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mn  honourable  men  in  their  generaUone.** 

Ecn.CT.  xUt.  7* 


VOL.  L 


B 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  AND  REVEREND  FATHER  IN  GOD, 

GEORGE    LORD    BISHOP    OF    WINCHESTER, 

Aan> 


rSBLATE  OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER  OP  THE  GARTER*. 


I  did,  mme  jeuB  past,  prenntjrcm  with  a  plain  relation 
of  the  life  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  thai  humble  man,  to 
vhoee  memory,  princes  and  the  most  learned  of  this  nation, 
hsTc  paid  a  reverence  at  the  mention  of  his  name.  And 
o<nr.  with  Mr.  Hooker's,  I  present  you.  also,  the  life  of  that 
patteni  of  primitire  piety,  Mr.  George  Herbert ;  and  with 
his  the  life  of  Dr.  Donne,  and  your  friend  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton,  all  reprinted.  The  two  first  were  written  under  your 
roof :  for  which  reason,  if  thegr  were  worth  it,  you  might 
justly  challenge  a  Dedication.  And  indeed,  ao  you  might 
of  Dr.  Dcnme's,  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton's :  because,  if  I  had 
been  fit  for  this  undertaking,  it  would  not  have  been  by 
acquired  learning  or  study,  but  by  the  advantage  of  forty 
jears'  friendship,  and  thereby,  with  hearing  and  discours- 


ing with  your  Lordship,  that  bath  enabled  me  to  make  tiie 
relation  of  these  Lives  passable— if  they  prove  so— in  aa 
elttquent  and  captious  age. 

And  indeed,  my  Lord,  though  these  relations  be  well- 
meant  sacrifices  to  the  memory  of  these  worthy  men  ;  yet 
I  have  so  little  confidence  in  my  performance,  that  I  beg 
pardon  for  superscribing  your  name  to  them:  and  desire  all 
that  know  your  Lordship,  to  apprehend  this  not  as  a  dedi- 
cation,— at  least  by  which  you  receive  any  addition  of 
honour; — ^but  rather  as  an  humble,  and  a  more  public  ao- 
knowlodgement,  of  your  long-continued,  and  your  now 
daily  favours  to 

My  Lord. 
Your  most  afTeoUonate,  and  moet  humble  servant, 

IzAAK  Walton. 


TO    THE    READER. 


Though  Ibe  levenl  introduetioiu  to  these  several 
livc«  have  partly  declared  the  reasons  how  and  why  I 
undertook  tbero,  yet  since  they  are  come  to  be  re- 
viewed, and  augmented,  and  reprinted,  and  the  four-f* 
sre  now  become  one  book,  I  desire  leave  to  inform  you 
iLst  »hall  become  my  reader,  that  when  I  sometime 
look  back  upon  my  education  and  mean  abilities,  it  is 
not  without  some  little  wonder  at  myself,  that  I  am 
esaie  to  be  publicly  in  print.  And  though  I  have 
in  those  introductions  declared  some  of  the  aocid«ital 
ica«oiis  that  oocasioxied  me  to  he  so,  yet  let  me  add 
this  to  what  is  there  said :  that  by  my  undertaking  to 
c<dlect  soaae  notes  for  Sir  Henry  Wottmi's  writing  the 
life  of  Dr.  DomiQ,  and  by  Sir  Henry*s  dying  before 
he  petformed  it,  I  became  like  these  men  that  enter 

*  Dr.  George  Morley,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  un- 
lAisken  loyalty  and  attachment  to  Charles  L,  and  by  his 
exemplary  conduct  as  a  dhrine.  Tlioogh  nominated  one 
«#  the  AasemUy  of  Divines  at  WcstmSmter,  be  refused  to 
take  pert  in  thcfa'  oooaolK  and  sought  a  refnge  abroad, 
srbcve  hecantinaad  oonstantly  and  son^nkinsly  to  exsroiae 
hii  psstorai/nnrttons  aaaooff  his  feUew-eziles  at  Antwerp, 
sad  Kibsequently  at  Breda.  Until  the  Boottish  expeditkm 
hs  was  a  eonstant  attendant  on  Charles  n.,  who,  however, 
prohibited  bias  from  Itdlowing  on  that  occasion;  but 
^fhea  he  returned  at  the  Restoration,  Dr.  Morley  was  first 
Bade  Dean  of  Christdinrch,  and  then  "BUbop  of  Wor- 
esiter.andin  KHi  waatrandatedtotheseeof  Wfncheeter. 
For  further  particnlars,  see  Wood*s  Athene  Ozoniensis. 

t  The  Life  of  Dr.  Sanderson  Was  not  written  when  diis 
first  pnUiahed. 


easily  into  a  law-suit  or  a  quarrel,  and  haying  begun, 
cannot  make  a  fair  retreat  and  be  quiet,  when  they 
desire  it :  and  really,  after  such  a  manner,  I  became 
engaged  into  a  necessity  of  writing  tlie  Life  of  Dr. 
Donne,  contrary  to  my  first  intentions;  and  that  begot 
a  like  necessity  of  writing  the  life  of  his  and  my  ever- 
honoured  friend.  Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

And  having  writ  these  two  lives,  I  lay  quiet  twenty 
years,  without  a  thought  of  either  troubling  myself  or 
others  by  any  new  engagement  in  this  kind;  for  I 
thought  I  knew  my  aofitness :  hut,  about  that  time. 
Dr.  Gauden  X,  then  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  published 
the  Life  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  so  he  called  it,  with 
so  many  dangerous  mistakes,  both  of  him  and  his 
books,  that  discoursing  of  them  with  his  Grace,  Gilbert, 
that  now  is  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  en- 
joined me  to  examine  some  circumstances,  and  then 
rectify  the  bishop's  mistakes,  by  giving  the  world  a 
fuller  and  a  truer  account  of  Mr.  Hooker  and  his 
books,  than  that  bishop  had  done :  and  I  know  I  have 
done  BO.  And  let  me  tell  the  reader,  that  till  his 
Grace  had  laid  this  injunction  upon  me,  I  could  not 

%  Dr.  Gauden  is  now,  upon  sufBt^nt  evidence,  believed 
to  have  been  the  author  of  the  greater  part.  If  not  the 
whole  of  that  remarkable  book,  the  Eikon  Rasilike,  whidi 
was  long  attributed  to  Charles  I.  Dr.  CNiuden  certainly 
had  a  great  share  in  it ;  but  Mr.  Disraeli  is  still  of  opinion 
that  some  passages  in  it  could  not  have  been  written  by 
any  other  than  Charles  himself.  Dr.  Gauden  was  a 
scicntious  man,  and  was  celelnrated  as  a 
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admit  a  thought  of  any  fitness  in  me  to  undertake  it : 
but  nvhen  he  had  twice  enjoined  me  to  it,  I  then  de- 
clined my  own,  and  trusted  his  judgment,  and  sub- 
mitted to  his  commands ;  concluding  that,  if  I  did  not, 
I  could  not  forbear  accusing  myself  of  disobedience, 
and  indeed  of  ingraUtude  for  his  many  favours.  Thus 
I  became  engaged  into  the  third  life. 

For  the  life  of  that  great  example  of  holiness,  Mr. 
Geoige  Herbert,  I  profess  it  to  be  so  far  a  firee-will 
offering,  that  it  was  writ  chiefly  to  please  myself;  but 
yet  not  without  some  respect  to  posterity :  for  though 
lie  was  not  a  man  that  the  next  age  can  forget,  yet 
many  of  his  particular  acts  and  virtues  might  have 
been  neglected  or  lost,  if  I  had  not  collected  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  imitation  of  those  that  shall  succeed 
us :  for  I  humbly  conceive  writing  to  be  both  a  Mfer 
and  truer  preserver  of  men*s  virtuous  actions  than  tra- 
dition, especially  as  it  is  managed  in  this  age.  And  I 
am  also  to  tell  the  reader,  that  though  this  life  of  Mr. 
Herbert  was  not  writ  by  me  in  haste,  yet  I  intended  it 
a  review,  before  it  should  be  made  public :  but  that 
was  not  allowed  me,  by  reason  of  my  absence  from 
London  when  it  was  printing ;  so  that  the  reader  may 
find  in  it  some  mutakes,  some  double  expressions,  and 
tome  not  very  proper,  and  some  that  might  have  been 
contjracted,  and  some  faults  that  are  not  justly  charge- 
able upon  me,  but  the  printer ;  and  yet  I  hope  none 
io  great,  as  may  not  by  this  confession  purchase  pardon 
from  a  good-natured  reader. 

And  now  I  wish  that  as  that  learned  Jew,  Josephus, 
and  others,  so  these  men  had  also  writ  their  own  lives : 
but  since  it  is  not  the  fiuhion  of  these  times,  1  wish 


their  relations  or  friends  would  do  it  for  them,  bcfon; 
delays  make  it  too  difficult  And  I  desire  this  the 
more,  because  it  is  an  honour  due  to  the  dead,  and  a 
generous  debt  due  to  those  that  shall  live,  and  succeed 
us,  and  would  to  them  prove  both  a  content  and  satis  • 
faction.  For  when  the  next  age  shall  (as  thib  does) 
admire  the  learning  and  clear  reason  which  that  excel- 
lent casuist,  Doctor  Sanderson  (the  late  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln), hath  demonstrated  in  his  sermons  and  other 
writings ;  who,  if  they  love  virtue,  would  not  rejoice 
to  know  that  this  good  nun  was  as  remarkable  for  th^ 
meekness  and  innocence  of  his  life  as  for  his  great  and 
useful  learning,  and  indeed  as  remarkable  for  his  forti- 
tude in  his  long  and  patient  suffering  (under  them  that 
then  called  themselves  the  godly  party)  for  that  doc- 
trine which  he  had  preached  and  printed  in  the  happy 
days  of  the  nation's  and  the  churches  peace  ?  and  who 
would  not  be  eontent  to  have  the  like  account  of  Dr. 
Field*,  that  great  schoolnun,  and  others  of  noted 
learning?  And  though  I  cannot  hope  tliat  my  ex- 
ample or  reason  can  persuade  to  this  undertaking,  yet 
I  please  myself^  that  I  shall  conclude  my  Pre&cc  with 
wishing  that  it  were  so. 

I.  W. 


*  Dr.  Richard  PMd,  chaplain  to  James  I.,  and  Dean  of 
Gloucester,  died  Nov.  21  st,  1616.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  age.  But  although  well  skilled  to  shine  in  the  scho- 
lastic disputes  of  his  time,  he  discouraged  such  vain 
exhibitiims  of  worldly  learning;  for,  as  has  been  well 
said  of  him,  **  it  was  his  ambition  to  oondliato,  not  to 
irritate." 
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BY 


DR.  KINO,  LORD  BISHOP  OF  CmCHESTERf 


HOMMT   IZAAK, 

Trough  a  fiimiliarity  of  more  than  forty  years'  con- 
tinuance and  the  constant  experience  of  your  love,  even 
in  the  worst  of  the  late  sad  times,  be  sufficient  to  endear 

t  Dr.  Henry  King,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  son  of  Dr.  John 
King,  Bidiop  of  London,  and  great-nephew  of  Robert  King, 
the  first  Bi  Aop  of  Oxford  and  the  Ust  Abbot  of  Osney.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  metrical  translation  of  the  Psalms,— of 
■everal  poons  in  English,  Latin,  and  Greek ;  and  he  also 
pnbllshod  several  sermons  and  religious  tracta.  Being 
diainelined  to  go  all  lengths  with  the  high-<Aurdi  party,  he 
was  snqiected  of  puritanism ;  and  at  a  tima  when  the 
king  Judged  it  advisable  to  oonolliate  that  party— ^*  when,** 
aays  Jacob,  **  it  was  oonoeived  that  the  most  effectual 
method  for  the  reatitnticm  of  episcopacy  was  to  prefer 
persons  not  only  of  unblameablo  lives  and  eminent  for 
their  learning,  but  such  as  were  generally  beloved  by  all 
disinterested  people,**  Dr.  King,  then  Dean  of  Rochester, 
waa  advanced  to  the  aee  of  Chichester.  But  his  merits 
oonld  not  save  him,  and  during  the  ascendancy  of  Crom- 
well, Dr.  King  waa  oUiged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He 
wtnmed  at  theReatontion,  and  aurvlved  that  event  nine 
jrvMH  djriiv  OB  tbo  lat  of  October,  160B. 


our  friendship ;  yet  I  most  confess  my  aflfcction  much 
improved,  not  only  by  evidences  of  private  respect  to 
many  that  know  and  love  you,  but  by  your  new  de- 
monstration of  a  public  spirit,  testified  in  a  diligent, 
true,  and  useful  collection  of  so  many  material  paasagcs 
as  you  have  now  afforded  me  in  the  life  of  venerable 
Mr.  Hooker :  of  which,  since  denred  by  such  a  friend 
as  yourself,  I  shall  not  deny  to  give  the  testimony  of 
what  I  know  concerning  him  and  his  learned  books : 
but  shall  first  hero  take  a  fiur  occasion  to  tell  you,  that 
you  have  been  happy  in  choosing  to  write  the  lives  of 
three  such  persons,  as  posterity  hath  just  cause  ta 
honour ;  which  they  will  do  the  more  for  the  true  re- 
lation of  them  by  your  happy  pen :  of  all  which  I  shall 
give  you  my  unfeigned  censure  %. 

I  shall  begin  with  my  most  dear  and  incomparable 
friend.  Dr.  Donne,  late  dean  of  St.  PauFs  churdi,  who 
not  only  trusted  me  as  his  executor,  but  three  days 
before  hia  death  delivered  into  my  hands  those  excellent 

X  Censure  Is  here  and  in  other  places  used  in  the  aenae 
of  Jodgmcnt 
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Mrmoiis  of  his,  now  made  public ;  professing  before  Dr. 
WhinifF*,  Dr.  Monfordf,  and,  I  think,  yoorself  then 
present  at  his  bed-side,  that  it  was  by  my  restless  im- 
portnnitT,  that  he  had  prepared  them  for  the  press : 
together  with  which  (as  his  best  legacy)  he  gave  me  all 
his  sermon  notes,  and  hb  other  papers,  containing  an 
extract  of  near  fifteen  hundred  authors.  How  these 
were  got  out  of  my  hands,  you,  who  were  the  messen- 
ger for  them,  and  how  lost  both  to  me  and  yourself,  is 
not  now  seasonable  to  complain  :  but  since  they  did 
miscarry,  I  am  glad  that  the  general  demonstration  of 
Us  worth  was  so  fiurly  presenred  and  represented  to  the 
world  by  your  pen  in  the  history  of  his  life ;  indeed, 
so  well,  that,  bc«ide  others,  the  best  critic  of  our  later 
time  (Mr.  John  Hales  t*  of  Eton  College)  affirmed  to 
me,  ^  he  had  not  seen  a  life  written  idth  more  adran- 
t^ie  to  the  subject,  or  more  reputation  to  the  writer, 
than  that  of  Dr.  Donne.** 

After  the  performance  of  this  task  for  Dr.  Donne, 
you  undertook  the  like  office  for  our  fnend  Sir  Henry 
Wotton :  betwixt  which  two  there  was  a  friendship 
begun  in  Oxford,  continued  in  their  various  taaTcls, 
sad  more  confirmed  in  the  religious  friendship  of  sge ; 
sod  doubtless  this  excellent  person  had  writ  the  life  of 
Dr.  Donne,  if  death  had  not  prevented  him  ;  by  which 
mfans,  his  and  your  pre^oUections  for  that  work  fell 
lo  the  happy  manage  of  your  pen  :  a  work  which  you 
would  have  declined,  if  imperious  persuasions  had  not 
been  stronger  than  your  modest  resolutions  against  it. 
And  I  am  thus  far  glad  that  the  first  life  was  so  im. 
posed  upon  you,  because  it  gave  an  unavoidable  cause 
(^  writing  the  second  :  if  not,  it  is  too  probable  wo  had 
wanted  both  ;  which  had  been  a  prejudice  to  all  loven 
of  honour  and  ingenious  learning.  And  let  me  not 
leave  my  friend  Sir  Henry  without   this  testimony 

*  Dr.  Thomas  Wlnniff,  successively  Dean  of  Gloucester 
snd  of  St.  Paul's,  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Lin- 
coln in  1641,  on  the  translation  of  Dr.  Williams  to  York. 
His  pnnnotion,  in  consequence  of  his  principles,  which 
were  suspected  to  lean  too  much  towards  puritanism, 
became  a  aouroe  of  oare  and  discomfort,  and  he  was  at 
last  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  to  a  country  parish, 
lAmboom  in  Eiaex,  where  he  died  in  16A4.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, in  such  a  caw  an  impartial  witness,  naming  this 
prelate  and  four  other  divines  who  were  appointed  bishops 
at  the  same  time  as  he,  characterises  them  all  as  '*  of  the 
greatest  eminency  in  the  church,  frequent  preachers,  and 
not  a  man  to  whom  the  faults  of  the  then  governing 
clergy  were  imputed*  or  against  whom  the  least  objection 
could  be  made.'* 

t  Dr.Thomas  Mountftni,  canon  residentiary  of  St  Paurs, 
died  February  87th,  1638. 

t  John  Uales,  an  eminent  divine  and  critic,  usually 
<istingw1shed  by  the  appellation  of  **  The  ever-memorable ;" 
Greek  Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards Fellow  of  Eton  College.  From  his  vast  erudition, 
he  was  called  ••  The  Walking  Library,**  and  was  esteemed 
cne  of  the  greatest  scholars  in  Europe.  Sir  David  Dal- 
rymple.  Lord  Hailes.  who  edited  a  beautiful  edition  of  his 
vrorks,  says,  that  '« they  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
literary  and  political  history  of  England,  will  perceive 
that  the  leading  men  of  all  parties,  howevo*  different  and 
diicordant,  have,  with  a  wonderful  unanimity,  concurred 
in  praise  of  the  ever-memorable  Mr.  John  Hales  of  Eton." 
Bsks  was  a  staunch  royalist,  and  suffered  severely  during 
the  usurpatkm  of  Cromwell,  and  was  reduced  to  sell  a 
part  of  his  valuable  library  to  Cornelius  Uee,  a  bookseller 
la  Limdfm,  for  TOOi. ;  but  there  appears  no  reason  to  give 
credit  to  the  story  generally  current  that  he  died  in 
extreme  poverty,  since  in  his  will,  which  is  dated  on  the 
day  of  hii  death,  be  bequeathes  several  legacies,  as  well 
ia  money  as  in  books  and  rings.  He  died  on  the  19th  of 
lUy.  16<w  aged  79  years. 


added  to  yours ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  as  florid  a  wit, 
and  as  elegant  a  pen,  as  any  former  (of  ours,  which  in 
that  kind  is  most  excellent)  age  hath  ever  produced. 

And  now,  having  made  this  voluntary  observation  of 
our  two  deceased  friends,  I  proceed  to  satisiy  your 
desire  concerning  what  I  know  and  believe  of  the  ever, 
memorable  Mr.  Hooker,  who  was  *■*  schismaticorum 
malleus,"  so  great  a  champion  for  the  church  of  Eng- 
land's rights,  against  the  fiictious  torrent  of  separatists 
that  then  ran  high  sgainst  church  discipline  ;  and  in  his 
unanswerable  books  continues  to  be  so  against  the  un- 
quiet disciples  of  their  schism,  which  now,  under  other 
names,  still  carry  on  their  design ;  and  who  (as  the 
proper  heirs  of  their  irrational  zeal)  would  again  rske 
into  the  scarce  closed  wounds  of  a  newly  bleeding  state 
and  church. 

And  first,  though  I  dare  not  say  that  I  knew  Mr. 
Hooker ;  yet  as  our  ecclesiastical  history  reports  to  the 
honour  of  St.  Ignatius,  **  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
St.  John,  and  had  seen  him  in  his  childhood  ;'*  so  I 
also  joy  that  in  my  minority  I  have  often  seen  Mr. 
Hooker  with  my  father,  who  was  after  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don ;  from  whom,  and  others,  at  that  time,  I  have 
heard  most  of  the  material  passages  which  you  relate  in 
the  history  of  his  life ;  and  from  my  &ther  received 
such  a  character  of  his  learning,  humility,  and  other 
virtues,  that,  like  jewels  of  unvaluable  price,  they  still 
csst  such  a  lustre,  as  envy  or  the  rust  of  time  shall 
never  darken. 

From  my  father  I  have  also  heard  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  plot  to  defiime  him ;  and  how  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys  outwitted  his  sccusers,  and  gained  their  confes- 
sion :  and  I  could  give  an  account  of  each  particular  of 
that  plot,  but  that  I  judge  it  fitter  to  be  forgotten,  and 
rot  in  the  same  grave  with  the  malicious  outbors. 

I  may  not  omit  to  declare,  that  my  father's  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Hooker  wss  occasioned  by  the  learned  Dr. 
John  Spencer,  who,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hooker,  was 
so  careful  to  preserve  his  unvaluable  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  books  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  his  other 
writings,  that  he  procured  Henry  Jackson,  then  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  to  transcribe  for  him  all  Mr. 
Hooker's  remaining  written  papers ;  many  of  which 
were  imperfect :  for  his  study  had  been  rifled,  or  worse 
used,  by  Mr.  Chark,  and  another,  of  principles  too  like 
his.  But  these  papers  were  endeavoured  to  be  com- 
pleted by  his  dear  friend  Dr.  Spencer  §,  who  bequeathed 
them  as  a  precious  legacy  to  my  father ;  after  whose 
death  they  rested  in  my  hand,  till  Dr.  Abbot  ||,  then 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  commanded  them  out  of 

S  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College  in  Oxford.  After 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hooker  he  published  the  five  books  of 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  with  an  excellent  preface. 

I  Dr.  George  Abbot,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety, 
but  whose  character  has,  in  consequence  of  the  part  he 
took  in  the  political  and  religious  controversies  of  the 
times,  been  very  roughly  handled  by  many  historians  of 
opposite  opinions.  He  was  much  favoured  by  James  L, 
but  his  opposition  to  the  projects  of  Laud  brought  him 
into  disgrace  with  Charles.  His  life  has  been  well  written, 
and  his  character  set  in  a  true  light,  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Onslow,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  says,  that 
*'  if  he  had  some  narrow  notions  in  divinity,  they  were 
rather  the  faults  of  the  age  ho  had  his  education  in,  than 
his;  and  the  ssme  imputation  may  be  laid  on  the  best 
and  most  learned  of  the  reformers.  His  parts  seem  to 
have  been  strong  and  masterly,  his  preaching  grave  and 
eloquent,  and  his  style  equal  to  any  of  that  time.  He 
was  eminent  for  piety,  and  a  care  for  the  poor ;  and  his 
hospitality  fully  answered  the  injunction  King  James  laid 
on  him.  which  was  to  carry  his  house  nobly  and  live  like 
an  archbishop.** 
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my  cuBtody,  by  authorizing  Dr.  John  Barkeham  *,  ta 
require,  and  bring  tbem  to  him  to  his  palace  in  Lam- 
beth :  at  which  time,  I  have  heard,  they  were  put  into 
die  bishop's  library,  and  that  they  lemained  there  till 
the  martyrdom  of  Archbishop  huid ;  and  were  then  by 
the  brethren  of  that  fiiction  given,  with  all  the  library, 
to  Hugh  Peters  +,  as  a  rewnrd  for  his  remarkable  ser- 
vice in  tliose  tad  times  of  the  church's  confusion.  And, 
though  they  could  hardly  &11  into  a  fouler  hand,  yet 
there  wanted  not  other  endeaTonrs  to  cormpt  and 
make  them  speak  that  language  for  which  the  fcetion 
then  fought,  which  indeed  was,  to  snbjcct  the  soTereign 
power  to  the  people. 

But  I  need  not  Btriro  to  vindicate  Mr.  Hooker  in 
tlus  particular :  his  known  loyalty  to  his  piince  whilst 
he  lived,  the  sorrow  expressed  by  King  James  at  his 
death,  the  value  our  late  sovereign  (of  ever-blessed 
zaemory)  put  upon  his  works,  and  now  the  singular 
character  of  bis  worth  by  you  given  in  the  pasnsges  of 
his  life,  especially  in  your  appendix  to  it,  do  sufficiently 
clear  him  from  that  imputation :  and  I  am  glad  yea 
mention  how  much  value  Thomas  Stapleton,  pope 
Clement  the  E^th,  and  other  eminent  men  of  the 
•Romish  persuasion,  have  put  upon  hb  books ;  having 
been  told  the  same  in  my  yjuth  by  persons  of  worth 
that  have  travelled  Italy. 

Lastly,  I  must  sgain  congratulate  this  undertaking 
of  yours,  as  now  more  proper  to  you  than  any  other 
person,  by  reason  of  your  long  knowledge  and  alliance 
to  the  worthy  fiunily  of /he  Cranmcrs,  (my  old  friends 
also,)  who  have  been  men  of  noted  wisdom ;  especially 
Mr.  George  Cranmer,  whose  prudence,  added  to  that 
of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  proved  very  useful  in  the  com- 
jrieting  of  Mr.  Hooker's  matchless  books :  one  of  their 
letters  I  herewith  send  you,  to  make  use  of,  if  you 
think  fit  And  let  me  say  further,  you  merit  much 
from  many  of  Mr.  Hooker's  best  friends  then  living : 
namely,  firom  the  ever^renowned  Archbtahop  Whitgift, 
ef  whose  incomparable  worth,  with  the  diaracter  of  the 

Chaplain  to  Archbishop  Bancroft,  as  well  as  to  his 
soocessor,  Dr.  Abbot,  and  Dean  of  Bocking  In  E&aex  ;  an 
able  divine  and  an  amiable  man.  To  his  knowledge  in 
divinity  he  added  other  literary  accoraplishments,  being 
an  accurate  historian,  well  skilled  in  eoins  and  antiquities, 
and  so  great  a  proficient  in  heraldry,  that  be  is  generally 
sopposed  to  have  been  tho  author  of  that  celebrated  work 
which  was  published  in  the  nanM  of  John  GuiUim. 

t  The  history  of  this  warlike  chaplain  of  CromweH's  is 
too  well  known  to  need  further  notice  here.  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  talenbi,  but  very  little  principle.  Of 
his  behaviour  during  his  trial  and  at  his  execution*  see 
Ihe  6Ute  Trials. 


times,  yott  have  given  us  a  more  short  and  significaBt 
aocoont  than  I  have  received  firom  any  other  pen. 
You  have  done  much  for  the  learned  Sir  Henry  Saulc, 
his  eontemporsry  aad  familisr  friend ;  amongat  thfO 
surviving  monuments  of  whose  learning  (give  me  leave 
to  tell  you  so)  two  are  omitted  ;  his  edition  of  Euclid, 
but  especially  his  translatien  of  King  James's  Apology 
for  Uw  Oath  of  Allegiance,  into  elegant  Latin :  whids 
flying  in  that  dress  as  &r  as  Rome,  was  by  the  popa 
and  condave  sent  to  Salamanca  unto  Franciscm- 
Suarst^  (then  residing  there  as  president  of  that, 
college,)  with  a  command  to  answer  it.  And  it  ia 
worth  noting,  that  when  he  had  perfocted  the  work^ 
which  he  calls,  "*  Defeosio  Fidei  Catholic*,"  it  waa 
tiHiSBitted  to  Rome  for  a  view  of  the  Inquisitors ; 
who,  according  to  their  custom,  blotted  out  what  they 
pleased,  and  (as  Mr.  Hooker  hath  been  used  since  hia 
death)  added  whatsoever  might  advance  tho  pope'S' 
supremacy,  or  carry  on  their  own  interest ;  commonly 
coupling  together  ^'deponere  et  ooddere,"  the  deposing 
and  then  killing  of  princes.  Which  cruel  and  unchris- 
tian language  Mr.  John  Saltkel§,  tlie  amanuensis  to 
Suarei,  when  he  wrote  that  answer,  (but  since  a  con- 
vert, and  living  long  in  my  father's  house,)  oftea 
professed  the  good  old  man  (whose  piety  and  charity 
Mr.  Ssltkel  magnified  much)  not  only  disavowed,  but 
detested.  Not  to  trouble  you  further ;  your  reader, 
(if^  according  to  your  desire,  my  spprobatiou  of  your 
work  carries  any  weight)  will  here  find  many  just 
reasons  to  thank  you  for  it ;  and  possibly  for  thu  cir- 
cumstance here  mentioned  (not  known  to  many)  may 
happily  apprehend  one  to  thank  him,  who  heartily 
wishes  your  ha{^>iness,  and  is  unfeigncdiy. 

Sir, 
Your  ever  faithful 

and  affectionate  old  FricniL, 

HkMBY    CHlCHnTKJU 

Chichester,  Nov.  17,  1664. 

X  A  ceiebrated  Jesuit,  the  authcv  of  many  controversial 
and  otinr  tracts.    Be  was  bom  in  IMtf,  and  died  in  1617. 

{  Mr.  John  Saltkel,  or  SaHkeld,  waa  for  some  years  a 
member  of  the  church  of  Rome  and  a  Jesuit.  lie  waa 
pn)ft>undly  read  in  theological  and  other  authors;  but 
being  for  the  fame  of  his  learning  brought  befiire  King 
James,  he  was  so  far  convinced  by  his  majes^'s  arg»> 
ments  as  to  come  over  to  the  church  of  England,  for  which 
he  was  wont  to  style  himself  '*  The  Royal  Convert;"  aad 
the  king  honoered  him  so  far  as  to  call  him  **  The  learned 
Salkcld,**  in  hiH  works  and  writinga.  Mr.  Balkeld  beeame 
rector  of  Church  Taunton  in  Devonshire,  in  163&,  and  was 
aftcrwarde,  ftw  hia  loyalty,  deprived  of  hia  prsfennait. 
Ue  died  at  I  Iculm,  in  February  IMB^OL 
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DEAN  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH,  LONDON, 


INTRODUCTION, 

t  muter  at  UoftoMffv  and  ftl 
M  pTOTcnl  of  Etoo  CollCfS.  hi 
a  Bt  U.™  ■iTiimfc  ha  hm 
Minor".  1U<  tucUjr  milln 

ntnal  k  kilo>l<idgit,  ud  nc) 
thdr  jonEh.  u  noLhlng  bui 


tertiOett  b;  ontrratlnf  it 
Dot  doubling  bnt  my  Tmo, 
IM  moM  f\tA\j  nndtrUke 


d  [  know  not  vfilrh — trmn^ptrrlFd  in 
Id  IBS  tho  bnt  pUln  plctun  of  tli« 


■  und«Ttak1iig. 

Ii  ft  frlflndiblp 

iwersdlTldHl, 
knigbf.  Ion 


mot  [*niflp^^  pa 


lor'B  glorlaul  .pirit.  whloh  DOW 


tiumllUj  ftud  KBntlcoeiH 


Baffin  I  proceed  farther.  T  Am  la  er 
prlDtAdi  tlili  wb  then  mjr  exciufl  for 


Mursn  Johk  Dok^ie  was  bom  in  London,  in 
Iha  year  1573,  of  good  »nd  virtuooB  parentB  :  and 
tbongh  bifl  own  learning  and  other  muLtipUed 
merits  may  justly  appear  sufficient  to  digniry  both 
himself  and  bia  posterity,  yet  the  reader  may  be 
pleased  to  know  (hat  bis  Aither  was  masculine!/ 
and  lineally  descended  from  a  very  ancient  familvj 
in  WalM,  where  many  of  bis  name  now  live,  that  J' 

By  hia  mother  he  was  descended  of  the  family 
□r  the   famous   and   learned   Sir  Thomas  Mare, 


m  RatlaU.  a  oelebtaled 


if  Qimn  Mary  be  rsluxned  ta  England.     • 
iule  B  KrJeaaMt-Uw,  one  of  the  con-     I 

hnDnBOf  thejuttlceeof  Oonunon  na&     I 
rraewvd  hlfl  patent  as  Justin,  but  ho 

A  ColleFKiin  (abridged)  of  (he  eu(atn 


to  deceive  maj  lafel j  bs 
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iha  Uft  poBUrily  the  viat  sMtutis  of  the  bw  of 
Jiii«  nntion  numt  exactly  abridged. 

Ho  lisil  hi»  finit  breeding  !□  his  (aiher's  house, 
Lvhcro  a  private  nitor  had  ibo  cart  of  him,  until 
:lic  lend)  year  of  his  a^o ;  and,  in  liis  elvventb 
L'car,  was  sent  to  the  L'nivereity  of  Oxrord,  haviDg 
II  tlut  liniD  a  good  romnuind  both  of  the  Freiich 
and  Latin  bmguc.  Tliis,  lUid  aome  other  of  bia 
remarLabte  alHlitiefl,  made  one  tlifn  Rire  Ihia  een- 
Bure  of  tiiui:  -"rhnt  (bia  age  had  brought  forth 
another  I'irus  Miraiiilula  *,  of  wliom  atory  says  that 
iie  «aa  nitber  born  than  mads  «i«c  by  study." 

There  be  ramaiDoJ  fur  some  ycara  in  Hart  Hall, 
having,  for  the  adianrdnaot  of  biis  studiis,  tatora 
~  several  aeionos  lo  attend  and  ioEtnict  him,  till 
le  made  him  capable,  uid  hiu  learning  eiiirecaed 
puMiccxerGiBeeclecUred  hiiu  u'ortby,tii  receive 
first  degnw  in  the  acboobi,  which  he  forbore  by 
advicp  froto  his  friends,  who,  being  for  their  re- 
ligion of  the  Itomiah  perauaaion,  were  conarionably 
averse  (a  aume  parU  of  tlia  oath  llint  is  alwaya 
tendered  at  those  times,  and  nut  to  bo  refused  by 
tv  IhM   eipect   the   titulary  honour  uf  their 

About  the  (ourteenth  year  of  his  age,  be  vaa 
tnniiplaiited  from  Oxford  lo  Cambridge,  where, 
'  tt  ha  migbl  receive  nouriabment  from  both  acuta, 
staid  liU  his  Kventcenth  year  ;  all  which  tima 
was  a  nnst  laborious  atudmt,  oftan  changing 
his  filudies,  but  endaivouring  to  take  no  degive, 
for  ihe  reasons  (bmieriy  mentioned. 

.4bont  the  seventeenlh  year  of  his  ajte  he  was 
removed  to  IxiDiIon.  and  then  admitted  into  Liii- 
culu's  Ion,  with  an  intunt  tu  study  the  taw ;  when 
lie  gave  great  teatimonies  of  his  wit,  his  laaming, 
*  of  bis  improvemcDt  ia  that  profesBivn,  which 
cr  served  liim  for  other  use  than  an  ornament 
and  iwlf-Batisfaetion. 

His  father  died  before  his  admission  into  this 
society ;  and,  being  a  merchant,  left  him  his  por- 
tion in  money.  It  waa  3000/.  Uis  molher,  and 
those  to  whose  care  he  waa  committed,  were 
watchful  to  improve  bis  knowledge,  and  lo  that 
end  appointed  him  tulore,  both  in  tbe  tnaUiemalica 
and  in  all  the  other  liberal  iiciciiees,  lo  attend  bun. 
But  with  these  art>,  tlicy  were  advised  lo  instil 
I  him  iiarticnhtr  priociples  of  the  Romish 
church  ;  of  which  lliiMu  lulata  professed,  though 
aeeretly,  theniselves  to  be  member*. 

They  had  almost  obliged  Iiim  to  their  futh, 
liaving  for  thdr  advantage,  besdea  many  oppor- 
tunities, Ihe  example  of  his  dear  and  pious  pareuts, 
which  was  a  most  powerful  pentiasiun,  and  did 
ork  much  upon  him,  aa  he  prufeasetli  in  bis  Fre- 
ice  to  his  raeudu-Uartyr,  a  book  of  wbicb  the 
ailfr  sliall  liave  sums  account  in  what  fotloiva. 
H«  was  now  entered  into  llie  eighteenth  year  of 
is  age  ;  and  at  that  time  had  betrothed  hinuielf 
1  no  relip""  that  might  give  him  any  other  de- 
piety  had  both  penuiade<l  him  that  there  coald  be 
no  such  sin  as  schism,  if  an  adherence  to  some 
visible  church  were  not  neeenaiT' 

About  the  nineteenth  yemr  of  bia  age,  hc^  bang 


tbeu  unresulved  what  religion  to  adhere  to,  and 
coti^dering  bow  much  it  concerned  bis  soul  (o 
choose  the  most  orthodox,  did  therefore,  though 
his  youth  and  health  promised  bini  a  long  life,  lo 
rectify  all  scruples  that  might  eonceni  that,  pre- 
sently lay  aside  all  Etndy  of  the  law,  and  of  all 

tion  1  and  began  seriously  to  survey  and  consider 
Ihe  body  of  divinity,  as  it  was  tlicn  controverted 
betwixt  Ihe  Reformed  and  tlio  Roman  church. 
And  as  (iod's  ble»ed  Spirit  did  then  awaken  him 
to  Ihe  search,  and  in  th.-it  industr)'  did  never  for- 
sake him  (they  be  his  own  words) +,  so  he  calls  the 
same  Holy  Spirit  to  witnen  this  protestation ;  that 
in  that  disquisition  and  search,  he  proceeded  with 
humility  and  difGdcnce  in  himself;  and  by  thai 
which  he  took  to  be  the  safest  way,  namely,  fre- 
quent prayers,  and  an  indifferent  afledion  to  both 
parties ;  and,  indeed.  Truth  had  loo  much  li|^ 
about  her  to  be  hid  from  so  sharp  an  inquirer; 
and  he  hod  loo  much  ingenuity,  not  lo  acknow- 
ledge he  liad  found  her. 

Being  to  undertake  lliis  seareb,  be  believed  the 
Cardiiuil  BellanniDel  to  be  thu  best  defender  of 
the  Rgman  cause,  and  therefore  betook  himself  to 
the  evaniinaUon  of  his  reasons.  The  cause  was 
weighty,  and  wilful  delays  had  been  inexcusable 
both  towards  God  and  his  own  cunscienee  :  he 
therefore  proceeded  in  this  seareli  willi  all  mode- 
rate haste,  and  about  the  twentieth  year  of  bia 
a^  did  show  the  then  Dean  of  Glouoester§,  whose 
noma  my  memot^  hath  now  lost,  all  the  cardinal'a 
wodis  marked  with  many  weighty  obaervatiana 
nniler  liii  own  hand,  whidi  works  were  bequeathed 
by  him,  at  bis  death,  as  a  legacy  lo  a  most  dear 

a  rear  followinir, 

lie  first  the  Cales  n,  and 
after  the  Island  voj-agcs — 3ie  fint  anno  lS9li,  the 
second  1597,  ho  took  the  advantage  of  tliono  op- 
portunities, waited  upon  hia  lordsbip,  and  was  an 
eye-witness  of  those  happy  and  unhappy  employ- 
But  he  nitamcd  not  hack  into  England,  till  he 
had  slaid  some  years,  hrst  in  1  Uily  and  then  in 
Spun,  where  he  nude  many  useful  observations  of 
those  counlries,  Iheir  laws  and  manner  of  gnvem- 
ment,  and  returned  perfect  in  Iheir  languages. 

Tlu!  lime  that  be  spent  ia  Spain  was,  at  bin  first 
Eoing  into  Italy,  deaigned  for  travrlUng  la  the 
Holv  Land,  and  for  viewing  Jemaalem  and  Oie 
sepulchre  of  our  Saviour.  liutst  his  being  in  Ihe 
furthest  parts  of  Italy,  the  disappointmenl  of  com- 
pany, or  of  a  safe  convoy,  or  the  uncertainty  of 
returns  of  money  into  those  remnlo  paits,  denied 
him  that  happiness,  which  he  did  often  occaaiou- 
ally  mention  with  a  deploration. 

Nut  long  after  his  return  into  England,  that 
eiMnplarj'  pattern   of  gravity  and  wisdom,  the 


a  dlHlBpildied  menibv  nf  lh>  hoclety 
n  Ihe  I7lh  eepL.  Wl.  *(ed  liil^BJ 
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Lord  EUmnere  *,  then  keeper  of  the  great  aeaU 
tod  Lord  ChanceUor  of  En^and,  taking;  notice  of 
hii  leamiot^,  langimgea^  and  other  abilitie«,  and 
nmeh  affecfeuiK  his  person  and  bebaviour,  took  him 
to  be  his  diief  seeretary,  supposing  and  intending 
it  to  be  an  introduction  to  some  more  weighty 
flmployment  in  the  state ;  for  which,  his  lordship 
did  often  protest,  he  thought  him  very  fit. 

Nor  did  his  lordship,  in  this  time  of  Master 
Donne's  attendance  upon  him,  account  him  to  be 
10  much  his  servant,  as  to  forget  he  was  his  friend ; 
and,  to  testify  it,  did  always  use  him  with  much 
eoorte^,  appointing  him  a  place  at  his  own  table, 
to  whifOi  he  esteemed  his  company  and  discourse 
to  be  a  great  ornament. 

He  continued  that  employment  for  the  space  of 
fife  yearn,  beinsdaily  useful,  and  not  mercenary 
to  his  friends.  During  which  time  he,  I  dare  not 
mj  unhappily,  fell  into  such  a  liking  as,  with  her 
•{iprobationy  increased  into  a  love  with  a  young 
fentlewoaian  that  lived  in  that  family,  who  was 
oieee  to  the  Lady  EUesmeref ,  and  daughter  to  Sir 
Geocge  More  t»  then  chancellor  of  the  garter  and 
Ueutenant  of  the  Tower. 

Sir  Greorge  had  some  intimation  of  it,  and,  know- 
ing prevention  to  be  a  great  part  of  wisdom,  did 
therefore  remove  her  with  much  haste  from  that 
to  his  own  house  at  Lothesley,  in  the  county  of 
Smrey;  but  too  late,  by  reason  of  8<Hne  faithful 
pnmases  which  were  so  interchangeably  passed, 
a»  never  to  be  violated  by  either  party. 

These  promises  were  tmly  known  to  themselves ; 

^TbooiMi  Egertoo,  Lord  Ellemnere.  the  son  uf  Sir 
WAard  Egerton  of  Ridley,  in  Cheshire,  waa  bom  about 
flte  year  IMO.  Ho  wm  early  distinguished  at  the  bar,  and 
m  the  8th  of  May.  Ifi06.  the  great  seal  was  committed  to 
hSm,  with  the  title  of  lord-keeper.  James  I.  created  him 
Baron  EUeamere,  and  ooastituted  him  Lord  Cbaocellor  of 
fiiglaad,  an  oflSce  wliich  he  filled  to  within  a  very  Khort 
time  of  hia  death  in  the  muet  upright  and  exemplary 
manner.  When  at  last,  being  overwhelmed  by  age,  he 
bad  by  repeated  entreaties  prevailed  on  the  king  to  relieve 
Um  from  the  burden  which  pressed  too  heavily  on  one 
weighed  down  by  the  load  of  seventy-six  years,  James  did 
so  with  expressions  of  heartfelt  sorrow  at  parting  with  so 
a  scrrant,  and  testified  hia  sense  of  his  merit  by 
him  Viscount  of  Brackley.  He  shortly  after 
his  intention  of  raising  him  to  an  earldom,  an 
honour  which,  although  he  did  not  live  to  receive,  was 
csafcrred  on  his  son.  John  Egcrton,  who  was  created  Earl 
of  Bridgwater.  Lord  Ellesmcre  was  distinguished  fur  his 
Ittenry  ac<iuirements  as  well  as  by  legal  knowledge.  His 
posoa  was  -rfng^arly  dignified.  Lloyd,  in  his  State 
Werthiea,  pa«e  78S,  observes  that  **  Christendom  aflbrded 
Dot  a  person  which  carried  more  gravity  in  his  counte- 
anaea  and  hehavioor  tiian  Sir  Thomaa  Egerton,  insomuch 
that  aaany  have  gone  to  the  Chancwy  on  purpose  only  to 
see  his  vcnerahle  garb  (happy  they  who  had  no  other 
Trnstnnnil.  and  were  highly  pleased  at  so  acceptable  a 
pistorau**  He  died  a*  York  House  in  the  Strand,  on  the 
Uth  of  Uarcfa,  1617.  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  "  in  a 
food  old  age,  and  full  of  virtuous  fame.**  He  was  buried 
at  Doddleatona,  in  Cheshire,  on  the  6th  of  April  fol- 


t  This  ladj  was  sister  to  Sir  George  More,  and  widow  of 
Bb  John  Wooley,  of  Pfaiiord  in  Surrey,  knight  Sir 
Fmaeia  Weolej,  heieafter  meationod,  was  her.  son. 

t  Only  osB  and  heir  of  Sir  WUliam  More.  He  was  bom 
>er.  itth»  1553,  and  was  edocated  at  Exeter  College, 
QsJord,  wbflBoe  he  rataoved  to  the  inns  of  court.  About 
UV,  ha  was  knightod;  ia  IfilO,  was  made  Chancellor 
sf  tta  Garter;  and  fa  IJIg,  Lientenant  of  the  Towior.  He 
ftwMwtly  sat  in  PtoliBsnest  far  the  borough  of  Quildtord. 
Be<UedOct.  I6th,lfiS. 


and  the  friends  of  both  parties  used  much  diligence 
and  many  argum^its  to  kill  or  cool  their  affections 
to  each  other,  but  in  vain  ;  for  love  is  a  flattering 
mischief,  that  hath  denied  aged  and  wise  men  a 
foresight  of  those  evils  that  too  often  prove  to  be 
the  children  of  that  blind  father ;  a  passion,  that 
carries  us  to  commit  errors  with  as  much  ease  as 
whirlwinds  move  feathers,  and  begets  in  us  an 
unwearied  industry  to  the  attainment  of  what  we 
desire.  And  such  an  industry  did,  notwithstanding 
much  watchfulness  against  it,  bring  them  secretly 
together — I  forbear  to  tell  the  manner  how,  ahd 
at  Ust  to  a  marriage  too,  without  the  allowance  of 
those  friends  whose  approbation  always  was,  and 
ever  will  be,  necessary  to  make  even  a  virtuous 
love  become  lawful. 

And  that  the  knowledge  of  their  marriage  might 
not  fall,  like  an  unexpected  tempest,  on  those  that 
were  unwilling  to  have  it  so,  and  that  pre-appre- 
hensions  might  make  it  the  less  enormous  when  it 
was  known,  it  was  purposely  whispered  into  the 
cars  of  many  that  it  was  so,  yet  by  none  that  could 
affirm  it.  But,  to  put  a  period  to  the  jealousies  oi 
Sir  George,  doubt  often  begetting  more  restless 
thoughts  than  the  certain  knowledge  of  what  we 
fear,  tlie  news  was,  in  favour  to  Mr.  Donne,  and 
with  his  allowance,  made  known  to  Sir  George,  by 
his  honourable  friend  and  neighbour  Henry,  Earl 
of  NorUiumberland  §  ;  but  it  was  to  Sir  Greorge  so 
immeasurably  unwelcome,  and  so  transported  nim^ 
that,  as  though  his  passion  of  anger  and  inconside- 
ration  might  exceed  theirs  of  love  and  error,  he 
presently  engaged  his  sister,  the  Lady  Enesraere, 
to  join  with  mm  to  procure  her  lord  to  discharge 
Mr.  Donne  of  the  place  he  held  under  his  lordship. 
This  request  was  followed  with  violence  ;  and 
though  Sir  George  were  remembered  that  errors 
might  be  over  punished,  and  desired  therefore  to 
forbear,  till  second  considerations  might  clear  some 
scruples,  yet  he  became  restless  untj^  his  suit  was 
granted,  and  tlie  punishment  executed.  And 
though  the  lord  chancellor  did  not,  at  Mr.  Donne's 
dismission,  give  him  such  a  commendation  as  the 
great  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  did  of  his  secretary 
Erase,  when  he  parted  with  him,  to  his  son  and 
successor,  Philip  the  Second,  saying,  ^  That  in  his 
Eraso,  he  gave  to  him  a  greater  gift  than  all  his 
estate,  and  all  the  kingdoms  which  he  then  resigned 
to  him  ;"  yet  the  loi*d  chancellor  said,  *<  He  parted 
with  a  ifriend,  and  such  a  secretary  as  was  fitter 
to  serve  a  king  than  a  subject." 

Immediately  after  his  dismission  from  his  ser- 
vice,  he  sent  a  sad  letter  to  his  wife,  to  acquaint 
her  with  it :  and  after  the  subscription  of  his 
name,  writ — 

"JOHN  DOltNB,  AlfWB  DONNB,  UN-DON*." 

And  God  knows  it  proved  too  true  ;  for  this  bitter 

{  Henry  Percy,  ninth  earl  of  Northumbeiiand,  bom  in 
April.  1564.  Though  not  himself  engaged  in  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  but  being  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Stuarts 
he  suffered  severdj  for  the  share  which  his  cousin  Thomas 
Peroy  took  in  tliat  affair.  He  was  imprisoned  fifteen 
years  in  the  Tower,  and  only  released  upon  payment  of 
£20.000.  He  died  Nov.  5th,  1632.  He  was  particularly 
distinguished  for  his  attachment  to  learning ;  and  during 
his  confinement  he  allowed  salaries  for  eminent  scholars 
to  attend  upon  him ;  and  he  also  enjoyed  the  converse 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleif^,  his  iksllow  prisoner.  He  had  a 
peeuliar  talent  for  tlM  mathematics :  and,  on  account  of 
his  lovalbr  the  ooonlt  sciiaMet,  be  was  mmetimea  eaUad 
Henry  the  Wiaard. 
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physic  of  Mr.  Donne's  dismission  was  not  enough 
to  purge  out  all  Sir  Greorge*s  choler ;  for  he  was 
not  satisfied  till  Mr.  Donne  and  his  sometime  com- 
pupil  in  Cambridge,  that  married  him,  namely, 
Samuel  Brooke,  who  was  after  doctor  in  divinity 
and  master  of  Trinity  College,  and  his  brother 
Mr.  Christopher  Brooke,  sometime  Mr.  Donne's 
chamber-fellow  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  who  gave  Mr. 
Donne  his  wife,  and  witnessed  the  marriage,  were 
all  committed  to  three  several  prisons. 

Mr.  Donne  was  first  enlarged,  who  neither  gave 
rest  to  his  body  or  brain,  nor  to  any  friend  in 
whom  he  might  hope  to  have  an  interest,  until  he 
had  procured  an  ^ilargement  for  his  two  impri- 
soned friends. 

He  was  now  at  liberty,  bat  his  days  were  still 
cloudy  :  and  being  past  these  troubles,  others  did 
still  multiply  upon  him  ;  for  his  wife  was,  to  her 
extreme  sorrow,  detained  from  him  ;  and  though, 
with  Jacob,  he  endured  not  an  hax^d  service  for 
her,  yet  he  lost  a  good  one,  and  was  forced  to 
make  good  his  title,  and  to  get  possession  of  her 
by  a  long  and  restless  suit  in  law  ;  which  proved 
troublesome  and  sadly  chargeable  to  him,  whose 
youth,  and  travel,  and  needless  bounty,  had  brought 
his  estate  into  a  narrow  compass. 

It  is  observed,  and  most  trulv,  that  silence  and 
submission  are  charming  qualities,  and  work  most 
m>on  passionate  men  ;  and  it  proved  so  with  Sir 
George  ;  for  these,  and  a  general  report  of  Mr. 
Donne's  merits,  together  with  his  winning  be- 
haviour, which,  when  it  would  entice,  had  a  strange 
kind  of  elegant  irresistible  art.  These  and  time 
had  so  dispassionaled  Sir  George,  that  as  the  world 
had  approved  his  daughter's  choice,  so  he  also 
could  not  but  see  a  more  than  ordinary  merit  in  his 
new  son  ;  and  this  at  last  melted  him  into  so  much 
remorse — for  love  and  anger  are  so  like  agues,  as 
to  have  hot  and  cold  fits  ;  and  love  in  parents, 
though  it  may  be  quenched,  yet  is  easily  rekindled, 
and  expires  not  till  death  denies  mankind  a  natu- 
ral heat — that  he  laboured  his  son's  restoration 
to  his  place,  using  to  that  end  both  his  own  and 
his  sister's  power  to  her  lord,  but  with  no  success : 
for  his  answer  was,  that  though  he  was  unfeignedly 
sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  yet  it  was  inconsistent 
with  his  place  and  credit,  to  discharge  and  re- 
admit servants  at  the  request  of  passionate  peti- 
tioners. 

Sir  George's  endeavour  for  Mr.  Donne's  re- 
admission  was  by  all  means  to  be  kept  secret ;  for 
men  do  more  naturally  reluct  for  errors  than  sub- 
mit to  put  on  those  blemishes  that  attend  their 
visible  acknowledgment.  But,  however,  it  was 
not  long  before  Sir  (Joorge  appeared  to  be  so  far 
reconciled,  as  to  wish  their  happiness,  and  not  to 
deny  them  his  paternal  blessing,  but  yet  refused 
to  contribute  any  means  that  might  conduce  to 
their  livelihood. 

Mr.  Donne's  estate  was  the  greatest  part  spent 
in  many  and  chargeable  travels,  books,  and  dear- 
bought  experience  :  he  out  of  all  employment  that 
might  yield  a  support  for  himself  and  wife,  who 
had  been  curiously  and  plentifully  educated ;  both 
their  natures  generous,  and  accustomed  to  confer, 
and  not  to  receive,  courtesies  :  these  and  other 
considerations,  but  chiefly  that  his  wife  was  to 
bear  a  part  in  his  sufierings,  surrounded  him  with 
many  sad  thoughts,  and  some  apparent  apprehen- 
sions of  want. 


But  his  sorrows  were  lessened  and  his  wants 
prevented,  by  the  seasonable  courtesy  of  their 
noble  kinsman.  Sir  Francis  Wolly,  of  Pirford,  in 
Surrey,  who  entreated  them  to  a  cohabitation  widi 
him  ;  where  they  remained  with  much  freedom  to 
themselves,  and  equal  content  to  him,  for  some 
years ;  and  as  their  charge  increased — she  had 
yearly  a  child — so  did  his  love  and  bounty. 

It  hath  been  observed  by  wise  and  considering 
men,  that  wealth  hath  seldom  been  the  portion, 
and  never  the  mark  to  discover  good  people  ;  but 
that  Almighty  God,  who  dispoeeth  all  things  wisely, 
hath  of  hu  abundant  goodness  denied  it — ^he  only 
knows  why — to  many,  whose  minds  he  hath  en- 
riched with  the  spreater  blessings  of  knowledge  and 
virtue,  as  the  fairer  testimonies  of  his  love  to 
mankind :  and  this  was  the  present  condition  of 
this  man  of  so  excellent  erudition  and  endowments ; 
whose  necessary  and  daily  expenses  were  hardly 
reconcilable  with  his  uncertain  and  narrow  estate. 
Which  I  mention,  for  that  at  this  time  there  was 
a  most  generous  offer  made  him  for  the  moderat- 
ing of  his  worldly  cares,  the  declaration  of  which 
shall  be  the  next  employment  of  my  pen. 

God  hath  been  so  good  to  his  church,  as  to 
afford  it  in  every  age  some  such  men  to  serve  at 
his  altar  as  have  been  piously  ambitious  of  doing 
good  to  mankind  ;  a  disposition,  that  is  so  like  to 
God  himself,  that  it  owes  itself  only  to  Him  who 
takes  a  pleasure  to  behold  it  in  his  creatures. 
These  times*  he  did  bless  with  many  such,  some 
of  which  still  live  to  be  patterns  of  apostolical  cha- 
rity, and  of  more  than  human  patience.  I  have 
said  this,  because  I  have  occasion  to  mention  one 
of  them  in  my  following  discourse — namely,  Dr. 
Morton  f,  the  most  laborious  and  learned  Bishop  of 
Durham  ;  one  that  Grod  hath  blessed  with  perfect 
intellectuals  and  a  cheerful  heart  at  the  age  of 
ninety-four  years,  and  is  yet  living  ;  one,  that  in 
his  days  of  plenty  had  so  large  a  heart  as  to  use 
his  large  revenue  to  the  encouragement  of  learning 
and  virtue,  and  is  now,  be  it  spoken  with  sorrow, 
reduced  to  a  narrow  estate,  which  he  embraces 
without  repining ;  and  still  shows  the  beauty  of 
his  mind  by  so  liberal  a  hand,  as  if  this  were  an 
age  in  which  to-morrow  were  to  care  for  itself.  I 
have  taken  a  pleasure  in  giving  the  reader  a  short 
but  true  character  of  this  good  man,  my  friend, 
from  whom  I  received  this  following  relation.  He 
sent  to  Mr.  Donne,  and  entreated  to  borrow  an 
hour  of  his  time  for  a  conference  the  next  day. 
After  their  meeting,  there  was  not  many  minutes 

t  Dr.  Morton  was  a  most  excellent  prelate,  lealoiu, 
learned,  and  charitable.  He  was  descended  tnm  the san>tt 
family  as  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Morton,  the  aealona 
adherent  of  the  unfortunate  Henry  VI.  and  the  calum- 
niated minister  of  Henry  VII.  Dr.  Morton  suffered  much 
during  the  ascendancy  of  the  |Mtrliament.  and  in  his  time 
of  need  found  an  asylum  under  the  roof  of  Sir  Christopher 
Yelverton,  where  he  undertook  the  education  of  that  gen- 
tleman's son,  the  celebrated  Sir  Henry  Yelrerton.  His 
grateful  pupil  thus  commemorates  his  ancient  tutor.  "  He 
was  an  ancient  bishop,  and  had  all  the  qualifications  fit 
for  his  order,  either  to  adorn  or  govern  a  church ;  but 
abore  all,  he  was  eminent  for  his  invincible  patience  under 
so  many  riolent  persecutions  and  almost  necessities^ 
always  rejoicing  in  his  losses,  and  protesting  that  he 
thought  himself  richer  with  nothing  and  a  good  conscience 
than  those  who  had  devoured  his  goodly  bishopric."  He 
died  on  the  »nd  of  SeptembOT,  1650,  in  the  ninety-fifth 
year  of  bis  age. 
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passed  before  he  spake  to  Mr.  Donne  to  this  pur- 
pose : — **  Mr.  Donne,  the  occasion  of  sending  for 
you  is  to  propose  to  you  what  I  have  often  revoWed 
m  my  own  thought  since  I  last  saw  you,  which, 
nevertheless,  I  will  not  declare  but  upon  this  con- 
dition, that  you  shall  not  return  me  a  present 
tDSwer,  but  forbear  three  days,  and  bestow  some 
part  of  that  time  in  fastinff  and  prayer  ;  and  after 
a  serious  consideration  of  what  I  shall  propose, 
then  return  to  me  with  your  answer.  Deny  me 
no^  Mr.  Donne  ;  for  it  is  the  effect  of  a  true  love, 
which  I  would  gladly  pay  as  a  debt  due  for  yours 
tome." 

This  request  being  granted,  the  doctor  expressed 
himself  thus  : — 

**  Mr.  Donne,  I  know  your  education  and  abili- 
ties;  I  know  your  expectation  of  a  state-employ- 
ment, and  I  know  your  fitness  for  it ;  aud  I  know 
too  the  many  delays  and  contingencies  that  attend 
eoort  promises  :  and  let  me  tell  you  that  n^  love, 
be^  by  our  long  friendship  and  your  merits, 
haiJi  prompted  me  to  such  an  inquisition  after 
your  present  temporal  estate,  as  makes  me  no 
itranger  to  your  necessities,  which  I  know  to  be 
§aeh  as  your  generous  spirit  could  not  bear,  if  it 
were  not  supported  with  a  pious  patience.  You 
know  I  have  formerly  persuaded  you  to  wave  your 
eoort-hopes,  and  enter  into  holy  orders,  which  I 
now  again  persuade  you  to  embrace,  with  this 
reason  added  to  my  former  request: — the  king 
hath  yesterday  made  me  Dean  of  Gloucester,  and 
I  am  also  possessed  of  a  benefice,  the  profits  of 
which  are  equal  to  those  of  my  deanery ;  I  will 
think  my  deanerv  enough  for  my  maintenance, 
who  am,  and  resolve  to  me,  a  single  man,  and  will 
quit  my  benefice,  and  estate  you  in  it ;  which  the 
patron  is  willing  I  shall  do,  if  Grod  shall  incline 
your  heart  to  embrace  this  motion.  Remember, 
Mr.  Donne,  no  man's  education  or  parts  make  him 
too  good  for  this  employment,  which  is  to  be  an 
ambassador  for  the  God  of  glory — that  Grod,  who 
by  a  vile  death  opened  the  gates  of  life  to  mankind. 
Make  me  no  present  answer,  but  remember  your 
promise,  and  return  to  me  the  third  day  with  your 
zesolution." 

At  the  hearing  of  this,  Mr.  Donne's  faint  breath 
and  perplexed  countenance  gave  a  visible  testi- 
mony of  an  inward  conflict ;  but  he  performed  his 
promise,  and  departed  without  returning  an  answer 
till  the  third  day,  and  then  his  answer  was  to  this 
effect: — 

<*  My  most  worthy  and  most  dear  friend,  since  I 
aw  you,  I  have  been  faithful  to  my  promise,  and 
have  also  meditated  much  of  your  great  kinihiess, 
which  bath  been  such  as  would  exceed  even  my 
gratitude  ;  but  that  it  cannot  do ;  and  more  I 
cannot  return  you  ;  and  I  do  that  with  a  heart 
fsU  of  humility  and  thanks,  though  I  may  not 
aeeepft  of  your  offer:  but,  sir,  my  refusal  is  not  for 
that  I  think  myself  too  good  for  that  calling,  for 
which  kings,  if  they  think  so,  are  not  good  enough  : 
Bor  for  tlukt  my  education  and  learning,  though  not 
eminent,  may  not,  being  assisted  with  God's  grace 
and  hninility,  render  me  in  some  measure  fit  for 
it :  bttt  I  dare  make  so  dear  a  friend  as  you  are, 
my  eonfiessor  :  some  irregularities  of  my  ufe  have 
been  so  visible  to  some  men,  that  though  I  have, 
I  thank  God,  made  my  peace  with  him  by  peniten- 
tial resolutions  against  them,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  Ids  gnoe  baxuahed  them  my  affections ;  yet  this. 


which  God  knows  to  be  so,  is  not  so  visible  to 
man  as  to  free  me  from  their  censures,  and  it 
may  be  that  sacred  calling  from  a  dishonour.  And 
besides,  whereas  it  is  determined  by  the  best  of 
casuists,  that  God's  glory  should  be  the  first  end, 
and  a  maintenance  the  second  motive  to  embrace 
that  calling  ;  and  though  each  man  may  propose 
to  himself  both  together,  yet  the  first  may  not  be 

Eut  last  without  a  violation  of  conscience,  which 
e  that  searches  the  heart  will  judge.  And  truly 
my  present  condition  is  such,  tliat  if  I  ask  my  own 
conscience,  whether  it  be  reconcilable  to  that 
rule,  it  is  at  this  time  so  perplexed  about  it,  that  I 
can  neither  give  myself  nor  you  an  answer.  You 
know,  sir,  who  says,  <  Happy  is  that  man  whose 
conscience  doth  not  accuse  him  for  that  thing 
which  he  does.'  To  these  I  might  add  other  rea- 
sons that  dissuade  me ;  but  I  crave  your  favour 
that  I  may  forbear  to  express  them,  and  thankfully 
decline  your  offer." 

This  was  his  present  resolution,  but  the  heart  of 
man  is  not  in  his  own  keeping  ;  and  he  was  des- 
tined to  this  sacred  service  by  a  higher  hand  ;  a 
hand  so  powerful,  as  at  last  forced  him  to  a  com- 
pliance; of  which  I  slull  give  the  reader  an  account 
before  I  shall  give  a  rest  to  my  pen. 

Mr.  Donne  and  his  wife  continued  with  Sir 
Francis  Wolly  till  his  deatli*  :  a  little  before  which 
time.  Sir  Francis  was  so  happy  as  to  make  a  per- 
fect reconciliation  betwixt  Sir  George,  and  his 
forsaken  son  and  daughter  ;  Sir  George  condition- 
ing by  bond,  to  pay  to  Mr.  Donne  800/.  at  a  certain 
day,  as  a  portion  with  his  wife,  or  20/.  quarterly 
for  their  maintenance,  as  the  interest  for  it,  till  the 
said  portion  was  paid. 

Most  of  those  years  that  he  lived  with  Sir  Francis, 
he  studied  the  Civil  and  Canon  Laws  ;  in  which  he 
acquired  such  a  perfection,  as  was  judged  to  hold 
proportion  with  many  who  had  made  that  study 
the  emplo^TQent  of  their  whole  life. 

Sir  Francis  being  dead,  and  that  happy  family 
dissolved,  Mr.  Donne  took  for  himself  a  house  in 
Mitcham,  —near  to  Croydon  in  Surrey, — a  place 
noted  for  good  air  and  choice  company  :  there  his 
wife  and  children  remained  ;  and  for  himself  he 
took  lodgings  in  London,  near  to  Whitehall, 
whither  his  friends  and  occasions  drew  him  very 
often,  and  where  he  was  as  often  visited,  by  many 
of  the  nobility  and  others  of  this  nation,  who  used 
him  in  their  counsels  of  greatest  consideration, 
and  with  some  rewards  for  his  better  subsistence. 
Nor  did  our  own  nobility  only  value  and  favour 
him,  but  his  acquaintance  and  friendship  was 
sought  for  by  most  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations, 
and  by  many  other  strangers,  whose  learning  or 
business  occasioned  their  stay  in  this  nation. 

He  was  much  importuned  by  many  friends  to 
make  his  constant  residence  in  London  ;  but  he 
still  denied  it,  having  settled  his  dear  wife  and 
children  at  Mitcham,  and  near  some  friends  that 
were  bountiful  to  them  and  him  ;  for  they,  God 
knows,  needed  it :  and  that  you  may  the  better 
now  judge  of  the  then  present  condition  of  his 
mind  and  fortune,  I  shall  present  you  with  an 
extract  collected  out  of  some  few  of  his  many 
letters. 

And  the  reason  why  I  did  not  send  an 


answer  to  your  last  w^k's  letter,  was,  because  it 


*  In  iAlOi 
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toan-l  ma  nndBr  too  gn^  >  cadncn  ;  uid  aX 
pnaent  "lit  tiiiu  witli  ok  :  There  u  not  nne 
ponon,  but  analt,  mall  «f  nv  funily :  1  lure 
almdj  loM  Wf  B  cbild,  ud,  witk  that  muchanre 
* '  nB,  tnf  wife  k  Ulan  tato  aaeb  a  iliBcoinpnaorc, 
void  ■ffliot  her  too  cxtmnel}',  but  Ihat  tbt 
DCB  of  ail  her  Mhrr  diildrHi  «upiti«s  her ,  of 
OIK  of  which,  is  goad  bhli,  1  ban  dm  iniidt  hop>: 
and  tbeao  meet  witli  a  fortuni'  bo  ill  pravided  for 
pbjuic,  and  such  rvliet,  that  if  Gud  ahunld  Ekw  Da 
with  b»ri«Js,  I  know  not  liow  to  prrTatm  even 
:  but  I  flatter  mnejt  with  tliB  hope,  that  1 
am  ijiat;  too  ;  for  I  caimat  wmMc  fadlor  than  by 

aacU  griefa,     Aa  for, 

From  laj  baqiilal  at  Uilcham, 
Aug.  10.  John  DoHin. 

ThoB  be  did  benaaa  binuelf :  and  (boa  in  other 


For,  wt  hardly  diacorer  a  Kin,  when  it  ia 

:  with  thta  or  the  farmer  I  haTc  often  aoa' 
pected  iiiyaelf  lu  be  nvennkeii ;  wliicli  is,  with  ao 
over-canieBt  desire  of  (he  next  life :  and,  tliouf;h  1 
kniiK  it  is  unt  merely  a  ireannuaa  of  thia,  becaa«e 
1  hod  Iho  same  de«re  wbon  I  went  with  t)i«  tide, 
aud  eujoyed  fairer  bopaa  than  T  nmr  du  ;  yet  T 
ilaubt  worldly  troublea  Ikavc  increaaed  it :  'tii»  now 
apring,  and  all  tile  pleaaurea  of  it  diapleaae  n>e  i 
eTei7  olbcr  tree  bloBSotna,  and  I  witfaer :  1  grow 
okler,  and  act  better  ;  niy  Mren^  dimiuiabolb, 
and  my  load  |;rowa  heaiier  ;  and  yet  1  vronld  bin 
be  or  do  aomotbiuj;  ;  bat  thai  I  cannot  tell  wlat, 

lo  wonder  in  this  tinie  of  my  aadaeaa  ;  fur  to 
ohooae  is  to  do  ;  bat  to  be  no  part  of  uxy  body,  in 
•a  to  be  notliinft :  And  bo  I  am,  and  aliall  ao  judge 
myselT,  tialeai  I  ounid  be  as  iBcorpnratpd  mto  a 
part  of  the  world,  aa  by  boainrai  ~  -  -'    - 


bat,  if  I  do  eoiTtiiRie  longer  thas,  I  ahall 
have  oMnfort  in  Ibn,  tlml  my  bkaaed  Savinor  in 
CKFTCtsitiit  hia  hratice  upon  my  two  worldly  p>rM, 

tny  fortuoe  and  mr  bo-iy,  reeerra  all  hjn  mci'ey 
lal  which  moFt  ne«i»  h,  laj  aual !  which  in,  I 
I,  too  like  a  portiT,  that  is  Tery  ofR-n  near 
ate.  and  yet  goeH  not  out.    Sir,  I  profcra  te 

you  imly,  that  my  Insthneaa  lo  gi'e  orcr  writing 
aeema  to  myself  a  sij,"!]  that  I  ahall  write  "  " 


Thia  I  made 
I  imderatood  the 
•tudy  of  oar  laws  ;  but  was  din-rtod  by  leariof; 
that,  and  embivnni^  the  womt  voluptuousDeas,  an 
liydroptic  immoderoie  deairc  of  liiunan  learning 
and  langoagea :  beautiful  onuunenta  indeed  to 
raen  of  f^reM  fortnntii,  bnt  mine  waa  itrown  ea  low 
aa  to  noed  an  oecnpatinn  ;  which  I  thouKfat  1  en- 
lered  well  into,  when  I  aubjeeted  myself  lo  auch  a 
■errice  as  I  t)iau(;bt  mi)rht  exervht  my  poor 
abililioe  :  and  there  1  numbled,  and  [ell  too  ;  and 
now  I  am  became  so  little,  or  aueh  a  notfaiHg,  that 
1  am  not  a  aabjrrt  jnx'd  enough  fur  on;  of  my  own 
letters. — Sir,  I  feai-  my  preiwnl  diwonlent  doot 
not  proceed  from  a  good  root,  tbat  I  am  ao  well 
ODQlenl*  to  be  nolhiug,  tliat  in,  dead.  BdI,  ht, 
though  my  fortune  hiUh  made  me  aach,  aa  tint  I 
am  lather  a  aickneaa  or  a  ili«e»»o  of  the  world, 
lliaa  any  pari  of  it,  and  therefore  neither  lure  it, 
nor  life  ;  yet  1  would  gladly  live  to  beeome  aomt' 
aoeh  thinit  as  you  sliould  not  repeat  laving  me  : 
Sir,  your  own  ■ml  cannot  be  more  aealous  for 
jaar  good,  than  I  am  ;  and  God,  who  loves  that 
teal  ill  me,  will  not  tnlTcr  you  to  doabt  it :  You 
wonld  pity  me  now,  if  you  aa*  me  trrile,  for  my 
pain  hath  drawn  my  head  ao  much  awry,  and 
holds  it  to,  that  my  eye  cannot  follow  my  pen.  I 
Uierefori)  receive  you  into  mj  prayer*  with  mine 
own  wEsr]-  soul,  and  commend  myaelf  to  yoiin. 
I  doubt  not  bat  next  weel  will  bring  you  good 
twwg,  fur  I  have  either  mending  or  dying  oQ  my 


Youi 


poor  fnend.  and 
lrod>  poor  patient. 

John  Doknk. 


tor  about  two  yoara,  all  which  lime  hi*  lamily 
remained  ronstantly  at  Miteliam  ;  and  to  which 
place  he  often  retired  liiinself,  and  dealined  to\ 
days  til  a  Gonstant  atndy  of  some  points  i^f  ei 
trovcray  belwiil  the  English  and  Roman  Church, 
and  e^ecially  those  of  Supremae^  and  Allegianee: 
and  lo  that  place  and  aadi  Mndiaa  hs  could  will- 
ingly h»To        '  ■   ■  ■  ■        "  '     -    -■■•■'       '  - 

be  ao  powerful,  as  toeawe  ihs  rpHMival  nf  himself 
and  family  to  London,  where  Sir  Hubert  Dirwrr*, 
a  gentletnan  of  a  -vay  noble  eHtate,  Hud  a  more 
lilienU  mitid,  aaa^i-d  him  and  his  wife  au  useful 
a)«rtineot  in  bis  own  Urge  booac  in  Drury-lane, 


.•im 


lympathiaed  with 
him  and  his,  in  ail  their  joy  and  sorrown. 

Altbis  time  of  Hr.  DiHnic'a  and  bis  wili^'a  living 
in  Sir  Robert's  house,  the  Lord  Hay  was,  by 
King  James,  neat  apun  a  glorious  erabaasy  to  Uh- 
thisi  French  king,  Heoi^  tbe  Fourth  ;  and  Sir 
Roliert  put  on  a  audden  reaolotinn  to  aceompanv 
him  lo  the  French  oonrt,  and  to  be  present  at  ' 
audicoee  tliEre.  And  Sir  Robert  jiul  on  a*  an^ 
a  rcatilntien,  lo  aolicit  Mr.  Donne  to  be  liia  c 
panicai  in  that  joutney.  And  this  denre  was  i 
denly  made  known  to  bia  wife,  who  was  then  with 
child,  and  otherwise  under  so  dangerous  a  habi 
of  body,  as  to  her  bnllh,  that  she  profewted  u 
BnwillingiHwK  to  allow  him  any  abwnee  from  ber ; 
aaytng.  Her  divining  soul  boded  her  some  ill  ir  *"* 
abaonce  ;  and  therefore  denred  him  not  to  h 
her.  This  made  Mr.  Uonne  lay  aaide  all  Iboaghta  i 
of  the  journey,  and  really  lo  rewlve  ngains 
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But  Sir  Robert  beeame  iwrtleiMi  in  his  penoamowi 
far  it,  mod  Mr.  Doane  was  so  generom  as  to  think 
he  haid  aoM  his  liberty,  when  he  received  ao  mai^ 
charitable  kindnesses  from  him  ;  and  teM  his 
wife  ao  ;  who  did  therefore,  with  an  nnwilling- 
willii^neaB,  give  a  faint  consent  to  tlie  jonmej, 
which  was  proposed  to  be  but  for  two  months  ; 
fv  about  that  time  they  determined  their  retvm. 
Within  a  few  days  after  iIhs  resolve,  the  ambas- 
Sidor,  Sir  Robert,  and  Mr.  Donne,  left  London  ; 
and  were  ihe  twelfth  day  got  all  safe  to  Paris. 
Two  days  after  their  amral  there,  Mr.  Donne 
was  left  alone  in  tliat  room,  in  i^ich  Sir  Robert, 
tad  he  and  some  other  friends,  had  dined  toge^er. 
To  this  plaee  Sir  Robert  returned  within  half  an 
hoar  ;  and  aa  he  left,  so  he  found,  Mr.  Donne 
done:  bat  in  such  an  eestaey,  and  so  altered  as  to 
hs  looks,  as  amazed  Sir  Robert  to  behind  him  ; 
iasomuch  tiiat  be  earnestly  desired  Mr.  Donne  to 
declare  what  had  befallen  hira  in  the  short  time 
•f  his  absence.  To  whieh  Mr.  Donne  was  not 
able  to  make  a  present  answer :  but,  after  a  long 
tad  perplexed  pause,  did  at  last  say,  ^  I  have  seen 
a  dreadful  rision  since  I  saw  you  :  I  hare  seen 
my  dear  wife  pass  twice  by  me  through  this  room, 
whh  her  hair  hanging  about  her  shoulders,  and  a 
dead  child  in  her  arms  :  this  I  have  seen  since  I 
mm  you."  To  which  Sir  Robert  replied,  **  Sure, 
■r,  you  hare  slept  since  I  saw  you  ;  and  this  is 
the  result  of  some  melandioly  dream,  which  I 
desire  you  to  forget,  for  you  are  now  awake." 
To  whieh  Mr.  Dtmne's  reply  was  :  **  I  cannot  be 
that  I  now  live,  Hum  that  I  have  not  slept 


■nee  I  saw  yon  :  and  am  as  sure,  that  at  her 
aeeond  appearing,  riie  stopped,  and  looked  me  in 
the  fhce,  and  vanished." — Rest  and  sleep  had  not 
altered  ^ir.  Donne's  opinion  the  next  day :  for  he 
Brmed  this  vision  with  a  more  deliberate, 
ao  confirmed  a  c(mfidenee,  that  he  inclined 
Robert  to  a  faint  belief  that  the  vision  was 
Ime. — It  is  truly  said,  Hiat  desire  and  doubt  have 
no  rest  ;  and  it  proved  so  with  Sir  Robert;  for  he 
immediately  sent  a  servant  to  Drewry-house,  with 
a  charge  to  hasten  back,  and  bring  him  word, 
whether  Mrs.  Donne  were  alive  ;  and,  if  alive,  in 
what  condition  she  was  as  to  her  health.  The 
twdfth  day  the  messenger  retamed  with  this 
aeeount, — that  he  found  and  left  Mrs.  Donne  vexy 
aad,  and  sick  in  her  bed  ;  aud  that,  after  a  long 
and  dangerous  labour,  she  had  been  delivered  of  a 
dead  chQd.  And,  upon  examination,  the  abortiop 
aroved  to  be  the  same  day,  and  about  the  very 
hoar,  that  Mr.  Donne  affirmed  he  saw  her  pass  by 
him  in  fais  ^lamber. 

Tfaaa  as  a  rehsdon  that  will  beget  some  wonder, 
and  it  well  may ;  for  most  of  our  world  are  at 
present  possessed  with  an  opinion,  that  visions 
and  miracles  are  ceased.  And,  though  it  is  most 
certain,  that  two  lutes  being  both  strung  and 
to  an  equal  pitch,  and  then  one  played 
the  other,  that  is  atot  touched,  being  laid 
upan  a  table  at  a  fH  distance,  will — like  an  edio 
ta  a  tninipet — ^warUe  a  faint  audible  harmony  in 
answer  to  the  same  tune  ;  yet  many  will  not 
befiere  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  sympathy  of 
aouh  ;  and  I  am  well  pleased,  that  every  reader 
do  eijqy  his  own  opinion.  But  if  the  unbelieving 
will  not  allow  the  believing  reader  of  this  story  a 
liberty  to  believe  that  it  may  be  true,  then  I  wish 
him  to  consider,  many  wise  men  have  beHeved 


that  the  ghost  of  JuKusCnaardid  appear  to  Brutus, 
and  that  both  St.  Austin,  and  Monica  his  mother, 
had  visions  in  order  to  his  conversion.  And 
though  these,  and  many  others — ^too  many  to 
name — have  but  the  autltority  of  human  story, 
yet  the  incredibla  reader  may  find  in  the  Sacred 
story*,  that  Samuel  did  appear  to  Saul  eve  after 
his  death — whether  really  or  not  I  undertake  not 
to  determine. — And  Bildad,  in  the  Book  of  Job, 
says  these  words -f" :  •*  A  spirit  passed  before  my 
face  ;  the  hair  of  my  head  stood  up  ;  fear  and 
trembling  came  upon  me,  and  made  all  my  bones 
to  shake."  Upon  which  words  I  will  make  no 
comment,  but  leave  them  to  be  considered  by  tho 
incredalouB  reader;  to  whom  I  will  also  commend 
this  following  consideration  :  That  there  be  many 
pious  and  learned  men,  that  believe  our  merciful 
God  hath  assigned  to  every  man  a  particular 
guardian  angel,  to  be  his  constant  monitor  ;  and 
to  attend  him  in  all  his  dangers,  both  of  body  and 
soul.  And  the  opinion  that  every  man  hath  his 
particular  angel  may  gain  some  authority  by  the 
relation  of  St.  Peter's  miraculous  deliverance  out 
of  prison  ty  not  by  many,  but  by  one  angel.  And 
this  belief  may  yet  gain  more  credit,  by  the 
reader's  considering,  that  when  Peter  after  his  en- 
largement knocked  at  the  door  of  Mary  the  mother 
of  John,  and  Rhode,  the  maid  -  servant,  being 
surprised  with  joy  that  Peter  was  there,  did  not 
let  him  in,  but  ran  in  haste,  and  told  the  disciples 
— ^who  were  then  and  there  met  together — that 
Peter  was  at  the  door  ;  and  they,  not  believing  it, 
said  she  was  mad  :  yet,  when  she  again  affirmed 
it,  though  they  then  believed  it  not,  yet  they  con- 
cluded, and  said,  <<  It  is  his  angel." 

More  observations  of  this  nature,  and  inferences 
from  them,  might  be  made  to  gain  the  relation  of 
a  firmer  belief :  but  I  forbear,  lest  I,  that  intended 
to  be  but  a  relator,  may  be  ^lought  to  be  an  en- 
gaged person  for  the  pro^dng  what  was  related 
to  me  ;  and  yet  I  think  mvself  bound  to  declare, 
that  though  it  was  not  told  me  by  Mr.  Donne 
himself,  it  was  told  me — now  long  since — by  a 
person  of  honour,  and  of  such  intimacy  with  him, 
that  he  knew  more  of  the  secrets  of  his  soul  than 
any  person  then  living  :  and  I  think  he  told  me 
the  truth  ;  for  it  was  told  with  such  circumstances, 
and  such  asseveration,  that — to  say  nothing  of  my 
own  thoughts— I  verily  believe  he  that  Ud^  it  me, 
did  himself  believe  it  to  be  true. 

I  forbear  the  reader's  farther  trouble,  as  to  the 
relation,  and  what  concerns  it ;  and  ^ill  conclude 
mine,  with  commending  to  his  view  a  copy  of  verses 
given  by  Mr.  Donne  to  his  wife  at  the  tame  he 
then  paa*ted  from  lier.  And  I  beg  leave  to  tell, 
that  I  have  heard  some  critics,  learned  both  in 
languages  and  poetry,  say,  that  noae  of  the  Oreek 
or  Latin  poets  did  ever  equal  them. 

A  VALEDICTION,  FORBIDDING  TO  MOURN. 

As  virtuous  men  pass  mildly  away. 

And  whisper  to  their  souls,  to  go. 
While  some  of  their  sad  friends  do  say, 

**  The  breath  goes  now,"  and  some  say,  "  No:'* 

So  1^  us  melt,  and  make  no  noise. 

No  tear-floods,  nor  sigh  tempests  move ; 

Twcre  profanation  of  our  joys, 
To  tell  the  laity  our  lovo. 


•  1  Sam.  xxviii.  14. 

^Aotsxti.7-KX 


t  Job  Jv.  15-16. 
lb.  I3-ld. 
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Moring  of  th'  earth  brinsi  hamui  and  Caart: 
Men  reckon  what  it  did  or  meant : 

But  trepidatioo  of  the  epherea. 
Though  greater  far,  li  innocent 

Dull  euMunary  lovers*  love 
— Whoee  eonl  is  senae— cannot  admit 

Abcienoe,  becanee  that  doth  remore 
Those  things  which  elemented  it. 

But  wo,  by  a  lore  so  far  refined. 
That  ourselTert  know  not  what  it  is. 

Inter-assured  of  the  mind. 
Care  not  hands,  eyes,  or  lips  to  miss. 

Our  two  souls  therefore,  which  are  one, 
— Though  I  must  go,— endure  not  yet 

A  breach,  but  an  expansion. 
Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  beat 

If  we  be  two  f  we  are  two  so 

As  stiff  twin-compasses  are  two : 
Thy  soul,  the  ftji'd  foot,  makes  no  show 

To  move,  but  does  if  th'  other  do. 

And  though  thine  in  the  centre  sit. 
Yet,  when  my  other  far  does  roam. 

Thine  leans  and  hearkens  after  it. 
And  grows  erect  as  mine  comes  home. 

Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  must. 
Like  th*  other  foot,  obliquely  run : 

Thy  firmness  makes  my  circle  just. 
And  me  to  end  where  I  begun. 

I  return  from  my  account  of  the  vision,  to  tell 
the  reader,  that  both  before  Mr.  Donne's  going 
into  France,  at  his  being  there,  and  after  his 
return,  many  of  the  nobility  and  others  that  were 
powerful  at  court,  were  watchful  and  solicitous  to 
the  king  for  some  secular  employment  for  him. 
The  king  had  formerly  both  known  and  put  a 
value  upon  his  company,  and  had  also  given  him 
some  hopes  of  a  state  employment ;  being  always 
much  pleased  when  Mr.  Donne  attended  him, 
especially  at  his  meals  ;  where  there  were  usually 
many  deep  discourses  of  general  learning,  and 
very  often  friendly  disputes,  or  debates  of  religion, 
betwixt  his  majesty  and  those  divines,  whose 
pUces  required  their  attendance  on  him  at  those 
times  :  particularly  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel,  who 
then  was  Bishop  Montague*  —  the  publisher  of 

*  The  fifth  son  to  Sir  Edward  Montague,  and  brother  to 
Edward,  the  first  lord  Montague,  of  Broughton,  eminent 
fcM-  his  learning  and  liberality,  and  usually  called  **  King 
James*s  Ecclesiastical  Favourite.**  He  was  creiUed  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  by  King  James,  and  afterwards  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Winchester,  which  he  filled  only  two 
years,  dying  in  1618.  Ue  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  church 
of  Bath,  which,  while  he  filled  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
be  repaired  and  beautified  at  a  great  expense,  having  been 
incited  to  this  act  of  munificence  in  the  following  manner. 
When  he  held  his  primary  visitation  in  the  church  at 
Bath,  the  business  being  done  and  the  benediction  given. 
Sir  John  Harrington  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  addressed  his  lordship  in  a  Latin  poem  on  the 
ruinous  state  of  the  buildings  of  the  church,  and  concluded 
with  a  prophecy  of  its  future  flourishing  and  beautiful 
condition  under  the  auspices  of  the  bishop. 

Te  nempe  ad  decus  hoc  peperit  Natora ;  replevit 
Dolibns  eximiis  Deus :  ars  perfecta  polivit ; 
In  gremio  refoves  ter  magni  gratia  regis 
Ditavitque  bonis  tanta  ad  molimina  natls. 
Hue  tua  te  virtus  sorte  anclllante,  propdlit, 
Euge ;  opus  hoc  mire  pietatis  perfice. 

The  bishop,  so  fax  from  being  displeased  at  this  bold 
and  unusual  address,  answered  it  in  a  short  Latin  ipeech, 
ttud  promised  to  restore  the  cathedral. 


the  learned  and  eloqnent  works  of  his  majesty^- 
and  the  most  Reverend  Doctor  Andrews  f,  the 
late  learned  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  then 
the  king's  almoner. 

About  this  time  there  grew  many  disputes,  that 
concerned  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  allegianee, 
in  which  the  king  had  appeared,  and  engaged 
himself  by  his  public  writings  now  extant ;  and 
his  majesty  discoursing  with  Mr.  Donne,  oon- 
ceming  many  of  the  reasons  which  are  usually 
urged  against  the  taking  of  those  oaths,  appre- 
hended such  a  validity  and  clearness  in  his 
stating  the  questions,  and  his  answers  to  them, 
that  his  majesty  conmianded  him  to  bestow  some 
time  in  drawing  the  arguments  into  a  method,  and 
then  to  write  his  answers  to  them  ;  and,  having 
done  that,  not  to  send,  but  be  his  own  messenger, 
and  bring  them  to  him.  To  this  he  presently  and 
diligently  appUed  himself,  and  within  six  weeks 
brought  them  to  him  under  his  own  hand-writings 
as  they  be  now  printed  ;  the  book  bearing  the 
name  of  Pseudo-Martvr,  printed  anno  1610. 

When  the  king  had  read  and  considered  tl^t 
book,  he  persuaded  Mr.  Donne  to  enter  into  the 
ministry  ;  to  which,  at  that  time,  he  was,  and  ap- 
peared, very  unwilling,  apprehending  itr-^-such  was 
his  mistaken  modesty — to  be  too  weighty  for  his 
abilities  ;  and  though  his  majesty  hM  promised 
him  a  favour,  and  many  persons  of  worth  medi- 
ated with  his  majestv  for  some  secular  employ- 
ment for  him, — ^to  which  his  education  had  apted 
him — and  particularly  the  Earl  of  Somerset^, 
when  in  his  greatest  height  of  favour  ;  who  being 
then  at  Theobald's  with  the  king,  where  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  council  died  that  night,  the  earl 
posted  a  messenger  for  Mr.  Donne  to  come  to  him 
unmediately,  and  at  Mr.  Donne's  coming,  said, 
^  Mr.  Donne,  to  testify  the  reality  of  my  affection^ 
and  my  purpose  to  prefer  you,  stay  in  this  garden 
till  I  go  up  to  the  king,  and  bring  you  word  that 
you  are  clerk  of  the  council :  doubt  not  my  doing 
this,  for  I  know  the  king  loves  you,  and  know  the 
kinff  will  not  deny  me."  But  the  king  gave  a 
positive  denial  to  all  requests,  and,  having  a  dis- 
cerning spirit,  replied,  **  I  know  Mr.  Donne  is  a 
learned  man,  has  the  abilities  of  a  learned  divine, 
and  will  prove  a  powerful  preacher  ;  and  my 
desire  is  to  prefer  him  that  way,  and  in  that  way 
I  will  deny  you  nothinz  for  him."  After^  that 
time,  as  he  profe8seth§,  we  king  descended  to  a 
persuasion,  almost  to  a  solicitation,  of  him  to  enter 
mto  sacred  orders  :  which,  though  he  then  denied 
not,  yet  he  deferred  it  for  almost  three  years.  All 
which  time  he  applied  himself  to  an  incessant 

t  One  of  the  translators  of  King  James's  Bible ;  a  man 
celebrated  for  his  learning  and  piety.  He  is  said  to  havo 
possessed  a  critical  and  accurate  knowledge  of  at  least 
fifteen  modem  tongues.  His  writings  were  nimierous ; 
but  that  best  known,  and  perhaps  most  deservedly  so,  is 
his  Manual  of  Devotion,  which  was  seldom  out  of  his 
hand  for  some  time  before  his  death,  and  was  found  worn 
with  his  fingers  and  wet  with  his  tears.  A  modem  editor 
thus  recommends  it  to  the  reader :— *<  When  thou  hast 
bought  the  book,  enter  into  thy  closet  and  shut  the  door ; 
pray  with  Bishop  Andrews  for  one  week,  and  he  will  be 
thy  companion  for  the  residue  of  thy  years;  ho  will  be 
pleasant  in  thy  life,  and  in  thy  death  he  will  not  forsake 
thee.**  He  departed  this  life  at  Wfaichester  House  in 
fiouthwark,  on  the  85th  of  September  16S6,  in  the  seventy- 
first  year  of  his  age. 

t  The  notorious  Robert  Garr. 

i  In  his  Book  of  Defotiona. 
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fltndy  of  textual  dlYimtyy  and  to  the  attaintnent  of 
a  greater  perfection  in  the  learned  languagee, 
6i«ek  and  Hebrew. 

In  the  first  and  most  blessed  times  of  Chris- 
tianitj,  when  the  clergy  were  looked  upon  with 
rererenee,  and  deserved  it,  when  they  overcame 
their  oppoeers  by  high  examples  of  virtue,  by  a 
blessed  patience  and  long-suffering,  those  only 
were  then  judged  worthy  the  ministry,  whose 
quiet  and  meek  spirits  did  make  them  look  upon 
that  sacred  calling  with  an  humble  adoration  and 
fear  to  undertake  it ;  which  indeed  requires  such 
great  degrees  of  humility, and  labour,and  care,  that 
none  but  such  were  then  thought  worthy  of  that 
celestial  dignity.  And  such  only  were  then  sought 
out,  and  solicited  to  undertake  it  This  I  have 
mentioned,  because  forwardness  and  inconsidera- 
tion  ooold  not,  in  Mr.  Donne,  as  in  many  others, 
be  an  argument  of  insufficiency  or  unfitness  ;  for 
he  had  considered  lone,  and  had  many  strifes 
within  himself  concemmg  the  strictness  of  life, 
and  competency  of  learning,  required  in  such  as 
fDterinto  sacred  orders  ;  and  doubtless,  consider- 
bg  his  own  demerits,  did  humbly  ask  God  with 
St  Paul,  **  Lord,  who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  !"  and  with  meek  Moses,  **  Lord,  who  am 
II"  And  sure,  if  he  had  consulted  with  flesh 
and  blood,  he  had  not  for  these  reasons  put  his 
hand  to  that  holy  plough.  But  God,  who  is  able 
to  prevail,  wrestled  with  him,  as  the  angel  did 
with  Jacob,  and  marked  him  ;  marked  him  for 
his  own  ;  marked  him  with  a  blessing,  a  blessing 
of  obedience  to  the  motions  of  his  blessed  Spurit 
And  then,  as  he  had  formerly  asked  God  with 
Moaes,  «  Who  am  I !"  so  now,  being  inspired  with 
an  apprehension  of  (rod's  particular  mercy  to  him, 
in  the  king's  and  others'  solicitations  of  him,  he 
oune  to  ask  King  David's  thankful  question, 
*<  Lord,  who  am  I,  that  thou  art  so  mindful  of 
me  i"  So  mindful  of  me,  as  to  lead  me  for  more 
than  forty  years  through  this  wilderness  of  the 
many  temptations  and  various  turnings  of  a  dan- 
gerous life  ;  so  merciful  to  me,  as  to  move  the 
leamedest  of  kings  to  descend  to  move  me  to  serve 
at  the  altar !  So  merciful  to  me,  as  at  last  to 
move  my  heart  to  embrace  this  holy  motion  I  Thy 
motions  I  will  and  do  embrace  :  and  I  now  say 
with  the  blessed  Virgin,  "  Be  it  with  thy  servant 
as  seemeth  best  in  thy  sight :"  and  so,  blessed 
Jesus,  I  do  take  the  cup  of  salvation,  and  will  call 
upon  thy  name,  and  will  preach  thy  gospel. 

Such  strifes  as  these  St  Austin  had,  when 
St.  Ambr(»e  endeavoured  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  with  which  he  confesseth  he  acquainted 
his  friend  Alipius.  Our  learned  author, — a  man 
fit  to  write  after  no  mean  copy — did  the  like. 
And  declaring  his  intentions  to  his  dear  friend 
Dr.  King,  then  Bishop  of  London,  a  man  famous 
in  his  generation,  and  no  stranger  to  Mr.  Donne's 
abilities, — for  he  had  been  chaplain  to  the  lord 
chancellor,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Donne's  being  his 
lordship's  secretary — that  reverend  man  did  re- 
ccive  the  news  with  much  gladness ;  and,  after 
some  expressions  of  joy,  and  a  persuasion  to  be 
constant  in  his  pious  purpose,  he  proceeded  with 
all  convenient  speed  to  ordain  him  first  deacon, 
and  then  priest  not  long  after. 

Now  the  English  church  had  gained  a  second 
St.  Austin  ;  for  I  think  none  was  so  like  him 
U^ore  his  conversion,  none  so  like  St.  Ambrose 


after  it :  and  if  his  youth  had  the  infirmities  of  the 
one,  his  age  had  the  excellencies  of  the  other  ;  the 
learning  and  holiness  of  both. 

And  now  all  his  studies,  which  had  been  occa. 
slonally  diffused,  were  all  concentred  in  divinity. 
Now  he  had  a  new  calling,  new  thoughts,  and  a 
new  emplojrment  for  his  wit  and  eloqueuce.  Now, 
all  his  earthly  affections  were  changed  into  divine 
love  ;  and  all  the  faculties  of  his  own  soul  were 
engaged  in  the  conversion  of  others  ;  in  preaching 
the  glad  tidings  of  remission  to  repentiug  sinners, 
and  peace  to  each  troubled  soul.  To  these  he 
applied  himself  with  all  care  and  diligence  :  and 
now  such  a  change  was  wrought  in  him,  tliat  he 
could  say  with  David,  «  O  how  amiable  are  thy 
tabernacles,  O  Lord  God  of  hosts  !"  Now  he 
declared  openly,  that  when  he  required  a  temporal, 
Grod  gave  him  a  spiritual  blessing.  And  that  he 
was  now  gladder  to  be  a  door-keeper  in  the 
house  of  God,  than  he  could  be  to  enjoy  the 
noblest  of  all  temporal  employments. 

Presently  after  he  entered  into  his  holy  profes- 
sion, the  king  sent  for  him,  and  made  him  his 
chaplain  in  ordinary,  and  promised  to  take  a  par- 
ticular  care  for  his  preferment. 

And,  though  his  long  familiarity  with  scholars 
and  persons  of  greatest  quality,  was  such  as  might 
have  given  some  men  boldness  enough  to  have 
preached  to  any  eminent  auditory ;  yet  his  modesty 
in  this  employment  was  such  that  ho  could  not 
be  perauaded  to  it,  but  went  usually  accompanied 
with  some  one  friend  to  preach  privately  in  some 
village,  not  far  from  London  ;  his  first  sermon 
being  preached  at  Paddington.  This  he  did,  till 
his  majesty  sent  and  appointed  him  a  day  to 
preach  to  him  at  Whitehall  ;  and,  though  much 
were  expected  from  him,  both  by  his  majesty 
and  others,  yet  he  was  so  happy — which  few  are 
— as  to  satisfy  and  exceed  their  expectations : 
preaching  the  word  so,  as  showed  his  own  heart 
was  possessed  with  those  very  thoughts  and  joys 
that  he  laboured  to  distil  into  others  :  a  preacher 
in  earnest ;  weeping  sometimes  for  his  auditory, 
sometimes  with  them  ;  always  preaching  to  him- 
self, like  an  angel  from  a  cloud,  but  in  none  ; 
carrying  some,  as  St.  Paul  was,  to  heaven  in 
holy  raptures,  and  enticing  others  by  a  sacred  art 
and  courtsliip  to  amend  their  lives  :  hei*e  picturing 
a  vice  so  as  to  make  it  ugly  to  those  that  prac- 
tised it ;  and  a  virtue  so  as  to  nuike  it  beloved, 
even  by  those  that  loved  it  not ;  and  all  this  with 
a  most  particular  grace  and  an  uuexpressible 
addition  of  comeliness. 

There  may  be  some  that  may  incline  to  think — 
such  indeed  as  have  not  heard  him — that  my 
affection  to  my  friend  hath  transported  roe  to  an 
immoderate  commendation  of  his  preaching.  If 
this  meets  with  any  such,  let  me  entreat,  though 
I  will  omit  many,  yet  that  they  will  receive  a 
double  witness  for  what  I  say  ;  it  being  attested 
by  a  gentleman  of  worth, — Mr.  Chidley^,  a  fre- 
quent hearer  of  his  sermons — in  part  of  a  funeral 
elegy  writ  by  him  on  Dr.  Donne  ;  and  is  a  known 
truth,  though  it  be  in  verse. 

Each  altar  had  his  firo 

lie  kept  his  love,  but  not  his  object ;  wit 
He  did  not  baniah,  but  transplanted  it ; 


♦  Mr.  John  Chudleigh,  M.A.,  of  Wadham  CollcRe  in 
Oxford,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  George  Chudleigh,  liart., 
of  Alston,  in  Devonshire. 
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Mora  of  thb.  md  moTO  witPBMiM,  nugiit  be  bronght ; 
bat  1  furbcnr  had  return- 
Thai  Bummer,  in  the  Tenriaue  month  in  which 
he  enlerMi  into  ncred  atiea,  und  rnu  niade  the 
kiaf;'i  diapUin,  hli  m«iea^  then  guing  htw  pro- 

a  the  UniTersity  of  Gunbridgo  :  and  Mr. 
DoDiie  Mli^ading  iii>  majest)'  at  that  lime,  hi* 
nsjeaty  wu  plcaacd  U>  reooninieDd  him  to  the 
Jnireraitj,  In  be  msdr  doctor  in  di»inily.  Doctor 
Uumett*— lAcr  Archbishop  of  Vork— wm  then 
Vioc-Chanwilor,  who,  luiowiog  him  to  be  the 
aulfaar  of  that  learned  book  the  Pseado  Martyr, 
required  no  other  proof  of  his  abililioi,  but  pro- 
poMd  ii  to  the  UnirenitfiWho  {iresenily  aMenled, 
and  expreued  a  gladneaa,  (hat  they  had  cuch  an 

'   I  to  entitle  him  to  be  theirs, 

.bilitieti  and  industry  in  hia  profcaslon  were 
ent,  and  he  to  known  and  to  beloved  by 
of  luality,  that  within  the  first  year  of 
iits  enterine  into  sacred  orders,  be  had  fourteen 
•dvuwBona  of  wveral  benelioca  presented  to  him  ; 
but  they  ¥ren  in  the  eonntiy,  and  he  conid  not 
'  ia  beloved  London,  to  wfaicb  pbuv  be  had 
ral  inclination,  having  received  both  hia 
binh  and  education  in  it,  and  there  contracted  a 
friendship  with  man;,  whose  conversation  molli- 
plied  the  joj-a  nf  his  life  ;  but  an  employment 
'"lat  might  affix  him  to  that  place  would  be  wel- 
ome,  for  he  neeided  iL 
Immediately  after  hia  return  from  Ciunbridge, 
hia  wife  iliedt-,  leaving  him  a  man  of  a  narrow  un- 
aettled  «tate,  and — having  buried  five — the  ear«- 
fiil  father  of  eevcn  children  then  lirin;,  to  wham 
be  gave  a  voluntary  aaaurance,  never  to  bring 
them  under  The  aubjeetion  of  a  Hep-mother  ; 
whieh  promise  ho  kept  most  faithfully,  burjing 
with  ha  tcare  all  his  earthly  joys  in  his  most 
dear  and  deserving  wife's  grave,  and  betook  him- 
retired  and  solitary  life, 
redness,  which  was  oflea  from  the 
sight  of  his  deareet  friends,  he  became  crucified  to 
Uh  world,  and  all  those  vanities,  thooe  imaginary 
pleasures,  lliat  are  daily  acted  on  that  restlen 

— '    -"--y  were  as  nerf^tly  micified  la 

t  hard  to  think— beine,  panions 


delight  of  his  eyes,  and  the  ( 


youth ;  her  with  whoa  ha  had  divided  so  many 
pleiiAaot  Kii-row*  and  eootenlcd  feara  as  common 
profile  are  uut  capable  of  ; — nut  bard  lo  tliii-k  b«t 
ihaishelieing  now  rvmoved  by  deBth,a  comnieaeur. 
able  grief  took  a3  lull  a  poaaesaion  of  him  as  jo} 
bad  dane  ;  and  su  indeed  ii  did  ;  for  no*  liis  vor} 
loal  was  cleintniod  of  nothing  but  aadmua  ;  oon 
grief  look  so  full  a  poweniwi  uf  hia  heart,  ae  to 


wild 


■  j"y- 


If  it 


apelic 


wilder 


might  b«noan  himself  without  witneaa  or  reatraiot, 
and  pour  forth  hia  paaaions  like  Job  in  the  days 
of  hia  affliction.  Oh  that  I  might  have  the  desire 
of  my  heart  1  Oh  that  God  would  grant  the  Ihiag 
that  1  long  for  I  For  then,  aa  the  gnve  ii  ' 
bcr  bouse,  bo  I  would  hasten  to  make  it  mi 
that  we  two  miiht  there  make  our  beds  i 
in  the  dark.  1  huA,  aa  the  lemdilea mm 
by  the  riven  of  Babylon,  when  they  remembered 
Sion ;  so  he  g^ie  some  ease  to  his  opproHed  heart 
by  thus  venting  his  aorrowa  :  thus  he  began  the 
day,  and  ended  the  night ;  ended  the  restless 
night  and  began  the  weary  day  in  tamentatiooa. 
And  thus  he  continued,  till  a  consideration  of  hia 
new  eneagemenui  lo  Cod,  and  St.  Faura — "  Woe 
is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel  I"  disperaed 
those  sad  clouds  that  bad  tlien  benighted  hia 
hopes,  and  now  forced  him  to  behold  the  lighL 

Hia  lint  motion  from  h»  Iwuse  was  to  pRsdi 
where  his  beloved  wife  lay  Luiied.-'in  St.  Cle- 
uteDt'B  chureii,  near  Temple  Bar,  Lotidoa, — and 
hia  text  waa  a  part  of  the  Fropbet  Jeremy's  I^- 
meulalion ;  "  Lo,  I  am  the  maa  that  have  seen 
alSiction." 

And,  indeed,  his  verjr  worda  and  looks  testified 
bim  to  be  truly  sodi  a  man  ;  and  tiiey,  with  the 
addition  of  his  sighs  and  lean,  exprnscd  in  hi* 
sermon,  did  so  work  upon  the  affectiuos  of  his 
hearcru,  as  melted  and  munlded  them  in 
panionablfl  sadness  ;  and  so  tliey  left  the  coni^re- 
galion  ;  but  then  their  bouars  pre*cut«d  than 
with  objects  of  diveraion,  and  his  prtaentcd  him 

holding  many  helpless  children,  a  narrow  fortune, 
and  a  confideratiun  of  the  ntany  cares  and  oasnal- 
ties  that  attend  their  edufstion. 

In  this  lime  of  sadness  ho  was  bsportuned  by 
the  grave  benchcra  of  Lincoln's  Ion—who  were 
DDOe  the  companiuns  and  friends  of  hia  youth— to 
accept  of  their  Lecture,  which,  by  reason  of  Dr. 
Gstaker'sl  removal  from  thenoe.  was  then  void  ; 
of  which  he  accepted,  being  most  glad  to  renew 
bis  interrailled  friendiehip  witli  those  whom  he  so 
much  loved,  and  where  he  had  lieen  u  Saul, — 
thongh  not  to  per«ecate  Christianity,  or  lo  deride 
it,  yet  in  his  irregular  youth  to  neglect  llie  visible 
practice  of  it, — tiu^ro  lo  become  a  Paid,  and  preach 
aslvation  lu  liis  beloved  brethren. 

And  now  his  life  was  as  a  shining  light  among 
his  old  friends  ;  now  be  gave  an  ocular  lustimany 
of  the  sirictneia  and  regularity  of  it :  now  bo 
misfat  say,  aa  St.  Paul  aldviaeth  hia  Oirinlliiaiw, 
<•  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  as  I  follow  Christ,  and 


wonU  lit  Echaid, 
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wilk  M  je  hare  me  for  an  example  ;**  not  the 
eumple  of  a  busy-body,  bat  of  a  oontempladve,  a 
hmnlessy  an  hombley  and  an  holy  life  and  conver- 

The  love  of  that  noble  Society  was  expressed  to 
him  many  ways ;  for,  besides  £ur  lodgings  that 
vere  set  apart  and  newly  famished  for  him  with 
ill  necessaries,  other  coorteeies  were  also  daily 
added  ;  indeed  so  many,  and  so  freely,  as  if  they 
neant  their  gratitude  liiould  exceed  his  merits  : 
lod  in  this  love-strife  of  desert  and  liberality, 
tbey  continued  for  the  qiaoe  of  two  years,  he 
preaching  faithfully  and  constantly  to  them,  and 
they  liberally  requiting  him.  About  which  time 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  died,  and  the  palsgrave, 
who  had  lately  married  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  the 
ting's  only  daughter,  was  elected  and  crowned 
King  of  Bohemia,  the  unhappy  beginning  of  many 
miseries  in  that  nation. 

King  James,  whose  motto — Beati  padjiei — did 
traly  speak  the  very  thoughts  of  his  heart,  endea- 
Toored  first  to  prevent,  and  after  to  compose,  the 
diseords  of  that  dtscomposed  state  ;  and,  amongst 
odier  his  endeavours,  did  then  send  the  LiMd 
Hay,  Earl  of  Doncaster,  his  ambassador  to  those 
imsettled  princes  ;  and,  by  a  special  command 
from  his  majesty.  Dr.  Donne  was  appointed  to 
SMist  and  attend  that  employment  to  the  Princes 
of  the  Union  ;  for  which  the  earl  was  most  glad, 
iriko  had  always  put  a  great  value  on  him,  and 
laken  a  great  pleasure  in  his  conversation  and 
discourse  :  and  his  friends  at  Lincoln's  Inn  were 
M  glad  ;  for  they  feared  that  his  immoderate 
itudy,  and  sadness  for  his  wife's  death,  would,  as 
Jacob  said,  ^  make  his  days  few,"  and,  respecting 
his  bodily  health,  *^  evil"  too ;  and  of  this  there 
were  many  visible  signs. 

At  his  going,  he  left  his  friends  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  they  him,  with  many  reluctations :  for, 
thoagh  he  could  not  say  as  St.  Paul  to  his  Epbe- 
sians,  ^  Behold,  you,  to  whom  I  have  preached 
the  kingdom  of  God,  shall  fi*om  henceforth  see 
my  £ftce  no  more ;"  yet  he,  believing  himself  to 
be  in  a  consumption,  questioned,  and  they  feared 
it :  all  condudmg  that  his  troubled  mind,  with 
the  help  of  his  unintermitted  studies,  hastened 
the  decays  of  his  weak  body.  But  God,  who  is 
the  God  of  all  wisdom  and  goodness,  turned  it  to 
the  best ;  for  this  employment — ^to  say  nothing  of 
the  event  of  it — did  not  onlv  divert  him  from 
those  too  serious  studies  and  sad  thoughts,  but 
seemed  to  give  him  a  new  life,  by  a  true  occasion 
of  joy,  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  health  of  his 
most  dear  and  most  honoured  mistress,  the  Queen 
of  Bohemia,  in  a  foreign  nation  ;  and  to  be  a 
witness  of  that  gladness  which  she  expressed  to 
see  him :  who,  having  formerly  known  him  a 
ooortier,  was  much  joyed  to  see  him  in  a  canon- 
ical luibit,  and  more  glad  to  be  an  ear-witness  of 
his  excellent  and  powerful  preaching. 

About  fourteen  months  after  his  departure  out 
of  England,  he  returned  to  his  friends  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  with  his  sorrows  moderated,  and  his  health 
improved  ;  and  there  betook  himself  to  his  con- 
stant* course  of  preaching. 

About  a  year  after  his  return  out  of  Germany, 
Syr.  Carey  *  was  made  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  by 

*  Valentine  Carey,  Master  of  Christ's  Collie  in  Cflon- 
Widge  and  Ltaaa  nf  St  Paul's,  is  said  to  have  been  bom 
ia  Kortbomberiand.     He  was   oosueorated  Bishop  of 


his  removal  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's  being  va- 
cant, the  king  sent  to  Dr.  Donne,  and  appointed 
him  to  attend  him  at  dinner  the  next  day.  When 
his  majesty  was  sat  down,  before  he  had  eat  any 
meat,  he  said  after  his  pleasant  manner,  **  Dr. 
Donne,  I  have  invited  you  to  dinner  ;  and,  though 
you  sit  not  down  with  me,  yet  I  will  carve  to  you 
of  a  dish  that  I  know  you  love  well ;  for,  knowing 
you  love  London,  I  do  therefore  make  you  Dean 
of  Paul's  ;  and,  when  I  have  dined,  then  do  you 
take  your  beloved  dish  home  to  your  study,  say 
grace  there  to  yourself,  and  much  good  may  it  do 
you." 

Immediately  after  he  came  to  his  deanery,  he 
employed  workmen  to  repair  and  beautify  the 
chapel ;  suffering,  as  holy  David  once  vowed,  ^  his 
eyes  and  temples  to  take  no  rest,  till  he  had  first 
beautified  the  house  of  God." 

The  next  quarter  following,  when  his  father-in- 
law.  Sir  George  Moore, — whom  ti^ie  had  made  a 
lover  and  admirer  of  him— came  to  pay  to  him 
Uie  conditioned  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  he  refused 
to  receive  it ;  and  said — as  good  Jacob  did  when  he 
heard  his  beloved  son  Joseph  was  alive,  **  <  It  is 
enough.' — You  have  been  kind  to  me  and  mine  : 
I  know  your  present  condition  is  such  as  not  to 
abound,  and  I  hope  mine  is,  or  will  be  such  as 
not  to  need  it :  I  will  therefore  receive  no  more 
from  you  upon  that  contract ;"  and  in  testimony 
of  it  freely  gave  him  up  his  bond. 

Immedliately  after  his  admission  into  his  dean- 
ery, the  vicarage  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West, 
London,  fell  to  him  by  the  death  of  Dr.  White  f, 
the  advowson  of  it  having  been  given  to  him  long 
before  by  his  honourable  friend  Richard  Earl  of 
Dorset,  then  the  patron,  and  confirmed  by  his 
brother  the  late  deceased  Edward  ^,  both  of  them 
men  of  much  honour. 

By  these,  and  another  ecclesiastical  endowment 
which  fell  to  him  about  the  same  time,  given  to 
him  formerly  by  the  Earl  of  Kent,  he  was  enabled 
to  become  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  kind  to  his 
friends,  and  to  make  such  provision  for  his  chil- 
dren that  they  were  not  left  scandalous,  as  relat- 
ing to  their  or  his  profession  and  quality. 

The  next  parliament,  which  was  within  that 
pi'esent  year,  he  was  chosen  prolocutor  to  the 
convocation,  and  about  that  time  was  appointed 
by  his  majesty,  his  roost  eracious  master,  to 
preach  very  many  occasions  sermons,  as  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross,  and  other  places.  All  which  em- 
ployments he  performed  to  the  admiration  of  the 
representative  body  of  the  whole  clergy  of  this 
nation. 

U  e  was  once,  and  but  once,  clouded  with  the 
king's  displeasure,  and  it  was  about  this  time  ; 
which  was  occasioned  by  some  malicious  whis- 

Exeter  November  20th,  1620.  He  died  on  the  lUth  of 
June,  162G. 

t  Dr.  Thomas  White  was  a  native  of  Bristol,  vrhere  his 
memory  yet  flourishes,  heing  preserved  by  the  alnii>hou8es 
which  he  erected  and  endowed  there.  He  was  aluo  a  bene- 
factor to  6i(tn  College,  and  founded  a  lecture  on  moral 
philosiiphy  at  Oxford.  He  stood  high  as  a  pre«cher,  but 
was  not  known  as  an  aathor  otherwise  than  by  the  publi- 
cation of  some  sermons.    He  died  1st  March,  16x5. 

t  A  nobleman  of  high  talents  and  accomplitJiments. 
His  name  is  familiar  to  us  as  having  been  one  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  melancholy  duel  with  bis  inti- 
mate friend  Lord  Bruce,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
.related  in  the  Guardian,  Nos.  199-13S. 
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perer,  who  had  told  hiB  majesty  that  Dr.  Donne 
had  put  on  the  general  humour  of  the  pulpits, 
and  was  become  busy  in  insinuating  a  fear  of  the 
king's  inclining  to  popery,  and  a  dislike  of  his 
government ;  and  particularly  for  the  king's  then 
turning  the  Evenmg  Lectures  into  catechising, 
and  expounding  the  Prayer  of  our  Lord,  and  of 
the  Belief,  and  Commandments.  His  majesty 
was  the  mure  inclinable  to  believe  this,  for  that  a 
person  of  nobilitv,  and  great  note,  betwixt  whom 
and  Dr.  Donne  there  had  been  a  great  friendship, 
was  at  this  very  time  discarded  the  court — I  shall 
forbear  his  name,  unless  I  had  a  fairer  occasion — 
and  justly  committed  to  prison  ;  which  begot 
many  rumours  in  the  common  people,  who  in  this 
nation  think  they  are  not  wise,  unless  they  be 
busy  about  what  they  understand  not,  and  espe- 
cially about  religion. 

The  king  received  this  news  with  so  much  dis- 
content and  restlessness,  that  he  would  not  suffer 
the  sun  to  set  and  leave  him  under  this  doubt ; 
but  sent  for  Dr.  Donne,  and  required  his  answer 
to  the  accusation  ;  which  was  so  clear  and  satis- 
fjBUStory,  that  the  king  said,  he  was  right  glad  be 
rested  no  longer  under  the  suspicion.  When  the 
king  had  said  this.  Doctor  Donne  kneeled  down, 
and  thanked  his  majesty,  and  protested  his  an- 
swer was  faithful,  and  free  from  all  collusion,  and 
therefore  desired  that  he  might  not  rise,  till,  as 
in  like  cases,  he  always  had  from  God,  so  he  might 
have  from  his  majesty,  some  assurance  that  he 
stood  clear  and  fair  in  his  opinion.  At  which  the 
king  raised  him  from  his  knees  with  his  own  hands, 
and  protested  he  believed  him  ;  and  that  he  knew 
he  was  an  honest  man,  and  doubted  not  but  that 
i  he  loved  him  truly.  And,  having  thus  dismissed 
him,  he  called  some  lords  of  his  council  into  his 
chamber,  and  said,  with  much  earnestness,  **  My 
Doctor  is  an  honest  man  ;  and,  my  lords,  I  was 
never  1>etter  satisfied  with  an  answer  than  he 
hath  now  made  me  ;  and  I  always  rejoice  when  I 
think  that  by  my  meuis  he  became  a  divine.** 

He  was  made  dean  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age  ;  and  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  a  dangerous 
sickness  seized  him,  which  inclined  him  to  a  con- 
sumption :  but  God,  as  Job  thankfully  acknow- 
ledged, *<  preserved  his  spirit,"  and  kept  his  intel- 
lectuals as  clear  and  perfect  as  when  that  sickness 
first  seized  his  body ;  but  it  continued  long,  and 
threatened  him  with  death,  which  he  dreaded  not. 

In  this  distemper  of  body,  his  dear  friend,  Dr. 
Henry  King, — then  chief  residentiary  of  that 
church,  and  late  Bishop  of  Chichester— a  man 
generally  known  by  the  clergv  of  this  nation,  and 
as  gcnenilly  noted  for  his  obliging  nature,  visited 
him  daily  ;  and  observing  that  his  sickness  ren- 
dered liis  recovery  doubtful,  he  chose  a  seasonable 
time  to  speak  to  him  to  this  purpose. 

"  Mr.  Dean,  I  am,  by  your  favour,  no  stranger 
to  your  temporal  estate,  and  you  are  no  stranger 
to  the  offer  lately  made  us,  for  the  renewing  a 
lease  of  the  best  prebend's  corps  belonging  to  our 
church  ;  and  you  know  it  was  denied,  for  that  our 
tenant  being  very  rich,  offered  to  fine  at  so  low  a 
rate  as  held  not  proportion  with  his  advantages  : 
but  I  will  either  raise  him  to  an  higher  sum,  or 
procure  that  the  other  residentiaries  shall  join  to 
accept  of  what  was  offered :  one  of  these,  I  can 
and  will  by  your  favour  do  without  delay,  and 
without  any  trouble  either  to  your  body  or  mind. 


I  beseeeh  you  to  accept  of  my  offer,  for  I  know 
it  will  be  a  considerable  addition  to  your  present 
estate,  which  I  know  needs  it." 

To  this,  after  a  short  pause,  and  raising  himself 
upon  his  bed,  he  made  this  reply  : — 

**  My  most  dear  friend,  I  most  humbly  thank 
you  for  your  many  favours,  and  this  in  particular ; 
but  in  my  present  condition  I  shall  not  accept  of 
your  proposal ;  for  doubtless  there  is  such  a  siq 
as  sacrilege  ;  if  there  were  not,  it  could  not  have 
a  name  in  Scripture  :  and  the  primitive  der^ 
were  watchful  against  all  appearances  of  that  evil ; 
and  indeed  then  all  Christians  looked  upon  it  with 
horror  and  detestation,  judging  it  to  be  even  an 
open  defiance  of  the  power  and  providence  of 
Almighty  God,  and  a  sad  presage  of  a  declining 
religion.  But  instead  of  such  Christians,  who 
had  selected  times  set  apart  to  fast  and  pray  to 
God,  for  a  pious  clergy,  which  they  then  did  obey, 
our  times  abound  with  men  that  are  busy  and 
litigious  about  trifies  and  church -ceremonies,  and 
yet  so  far  from  scrupling  sacrilege,  tliat  they  make 
not  so  much  as  a  quaere  what  it  is  :  but  I  thank 
God  I  have  ;  and  dare  not  now  upon  mv  sick  bed, 
when  Almighty  God  hath  made  me  useless  to  the 
service  of  the  church,  make  any  advantages  out 
of  it.  But  if  he  shall  again  restore  me  to  such  a 
degree  of  health  as  again  to  serve  at  his  altar,  I 
shall  then  gladly  take  the  reward  which  the  boun- 
tiful benefactors  of  this  church  have  designed  me ; 
for  God  knows  my  children  and  relations  will  need 
it  In  which  number, my  mother, — whose  credulity 
and  charity  has  contracted  a  very  plentiful  to  a 
very  narrow  estate — must  not  be  forgotten.  But 
Dr.  King,  if  I  recover  not,  tlmt  little  worldly 
estate  that  I  shall  leave  behind  me — that  very 
little,  when  divided  into  eight  parts — must,  if  you 
deny  me  not  so  charitable  a  favour,  fall  into  your 
hands,  as  my  most  faithful  friend  and  executor  ; 
of  whose  care  and  justice  I  make  no  more  doubt, 
than  of  God's  blessing,  on  that  which  I  have  con- 
scientiously collected  for  them  ;  but  it  shall  not 
be  augmented  on  my  sick-bed  ;  and  this  1  declare 
to  be  my  unalterable  resolution." 

The  reply  to  this  was  only  a  promise  to  observe 
his  request. 

Within  a  few  days,  his  distempers  abated  ;  and 
as  his  strength  increased,  so  did  his  tliankfulness 
to  Almighty  God,  testified  in  his  most  excellent 
Book  of  Devotions,  which  he  published  at  his 
recoveiT ;  in  which  the  reader  may  ace  the  most 
secret  thoughts  that  then  possessed  his  soul,  para- 
phrased and  made  public :  a  book  that  may  no. 
unfitly  be  called  a  **  Sacred  Picture  of  Spiritual 
Ecstacies,"  occasioned  and  appliable  to  the  emer- 
gencies of  that  sickness  ;  which  book,  being  a 
compoEition  of  meditations,  disquisitions,  and 
prayers,  he  writ  on  his  sick  bed  ;  herein  imitating 
the  holy  patriarchs,  who  were  wont  to  build  their 
altars  in  that  place  where  they  had  received  their 
blessings. 

This  sickness  brought  him  so  near  to  the  gates 
of  death,  and  he  saw  the  grave  so  ready  to  devour 
him,  that  he  would  often  say,  his  recovery  was 
supernatural  :  but  that  God  that  then  restored  his 
h^th,  continued  it  to  him  till  the  fifty-ninth  year 
of  his  life  ;  and  then,  in  August,  1630,  being  with 
his  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Harvey,  at  A  bury  Hatch, 
in  Essex,  he  there  fell  into  a  fever,  which,  with 
the  help  of  his  constant  infirmity — vapours  from 
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tbe^Ieen — ^hantened  him  into  so  visible  a  con- 
sninptioii,  that  his  beholders  might  say,  as  St. 
Paal  of  himself,  ^  He  dies  daily  ;  and  he  might 
sty  with  Job,  **  My  welfare  passeth  away  as  a 
cload,  the  days  of  my  affliction  have  taken  hold  of 
me,  and  weary  nights  are  appointed  for  me." 

Reader,  this  sickness  continued  long,  not  only 
weakening,  but  wear}'ing  him  so  much,  that  my 
desire  is,  he  may  now  take  some  rest ;  and  that 
before  I  speak  of  his  death,  thou  wilt  not  tliink  it 
in  impertinent  digression  to  look  back  with  me 
upon  some  observations  of  his  life,  which,  whilst 
a  gentle  slumber  gives  rest  to  his  spirits,  may,  I 
hope,  not  unfitly  exercise  thy  consideration. 

His  marriage  was  the  remarkable  error  of  his 
life  ;  an  error,  which,  though  he  had  a  wit  able 
and  very  apt  to  maintain  paradoxes,  yet  he  was 
Tery  far  from  justifying  it :  and  though  his  wife's 
competent  years,  and  other  reasons,  might  be 
justly  urged  to  moderate  severe  censures,  yet  he 
would  occasionally  condemn  himself  for  it :  and 
donbtlefls  it  had  been  attended  with  a  heavy 
repentance,  if  God  had  not  blessed  them  with  so 
mutual  and  cordial  affections,  as  in  the  midst  of 
their  sufferings  made  their  bread  of  sorrow  taste 
more  pleasantly,  than  the  banquets  of  dull  and 
bw-spirited  people. 

The  recreations  of  his  youth  were  poetry,  in 
which  he  was  so  happy,  as  if  nature  and  all  her 
varieties  had  been  nmde  only  to  exercise  his  sharp 
wit  and  high  fancy  ;  and  in  those  pieces  wliich 
were  facetiously  composed  and  carelessly  scattered, 
— most  of  them  being  written  before  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age^it  may  appear  by  his  choice 
metaphors,  that  both  nature  and  all  the  arts 
joined  to  assist  him  with  their  utmost  skill. 

It  is  a  truth,  that  in  his  penitential  years,  view- 
ing.aome  of  those  pieces  that  had  been  loosely — 
God  knows,  too  loosely — scattered  in  his  youth,  he 
wished  they  had  been  abortive,  or  so  short-lived 
that  his  own  eyes  had  w^itnessed  their  funerals : 
bat,  though  he  was  no  friend  to  them,  he  was  not 
so  fidlen  out  with  heavenly  poetry,  as  to  forsake 
that ;  no,  not  in  his  declining  age  ;  witnessed  then 
by  many  divine  sonnets,  and  other  high,  holy,  and 
harmonious  composures.  Yea,  even  on  his  former 
siek-bed  he  wrote  this  heavenly  hymn,  expressing 
the  great  joy  that  then  possessed  his  soul,  in  the 
assurance  of  God's  favour  to  him  when  he  <x)m- 
poaed  it : — 

AN  HYMN 

TO  OOD  TBB  rATSm. 

Wilt  thoa  forgive  that  sin  where  I  began, 

Wbich  was  my  sin,  though  it  were  done  before  ? 

Wilt  thou  forgive  that  dn  through  which  I  run. 
And  do  run  etill,  though  atill  I  do  deplore  ? 

When  thou  haet  dcme,  thou  hast  not  done. 

For  I  have  more. 

wot  thou  forgive  that  sia,  which  I  have  won 
Others  to  nn,  and  made  my  sin  their  door  ? 

Wilt  thou  forgive  that  sin  which  I  did  shun 
A  year  or  two, — ^but  wallow'd  in  a  score  ? 

When  thou  hast  done,  thou  hast  not  done. 

For  I  have  more. 

I  have  a  sin  of  fear,  that  when  I've  spun 
My  last  thread,  I  shall  perish  on  the  shore ; 

But  swear  by  thyself,  that  at  my  death  thy  Bon 
Shall  shine  as  he  shines  now,  and  heretofore ; 

And  having  done  that,  thou  hast  done^ 

I  fear  no  more. 


I  have  the  rather  mentioned  this  hymn,  for  that 
he  caused  it  to  be  set  to  a  most  grave  and  solemn 
tune,  and  to  be  often  sung  to  the  organ  by  the 
choristers  of  St.  Paul's  church,  in  his  own  hearing ; 
especially  at  the  evening  service  ;  and  at  his 
return  from  his  customary  devotions  in  that  place, 
did  occasionally  say  to  a  friend,  **  The  words  of 
this  hynm  have  restored  to  me  the  same  thoughts 
of  jo}  that  possessed  my  soul  in  my  sickness,  wlien 
I  composed  it.  And,  O  the  power  of  church- 
music  !  that  harmony  added  to  this  hymn  has 
raised  the  affections  of  my  heart,  and  quickened 
my  graces  of  zeal  and  gratitude  ;  and  I  observe 
that  I  always  return  from  paying  this  public  duty 
of  prayer  and  praise  to  God,  with  an  unexpressible 
tranquillity  of  mind,  and  a  willingness  to  leave 
the  world.** 

After  this  manner  did  the  disciples  of  our  Savi- 
our, and  the  best  of  Christians  in  those  ages  of 
the  church  nearest  to  his  time,  offer  their  praises 
to  Almighty  God.  And  the  reader  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's life  may  there  find,  that  towards  his  dis- 
solution he  wept  abundantly,  that  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  had  broke  in  upon  them,  and  pro- 
faned and  rained  their  sanctuaries,  and  because 
their  public  hymns  and  lauds  were  lost  out  of 
their  churches.  And  after  this  manner  have  many 
devout  souls  lifted  up  their  hands,  and  offered 
acceptable  sacrifices  unto  Almighty  God,  where 
Dr.  Donne  offered  his,  and  now  lies  buried. 

But  now*,  oh  Lord,  how  is  that  place  become 
desolate  1 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  think  fit  to  inform 
Uie  reader,  that  not  long  before  his  death  he  caused 
to  be  drawn  a  figure  of  the  body  of  Christ  extended 
upon  an  anchor,  like  those  which  painters  draw, 
when  they  would  present  us  with  the  picture  of 
Christ  crucified  on  the  cross:  his  varying  no 
otherwise,  than  to  affix  him  not  to  a  cross,  but  to 
an  anchor — ^the  emblem  of  Hope  ; — ^this  he  caused 
to  be  drawn  in  little,  and  then  many  of  those 
figures  thus  drawn  to  be  engraven  very  small  in 
helitropium  stones,  and  set  in  gold  ;  and  of  these 
he  sent  to  many  of  his  dearest  friends,  to  be  used 
as  seals,  or  rings,  and  kept  as  memorials  of  him, 
and  of  his  affection  to  them. 

His  dear  friends  and  benefactors,  Sir  Henry 
Groodierf ,  and  Sir  Robert  Drewry,  could  not  be  of 
that  number  ;  nor  could  the  Lady  Magdalen  Her- 
bert :t,  the  mother  of  George  Herbert,  for  they  liad 
put  off  mortality,  and  taken  possession  of  the  grave 
before  him :  but  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  Dr. 
Hall  §,  the  then  late  deceased  bishop  of  Norwich, 

*1696. 

t  Son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Goodier,  of  Monkskirby, 
in  Warwickshire,  knight,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
privy  chamber  to  King  James  I. 

%  The  mother  of  Mr.  George  Herbert  and  of  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury.  She  survived  her 
husband,  Richard  Herbert,  Esq.,  many  years ;  and  after 
his  death  distinguished  herself  by  the  care  bhe  gave  to  the 
education  of  her  children,  who  both  owed  much  of  their 
future  fame  to  her  attention.  She  died  11th  of  July,  IC27f 
and  was  buried  at  Chelsea. 

§  Dr.  Joseph  Hall,  bishop  of  Norwich,  tlius  cbarao> 
terised  by  Camden : — "  The  learned  have  given  him  this 
character, — that  he  was  *  our  English  Seneca  ;*  dexteroiui 
at  controversy,  not  unhappy  at  Comments,  very  good  at 
Characters,  better  in  Sermons,  best  of  all  in  MediUitione 
and  Contemplations."  He  died  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1GS6,  in  the  eighty-seoond  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
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vera  ;  &n<l  to  nere  Dr.  Dupps*,  buhop  of  SkUb- 
bnry,  nod  Dr.  Henry  Kin);,  iiiBbop  of  Chicheiter. 
iMiAj  daxaaed — men  in  ivluim  llaeii-  was  euch 


if  ceneRil  learning,  of  nalaral  clo- 
qBODCO,  vid  ChnUiui  humility,  Uut  they  deserve 
a  CDDiiucmoi'fttiaD  by  a  pco  equal  [u  their  own, 
which  none  hmvo  exceeded. 

Acd  ia  this  eauiaeretion  o[  1ui<  fricnda,  though 
Duuiy  inuat  be  omitlcd,  yet  tlikt  man  or  primitive 
piety,  Mr,  George  Ilerberl,  may  not.  I  mean  thnt 
George  Herbert,  who  was  the  author  of  "  The 
Temple  ;  or.  Sacred  Poems  aod  Ejaculations."  A 
book,  in  ivhich  by  deciaring  Lis  own  spiritual  con- 
flieti,  he  hath  comforted  and  nUHvd  many  a  de- 
jected and  discompeerd  aoul,  and  chanacd  Ihem 
into  Bwoet  and  quiet  ihoughH :  a  book,  by  the 
frequent  reading  nliereof,  and  the  uaialancc  of 
that  Spirit  that  Hrcmed  to  inspire  ihe  author,  (he 
TOtder  may  atlnin  habits  of  peace  and  piety,  and 
all  the  gifts  of  the  Uoly  Ghual  and  heaien  :  and 
may,  by  «till  readiDg,  still  keep  tliusc  sacred  firm 
bumiog  upoii  the  altur  of  so  pure  a  heart,  as  shall 
free  it  from  the  anxieties  of  this  world,  and  keep 
it  lixed  Biion  tilings  that  arc  ^ice.  Betnixt  lliin 
'  George  Herbert  aud  Dr.  Donne  tbi-re  was  a  lung 
rieudahip,  made  up  by  such  a  Hympstby 
'  It  they  covcttd  and  joyed  '  ' 
■  ■"'''•^' 
;  of  ntiicb  that  which  Cwnweth  may 


to  Hit.  GEORGE  BcnBERT; 


at/'U'mn* 

r>  ««(  h^tfyTf  to  bt  i.y 

».tr»ttf«rp«r/».«,. 

Qui  pri^i 

wnetiu  ■wpnlum  tiles  Ub 

AdMsllua  duiDul  Domlal-^ — . 

Ad,iri«l  <n 

fiwi's  taaay.  ud  *i 

KiM.lnl9i.ewum.Iita. 

BulhsIlL 

I.Chri.1. 

T«  wlUi  11 

ti  I  mv  mr  ttit  MrpuiM 

CrueLr:r  oature  Ihfb ;  sod  tb 


In  lbs  ehurrhysrd  nt  III(hsic 


Dcet  rrpoaileiy  Jnr  tUo  diAd  bndlFS  *rf  (h 
*pT.Ury(mLhiiii«H  trm^faUdftDTDlbi 
D  Hut  b(  Sallibur/.  wu 


Hiving  tsilbfnUjr 


(IfiOJIfia   HER  BERT. 
!nii  neqalbst  flia  cjavkqusadj 


I  return  to  tell  Ihe  reader,  that,  bewdea  tfacM 
verww  to  bin  dear  Mr.  HcrWrl,  aud  that  hynm 
that  I  mentioned  lo  bo  snog  in  the  choir  of  " 
Paul's  cbureh,  be  did  also  ilxirten  aiid  begnila 
ed  dittiea ; 
I  liiit  death'bed,  whidi 
bears  this  title, 


If  these  fall  under  the  eensurs  of  a  soul,  whost 
ton  much  mixture  with  earUi  makes  it  oniit  tr 
judge  of  thene  high  raptorea  and  illuminatianR, 
let  him  know,  that  many  holy  and  devout  men 
have  thouxht  the  soul  of  Pmdentina  le  ba  most 
refined,  when,  not  niany  days  before  his  death, 
he  rhiu'ged  tt  lo  present  his  God  caeh  morning 
and  evening  wUh  a  new  and  fpiritna]  sod^  ;  jus- 
tified by  the  example  of  kini;  David  and  the  good 
king  Heiekioh,  who,  Dpon  the  renovation  of  his 
yean,  paid  bis  thankful  vows  to  Almighty  God  in 
a  royal  hymn,  whieh  ho  concludes  in  these  words ; 
"  The  Lord  waa  ready  to  sare  ;  therefore  I  will 
sing  my  songs  to  the  stringed  instruments  all  Che 
days  of  my  life  in  the  temple  of  my  God." 

Tlie  latter  part  of  his  liTo  may  be  said  to  be  a 
coDtinued  study  ;  for  as  be  usually  prcacbod  once 
a.  ucek,if  not  unener,  so  after  his  Hermon  be  never 
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gave  his  eyes  rest,  till  he  had  choeen  out  a  new 
text,  axul  that  night  cast  his  sermon  into  a  form, 
and  his  text  into  divisions  ;  and  the  next  daj 
betook  himself  to  consult  the  fathers,  and  so  com- 
mit his  meditations  to  his  memory,  which  was 
excellent.  But  upon  Saturday  he  usually  gave 
himself  and  his  mind  a  rest  from  the  weary  burthen 
of  his  week's  meditations,  and  usually  spent  that 
day  in  visitation  of  friends,  or  some  other  diver- 
sioDs  of  his  thoughts ;  and  would  say,  that  <<  he 
gave  both  his  body  and  mind  that  refreshment, 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  do  the  work  of  the 
day  following,  not  fSuntly,  but  with  courage  and 
cheerfulness." 

Nor  was  his  age  only  so  industrious,  but  in  the 
most  unsettled  days  of  his  youth,  his  bed  was  not 
aUe  to  detain  him  beyond  the  hour  of  four  in  a 
monung ;  and  it  was  no  common  business  that 
drew  him  out  of  his  chamber  till  past  ten  :  all 
which  time  was  employed  in  study  ;  though  he 
took  great  liberty  after  it.  And  if  this  seem 
strange,  it  may  gain  a  belief  by  the  visible  fruits 
of  his  labours ;  some  of  which  remain  as  testi- 
monies of  what  is  here  written  :  for  he  left  the 
resnltance  of  1400  authors,  most  of  them  abridged 
and  analysed  with  his  own  hand  :  he  left  also  six 
score  of  his  sermons,  all  written  with  his  own 
hud  ;  also  an  exact  and  laborious  treatise  con- 
cerning self-murder,  called  Biathanatos  ;  wherein 
an  the  laws  violated  by  that  act  are  diligently 
surveyed,  and  judicioui^y  censured  :  a  treatise 
written  in  his  younger  days,  which  alone  might 
declare  him  then  not  only  perfect  in  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  but  in  many  other  such  studies  and 
argum«nt8,  as  enter  not  into  the  consideration  of 
many  that  labour  to  be  thought  great  clerks,  and 
pretend  to  know  all  things. 

Nor  were  these  only  found  in  his  study,  but  all 
baainesses  that  passed  of  any  public  consequence, 
either  in  this  or  any  of  our  neighbour-nations,  he 
abbreviated  either  m  Latin,  or  in  the  language  of 
tibat  nation,  and  kept  them  by  him  for  useful 
memorials.  So  he  did  the  copies  of  divers  letters 
and  cases  of  conscience  that  had  concerned  his 
friends,  with  his  observations  and  solutions  of 
than  ;  and  divers  other  businesses  of  importance, 
an  particularly  and  methodicaUy  digested  by  him- 


Ha  did  prepare  to  leave  the  world  before  life 
left  him  ;  making  his  will  when  no  faculty  of  his 
seal  was  damped  or  made  defective  by  pain  or 
«L»^«^—j  or  he  surprised  by  a  sudden  apprehen- 
sion of  death  ;  but  it  was  inade  with  mature  de- 
Eberataon,  expressing  himself  an  impartial  father, 
kj  making  h£i  children's  portions  equal ;  and  a 
mer  of  his  friends,  whom  he  remembei^sd  with 
kgadfs  fitly  and  discreetly  chosen  and  bequeathed. 
I  cannot  fnrbear  a  nomination  of  some  of  them  ; 
lor  mrthinks  they  be  persons  that  seem  to  chal- 
lenge a  reeordation  in  this  place ;  as  namely,  to 
bis  farodier-in-law.  Sir  Thomas  Grimes,  he  gave 
tkai  striking  dock,  which  he  had  long  worn  in  his 
pocket ;  to  his  dear  friend  and  executor.  Dr.  King, 
— lata  bishop  of  Chichester,  that  model  of  gold  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  with  which  the  States  presented 
Ubb  at  bis  last  being  at  the  Hague  ;  and  the  two 
pietnres  of  Padre  Paolo  and  Fu^oatio,  men  of  his 
«<hqiMiii>»«p<^»  when  he  travelled  Italy,  and  of  great 
note  in  that  nation  for  their  remarkable  learning. 

Ts  lasaiident  friend.  Dr.  Brook^ — that  married 


him — Master  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  he 
gave  the  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Joseph. 
—  To  Dr.  Winniflf — who  succeeded  him  in  the 
deanery — he  gave  a  picture  called  the  **  Skeleton.** 
— To  the  succeeding  dean,  who  was  not  then 
known,  he  gave  many  necessaries  of  worth,  and 
useful  for  his  house ;  and  also  several  pictures  and 
ornaments  for  the  chapel,  with  a  desire  that  they 
might  be  registered,  and  remain  as  a  legacy  to  hu 
successors. — To  the  Earls  of  Dorset  and  Carlisle 
he  gave  several  pictnres ;  and  so  he  did  to  many 
other  friends  ;  legacies,  given  rather  to  express 
his  affection,  than  to  make  any  addition  to  their 
estates  ;  but  unto  the  poor  he  was  full  of  charity, 
and  unto  many  others,  who,  by  his  constant  and 
long-continued  bounty,  might  entitle  themselves  to 
be  his  alms-people :  for  all  these  he  made  pro- 
vision, and  so  largely,  as,  having  then  six  children 
living,  might  to  some  appear  more  than  propor- 
tionable to  his  estate.  I  forbear  to  mention  any 
more,  lest  the  reader  may  think  I  trespass  upon  his 
patience  :  but  I  will  beg  his  favour  to  present  him 
with  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  will. 

^  In  the  name  of  the  blessed  and  glorious  Tri- 
nity,— Amen.  I,  John  Donne,  by  the  mercy  of 
Christ  Jesus,  and  by  the  calling  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Priest,  being  at  this  tmne  in  good  health 
and  perfect  understanding, — praised  be  God  there- 
fore— do  hereby  make  my  last  will  and  testament 
in  manner  and  form  following  : 

"  First,  I  give  my  gracious  God  an  entire  sacri- 
fice of  body  and  soul,  with  my  most  humble  thanks 
for  that  assurance  which  his  blessed  Spfarit  im- 
prints in  me  now  of  the  salvation  of  the  one,  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  other ;  and  for  that  constant 
and  cheerful  resolution,  which  the  same  Spirit  hath 
established  in  me,  to  live  and  die  in  the  rehgion 
now  professed  in  the  Church  of  England.  In 
expectation  of  that  resurrection,  I  desire  my  body 
may  be  buried^in  the  most  private  manner  that 
may  be— in  that  place  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Lon- 
don, that  the  now  r^dentiaries  have  at  my  request 
designed  for  that  purpose,  &c. — And  this  my  last 
will  and  testament,  made  in  the  fear  of  God,  — 
whose  mercy  I  humbly  beg,  and  constantly  rely 
upon  in  Jesus  Christ — and  in  perfect  love  and 
charity  with  all  the  world  —  whose  pardon  I  ask, 
from  the  lowest  of  my  servants,  to  the  highest  of 
my  superiors — written  all  with  my  own  hand,  and 
my  name  subscribed  to  every  page,  of  which  there 
are  five  in  number. 

"Sealed  December  13,  1630." 

Nor  was  this  blessed  sacrifice  of  charity  ex- 
pressed only  at  his  death,  but  in  his  life  also,  by  a 
cheerful  and  frequent  visitation  of  any  friend 
whose  mind  was  dejected,  or  his  fortune  necessi- 
tous :  ho  was  inquisitive  after  the  wants  of  pri- 
soners, and  redeemed  many  from  prison,  that  lay 
for  their  fees  or  small  debts  :  he  was  a  continual 
giver  to  poor  scholars,  both  of  this  and  foreign 
nations.  Besides  what  he  gave  with  bis  own  hand, 
he  usually  sent  a  servant  or  a  discreet  and  trusty 
friend,  to  distribute  his  charity  to  all  the  prisons 
in  London,  at  all  the  festival  times  of  the  year, 
especially  at  ,the  birth  and  resurrection  of  our 
Saviour.  He  gave  a  hundred  pounds  at  one 
time  to  an  old  friend,  whom  he  had  kno¥m  live 
plentifully,  and  by  a  too  liberal  heart  and 
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ksuieni  beome  decayed  in  ba  estate  ;  and  whrii 
tlio  rwpiviiig  of  il  «M  donied,  by  the  gcnlleniBii'ii 
saying,  "  ho  wuilcd  not," — tor  Iha  reader  may 
note,  that  aa  there  \m  aome  apirila  so  generoiia 
an  to  bUiour  lo  conceal  and  endure  a  Had  poverty, 
ralher  than  fxpuse  Ihenipelvcs  M  th(«c  blushes 
that  ftllend  ihe  coufesaion  ot  it ;  so  thare  he  othera 
and  gnco  have  alTurdcd 


;,!!•!.• 


thn  distreaacB  of  uuinliiDcl ;— which  1  have 
meulioned  beeauav  of  Dr.  Donau's  reply,  wbo« 
aoBwer  wu,  "  1  know  you  want  not  what  will  £us- 
taiii  nature  ;  for  a  little  will  do  that ;  but  my  de- 
aire  in.  tliat  you,  who  in  the  daj'S  of  your  plenty 
have  cheered  itod  njaed  Ihu  hearts  of  so  many  of 
jourdejeclt-dfriends.would  DOW  receive  this  frotn 
me,  Bud  use  it  aa  a  cordial  for  tho  cheering  ot 

Surown;"  and  upon  Ilies^lerma  it  wan  received. 
9  was  a  happy  reconciler  of  many  difTcrencc*  in 
the  Eunilies  ot  his  friends  and  kindred,  which  bu 
Dever  undertook  faintly ;  for  Buch  undertakings 
have  usually  faint  elTects,  and  tlicy  had  such  a 
faith  in  bia  judgment  and  impanutily,  that  he 
never  advised  (hem  lo  any  ihing  iu  vaLo,  He 
was,  even  (o  her  death,  a  moat  dutiful  son  to  his 
mother,  careful  to  provide  for  her  supportatiun, 
of  which  she  had  been  deiililute,  but  that  God 
ruacd  him  op  to  prevent  her  neceesilie*!  who, 
having  sucked  in  the  religiuo  of  tho  Runum  church 
with  Uit  uiotUer'B  milk,  spent  her  eiOate  in  fureigri 
couDtrif*.  to  enjoy  a  liberty  in  it,  and  died  ia  liia 
boust-  but  three  mouths  before  him. 

And  to  tlio  end  it  may  appear  liow  just  a  steward 
he  was  of  hia  Lord  and  Mamcr'a  revenue,  I  have 
thought  fit  lo  let  the  reader  know  that,  after  his 
entrance  into  hia  deanery,  aa  he  numbered  bis 
years,  he,  at  the  foot  or  a  private  account,  to 
vhich  (jod  and  bis  angels  were  uuly  wicoesaes 
with  him,  computed  lint  bia  revenue,  then  what 
wa«  given  lo  the  poor  and  other  pious  usea,  and 
laitly,  what  rested  for  him  and  bis  ;  and  having 
done  that,  he  then  blessed  each  year's  poor  re- 
mainder with  a  tliankfnl  prayer  ;  which,  for  that 
lliey  discover  a  more  than  common  devolioi 
reader  shall  partake  some  of  them  in  bis 


Te  G"d.  all  j[iii>d.  nil  imat,  llig  bdwvnl. 
me.  and  by  them.  Inr  whom,  bj-  mo.  tfan 
up.  be  |litry  and  gnco  sKrlbed  for  ever. 


jwlcdca  Uii! 


II  In 


from  my  longdijcresBlon. 
Wc  left  the  author  sick  in  Essex,  where 
forced  to  epend  niucli  of  that  innter,  by  r-i 
hia  disability  lo  remove  from  that  plnci' 
having  never,  for  almoal  twenty  years,  omit 
personal  attendance  on  his  majetity  ui  Ihnt 
ID  which  he  waa  lo  attend  and  pmacli  Ii>  lil 
ha^-iiig  ever  been  left  out  of  the  roll  luil  i: 
of  Lent  preachen,  and  there  beinu  i'' 
January,  1G30}  n  ro]M)n  brought  Iu  h^n. 
raised  there,  that  Dr.  Donne  waa  dead,  ih;ii 
gave  him  ocouion  to  write  the  following  li 
a  dear  friend  : — 


ofteue 


in,  that 


cii  the 

aritago 


HolitDrk'  and  clow  impmonmi 

rcdneo  me  lo  after,  that  I  am  so  mueii  iii'.'  oiie 

at  my  pmyers,  in  whieh  I  shall  never  Ii-.-ni- 

Eonr  happiness  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  amonf;  hi':  ul 
teaungs,  God  will  add  some  one  to  vou  for  . 
prayers.  A  man  would  almost  be  eonlcul  to  die, 
if  there  were  no  olher  benefit  in  deatb,  lo  bear  of 
»  mnch  sorrow  and  ao  much  good  teslimuny  from 

rmen  as  I  (God  be  hlened  for  il)  did  opo 
r«port  of  my  death  ;  yet  I  perceive  it  vrei 
not  through  all ;  for  one  writ  to  me,  that  son 
(aud  ha  said  of  my  friends)  conceived  I  waa  tu 
so  ill  as  1  pretend^,  but  withdrew  mi'w'tf  (o  Ih 
at  ease,  discharged  of  preaching.     It  is  an   m 
friendly,  and,  God  knows,  an  ill-graiin<1('d  intra 
pretation  ;  for  I  have  always  been  soixior  wlit-n 
could  not  preach,  than  any  could  be  Ihey  riml 
not  hear  me.     It  halh  been  my  desire,  nnd  God 
may  bo  pleased  to  grant  it,  that  1  might  die 
pulpit  1  if  not  that,  yet  that  I  might  uke  my  duath 
m  the  pulpil ;  that  is,  die  tho  sooner    , 
of  those  labours.     Sir,  I  hope  to  see  you  iiresi-atly 
after  Candleroaa,  about  which  time  will   fall  mj 
Lent  aermoD  at  court,  except  my  lord  chamlimf- 
hiii)  believe  me  to  be  dead,  and  ao  leave  me  out  of 
the  roll :  but  as  Ions  as  I  live,  and  am  not  speech- 
leas,  1  would  not  willingly  decline  that  service.    I 
have  better  leisnre  to  write  than  yon  to  read,  jM 
1  would  not  willingly  oppress  yon  with  loo  modi 
letter.  God  so  bleaa  you  and  your  son,  as  I  wish  to 
"  Vour  poor  friend  and  servant 

«  Iq  Christ  Jesus, 

*•  J.  DotitK,'* 
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Before  that  month  ended,  he  was  appointed  to 
preach  upon  his  old  constant  day,  the  first  Friday 
in  Lent.     He  had  notice  of  it,  and  had  in  his  sick- 
ness eo  prepared  for  that  employment,  that  as  he 
hsd  long  thirsted  for  it,  so  he  resolved  his  weak- 
ness should  not  hinder  his  journey ;   he  came 
therefore  to  London  some  few  days  before  his 
appointed  day  of  preaching.  At  his  coming  thither, 
many  of  his  friends,  who  with  sorrow  saw  his 
McknesB  had  left  him  but  so  much  flesh  as  did 
only  cover  his  bones,  doubted  his  strength  to  per- 
form that  task,  and  did  therefore  dissuade  him 
from  undertaking  it,  assuring  him,  however,  it 
was  like  to  shorten  his  life  ;  but  he  passionately 
denied  their  requests,  saying,  he  would  not  doubt 
that  that  Grod,  who  in  so  many  weaknesses  had 
assisted  him  with  an  unexpected  sti-ength,  would 
now  withdraw  it  in  liis  last  employment ;  professing 
an  holy  ambition  to  perform  that  sacred  work. 
And  when,  to  the  amazement  of  some  beholders, 
be  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  many  of  them  thought 
be  presented  himself  not  to  preach  mortification 
by  a  living  voice,  but  mortality  by  a  decayed  body, 
and  a  dying  face.  And  doubtless  many  did  secretly 
ask  that  question  in  Ezekicl*.  Do  these  bones  live ! 
or,  can  that  soul  organise  that  tongue,  to  speak  so 
long  time  as  the  sand  in  that  glass  will  move 
towards  its  centre,  and  measure  out  an  hour  of 
tiiis  dying  man's  unspent  life  {    Doubtless  it  can- 
not.   And  yet,  after  some  faint  pauses  in  his 
leahMis   prayer,  his  strong  desires  enabled  his 
weak  body  to  discharge  his  memory  of  his  precon- 
oetved  meditations,  which  were  of  dying,  the  text 
being,  **  To  God  the  Lord  belong  the  issues  from 
death."    Many  that  then  saw  his  tears,  and  heard 
his  faint  and  hollow  voice,  professing  they  thought 
the  text  prophetically  chosen,  and  that  Dr.  Donne 
had  preached  his  own  funeral  sermon. 

Being  full  of  joy  that  Grod  had  enabled  him  to 
perform  this  desired  duty,  he  hastened  to  his 
boose;  out  of  which  he  never  moved,  till,  like 
St.  Stephen,  he  was  carried  by  devout  men  to  his 
grare. 

The  next  day  after  his  sermon,  his  strength 
being  much  wasted,  and  his  spirits  so  spent  as  in- 
diqxiaed  him  to  business  or  to  talk,  a  friend,  that 
bad  often  been  a  witness  of  his  free  and  facetious 
diseourse,  asked  him,  "  Why  are  you  sad  !"  To 
whom  he  replied,  with  a  countenance  so  full  of 
cbeerfnl  gravity,  as  gave  testimony  of  an  inward 
tramiuillity  of  mind,  and  of  a  soul  willing  to  take 

a  fiurewell  of  this  world;  and  said, 

^I  am  not  sad;  but  most  of  the  night  past  I 
have  entertained  myself  with  many  thoughts  of 
several  friends  that  have  left  me  here,  and  are 
gone  to  that  place  from  which  they  shall  not  re- 
tarn;  and  that  within  a  few  da^'s  I  also  shall  go 
hence,  and  be  no  more  seen.  And  my  preparation 
tat  this  change  is  become  my  nightly  meditation 
upon  my  bed,  which  my  inflrmities  have  now 
made  restleaa  to  me.  But  at  this  present  time,  I 
was  in  a  serious  contemplation  of  the  Providence 
and  Goodness  of  God  to  me ;  to  me,  who  am  less 
than  the  least  of  his  mercies ;  and  looking  back 
npoo  my  life  past,  I  now  plainly  see  it  was  his 
hand  that  prevented  me  from  all  temporal  employ- 
ment; and  that  it  was  his  will  I  should  never 
settle  nor  tiuive  till  I  entered  into  the  ministry; 
in  whidi  I  have  now  lived  almost  twenty  years — 

«  Chap.  xxxvU.  3. 


I  hope  to  his  glory, — and  by  which,  I  most  humbly 
thank  him,  I  have  been  enabled  to  requite  most 
of  those  friends  which  showed  me  kindness  when 
my  fortune  was  very  low,  as  God  knows  it  was  : 
and, — as  it  hath  occasioned  the  expression  of  my 
gratitude, — I  thank  God  most  of  them  have  stood 
in  need  of  my  requital.  I  have  lived  to  be  useful 
and  comfortable  to  my  good  father-in-law.  Sir 
George  More,  whose  patience  God  hath  been 
pleased  to  exercise  with  many  temporal  crosses. 
I  have  maintained  my  own  mother,  whom  it  hath 
pleased  God,  after  a  plentiful  fortune  in  her  younger 
days,  to  bring  to  gi^at  decay  in  her  very  old  age. 
I  have  quieted  tlie  conscienora  of  many  that  have 
groaned  under  the  burthen  of  a  wounded  spirit, 
whose  prayers  I  hope  are  available  for  me.  I 
cannot  pl^id  innocency  of  life,  especially  of  my 
youth;  but  I  am  to  be  judged  by  a  merciful  God, 
who  is  not  willing  to  see  what  I  have  done  amiss. 
And  though  of  myself  I  have  nothing  to  present  to 
him  but  sins  and  misery,  yet  I  know  he  looks  not 
upon  me  now  as  I  am  of  myself,  but  as  I  am  in 
my  Saviour,  and  hath  given  me,  even  at  this  pre- 
sent time,  some  testimonies  by  his  Holy  Spirit, 
that  I  am  of  the  number  of  his  elect :  I  am  there- 
fore full  of  inexpressible  joy,  and  shall  die  in 
peace.** 

I  must  hex*e  look  so  far  back,  as  to  tell  the  rea- 
der that  at  his  first  return  out  of  Essex,  to  preach 
his  last  sermon,  his  old  friend  and  physician.  Dr. 
Fox — a  man  of  great  worth — came  to  him  to  con- 
sult his  health;  and  that  after  a  sight  of  him,  and 
some  qudries  concerning  his  distempers,  he  told 
him,  that  by  cordials,  and  drinking  milk  twenty 
days  together,  there  was  a  probability  of  his 
restoration  to  licalth  ;  but  he  passionately  denied 
to  drink  it.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Fox,  who  loved 
him  most  entirely,  wearied  him  with  solicitations, 
till  he  yielded  to  take  it  for  ten  days  ;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  told  Dr.  Fox,  he  had  drunk  it 
more  to  satisfy  him,  than  to  recover  his  health  ; 
and  that  he  would  not  drink  it  ten  days  longer, 
upon  the  best  moral  assurance  of  having  twenty 
yeai*s  added  to  his  life  ;  for  he  loved  it  not ;  and 
was  so  far  from  fearing  death,  which  to  othera  is 
the  king  of  terrors,  that  he  longed  for  the  day  of 
his  dissolution. 

It  is  observed,  that  a  desire  of  glory  or  com- 
raendation  is  rooted  in  the  very  nature  of  man  ; 
and  that  those  of  the  severest  and  most  moi-tified 
lives,  though  they  may  become  so  humble  as  to 
banish  self  flattery,  and  such  weeds  as  naturally 
grow  there  ;  yet  they  have  not  been  able  to  kill 
this  desire  of  glory,  but  that,  like  our  radical  heat, 
it  will  both  live  and  die  with  us  ;  and  many  think 
it  should  do  so ;  and  we  want  not  sacred  examples 
to  justify  the  desire  of  having  our  memory  to 
outlive  our  lives ;  which  I  mention,  because  Dr. 
Donne,  by  the  persuasion  of  Dr.  Fox,  easily 
yielded  at  this  very  time  to  have  a  monument 
made  for  him  ;  but  Dr.  Fox  undertook  not  to  per- 
suade him  how,  or  what  monument  it  should  be  ; 
that  was  left  to  Dr.  Donne  himself. 

A  monument  being  resolved  upon.  Dr.  Donne 
sent  for  a  carver  to  make  for  him  in  wood  the 
figure  of  an  um,  giving  him  directions  for  the 
compass  and  height  of  it ;  and  to  bring  with  it  a 
board,  of  the  just  height  of  his  body.  *'  These 
being  got,  then  without  delay  a  choice  pauiter  was 
got  to  bo  in  readiness  to  draw  his  picture,  which 
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wM  taken  u  rDlloweih  :— Socnl  clui'Goal  fins 
being  first  nwdc  in  Uia  Urge  study,  lis  brought 
with  him  into  llist  place  bia  wiudinR-shett  in  hia 
hand,  uii]  having  put  olT  kll  Ilia  clotlKs,  luii)  tliia 
■hert  put  OD  him,  and  go  tied  with  knuti  at  his 
lusd  uid  fwl,  and  his  huidii  bo  placed,  u  dead 
bodiu  are  usually  ftlted,  to  be  ehrouded  and  put 
'^    '■  coffin  or ^^rave-     Upon  Ihin  um  he  thi 


ui^h  of  It 


sheet  turued  aoids  ai  might  show  hia  lean,  pale, 
and  death-like  face,  which  na  purpatcly  lurnod 
towards  llit  east,  from  wbence  ho  expected  Ilie 
aecund  cumin^;  of  bin  and  our  Saviour  Jeaua."  In 
tbU  pcature  be  waa  drawn  at  his  jnsl  beigbl ;  and 
when  the  picture  vaa  fully  finiahed,  he  caused  it 
to  he  Het  by  his  bed-wde,  where  it  eoDtibupd  and 
became  hia  hourly  object  till  hii  death,  and  waa 
tben  given  la  hia  dearcet  friend  and  eXfcDtur  Dr. 
Henty  King,  iheo  chief  imidcnliary  of  St.  Paul'*, 


arblo. 


»  Btinda  in  that 


And  now,  having  brought  him  throng  ^e  many 
labyrintha  and  perplexities  of  a  various  life,  even 
to  the  gate*  of  deatli  and  tlie  grave  ;  my  deairo  ia, 
he  may  rmt,  till  I  have  told  my  reader  that  I  have 
Men  many  pietorea  of  him,  in  several  habita,  and 
>t  aeTeral  bj^cs,  and  io  several  poEtures  ;  and  I 
imv  mention  tlii*,  bceaase  1  have  seen  one  picture 
of  bim,  drawn  by  a  curioua  band,  at  his  see  of 
(Mghteen,  with  hi*  sword,  and  what  other  adoro- 
mentn  mi|;ht  then  suit  with  tJie  preacot  fashiona  of 
youth,  and  the  giddy  gairtiea  of  tlial  afa  ;  and  his 

And  if  that  young  and  hia  now  dyiug  pieture 
wcro  at  tliia  lime  set  together,  every  beliolder 
loight  aay, "  Lord  I  bow  much  is  Dr.  Dotine  already 
ctiauged  before  he  is  changed  I"    And  tlio  view  of 

Bcif  witli  some  aroaacment,  "  Lord  I  liow  much 
may  I  also,  tliat  am  now  in  tieallh,  be  changed 
before  I  am  changed  :  before  this  vile,  Ihia  change- 
abie  body  shall  put  off  mortality  I"  and  thprafore 
■u  prepare  for  it.  But  this  is  not  writ  so  much 
for  my  readfr's  memento,  aa  to  tell  him,  that  Dr. 
Sonne  would  often  in  his  private  discourses,  and 
often  publicly  iu  hia  sermona,  mention  the  many 
changea  both  of  Ida  body  and  mind  ;  e^wcially 
4kf  hia  mind  from  a  vertiginoua  giddiness  i  and 
would  as  uflcu  my,  Hit  great  and  most  hieued 
rbange  waa  from  a  temporal  to  a  Hpii-itual  empluy- 
BMDt;  inwbidibe  was>ohappy,that  beacmunted 


being  sensible  of  hiB  hourly  decay,  retired  himself 
to  his  hed-ehumber  ;  and  that  week  sent  at  sen      ' 
times  for  many  of  his  most  considerable  friei 
with  whom  he  took  a  solemn  and  di'libenle  fare^ 
well,  commending  to  their  conaidcraliona  aon 
senlcncea  naeful  for  the  regulation  of  their  liva 
and  then  diamiaaed  Iheni,  ax  good  Jacob  did  b 
sons,  Willi  a  spiritual  beucntielion.     The  Sunday 
following,  he  appointed  hia  scrvanta,  that  if  thcio 
weie  any  buaineas  yet  undone,  that  concerned  him 
or  tfaemaelrea,   it  should    bo    prepared   agaioM 
Saturday  next ;  for  after  that  day  he  would  not 
mix  hia  thougbia  witli  atiylliing  that  concerned 
this  world ;    nor  ever  did ;  but,  as  Job,  ao  1 
waited  fur  tlio  appointed  day  of  his  dissolution. 

And  now  he  was  so  happy  as  to  hive  nothiuic  Io 
do  but  to  die,  la  do  which,  he  stood  in  need  of  m 
longer  time  ;  for  bo  bad  studied  it  long,  and  to  st 
happy  a  perfecLJoD,  that  in  a  former  eickDcas  hi 
called  God  to  witness*  be  was  that  minute  rvady 
to  deliver  hia  auul  into  hia  bands,  if  that  minute 
God  would  dotcrmioe  hia  diosulution.  In  that 
aiclmess  he  bcgijed  of  God  the  conBlanej  to 
preserved  in  that  estate  for  over  ;  and  liis  patient 
expectation  to  have  bis  immortal  soul  disrobed 
from  her  garment  of  mortality,  makes  me  conHdcnt, 
that  he  now  had  a  modest  asBUrance  that  * 
praytts  wore  theu  board,  and  his  petition  irran 
He  Uy  fifteen  days  earttratly  expecting  his  hourly 
chauge  ;  and  in  the  laet  hour  of  his  last  day,  aa 
his  body  melted  away,  and  vapoured  into  spirit, 
his  soul  having.  I  verily  bellBic,  soma  revelation 
of  the  beatifical  vision,  he  said,  "  1  were  minora 
if  I  might  not  die  ;"  and  after  those  wordii,  cloeed 
many  periods  of  hia  faint  breath  by  saying  often, 
"Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done.^'  His 
speech,  which  ha<l  long  been  his  ready  and  faithfiil 
servant,  left  him  not  till  the  last  minute  of  '' 
lifu,  and  Ihtin  forsook  him,  not  to  serve  anot 
niaater — for  who  speaks  like  him — but  died  before 
him  ;  for  tlial  it  was  then  become  usoIces  to  hi 
that  now  conversed  with  God  on  earth,  aa  au^ 
aro  said  to  do  in  heaven,  only  by  thoughts  a  _ 
looks.  Being  speecblew,  and  seeing  heaven  by 
that  illumination  by  which  be  saw  it,  he  did,  aa 
St.  Stephen,  look  steadfastly  into  it,  till  he  saw 
the  Suu  of  Man  standing  at  the  right  band  of  Ood 
hia  father  ;  and  being  satisKed  witli  this  bleaaed 
sight,  as  his  soul  ascended,  and  his  last  brsatli 
departed  from  him,  ho  closed  his  own  eyes,  a 
then  disposed  his  hands  and  body  into  such  a  n 
turc,  as  reiiiiircd  not  the  least  altentlion  by  those 
that  csmc  to  shroud  him. 

Thus  variable,  thus  virtuous  was  the  life  :  tfana 
excellent,  thus  exemplary  uoa  the  doath  of  thia 

He  w-ns  buried  In  tliat  place  of  St.  Paul's  church, 
which  he  had  appoiDlcd  for  tliat  use  some  yoan 
before  hia  death  ;  and  by  which  bo  jnused  daily 
to  pay  his  public  devolionj  to  Almighty  God — 
who  was  then  served  twice  a  day  by  a  public  form 
of  prayer  and  praises  iu  that  place  : — but  be  waa 
not  buried  privately,  though  he  dtajred  it ;  for, 
•  la  hii  Book  o(  DsvoUgni,  wtlK<B  Hun. 
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bende  an  imnninbered  number  of  otbers,  many 
persona  of  nobility,  and  of  eminency  for  learning, 
who  did  love  and  honour  him  in  his  life,  did  show 
it  at  his  death,  by  a  voluntary  and  sad  attendance 
of  his  body  to  the  grave,  where  nothing  was  so 
remarkable  as  a  public  sorrow. 

To  which  place  of  his  burial  some  mournful 
friend  repaired,  and,  as  Alexander  the  Great  did 
to  the  grave  of  the  famous  Achilles,  so  they 
strewed  his  with  an  abundance  of  curious  and 
costly  flowers  ;  which  course,  they,  —  who  were 
never  yet  known,—  continued  mornuig  and  evening 
for  many  da^'s,  not  ceasing,  till  the  stones,  that 
were  taken  up  in  that  church,  to  give  his  body 
admission  into  the  cold  earth — ^now  his  bed  of  rest 
—were  again  by  the  mason's  art  so  levelled  and 
finned  as  they  bad  been  formerly,  and  his  place 
of  burial  undistinguishable  to  common  view. 

The  next  day  after  his  burial,  some  unknown 
friend,  some  one  of  the  many  lovers  and  admu*ers 
of  his  virtue  and  learning,  writ  tliis  epitaph  with 
I  eoal  on  the  wall  over  ms  gravo  : — 

Reader !  I  am  to  let  thee  know, 
Dcmne'ft  body  oidy  lies  bdow ; 
For,  could  the  grave  bis  aoul  corapriie, 
£arth  wo«ld  be  richer  than  the  skies ! 

Nor  was  this  all  the  honour  done  to  his  reve- 
rend ashes  ;  for,  as  there  be  some  persons  that 
vili  Hot  receive  a  reward  for  that  for  which  God 
aeeoiinta  himself  a  debtor,  persons  tliat  dare  trust 
God  with  their  charity,  and  without  a  witness  ; 
to  there  was  by  some  grateful  unknown  friend, 
ttiat  tho«ght  Dr.  Donne's  memory  ought  to  be 
perpetuated,  an  hundred  marks  sent  to  his  two 
Guthfnl  friends*  nnd  executors,  towards  the 
mJdng  of  his  moirameiit.  It  was  not  for  many 
fean  known  by  whom  ;  but,  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Pox,  it  was  known  that  it  was  he  that  sent  it;  and 
he  Uved  to  see  as  lively  a  representation  of  his 
dead  firiend,  as  marble  can  express:  a  statue 
iadeed  so  like  Dr.  Donne,  that — as  his  friend  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  hath  expressed  himself, — It  seems 
to  faraathe  fjaintly,  and  posterity  shall  look  upon  it 
as  a  kind  of  arlifieial  nnraele. 


He  was  of  stature  moderately  tall ;  of  a  straight 
I  aid  «q[aaUy-pfroporiioaed  body,  to  which  all  his 
I  words  and  actions  gave  an  nnexpressible  addition 


The  melandioly  and  pleasant  humour  were  in 
him  so  contempered,  that  each  gave  advantage  to 
the  other,  and  made  his  company  one  of  the  dehghts 
cf  mankind. 

His  Dancy  was  nnimitably  high,  equalled  only 
by  his  great  wit ;  both  being  made  useful  by  a 
commanding  jod|pnent 

His  aspect  was  dieerfnl,  and  such  as  gave  a 
mknt  testimony  of  a  elear  knowing  soul,  and  of  a 
eooscienee  at  peace  with  itself. 

His  melting  eye  showed  that  he  had  a  soft  heart, 
fell  of  noble  compassion  ;  of  too  brave  a  soul  to 
offer  injuries,  and  too  much  a  Christian  not  to 
pardon  them  in  others. 

He  did  match  contemplate— especially  after  he 
entered  into  his  sacred  calling — the  mercies  of 
Almighty  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  joys  of  Heaven  :  and  would  often  say  in  a 
kind  of  sacred  ecstacy, — '^  Blessed  be  God  that  he 
ii  God,  only  and  divinely  like  himself.^ 

*  Ur.  King  and  Dr.  Montford. 


He  was  by  nature  highly  passionate,  but  more 
apt  to  reluct  at  the  excesses  of  it.  A  great  lover 
of  the  offices  of  humanity,  and  of  so  merciful  a 
spirit,  that  he  never  beheld  the  miseries  of  man- 
kind without  pity  and  relief. 

He  was  earnest  and  unwearied  in  the  search  of 
knowledge,  with  which  his  vigorous  soul  is  now 
satisfied,  and  employed  in  a  continual  praise  of  that 
God  that  first  breathed  it  into  hb  active  body  : 
that  body,  which  once  was  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  is  now  become  a  small  quantity  of 
Christian  dust : — 

But  I  shall  see  it  re-animated. 
Fel».^b,lG39.  I.  W. 


AN  EPITAPH 

WWTTKir  BY 

DOCTOR  CORBET  t,  LATE  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD, 

OW  HIS  FRIXNO  DR.   DOKKK. 

Hb  that  would  write  an  epitaph  for  thee. 
And  write  it  well,  mubt  first  begin  to  be 
Such  as  thou  wert ;  for  none  can  tmly  know 
Thy  life  and  worth,  but  he  that  hath  lived  so : 
He  must  have  wit  to  spare,  and  to  hurl  down. 
Enough  to  keep  the  ptllants  of  the  town. 
He  must  have  learning  plenty ;  both  the  laws. 
Civil  and  common,  to  judge  any  cause. 
Divinity,  great  store,  above  the  rest. 
Not  of  the  last  edition,  but  the  best. 
He  must  huvo  language,  travel,  all  the  arts. 
Judgment  to  use,  or  else  he  wants  thy  partn. 
He  must  have  friends  the  highest,  able  to  do, 
Such  as  M«oenas  and  Augustas  toa 
He  must  have  such  a  sickness,  such  a  death. 
Or  else  his  vain  descriptions  come  beneath. 
Ho  that  would  write  aa  epitaph  for  thee. 
Should  first  be  dead ; — ^let  it  alone  for  mo. 


TO  THK  MSMORY  OF 

MY  EVER-DESIRED  FRIEND,  DOCTOR  DONNE. 

AN  ELEGY 

BY  H.  KINO,  UkTB   BISHOP  OP  CHICHBSTKIl. 

To  have  lived  eminent,  in  a  degree 
Beyond  our  loftiest  thoughts,  that  Is,  like  thee ; 
Or  t'  have  had  too  mnch  merit  is  not  safe. 
For  such  excesses  find  no  epitaph. 

At  common  graves  we  have  poetic  eyes 

Can  melt  themselves  in  easy  elegies ; 

Each  quill  can  drop  his  tributary  verm. 

And  pin  it,  like  the  hatchments,  to  the  hearse ; 

But  at  thine,  poem  er  inaeriptlon 

~Rich  soul  of  wit  and  laoguage— we  have  oooe. 

Indeed  a  silence  does  that  tomb  befit. 

Where  is  no  herald  left  to  blaaon  it. 

Widow'd  Invention  justly  doth  forbear 

To  come  abroad,  knowing  thou  art  not  there ; 

Late  her  great  patron,  whose  prerogative 

Slaintain'd  and  clothed  her  so,  as  none  alive 

Must  now  presume  to  keep  her  at  thy  rate, 

Tho'  he  the  Indies  for  her  dower  estate. 

t  Dr.  Richard  Corbet,  in  1639  translated  from  the  see 
of  Oxford  to  that  of  Norwich,  died  in  1635.  He  was  in  his 
younger  years  one  of  the  most  celebrated  wits  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  afterwards  admired  for  his  quaint  and 
eloquent  preaching,  and  much  commended  for  his  great 
liberality  and  munificence,  and  particularly  in  promoting 
the  repair  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 
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Or  elae,  that  awful  fire  which  onoe  did  bum 
In  thy  clear  brain,  now  fallen  into  thy  urn, 
Lives  there,  to  fMght  rude  cmplrice  from  thence. 
Which  might  profane  thee  by  their  ignorance. 
Whoever  writes  of  thee,  and  in  a  s^le 
Unworthy  such  a  theme,  does  but  revile 
Tliy  precious  dust,  and  wakes  a  learned  spirit. 
Which  may  revenge  his  rapes  upon  thy  merit : 
For  all  a  low-pitch'd  fancy  can  devise 
Will  prove  at  best  but  hallow'd  injoriea 

Thou  like  the  dying  swan  didst  lately  sing. 
Thy  mournful  dirge  in  audience  of  the  king ; 
When  pale  looks  and  faint  aooenU  of  thy  breath. 
Presented  so  to  life  that  piece  of  death. 
That  it  was  fear'd  and  prophesied  by  all 
Thou  thither  cam*st  to  preach  thy  funeraL 
Oh !  hadst  thou  in  an  elegiac  knell 
Rung  out  unto  the  world  thine  own  farewell. 
And  in  thy  high  victorious  numbers  beat 
The  solemn  measures  of  thy  grieved  retreat. 
Thou  might'st  the  poet's  service  now  have  miss'd 
As  well  as  then  thou  didst  prevent  the  pricbt ; 
And  never  to  the  world  beholden  be, 
80  much  as  for  an  epitaph  for  thee. 

I  do  not  like  the  office ;  nor  is't  fit 
Thou,  who  didst  lend  our  age  sudi  sums  of  wit, 
Bhouldst  now  re-borrow  from  her  bankrupt  mine 
That  ore  to  bury  thee  which  first  was  thine : 
Rather  still  leave  us  in  thy  debt ;  and  know. 
Exalted  soul,  more  glory  'tis  to  owe 
Thy  memoi-y  what  we  can  never  pay. 
Than  with  embased  coin  those  rites  defray. 

Commit  we  then  thee  to  thysdf,  nor  blame 
Our  drooping  loves,  that  thus  to  thine  own  tnmt 
I^eavo  thee  executor,  since  but  thine  own 
No  pen  could  do  thee  Justice,  nor  bays  crown 
Thy  vast  deserts ;  save  that  we  nothing  can 
Depute,  to  be  thy  adies*  guardian. 

60  Jewellers  no  art  or  metal  trust. 
To  form  the  diamond,  but  the  diamond's  dust 

H.K. 


AN  ELEGY  ON  DR.  DONNE. 

BY  ISAAK  WALTOK. 

Oim  Donne  is  dead !  and  wo  may  sighing  say, 
"We  had  that  man,  where  language  chose  to  stay. 
And  show  her  utmost  power.    I  would  not  praise 
That,  and  his  great  wit.  which  in  our  vain  days 
Make  others  proud ;  but  as  these  served  to  unlock 
That  cabinet  his  mind,  where  such  a  stock 
Of  knowledge  was  ropoeed.  that  I  lament 
Our  Just  and  general  cause  of  discontent. 

And  I  rejoioe  I  am  not  so  aerere. 
But  as  I  write  a  line,  to  weep  a  tear 
For  his  decease ;  sudi  sad  extremitiee 
Can  make  sudi  men  as  I  write  elegies. 

And  wonder  not ;  for  when  so  great  a  loss 
Falls  on  a  nation,  and  they  slight  the  cross, 
God  hath  raised  prophets  to  awaken  them 
From  their  dull  lethargy ;  witness  my  pen. 
Not  used  to  upbraid  the  world,  though  now  it  must 
Freely  and  boldly,  for  the  oause  is  Just. 

Dull  age!  Oh, I  would  qMuce  thee, hot  thou "Hwone: 
Tliou  art  not  only  dull,  but  hast  a  oune 


Of  black  ingratitude ;  If  not,  oouldst  thou 
Part  with  this  matchless  man,  and  make  no  vow 
For  thee  and  thine  suooessively  to  pay 
Some  sad  remembrance  to  his  dying  day  ? 

Did  his  youth  scatter  Poetry,  wherein 
Lay  Love's  Philosophy  ?  was  every  sin 
Pictured  in  his  sharp  Satires,  made  so  foul, 
That  some  have  fear'd  sin's  shapes,  and  kept  their 
Safer  by  reading  verse ;  did  he  give  days. 
Past  marble  monuments,  to  those  whose  praise 
He  would  perpetuate  ?  did  he— I  fear 
Envy  will  doubt — these  at  his  twentieth  year  ? 

But,  more  matur'd,  did  his  rich  soul  conceive. 
And  in  harmonious  holy  numbers  weave 
A  Crown  of  Sacred  Sonnets,*  fit  t'  adorn 
A  dying  martyr's  brow,  or  to  be  worn 
On  that  blest  head  of  Mary  Magdalen, 
After  she  wiped  Christ's  feet,  but  not  till  then ; 
Did  he— fit  for  such  penitents  as  slie 
And  he  to  use— leave  us  a  Litany, 
Which  an  devout  men  love,  and  doubtless  shall. 
As  times  grow  better,  grow  more  classical  ? 
Did  he  write  Hymns,  f«ir  piety  and  wit. 
Equal  to  those  groat  grave  Prudentius  writ  ? 
Spake  he  all  languages  ?  knew  ho  all  laws  ? 
The  grounds  and  use  of  physic ;  but,  because 
"Twas  mercenary,  waved  it  ?  went  to  see 
That  happy  place  of  Christ's  nativity  ? 
Did  he  return  and  preach  him  ?  preach  him  so. 
As  since  St.  Paul  none  ever  did  ?  they  know — 
Those  happy  souls  that  heard  him— know  tliis  tr 
Did  he  confirm  thy  aged  ?  convert  thy  youth  ? 
Did  he  these  wonders  ?  and  is  his  dear  loss 
Moum'd  by  so  few  ?  few  for  so  great  a  cross. 

But  sure  the  silent  art  ambitious  all 
To  be  close  mourners  of  his  fimeral. 
If  not,  in  coounon  pity  they  forbear 
By  repetitions  to  renew  our  care : 
Or  knowing  grief  conceived  and  hid.  consumes 
Man's  life  insensibly.— as  poison's  fumes 
Corrupt  the  brain. — take  silence  for  the  way  * 
T*  enlarge  the  soul  from  these  walls,  mud  and  d 
—Materials  of  this  body— to  remain 
With  him  in  heavoi,  where  no  promiscuous  paii 
Lessens  those  Joys  we  have ;  for  with  him  all 
Are  satisfied  with  Joys  essentiaL 

Dwell  on  these  Joys,  my  thoughts!  Oh !  do  not 
Grief  back,  by  thinking  on  his  funeral. 
Forget  he  loved  me :  waste  not  my  swift  years, 
Which  haste  to  Davki's  seventy,  fiU'd  with  fean 
And  sorrows  for  his  death ;  forget  his  parts. 
They  find  a  living  grave  in  good  men's  hearts : 
And,  for  my  first  is  daily  paid  for  sin. 
Forget  to  pay  my  second  sigh  for  him  : 
Forget  his  powerful  preaching,  and  forget 
I  am  his  convert.    Oh  my  frailty !  let 
My  flesh  bo  no  more  heard ;  it  will  obtrude 
This  lethargy :  so  should  my  gratitude. 
My  vows  of  gratitude  should  so  be  broke. 
Which  can  no  more  be,  than  his  virtues,  spoke 
By  any  but  himself :  for  which  cause,  I 
Write  no  encomiums,  but  this  elegy ; 
Which,  as  a  free-will  offering,  I  here  give 
Fame  and  the  world ;  and  parting  with  it,  griev 
I  want  abiliUes  fit  to  set  forth 
A  monumant,  as  matchless  as  his  worth. 

IZ.  WA 

Apra  7. 1631. 

*La  Corona. 
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LIFE    OF    SIR   HENRY   WOTTON,    KNIGHT, 


LATE 


PROVOST  OP  ETON  COLLEGE. 


Sn.  He^trt  Wotton — whose  life  I  now  intend 
to  write — was  bom  in  the  year  of  our  redemption 
1568,  in  Bocton-hall,— commonly  called  Bocton, 
or  Bouehton-place,  or  palace, — in  the  parish  of 
Boeton  Malherbe,  in  the  fmitful  country  of  Kent. 
Bocton-hall  being  an  ancient  and  goodly  structure, 
beautifying  and  being  beautified  by  the  parish 
cfaorch  of  ISocton  Malherbe  adjoining  unto  it,  and 
both  seated  within  a  fair  park  of  the  Wottons,  on 
the  brow  of  such  a  hill,  as  gives  the  advantage  of 
a  large  prospect,  and  of  equal  pleasure  to  all  be- 
holders. 

But  this  house  and  church  are  not  remarkable 
for  any  thing  so  much,  as  for  that  the  memorable 
£unily  of  the  Wottons  have  so  long  inhabited  the 
one,  and  now  lie  buried  in  the  other,  as  appears 
by  their  many  monuments  in  that  church  :  the 
Wottons  being  a  family  that  hath  brought  forth 
divers  persons  eminent  for  wisdom  and  valour ; 
whose  heroic  acts,  and  noble  employments,  both 
in  England  and  in  foreign  parts,  liave  adorned 
themselves  and  this  nation  ;  which  they  have 
served  abroad  faithfully,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
great  trust,  and  prudently  in  their  negociations 
with  several  princes ;  and  also  served  at  home 
witib  much  honour  and  justice,  in  their  wise  ma- 
naging a  great  part  of  the  public  affairs  thereof, 
in  the  various  times  both  of  war  and  peace. 

But  lest  I  should  be  thought  by  any,  that  may 
incline  either  to  deny  or  doiU)t  this  truth,  not  to 
have  observed  moderation  in  the  commendation  of 
this  family  ;  and  also  for  that  I  believe  the  merits 
and  memory  of  such  persons  ought  to  be  thankfully 
reeorded,  I  shall  offer  to  the  consideration  of  every 
reader,  ont  of  the  testimony  of  their  pedigree  and 
our  chronicles,  a  part — and  but  a  part — of  that 
just  commendation  which  might  be  from  thence 
enlarged,  and  shall  then  leave  the  indifferent 
reader  to  judge  whether  my  error  be  an  excess  or 
defect  of  commendations. 

Sir  Robert  Wotton,  of  Boeton  Malherbe,  knight, 
w  bom  abont  the  year  of  Christ  1460 :  he,  living 
in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  was  by 
him  tnisted  to  be  Lieutenant  of  Guisnes,  to  be 
Kni^rfat  Porter,  and  Comptroller  of  Calais,  where 
he  d\v4y  and  lies  honourably  buried. 


Sir  Edward  Wotton  of  Boeton  Malherbe,  knight, 
— son  and  heir  of  the  said  Sir  Robert — was  bom 
in  the  year  of  Christ  1489,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Seventh ;  he  was  made  treasurer  of 
Calais,  and  of  the  Privy  Council  to  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  who  offered  him  to  be  Lord  Clmnoellor 
of  England  :  but,  saith  Holinshed*,  out  of  a  vir- 
tuous modesty,  he  refused  it. 

Thomas  Wotton  of  Boeton  Malherbe,  Esquire, 
son  and  heir  of  the  said  Sir  Eklward,  and  the 
father  of  our  Sir  Henry,  that  occasions  this  rela- 
tion, was  bom  in  the  year  of  Christ  1521.     He 
was  a  gentleman  excellently  educated,  and  studious 
in  all  tile  liberal  arts  ;  in  the  knowledge  whereof 
he  attained  unto  a  great  perfection  ;  who,  though 
he  had — besides  those  abilities,  a  very  noble  and 
plentiful-  estate,  and  the  ancient  interest  of  his 
predecessors — many  invitations  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  change  his  country  recreations  and  retire- 
ment for  a  court,   offering  him  a  knighthood, — 
she  was  then  with  him  at  his  Bocton4iall,-^and 
that  to  be  but  as  an  earnest  of  some  more  honour- 
able and  more  profitable  employment  under  her  ; 
yet  he  humbly  refused  both,  being  a  man  of  great 
modesty,  of  a  most  plain  and  single  heart,  of  an 
ancient  freedom,  and  integrity  of  mind.     A  com- 
mendation which  Sir  Henry  Wotton  took  occasion 
often  to  remember  with  great  gladness,  and  thank- 
fully to  boast  himself  tiie  son  of  such  a  father  ; 
from  whom  indeed  he  derived  that  noble  ingenuity 
that  was  always  practised  by  himself,  and  which 
he  ever  both  commended  and  cherished  in  others. 
This  Thomas  was  also  remarkable  for  hospitality, 
a  great  lover  and  much  beloved  of  his  country  ; 
to  which  may  justly  be  added,  that  he  was  a  che. 
risher  of  learning,  as  appears  by  that  excellent 
antiquary,  Mr.  William  Lambardef,  in  his  **  Per- 
ambulation of  Kent." 


*  In  his  Chronicle, 
t  This  celebrated  lawyer  and  antiquary  was  bom  18th 
Oct.  1536.  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  in  1597  was  made 
Keeper  of  the  Rolls,  and  in  1600  Keeper  of  the  Rocords  in 
the  Tower.  His  principal  works  were  a  collecCion  and 
Latin  translation  of  the  Saxon  laws ;  a  Discourse  on  the 
English  Courts  of  Justice ;  another  on  the  office  of  juirt  ices ; 
and  the  Perambulation  of  Kent.  He  died  on  the  19th  oi 
August,  1601. 
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This  Thomas  had  four  sons.  Sir  Edward^  Sir 
James,  Sir  John,  and  Sir  Henry. 

Sir  Edward  was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  made  Comptroller  of  Her  Majesty's  House- 
hold. "  He  was,"  saith  Camden,  "  a  man  remark- 
able for  many  and  great  employments  in  the  state, 
during  her  reign,  and  sent  several  times  ambassa- 
dor into  foreign  nations.  After  her  death,  he  was 
by  King  James  made  Comptroller  of  his  House- 
hold, and  called  to  be  of  his  Privy  Council,  and  by 
him  advanced  to  be  Lord  Wotton,  Baron  of  Mer- 
ley  in  Kent,  and  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that 
county." 

Sir  James,  the  second  son,  may  be  numbered 
among  the  martial  men  of  his  age,  who  waa,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign — with 
Robert,  Earl  of  Sussex,  Count  Lodowick  of  Nassau, 
Don  Christophoro,  son  of  Antonio,  king  of  Portu- 
gal, and  divers  other  gentlemen  of  nobleness  and 
valour — knighted  in  the  field  near  Cadiz  in  Spain, 
after  they  had  gotten  great  honour  and  riches, 
besides  a  notable  retaliation  of  injuries,  by  taking 
that  town. 

Sir  John,  being  a  gentleman  excellently  accom- 
plished, both  by  learning  and  travel,  was  knighted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  by  her  looked  upon  with 
more  than  ordinary  fiivour,  and  with  intentions  of 
preferment ;  but  death  in  his  younger  years  put  a 
period  to  his  growing  hopes. 

Of  Sir  Henry  my  following  diaeoarse  shall  give 
an  account : — 

*'  The  descent  of  these  fore-named  Wottons  was 
all  in  a  direct  line,  and  most  of  them  and  their 
actions  in  the  memory  of  those  with  whom  we 
have  conversed  ;  but  if  I  had  looked  so  far  back 
as  to  Sir  Nicholas  Wotton,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  King  Richard  the  Second,  or  before  him  upon 
divers  others  of  great  note  in  their  several  ages,  I 
might  by  some  be  thought  tedious  ;  and  yet  others 
may  more  justly  think  me  negligent,  if  I  omit  to 
mention  Nicholas  Wotton,  tlM  fourth  son  of  Sir 
Robert,  whom  I  first  named. 

This  Nicholas  Wotton  was  doctor  of  law,  and 
sometime  dean  both  of  York  and  Canterbury ;  a 
man  whom  God  did  not  only  bless  with  a  long  life, 
but  with  great  abilities  of  mind,  and  an  inclination 
to  employ  them  in  the  service  of  his  country,  as  is 
testified  by  his  several  employments*,  having  been 
sent  nine  times  ambassador  unto  foreign  princes  ; 
and  by  his  being  a  Privy  Councillor  to  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  to  Edward  the  Sixth,  to  Queen 
Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  who  also,  after  he 
had  been,  during  the  wars  between  England,  Scot- 
land, and  France,  throe  several  times — and  not 
unsuccessfully — employed  in  committees  for  set- 
tling of  peace  betwixt  this  and  those  kingdoms, 
died,  saith  learned  Camden,  *<  full  of  commenda- 
tions for  wisdom  and  piety."  He  was  also,  by  the 
will  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  made  one  of  his 
executors,  and  chief  secretary  of  state  to  his  son, 
that  pious  prince,  Edward  the  Sixth.  Concerning 
which  Nicholas  Wotton,  I  shall  say  but  this  little 
mere  ;  that  he  refused— being  offered  it  by  Queen 
Elizabeth — to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterburyf, — 
and  that  he  died  not  rich,  though  he  lived  in  that 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  abbeys. 

More  might  be  added  ;    but  by  this  it  may 
appear,  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  waaa  branch  of. 
such  a  k'ndi-ed,  as  left  a  stock  of  reputation  to  their 
•  Camdon  in  hiB  BriUnnla.  i 


posterity  :  such  reputation  as  might  kindle  a 
generous  emulation  in  strangers,  and  preserve  a 
noble  ambition  in  those  of  his  name  and  family,  to 
perform  actions  worthy  of  their  ancestors. 

And  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  did  so,  might  ap. 
pear  more  perfectly  than  my  pen  can  express  it, 
if  of  his  many  surviving  friends,  some  one  of  higher 
parts  and  employments,  had  been  pleased  to  have 
commended  his  to  posterity  ;  but  since  some  years 
are  now  past,  and  they  have  all — I  know  not  why 
— forborne  to  do  it,  my  gratitude  to  the  memoiy 
of  my  dead  friend,  and  the  renewed  request  of 
some^  that  still  live  solicitous  to  see  this  duty 
performed  ;  these  have  had  a  power  to  persuade 
me  to  undertake  it ;  which  truly  I  have  not  done 
but  with  distrust  of  mine  own  abilities  ;  and  yet 
so  far  from  despair,  that  I  am  modestly  confident 
my  humble  language  shall  be  accepted,  because  I 
shall  present  all  readers  witli  a  commixture  of 
truth,  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  merits. 

This  being  premised,  I  proceed  to  tell  the  reader, 
that  the  father  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  twice 
married ;  first  to  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Rudstone,  knight,  after  whose  death,  though 
his  inclination  was  averse  to  all  contentions,  yet 
necessitated  he  was  to  several  suits  in  law ;  in  the 
prosecution  whereof,  which  took  up  much  of  his 
time,  and  were  the  occasion  of  many  diBcontents, 
he  was,  by  divers  of  his  friends,  earnestly  per- 
suaded to  a  re-marriaee ;  to  whom  he  as  ofteo 
answered,  that  if  ever  ne  did  put  on  a  resoluti(Mi 
to  marry,  he  was  seriously  resolved  to  avoid  three 
sorts  of  persons ;  namely. 

Those  that  had  children  ; 
Those  that  had  law-suits  ; 
And  those  that  were  of  his  kindred. 

And  vet,  following  his  own  law -suits,  he  met,  in 
Wcstmmster  Hall,  with  Mrs.  Eleonora  Morton, 
widow  to  Robert  Morton,  of  Kent,  Esquire,  who 
was  also  engaged  in  several  suits  in  law  :  and  he, 
observing  her  comportment  at  the  time  of  hearii^ 
one  of  her  causes  before  the  judges,  could  not  bat 
at  the  same  tune  both  compassionate  her  condition 
and  affect  her  person  ;  for  the  tears  of  lovers,  or 
beauty  dressed  in  sadness,  are  observed  to  have 
in  tlicm  a  charming  eloquence,  and  to  become 
very  often  too  strong  to  be  resisted  ;  which  I 
mention,  because  it  proved  so  with  this  Thomas 
Wotton  ;  fur  although  there  were  in  her  a  con- 
currence of  all  those  accidents  against  which  he 
had  so  seriously  resolved,  yet  his  affection  to  her 
grew  then  so  strong  that  he  resolved  to  solicit  her 
for  a  wife,  and  did,  and  obtained  her. 

By  her,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Finch,  of  Eastwell,  in  Kent,  he  had  only  Henfy, 
his  youngest  son.  His  mother  undertook  to  be 
tutoress  unto  him  during  much  of  his  childhood,  ' 
for  whose  care  and  pains  he  paid  her  each  day 
with  such  visible  signs  of  future  perfection  in 
learning,  as  turned  her  employment  into  a  pleas- 
ing trouble  ;  which  she  was  content  to  continue, 
till  his  father  took  him  into  his  own  particular 
care,  and  disposed  of  him  to  a  tutor  in  his  own 
house  at  Bocton. 

And  when  time  and  diligent  instruction  had 
made  him  fit  for  a  removal  to  a  higher  form, 

X  Sir  Edward  Byariie,  Clarencetiz  King  of  Ann««  Mr. 
Charlos  Ootlon,  and  Mr.  NIo.  Oadsrit  wmeiimfi  Sir  Hewj 
Wotton's  Mrvaat. 
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which  was  rery  early,  he  was  sent  to  Wioehester 
•ebool ;  a  place  of  strict  discipline  and  order,  that 
80  he  might  io  his  youth  be  moulded  into  a  method 
of  living  by  mle,  which  his  wise  father  knew  to 
be  the  most  neceeaary  way  to  make  the  future 
part  of  his  life  both  happy  to  himself,  and  useful 
for  the  discharge  of  all  busineBS,  whether  public 
or  private. 

And  that  he  might  be  confirmed  in  this  regu- 
krity,  he  was,  at  a  fit  age,  removed  from  that 
■ehool,  to  be  a  commoner  of  New  College,  in 
Oxford  ;  boUi  being  founded  by  William  Wick- 
hun,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

There  he  continued  till  about  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  then  transplanted  into 
Qneen's  College ;  where,  within  that  year,  he  was, 
Vj  the  chief  of  that  college,  persuasively  enjoined 
to  write  a  play  for  their  private  use.  It  was  the 
Tragedy  of  Tancredo,  which  was  so  interwoven 
with  sentences,  and  for  the  method  and  exact 
peraooating  those  humours,  passions,  and  dispo- 
Btiofis,  which  he  proposed  to  represent,  so  per- 
lanned,  that  the  gravest  of  that  society  declared, 
he  hady  in  a  slight  employment,  given  an  early 
and  a  solid  testimony  of  his  future  abilities.  And 
Aoagh  there  may  be  some  sour  dispositions  which 
Bay  think  this  not  worth  a  memorial,  yet  that 
vke  knight,  Baptista  Guarini*,  whom  learned 
Italy  accounts  one  of  her  ornaments,  thought  it 
■eitoer  an  uncomely  nor  an  unprofitable  employ- 
Beat  for  his  age. 

Bat  I  pass  to  what  will  be  thought  more  serious. 

About  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  he  pro- 
ceeded naaster  of  arts,  and  at  that  time  read  in 
Latin  three  lectures  De  Oculo  ;  wherein  he  hav- 
ing described  the  form,  the  motion,  the  curious 
eompobure  of  the  eye,  and  demonstrated  how  of 
those  very  many,  every  humour  and  nerve  per- 
fivrms  its  distinct  office,  so  as  the  God  of  order 
hath  appointed,  without  mixture  or  confusion ; 
and  all  this  to  the  advantage  of  man,  to  whom  the 
eye  is  given,  not  only  as  the  body's  guide,  but 
idiereas  all  other  of  his  senses  require  time  to 
inform  the  soul,  tiiis  in  an  instant  apprehends  and 
wmnis  hbn  of  danger,  teaching  him  in  the  very  eyes 
of  others  to  dboover  wit,  folly,  love,  and  hati'ed. 
After  he  had  made  these  observations,  he  fell  to 
depute  tliis  optic  question : — Whether  we  see  by 
iSke  emisston  of  Uie  beams  from  within,  or  reoep- 
tua  of  the  species  from  without  t  And  after  that 
aad  many  other  like  learned  disquisitions,  he,  in 
the  eoocloaon  of  his  lectures,  took  a  fair  occasion 
to  beautify  his  discoorse  with  a  commendation  of 
the  blessing  and  benefit  of  seeing ;  by  which  we 
do  not  only  discover  Nature's  secrets,  but,  with  a 
WBtinoed  content  (for  the  eye  is  never  weary  of 
seeiiig),  behold  the  great  light  of  the  world,  and 
hr  it  discover  the  fS&bric  of  the  heavens,  and  both 
we  order  and  motion  of  the  celestial  orbs  ;  nay, 
that  if  the  eye  look  but  downward,  it  may  rejoice 
Io  behold  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  our  common 
Bother,  embroidered  and  adorned  with  number- 
less and  various  flowers,  which  man  sees  daily 
grow  up  to  perfection,  and  then  silently  moralise 
ms  own  condition,  who,  in  a  short  time,  like  those 
very  flowem,  decays,  withers,  and  quickly  returns 
tgain  to  that  e^rth  from  which  both  had  their 
fint  being. 

*  The  celebrated  aothor  of  nPutorFido.    He  was  bom 
it  Terms  la  1537,  sad  died  at  Yeniee  the  7tii  Oct.  101S 
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These  were  so  exactly  debated,  and  so  rhetori- 
cally heightened,  as,  among  other  admirers,  caused 
that  learned  Italian,  Albericus  Gentiltsf,  then 
professor  of  the  civil  law  in  Oxford,  to  call  him 
Henrice  mi  ocelle  ;  which  dear  expression  of  his 
was  also  used  by  divers  of  Sir  Henry's  dearest 
fiiends,  and  by  many  other  persons  of  note  during 
his  stay  in  the  university. 

But  his  stay  there  was  not  long,  at  least  not  so 
long  as  his  friends  once  intended ;  for  the  year 
after  Sir  Henry  proceeded  master  of  arts,  his 
father,  whom  Sir  Henry  did  never  mention  with- 
out this  or  some  like  reverential  expression,  as, 
"  That  good  man,  my  father,**  or,  *•  My  father,  the 
best  of  men  ;"  about  tliat  time,  this  good  man 
changed  this  for  a  better  life,  leaving  to  Sir  Henry, 
as  to  his  other  younger  sons,  a  rent-charge  of  a 
hundred  marks  a  year,  to  be  paid  for  ever  out  of 
some  one  of  bis  manors  of  a  much  greater  value. 

And  here,  though  this  good  man  be  dead,  yet  I 
wish  a  circumstance  or  two  that  concerns  him 
may  not  be  buried  without  a  relation,  whidi  I 
shall  undertake  to  do,  for  that  I  suppose  they  may 
so  much  concern  the  reader  to  know,  that  I  may 
promise  myself  a  pardon  for  a  short  digression. 

In  the  year  of  our  redemption  1553,  Nicholas 
Wotton,  dean  of  Canterbury,  whom  I  formerly 
mentioned,  being  then  ambassador  in  France, 
dreamed  that  his  nephew,  this  Thomas  Wotton, 
was  inclined  to  be  a  party  in  such  a  project  as,  if 
he  were  not  suddenly  prevented,  would  turn  both 
to  the  loss  of  his  life,  and  ruin  of  his  family. 

Doubtless  the  good  dean  did  well  know  that 
common  dreams  are  but  a  senseless  paraphrase 
on  our  waking  thoughts,  or  of  the  business  of  the 
day  past,  or  are  the  result  of  our  over-engaged 
affections,  when  we  betake  ourselves  to  rest,  and 
knew  that  the  observation  of  them  may  turn  to 
silly  superstitions,  as  they  too  often  do.  But, 
though  he  might  know  all  this,  and  might  also  be- 
lieve that  prophecies  are  ceased,  yet  doubtless  he 
oould  not  but  consider  that  all  dreams  are  not  to 
be  neglected  or  cast  away  without  all  considera- 
tion, and  did  therefore  rather  lay  this  dream  aside 
than  intend  totally  to  lose  it ;  and  dreaming  the 
same  again  the  night  following,  when  it  became  a 
double  dream,  like  that  of  Pharaoh,  of  which 
double  dreams  the  learned  have  made  many  ob- 
servations, and  considering  that  it  had  no  depend- 
ence on  his  waking  thoughts,  much  less  on  the 
desires  of  his  heart,  then  he  did  more  seriously 
consider  it ;  and  remembered  that  Almighty  God 
was  pleased  in  a  dream  to  reveal  and  to  assure 
Monica  I,  the  mother  of  St.  Austin,  that  he,  her 
son,  for  whom  she  wept  so  bitterly,  and  prayed  so 
much,  should  at  last  become  a  Christian.  This,  I 
believe,  the  good  dean  considered  ;  and  consider- 
ing also  that  Almighty  Crod,  though  the  causes  of 
dreams  be  often  unknown,  hath  even  in  these 
latter  times  also,  by  a  certain  illumination  of  the 
soul  in  sleep,  discovered  many  things  that  human 

t  This  noted  civilian  having  left  Italy  along  with  his 
father,  Matthew  Gcntilis,  who  had  embraced  the  re- 
formed religion,  came  into  Elngland.  and  died  at  London 
in  1608,  aged  58  yearn.  He  published  three  books  ;  «  De 
Jure  Belli,**  which  proved  very  useful  to  Grotius  in  hi* 
great  work  ;  "  I>e  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis  ;**  and  also  a  tractate, 
•Mle  Latinitate  Vetcria  Bibliorum  YenOonia,"  with  other 
works. 

t  St  Austin's  Gonfcflikm. 
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wisdom  could  not  foresee  ;  upon  these  considera- 
tions he  resolved  to  use  so  prudent  a  remedy,  by 
way  of  prevention,  as  might  introduce  no  ercat 
inconvenience  cither  to  himself  or  to  his  nephew. 
And  to  that  end  he  wrote  to  the  queen  (it  was 
Queen  Mary),  and  besought  her  that  she  would 
cause  his  nephew,  Thomas  Wotton,  to  be  sent  for 
out  of  Kent ;  and  that  the  lords  of  her  council 
might  interrogate  him  in  some  such  feigned  ques- 
tions as  might  give  a  colour  for  his  commitment 
into  a  favourable  prison ;  declaring  that  he  would 
acquaint  her  majesty  with  the  true  reason  of  his 
request,  when  he  should  next  become  so  happy  as 
to  see  and  speak  to  her  majesty*. 

It  was  done  as  the  dean  desired,  and  in  prison  I 
must  leave  Mr.  Wotton,  till  I  have  told  the  reader 
what  followed. 

At  this  time  a  marriage  was  concluded  betwixt 
our  Queen  Mary  and  Philip,  king  of  Spain  ;  and 
though  this  was  concluded  with  the  advice,  if  not 
by  the  persuasion,  of  her  privy  council,  as  having 
mxmy  probabilities  of  advantage  to  this  nation,  yet 
divers  persons  of  a  contrary  persuasion  did  not 
only  declare  against  it,  but  also  raised  forces  to 
oppose  it ;  beheving,  as  they  sud,  it  would  be  a 
means  to  bring  England  to  be  under  a  subjection 
to  Spain,  and  make  those  of  this  nation  slaves  to 
strangers. 

And  of  this  number.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  of^ 
Boxley  Abbey,  in  Kent,  betwixt  whose  family  and 
the  fkmily  of  the  Wottons  there  had  been  an 
ancient  and  entire  friendship,  was  the  principal 
actor ;  who,  having  persuaded  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  eKpccially  of  Kent,  to  side 
with  him,  and  he  being  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
was  legally  arraigned  and  condemned,  and  lost  his 
life ;  so  did  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  divers  others, 
especially  man}'  of  the  gentry  of  Kent,  who  were 
tliere  in  several  places  executed  as  Wyat's 
assistants. 

And  of  this  number,  in  all  probability,  had  Mr. 
Wotton  been,  if  ho  had  not  been  confined ;  for 
though  he  could  not  bo  ignorant  that  another 
man*s  treason  makes  it  mine  by  concealing  it,  yet 
he  durst  confess  to  his  uncle,  when  he  returned 
into  England,  and  then  came  to  visit  him  in  prison, 
that  he  had  more  than  an  intimation  of  Wyat^s 
intentions,  and  thought  he  had  not  continued 
actually  innocent,  if  his  uncle  had  not  so  happily 
dreamed  him  into  a  prison  ;  out  of  which  place 
when  he  was  delivered  bv  the  same  hand  that 
caused  his  commitment,  they  both  considered  the 
dream  more  seriously,  and  then  both  joined  in 
prainin^  God  for  it ;  that  God,  who  ties  himself 
to  no  rules,  either  in  preventing  of  evil,  or  in 
showing  of  mercy  to  those  whom  of  good  pleasure 
he  hath  chosen  to  love. 

And  this  dream  was  the  more  considerable,  be- 
cause that  God,  who  in  the  days  of  old  did  use  to 
speak  to  liis  people  in  visions,  did  seem  to  speak 
to  many  of  this  family  in  dreams ;  of  which  I  will 
also  give  the  reader  one  short  particular  of  this 
Tliomas  Wotton,  whose  dreams  did  usually  prove 
true,  both  in  forctelUng  things  to  come,  and  dis- 

•  Tho  author  of  the  '*  Account  of  the  I>oAns  of  Canter- 
bury," has  infrcniouftly  cnnjocturcd  that  this  dream  of  the 
good  dean  was  a  mere  polilical  contrivance,  the  result  of 
deep  deliberation,  to  preserve  the  life  of  his  nephew, 
Mrhost  intimacy  with  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  would  probably 
have  induced  him  to  Join  in  the  consplmey. 


covering  things  past,  and  the  particular  is  thia. — 
This  Thomas,  a  little  before  his  death,  dreamed 
that  the  university  treasury  was  robbed  by  towos- 
men  and  poor  scholars,  and  that  the  number  vnm 
five ;  and  being  that  day  to  write  to  his  son  Henrj 
at  Oxford,  he  thought  it  worth  so  much  pains  bb, 
by  a  postscript  in  his  letter,  to  make  a  slight  in- 
quiry of  it.  The  letter,  which  was  writ  out  of 
Kent,  and  dated  three  days  before,  came  to  his 
son's  hands  the  very  morning  after  the  night  in 
which  the  robbery  vras  committed  ;  and  when  the 
city  and  university  were  both  in  a  perplexed  in- 
quest of  the  thieves,  then  did  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
show  his  father's  letter,  and  by  it  such  light  was 
given  of  this  work  of  darkness,  that  the  five  guilty 
persons  were  presently  discovered  and  appre- 
hended, without  putting  the  university  to  so  much 
trouble  as  the  casting  of  a  figure. 

And  it  may  yet  be  more  considerable,  that  this 
NichoUs  and  Thomas  Wotton  should  both,  being 
men  of  holy  lives,  of  even  tempers,  and  much 
given  to  fasting  and  prayer,  foresee  and  foretell 
tile  very  days  of  their  own  death.  Nicholas  did 
so,  being  then  seventy  years  of  age,  and  in  perfeet 
health.  Thomas  did  the  like  in  the  sixty-fifth 
year  of  his  age  ;  who,  being  then  in  London^ 
where  he  died,  and  foreseeing  his  death  there, 
gave  direction  in  what  manner  his  body  should  be 
carried  to  Bocton ;  and  though  he  thought  his 
uncle  Nicholas  worthy  of  that  noble  monument 
which  he  built  for  him  in  the  cathedral  chnrch  of 
Canterbury,  yet  this  humble  man  gave  direction 
concerning  himself,  to  be  buried  privately,  and 
especially  without  any  pomp  at  his  funeraL  This 
is  some  account  of  this  family,  which  seemed  to 
be  beloved  of  God. 

But  it  may  now  seem  more  tlian  time  that  I 
return  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton  at  Oxford,  wliere^ 
after  his  optic  lecture,  he  was  taken  into  such  a 
bosom  friendship  with  the  learned  Albericus  Gen- 
tilis,  whom  I  formerly  named,  that,  if  it  liad  been 
possible,  Gentilis  would  have  breathed  all  his  ex- 
cellent knowledge,  both  of  the  mathematics  and 
law,  into  the  breast  of  his  dear  Harry,  for  so  Gen- 
tilis used  to  call  him ;  and  though  he  was  not  able 
to  do  that,  yet'  there  was  in  Sir  llenry  such  a  pro- 
pensity and  connatural ncss  to  the  Italian  language, 
and  those  studies  whereof  Gentilis  was  a  great 
master,  that  the  friendship  between  them  did  daily 
increase,  and  proved  daily  advantageous  to  Sir 
Henr^',  for  the  improvement  of  him  in  several 
sciences  during  his  stay  in  the  university. 

From  which  place,  before  I  shall  invite  the 
reader  to  follow  him  into  a  foreign  nation,  though 
I  nmst  omit  to  mention  divers  persons  that  were 
then  in  Oxford,  of  memorable  note  for  learning, 
and  friends  to  Sir  Ilenr^'  Wotton,  yet  I  must  not 
omit  the  mention  of  a  love  that  was  there  began 
betwixt  him  and  Dr.  Donne,  sometime  dean  of 
St.  Paul's ;  a  man  of  whose  abilities  I  shall  for- 
bear to  «ay  anything,  because  he  who  is  of  this 
nation,  and  pretends  to  learning  or  ingenuity,  and 
is  ignorant  of  Dr.  Donne,  deserves  not  to  know 
him.  The  friendship  of  these  two  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention,  being  such  a  friendship  as  was 
generously  elemented  ;  and  as  it  was  begun  in 
their  youth,  and  in  a  university,  and  there  main- 
tained by  correspondent  inclinations  and  studies, 
so  it  lasted  till  age  and  death  forced  a  separation. 
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In  Oxford  he  staid  till  about  two  years  after  bis 
fiUher's  death,  at  which  time  he  was  about  the 
twentj-second  year  of  his  age  ;  and  having  to  his 
mat  wit  added  the  ballast  of  learning  and  know- 
kdge  of  the  arts,  he  then  laid  aside  h^  books,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  useful  library  of  travel,  and 
a  more  general  conversation  with  mankind  ;  em- 
ptying the  remaining  part  of  bis  youth,  his  in- 
autry,  and  fortune,  to  adorn  his  mind,  and  to 
pnrchaae  the  rich  treasure  of  foreign  knowledge  ; 
of  which,  both  for  the  secrets  of  nature,  the  dis- 
pontions  of  many  nations,  their  several  laws  and 
koguages,  he  was  the  possessor  in  a  very  large 
meisure ;  as  I  shall  faithfully  make  to  appear, 
before  I  take  my  pen  from  the  following  narration 
of  his  life. 

In  his  travels,  which  was  almost  nine  years 
before  his  return  into  England,  he  staid  but  one 
Tesr  in  France,  and  most  of  that  in  Geneva,  whero 
be  became  acquainted  with  Theodore  Beza*,  then 
very  aged,  and  with  Isaac  Casaubonf,  in  whose 
home,  if  I  be  rightly  informed,  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
was  lodged,  and  there  contracted  a  most  worthy 
firiendship  with  that  man  of  rare  learning  and 
iDffniiiity. 

Three  of  the  remaining  eight  years  were  spent 
ID  Germany,  the  other  five  in  Italy,  the  stage  on 
vhieh  God  appointed  he  should  act  a  great  part  of 
ha  life  ;  where,  both  in  Rome,  Venice,  and  Flo- 
rence, he  became  acquainted  with  the  most  emi- 
nent men  for  leamine  and  all  manner  of  arts,  as 
picture,  sculpture,  chemistry,  architecture,  and 
other  manual  arts,  even  arts  of  inferior  nature  ; 
of  an  which  he  was  a  most  dear  lover,  and  a  most 
excdient  judge. 

He  returned  out  of  Italy  into  England  about 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  being  then  noted  by 
many  both  for  his  person  and  comportment ;  for 
indeed  he  was  of  a  choice  shape,  tall  of  stature, 
sad  of  a  most  persuasive  behaviour,  which  was  so 
mixed  with  sweet  discourse  and  civiliUes  as  gained 
ban  mudi  love  from  all  persons  with  whom  he 
eoered  into  an  acquaintance. 

And  whereas  he  was  noted  in  his  youth  to  have 
s  diarp  wit,  and  apt  to  jest ;  that,  by  time,  travel, 
and  conversation,  was  so  polished,  and  made  so 
Bselal,  that  his  company  seemed  to  be  one  of  the 
delights  of  mankind  ;  insomuch  as  Robert,  earl  of 
~~         then  one  of  the  darlings  of  fortune,  and  in 


*  This  well  known  reformer,  the  Bucceaeor  of  Calvin, 
iei  ai  Geneva  the  13th  of  October,  10)5,  aged  eighty  six 


t  This  fflnatrloiui  tcholar,  pronounced  bj'  Joseph  Scaliger 
ta  be  the  bert  Grecian  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in 
UBlL  He  read  lectores  on  the  belles-lettres,  first  at  his 
■rthre  place,  and  afterwards  at  Paris.  Henry  lY.  of 
fnmat  appointed  him  his  librarian,  and  in  vain  attempted 
li  vfthdxaw  him  trom  his  profession  of  the  reformed 
Nijgiosi.  After  that  king's  death  he  obtained  the  permis- 
liaB  of  the  queen  regent  to  visit  England  for  a  limited 

and  he  aooompanied  Sir  Henry  Wotton  thither  in 
1610.    He  was  received  with  much  distinction  by 

Jones,  who  granted  him  a  pension  of  three  bun- 

poonda,  as  also  two  prebends,  one  at  Canterbury  and 
<he  oIlMr  at  Westminster.    Ho  likewise  wrote  to   the 

regent,  to  desire  Casaubon  might  remain  longer  in 
than  she  had  first  allowed  him.  But  Casaubon 
did  not  hmg  oUoy  these  advantages,  as  a  painful  disease 
la  flie  bladder  proved  fatal  on  the  1st  of  July,  1614,  in  the 
ittj-ftfih  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
jtfctj,  where  a  monmnent  was  erected  to  his  memory  by 
,  nshop  of  Durham. 


greatest  favour  witli  Queen  Elizabeth,  invited  him 
first  into  a  friendship,  and,  after  a  knowledge  of 
his  great  abilities,  to  be  one  of  his  secretaires ; 
the  other  being  Mr.  Henry  Cuffe!}:,  sometime  of 
Merton  College  in  Oxford,  and  tlicre  also  the  ac- 
qiudntance  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  in  his  youth  ; 
Mr.  Cuifc  being  then  a  man  of  no  common  note 
'  in  the  university  for  his  learning  ;  nor,  after  his 
removal  from  that  place,  for  the  great  abilities  of 
his  mind,  nor  indeed  for  the  iatalness  of  his  end. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton,  being  now  taken  into  a  ser- 
viceable friendship  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  did 
personally  attend  his  counsels  and  employments 
in  two  voyages  at  sea  against  the  Spaniard,  and 
also  in  that,  which  was  the  earl's  last,  into  Ireland ; 
that  voyage  wherein  he  then  did  so  much  provoke 
the  queen  to  anger,  and  worse  at  his  return  into 
England,  upon  whose  immoveable  favour  the  earl 
had  built  such  sandy  hopes  as  encouraged  him  to 
those  undertakings  which,  vrith.  the  help  of  a  con- 
trary faction,  suddenly  caused  his  commitment  to 
the  Tower. 

Sir  Henry*  Wotton  observing  this,  though  he 
was  not  of  that  faction  (for  the  earl's  followers 
were  also  divided  into  their  several  interests) 
which  encouraged  the  earl  to  those  undertakings 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  him  and  divers  of  his 
confederation,  yet,  knowing  treason  to  be  so  com- 
prehensive as  to  take  in  even  circumstances,  and 
out  of  them  to  make  such  positive  conclusions  as 
subtle  statesmen  shall  project,  either  for  their 
revenge  or  safety  ;  considering  this,  he  thought 
prevention,  by  absence  out  of  England,  a  better 
security  than  to  stay  in  it,  and  there  plead  his  in- 
nocency  in  a  prison.  Therefore  did  he,  so  soon 
as  the  carl  was  apprehended,  very  quickly,  and  as 
privately,  glide  through  Kent  to  Dover,  without 
so  much  as  looking  toward  his  native  and  beloved 
Bocton ;  and  was,  by  the  help  of  favourable  winds 
and  liberal  payment  of  the  marinera,  within  six- 
teen hours  after  his  departure  from  London,  set 
upon  the  French  shore  ;  whei'o  he  heard,  shortly 
after,  that  the  earl  was  arraigned,  condemned, 
and  beheaded  ;  and  that  his  friend  Mr.  CufTe  was 
hanged,  and  divers  other  persons  of  eminent 
quality  executed. 

The  times  did  not  look  so  favourably  upon  Sir 
Henrj'  Wotton,  as  to  invite  his  return  into  Eng- 
land :  having  therefore  procured  of  Sir  Edward 
Wotton,  liis  elder  brother,  an  assurance  that  his 
annuity  should  be  paid  him  in  Italy,  thither  he 
went,  happily  renewing  his  intermitted  friendship 
and  interest,  and  indeed  his  great  content  in  a 
new  conversation  with  his  old  acquaintance  in  that 
nation,  and  more  particularly  in  Florence,  which 
city  is  not  more  emment  for  the  ereat  duke's  court, 
than  for  the  great  recourse  of  men  of  choicest 
note  for  learning  and  art»,  in  which  number  ho 

i  A  man  of  considerable  wit,  learning,  and  talents,  who 
was  ruined  by  an  ambitious  and  restless  disposition.  Ho 
was  bom  at  Hinton  St.  George,  in  Somersetshire,  about 
1560.  In  1576  he  was  entered  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
but  was  expelled  from  thence  for  some  sarcasms  on  the 
founder.  His  learning  obtained  him  admission  into 
Merton  College,  where  he  was  made  Greek  professor ;  but 
this  office  he  abandoned  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  over  whose  mind  he  contrived  to  gain  great 
ascendancy.  He  is  said  to  have  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  persuading  Essex  to  engage  in  the  mad  scheme  which 
terminated  with  his  ruin.  Cuffe  shared  his  patron's  fate. 
He  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  on  the  30th  of  Hardi,  1601. 


yoL,  1. 
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there  met  with  his  old  friend  Signior  Vietta,  a 
gentlenum  of  Venice,  and  then  taken  to  he  secre- 
tary to  the  Great  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

After  some  stay  in  Florence,  he  went  the  fourth 
time  to  visit  Rome,  where,  in  the  English  College, 
he  had  very  many  friends  ;  their  humanity  made 
them  really  so,  Uiough  they  knew  him  to  he  a 
dissenter  from  many  of  their  principles  of  reli^on ; 
and  having  enjoyed  their  company,  and  satisfied 
himself  concerning  some  curiosities  that  did  partly 
occasion  his  journey  thither,  he  returned  hack  to 
Florence,  where  a  most  notable  accident  befel 
him  ;  an  accident  that  did  not  only  find  new  em- 

gloyment  for  his  choice  abilities,  but  did  introduce 
im  to  a  knowledge  and  interest  with  our  King 
James,  then  king  of  Scotland,  which  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  relate. 

But  first  I  am  to  tell  the  reader,  that  though 
Queen  Elizabeth,  or  she  and  her  council,  were 
never  willing  to  declare  her  successor,  yet  James, 
then  king  of  the  Scots,  was  confidently  believed 
by  most  to  be  the  man  upon  whom  the  sweet 
trouble  of  kingly  government  would  be  imposed  ; 
and  the  queen  declining  very  fast,  both  by  i^ 
and  visible  infirmities,  those  that  were  of  the 
Romish  persuasion  in  point  of  religion,  even 
Rome  itself,  and  those  of  this  nation,  knowing 
that  the  death  of  the  queen  and  the  establishing 
of  her  successor  were  taken  to  be  critical  days  for 
destroying  or  establishing  the  protestant  religion 
in  this  nation,  did  therefore  improve  all  opportu- 
nities for  preventing  a  protestant  prince  to  succeed 
her.  And  as  the  pope's  excommunication  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  *  had,  both  by  the  judgment  and 
practice  of  the  jesuited  papis^  exposed  her  to  be 
warrautably  destroyed  ;  so,  if  we  may  believe  an 
angry  adversary,  a  secular  priest  f,  against  a  Jesuit, 
you  may  believe  that  about  that  time  there  were 
many  endeavours,  first  to  exconununicate,  and 
then  to  shorten  the  life  of  King  James. 

Inunediately  after  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  return 
from  Rome  to  Florence,  which  was  about  a  year 
before  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Ferdinand 
the  Great  Duke  of  Florence  t  had  intercepted  cer- 
tain letters,  that  discovered  a  design  to  take  away 
the  life  of  James,  the  then  king  of  Scots.  The 
duke  abhorring  tliis  fact,  and  resolving  to  endea- 
vour a  prevention  of  it,  advised  with  his  secretary 
Vietta,  by  what  means  a  caution  might  be  best 
given  to  that  king  ;  and  after  consideration  it  was 
resolved  to  bo  done  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  whom 
Vietta  first  commended  to  the  duke,  and  the  duke 
had  noted  and  approved  of  above  all  the  English 
that  frequented  his  court. 

*  Pope  Pius  v..  without  any  previous  admonition  or 
citation,  had  passed  a  private  sentence  of  exoommunlca- 
tlon  upon  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  in  1576  he  caused  to  he 
published,  and  to  be  fixed  upen  the  gate  of  the  palace  of 
the  Bishop  of  London. 

f  William  Watson,  a  secular  priest,  published  a  book 
known  as  his  Quodlibets,  written  with  great  acrimony 
against  the  Jesuits,  exhibiting  their  arts  of  equivocation 
and  mental  reservation.  He  was,  however,  himself  hanged 
for  high  treason  in  conspiring  the  death  of  King  James  I., 
together  with  William  Clark,  a  popish  priest,  and  George 
Brook,  brother  to  Lord  Cobham,  in  1603.  He  practised 
the  arts  he  had  deprecated,  for  he  deceived  his  accomplices 
by  persuading  them  **  that  the  king  before  his  coronation 
was  not  an  actual  but  a  political  king,  and  therefore  no 
treason  could  be  committed  against  him.** 

t  Ferdinand  L,  of  the  boiue  of  tha  MedleL 


Sir  Henry  was  gladly  called  by  his  friend  Vietta 
to  the  duke,  who,  after  much  profession  of  trust 
and  friendship,  acquainted  him  with  the  secret ; 
and  being  well  instructed,  despatched  him  into 
Scotland  with  letters  to  the  king,  and  with  those 
letters  such  Italian  antidotes  against  poison  as  the 
Scots  till  then  had  been  strangers  to. 

Having  parted  from  the  duke,  he  took  up  the 
name  and  language  of  an  Italian  ;  and  thinking  it 
best  to  avoid  the  line  of  English  intelligence  and 
danger,  he  post^  into  Norway,  said  through  that 
country  towards  Scotland,  whore  he  found  the 
king  at  Stirling.  Being  there,  he  used  means,  by 
Bernard  Lindsey,  one  of  the  king's  bed-diamber, 
to  procure  him  a  speedy  and  private  conference 
with  his  majesty,  assuring  him,  that  the  business 
which  he  was  to  negociate  was  of  such  conse- 
quence, as  had  caused  the  Great  Duke  of  Tuscany 
to  enjoin  liim  suddenly  to  leave  his  native  country 
of  Italy,  to  impart  it  to  his  king. 

This  being  by  Bernard  LrndBey  made  known  to 
the  king,  the  king,  after  a  little  wonder — mixed 
with  jealousy — to  hear  of  an  Italiap  ambaesador, 
or  messenger,  required  his  name, — which  was  said 
to  be  Octavio  Baldi,  and  appointed  him  to  be 
heard  privately  at  a  fixed  hour  that  evening. 

When  Octavio  Baldi  came  to  the  presence- 
chamber  door,  he  was  requested  to  lav  aside  hig 
long  rapier — which,  Italian-like,  he  then  wore  ; 
and  being  entered  the  chamber,  he  found  there 
with  the  king  three  or  four  Scotch  lords  standing 
distant  in  several  comers  of  the  chamber  :  at  the 
sight  of  whom  he  made  a  stand  ;  which  the  king 
observing,  bade  him  be  bold,  and  defirer  his 
message  ;  for  he  would  undertake  for  the  seeroet 
of  all  Uiat  were  present.  Then  did  Octavio  Bald^ 
deliver  his  letters  and  his  message  to  the  king  in 
Italian  ;  which  when  the  king  had  graciously 
received,  after  a  little  pause,  Octavio  Baldi  steps 
to  the  table,  and  whispers  to  the 'king  in  his  own 
language,  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  beseeching 
him  for  a  more  private  conference  with  his  majesty, 
and  that  he  might  be  concealed  during  his  stay 
in  that  nation ;  which  was  promised  and  resUy 
performed  by  the  king,  during  all  his  abode  there, 
which  was  about  three  months;  all  which  time 
was  spent  with  much  pleasantness  to  the  king^ 
and  with  as  much  to  Octavio  Baldi  himself  as 
that  countiy  could  afibrd  ;  from  which  he  departed 
as  true  an  Italian  as  he  came  thither. 

To  the  Duke  at  Florence  he  returned  with  a  fSur 
and  grateful  account  of  his  employment ;  and 
within  some  few  months  after  his  return,  Uiere 
came  certain  news  to  Florence,  that  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth was  dead  ;  and  James,  king  of  the  Scots, 
proclaimed  king  of  England.  The  duke  knowing 
travel  and  business  to  be  the  best  schools  of  wis- 
dom, and  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  had  been  tutored 
in  both,  advised  him  to  return  presently  to  En|^bnd, 
and  there  joy  the  king  with  his  new  and  better 
title,  and  wait  there  upon  fortune  for  a  better 
employment. 

When  King  James  came  into  England,  he  found 
amongst  other  of  the  late  quoen^  officers.  Sir 
Edwa^,  who  was  after  Lord  Wotton,  comptroller 
of  the  house,  of  whom  he  demanded,  if  he  knew 
one  Henry  Wotton,  that  had  spent  much  time  in 
foreign  travel  1  The  lord  replied  he  knew  him 
well,  and  that  he  was  his  brother.  Then  the  king^ 
asking  where  he  then  was,  was  answered,  at  Venice 
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I ;  bat  by  late  letMn  fcnni  t!ienm  he 
be  wouid  Buddfni)'  bu  at  Paria.  "  ik'ud 
iir  hint,"  aud  the  lung,  "  and  whi^a  h«  shall  come 
into  Ei^taiid,  bid  liini  repair  privately  to  me." 
Iha  Lord  Wotton,  after  a  little  wonder,  asked  the 
tiuif  he  knevhim.    To  which  the  king  OBBivered, 

Wotton  bmogbt  his  brother  to  attend  the  king, 
who  took  him  in  hit  anna,  and  bade  him  welcome 
ij  dw  Dvne  of  Oetaiio  Baldi,  Baying,  he  was  the 
■oat  honest,  and  therefore  the  beat  dinembler 
tIM  erer  he  met  with  :  and  said,  "  Seeing  1  luww 
jm  neither  want  ledmiiig,  travel,  nor  experience, 
md  that  I  hare  had  bo  rnJ  a  teUimony  of  yonr 
tiilhfiilnim  and  abiUtiea  to  manage  an  ambawage, 
I  We  MQl  for  yon  to  deeUre  my  purpose  ;  which 
ii^  la  make  tun  nf  you  in  that  kind  hereafter." 
isd  indeed  the  king  did  bo,  most  of  those  two- 
ud-twentj  jcara  of  hii  reini ;  but  before  he  dia- 
niweJ  Oetafia  Baldi  from  his  present  attendance 
tma  him,  he  mtored  him  to  hia  old  nnme  of 
Hniry  Wotton,  by  which  he  then  knighted  him. 
I  Not  long  after  thia,  the  kinR  having  resolved 
'  amirding  to  his  motto — bea4i  pacifici — to  have  b 
Erindahip  with  hia  neighbour  kingdoms  of  France 
ud  Spain  ;  and  also,  for  divers  weighty  reaaons, 
I*  ailer  into  aa  alliance  with  the  Slate  of  Venice, 
I  aad  to  that  end  to  send  ambaasadors  to  those 
ifieni  pEaees,  did  propose  the  choice  of  these 
c^dojmenta  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton  ;  who,  eon. 
■dmDg  Ibo  mullnea*  of  his  own  estate, — uhieh 
I  ke  DCTCT  took  care  to  augment, — and  knowing  the 
I   CMrtB  of  fTcM  princes  to  be  lumptuons,  and 

'  ywiee,  aa  being  a  placa  of  more  retirement,  and 
kit  wntiag  with  hts  genius,  who  did  ever  love  lo 
jsil  with  bnainess,  atudy,  and  a  trial  of  natural 
'  r  both  which,  fruitful  Ituly,  that 
e,  and  cherisher  of  all  arta,  ifl  so 
d  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world. 

ifler  some  short  time  and 
1  npoo  Venice,  and  a  large 
■Hid  am  II  bong  appointed  by  the  king  for  his 
lejifB  thhher,  and  a  settled  maintenance  during 
ik  Mar  there,  he  left  England,  nobly  accompanied 
'  ^ou^  FrsDce  to  Venice,  by  gentlemen  of  the 
kMEuilies  and  breeding  that  this  nation  aBbrded: 
4^  were  too  many  to  name  ;  but  these  two,  fur 
'  ttsloUoving  reasons,  may  not  be  omitted.  Sir 
ABiQtDB  Morton,*  his  nephew,  who  went  his  socre- 
[  try,  ami  Wiiliam  Bedel,t  a  man  of  choice  lam- 
'  i^aod  sanctified  wisdom,  who  went  hia  chaplain. 
A&d  UtDBgh  his  dear  friend  Dr.  Donne — then 
a  fritate  fentleman — was  not  one  of  the  nnmbrr 
tit  Sd  peraonally  accompany  him  in  this  voyage, 
]it  tha  readhig  of  this  following  letter,  sent  by 
tM  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  morning  before  hi 
'  Irt  England,  may  testify  he  wanted  nolhtsfriend'i 
'  Ut  wishes  (o  attend  him. 


Oorgnotlondgn&tkiiu'ilKveillie 
And,  liow  he  msy,  mnlieB  ^  ou  all 


Uiut  In  another  tpbfm  his  vlitti 


)h  lroop«  at  a  Bwhl  m 


To  loucb  ani: 

well,  your  irMK  new  a 
inn««,loii:tlvlty. 

UMo  In  any  best  ilegwo 

repliwl 
.andwano'apMt 

For  nw  :-lf  Ihno  be  ■uth  m  thing  u 
F<.rl=nB-tf  Iheru  bo  inch  a  thing  u 
FliuL.  Ihsl  1  bnu-.B  ™oi:  h«  tyranny 
Thnt  ihe  thinlu  nothing  else  n  fli  fu 

r_ 

But,  though 

And.l.Knd 
Inlengihud 

hspartu 

^lallbeg.U 

rtpnyon 
stairs 

Sir  Henry  Wotton 
enice  with  much  ho 
lat  he  delivered  hia 
e  Itnlian  langimge, 
nctureoftime,Bshi 
eful  for  that  repiibl 

waa  received  by  the  State  ut 
our  and  gladneas,  both  for 
mbassage  most  elegantly  in 
and  came  also  in  such  a 
maater's  friendship  seemed 

c.     The  time  of  his  coming 

was  about  the  year  1604,  Leonardo  Donalo 
being  then  duke  ;  a  wise  and  resolved  man,  and    . 
to  all  purposea  such — Sir  Hen^  Wotton  would 
ofteu  aay  it — as  the  Slate  of  Vontco   could  not 
tlien  have  wauled  ;  there  liaving  been  formerly,     . 
in  the  time  of  Pope  Clement  the  Eighth,  some 
contests  about  the  privileges  of  churchmen,  and 
the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  ;  of  which,  for 
the  information  of  common  readers  I  shall  say  a 
little,  because  it  may  give  light  lo  some  passages     < 
that  foUow. 

About  tlie  year  lli03,  tho  republic  of  Venice     ! 
made  several  injunctionsagainst  lay-persons  giving 
hinds  or  goods  to  the  church,  without  licence  from     j 
the  civil  magistrate  ;  and  in  that  inhibition  they    | 
expressed  their  reasons  to  be,  "  For  that  when 
any  goods  or  land  once  came  into  the  bands  of    i 
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the  Ecclesiastics,  it  was  not  subject  to  alienation  ; 
by  reason  whereof — the  lay-people  being  at  their 
death  charitable  even  to  excess, — the  clergy  erew 
every  day  more  numerous,  and  pretended  an 
exemption  from  all  public  service  and  taxes,  and 
from  all  secular  judgment ;  so  that  the  burden 
grew  thereby  too  heavy  to  be  borne  by  the  laity." 

Another  occasion  of  difference  was,  that  about 
this  time  complaints  were  justly  made  by  the 
Venetians  against  two  clergymen,  the  abbot  of 
Nervesa,  and  a  canon  of  Vicenza,  for  committing 
such  sins  as  I  think  not  fit  to  name :  nor  are 
these  mentioned  with  an  intent  to  fix  a  scandal 
upon  any  calling  ; — ^for  holiness  is  not  tied  to 
(M!clesiastical  orders, — and  Italy  is  observed  to 
breed  the  most  virtuous  and  most  vicious  men  of 
any  nation.  These  two  having  been  long  com- 
plained of  at  Rome  in  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Venice,  and  no  satisfaction  being  given  to  the 
Venetians,  they  seized  the  persons  of  this  abbot 
and  canon,  and  committed  them  to  prison. 

The  justice  or  injustice  of  such,  or  the  like 
power,  then  used  by  the  Venetians,  had  formerly 
had  some  calm  debates  betwixt  the  former  Pope 
Clement  the  Eighth  and  that  republic  :  I  say, 
calm,  for  he  did  not  excommunicate  them  ;  con- 
sidering, as  I  conceive,  that  in  the  late  comicil  of 
Trent,  it  was  at  last,  after  many  politic  distur- 
bances and  delays,  and  endeavours  to  presen'e  the 
pope's  present  power,  in  order  to  a  general  reform- 
ation of  those  many  errors,  which  were  in  time 
crept  into  the  church,  declared  by  that  council, 
**  That  though  discipline  and  especial  excom- 
munication bo  one  of  the  chief  sinews  of  Church- 
government,  and  intended  to  keep  men  in  obe- 
dience to  it ;  for  which  end  it  was  declared  to  be 
very  profitable ;  yet  it  was  also  declared,  and 
advised  to  be  used  with  great  sobriety  and  care, 
because  experience  had  informed  them,  that  when 
it  was  pronounced  unadvisedly  or  rashly,  it  became 
more  contemned  than  feared."  And,  though  this 
was  the  advice  of  that  council  at  the  conclusion 
of  it,  which  was  not  many  years  before  tliis  quarrel 
with  the  Venetians  ;  yet  this  prudent,  patient 
Pope  Clement  dying.  Pope  Paul  the  Fifth,  who 
succeeded  him, — though  not  immediately,  yet  in 
the  same  year, — being  a  man  of  a  much  hotter 
temper,  brought  this  difference  with  the  Venetians 
to  a  much  higher  contention  ;  objecting  those  late 
acts  of  that  State  to  be  a  diminution  of  his  just 
power,  and  limited  a  time  of  twenty-four  days  for 
their  revocation  ;  threatening  if  ho  were  not 
obeyed,  to  proceed  to  tlie  excommunication  of  the 
republic,  who  still  offered  to  show  botli  reason 
and  ancient  custom  to  warrant  their  actions.  But 
this  pope,  contrary  to  his  predecessor's  mode- 
ration, required  absolute  obedience  without  dis- 
putes. 

Thus  it  continued  for  about  a  year,  tlic  pope 
«till  threatening  excommunication,  and  the  Vene- 
tians still  answering  him  with  fair  speeches,  and 
no  compliance  ;  till  at  last  the  pope  s  zeal  to  the 
Apostolic  See  did  make  him  to  excommunicate 
the  duke, the  whole  senate, and  all  their  dominions, 
and,  that  done,  to  shut  up  all  their  churches ; 
charging  the  whole  clergy  to  forbear  all  sacred 
offices  to  the  Venetians,  till  their  obedience  should 
render  them  capable  of  absolution. 

But  this  act  of  the  pope's  did  but  the  more 
eonfirm  the  Venetians  in  their  resolution  not  to 


obey  him  :  and  to  that  end,  upon  the  hearing  of 
the  pope's  interdict,  they  presently  published,  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  a  proclamation  to  this  effect : — 

"  That  whosoever  hath  received  from  Rome  any 
copv  of  a  Papal  Interdict,  published  there,  as  weU 
against  the  law  of  God,  as  against  the  honour  of 
this  nation,  shall  presently  render  it  to  the  Council 
of  Ten,  upon  pain  of  death.  And  made  it  loss  of 
estate  and  nobility,  but  to  speak  in  the  behalf  of 
the  Jesuits*." 

Then  was  Duado  their  ambassador  called  home 
from  Rome,  and  the  Inquisition  presently  sus- 
pended by  order  of  the  state  :  and  tne  flood-gates 
being  thus  set  open,  any  man  that  had  a  pleasant 
or  scoffing  ^-it,  might  safely  vent  it  agamst  the 
pope,  either  by  free  speaking,  or  by  libels  in  print ; 
and  both  became  very  pleasant  to  the  people. 

Matters  thus  heightened,  the  State  advised  with 
Father  Paul,  a  holy  and  learned  friar,  (the  author 
of  the  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,)  whose 
advice  was,  neither  to  provoke  the  pope,  nor  lose 
their  own  right :  ho  declaring  publicly  in  print, 
in  the  name  of  the  State,  ^  That  the  pope  was 
trusted  to  keep  two  keys,  one  of  prudence,  and 
the  other  of  power :  and  that,  if  they  were  not 
both  used  together,  power  alone  is  not  effectual  in 
an  excommunication.'* 

And  thus  these  discontents  and  oppositions  con- 
tinued, till  a  report  was  blown  abroad,  that  the 
Venetians  were  all  turned  Protestants  ;  which  was 
believed  by  many,  for  that  it  was  observed  that 
the  English  Ambassador  was  so  often  in  conference 
with  the  senate,  and  his  chaplain  Mr.  Bedel,  more 
often  with  Father  Paul,  whom  the  people  did  not 
take  to  be  his  friend  :  and  also,  for  that  the  re- 
public of  Venice  was  known  to  give  commission  to 
Gregory  Justiniano,  then  their  ambassador  in 
England,  to  make  all  these  proceedings  known  to 
the  king  of  England,  and  to  crave  a  promise  of  his 
assistance,  if  need  should  require :  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  required  the  kind's  advice  and 
judgment  ;  which  was  the  same  that  he  gave  to 
Pope  Clement,  at  his  first  coming  to  the  crown  of 
England ; — that  pope  then  movins  him  to  an  union 
with  the  Roman  church  ; — namely,  To  endeavour 
the  calling  of  a  free  council,  for  the  settlement  of 
peace  in  Christendom  ;  and  that  ho  doubted  not 
but  that  the  French  king,  and  divers  other  princes, 
would  join  to  assist  in  so  good  a  work  ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  sui  of  this  breach,  both  with 
his  and  the  Venetian  dominions,  must  of  necessity 
lie  at  the  pope's  door. 

In  this  contention — which  lasted  almost  two 
years — the  pope  grew  still  higher,  and  the  Vene- 
tians more  and  more  resolved  and  careless  ;  still 
acquainting  King  James  with  their  proceedings, 
which  was  done  by  the  help  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
Mr.  Bedel,  and  Padre  Paulo,  whom  the  Venetians 
did  then  call  to  be  one  of  their  Consulters  of  State, 
and  with  his  pen  to  defend  their  just  cause :  which 
was  by  him  so  performed,  that  the  pope  saw 
plainly  he  had  weakened  his  power  by  exceeding 
it,  and  offered  the  Venetians  absolution  upon  very 
easy  terms ;  which  the  Venetians  still  slighting, 
did  at  last  obtain  by  that  which  was  scarce  so 
much  as  a  show  of  acknowledging  it :  for  they 

*  The  Venetians  had  at  this  time  banished  tho  Jesuits 
from  their  territories,  because  they  had  renderad  them- 
selvM  peculiarly  obiu)xious  by  their  implicit  adhemio*  to 
the  papal  power. 
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made  an  order,  that  in  that  day  in  which  they 
were  absolved,  there  should  be  no  public  rejoicing, 
nor  any  bonfires  that  night,  lest  the  common 
people  might  judge  that  they  desired  an  abso- 
lution, or  were  absolved  for  committing  a  fault. 

Th«e  contests  were  the  occasion  of  Padre  Paulo's 
knowledge  and  interest  with  King  James  ;  for 
whose  sake  principally.  Padre  Paulo  compiled  that 
eminent  history  of  the  remarkable  Council  of  Trent ; 
which  history  was,  as  fast  as  it  was  written,  sent 
in  several  sheets  in  letters  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
Mr.  Bedel,  and  others,  unto  King  James,  and  the 
then  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  into  England,  and 
there  first  made  public,  both  in  English  and  the 
universal  language. 

For  eight  years  alter  Sir  Henxr  Wotton's  going 
into  Italy,  he  stood  fair  and  highly  valued  in  the 
king's  opinion  ;  but  at  last  became  much  clouded 
by  an  accident,  which  I  shall  proceed  to  relate. 

At  his  first  going  ambassador  into  Italy,  as  he 
passed  through  Germany,  he  stayed  some  days  at 
Aognsta ;  where,  having  been  in  his  former  travels 
well  known  by  many  of  the  best  note  for  learning 
and  ingeniousness^ — those  that  arc  esteemed  the 
Tirtaosi  of  that  nation, — with  whom  he  passing 
an  evening  in  merriments,  was  requested  by  Chris- 
toiler  Flecamore  to  write  some  sentence  in  his 
Albo ; — a  book  of  white  paper,  which  for  that 
poipose  many  of  the  Gemum  gentry  usually  carry 
about  them  :-.and  Sir  Henry  Wotton  consenting 
to  the  motion,  took  an  occasion,  from  some  acci- 
dental disconrse  of  the  present  company,  to  write 
a  plea^uit  definition  of  an  ambassador  in  these 
tny  words  : 

"  L^;atus  est  vir  bonus,  percgre  missus  ad  men- 
I  tiendom  Reipublicce  caus&.'* 

Which  Sir  Henry  Wotton  oould  have  been  content 
/  ahonld  have  been  thus  Englished  : 

^  An  ambassador  is  an  honest  man,  sent  to  lie 
:  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country." 

Bat  the  word  for  lie — being  the  hinge  upon 
which  the  conceit  was  to  turn — was  not  so  ex- 
pressed in  Latin,  as  would  admit,  in  the  hands  of 
an  enemy  especially,  so  fair  a  construction  as  Sir 
Henry  thought  in  English.  Yet  as  it  was,  it  slept 
quietly  among  other  sentences  in  this  Albo,  almost 
eight  years,  till  by  accident  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Jasper  Scioppius,*  a  Romanist,  a  man  of  a 
restless  spirit  and  a  malicious  pen ;  who,  with 
books  agamst  King  James,  prints  this  as  a  prin- 
ciple ol  that  religion  professed  by  the  king,  and 
luB  ambassador  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  then  at  Venice ; 
and  in  Venice  it  was  presently  after  written  in 
several  glass-windows,  and  spitefully  declared  to 
be  Sir  Henry  Wotton's. 

This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  King  James, 
;  be  apprehended  it  to  be  sUch  an  oversight,  such  a 
weakness,  or  worse,  in  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  as  caused 
the  king  to  express  much  wrath  against  him :  and 
this  caosed  Sir  Henry  Wotton  to  write  two  apolo- 
gies, one  to  Vclserus,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Augusta, 

*  A  German,  educated  as  a  Protestant,  but  who  embraced 
flw  teicta  of  the  Romish  church  on  reading  the  Annals 
]  «f  Barootiia.  His  writings  are  virulent  in  the  extreme, 
'  said  sotbiiHr  but  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  Protestants 
I  eoaJdoUbfy  his  ilery  zeal.  In  his  latter  days  he  pretended 
(  to  prophesy,  but  could  obtain  little  attention  to  his  vati- 
cinatiouL    He  died  at  Padua  in  1640. 


in  the  universal  language,t  which  he  caused  ifi  be 
printed,  and  given  and  scattered  in  the  most 
remarkable  places  both  of  Grermany  and  Italy,  as 
an  antidote  against  the  venomous  books  of  Sciop- 
pius  ;  and  another  apology  to  King  James  ;  which 
were  both  so  ingenious,  so  clear,  and  so  choicely 
eloquent,  that  his  majesty,  who  was  a  pure  judge 
of  it,  could  not  forbear,  at  the  receipt  thereof,  to 
declare  publicly,  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  had  com- 
muted sufficiently  for  a  greater  offence. 

And  now,  as  broken  bones  well  set  become 
stronger,  so  Sir  Henry  Wotton  did  not  only  recover, 
but  was  much  more  confirmed  in  his  majesty's 
estimation  and  favour  than  formerly  he  had  been. 

And,  as  that  man  of  great  wit  and  usaful  fancy, 
his  friend  Dr.  Donne,  gave  in  a  will  of  his,  a  will 
of  conceits,  his  reputation  to  his  friends,  and  his 
industry  to  his  foes,  because  from  thence  he  re- 
ceived both  ;  so  those  friends,  that  in  this  time  of 
trial  laboured  to  excuse  this  facetious  freedom  of 
Sir  Henry  Wotton's,  were  to  him  more  dear,  and 
by  him  more  highly  valued  ;  and  those  acquaint- 
ance, that  urged  this  as  an  advantage  against  him, 
caused  him  by  this  error  to  grow  both  more  wise, 
and — which  is  the  best  fruit  error  can  bring  forth 
— for  the  future  to  become  more  industriously 
watchful  over  his  tongue  and  pen. 

I  have  told  you  a  part  of  his  employment  in 
Italy ;  where,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  his 
favourer,  the  Duke  Leonardo  Donate,  who  had 
an  undissembled  affection  for  him,  and  the  mali- 
cious accusation  of  Scioppius,  yet  his  interest — as 
though  It  had  been  an  entailed  love — was  still 
found  to  live  and  increase  in  all  the  succeeding 
dukes,  during  his  emploj-ment  to  that  state,  which 
was  almost  twenty  years  ;  all  which  time  he 
studied  the  dispositions  of  those  dukes,  and  the 
other  consulters  of  state  ;  well  knowing  that  he 
who  negociates  a  continued  business,  and  neglects 
the  study  of  dispositions,  usually  fails  in  his  pro- 
posed ends.  But  in  this  Sir  Henry  Wotton  did 
not  fail  ;  for,  by  a  fine  sorting  of  fit  presents, 
curious,  and  not  costly  entertainments,  always 
sweetened  by  various  and  pleasant  discourse — 
with  which,  and  his  choice  application  of  stories, 
and  his  elegant  delivery  of  all  these,  even  in  their 
Italian  language,  he  first  got,  and  still  preserved, 
such  interest  iu  the  State  of  Venice,  that  it  was 
observed — such  was  either  his  merit  or  his 
modesty — they  never  denied  him  any  request. 

But  all  this  shows  but  his  abilities,  and  his 
fitness  for  that  employment :  it  will  therefore  be 
needful  to  tell  the  reader  what  use  he  made  of  the 
interest  which  these  procured  him :  and  that 
indeed  was  rather  to  oblige  others  than  to  enrich 
himself ;  he  still  endeavouring  that  the  reputation 
of  the  English  might  be  maintained,  both  in  the 
German  Empire  and  in  Italy  ;  where  many  gen- 
tlemen, whom  travel  had  invited  into  that  nation, 
received  from  him  cheerful  entertainments,  advice 
for  tlieir  behaviour,  and,  by  his  interest,  shelter 
or  deliverance  from  those  accidental  storms  of 
adversity  which  usually  attend  upon  travel. 

t  Mark  Vclser,  or  Welser,  was  bom  at  Augsburg,  June 
20th,  l.^,'}^,  of  a  noble  and  ancient  German  family.  Ho 
pursued  his  studies  at  Rome  under  the  celebrated 
Murctus,  and  upon  his  return  into  his  native  city, 
having  acquired  great  reputation  at  the  bar,  l>ecamo  one 
of  its  first  magistrates.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
learning,  and  was  a  patron  of  learned  men. 
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Ajid  bc'cause  these  things  may  appear  to  the 
reaoer  to  be  but  generals,  I  shall  acquaint  him 
with  two  particular  examples  :  one  of  his  merciful 
disposition,  and  one  of  the  nobleness  of  his  mind  ; 
which  shall  follow. 

There  had  been  many  English  soldiers  brought 
by  commanders  of  their  own  country,  to  serve  the 
Venetians  for  pay  against  the  Turk  :  and  those 
English,  having  by  irregularities,  or  improvidence, 
brought  themselves  into  several  galleys  and  pri- 
sons, Sir  Henry  Wotton  became  a  petitioner  to 
that  state  for  their  lives  and  enlargement ;  and 
his  requcBt  was  granted  :  so  tliat  those — which 
were  many  hundreds,  and  there  made  the  sad 
examples  of  human  misei*y,  by  hard  imprison- 
ment and  unpitied  poverty  in  a  strange  nation 
— were  by  his  meaiiH  released,  relieved,  and 
in  a  comfortable  condition  sent  to  thank  God 
and  him,  for  their  lives  and  liberty  in  their  own 
country. 

And'  this  I  have  observed  as  one  testimony  of 
the  com}>assionate  nature  of  hun,  who  was,  during 
his  stay  in  tlioae  pai'ts,  as  a  city  of  refuge  for  the 
distressed  of  this  and  other  nations. 

And  for  that  which  I  offer  as  a  testimony  of  the 
nobleness  of  his  mind,  I  shall  make  way  to  the 
reader's  clearer  undei'stauding  of  it,  by  telling  him, 
that  besides  several  other  foreign  employments, 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  sent  thrice  ambassador  to 
the  Republic  of  Venice.  And  at  his  last  going 
thither,  he  was  employed  ambassador  to  sevenU 
of  the  German  princes,  and  more  particularly  to 
the  Emperor  Ferdinando  the  Second  ;  and  that 
his  employment  to  him,  and  those  princes,  was 
to  incline  them  to  equitable  conditions  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  and  her 
descendants,  to  their  patrimonial  inheritance  of 
the  Palatinate. 

This  was,  by  his  eight  months*  constant  endea- 
Tonrs  and  attendance  upon  the  emperor,  his  court, 
And  council,  brought  to  a  probabihty  of  a  success- 
ful conclusion,  widiout  bloodshed.  But  there  were 
at  that  time  two  opposite  armies  in  the  field  ;  and 
as  they  were  treatmg,  tlieii?  was  a  battle  fought*, 
in  the  managery  whereof  there  were  so  many 
miserable  errors  on  the  one  side,— so  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  expresses  it  in  a  dispatch  to  the  king — 
and  so  advantageous  events  to  the  emperor,  as  put 
an  end  to  all  present  ho)>es  of  a  succt^sful  treaty  ; 
so  tliat  Sir  Hemy,  seeing  the  face  of  peace  altered 
by  that  victory,  j»reparcd  for  a  removal  from  that 
court ;  and  at  his  departure  from  the  emperor, 
was  so  bold  as  to  remember  him,  That  tlie  events 
of  every  battle  move  on  tlie  unseen  wheels  of 
Fortune,  which  are  this  moment  up,  and  down  the 
next ;  and  therefore  humbly  advised  him  to  use 
his  victory  so  soberly,  as  still  to  put  on  thoughts 
of  peace.  Which  advice,  though  it  seemed  to  be 
spoken  with  some  passion, — his  dear  mistress  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia  being  concerned  in  it — was 
yet  taken  in  good  pai*t  by  the  Emperor  ;  who 
replied.  That  he  would  consider  his  advice.  And 
though  he  looked  on  the  king  his  master,  as  an 
abettor  of  his  enemy,  the  Pal^prave  ;  yet  for  Sir 
Henry  himself,  his  behaviour  had  been  such 
during  the  manage  of  the  treaty,  that  he  took  him 
to  be  a  person  of  much  honour  and  merit ;  and 

*  The  fatal  battle  near  Prague  in  November  l(fi20,  when 
the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  general  of  the  Bohemian  forceii  was 
totaUy  defeated. 


did  therefore  desire  him  to  accept  of  that  jewel, 
as  a  testimony  of  his  good  opinion  of  him  :  whidi 
was  a  jewel  of  diamonds  of  more  value  than  a 
thousand  pounds. 

This  jewel  was  received  with  all  outward  cir- 
cumstances and  terms  of  honour  by  Sir  Henry 
Wotton.  But  tlie  next  morning,  at  his  departing 
from  Vienna,  he,  at  his  taking  leave  of  the  Countess 
of  Sabrina, — an  Italian  lady,  in  whose  house  the 
Em{>eror  had  appointed  him  to  be  lodged,  and 
honourably  entertained — acknowledged  her  merits, 
and  besought  her  to  accept  of  that  jewel,  as  a 
testimony  of  his  gratitude  for  her  civilities  ;  pre- 
senting her  with  the  same  tliat  was  given  him  bv 
the  Emperor  :  which  being  suddenly  discovered 
and  told  to  the  Emperor,  was  by  him  taken  for  a 
high  affront,  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton  told  so  by  a 
messenger.  To  which  he  replied.  That  though 
he  received  it  witli  thankfulness,  yet  he  found  in 
himself  an  indisposition  to  be  the  better  for  any 
gift  that  came  from  an  enemy  to  his  royal  mistress, 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia  ;  for  so  she  was  pleased 
he  should  alwavs  call  her.  Many  other  of  his 
services  to  his  Prince  and  this  nation  might  be 
insisted  upon  ;  as,  namelv,  his  procurations  of 
privileges  and  courtesies  with  the  German  Princes, 
and  the  Republic  of  Venice,  for  the  English  Mer- 
chants :  and  what  he  did  by  direction  of  King 
James  with  the  Venetian  State,  concerning  the 
Bisliop  of  Spalato'sf  return  to  the  Churdi  of 
Rome.  But  for  tlie  particulars  of  these,  and 
many  more  that  I  meant  to  make  known,  I  want 
a  view  of  some  papers  that  might  inform  me, — his 
late  Majesty's  Letter-Office  having  now  sufTerftd 
a  strange  alienation, — and  indeed  I  want  time 
too  ;  for  the  printer's  press  8ta}'8  for  what  is 
\»Titten  :  so  that  I  must  naste  to  bring  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  in  an  instant  from  Venice  to  London, 
leavuig  the  reader  to  make  up  what  is  defectiTe 

t  Marcus  Antonius  de  Dominis  Archbishop  of  Spalato 
in  Dalmatia,  was  bom  about  1561  at  Arba,  and  eduoated 
at  Padua  This  very  remarkable  man  waa  one  axntrng  the 
very  few  who  having  once  become  members  of  the  JesoitaT 
Society  have  renounced  the  doctrines  of  that  order.  His 
books,  "  I>e  Republica  Ecclesiastica,"  introduced  htm  to 
licdel,  who  has  been  before  mentioned,  who,  when  at 
Venice  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain  to  Sir  Ucmry  Wotton, 
read  and  corrected  them.  De  Dominis  returned  to  Bog- 
land  with  Bedel,  and  published  his  work  in  London. 
IlA>ing  reconciled  himself  to  the  English  church,  he  was 
received  with  all  possible  marks  of  respect.  He  preached 
and  wrote  againiit  the  Itomish  religion,  and  the  king  gave 
him  the  deanery  of  Windsor,  the  mastership  of  the  Savoy, 
and  the  rich  living  of  West  Ildesley,  in  Berkshire.  Ambi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  the  ruling  q>irit  with  Do 
Dominis ;  ho  could  not  be  content  with  the  marks  of  dis- 
tinction he  received  in  England,  and  evidently  had 
expected  to  have  greater  things  done  for  him.  This 
frame  of  mind  led  him  to  give  ready  ear  to  Gondemar,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  In- 
triguers and  finished  ambassadors,  according  to  the  wont 
version  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton 's  definition,  that  ever  existed. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  162S  and  abjured  his  errors.  Bat 
he  was  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  promotion  thcre»  for 
the  very  first  opportunity  was  taken  of  taxing  him  with 
heresy.  He  was  seised  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  be 
died  hi  1625.  It  was  discovered  after  his  death  that  his 
opinions  were  not  agreeable  to  the  charch  of  Rome ;  upon 
which  his  oorjMe  was  dug  up,  and  burnt  with  his  writings, 
in  Flora's  Field,  by  a  decree  of  the  Inquisition.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  for  Father  Paul's «'  History  of  the  CouacU 
of  Trent,**  the  manuscript  of  which  he  prooured  for  Areli- 
bishop  Abbot. 
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in  this  place,  by  the  small  supplement  of  the 
inscription  under  his  arms,  which  he  left  at  all 
those  houses  where  he  rested,  or  lodged,  when  he 
returned  from  his  last  embassy  into  England. 

Henricns  Wottonius  Anglo-Cantianus,  Thomse 
optimi  viri  filius  natu  minimus,  k  Serenissimo 
Jaeobo  I.  Mag.  Brit.  Rege,  in  equestrem  titulum 
tdacitns,  ejusdemque  ter  ad  Rempublicam  Yene- 
tun  Legatns  Ordinarius,  semel  ad  Confo^deratarura 
ProTinciamm  Ordines  in  Juliacensi  ncgotio.  Bis 
id  Carolum  Emanuel,  Sabaudiae  Duccm  ;  semel 
id  Unites  Superioris  Germanise  Principes  in  Con- 
Teatn  Heilbrunensi,  postremb  ad  Archiducem 
Leopoldum,  Ducem  Wittembergensem,  Civitates 
Imperiales,  Argentinam,  Ulmamque,  et  ipsum 
Bomanomm  Imperatorem  Ferdinandum  Secun- 
dnm,  Legatus  Extraordinarius,  tandem  hoc  didicit, 
Animas  fieri  sapientiores  quiescendo. 

To  London  he  came  the  year  before  King  James 
died  ;  who  having,  for  the  reward  of  his  foreign 
terrioe,  promised  him  the  reversion  of  an  office, 
which  was  fit  to  be  turned  into  present  money, 
winch  he  wanted,  for  a  supply  of  his  present 
necessities ;  and  also  wanted  him  the  reversion 
at  the  Master  of  the  Rolls'  place,  if  he  outlived 
charitable  Sir  Julius  Csesar*,  who  then  possessed 
it,  tnd  then  grown  so  old,  that  he  was  said  to  be 
kept  alive  beyond  nature^s  course,  by  the  prayers 
of  those  many  poor  which  he  daily  relieved. 

But  these  were  but  in  hope  ;  and  his  condition 
required  a  present  support :  for  in  the  beginning 
«f  these  employments  he  sold  to  his  elder  brother, 
the  Lord  Wotton,  the  rent-charge  left  by  his  good 
fither  ;  and — which  is  worse — was  now  at  his 
letorn  indebted  to  several  persons,  whom  he  was 
not  able  to  satisfy,  but  by  the  king*8  payment  of 
kii  arrears,  due  for  his  foreign  employments.  He 
had  brought  into  England  many  servants,  of  which 
atnne  were  German  and  Italian  artists  :  this  was 
part  of  his  condition,  who  had  many  times  hardly 
saflldent  to  supply  the  occasions  of  the  day  :  for 
it  may  by  no  means  be  said  of  his  providence,  as 
himself  said  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  wit,  **  That  it 
WIS  the  very  measure  of  congruity ,"  he  being  always 
ID  careless  of  money,  as  though  our  Saviour's 
words,  "Care  not  for  to-morrow,"  were  to  be 
literally  understood. 

But  it  pleased  the  God  of  Providence,  that  in 
thia  jnncUire  of  time,  the  provostship  of  his 
majesty's  collie  of  Eton,  became  void  by  the 
devth  of  Mr.  Thomas  Murrayf,  for  which  there 
were,  as  the  place  de8er\'ed,  many  earnest  and 
powerful  suitors  to  the  king.  And  Sir  Henry,  who 
Dad  for  many  years — like   Sis^-phus — rolled  the 


*  Sir  Julias  Cmmr,  alias  Adidmare,  was  the  eldest  son 

cf  Cttmr  Dalmarius,  an  Italian,  physician  to  Queen  Mary 

aod  Queen  Elizabeth.    His  bounty  was  so  extensive  that 

be  misSit  be  called  "  the  almoner  general  of  the  nation." 

De  printed  a  catalogue  of  the  books,  parchments,  and 

I  bdoogtBg  to  the  Court  of  Requests,  in  quarto,  of 

me  to  antiquaries,  but  now  almost  as  scarce  as 

tbeinaelTca.    (Peck's  Desid.  Cur.  lib.  xlr.  p.  17.) 

TUa  vcaeraMe  lawyer  died  on  the  28th  of  April.  1630,  in 

tke  Ttth  year  of  his  age.    He  lies  buried  in  Great  8t. 

Hclea's  Church,  London,  under  a  monument,  having  an 

ianrfptioa  importinf  that  "  Ue  was  willing  to  pay  his 

d^C  to  i»tare  whenever  God  pleased,"  engraven  on  the 

maisciJlaUon  of  a  deed  with  a  seal  annexed  to  it. 

t  The  leccesor  of  Sir  Henry  Bavlle  in  the  provostship  of 
BlOB  Oottcce.    He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  tutor  and 
to  Prince  Charles.    His  zeal  in  opposing  the 


restless  stone  of  a  state-employment,  knowing 
experimentally  that  the  great  blessing  of  sweet 
content  was  not  to  be  found  in  multitudes  of  men 
or  business,  and  that  a  college  was  the  fittest  place 
to  nourish  holy  thoughts,  and  to  afford  rest  both 
to  his  body  and  mind,  which  his  age — being  now 
almost  threescore  years — seemed  to  require,  did 
therefore  use  his  own,  and  the  interest  of  all  his 
friends,  to  procure  that  place.  By  which  means, 
and  quitting  the  king  of  lus  promised  reversionary 
offices,  and  a  piece  of  honest  policy, — which  I  have 
not  time  to  relate, — ho  got  a  grant  of  it  from  his 
majestyt. 

And  this  was  a  fair  satisfaction  to  his  mind  : 
but  money  was  wanting  to  furnish  him  with  those 
necessaries  which  attend  removes,  and  a  settle- 
ment in  such  a  place  ;  and,  to  procure  that,  he 
wrote  to  his  old  friend  Mr.  Nicholas  Pev,  for  his 
assistance.  Of  which  Nicholas  Pey  I  shall  here 
say  a  little,  for  the  clearing  of  some  passages  that 
I  shall  mention  hereafter. 

He  was  in  his  youth  a  clerk,  or  in  some  such 
way  a  servant  to  the  Lord  Wotton,  Sir  Henry's 
brother  ;  and  by  him,  when  he  was  comptroller 
of  the  kin^s  household,  was  made  a  great  officer 
in  his  majesty's  house.  This  and  other  favours 
being  conferred  upon  Mr.  Pey — in  whom  there  was 
a  radical  honesty — were  always  thankfully  acknow- 
ledged by  him,  and  his  gratitude  expressed  by  a 
willing  and  unwearied  (terviceableness  to  that 
family  even  till  his  death.  To  him  Sir  Heniy 
Wotton  wrote,  to  use  all  his  interest  at  court,  to 
procure  five  hundred  pounds  of  his  arrears, — for 
less  would  not  settle  him  in  the  college  ;  and  the 
want  of  such  a  sum  wrinkled  his  face  with  care, — 
*twas  his  own  expression, — and,  that  money  being 
procured,  he  should  the  next  day  after  find  him  in 
his  college,  and  Invidiffi  remedium  writ  over  his 
study  door. 

This  money,  being  part  of  his  arrears,  was,  by 
his  own,  and  the  help  of  honest  Nicholas  Pey's 
interest  at  court,  quickly  procured  him,  and  he  as 
quickly  in  the  college  ;  the  place  where  indeed  his 
happiness  then  seemed  to  have  its  beginning,  the 
college  being  to  his  mind  as  a  quiet  harbour  to  a 
sea-faring  man  after  a  tempestuous  voyage ;  where, 
by  the  bounty  of  the  pious  founder,  his  very  food 
and  raiment  were  plentifully  provided  for  him  in 

marriage  of  the  prince  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  oooa- 
doned  his  imprisonment  for  some  time,  along  with  Dr. 
George  Hack  well.  Archdeacon  of  Surrey,  the  author  of 
*<  A  Discourse  against  the  Spanish  Match."  He  died  on 
the  1st  of  April,  1623. 

%  He  was  instituted  to  the  provostship  on  the  S6th  of 
July,  1623,  having  obtained  the  appointment  by  surrender- 
ing a  grant  of  the  reversion  of  the  mastership  of  tho  Rolla 
and  of  another  office.  Although  his  two  immediate  pre- 
decessors were  laymen,  yet  he  took  orders  (probably  trom. 
some  legal  doubt,  as  we  find  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H. 
upon  the  application  of  Waller  for  the  same  post,  the 
council  decided  that  the  office  could  only  be  held  by  a 
clergyman),  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1627.  The  value 
of  this  pr^erment  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V 111.  is  known 
from  the  following  story,  told  by  Lloyd  in  his  *'  State 
Worthies,-  p.  79.  ••  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  one  day  told  the 
king  that  he  luui  found  out  a  living  of  one  hundred  pounds 
in  the  year,  more  than  enough,  and  prayed  him  to  bestow 
it  upon  him.  *  Truly,'  said  the  king,  *  wo  have  no  such  in 
England.'  <  Yes,  sir,*  said  Sir  Thomas,  '  the  Provostship 
of  Eton,  where  a  man  has  his  diet,  his  lodging,  his  horse- 
meat,  his  servants*  wagea,  his  riding  charges,  and  a  one 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  beddes.**' 
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kind,  and  more  money  thiui  enough  ;  where  he 
was  freed  from  all  corroding  cares,  and  seated  on 
such  a  rock  as  the  waves  of  want  could  not  pro- 
hablv  shake  ;  where  he  might  sit  in  a  calm,  and, 
lookmg  down,  behold  the  busy  multitude  turmoiled 
and  tossed  in  a  tempestuous  sea  of  trouble  and 
dangers ;  and,  as  Sir  William  Davenant  *  hajs 
happily  expressed  the  like  of  another  person. 

Laugh  at  tho  grarer  business  of  the  state, 
Which  speaks  men  rather  wise  than  fortunata. 

Being  thus  settled  according  to  the  desires  of 
his  heart,  his  first  study  was  me  statutes  of  the 
college  ;  by  which  he  conceived  himself  bound  to 
enter  into  holy  orders,  which  he  did,  being  made 
deacon  with  all  convenient  speed.  Shortly  after 
which  time,  as  he  came  in  his  surplice  from  the 
church-service,  an  old  friend,  a  person  of  quality, 
met  him  so  attired,  and  joyed  him  of  his  new 
habit.  To  whom  Sir  Henry  Wotton  replied,  **  I 
thank  God  and  the  king,  by  whose  goodness  I  now 
am  in  this  condition — a  condition  which  that  em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth  seemed  to  approve  ;  who, 
after  so  nutny  remarkable  victories,  when  his  glory 
was  great  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  freely  gave  up 
his  crown,  and  tho  many  cares  tliat  attended  it, 
to  Philip  his  son,  making  a  holy  retreat  to  a  clois- 
teral  life,  where  he  misfit,  by  devout  meditations, 
consult  with  God,  which  the  rich  or  busy  men 
seldom  do,  and  have  leisure  both  to  examine  the 
errors  of  his  life  past,  and  prepare  for  that  great 
day,  wherein  all  flesh  must  make  an  account  of 
their  actions :  and  after  a  kind  of  tempestuous 
life,  I  now  have  the  like  advantage  from  him  that 
makes  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  to  praise  him ; 
even  from  my  God,  whom  I  daily  magnify  for  this 
particular  mercy  of  an  exemption  from  business, 
a  quiet  mind,  and  a  liberal  maintenance,  even  in 
this  part  of  my  life,  when  my  age  and  infirmities 
seem  to  sound  me  a  retreat  from  the  pleasures  of 
this  world,  and  invite  me  to  contemplation,  in 
which  I  have  ever  taken  the  greatest  felicity." 

And  now  to  speak  a  little  of  the  employment  of 
his  time  in  the  college.  After  his  customary 
public  devotions,  his  use  was  to  retire  into  his 
study,  and  there  to  spend  some  hours  in  reading 
the  Bible,  and  authors  in  divinity,  closing  up  his 
meditations  with  private  prayer  ;  this  was,  for  the 
most  part,  his  employment  in  the  forenoon.  But 
when  he  was  once  sat  to  dinner,  then  nothing  but 
cheerful  thoughts  possessed  his  mind,  and  those 
still  increased  by  constant  company  at  his  table, 
of  such  persons  as  brought  thither  additions  both  ' 
of  learning  and  pleasure  ;  but  some  |)art  of  most  ! 
days  was  usually  spent  in  philosophical  conclu-  i 
sions.  Nor  did  he  forget  his  innate  pleasure  of 
angling,  which  he  would  usually  call  his  idle  time 
not  idly  spent,  saying  often,  he  would  rather  live 
five  May  months  than  forty  Decembers. 

Ho  was  a  great  lover  of  IiLs  neighbours,  and  a 
bountiful  entertainer  of  them  very  often  at  his 
table,  where  his  meat  was  choice,  and  his  discourse 
better.  I 

*  Well  known  as  the  godson,  or  as  some  say,  and  he 
himself  was  not  unwilling  to  have  believed,  a  rather  nearer 
relation  than  god-mm,  to  Shakspeare.  lie  succeeded  Ben 
JoDSon  in  the  office  of  poet  laureate,  but  his  producti<His. 
suited  only  to  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  times,  have  now 
lost  all  consideration.  He  died  in  April,  1668,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


He  ^'as  a  constant  cheriaher  of  all  those  youtlit 
in  that  school,  in  whom  he  found  either  a  constant 
diligence,  or  a  genius  that  prompted  them  to 
learning ;  for  whose  encouragement  he  was,  be- 
side many  othf^r  things  of  necessity  and  beauty, 
at  the  chiu*ge  of  setting  up  in  it  two  rows  of  pillars^ 
on  which  he  caused  to  be  choicely  drawn  the  pic- 
tures of  divers  of  the  most  famous  Greek  ai^ 
Latin  historians,  poets,  and  orators,  persuading 
them  not  to  neglect  rhetoric,  because  Almighty 
God  lias  left  mankind  afTections  to  be  wrought 
upon.  And  he  would  often  say,  **  That  none  de- 
spised eloquence,  but  such  dull  souls  as  were  not 
capable  of  it.*'  He  would  also  often  make  ehoiee 
of  some  observations  out  of  those  historiaoB  ai^ 
poets  ;  and  would  never  leave  the  school,  without 
dropping  some  choice  Greek  or  Latin  apophthegm 
or  sentence,  tliat  might  be  worthy  of  a  ixkhh  in 
the  memory  of  a  growing  scholar. 

He  was  pleased  constantly  to  breed  up  one  or 
more  hopeful  youtlis,  which  he  picked  out  of  the 
school,  and  took  into  his  own  domestic  care,  and 
to  attend  him  at  his  meals ;  out  of  whose  discouxae 
and  behaviour  he  gathered  observations  for  the 
better  completing  of  his  intended  work  of  educa- 
tion ;  of  which,  by  his  still  striving  to  make  tho 
whole  better,  ho  lived  to  leave  but  part  to  pos- 
terity. 

Ho  was  a  great  enemy  to  wrangling  disputes  of 
religion  ;  concerning  which  I  shall  say  a  little, 
both  to  testify  that,  and  to  show  the  rcadineaa  of 
his  wit. 

Having  at  his  being  in  Rome  made  acquainfc> 
anco  witli  a  pleasant  priest,  who  invited  him  one 
evening  to  hear  their  vesper  music  at  church,  the 
priest  seeing  Sir  Henry  stand  obscurely  in  a 
comer,  sends  to  him,  by  a  boy  of  the  choir,  this 
question,  writ  in  a  sniall  piece  of  paper :  ^  Where 
was  your  religion  to  be  found  before  Luther  1" 
To  which  question  Sir  Henry  pmently  underwrite 
'*  My  religion  was  to  be  found  then,  where  yours 
is  not  to  be  found  now,  in  the  written  word  of 
God." 

The  next  vesper.  Sir  Henry  went  purposely  to 
the  same  church,  and  sent  one  of  the  choir-boys 
with  this  question  to  his  honest,  pleasant  friend, 
the  priest :  **  Do  you  believe  all  those  many  thou- 
sands of  poor  Christians  were  damned,  that  were 
excommunicated  because  the  Pope  and  the  Duke 
of  Venice  could  not  agree  about  their  temporal 
power  ?  even  those  poor  Christians  that  knew  not  . 
why  they  quarrelled.  Speak  your  conscience.'*  ' 
To  which  he  undenmt  in  French,  **  Monsieur,  ' 
cxcusez-moi." 

To  one  that  asked  him, ''  Whether  a  papist  may     ' 
be  saved  ?"  he  replied,  "  You  may  be  saved  with- 
out knowing  that.     Look  to  yourself."  ; 

To  another,  whose  earnestness  exceeded   his 
knowledge,  and  was  still  railing  against  the  papists,     j 
he  gave  this  advice  :  "  Pray,  sir,  forbear  till  yon 
have  studied  the    points   better ;    for  the   wise 
Italians  have  this  proverb,  *  He  that  understands     | 
amiss  concludes  worse/     And  take  heed  of  think- 
ing the  farther  you  go  from  the  church  of  Rome^     * 
the  nearer  you  ai-e  to  God." 

And  to  another  that  spake  indiscreet  and  bitter 
words  against  Arminius,  I  heard  him  reply  to  this 
purpose : — 

**  In  my  travel  towards  Venice,  as  I  passed 
through  Germany,  I  rested  abnost  a  year  at  Ley- 
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den,  where  I  entered  into  an  acquaintance  with 
Annmias,  then  the  profeseor  of  divinity  in  that 
mmrenity — a  man  much  talked  of  in  this  age, 
iriridi  is  made  up  of  opposition  and  controvorsy. 
And  indeed,  if  I  mistake  not  Arminius  in  his  ex- 
niiMinnn,  as  so  weaft  a  brain  as  mine  is  may  easily 
do,  then  I  know  I  differ  from  him  in  some  points ; 
jet  I  profess  my  judgment  of  him  to  be,  that  he 
was  a  man  of  most  rare  learning,  and  I  knew  him 
t»  be  of  a  moat  strict  life,  and  of  a  most  meek 
ipirit  And  tluit  he  was  so  mild  appears  by  his 
proposals  to  our  Master  Perkins  *  of  Cambridge, 
mni  whose  book,  ^  Of  the  Order  and  Causes  of 
Sdration,**  which  first  was  writ  in  Latin,  Arminius 
took  the  occasion  of  writing  some  queries  to  him 
eoDceming  the  consequents  of  his  doctrine ;  intend- 
ing them,it  is  said, to  come  privately  to  Mr.  Perkins' 
own  hands,  and  to  receive  from  him  a  like  private 
wad  a  like  loving  answer.  But  Mr.  Perkins  died 
before  those  queries  came  to  him,  and  it  is  thought 
Anninins  meant  them  to  die  with  him ;  for,  though 
he  lived  long  after,  I  have  heard  he  forbore  to 
paUudi  them,  but  since  his  death  his  sons  did  not 
And  it  is  pity,  if  God  had  been  so  pleased,  that 
Mr.  Perkins  did  not  live  to  see,  consider,  and 
answer  those  proposals  himself ;  for  he  was  also 
€f  a  moot  meek  spuit,  and  of  great  and  sanctified 
kerning.  And  though,  since  their  deaths,  many 
of  high  parts  and  piety  have  undertaken  to  clear 
the  controversy,  yet  for  the  most  part  they  have 
ntber  satisfied  themselves  than  convinced  the 
ifanmting  party.  And,  doubtless,  many  middle- 
witted  men,  which  yet  may  mean  well,  many 
edtolars  that  are  not  in  the  highest  form  for 
kaming,  which  yet  may  preach  well,  men  that 
are  but  preachers,  and  shall  never  know,  till  they 
eome  to  heaven,  where  the  questions  stick  betwixt 
Aimmios  and  the  church  of  England,  if  tliere  be 
say,  will  yet  in  this  world  be  tampering  with  and 
twreby  pcrplexine  the  controversy,  and  do  there- 
fore jusUy  fid!  under  the  reproof  of  St.  Jude,  for 
being  busy-bodies,  and  for  meddling  with  things 
they  miderstand  not." 

And  here  it  offers  itself,  I  think  not  unfitly,  to 
tell  the  reader  that  a  friend  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton*s 
designed  for  the  employment  of  an  arobas- 
j  came  to  Eton,  and  requested  from  him 
experimental  rules  for  his  prudent  and  safe 
in  his  negotiations.  To  whom  he  smilingly 
^ve  this  for  an  infallible  aphorism :  that,  to  be  in 
ttfety  himself,  and  serviceable  to  his  country,  he 
•bonhl  always,  and  upon  all  occasions,  speak  the 
troth  ;  it  seems  a  state  paradox,  for,  says  Sir 
Umaj  Wotton,  '^  yon  shall  never  be  believc^i,  and 
by  tibia  means  your  truth  will  secure  yourself,  ijf  you 
dnfl  ever  be  odled  to  any  account ;  and  it  will  also 
fat  yonr  adversaries,  who  will  still  hunt  counter,  to 
a  bas  in  all  their  disquisitions  and  undertakings." 
Many  more  of  this  nature  might  be  observed, 
bat  they  must  be  laid  aside ;  for  I  shall  here  make 
a  hide  stop,  and  invite  the  reader  to  look  back 
with  me,  whilst,  aecording  to  my  promise,  I  shall 
my  a  fitile  of  Sir  Albertus  Morton  and  Mr.  William 
Bedd,  whom  I  formerly  mentioned. 

•  Mr.  WflUsm  Perktoa.  of  Chri&t  College,  in  the  Uni- 
WBtj  of  Cambridge,  where  he  died  in  1602.  Ue  was 
niaieler  of  St.  Andrew's  parish,  in  Cambridge.  '*  His 
liSe/aysFaUer.  **  waseo  pious,  so  spotless,  that  malice 
w  afraid  to  Mte  at  his  credit.  Into  which  she  know  her 
tMth  amid  not  enter.** 


I  have  told  you  that  are  my  reader,  that,  at  Sir 
Henry  Wotton's  first  going  ambassador  into  Italy, 
his  cousin.  Sir  Albertus  Morton,  went  his  secre- 
tary ;  and  I  am  next  to  tell  you,  that  Sir  Albertus 
died  secretary  of  state  to  our  kite  king  ;  but  can- 
not, am  not  able  to  express  the  sorrow  that  pos- 
sessed Sir  Henry  Wotton,  at  his  first  hearing  the 
news  that  Sir  Albertus  was  by  death  lost  to  him 
and  this  world.  And  yet  the  reader  may  partly 
guess  by  these  following  expressions  ;  the  first  in 
a  letter  to  his  NichoU^  Pey,  of  which  this  that 
foUoweth  is  a  part. 

" And,  my  dear  Nich.,  when  T  had  been 

here  almost  a  fortnight,  in  the  midst  of  my  great 
contentment,  I  received  notice  of  Sir  Albertus 
Morton  his  departure  out  of  this  world,  who  was 
dearer  to  me  than  mine  own  being  in  it :  what  a 
wound  it  is  to  my  heart,  you  that  knew  him,  and 
know  me,  will  easily  believe :  but  our  Creator's 
wll  must  be  done,  and  unrepiningly  received  by 
his  own  creatures,  who  Ls  the  Lonl  of  all  nature 
and  of  all  fortune,  when  he  taketh  to  himself  now 
one  and  then  another,  till  that  expected  day, 
wherein  it  shall  please  him  to  dissolve  the  whole, 
and  wrap  up  even  the  heaven  itself  as  a  scroll  of 
parchment.  This  is  the  last  philosophy  that  we 
must  study  upon  earth ;  let  us  therefore,  tluit  yet 
remain  here,  as  our  days  and  friends  waste,  rein- 
force our  love  to  each  other ;  which  of  all  virtues, 
both  spiritual  and  moral,  hath  the  highest  privi- 
lege, because  death  itself  cannot  end  it.  And  my 
good  Nich."  &c. 

This  is  a  part  of  his  sorrow  thus  expressed  to 
his  Nich.  Pey  :  the  other  part  is  in  thb  following 
elegy,  of  which  the  reader  may  safely  conclude  it 
was  too  hearty  to  be  dissembled. 


TEARS 


WEPT  AT  THX  ORAVC  OP  SIR  ALBXRTU8  MORTOX, 
BY  IISNRV  WOTTON. 

Silence,  in  truth,  would  speak  ray  sorrow  best, 
For  deepest  wotmds  can  least  their  feelings  tell : 
Yet,  let  me  borrow  from  mine  own  unrest, 
A  time  to  bid  him,  whom  I  loved,  farewell. 

Oh,  my  unhappy  lines !  you  that  before 
Have  served  my  youth  to  vent  some  wanton  crio<i. 
And  now,  congealed  with  grief,  can  scarce  implore 
Strength  to  accent.  Here  my  Albertus  lies. 

This  is  that  sable  stone,  this  is  the  cave 
And  womb  of  earth,  that  doth  his  corse  embrace : 
While  others  sing  his  praise,  let  me  engrnve 
These  bleeding  numbers  to  adorn  the  place. 

Hero  will  I  paint  the  characters  of  woe ; 
Here  will  I  pay  my  tribute  to  the  dead  ; 
And  here  my  faithful  tears  in  showerM  shall  flow. 
To  humanijte  the  iiints  on  which  I  tread. 

Where,  tliough  I  mourn  my  matchless  loss  alone. 
And  none  between  my  weakness  Judge  and  mc  ; 
Yet  even  these  pensive  walls  allow  my  moan, 
Whose  doleful  echoes  to  my  plaints  agree. 

But  is  he  gone?  and  live  I  rhsrming  here. 
As  if  some  muse  would  Ibten  to  my  lay  ? 
When  all,  distuned,  sit  waiting  for  their  dear, 
And  bathe  the  banks  where  he  was  wont  to  play. 

Dwell  then  in  endless  bliss  with  happy  souls. 
Discharged  from  Nature's  and  from  Fortune's  trust ; 
Whilbt  on  this  fluid  globe  my  hour-glass  rolls, 
And  runs  tlie  rest  of  my  remaining  dust 
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This  concerning  his  Sir  Albertus  Morton. 

And  for  what  I  shall  say  concerning  Mr.  William 
Bedel,  I  must  premure  tlie  reader  by  telling  him, 
that  when  King  James  sent  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
ambassador  to  the  State  of  Venice,  he  sent  aleo  an 
ambassador  to  the  King  of  France  *,  and  another 
to  the  King  of  Spain.  With  the  ambassador  of 
France  went  Joseph  Hall,  late  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
whose  many  and  useful  works  speak  his  great 
merit ;  with  the  ambassador  to  Spain  went  James 
Wadsworth  ;  and  with  Sir  Henry  Wotton  went 
William  Bedel. 

These  three  chaplains  to  these  three  ambassa- 
dors were  all  bred  in  one  university,  all  of  one 
coUegef,  all  beneBced  in  one  diocese,  and  all  most 
dear  and  entire  friends.  But  in  Spain,  Mr.  Wads- 
worth  met  with  temptations,  or  reasons,  such  as 
were  so  powerful  as  to  persuade  him  (who  of  the 
three  was  formerly  observed  to  be  the  most  averse 
to  that  religion  that  calls  itself  catholic)  to  dis- 
claim himself  a  member  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  to  declare  himself  for  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
disehat^ging  himself  of  his  attendance  on  the  am- 
bassador, and  betaking  himself  to  a  monasterial 
life,  in  which  he  lived  ver^'  recularly,  and  so  died. 

When  Dr.  Hall,  tlie  late  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
came  into  England,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Wadsworth 
(it  is  the  first  epistle  in  his  printed  Decades)  to 
persuade  his  return,  or  to  show  tlie  reason  of  his 
apostacy.  The  letter  seemed  to  have  in  it  manv 
■weet  expressions  of  love ;  and  yet  there  ^-as  in  it 
some  expression  tliat  was  so  unpleasant  to  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  that  he  chose  rather  to  ac<]uaint  his 
old  friend  Mr.  Bedel  with  his  motives  ;  by  which 
means  there  passed,  betwixt  Mr.  Bedel  and  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  divers  letters,  which  be  extant  in 
print,  and  did  well  deserve  it ;  for  in  them  there 
seems  to  be  a  controversy,  not  of  rehgion  only, 
but  who  should  answer  each  other  with  most 
love  and  meekness ;  which  I  mention  the  rather, 
because  it  too  seldom  falls  out  to  be  so  in  a  book 
war. 

There  is  yet  a  little  more  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Bedel, 
for  the  greatest  part  of  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  this  following  letter  of  Sir  Heniy  Wot- 
ton's,  written  to  our  late  King  Charles  the  First : 

''  May  it  please  your  most  gracious  Majesty, 
"  Having  been  informed  that  certain  persons 
have,  by  the  good  wishes  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  been  directed  hither,  with  a  most  humble 
petition  unto  your  Majesty,  that  you  will  be  pleased 
to  make  Mr.  William  Bedel — now  resident  upon  a 
small  benefice  in  Suffolk — governor  of  your  Col- 
lege at  Dublin,  for  the  good  of  that  Society  ;  and 
myself  being  required  to  render  unto  your  Majesty 
some  testimony  of  the  said  William  Bedel,  who 
was  long  my  chaplain  at  Venice,  in  the  time  of  my 
first  employment  there,  I  am  bound  in  all  con- 
science and  truth — so  far  as  your  Majesty  will 
vouchsafe  to  accept  my  poor  judgment — to  affirm 

"  James  Hny,  then  ViRconnt  Doncaster.  a  great  faTourite 
with  James  L,  and  employed  by  him  on  many  missions, 
and  created  sncct^slvely  Baron  Hay,  of  6anl«7  in  York* 
t'hire,  Viscount  T>oncastcr,  and  Karl  of  Carliale.  lie  was 
famed  for  his  high  breeding  and  graceful  manners,  and 
partksolarly  distinguished  himself  by  expensive  magni- 
ficence, which  he  carried  to  such  an  excess  as  to  leave  no 
relics  of  a  large  fortune  behind  him  at  his  death,  which 
took  place  85th  April  1636. 

t  Emanuel  College  in  Cambridge. 


of  him,  that  1  think  hardly  a  fitter  man  for  thai 
charge  could  have  been  prt^Mmnded  unto  your 
Majesty  in  your  whole  kingdom,  for  singular  eru- 
dition and  piety,  conformity  to  the  rights  of  the 
church,  and  z«U  to  advance  the  cause  of  God, 
wherein  his  travails  abroad  were  not  obeeore  in 
the  time  of  the  excommunication  of  the  VeneCiant. 
For  it  may  please  your  Majesty  to  know,  that 
this  is  the  num  whom  Padre  Paulo  took,  I  may 
say,  into  his  ver}'  soul,  with  whom  he  did  commn- 
nicate  the  iuwardest  thoughts  of  his  heart ;  from 
whom  he  professed  to  have  received  more  know- 
ledge in  all  divinity,  both  scholastical  and  poshnre, 
than  from  any  that  he  had  ever  practised  in  lus 
days  ;  of  which  all  the  passages  were  well  known 
to  the  king  your  father,  of  most  blessed  memonr. 
And  so,  with  your  Majesty's  good  fiivonr,  I  wfll 
end  this  needless  office  ;  for  uie  general  fame  of 
his  learning,  his  life,  and  christian  temper,  and 
those  religious  labours  which  himself  hath  dedi- 
cated to  your  majesty,  do  better  describe  him  than 
I  am  able. 

**  Your  majesty's 
^  Most  humble  and  faithful  servant, 

«  H.  W0TT0K.»» 


To  this  letter  I  shall  add  this  ;  that  ho 
the  great  joy  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton — made  gover- 
nor of  the  said  college  ^  and  that,  after  a  fkir 
discharge  of  his  duty  and  trust  there,  he  was  tbenoe 
removed  to  be  bishop  of  Kilmore  §.  In  both  plaees 
his  life  was  so  holy,  as  seemed  to  equal  the  primi- 
tive Chrirtaans :  for  as  the}-,  so  he  kept  ul  the 
ember-weeks,  observed — bcwides  his  private  devo- 
tions— the  canonical  hours  of  prayer  very  striotlvy 
and  so  he  did  all  the  feasts  and  fi»t-days  of  hv 
mother,  the  church  of  England.  To  which  I  mj 
add,  that  his  patience  and  charity  were  both  aoeli, 
as  showed  his  affections  were  set  upon  things  thai 
are  above  ;  for  indeed,  his  whole  life  brought  fortii 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  there  being  in  him  sndia 
remarkable  meekness,  that  as  St.  Paul  advised  Us 
Timothy  in  the  election  of  a  bishop,  **  that  he  have 
a  good  report  of  those  that  be  without  ||  ;"  so  had 
he :  for  those  that  were  without,  oven  Uiooe  that 
in  point  of  religion  were  of  the  Roman  penmiflkm, 
— of  which  there  were  very  many  in  his  dioeeae^*- 
did  yet — such  is  the  power  of  visible  piety  oyr 
look  upon  him  with  respect  and  reverence,  and 
testified  it  by  a  concealing,  and  safe  protectinff  him 
from  death  m  the  late  horrid  rebelhon  in  Irelaad, 
when  the  fury  of  the  wild  Irish  knew  no 
tion  of  persons  ;  and  yet,  there  and  then  he 
protected  and  cherished  by  thoso  of  a  cent 
persuasion  ;  and  there  and  then  he  died,  not  1^ 
violence  or  misusage,  but  by  grief  in  a  quiet  priaon 
(1629).  And  with  him  was  lost  many  of  his 
learned  writings  which  were  thought  worthy  of 
preservation  ;  and  amongst  the  rest  was  kiot  the 
Bible,  which  by  many  years*  labour,  and  conte- 
ence,  and  study,  he  had  translated  into  the  Iriah 
tongue,  with  an  intent  to  have  printed  itforpoblie 
use. 

More  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Bedel,  who,  I  told 
the  reader,  was  Sir  Henry  VVotton's  first  chaplain; 
and  much  of  his  second  chaplain,  Isaac  Bargrave^ 
doctor  in  divinity,  and  the  late  learned  and  hoqnt- 
able  Dean  of  Canterbury- ;  as  also  of  the  merits  of 
many  others,  that  had  the  happiness  to  attend  Sii 
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Henry  in  his  foreign  employments:  but  the  reader 
may  think  that  in  this  dieressiou  I  have  ahready 
earned  him  too  far  from  Eton  College,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  lead  him  back  as  gently  and  as  orderly 
af  I  may  to  that  place,  for  a  funher  conference 
concerning  Sir  Heniy  Wotton. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  had  proposed  to  himself, 
before  he  entered  into  his  collegiate  life,  to  write 
the  life  of  Martin  Luther,  and  in  it  the  history  of 
the  Reformation,  as  it  was  carried  on  in  Germany: 
iae  tl^e  doing  of  which  he  had  many  advantages  by 
his  several  embassies  into  those  parts,  and  his  in- 
terest in  the  several  princes  of  the  empire ;  by 
whose  means  he  had  access  to  the  records  of  all 
the  Hans  Towns,  and  the  knowledge  of  many 
secret  passages  that  fell  not  under  common  view  ; 
and  in  these  he  had  made  a  happy  progress,  as 
was  well  known  to  his  worthy  friend.  Dr.  Duppa, 
the  late  reverend  bishop  of  Salisbury.  But  in  the 
nidst  of  this  design,  his  late  majesty  King  Charles 
the  First,  that  knew  the  value  of  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
toa's  poi,  did,  by  a  persuasive  loving  violence — to 
which  may  be  added  a  promise  of  500/.  a  year — 
bne  him  to  lay  Luther  aside,  and  betake  himself 
to  write  the  history  of  England  ;  in  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  write  aome  short  characters  of  a  few 
ka^s,  as  a  foundation  upon  which  he  meant  to 
boiM  ;  but,  for  the  present,  meant  to  bo  more 
luge  in  the  story  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  founder 
of  that  college,  in  which  he  then  enjoyed  all  the 
vorldly  happiness  of  his  present  being.  But  Sir 
Henry  died  in  the  midst  of  this  undertaking,  and 
tkefootatepe  of  his  labours  are  not  recoverable  by 
aaiore  than  common  diligence. 

Thb  is  some  account  both  of  his  inclination,  and 
fte  cmplovment  of  his  time  in  the  college,  where 
be  seemed  to  have  his  youth  renewed  by  a  conti- 
aaal  eonvereation  with  that  learned  society,  and  a 
diily  recourse  of  other  friends  of  choicest  breeding 
and  parts;  by  which  that  great  blessing  of  a  cheer- 
fiil  heart  was  still  maintained ;  he  being  always 
free^  even  to  the  last  of  his  da^'s,  from  that  pecviah- 
UBm  which  usoally  attends  age. 

And  yet  his  mirth  was  sometimes  damped  by 
dte  remembrance  of  divers  old  debts,  partly  con- 
Iraetod  in  his  foreign  employments,  for  which  his 
jwt  arrears  due  from  the  king  would  have  made 
tisCaetion  :  but  being  still  delayed  with  court- 
pvoDiises,  and  finding  some  decays  of  health,  he 
didy  about  two  years  before  his  death,  out  of  a 
christian  desire  that  none  should  be  a  loser  by 
Ub,  make  his  last  will  ;  concerning  which  a  doubt 
ttiSL  remains,  namely,  whether  it  discovered  more 
Uy  wit,  or  conacionable  policy.  But  there  is  no 
dndit  but  that  his  chief  design  was  a  christian 
aideavoor  that  his  debts  might  be  satisfied. 

And  that  it  may  remain  as  such  a  testimony, 
ad  a  I^aey  to  those  that  loved  him,  I  shall  here 
■qiart  it  to  the  reader,  as  it  was  found  written 
with  his  own  hand. 

In  the  name  of  God  Almighty  and  all-mcrciful, 
I,  Henry  Wotton,  provost  of  his  majc.sty*s  college 
by  Eton,  being  mindful  of  mine  own  mortality, 
wUeh  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  did  bring  upon 
an  fle^,  do  by  this  last  will  and  testament  thus 
^pose  of  myself,  and  the  poor  things  I  shall  leave 
ii  this  wori^  My  soul  I  bequeath  to  the  immor- 
tal God  my  Maker^  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
BvbleaKd  redeemer  and  mediator,  through  his 
aU  aole-safficient  sati^Gaction  for  the  sins  of  the 


whole  world,  and  efficient  for  his  elect ;  in  the 
number  of  whom  I  am  one  by  his  mere  grace,  and 
thereof  most  imremoveably  assured  by  his  Holy 
Spirit,  the  true  eternal  Comforter.  My  body  I 
bequeatli  to  the  earth,  if  I  shall  end  mv  transitory 
days  at  or  near  Eton,  to  be  buried  in  tlic  chapel  of 
the  said  collecfe,  as  the  Fellows  shall  dispose 
thereof,  with  whom  I  have  lived — my  God  knows 
— in  all  loving  affection  ;  or  if  I  shall  die  near 
Bocton  Malherbe,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  then  I 
wish  to  be  laid  in  that  parish  church,  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  sepulchre  of  my  good  father,  ex- 
pecting a  joyful  resurrection  with  liim  in  the  day 
of  Christ. 

After  this  account  of  his  faith,  and  this  surren- 
der of  his  soul  to  that  God  that  inspired  it,  and 
this  dii'ection  for  the  disposal  of  his  body,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  appoint  that  his  executors  should  lay 
over  his  grave  a  marble  stone,  plain,  and  not 
costly :  and  considering  tliat  time  moulders  even 
marble  to  dust, — for^ — monuments  themselves 
must  die  ;  therefore  did  he — waving  the  common 
way — think  fit  rather  to  preserve  his  name — to 
wblch  the  son  of  Sirach  adviseth  all  men — by  a 
useful  apophthegm,  than  by  a  large  enumeration 
of  his  descent  or  merits,  of  both  which  he  might 
justly  have  boasted  ;  but  he  was  content  to  forget 
them,  and  did  choose  only  this  prudout,  pious  sen- 
tence, to  discover  his  disposition,  and  preserve  his 
memory. 

It  was  directed  by  him  to  be  thus  inscribed  : 

Hie  jacet  hujus  scutentise  primus  author  : 

DISPUTINOI    PRURITUS,  ECCLESIARUM  SCABIES. 

Nomen  alias  qusere. 
Which  may  be  Englished  thiib  . 

Here  lies  the  first  author  of  this  sentence  ; 

THE  ITCH  OF  DISFUTATIOX  WILL  PROVE  THE  SCAB  OP 

THE  CHURCH. 

Inquire  his  name  elbc where. 

And  if  any  shall  object,  as  I  think  some  have, 
that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  not  the  first  author  of 
this  sentence  :  but  that  this,  or  a  sentence  like  it, 
was  long  before  his  time  ;  to  him  I  answer,  that 
Solomon  says,  <<  Nothing  caii  be  spoken,  that  hath 
not  been  spoken  ;  for  there  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun.*'  But  grant,  that  in  his  various  reading 
he  had  met  with  this,  or  a  like  sentence,  yet  rea- 
son mixed  with  charity  should  persiutde  all  readers 
to  believe,  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  mind  was 
then  so  fixed  on  that  part  of  the  communion  of 
saints  which  is  above,  that  a  holy  lethargy  did 
surprise  his  memory.  For  doubtless,  if  he  had 
not  behevcd  himself  to  be  the  first  author  of  what 
he  said,  ho  was  too  prudent  first  to  own,  and  then 
expose  it  to  the  public  view  and  censure  of  every 
critic.  And  questionless  it  will  be  charity  in  all 
readers  to  think  his  mind  was  then  so  fixed  on 
heaven,  that  a  holy  zeal  did  transport  him  ;  and 
that,  in  this  sacred  ecstacy,  his  thoughts  were  then 
only  of  the  church  triumphant,  into  which  he  daily 
expected  his  admission  ;  and  that  Almighty  Grod 
was  then  pleased  to  make  him  a  prophet,  to  tell 
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the  church  militant,  and  particularly  that  part  of 
it  in  this  nation,  where  the  weeds  of  controversy 
grow  to  he  daily  both  more  numerous  and  more 
destructive  to  humble  piety  ;  and  where  men  have 
consciences  that  boggle  at  ceremonies,  and  yet 
scruple  not  to  speak  and  act  such  sins  as  the 
ancient  humble  Christians  believed  to  he  a  sm  to 
think  ;  and  where,  our  reverend  Hooker  says, 
•*  former  simplicity,  and  softness  of  spirit,  is  not 
now  to  be  found,  because  Zeal  liath  drowned  Cha- 
rity, and  Skill  Meekness."  It  will  be  good  to 
think,  that  these  sad  changes  have  proved  this 
epitaph  to  be  a  useful  caution  unto  us  of  this 
nation  ;  and  the  sad  effects  thereof  in  Germany 
have  proved  it  to  be  a  mournful  truth. 

This  by  way  of  observation  concerning  his 
epitaph  ;  the  rest  of  his  will  follows  in  his  own 
words. 

•*  Further,  I  the  said  Henry  Wotton,  do  con- 
stitute and  ordain  to  bo  joint  executors  of  this  my 
last  will  and  testament,  my  two  grand-nephews, 
Albert  Morton,  second  son  to  Sir  Robert  Morton, 
knight,  late  deceased,  and  Thomas  Bargrave, 
eldest  son  to  Dr.  Bargrave,  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
husband  to  my  right  virtuous  and  only  niece. 
And  T  do  pray  tlie  foresaid  Dr.  Bargrave,  and 
Mr.  Nicholas  Pcy,  my  most  faithful  and  chosen 
friends,  together  with  Mr.  John  Harrison,  one  of 
the  fellows  of  Eton  College,  best  acquainted  with 
my  books,  and  pictures,  and  other  utensils,  to  bo 
supervisors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament. 
And  I  do  pmy  the  foresaid  Dr.  Bargrave,  and 
Mr.  Nicholas  Pey,  to  bo  solicitors  for  such  arrear- 
ages as  shall  appear  due  unto  me  from  his  majesty's 
exchequer  at  the  time  of  my  death  ;  and  to  assist 
my  forenamed  executors  in  some  reasonable  and 
conscientious  satisfaction  of  my  creditors,  and  dis- 
charge of  my  legacies  now  specified  ;  or  that  shall 
be  hereafter  added  unto  this  my  testament,  by  any 
codicil  or  schedule,  or  left  in  the  hands,  or  in  any 
memorial  with  the  aforesaid  Mr.  John  Harrison. 
And  first,  to  my  most  dear  sovereign  and  master, 
of  incomparable  goodness, — in  whose  gracious 
opinion  I  have  ever  had  some  portion,  as  far  as 
the  interest  of  a  plain  honest  man, — I  leave  four 
pictures  at  larce  of  those  dukes  of  Venice,  in  whose 
time  I  was  there  employed,  with  their  names 
written  on  the  back  side,  which  hang  in  my  great 
ordinary  dining-room,  done  after  the  life  by 
Edoardo  Fialetto  :  likewise  a  table  of  the  Vene- 
tian College,  where  ambassadors  had  their  audience, 
hanging  over  the  mantle  of  the  chimney  in  the  said 
room,  done  by  the  same  hand,  which  containeth  a 
draught  in  little,  well  resembling  the  famous  Duke 
Leonardo  Donate,  in  a  time  which  needed  a  wise 
and  constant  man.  Item.  The  picture  of  a  Duke 
of  Venice,  hanging  over  against  the  door,  done 
either  by  Titiano,  or  some  other  principal  hand, 
long  before  my  time.  Most  humbly  beseeching 
liis  majesty,  that  the  said  pieces  may  remain  in 
some  comer  of  any  of  his  houses,  for  a  poor 
memorial  of  his  most  humble  vassal. 

**  Item.  I  leave  his  said  majesty  all  the  papers 
and  negotiations  of  Sir  Nich.  Throgmorton, 
knight,  during  his  famous  employment  under 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  Scotland  and  in  France  ; 
which  contain  divers  secrets  of  state,  that  per- 
chance his  majesty  will  think  fit  to  be  preserved 
in  his  paper-ofiRcc,  after  they  have  been  perused 


and  sorted  by  Mr.  Secretary  Windebank*,  with 
whom  I  have  heretofore,  as  I  remember,  conferred 
about  them.  They  were  committed  to  my  dispoMl 
by  Sir  Arthur  Throgmorton,  his  son,  to  wbow 
worthy  memory  I  cannot  better  discharge  my 
faith,  than  by  assigning  them  to  the  hi^est  place 
of  trust.  Item.  I  leave  to  our  most  gracious  and 
virtuous  Queen  Mary,  Dioscorides,  widi  the  planti 
naturally  coloured,  and  the  text  translated  by 
Blatthiolo,  in  the  best  language  of  Tuscany,  wbenea 
her  said  majesty  is  lineally  descended,  for  a  poor 
token  of  my  thankful  devotion,  for  the  honour  she 
was  once  pleased  to  do  my  private  study  with  her 
presence.  I  leave  to  the  most  hopeful  prince,  the 
picture  of  the  elected  and  crowned  queen  of  Bohe- 
mia, his  aunt,  of  clear  and  resplendent  virtueey 
through  the  clouds  of  her  fortune.  To  my  lord's 
grace  of  Canterbury  now  being,  I  leave  m v  picture 
of  divine  love,  rarely  copied  from  one  in  the  king's 
galleries,  of  my  presentation  to  his  majesty  ;  bo> 
seeching  him  to  receive  it  as  a  pledge  of  my  hum- 
ble reverence  to  his  great  wisdom.  And  to  the 
most  worthy  lord  biMiop  of  London,  lord  high 
treasurer  of  £nslan49  in  true  admiration  of  his 
Christian  simplicity  and  contempt  of  earthly  pomp^ 
I  leave  a  picture  of  Heraclitus  bewailing,  and 
Democritus  laughing  at  the  world  ;  most  humbly 
beseeching  the  said  lord  archbishop  his  grace,  and 
the  lord  bishop  of  London,  of  both  whose  favoun 
I  have  tasted  in  my  life-time,  to  intercede  with 
our  most  gracious  sovereign  after  my  death,  in 
the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  out  of  eom- 
passionate  memory  of  my  long  services, — whereiD 
I  more  studied  the  public  honour  than  mine  own 
utility, — some  order  may  be  taken  out  of  tey 
arrears  due  in  the  exchequer,  for  such  satisfaetiOB 
of  my  creditors,  as  those  whom  I  have  ordained 
supervisors  of  this  my  last  will  and  teetameot 
shall  present  unto  their  lordships,  without  then* 
farther  trouble  ;  hoping  likewise  m  his  majesty's 
most  indubitable  goodness,  that  he  will  keep  me 
from  all  prejudice,  which  I  mav  otherwise  soflfer 
by  any  defect  of  formality  in  the  demand  of  my 

said  arrears.     To for  a  poor  addition  to  hn 

cabinet,  I  leave,  as  emblems  of  his  attractive  vir- 
tues and  obliging  nobleness,  mv  great  loadstone 
and  a  piece  of  amber,  of  both  kinds  natandfy 
united,  and  onlv  differing  in  degree  of  concoetioiiy 
which  is  thouglit  somewhat  rare.  Item,  a  pieee 
of  crystal  sexangular — as  they  grow  all — gr*^ 
iug  divers  several  things  within  it,  which  I  bou^t 
among  the  Rhsetian  Alps,  in  the  very  place  where 
it  grew ;  recommending  most  humbly  unto  his 
lordship,  the  reputation  of  my  poor  name  in  the 
{Mint  of  m^  debts,  as  I  have  done  to  the  fore- 
named  spiritual  lords,  and  am  heartily  sorry  thai 
I  have  no  better  token  of  my  humble  thaukfufaiees 
to  his  honoured  person.  Item.  I  leave  to  Sir 
Francis  Windebank,  one  of  his  majesty's  principal 
secretaries  of  state, — whom  I  found  my  great 
friend  in  point  of  necessity, — the  Four  Seasons  of 
old  Bassano,  to  hang  near  the  eye  in  his  parlour, 
being  in  little  form,  which  I  bought  at  Venice, 
where  I  first  entered  into  his  most  worthy  acquaint- 
ance. 

*  Son  (if  Sir  John  Windebank,  of  Haluea  Hill  in  Berk- 
thins.  He  wu  knighted  and  made  secretary  of  state  ia 
1632,  but  in  1646,  being  aoctued  of  protecting  Rotnldi 
priests  and  recusants,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Paris,  where 
he  died  In  exile. 
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cuutracted  with 


"  Tu  the  above-named  Di 

CuterbDiy,  1  leave  nil  my  ll 

poKd  in  (hU  wUl.    I  l«vo  h. 

nal  de  gunba,  which  hath  been 

Ilil},  in  MbiiJi  couDtr^   I  hrsl 

hiin  tm  luuvmovcahk'  affection. 
I  nperrinr,  Mr.  Nicholu  Pe;,  1  leave  iny  cheat, 
I  or  cabinet  of  inBlrumenls  and  engines  or  all  kinds 
I  rfaca:  in  the  lower  box  whereof,  are  some*  fit 
[  tQ  ba  bequeathed  to  none  but  m  entire  an  honest 

mm  u  he  ia.  I  leave  him  likewine  fort/  pounda 
I  fat  his  pains  in  the  BoUeitation  of  soy  arrearB ; 
,  uA  am  sorry  that  my  ragged  eslale  can  reach  nu 
1  firtber  to  one  that  hath  taken  such  care  for  uie 
'  io  the  same  kind,  during  all  my  foreign  emploj- 
i  BRila.     To  the  hbraiy  at  Eton  College,  I  leave  all 

nj  maniiBcripts  not  before  disposed,  and  to  each 
;  af  the  fellows  a  plun  ring  of  gold,  enamelled  black, 
I  iDnTC  the  rerge,  nith  this  motto  within.  Amor 

I  •'  This  is  mj  last  will  and  testamtnl,  save  what 
1  dnll  be  added  by  a  schedule  thereunto  annexed, 
,  iiitleD  on  the  Rrst  of  Oclobei,  in  the  present  year 
j  of  nor  redemption  16117,  and  Bubscribed  by  my- 
rUI  with  the  testimony  of  Ibcse  witneBseH. 
'  Niah  Ondert.  "  Hemhv  Wotton." 


And  noiT,  because  the  mind  of  man  i-i  best 
Bitirfied  by  the  knuwledgo  of  events,  I  Ibink  fit 
lo  deelarc,  that  every  one  that  was  named  in  his 
■31  did  gladly  reoeive  their  legacies  :  by  which, 
md  bis  most  just  and  pasaionate  desires  for  the 
fafiDBit  of  hiB  debt«,  they  joined  in  aBsisting  the 
SMiLcia  of  hill  will ;  and  by  their  jnint  endeu- 
mm  to  the  king, — than  whom  none  was  more 
wSlii^ — ooDscionable  satisAietion  was  given  tor 
lofiitU  debts. 

lite  next  thing  wherewith  I  shall  acquaint  tlie 
nader  i«,  that  he  went  mnaliy  onco  a  year,  if  not 
iHtaer,  to  the  beloved  Boetjn  Hall,  where,  he 
wonld  Bay,  he  found  a  cure  for  all  cares,  by  the 
diKiAil  company,  wliieh  be  called  the  living 
fcnuture  of  that  place  :  and  a  restoration  of  bis 
^        '*    bv  the  connaluralness  of  that  which  he 


ttOKlh,  I 

Hvjearly  went  abio  (o  Oxford.  But  the  summer 
Mm  his  death  ho  changed  thai  for  a  journey  to 
^nrhi  lit  1 1  College,  to  which  echoDl  ho  was  lirat 
iuuilJ  Enim  Boston.  And  as  be  relumed  frotu 
Til  hut  1 1  towards  Eton  College,  said  to  a  friend, 
ka  eompttuioD  in  that  journey,  how  userul  was 
AaC  adiice  of  a  holy  monk,  who  panuadod  his 
Mmd  tn  perform  ms  cuatomary  devotions  In  a 
mill  III  place,  beeauao  in  that  place  we  UNually 
MM  villi  Ihoao  very  thoughts  which  possenied 
m  at  our  last  being  there  I  And  I  find  it  <hus 
ta  (iperimeBlally  true,  that  at  tny  now  being  in 
Ikat  seboot,  and  seeing  that  very  pUce  wliure  I 
Wwbeo  I  was  a  boy,occaBioned  me  to  remember 
those  very  thoughts  of  my  youth  which  then  pos- 
M«d  me  :  sweet  (boughts  indeed,  that  promised 
■T  growing  year?  numerous  pleaaures,  n-ilhout 
BUAluieB  of  cares  ;  and  those  to  be  enjoyed  when 
finie — which  1  therefore  thoogbl  slow-paced — had 
flailed  my  yaalh  into  manhood.     But  age  and 


Iwi.  uid  mny  ibings  of  vnrtb  u 


mil;,  (hat  bi 


experience  hare  taught  me  that  those  were  but! 
empty  hopes  ;  for  1  have  always  found  it  true,  as 
my  Saviour  did  foretell,  "  sufficient  for  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof."  Nevertbeleas,  1  saw  there  a 
■nccesBionof  boys  using  thesame  recreations,  aud, 
questionless,  possessbd  with  the  same  thoughts 
that  tlien  possessed  me.  Thus  one  genenitioQ 
succeeds  another,  both  in  their  lives,  recreations, 
hopes,  fears,  and  death. 

After   his   return   from   Winchester  to  Eton, 
which  was  about  five  months  before  bis  death,  he 


Halcat, — learned  Mr.  John  Holes, — then  a  follow 
of  that  CollegE,  to  whom  upon  an  occasiou  lie 
spake  to  this  purpose  :  "  I  bave,  in  my  passage 
to  my  grave,  met  with  most  of  those  joys  of  wbidi 
a  discoujiiive  soul  Is  capable ;  and  been  entertained 
with  more  inferior  pleasurea  than  the  sons  of  men 
are  usually  made  partake™  of :  noverthBless,  in 
thifl  voyage  1  have  not  always  floated  on  the  calm 
sea  of  content ;  but  have  often  met  witil  cross 
winds  and  storms,  and  with  many  Iniublea  of  mind 
and  templatiuuB  to  evil.  And  yet,  though  1  have 
been,  and  am  a  man  compassed  about  with  buman 
frailties.  Almighty  God  helh  by  his  grace  prevented 
me  from  making  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good 
conscience,  the  thought  of  wbieb  is  now  the  joy  of 
my  heart,  and  I  most  humbly  praise  lum  for  it ; 
and  I  humbly  acknowledge  that  it  waa  not  myself, 
but  he  that  bath  kept  me  to  this  great  age,  and 
let  bim  take  the  gloc^  of  his  great  mercy, — And, 
my  dear  friend,  I  now  see  that  1  draw  near  my 
harbour  of  death  ;  that  harbour  thai  will  secure 
me  from  all  the  future  storms  and  waves  of  this 
restless  world  ;  and  I  praise  God  I  am  willing  lo 
leave  it,  and  expect  a  belter  [  that  world  wherein 
dwellclh  righteousness  ;  and  1  long  for  it '," 

These  und  the  like  expressions  were  then 
uttered  by  hiiu  at  the  begimiiug  of  a  fcvcrisli  dis- 
temper, at  which  time  he  was  also  troubled  with 
BD  asthnia,  or  short  spitting  :  but  after  less  than 
twenty  Eta,  by  the  help  of  familiar  physic  and  a, 
spare  diet,  this  fever  abated,  yet  so  as  to  leave 
bim  much  weaker  than  it  found  him ;  and  bis 
aetbma  seemed  also  tu  be  overcome  in  u  good 
degree  by  faia  farbearing  tobacco,  which,  as  many 
Iboagbtful  men  do,  he  also  bad  taken  somewhat 
immoderately.  Tbis  was  his  then  present  con- 
dition, and  thus  bo  continued  till  about  the  end  of 
October,  1C39,  which  waa  about  a  month  before 
his  death,  at  wbicli  time  ho  again  fell  into  a  fever, 
which  though  he  seemed  to  recover,  ]~et  these 
still  left  him  so  weak,  that  they,  and  those  other 
eummou  infirmities  that  accompany  ase,  were 
wont  lo  visit  him  like  civil  friends,  and  aRer  some 
short  time  lo  leave  him,— came  now  both  oftener 
and  with  more  violence,  and  at  last  took  up  their 
constant  habitation  with  him.  still  weakening  his 
body  and  abating  his  cheerfulness  ;  of  both  which 

into  his  study,  and  there  made  many  papers  that 
had  passed  his  pen,  both  in  the  days  of  his  yout' 
and  in  the  busy  pan  of  his  life,  useless,  by  a  fii 
made  there  tu  that  purpose.  These,  and  sever 
unusual  expressions  to  his  servants  and  friend  , 
seemed  to  foretell  that  the  day  of  his  death  drew 
'hich  he  seemed  to  those  raauy  friends 
1  prepared,  and  '~ 


observed  him 


THE  LIFE  OF  BIB  HENRY  "WOTTON. 

!    begiimmg  of  Deeember  foliowiag,  at  whi<A  tims  ""^  ''' 

he  waa  leiicd  more  riolentl^  witfa  a  qaoliduu  i  x».  absauau  cou'lev. 

I     feier  ;  in  the  tenth  fit  of  which  ferer,  h»  better  Whitih«U  mmj  dnniUalnew  bhc 

:     part,  that  part  of  Sir  Henry  WotUm  which  conld  -who  irhm  h.  mpcV,  HI  lUiisi  mmld  Mtkt  bg  f 

'     not  die,  put  oK  mortalily  with  aa  much  content  Wbo  hul  ■>  mnoT  Iukiuch  la  iion. 

and  checrfulnena  te  human  fnilt;  ia  capable  of ,  Tint  oily  Funs  >h>U  spsk  of  talm  tn  nan. 

I     being  then  in  ([TBat  IranquLUilj' irf  mind,  and  in  WImio  EngUnd  now  no  more  nium-d,  mmrf  ice ; 

I     perfect  peace  with  God  and  man.  H«'>  nono  to  HeiTeii.  on  liii  lounh  rmitM}. 

I         And  thoB  the  drcle  of  Sir  Ktory  Wotton'i  Ufa  ^.J*^  '"h^'"''*  """'  °"'  "  "'' 

— that  circle  which  bpian  at  Boclon,  and  in  the  ?*  ,  ***?  ■'"'*"  to  p»m  loom  time  awny ; 

I     circnrnftrenee  themif  did  firel  touch  atWincberter  nV^ft^^j  Sl^lT^^V 

,     School,  then  st  Oiford,  and  after  upon  »  many  n,rir  wUdom.  IwninR.  ud  tlUtr  pEl"  '""' 

remarkable  parts  and  pawagfg  in  Chnateiidom —  AsUhowmi  u>  oooqiicr.  ddi  Idw«. 

that  drde  of  his  life  was  by  death  thus  closed  up  So  wdi  he  unterMood  the  moat  and  beM 

,     and  completed,  in  the  aeventy  and  second  year  of  toDfuetUiatBabd  Hnilnio  ibe  weal; 

of  hia  ace,   at  Eton   College  j  where,  according  Spoke  than  » irnlx.  ihii  fae  had.  yca'd  iwcBr. 

,      to  hii  will,  he  now  lies  buried,  with  his  motto  Noi0n]7ll.«l,  but  b«n  bora  eYerywhsre. 

,     on  a  plain  gravrMone  over  him:    dying  worthy  wf T**th  ""w"'"!^"'''" '^'™''"' 

of  hk  name  and  family,  worthy  of  the  lovo  and  ■»_  _!^  .  .1^     wa»  mads,  not  niaJone ; 

f  .  /  ,  /       .  nor  onght  tbe  lunuacB  of  that  man  In  lew. 

(aTOur  of  10  many  pnnece,  and  perwna  of  omi-  who  in  hi.  bnat  W  aii  tbliin  to  aipiw 

nent  wisdom  and  learning,  worthy  of  the  tnut  IVe  k;  that  learninra  eadtaa.  and  Mime  Fata 

conmulted  unto  him,  for  the  aerrice  of  bia  prince  For  not  allowing  Ufa  a  longer  date. 

And  all  readoa  are  reqneated  to  believe,  that  |  And  fonnd  them  not  m  laigeMwathiimlad; 

he  was  worthy  of  ■  more  worthy  pen,  to  have  pre-  ""'■  i'l'pHi"  bravo  PcUaan  youtb,  did  moan. 

served  hia  mctnory,  and  commended  his  merits  to  Decauio  that  art  bad  no  more  world*  than  one, 

I      the  imitation  of  porteritv.  ,,   ^^w  2!" ^^^J^^J"^^  all  h^l  pa.t. 


THE 


LIFE   OF  MR.   RICHARD   HOOKER, 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  THOSE  LEARNED  BOOKS 

OP 
THE    LAWS    OF    ECCLESIASTICAL    POLITY, 


TO  THE  READER. 

I  THDTK  it  oeoeMary  to  infonn  mj  reader,  that  Dr. 

GHaden  (Um  late  Biahop  of  Worcester)  hath  also  lately 

viote  and  publiahed  the  life  of  Mr.  Hooker.    And  though 

tUtbs  not  writ  by  design  to  oppose  what  he  hath  truly 

vritten;  yet  I  am  put  up<m  a  neoessity  to  say,  that  In 

it  there  be  many  material  mistakes,  and  more  omisMfons. 

loooodre  some  of  his  mistakes  did  proceed  from  a  belief 

k  Mr.  Thomas  Pnller,  who  had  too  hastily  published 

what  he  hath  since  most  ingenuously  retracted.    And  for 

te  bishop's  wnissloBis,  I  snppoeo  his  more  weighty  busi- 

OM  and  want  of  time  made  him  pass  over  many  things 

vitkeot  that  dne  examination,  which  my  better  leisure, 

^f  Aifsnce,  and  my  accidental  advantages,  have  made 

hasvn  unto  me. 

And  now  for  myself,  I  can  say,  I  hope,  or  rather  know, 
Qmn  are  no  material  mistakes  in  what  I  here  present  to 
yoB  that  shall  become  my  reader.  Little  things  that  I 
lam  reoetred  by  tradition  (to  which  there  may  be  too 
arach  and  too  little  faith  given)  I  will  not  at  this  distance 
of  time  undertake  to  Justify ;  for,  though  I  have  used  great 
dfligeaoe,  and  compared  relations  and  circumstances,  and 


probable  results  and  expressions ;  yet  I  shall  not  impose 
my  belief  upon  my  reader;  I  shall  rather  leave  him  at 
liberty :  but,  if  there  shall  appear  any  material  omission, 
I  dwire  every  lover  of  truth  and  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Hooker,  that  it  may  bo  made  known  unto  m&  And  te 
incline  him  to  it,  I  here  promise  to  acknowledge  and 
i  rectify  any  such  mistake  in  a  second  impression,  which 
the  printer  says  he  hopes  for  ;  and  by  this  means  my 
weak  but  faithful  endeavours  may  become  a  better 
monument,  and  in  some  degree  more  worthy  the  memory 
of  this  venerable  man. 

I  confess,  that  when  I  consider  the  great  learning  and 
virtue  of  Mr.  Hooker,  and  what  satisfaction  and  advan< 
tages  many  eminent  scholars  and  admirers  of  him  have 
had  by  his  labours ;  I  do  not  a  little  wonder  that  in  sixty 
years  no  man  did  undertake  to  tell  posterity  of  the  excel- 
lences of  his  Ufe  and  learning,  and  the  accidents  of 
both ;  and  sometimes  wonder  more  at  myself,  that  I  have 
been  persuaded  to  It ;  and  indeed  I  do  not  easily  pro- 
nounce my  own  pardon,  nor  expect  that  my  reader  riiall^ 
unless  my  Introduction  shall  prove  my  apology,  to  which  I 
refer  him. 


1  INTRODUCTION. 

I  BATS  been  persuaded,  by  a  friend  whom  I  rever- 

'    oee,  and  onght  to  obey,  to  write  the  Life  of  Richard 

HeoKia ;  the  happy  author  of  five— if  not  more— of  the 

4(bt  kamed  books  of  The  Laws  of  Eoclesiasilcal  Polity. 

I    Aad  though  I  have  undertaken  it,  yet  It  hath  been  with 

I    mate  unwillingness;  because  I  foresee  that  it  must  prove 

I   to  me,  and  especially  at  this  time  of  my  age,  a  work  of 

,  aach  labour,  to  inquire,  consider,  research,  and  deter- 

I  Bine  what  is  needful  to  be  known  concerning  him.    For 

Iksew  him  not  in  his  life,  and  must  therefore  not  only  look 

:  bsck  to  his  death, — now  sixty-four  years  past— but  almost 

:  fifty  years  beyond  that,  even  to  his  childhood  and  youth  ; 

■ad  gather  thence  such  observations  and  prognostics,  as 

!  aaj  at  least  adorn,  if  not  prove  necessary  for  the  com- 

;   fdeting  of  what  I  have  undertaken. 

j      This  trouble  I  fonaee,  and  foresee  also  that  it  is  impos- 

I   Ale  to  escape  censures ;  against  which  I  will  not  hope 

■y  veQ-meaning  and  diligence  can  protect  me, — for  I  con- 

■der  the  age  in  which  I  live-— and  shall  therefove  but 

entreat  of  my  reader  a  suspension  of  his  censures,  till  I 

have  made  known  unto  him  some  reasom*,  which  I  myself 

would  now  gladly  believe  do  make  me  in  some  measure 

it  for  this  undertaking :  and  if  these  reasons  shall  not  ac- 

falt  ■Mfrm  all  ceamm^  they  may  at  least  abate  of  their 


severity,  and  this  Is  all  I  can  probably  hope  for.-   My 
reasons  follow. 

About  forty  years  past— for  I  am  now  past  the  seventy 
of  my  age— I  began  a  happy  affinity  with  William 
Cranmer,— 4I0W  with  God,— grand-nephew  unto  the  great 
archbishop  of  that  name ;  a  family  of  noted  prudence  and 
resolution;  with  him  and  two  of  bis  sisters  I  had  an 
entire  and  free  friendship ;  one  of  them  was  tiie  wife  of 
Dr.  Spencer*,  a  bosom  friend  and  sometime  oom-pupil 
with  Mr.  Hooker  in  Corpus  Christi  College  in  Oxford,  and 
after  president  of  the  same.  I  name  them  here,  for  that 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  them  in  the  following 
discourse;  as  also  George  Cranmer,  their  brother,  of 
whose  useful  abilities  my  reader  nuiy  have  a  more 
authentic  testimony  than  my  pen  can  purchase  for  him, 
by  that  of  our  learned  Camden  and  others. 

This  William  Cranmer  and  his  two  fore-named  sisters 
had  some  affinity,  and  a  most  funlliar  friendship,  with 
Mr.  Hooker,  and  had  had  some  part  of  their  education 
with  him  in  his  house,  when  he  was  parson  of  BIshopa*- 

«  A  noted  preacher,  and  chaplain  to  James  I.  He  pub- 
lished Hooker's  five  books  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  with  an 
excellent  preface,  about  four  years  after  Hooke  s  death. 
He  died  on  the  3rd  of  April  1614,  and  was  buried  at 
Oxford. 
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lEficLf .  tiast  Oi«  lime.  ■  hippi  iioh.MMIl«n  •lib 


I      wllh  Uirm  ilio— »)>i>  lima  Ol 

]     lUi^un  I  have  now  undnul, 

1  tlmll  be  tellhful,  and  iHUi  t) 


It  ii  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  Rjcliard  Hooker 
wu  bom  >t  lltrftvy-trer,  near,  or  wilhin  the  jirc- 
cincli.  or  in  the  eilj  of  Eitcter  ;  a  pily  whiih  may 
justly  b(MBt  that  il  <nte  the  birth-place  of  him  uid 
Sir  ThonuM  Bodley  ;  as,  iudnd,  lhi>  counly  may, 
in  which  it  stands,  tliat  it  lialh  rumiMlicd  thu 
nation  orith  Bishop  Jewel,  Sir  Fnuiei«  Dnkke,  Sir 
Waller  Raleigh,  aDd  many  utbcrs,  memaniblc  fur 
their  Talour  laiA  IfamxnK.  Hi*  waa  born  abuul 
the  jMir  of  our  Kedemption  1551,  and  of  partnta 
that  «™  not  ao  remarkable  fur  llieir  .■:(i™Mion 
or  TiehM,  as  fur  Iheir  virtue  and  indnslry.  and 


of  leamiajt,  of  which  our  Richard  lluokcr  may 
appear  to  be  one  fair  tMlimonj,  and  lliat  oature 
is  not  so  paniat  as  always  lu  give  the  great 
blawings  of  wisdom  ami  learning,  and  triih  iht-'m 
the  grcaler  blesoingsof  virtue  and  government,  Co 
those  only  that  are  of  ■  more  high  aod  hoaonrablc 


■ ;  and  vet 
youth,  and  so  vn 


D  hii 


1  his  speech,  ne 

gravity  suitahLa  to  the  aged.  And  it  is  observed, 
— HI  far  aa  inquiry  is  able  to  look  hack  at  this 
distance  of  time, — that  at  his  being  a  school-boy 
he  was  an  early  qneationist,  quietly  inquisitive 
Why  this  waa,  and  that  was  not,  to  be  runem- 
bered  I  'Wliy  thia  was  granled,  and  that  denied  I 
This   being  mixed  with  a   remarkable  modesty. 


'  q""^"  apprehe 


„     WLih  thli  chOHa  t 
KagUdd.  v>b«rv  ho  BpvA(  the  nmmindtr  ot  hta  daj 
He  died  oo  Ibe  iXb  of  tUrth  IKi£^ 


parts  nf  learning,  imposed  then  upiin  him  as  a  I 

achular,  made  his  cnaitler  and  othen  to  belia**  | 

him  to  have  an  inward  blessed  divine  light,  and  - 

therefore  lo  eonsider  him  lo  be  a  litlle  wonder.  '• 
For  in   that,  ehildren  were 
confident,  and  more  malleable,  than  in 


and  eonjunciure  of  kiKiwIedge,  ' 
with  modesty  ia  bis  conversation,  being  obaerved  < 
by  his  sclioolmasler,  caused  him  lo  pervoade  bis    ; 


mfora 


apprei 


lid  find  out  Bocoe 
means,  by  persuading  his  rich  tiocle,  or  annie  other 
chariubie  iicnon,  to  ram  them  of  a  part  of  Ibeir    [ 
care  and  cliBrge ;  assuring  tlwm  that  Ihetr  sod    ] 
was  so  enrirbed  with  the  blessings  of  nature  and   ' 
grace,  that  God  seemed  to  single  him  out  a>  a 
special  instrument  of  bis  glory.     And  the  good 
man  (old  them  also,  that  he  would  double  hia  dili- 
genee    in    imlmeling    bim,  and   would    neither 
exgicct  nor  receive  any  other  reward  than  th> 
cunteut  of  ao  hopeful  and  happy  an  empluynwnt. 

Thia  vras  not  unwelcome  news,  and  eqiMnally  to 
his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  a  dutiful  and  dear 
child  i  ai»l  all  parties  were  so  pIcKscd  with  this 
proposal,  that  it  was  resolved  ao  it  afaonld  be.- 
And  in  the  mean  lime  his  parents  and  foaaWf  laid 
a  fouudatioD  for  his  future  happioesB,  by  ■"-»■"■■£ 
IdIo  Lis  soul  the  seeds  of  piety,  those  eonaeientioaB 
principles  of  laving  and  fivring  God,  of  an  eariy 
belief,  that  be  knows  the  very  secrets  of  our  aoDls  ; 
that  he  punlshelli  our  vices,  and  rewards  our 
innocence ;  that  we  should  be  free  from  hj-pocrisy, 
and  appear  to  man  what  we  are  to  God,  becauss 
first  or  last  the  crafty  uisn  is  catebed  in  liis  own 
■uare.  These  seeds  of  piety  were  so  BeaaonkMy 
planted,  and  >o  eonlinually  watered  with  the  dulf 
dew  of  God's  blesMid  Snirtt,  thai  his  infant  viitDM 
grew  iuto  such  liuly  habits,  as  did  make  liira  grow 
daily  Into  mure  and  more  bvour  both  with  God 
and  man  i  which,  with  the  great  learning  that  hs 
did  after  attain  to,  halh  made  Richard  Hooker 
hunaured  in  this,  and  will  continue  him  to  be  ao 
to  succeeding  ^nerations. 

This  good  schoolmaster,  whose  name  I  am  Dot 
able  to  recover, — and  am  sorry,  for  that  I  would 
have  given  him  a  better  memorial  in  this  hombk) 
monument,  dedicated  to  the  menioiy  of  his  scholar, 
—was  very  solicitous  with  John  Hooker,  then 
chamberlain  of  EHetor,  and  uncle  to  onr  Richard, 
to  take  his  nephew  uito  his  care,  and  to  maintain 
him  fur  one  year  in  the  univervty,  and  in  iha 
mean  time  to  use  his  eudeavoun  lu  pmcure  an 
admission  for  him  into  some  college,  though  it 
were  bat  in  >  mean  degree  ;  still  nrging  and 
assuring  him,  that  hu  cluuge  w    " 

must  of  neceaNty  b« 
UKen  notice  ot ;  ana  tiiai  oouDlless  God  would  pro- 
vide him  some  second  patron,  that  would  frvc  him 
and  bu  parents  from  tlicir  future  care  and  charge. 
Thtw  reasons,  with  the  affectionate  rhetoric  of 
his  good  master,  and  God's  bicning  upon  both, 

Erocured  from  bis  uncle  a  faithful  promise,  that 
e  would  take  him  into  his  care  and  charge  bnfoi« 
the  eipiration  of  Ihe  year  following,  which  was 
performed  by  him,  and  with  the  isuslancc  of  tha 
learned  llr.  ifohn  JeweH  ;  of  whom  this  may  be 
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noledy  that  he  left,  or  was  about  the  first  of  Qaeen 
Maiy's  re^  expeUed  out  of,  Corpus  Christi  college 
in  (hLford,— of  which  he  was  a  fellow, — for  ad- 
hering to  tile  truth  of  those  principles  of  religion, 
to  which  he  had  assented  and  given  testimony  in 
the  days  of  her  brother  and  px^ecessor,  Edward 
the  Sixth  ;  and  this  John  Jewel,  baring  within  a 
short  time  alter,  a  just  cause  to  fear  a  more  heavy 
punishment  thSkU  expulsion,  was  forced,  by  for- 
aking  this,  to  seek  safety  in  another  nation ;  and, 
with  that  safety,  the  enjoyment  of  that  doctrine 
and  worship  for  which  be  suffered. 

But  the  cloud  of  that  persecution  and  fear 
ending  with  the  life  of  Queen  Mary,  the  affairs  of 
the  church  and  state  did  then  look  more  clear  and 
oomfortable ;  so  that  he,  and  with  him  many  others 
of  the  same  judgment,  made  a  happy  return  into 
Eoffland  about  ue  first  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  in 
vhieh  year  this  John  Jewel  was  sent  a  commis- 
■oneTy  or  visitor,  of  the  churches  of  the  western 
Mrts  of  this  kingdom,  and  especially  of  those  in 
Devonshire,  in  which  county  he  was  bom ;  and 
then  and  there  he  contracted  a  friendship  with 
John  Hooker,  the  uncle  of  our  Richard. 

About  the  second  or  third  year  of  her  reign, 
'  this  John  Jewel  was  made  bishop  of  Salisbur}* ; 
and  there  being  always  observed  in  him  a  willing- 
iw«  to  do  good,  and  to  oblige  his  friends,  and 
DOW  a  power  added  to  this  willingness  ;  this  John 
Hooker  gave  him  a  visit  in  Salisbury,  and  besought 
him  for  diarity's  sake  to  look  favourably  upon  a 
poor  nephew  of  his,  whom  nature  had  fitted  for 
a  sdiofatr ;  but  the  estate  of  his  parents  was  so 
mrrowy  that  they  were  unable  to  give  him  the 
■dtaotage  of  learning ;  and  that  the  bishop  would 
thnrtfore  become  his  patron,  and  prevent  him 
fnm  being  a  tradesman,  for  he  was  a  boy  of 
nnaria^le  hopes.  And  though  the  bishop  knew 
■en  do  not  usually  look  with  an  indifferent  eye 
tpoa  their  own  children  and  relations,  yet  he 
MBcntcd  80  far  to  John  Hooker,  that  he  appointed 
the  boy  and  his  schoolmaster  should  attend  him, 
ibont  Easter  next  following,  at  that  place  :  which 
•as  dome  accordingly  ;  and  then,  after  some  ques- 
tioiHi  and  observations  of  the  boy's  learning,  and 
pmvity,  and  bdiaviour,  the  bishop  gave  his  school- 
nasCer  a  reward,  and  took  order  for  an  annual 
penaioa  for  the  boy's  parents ;  promising  also  to 
take  him  into  his  care  for  a  future  preferment, 
•hieh  he  performed  :  for  about  the  fifteenth  year 
rf  his  age,  which  was  anno  1567,  he  was  by  the 
kiihop  appointed  to  remove  to  Oxford,  and  there 
fe»  attend  Dr.  Cole,  then  president  of  Corpus  Christi 
college*.  Which  he  did  ;  and  Dr.  6>le  had— 
•eeoraing  to  a  promise  made  to  the  bishop — pro- 
fided  toT  faxm  both  a  tutor — ^which  was  said  to  be 


(cUgfoii,  was  bom  in  the  pariih  of  Berry  Norber,  Devon, 
m  tte  S4th  of  Maj,  IttS.  During  the  reign  of  Queen 
Ibiy  be  was  forced  to  take  refuge  abroad,  where  he  was 
to  trials  and  sufferings  which  materially  injured 
On  the  aeoession  of  Elisabeth  he  returned  to 
I,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1559.  He 
liid  en  the  99id  of  Sept.  1571.  His  **  Apology  for  the 
OinWLb  of  England,"  was  widely  celebrated  and  translated 


^  Dr.  John  Cole,  who  ezobaDged  the  office  of  president- 
Adp  of  Cvpos  Christi  College  for  that  of  dean  of  Lincoln 
*ilh  Dr.  Bsynolds,  sofferad  persecution  under  the  reign 
■f  %Wio  Mary,  and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Germany. 
Bs  li  fswanbly  known  as  one  of  the  assistants  of  Miles 
Csfvdile  te  his  tnunlatlon  of  the  Bible, 


the  learned  Dr.  John  Re^-noldsf — and  a  clerk's 
place  in  that  college  :  which  place,  though  it  were 
not  a  full  maintenance,  yet  with  the  contribution 
of  his  uncle,  and  the  continued  pension  of  his 
patron,  the  good  bishop,  gave  him  a  comfortable 
subsistence.  And  in  this  condition  he  continued 
unto  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  still  increasing 
in  learning  and  prudence,  and  so  much  in  humility 
and  piety,  that  he  seemed  to  be  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  even,  like  St.  John  Baptist,  to 
be  sanctified  from  his  mother's  womb,  who  did 
often  bless  the  day  in  which  she  bare  him. 

About  this  time  of  his  age,  he  fell  into  a  danger- 
ous sickness,  which  lasted  two  months  ;  all  which 
time  his  mother,  having  notice  of  it,  did  in  her 
hourly  prayers  as  earnestly  beg  his  life  of  God,  as 
Monica,  the  mother  of  St.  Augustine  did,  that  he 
might  become  a  true  Christian  ;  and  their  prayers 
were  both  so  heard  as  to  be  granted.  Which  Mr. 
Hooker  would  often  mention  with  much  joy,  and 
as  often  pray  that  he  might  never  live  to  occasion 
any  sorrow  to  so  good  a  mother ;  of  whom  he  would 
often  say,  he  loved  her  so  dearly,  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  be  good,  even  as  much  for  hers,  as 
for  his  own  sake. 

As  soon  as  he  was  perfectly  recovered  from  this 
sickness,  he  took  a  journey  from  Oxford  to  Exeter, 
to  satisfy  and  see  his  good  mother,  being  accom- 
panied with  a  countryman  and  companion  of  his 
own  college,  and  both  on  foot ;  which  was  then 
either  more  in  fashion,  or  want  of  money,  or  their 
humility  made  it  so  :  but  on  foot  tney  went, 
and  took  Salisbury  in  their  way,  purposely  to  see 
the  good  bishop,  who  made  Mr.  Hooker  and  his 
companion  dine  with  him  at  his  own  table  :  which 
Mr.  Hooker  boasted  of  with  much  joy  an(f  grati- 
tude when  he  saw  his  mother  and  friends :  and  at 
the  bishop's  parting  witli  him,  the  bishop  gave 
him  good  counsel,  and  his  benediction,  but  forgot 
to  give  him  money  ;  which,  when  the  bishop  had 
considered,  he  sent  a  servant  in  all  haste  to  call 
Richard  back  to  him  :  and  at  Richard's  return,, 
the  bishop  said  to  him,  ^  Richard,  I  sent  for  you 
back  to  lend  you  a  horse,  which  liath  carried  me 
many  a  mile,  and,  I  thank  God,  with  much  ease  ;" 
and  presently  delivered  into  his  hand  a  walking- 
staff,  with  which  he  professed  he  had  travelled 
through  many  parts  of  Germany.  And  he  said, 
"  Richard,  I  do  not  give,  but  lend  you  my  horse  : 
be  sure  you  be  honest,  and  bring  my  horse  back 
to  me  at  vour  return  this  way  to  Oxford.  And  I 
do  now  give  you  ten  groats,  to  bear  your  charaes 
to  Exeter  ;  and  here  is  ten  groats  more,  which  I 
charge  you  to  deliver  to  your  mother,  and  tell  her 
I  send  her  a  bishop's  benediction  with  it,  and  b^ 
the  continuance  of  her  prayers  for  me.  And  if 
you  bring  my  horse  bock  to  me,  I  will  give  you 
ten  groats  more,  to  carry  you  on  foot  to  the  col- 
lege :  and  so  God  bless  you,  good  Richard." 

And  this,  you  may  believe,  was  performed  bv 
both  parties.  But,  alas  !  tlie  next  news  that  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Hooker  to  Oxford  was,  that  his  learned 
and  cliaritable  patron  had  changed  this  for  a 
better  life.  Which  happy  change  may  be  believed, 
for  that  as  he  lived,  so  he  died,  in  devout  medita- 
tion and  prayer  ;  and  in  both  so  zealously,  that  it 

t  Dr.  Reynolds  was  highly  celebrated  among  the<diurdi 
reformers,  lie  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and 
the  suoocsaor  of  Dr.  Cole  in  the  presidentship  of  Corpus 
ChrisU  College.    He  died  on  the  21et  of  May.  1G07. 
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became  a  relieious  question.  Whether  his  Ust 
ejaculations  or  his  soul,  did  first  eiitcr  into  hca^ren  t 

And  now  Mr.  Hooker  became  a  man  of  sorrow 
and  fear :  of  sorrow,  for  the  loss  of  so  dear  and 
comfortable  a  patron  ;  and  of  fear,  for  his  future 
subsistence.  But  Dr.  Cole  raised  his  spirits  from 
this  dejection,  by  bidding  him  co  cheerfully  to  his 
studies,  and  assuring  him,  he  should  neither  want 
food  nor  raiment, — which  was  tlie  utmost  of  his 
hopes, — for  he  would  become  his  patron. 

And  60  he  was  fur  about  nine  months,  and  not 
longer ;  for  about  tliat  time  this  following  acci- 
dent did  befall  Mr.  Hooker. 

Edwui  Sandys* — sometime  bishop  of  London, 
and  after  archbishop  of  York — ^had  also  been  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Mar}-,  forced,  by  forsaking  this, 
to  seek  safety  in  another  nation  ;  where,  fur  some 
years.  Bishop  Jewel  and  he  wore  companions  at 
bed  and  board  in  Grermauy ;  and  where,  in  this 
their  exile,  they  did  often  eat  the  bread  of  sorrow, 
and  by  that  means  they  there  began  such  a  friend- 
ship as  lasted  till  the  death  of  Bishop  Jewel,  which 
was  in  September,  1571.  A  little  before  which 
time  the  two  bishops  meeting.  Jewel  had  an  occa- 
sion to  begin  a  story  of  his  Ricliard  Hooker,  and 
in  it  gave  such  a  character  of  his  leai*ning  and 
manners,  that  though  Bishop  Sandy's  was  educated 
in  Cambridge,  where  ho  liad  obliged,  and  had 
many  friends ;  yet  his  resolution  was,  that  his  son 
Edwin  should  be  sent  to  Corpus  Christi  college  in 
Oxford,  and  by  all  means  be  pupil  to  Mr.  Hooker, 
though  his  son  Edwin  was  not  much  youuger  than 
Mr.  Hooker  then  was :  for  the  bishop  said,  <<  I 
will  have  a  tutor  for  my  son,  that  shall  teach  him 
learning  by  instruction,  and  virtue  by  example: 
and  mv  greatest  care  shall  be  of  the  last ;  and, 
God  willing,  this  Richard  Hooker  shall  be  the  man 
into  whose  hands  1  will  commit  my  Edwin."  And 
the  bishop  did  so  about  twelve  months,  or  not  much 
longer,  after  this  resolution. 

And  doubtless,  as  to  these  two,  a  better  choice 
could  not  be  made  ;  for  Mr.  Hooker  was  now  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age ;  luul  spent  five  in 
the  university  ;  and  had,  by  a  constant,  unwearied 
diligence,  attained  unto  a  perfiHition  in  all  the 
learned  languages  ;  by  the  help  of  which,  an  ex- 
cellent tutor,  and  his  uniotermitted  studies,  he  had 
made  the  subtlety  of  all  tlie  arts  easy  and  familiar 
to  him,  and  useful  for  the  discovery  of  such  l«am- 
mg  as  lay  hid  irom  common  si*archers.  So  that 
by  these,  added  to  his  great  reason,  and  his  restless 
industr>'  added  to  both,  he  did  not  only  know  more 
of  causes  and  efl'ects,  but  what  he  knew,  he  knew 
better  than  other  men.  And  with  this  knowledge 
he  had  a  most  blessed  and  clear  method  of  demon- 
strating wlmt  he  knew,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
all  Ids  pupils, — which  in  time  wei*e  nuiny, — but 

*  Edwin  &:mdy<),  one  of  the  trannlatora  of  the  Bible, 
ctrly  embraced  the  Protestant  faith.  He  was  bom  In 
1519,  and  educated  at  St.  John'H  College,  Cambridge.  He 
Buffered  imprisonment  for  advocating,  in  the  pulpit,  the 
cause  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  He,  however,  obtained  hia 
liberty,  and  hastened  abroad,  where  he  remained  until  the 
scceaaion  of  Elizabeth,  bhe  made  him  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester ;  in  1570  ho  wa&  translated  to  London,  and  in  1376  he 
was  created  archbinhop  of  York.  He  died  in  the  year 
l.^dS.  Ilis  serraonH  retain  their  reputation  to  the  present 
day.  His  son.  Sir  Edwin  Sandyn,  prebendary  of  York, 
was  bom  about  1&61 ,  and  is  well  known  as  the  author  of 
the  tract  enUtled,  *'  Europv  Speculum.**  He  was  knighted 
by  King  James«  and  died  about  1689. 


especially  to  his  two  first,  his  dear  Edwin  Sandys, 
and  his  as  dear  George  Cranmer ;  of  which  there 
will  be  a  fair  testimony  in  the  ensuing  relation. 

This  for  Mr.  Hooker's  learning.  And  for  his 
behaviour,  amongst  other  testimonies,  this  stiii 
remains  of  him,  that  in  four  years  he  was  hot 
twice  absent  from  the  chapel  prayers  ;  and  that 
his  behaviour  there  was  such,  as  showed  an  awfiil 
reverence  of  tluit  God  whidi  he  then  worshipped 
and  prayed  to  ;  giving  all  outward  testimonias  &Mt 
his  aiSections  were  set  on  heavenly  things.  This 
was  his  behaviour  towards  God  ;  and  for  that  to 
man,  it  is  observable,  that  he  was  never  known  to 
be  angry  or  passionate,  or  extreme  in  any  of  Us 
desires  ;  never  heard  to  repine  or  din>ute  with 
providence,  but,  by  a  quiet  gentle  subnussioii  and 
resignation  of  his  will  to  the  wisdom  of  his  Gveator, 
bore  the  biulhen  of  the  day  with  patience  ;  never 
heard  to  utter  an  uncomely  word  :  and  by  this, 
and  a  grave  behaviour,  which  is  a  divine  chann^ 
he  begot  an  early  reverence  unto  his  person,  even 
from  those  that  at  other  times  and  in  other  com- 
panies, took  a  liberty  to  cast  otf  that  strictness  oT 
behaviour  and  discourse  that  is  required  in  a  eol- 
legiato  life.  And  when  he  took  any  Uberty  to  be 
pleasant,  his  wit  was  never  blemished  with  sooffing, 
or  tho  utterance  of  any  conceit  that  bordered  upoD, 
or  might  b<^et  a  thought  of  looseness  in  his  heareis. 
Thus  mild,  thus  innocent  and  exemplary  was  hk 
behaviour  in  his  college  ;  and  thus  tnis  good  man 
continued  till  his  dea^,  still  increasing  in  learning, 
in  patience,  and  piety. 

In  this  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was,  De- 
cember 24, 1573,  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  twenty 
scholars  of  the  foundaUon  ;  being  elected  and  so 
admitted  as  bom  in  Devon  or  Hautshire  ;  out  of 
which  counties  a  certain  number  are  to  be  elected 
in  vacancies  by  the  founder's  statutes.  And  now 
as  he  was  mucn  encouraged,  so  now  he  was  per- 
fectly incorporated  into  this  beloved  coll<^,  which 
was  then  noted  for  an  eminent  hbrar}',  strict  stu- 
dents,  and  remarkable  scholars.  And  indeed  it 
may  glory,  tliat  it  had  Cardinal  Poole  f ,  but  mone 
that  it  had  Bishop  Jewel,  Dr.  John  Beynoldsy  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Jackson  ^,  of  that  foundation.  The 
first  famous  for  his  learned  Apology  for  the  Church 
of  England,  and  his  Defence  of  it  against  Hard- 
ing. The  second,  for  the  learned  and  wise  manage 
of  a  pubUc  dispute  with  John  Hart,  of  the  Romish 
persuasion,  about  the  head  and  faith  of  the  church, 

t  Reginald  Pole,  descended  from  tho  blood-royal  of 
England,  w^as  bom  at  Stourton,  in  Staffordshire,  in  1500. 
Although  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  cardijial,  he  hxid  not 
taken  priest's  onlers,  and  his  noble  birth  and  popular 
character  caused  him  to  bo  proposed  to  Queen  Mary  as  a 
fitting  match  in  tho  early  part  of  her  reign.  After  tiie 
death  of  Cranmer,  he  became  archbishop  of  Canterbtuy. 
He  died  the  same  day  with  Queen  Mary,  tho  18th  ai 
November.  155H.  His  character  is  thus  favourably  por- 
trayed by  Hume : — "  The  benign  character  of  this  prelate* 
the  modesty  and  humanity  of  his  deportment,  made  him 
be  universally  beloved ;  insomuch,  that  in  a  nation  where 
the  most  furious  persecution  was  carried  on,  and  where 
the  most  violent  religious  factions  prevailed,  onttre 
justice,  even  by  most  of  tho  reformers,  has  been  done  to 
his  merit." 

t  Dr.  Thomas  Jackson  was  bom  at  Wilton-on-the-Wear, 
in  Durham,  in  1579,  and  was  educated  at  Queen's  and 
Corpus  Christi  College.  Oxford.  He  was  made  prebendary 
of  Winchester  in  1636,  and  Dean  of  Peterborough  in  KML 
His  principal  work  is  a  Commentary  on  the  Creed.  He 
died  in  1640. 
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and  After  printed  by  consent  of  both  parties.  And 
the  third,  for  his  most  excellent  Exposition  of 
the  Crsed,  and  other  treatises ;  all  such  as  have 
liTen  gveatest  satisfiMtion  to  men  of  the  greatest 
warning.  Nor  was  Dr.  Jackson  more  note-worthy 
far  his  learning,  than  for  his  strict  and  pious  life, 
teatified  by  his  abundant  love  and  meekness,  and 
diariiy  to  all  men. 

Andin  the  prear  1576,  February23,  Mr.  Hooker*B 
naoe  was  given  him  for  inceptor  of  arts  ;  Dr. 
Herbert  Westphaling*,  a  man  of  note  for  learning, 
bcotg  then  vioe-chanoellor :  and  the  act  following 
lie  was  completed  master,  which  was  anno  1577, 
Ui  patron.  Dr.  Cole,  being  vice-chancellor  that 
yearyand  his  dear  friend,  Henry  Savilef  of  Merton 
Goll»e,  being  then  one  of  the  proctors.  'Twas 
tkftt  Henry  Savile,  that  was  after  Sir  Henry  SavUe, 
varden  of  Merton  College,  and  provost  of  Eton ; 
he  which  founded  in  Ouord  two  famous  lectures ; 
aad  endowed  them  with  hberal  maintenance. 

It  waa  that  Sir  Henry  Savile  that  translated 
aad  enlightened  the  history  of  Cornelius  Tacitus, 
vith  a  most  excellent  comment ;  and  enriched  the 
world  by  his  laborious  and  chargeable  collecting 
Hbt  scattered  pieces  of  St.  Chrysostom,  and  the 
paUieaitioa  of  them  in  one  entire  body  in  Greek  ; 
■  wh^  language  he  was  a  most  judicious  critic. 
It  was  this  oir  Henry  Savile  that  had  the  happi- 
urn  to  be  a  contemporary  and  familiar  friend  to 
Mr.  Hoaker  ;  and  let  posterity  know  it 

And  in  this  year  of  1577,  he  was  so  happy  as  to 
he  admitted  Fellow  of  the  College  ;  happy  also  in 
hog  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  that  Dr. 
John  Rejrnolds,  of  whom  I  have  lately  spoken, 
aad  of  Dr.  Spencer  ;  both  which  were  after  and 
aeeesnyely  made  presidents  of  Corpus  Christi 
Coflege :  men  of  great  learning  and  merit,  and 
&Boai  m  their  generations. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Hooker  more  happy  in  his  con- 
km^oauneB  of  his  time  and  college,  tlian  in  the 
pupilage  and  friendship  of  his  Edwin  Sandys  and 
George  Cranmer  ;  of  whom  my  reader  may  note, 
that  thia  Edwin  Sandys  was  after  Sir  Edwin 
Saad|n^  and  as  famous  for  his  Speculum  Europee, 
as  his  brother  €reorge  for  making  posterity  be- 
holden to  his  pen  by  a  learned  relation  and  com- 
■Oit  on  his  dangerous  and  remarkable  Travels  ; 
aad  for  his  harmonious  translation  of  the  Psalms 
cf  David,  the  Book  of  Job,  and  other  poetical 
<^  holy  writ,  into  most  high  and  elegant 
And  for  Cranmer,  his  other  pupil,  1  shall 
my  reader  to  the  printed  testimonies  of  our 
Mr.    Camden,   of  Fynes  Morj-son  and 


''nis  Cranmer,'' — says  Mr.  Camden  in  his 
lanalB  of  Qneen  Elizabeth, — **  whose  christian 
nme  was  George,  was  a  gentleman  of  singular 
hopes,  the  ^est  son  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  son  of 

*  A  native  of  Ovrmany,  m  hib  namo  denotes.  He  was 
eMoa  of  Chiistchtireh,  vioe-chanocllor  of  the  University, 
mi.  in  ISSfr^  was  coosecnted  bishop  of  Hereford.  He 
vu  m  man  of  great  piety,  aad  so  rcniarlcablo  for  the 
gmvitgr  of  Us  d«meaaoor,  that  it  was  said  he  was  scarcely 
•«cr  asea  to  lao^ 

t  Sir  Beory  Sarile  was  bom  at  Over  Bradley,  near 
BaUfsz,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  dUth  November  1547,  and 
^m  eiaoated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford.  He  was  Greek 
aid  ■Mlhcmatieal  preceptor  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  was 
«as  sf  tiM  tnnslaCors  of  James  the  First's  Bible.  He  was 
kalgliftad  in  MM,  aad  died  provost  of  Eton  College,  on  the 
ISIhof  Febniaiy  1621-S2. 


Ekhnund  Cranmer,  the  archbishop's  brother :  he 
spent  much  of  his  youth  in  Corpus  Christi  College 
in  Oxford,  where  he  continued  master  of  arts  for 
some  time  before  he  removed,  and  then  betook 
himself  to  travel,  accompanying  that  worthy  gen- 
tleman Sir  Edwin  Sandys  into  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  for  the  space  of  three  vears  ;  and  after 
their  happy  return,  he  betook  himself  to  an  em- 
ployment under  Secretary  Davison,  a  privy  coun- 
cillor of  note,  who,  for  an  unhappy  undertaking, 
became  clouded  and  pitied  :  after  whose  fall,  he 
went  in  place  of  secretary  with  Sir  Henry  KiUe- 
grew  in  his  emba.ssage  into  France  :  and  after  his 
death  he  was  sought  after  by  the  most  noble  Lord 
Mountjoy,  with  whom  he  went  into  Ireland,  where 
he  remained,  until  in  a  battle  against  the  rebels 
near  Carlingford,  an  unfortunate  wound  put  an 
end  both  to  his  life,  and  the  great  hopes  that  were 
conceived  of  him,  he  being  then  but  m  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age." 

Betwixt  Mr.  Hooker  and  these  his  two  pupils, 
there  was  a  sacred  friendship  ;  a  friendship  made 
up  of  reli^us  principles,  which  increased  daily  by 
a  similitude  of  inclinations  to  the  same  recreations 
and  studies ;  a  friendship  elemented  in  youth,  and 
in  an  university,  free  from  self-ends,  which  the 
friendships  of  age  usually  are  not.  And  in  this 
sweet,  this  blessed,  this  spiritual  amity,  they  went 
on  for  many  years  :  and  as  the  holy  prophet  saith, 
so  they  took  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walked 
in  the  house  of  God- as  friends.  By  which  means 
they  improved  this  friendship  to  such  a  degree  of 
holy  amity,  as  bordered  u|)on  heaven  ;  a  friend- 
ship so  sacred,  that  when  it  ended  in  this  world,  it 
began  in  that  next,  where  it  shall  have  no  end. 

And,  though  this  world  cannot  give  any  degree 
of  pleasure  equal  to  such  a  friendship  ;  yet  obe- 
dience to  parents,  and  a  desire  to  know  the  affairs, 
manners,  laws,  and  learning  of  other  nations,  that 
they  might  thereby  become  the  more  serviceable 
unto  their  own,  made  them  put  off  their  gowns, 
and  leave  the  college  and  Mr.  Hooker  to  his  studies, 
in  which  he  was  daily  more  assiduous,  still  enrich- 
ing his  quiet  and  capacious  soul  with  the  precious 
learning  of  the  philosophers,  casuists,  and  school- 
men ;  and  with  them  the  foundation  and  reaAon  of 
all  laws,  both  sacred  and  civil ;  and  indeed  with 
such  other  learning  as  lay  most  remote  from  the 
track  of  common  studies.  And,  as  he  was  diligent 
in  these,  so  he  seemed  restless  in  searching  the 
scope  and  intention  of  God's  Spirit  revealed  to 
mankind  in  the  sacred  Scripture  :  for  the  under- 
standing of  which,  he  seemed  to  be  assisted  by  the 
same  Spirit  with  which  they  were  written ;  He  that 
regardeth  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  making  him 
to  understand  wisdom  secretly.  And  the  good 
man  would  often  say,  that  God  abhors  confusion  as 
contrary  to  his  nature  ;  and  as  often  say,  That  the 
Scripture  was  not  writ  to  beget  disputations  and 
pride,  and  opposition  to  government ;  but  charity 
and  humiUty,  moderation,  obedience  to  authority, 
and  peace  to  mankind  ;  of  which  virtues,  he  would 
as  often  say,  no  man  did  ever  repent  himself  on 
his  death-bed.  And  that  this  was  really  his  judg- 
ment, did  appear  in  his  future  HTitings,  and  in  all 
the  actions  of  his  life.  Nor  was  this  excellent  man 
a  stranger  to  the  more  light  and  airy  parts  of 
learning,  as  music  and  poetry  ;  all  which  he  had 
digested  and  noade  useful ;  and  of  all  which  the 
raider  will  have  a  fair  testimony  in  what  will  follow. 
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In  the  year  1579,  the  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  given  to  understand,  that  the  public 
Hebrew  lecture  was  not  read  according  to  the 
statutes  ;  nor  could  be,  by  reason  of  a  distemper, 
that  had  then  seized  the  brain  of  Mr.  Kingsmill, 
who  was  to  read  it ;  so  that  it  lay  long  unread,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  those  that  were  studious  of 
that  language.  Therefore,  the  chancellor  writ  to 
his  vice-chancellor,  and  the  University,  that  he 
had  heard  such  commendations  of  the  excellent 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooker  in  that  tongue, 
that  he  desired  he  might  be  procured  to  read  it: 
and  he  did,  and  contmued  to  do  so  till  he  left 
Oxford. 

Within  three  months  after  his  undertaking  this 
lecture, — namely,  in  October  1579, — he  was,  with 
Dr.  Reynolds  and  others,  expelled  his  college;  and 
this  letter,  transcribed  from  Dr.  Reynolds  his  own 
hand,  may  give  some  account  of  it. 

To  Sir  FRANas  Knolles. 

I  am  sorry,  right  honourable,  that  I  am  enforced 
to  make  unto  you  such  a  suit,  which  I  cannot 
move,  but  I  must  complain  of  the  unrighteous 
dealing  of  one  of  our  college  ;  who  hath  taken 
upon  him,  against  all  law  and  reason,  to  expel  out 
of  our  house  both  me  and  Mr.  Hooker,  and  three 
other  of  our  fellows,  for  doing  that  which  by  oath 
we  were  bound  to  do.  Our  matter  must  be  heard 
before  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  whom  I  do 
not  doubt  but  we  shall  find  equity.  Howbcit,  for- 
asmuch as  some  of  our  adversaries  have  said  that 
the  bishop  is  already  forestalled,  and  will  not  give 
us  such  audi^ice  as  we  look  for  ;  therefore  I  am 
humbly  to  beseech  your  honour,  that  you  will 
desire  the  bishop,  by  your  letters,  to  let  us  have 
justice  ;  though  it  be  with  rigour,  so  it  be  justice: 
our  cause  is  so  good,  that  I  am  sure  we  shall  pre- 
vail by  it.  Thus  much  I  am  bold  to  request  of 
your  honour  for  Corpus  Christi  College  sake,  or 
rather  for  Christ's  sake  ;  whom  I  beseech  to  bless 
you  with  daily  increase  of  his  manifold  gifts,  and 
the  blessed  graces  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

Your  honour's  in  Christ  to  command, 
London,  October  9, 1579.  John  Rktmolds. 

This  expulsion  was  by  Dr.  John  Barfoote,  then 
vice-president  of  tlio  college,  and  chaplain  to 
Ambrose  Earl  of  Warwick.  I  cannot  learn  the 
pretended  cause  ;  but  that  they  were  restored  the 
same  month  is  most  certain. 

I  return  to  Mr.  Hooker  in  his  college,  where  he 
continued  his  studies  with  all  quietness,  for  the 
space  of  three  years ;  about  whicn  time  he  entered 
into  sacred  orders,  being  then  made  deacon  and 
priest,  and,  not  long  after,  was  appointed  to  preach 
at  St.  Paul's  Cross. 

In  order  to  which  sermon,  to  London  he  came, 
and  immediately  to  the  Shunamite's  House,  which 
is  a  house  so  called,  for  that,  besides  the  stipend 
pfldd  the  preacher,  there  is  provision  made  also  for 
his  lodging  and  diet  for  two  days  before,  and  one 
day  after  his  sermon.  This  house  was  tiien  kept 
by  John  Churchman,  sometime  a  draper  of  good 
note  in  Watling-street,  upon  whom  poverty  had 
at  last  come  like  an  armed  man,  and  brought  him 
into  a  necessitous  condition  ;  which,  though  it  be 
a  punishment,  is  not  always  an  argument  of  God's 
disfavour,  for  he  was  a  virtuous  man.  I  shall  not 
yet  give  the  like  testfanony  of  his  wife,  but  leave 
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the  reader  to  judge  by  what  follows.  But  to  this 
house  Mr.  Hooker  came  so  wet,  so  weary,  and 
weather-beaten,  that  he  was  never  known  to  ex- 
press more  passion,  than  against  a  friend  that 
dissuaded  him  from  footing  it  to  London,  and  for 
finding  him  no  easier  hors^  supposing  the  horse 
trotted  when  he  did  not ;  and  at  this  time  also, 
such  a  faintness  and  fear  possessed  him,  that  he 
would  not  be  persuaded  two  days'  rest  and  quiet- 
ness, or  any  oUier  means  could  be  used,  to  make 
him  able  to  preach  his  Sunday's  sermon ;  but  m 
warm  bed,  and  rest,  and  drink  proper  for  a  cold, 
given  him  by  Mrs.  Churchman,  and  her  diligent 
attendance  added  unto  it,  enabled  him  to  perforitt 
the  office  of  the  day,  which  was  in  or  about  the 
year  1581. 

And  in  this  first  public  appearance  to  the  worid, 
he  was  not  so  happy  as  to  be  free  from  exceptions 
against  a  point  of  doctrine  delivered  in  his  ser- 
mon, which  was,  **  That  in  God  there  were  two 
wills,  an  antecedent  and  a  consequent  will ;  his 
first  will,  that  all  mankind  should  be  saved  ;  bat 
his  second  will  was,  that  those  only  dhould  be 
saved  that  did  live  answerable  to  that  d^^ree  of 
grace  which  he  had  offered  or  afforded  them.'*^ 
This  seemed  to  cross  a  late  opinion  of  Mr.  Calvin's^ 
and  then  taken  for  granted  by  many  that  had  not 
a  capacity  to  examine  it,  as  it  had  been  by  him 
before,  and  hath  been  since  by  Master  Henry 
Mason,  Dr.  Jackson,  Dr.  Hammond,  and  others 
of  great  learning,  who  believe  that  a  contrary 
opinion  entrenches  upon  the  honour  and  justice  cf 
our  merciful '  God.  How  he  justified  this,  I  wUl 
not  undertake  to  declare ;  but  it  was  not  excepted 
against  (as  Mr.  Hooker  declares  in  his  rational 
Answer  to  Mr.  Travers)  by  John  Elmer  %  then 
bishop  of  London,  at  tliis  time  one  of  his  auditors, 
and  at  last  one  of  his  advocates  too,  when  Mr* 
Hooker  was  accused  for  it. 

But  the  justifying  of  this  doctrine  did  not  prove 
of  so  bad  consequence,  as  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Cliurchman's  curing  him  of  his  late  distemper  and 
cold ;  for  that  was  so  gratefully  apprehended  by 
Mr.  Hooker,  that  he  thought  himself  bound  in 
conscience  to  believe  all  that  she  said :  so  that  the 
good  man  came  to  be  persuaded  by  her,  that  he 
was  a  man  of  a  tender  constitution,  and  that  it  was 
best  for  him  to  have  a  wife,  that  might  prove  » 
nurse  to  him  ;  such  a  one  as  might  both  prolong- 
his  life  and  make  it  more  comfortable,  and  such  s 
one  she  could  and  would  provide  for  him,  if  he 
thought  fit  to  m&rry.  And  he,  not  considering 
that  ^  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  the  children  of  light,"  but,  like  » 
true  Nathaniel,  fearing  no  guile,  because  he  meant 
none,  did  give  her  such  a  power  as  Eleazar  was 
trusted  with  (you  may  read  it  in  the  book  of 
Grenesis),  when  he  was  sent  to  choose  a  wife  for 
Isaac  ;  for  even  so  he  trusted  her  to  choose  for 
him,  promising  upon  a  fair  summons  to  return  to 
London,  and  accept  of  her  choice  ;  and  he  did  so 
in  that  or  about  the  year  following.  Now  the 
wife  provided  for  him  was  her  daughter  Joan, 
who  brought  him  neither  beauty  nor  portion ;  and 
for  her  conditions,  they  were  too  like  that  wife's 

*  Or  rather  Aylmer.  the  tutor  of  Lady  Jane  Qrey.  He 
waa  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Zurich  during  the  raign  of 
Queen  Maiy,  but  returning  on  the  acoeaajon  of  EUaabeth, 
be  waa  In  1576  advanced  to  the  biahoprio  of  London.  He 
diedlnlfiOi. 
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iriuch  18  by  Solomon  compared  to  a  dripping 
bouse  :  so  that  the  eood  man  had  no  reason  to 
rejoice  in  the  wife  of  his  youth ;  but  too  just  cause 
to  say  with  the  holy  prophet,  **  Woe  is  me,  that  I 
am  constrained  to  have  my  habitation  in  the  tents 
of  Kedar !" 

This  choice  of  Mr.  Hooker's,  if  it  were  his 
dKHce,  may  be  wondered  at ;  but  let  us  consider 
that  the  prophet  Ezekiel  says,  <*  There  is  a  wheel 
within  a  wheel,"  a  secret  sacred  wheel  of  Provi- 
deoce,  most  visible  in  marriages,  guided  by  His 
hand,  that  allows  not  the  race  to  the  swift,  nor 
bread  to  the  wise,  nor  good  wives  to  good  men : 
and  He  that  can  bring  good  out  of  evil  (for  mor- 
tals are  blind  to  this  reason)  only  knows  why  this 
blessing  was  denied  to  patient  Job,  to  meek  Moses, 
and  to  our  as  meek  and  patient  Mr.  Hooker.  But 
so  it  was  ;  and  let  the  rotder  cease  to  wonder,  for 
affliction  is  a  divine  diet,  which,  though  it  be  not 
pkaaing  to  mankind,  yet  Almighty  God  hath  often, 
very  often,  imposed  it  as  good,  though  bitter, 
jj^vsic  to  those  children  whose  souls  are  dearest 
to  him. 

And  by  this  marriage  the  good  man  was  drawn 
from  the  tranquillity  of  his  college  ;  from  that 
garden  of  pietv,  of  pleasure,  of  peace,  and  a  sweet 
convexBation,  into  the  thorny  wilderness  of  a  busy 
worid  ;  into  those  corroding  cares  that  attend  a 
married  priest,  and  a  country  parsonage,  which 
WIS  Dravton-Beauchamp,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
not  fiir  from  Aylesbur}',  and  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln  ;  to  which  he  was  presented  by  John 
Cheney,  Esq.,  then  patron  of  it,  the  9th  of  Decern- 
ber,  1584,  where  he  behaved  himself  so  as  to  eive 
no  occasion  of  evil,  but,  as  St.  Paul  adviseui  a 
Biinister  of  €rod,  in  much  patience,  in  afflictions, 
m  anguishes,  in  necessities,  in  poverty,  and  no 
doabt  in  long-suffering,  yet  troubling  no  man  with 
hm  discontents  and  wants. 

And  in  this  condition  he  continued  about  a  year, 
in  which  time  his  two  pupils,  Edwin  Sandys  and 
George  Cranmer,  took  a  journey  to  see  their  tutor, 
where  they  found  him  with  a  book  in  his  hand — 
it  was  the  Odes  of  Horace ;  he  being  then,  like 
homble  and  innocent  Abel,  tending  his  small 
allotment  of  sheep  in  a  common  field  ;  which  he 
told  his  pupils  he  was  forced  to  do  then,  for  that 
his  aenrant  was  gone  home  to  dine,  and  assist  his 
wife  to  do  some  necessary  household  business. 
Bui  when  his  servant  returned  and  released  him, 
then  his  two  pupils  attended  him  unto  his  house, 
nhtere  their  best  entertiunment  was  his  quiet  com- 
psny,  whidi  was  presently  denied  them,  for  Rich- 
ard was  called  to  rock  the  cradle  ;  and  the  rest  of 
their  welcome  was  so  like  this,  that  they  staid  but 
tiU  next  morning,  which  was  time  enough  to  dis- 
cover and  pity  their  tutor's  condition  ;  and  they 
having  in  that  time  rejoiced  in  the  remembrance, 
and  wen  paraphrased  on  many  of  the  innocent 
recreations  of  their  younger  days,  and  other  like 
divenions,  and  thereby  given  him  as  much  present 
eomfort  as  they  were  able,  they  were  forced  to 
IcsTe  him  to  the  company  of  his  wife  Joan,  and 
seek  themselves  a  quieter  lodging  for  next  night. 
fiat  at  their  parting  from  him,  Mr.  Cranmer  said, 
*  Good  tntor,  I  am  sorry  your  lot  b  fallen  in  no 
better  ground,  as  to  your  parsonage  ;  and  more 
sorry  that  your  wife  proves  not  a  more  comfort- 
able companion,  after  you  have  wearied  yourself 
in  your  restless  studies.'*  To  whom  the  good  man 


replied,-  ^  My  dear  Georce,  if  saints  have  usually 
a  double  share  in  the  miseries  of  this  life,  I,  that 
am  none,  ought  not  to  repine  at  what  my  wise 
Creator  hath  appointed  for  me ;  but  labour,  as 
indeed  I  do  daily,  to  submit  mine  to  his  >vill,  and 
possess  my  soul  in  patience  and  peace.'' 

At  their  return  to  London,  Edwin  Sandys  ac- 
quaints his  father,  who  was  then  Archbishop  of 
York,  with  his  tutor's  sad  condition,  and  solicits 
for  his  removal  to  some  benefice  that  might  give 
him  a  more  quiet  and  a  more  comfortable  subsist- 
ence ;  which  his  father  did  most  willingly  grant 
him  when  it  should  next  fall  into  his  power.  And 
not  long  after  this  time,  which  was  in  the  year 
1585,  Mr.  Alvey,  Master  of  the  Temple,  died,  who 
was  a  man  of  a  strict  life,  of  great  learning,  and 
of  so  venerable  behaviour  as  to  gain  so  high  a  de- 
gree of  love  and  reverence  from  all  men  that  he 
was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  father 
Alvey.  And  at  the  Temple  reading,  next  after 
the  death  of  this  Father  Alvey,  he,  the  said  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  being  then  at  dinner  with  the 
judges,  the  reader,  and  the  benchers  of  that 
society,  met  with  a  general  condolement  for  the 
death  of  Father  Alvey,  and  with  a  high  commen- 
dation of  his  saint-like  life,  and  of  his  great  merit 
both  towards  God  and  man ;  and  as  they  bewailed 
his  death,  so  they  wished  for  a  like  pattern  of 
virtue  and  learning  to  succeed  him.  And  here 
came  in  a  fair  occasion  for  the  bishop  to  commend 
Mr.  Hooker  to  Father  Alvey*s  place,  which  he  did 
with  so  effectual  an  earnestness,  and  that  seconded 
with  so  many  other  testimonies  of  his  worth,  that 
Mr.  Hooker  was  sent  for  from  Drayton-Beauchamp 
to  London,  and  there  the  mastership  of  the  Temple 
proposed  unto  him  by  the  bishop,  as  a  gi'eater 
freedom  from  his  country  cares,  the  advantages  of 
a  better  society,  and  a  more  liberal  pension  than 
his  country  parsonage  did  afford  him.  But  these 
reasons  were  not  powerful  enough  to  incline  him 
to  a  willing  acceptance  of  it :  his  wish  was  rather 
to  gain  a  better  country  living,  where  he  might 
see  God's  blessings  spring  out  of  the  earth,  and 
be  free  from  noise,  so  he  expressed  the  desire  of 
his  heart,  and  eat  that  bread  which  he  might  more 
properly  call  his  own,  in  privacy  and  quietness. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  averseness,  he  was  at 
last  persuaded  to  aiccept  of  the  bishop's  pi*oposal ; 
and  was,  by*  patent  for  life,  made  master  of  the 
Temple  the  17th  of  March,  1585,  he  being  then  in 
the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

And  here  I  shall  make  a  stop  ;  and,  that  the 
reader  may  the  better  judge  of  what  follows,  give 
him  a  character  of  the  times,  and  temper  of  the 
people  of  this  nation,  when  Mr.  Hooker  had  his 
admission  into  this  place — a  place  which  he  ac- 
cepted rather  than  desired  ;  and  yet  here  he  pro- 
mised himself  a  virtuous  quietness,  that  blessed 
tranquillity  which  he  always  prayed  and  laboured 
for,  that  so  he  might  in  peace  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  peace,  and  glorify  God  by  uninterrupted 

*  This  you  may  find  in  the  Temple  Records.  WillUun 
Ermstead  wait  Muter  of  the  Temple  at  the  dissolution  uf 
the  Priory,  and  died  S  Elix.  (1559). 

Richard  Alvey,  Bat.  Divinity,  Pat.  13  Febr.  2  Ellx. 
Magister,  sive  Gustos  Domiis  et  Ecclesin  Novi  TempU, 
died27Eliz.  C15»5). 

Richard  Hooker  sucoocded  that  year  by  patent,  in  ter* 
minis,  as  Alvey  had  it.  and  he  left  it  33  Eliz.  (15.01). 

That  year  Dr.  Balgey  iuooeeded  Richard  Uookar. 
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prayers  and  praises.  For  this  he  always  thirsted 
and  pi'ayed  ;  but  Almighty  Crod  did  not  grant  it, 
for  his  admission  into  this  place  was  the  very  be> 
ginning  of  thoso  oppositions  and  anxieties,  which 
till  then  this  good  man  was  a  stranger  to,  and  of 
which  tho  reader  may  ?aess  bpr  what  follows. 

In  this  character  of  the  times,  I  shall,  by  the 
reader's  favour,  and  for  his  information,  look  so 
far  back  as  to  the  beginning  of  tlie  reign  of  i^een 
Elizabeth  ;  a  time,  in  wlii<3i  tho  many  pretended 
titles  to  the  crown,  tho  frequent  treasons,  the 
doubts  of  her  successor,  tho  late  civil  war,  and 
the  sharp  persecution  for  religion  that  ra^ed  to 
the  effusion  of  so  much  blood  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all 
men ;  and  begot  fears  in  the  most  pious  and 
wisest  of  this  nation,  IcRt  the  like  da>'S  should 
return  again  to  them,  or  their  present  posterity. 
And  tho  apprehension  of  these  dangers  begot  a 
hearty  desire  of  a  settlement  in  the  church  and 
state  ;  believing  there  was  no  other  probable  way 
left  to  make  them  sit  quietly  under  their  own 
vines  and  fig-trees,  and  enjoy  the  desired  fruit 
of  their  labours.  But  time,  and  peace,  and  plenty, 
begot  self-ends  ;  and  these  begot  animosities,  envy, 
opposition,  and  unthankfulness  for  those  very 
blessings  for  which  they  lately  thirsted,  being  then 
the  very  utmost  of  their  desires,  and  even  beyond 
their  hopes. 

This  was  tho  temper  of  tho  times  in  the  begin- 
ning of  her  reign ;  and  thus  it  continued  too  long ; 
for  those  very  people  that  had  enjoyed  the  desires 
of  their  hearts  in  a  reformation  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  became  at  last  so  like  the  grave,  as  never 
to  be  satisfied,  but  were  still  thirsting  for  more 
and  more  ;  neglecting  to  pay  that  obedience,  and 
perform  those  vows,  which  they  made  in  their 
days  of  adversities  and  fear :  so  that  in  short 
time  there  appeared  three  several  interests,  each 
of  them  fearless  and  restless  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  desiens  :  they  may  for  distinction  be  called, 
the  active  Romanists,  the  restless  non-conformists, 
of  which  there  were  many  sorts,  and  the  passive 
peaceable  Protestant.  The  counsels  of  the  first 
considered  and  resolved  on  in  Rome  :  the  second 
both  in  Scotland,  in  Geneva,  and  in  divers  selected, 
secret,  dangerous  conventicles,  both  there,  and 
within  tho  bosom  of  our  own  nation :  tlie  third 
pleaded  and  defended  their  cause  by  establinhed 
laws,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil :  and  if  they 
were  active,  it  was  to  prevent  tho  other  two  from 
destroying  what  y>iis  by  those  known  laws  happily 
established  to  them  and  their  posterity. 

I  shall  forbear  to  mention  the  very  many  and 
dangerous  plots  of  the  Romanists  against  the 
church  and  state  ;  because  what  is  principally 
intended  in  this  digression,  is  an  account  of  the 
opinions  and  activity  of  the^  non-conformists ; 
against  whose  judgment  and  practice  Mr.  Hooker 
became  at  last,  but  most  unwillingly,  to  be  engaged 
in  a  book-war ;  a  war  which  he  maintained  not 
as  against  an  enemy,  but  with  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness and  r^ison. 

In  which  number  of  non-conformists,  though 
some  might  be  sincere,  well-meaning  men,  whose 
indiscreet  zeal  might  be  bo  like  charity  as  thereby 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  their  errors  ;  yet  of  this 
party  there  were  many  that  were  possessed  with 
a  high  degree  of  spiritual  wickedness  ;  I  mean 
with  an  innate  restless  pride  and  malice ;  I  do  not 


mean  the  visible  carnal  nns  of  gluttony  and  dmak* 
enness,  and  the  like, — from  which,  good  Lord, 
deliver  us  I — but  sins  of  a  higher  nature,  beeaoM 
they  are  more  unlike  God,  who  is  the  God  of  love^ 
and  mercy,  and  order,  and  peace  ;  and  more  like 
the  devil,  who  is  not  a  glutton,  nor  can  be  dmnk^ 
and  yet  is  a  devil  :  but  I  mean  those  spiritual 
wickednesses  of  malice  and  revenge  and  an  <^ 
position  to  government:  men  that  joyed  to  be 
the  authors  of  misery,  which  is  properly  his  work 
that  is  the  enemy  and  disturber  of  mankind  ;  and 
thei'eby  greater  sinners  than  the  glutton  ordmnk- 
ard,  though  some  will  not  believe  it.  And  of  this 
party  there  were  also  many,  whom  prejudice  and 
a  furious  zeal  had  so  blinded,  as  to  make  them 
neither  to  hear  reason,  nor  adhere  to  the  ways  of 
peace  :  men,  tliat  were  Uie  very  dregs  and  pest  of 
mankind  ;;,  men  whom  pride  and  sclf-coneeit  had 
made  to  overvalue  their  own  pitiful  croked  wis. 
dom  so  much,  as  not  to  be  ashamed  to  hold  fbolah 
and  unmannerly  disputes  against  those  men  whom 
they  ought  to  reverence,  and  those  laws  whidi 
they  ought  to  obey  ;  men,  tliat  laboured  and  joyed 
first  to  find  out  the  faults,  and  then  speak  evil  of 
government,  and  to  be  the  authors  of  confusion  ; 
men,  whom  company,  and  conversation,  and  ctte- 
tom,  had  at  h&st  so  blinded,  and  made  so  inaen- 
sible  that  these  wore  sins,  that  like  those  that 
perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Korah,  so  these  died 
without  repenting  of  these  spiritual  wickednessea  ; 
of  which  the  practices  of  Coppingcr  and  Hacket 
in  their  lives,  and  the  death  of  them  and  tlieir 
adherents,  arc,  God  knows,  too  sad  examples,  uid 
ought  to  be  cautions  to  those  men  tliat  are  inclined 
to  the  like  spiritual  wickednesses. 

And  in  these  times,  which  tended  thus  to  con- 
fusion, there  were  also  many  of  these  scrapie- 
mongers,  that  pretended  a  tenderness  of  conscience, 
refusing  to  take  an  oath  before  a  lawful  magistrate : 
and  yet  these  very  men  in  their  secret  conven- 
ticles did  covenant  and  swear  to  each  other,  to  be 
asnduous  and  faithful  in  using  their  best  endea- 
vours to  set  up  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  and 
discipline  ;  and  both  in  such  a  manner  as  they 
themselves  had  not  yet  agreed  on  ;  but  up  that 
government  must.  To  which  end  there  wer& 
many  that  wandered  up  and  down,  and  were  active 
in  sowing  discontents  and  sedition,  by  venomous 
and  secret  murmurings,  and  a  dispersion  of  scnr- 
rilous  pamphlets  and  libels  against  the  church  and 
state ;  but  especially  against  the  bishops ;  hy 
which  means,  together  with  venomous  and  indis* 
creet  sermons,  the  common  people  became  so 
fanatic,  as  to  believe  the  bishops  to  be  Antichrist^ 
and  the  only  obstructers  of  God's  discipline  ;  and 
at  last  some  of  them  were  given  over  to  so  bloody 
a  zeal,  and  such  other  desperate  delusions,  as  to 
find  out  a  text  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  that 
Anticlirist  was  to  be  overcome  by  the  sword.  So 
that  those  very  men,  that  began  with  tender  and 
meek  petitions,  proceeded  to  admonitions  ;  then 
to  satirical  remonstrances  :  and  at  last — ^having, 
like  Absalom,  numbered  who  was  not,  and  wlu> 
was,  for  their  cause — they  got  a  supposed  certainty 
of  so  great  a  party,  that  they  durst  threaten  first 
the  bishops,  and  then  the  queen  and  parliament^ 
to  all  which  they  were  secretly  encouraged  by  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  then  in  great  favour  with  her 
majesty,  and  the  reputed  cherisher  and  patron- 
general  of  these  pretenders  to  tenderness  of  oon- 
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science ;  his  design  being,  by  their  means,  to  bring 
inch  an  odium  upon  the  bishops,  as  to  procure 
tm  alienation  of  tiieir  lands,  and  a  laree  proper- 
tiofB  of  ihem  for  himself :  which  avaricious  desire 
laid  at  last  so  blinded  his  reason,  that  his  ambi- 
tioas  and  greedy  hopes  seemed  to  put  him  into  a 
present  possession  of  Lambeth-house. 

And  to  these  undertakings  the  non-conformists 
of  this  nation,  were  much  encouraged  and  height- 
oied  by  a  correspondence  and  confederacy  with 
that  brotheriiood  in  Scotland  ;  so  that  here  they 
became  so  bold,  thiU  one*  told  the  queen  openly 
in  a  sermon,  she  was  like  an  untamed  heifer,  that 
would  not  be  ruled  by  God's  people,  but  obstructed 
his  duMapline.  And  in  Scotland  they  were  more 
confident ;  for  there  f  thev  declared  her  an  atheist, 
and  grew  to  such  a  height,  as  not  to  be  account- 
ible  for  anvthing  spoken  against  her,  nor  for 
treason  against  their  own  king,  if  it  were  but 
^oken  in  the  pulpit ;  showing  at  last  such  a  dis- 
obedience to  hun,  that  his  mother  being  in  Eng- 
land, and  then  in  distress,  and  in  prison,  and  in 
danger  of  death,  the  church  denied  the  king  their 

Eyers  for  her ;  and  at  another  time,  when  he 
I  appointed  a  day  of  feasting,  the  church  de- 
clared for  a  general  fast,  in  opposition  to  his 
authority. 

To  thus  height  they  were  grown  in  both  nations, 
aad  by  these  means  there  was  distilled  into  the 
minds  of  the  common  people  such  other  yenomous 
and  turbulent  principles,  as  were  inconsistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  church  and  state  :  and  these 
opnuons  rented  so  daringly,  that,  beside  the  loss 
of  fife  and  limbs,  the  governors  of  the  church  and 
i(ate  were  forced  to  use  such  other  severities 
as  will  not  admit  of  an  excuse,  if  it  had  not 
been  to  prevent  the  gangrene  of  confusion,  and 
the  perilous  consequences  of  it ;  which,  without 
inch  prevention,  would  have  been  first  confu- 
non,  and  then  ruin  and  misery  to  tills  numerous 
natioa 

These  errors  and  animosities  were  so  remarkable, 
that  they  begot  wonder  in  an  ingenious  Italian, 
who  bemg  about  this  time  come  newly  into  this 
nation,  and  considering  them,  writ  scoiiingly  to  a 
friend  in  his  own  countir,  to  tills  purpose :  <<  That 
the  coBomon  people  of  England  were  wiser  than 
the  wisest  of  his  nation  ;  for  here  the  very  women 
and  shopkeepers  were  able  to  judge  of  predes- 
tination, ana  to  determine  what  laws  were  iit  to 
be  made  concerning  church-government ;  and 
then,  what  were  fit  to  be  obeyed  or  abolinhcd. 
That  they  were  more  able,  or  at  least  thought  so, 
to  raise  and  determine  perplexed  cases  of  con- 
science, than  the  wisest  of  the  most  learned  colleges 
in  Italy.  That  men  of  the  slighted  learning,  and 
the  most  ignorant  of  the  common  people,  were 
mad  for  a  new,  or  super,  or  re-reformation  of 
religion  ;  and  that  in  this  they  appeared  like  that 
man,  who  would  never  cease  to  whet  and  whet 
his  knife,  till  there  was  no  steel  left  to  make  it 

•  Bdward  DeriBg,  a  puritan  divino,  and  a  native  of 
Koit.  eduoated  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
tmpeaded  fimn  his  lectureships  on  account  of  his  non- 
OBiaraaity,  but  he  is  commended  as  a  truly  religious 
Win,  whose  poxe  and  virtuous  life  was  followed  by  a 
happy  dteth  in  1A7&  He  wrote  Bome  sermons  and  a 
defence  of  Bishop  Jewel's  Apology  for  the  Church. 

t  Ti«te  Bishop  Spotswood'a  History  of  the  Church  of 
BooClaad. 


useful."  And  he  concluded  his  letter  with  this 
observation,  **  That  those  very  men  that  were 
most  busy  in  oppositions,  and  disputations,  aad 
controversies,  and  finding  out  the  faults  of  their 
governors,  had  usually  the  least  of  humility  and 
mortification,  or  of  the  power  of  godliness.'* 

And  to  heighten  all  these  discontents  and  dan- 
gers, there  was  also  sprung  up  a  generation  of 
godless  men  ;  men  that  had  so  long  given  way  to 
their  own  lusts  and  delusions,  and  so  highly  op- 
posed the  blessed  motions  of  His  Spirit,  and  the 
Inward  light  of  their  own  consciences,  that  they 
became  the  very  slaves  of  vice,  and  had  thereby 
sinned  themselves  into  a  belief  of  that  which  they 
would,  but  could  not  believe,  into  a  beiief,  which 
is  repugnant  even  to  human  nature  ; — for  the 
heathens  believe  that  there  are  many  gods  ; — ^but 
these  had  sinned  themselves  into  a  belief  that 
there  was  no  God  !  and  so,  finding  nothing  in 
themselves  but  what  was  worse  wan  nothing, 
began  to  wish  what  they  were  not  able  to  hope 
for,  namely,  that  they  might  be  like  the  beasts 
that  perish  !  and  in  wicked  company — which  is 
the  atheist's  sanctuary'— were  so  bold  as  to  say 
so  :  though  the  worat  of  mankind,  when  he  is  left 
alone  at  midnight,  may  wish,  but  is  not  then  able 
to  think  it :  even  into  a  belief  that  there  is  no 
God.  Into  this  wretched,  this  reprobate  con- 
dition, many  had  then  sinned  themselves. 

And  now,  when  the  church  was  pestered  with 
them,  and  with  all  those  other  fore-named  irre- 
gularities ;  when  her  lands  were  in  danger  of 
alienation,  her  power  at  least  neglected,  and  her 
peace  torn  to  pieces  by  several  schisms,  and  such 
heresies  as  do  usually  attend  that  sin  ;— for  here- 
sies do  usually  outlive  their  first  authors  ; — when 
the  common  people  seemed  ambitious  of  doing 
those  very  things  that  were  forbidden  and  attended 
with  most  dangers,  that  thereby  they  might  be 
punished,  and  then  applauded  and  pitied  :  when 
they  called  the  spirit  of  opposition  a  tender  con- 
science, and  complained  of  persecution,  because 
they  wanted  power  to  persecute  others  :  when  the 
giddy  multitude  raged,  and  became  restless  to  find 
out  misery  for  themselves  and  others  ;  and  the 
rabble  would  herd  themselves  together,  and  en- 
deavour to  govern  and  act  in  spite  of  authority  ; 
m  this  extremity  of  fear,  and  danger  of  the  church 
and  state,  when,  to  suppress  the  growing  evihn  of 
both,  they  needed  a  man  of  prudence  and  piety, 
and  of  a  high  and  fearless  fortitude,  they  were 
blessed  in  all  by  John  Whitgift  his  being  made 
archbishop  of  Canterburj' ;  of  whom  Sir  Henry 
Wotton — that  knew  him  well  in  his  youth,  and 
had  studied  him  in  hLs  age, — gives  this  true  cha- 
racter :  "  That  he  was  a  man  of  reverend  and 
sacred  memory,  and  of  the  primitive  temper  ; 
such  a  temper,  as  when  tlie  church  by  lowliness 
of  spirit  did  flourish  in  highest  examples  of  virtue." 
And  indeed  this  man  pn>ved  so. 

And  though  I  daro  not  undertake-  to  add  to 
this  excellent  and  true  character,  of  Sit  Henry 
Wotton  ;  yet  I  shall  neither  do  right  to  this  dis- 
course, nor  to  my  reader,  if  I  forbear  to  give  him 
a  further  and  short  account  of  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  this  excellent  man  ;  and  it  shall  be  short, 
for  I  long  to  end  this  digression,  that  I  may  lead 
my  reader  back  to  Mr.  Hooker  v^licre  we  left 
him  at  the  Temple. 

John  Whitgifl  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
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coin,*  of  a  family  that  was  ancient ;  and  noted  to 

be  both  prudent  and  afTable,  and  gentle  by  nature. 

He  was  educated  in  Cambridge  ;  much  of  his 

learning  was  acquired  in  Pembroke  Hall,  where 

Mr.  Bradford  the  martyr  was  his  tutor :   from 

thence  he  was  removed  to  Peter  House ;  from 

thence  to  be  master  of  Pembroke  Hall ;  and  from 

thence  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity  College.  About 

^hiefa  time  the  queen  made  him  her  chaplain  ; 

;and  not  long  after  prebend  of  Ely,  and  then  dean 

'v{  Lincoln ;  and  having  for  many  years  past  looked 

-upon  him  with  much  reverence  and  favour,  gave 

"him  a  fair  testimony  of  both,  by  giving  him  the 

bishopric  of  Worcester,  and,  which  was  not  with 

-her  a  usual  favour,  forgiving  him  his  first  fruits  ; 

"then  by  constituting  him  vice-president  of  the 

principality  of  Wales.    And  having  experimented 

liis  wisdom,  his  justice,  and  moderation  in  the 

"manage  of  her  affairs  in  both  these  places,  she, 

-in  the  twenty-sixth  of  her  reign,  1583,  made  him 

rarchbishop  of  Canterbury,  and,  not  long  after, 

«of  her  privy  council ;  and  trusted  him  to  manage 

mil  her  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  preferments.     In 

all  which  removes,  he  was  like  the  ark,  which  left 

a  blessing  upon  the  place  where  it  rested ;  and  in 

all  his  employments  was  like  Jehoiada,  that  did 

good  unto  Israel. 

These  were  the  steps  of  this  bishop's  ascension 
to  this  place  of  dignity  and  cares  :  in  which  place, 
to  speak  Mr.  Camden's  very  words  in  his  Annals 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  devoutly  consecrated  both 
his  whole  life  to  God,  and  his  painful  labours  to 
the  good  of  his  church.  And  yet  in  this  place  he 
met  with  many  oppositions  in  the  regulation  of 
church  affairs,  which  were  much  disordered  at  his 
entrance,  by  reason  of  the  age  and  remissness  of 
Bishop  Grindalf,  his  inmiediate  predecessor,  the 
activity  of  the  non-conformists,  and  their  chief 
assistant  th^  earl  of  Leicester  ;  and,  indeed,  by 
too  many  others  of  the  like  sacrilegious  principles. 
With  these  he  was  to  encounter  j  and  though  he 
wanted  neither  courage,  nor  a  good  cause,  yet  he 
foresaw,  that  without  a  groat  measure  of  the 
queen's  favour,  it  was  impossible  to  stand  in  the 
breach,  that  had  been  lately  made  into  the  lands 
and  immunities  of  the  church,  or  indeed  to  main- 
tain the  remaining  lands  and  rights  of  it.  And, 
therefore,  by  justifiable  sacred  insinuations,  such 
as  St  Paul  to  Agrippa,— Agrippa,  believest  thou  ? 
I  know  thou  believest,  he  wrought  himself  into  so 
great  a  degree  of  favour  with  her,  as,  by  his  pious 
use  of  it,  luith  got  both  of  them  a  great  degree  of 
fhjne  in  this  world,  and  of  glory  in  that  into  which 
they  are  now  both  entered. 

His  merits  to  the  queen,  and  her  favours  to  him 
were  such,  that  she  called  him  her  little  black 
husband,  and  called  his  servants  her  servants : 
and  she  saw  so  visible  and  blessed  a  sincerity 

*  He  was  bom  in  1A30  at  Great  tiriniBby,  in  Linooln- 
■blre,  and  died  at  Lambeth  on  the  29th  of  February  10U& 

t  Edmund  Grindal,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
bom  at  Uinsingham,  in  Cumberland,  in  IA19.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  but  adhering  to  the  reformed 
religion,  retired  to  Btrasburg  during  the  persecutions  of 
Queen  Mary's  dasrs.  Returning  at  the  acceesion  of  Elijut- 
beth,  she  promoted  him  first  to  the  bishopric  of  London, 
thence  he  was  translated  to  York,  and  in  1576  to  Canter- 
bury. His  indulgence  to  the  puritans  brought  him  into 
disgrace  with  the  queen,  and  for  some  time  he  was  seques- 
tered and  confined  to  his  house.  In  1&82  he  resigned  his 
office,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  July  I A83. 


shine  in  all  his  cares  and  endeavours  for  tha 
church's  and  for  her  good,  that  she  was  supposed 
to  trust  him  with  the  very  secrets  of  her  aon^  and 
to  make  him  her  confessor ;  of  which  she  gave 
many  fair  testimonies  ;  and  of  which  one  was,  that 
she  would  never  eat  flesh  in  Lent,  without  ob* 
taining  a  licence  from  her  little  black  husband  : 
and  would  often  say,  "  She  pitied  him  because  the 
trusted  him,  and  had  thereby  eased  herself  by 
laying  the  burthen  of  all  her  clergy-cares  upon 
his  shoulders,  which  he  managed  with  prndenco 
and  piety." 

I  shall  not  keep  myself  within  the  promised 
rules  of  brevity  in  this  account  of  his  interest  with 
her  majesty,  and  his  care  of  the  church's  rifffats, 
if  in  this  digression  I  should  enlarge  to  particuuuns ; 
and  therefore  my  desire  is,  that  one  example  may 
serve  for  a  testimony  of  both.  And,  tliat  the 
reader  may  the  better  understand  it,  he  may  take 
notice,  tliat  not  many  years  before  his  being  made 
archbishop,  there  passed  an  act,  or  acts  of  par- 
liament, intending  the  better  preservation  of  the 
church-lands,  by  recalling  a  power  which  was 
vested  in  others  to  sell  or  lease  them,  by  lodgjiiw 
and  trusting  the  future  care  and  protection  <3 
them  only  in  the  crown  :  and  amongst  many  that 
made  a  bad  use  of  this  power  or  trust  of  the 
queen's,  the  earl  of  Leicester  was  one  ;  and  the 
bishop  having,  by  his  interest  with  her  majesty, 
put  a  stop  to  the  earl's  sacrilegious  designs,  they 
two  fell  to  an  open  opposition  before  her ;  after 
which  they  both  quitted  the  room,  not  friends  hi 
appearance.  But  the  bishop  made  a  sudden  and 
seasonable  return  to  her  majesty,  for  he  found 
her  alone,  and  spake  to  her  with  great  humility 
and  reverence,  to  this  purpose. 

**  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  hear  me  with  pa- 
tience, and  to  believe  that  yours  and  the  churonli 
safety  are  dearer  to  me  than  my  life,  but  my  con- 
science dearer  than  both  :  and  therefore  give  me 
leave  to  do  my  duty,  and  tell  you,  that  princes  are 
deputed  nursing  fathers  of  the  church,  and  owe  it 
a  protection  ;  and  therefore  God  forbid  that  voa 
should  be  so  much  as  passive  in  her  ruin,  when 
you  may  prevent  it ;  or  that  I  should  behold  it 
without  horror  and  detestation ;  or  should  forbear 
to  tell  your  majesty  of  the  sin  and  danger  of 
sacrilege.  And  though  you  and  m^'self  were  bom 
in  an  age  of  frailties,  when  the  primitive  piety  and 
care  of  the  church's  lands  and  immunities  are 
much  decayed  ;  yet,  madam,  let  me  beg  that  yon 
would  first  consider  that  there  are  such  sins  as 
profaneness  and  sacrilege  ;  and  that,  if  there  woe 
not,  they  could  not  have  names  in  holy  writ,  and 
particularly  in  the  New  Testament.  And  I  be- 
seech you  to  consider,  that  though  our  Saviour 
said,  he  judged  no  man  ;  and,  to  testify  it,  wottld 
not  judge  nor  divide  the  inheritance  betwixt  the 
two  brethren,  nor  would  judce  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery  ;  yet  in  this  pomt  of  the  chureh^i 
rights  he  was  so  zealous,  that  ho  made  himself 
both  the  accuser,  and  the  pudge,  and  the  execn- 
tioncr  too,  to  punish  these  sins ;  witnessed,  in  that 
he  himself  made  the  whip  to  <hrive  the  profanen 
out  of  the  temple,  overthrew  the  tables  of  the 
money-changers,  and  drove  them  out  of  it.  And 
I  beseech  you  to  consider,  that  it  was  St.  Paul 
that  said  to  those  Christians  of  his  time  that  were 
offended  with  idoUtry,  and  yet  committed  sacri- 
lege ;  thou  that  abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou  commit 
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sierilaie!  supposing,  I  think,  sacrilege  the  greater 
tiiL  This  may  occasion  your  majesty  to  consider, 
tiiat  there  is  such  a  sin  as  sacrilege ;  and  to  incline 
yov  to  prevent  the  curse  that  will  follow  it,  I 
beseech  you  also  to  consider,  that  Constantine,  the 
lint  Chnstian  emperor,  and  Helena,  his  mother  ; 
tliat  King  Edgar,  and  Edward  the  Confessor  ; 
and  indeed  many  others  of  your  predecessors,  and 
many  private  Christians,  have  alfeo  given  to  God, 
and  to  his  church,  much  land,  and  many  immuni- 
tieBy  which  they  might  have  given  to  those  of  their 
own  fiunilies,  and  did  not ;  but  gave  them  for  ever 
M  an  absolute  right  and  sacrifice  to  God  :  and 
vith  these  immunities  and  lands  they  have  entailed 
a  eurae  upon  the  alienators  of  them :  God  prevent 
your  majesty  and  your  successors  from  being 
liable  to  that  curse,  which  will  cleave  imto  church- 
lands  as  the  leprosy  to  the  Jews. 

"And  to  make  you,  that  are  trusted  with  their 
pRsenration,  the  better  to  understand  the  danger 
«f  ity  I  beseech  you,  forget  not,  that,  to  prevent 
these  curses,  the  chorclrs  land  and  power  have 
been  also  endeavoured  to  be  preserved,  as  far  as 
Imman  reason  and  the  law  of  this  nation  have  been 
lUe  to  preserve  them,  by  an  immediate  and  most 
flbered  oUigation  on  the  consciences  of  the  princes 
ofthisreafan.  For  they  that  consult  Magna  Cbarta 
iball  find,  that  as  aU  your  predecessors  were  at 
thor  eoronation,  so  you  also  were  sworn  before  all 
die  nobility  and  bishops  then  present,  and  in  the 
pcmuice  o^  God,  and  in  his  stead  to  him  that 
saointed  yon,  to  maintain  the  church-lands,  and 
the  rigfats  belonging  to  it ;  and  this  you  yourself 
have  testified  openly  to  God  at  the  holy  altar,  by 
laying  your  hands  on  the  bible  then  lying  upon  it. 
And  not  only  lifagna  Charta,  but  many  modem 
stilntw,  have  denounced  a  curse  upon  those  that 
hicak  Magna  Charta  ;  a  curse  like  the  leprosy, 
that  was  entailed  on  the  Jews :  for  as  that,  so 
tboe  corses  have,  and  will  cleave  to  the  very 
ftones  of  those  buildings  that  have  been  con- 
aeoated  to  God  ;  and  the  father's  sin  of  sacrilege 
h>th,.and  will  prove  to  be  entailed  on  his  son  and 
haaij.  And  now,  madam,  what  account  can  be 
given  for  the  breach  of  this  oath  at  the  last  great 
«y,  either  by  your  majesty,  or  by  me,  if  it  be 
vilfidly,  or  but  negligently  violated,  I  know  not. 

'Aiiid  therefore,  good  madam,  let  not  the  late 
lord's  exeeptions  against  the  failings  of  some  few 
defgjjuen  prevail  with  you  to  punish  posterity  for 
Hie  enrars  of  this  present  age  ;  let  particular  men 
nfler  for  their  particular  errors  ;  but  let  God  and 
hia  ^oreh  have  their  inheritance  ;  and  though  I 
pretend  not  to  prophesy,  yet  I  beg  posterity  to 
take  notiee  of  what  is  already  become  visible  in 
Bany  fiunilies  ;  that  church-land  added  to  an 
asdciit  and  just  inheritance,  hath  proved  like  a 
■oth  fretting  a  garment,  and  secretly  consumed 
hoth  :  or  Hke  the  eagle  that  stole  a  coal  from  the 
altar,  and  thereby  set  her  nest  on  fire,  which 
ennsnmfd  both  her  young  eagles  and  herself  that 
Hole  it.  And  though  I  shall  forbear  to  speak 
icpvoadiliilly  of  your  father,  yet  I  beg  you  to  take 
Ai^iee,  tiiat  a  part  of  the  chureli's  rights,  added  to 
Ae  vast  treasures  left  him  by  his  father,  hath  been 
eosoeived  to  bring  an  unavoidable  consumption 
vpoB  both,  notwithstanding  all  his  diligence  to 
1  fRsenre  them. 

'.     **  And  eoosider,  that  after  the  violation  of  those 
'  ^^  to  which  he  bad  sworn  in  Magna  Charta, 


God  did  80  far  deny  him  his  restraining  grace, 
that  as  King  Saul,  after  he  was  forsaken  of  God, 
fell  from  one  sin  to  another  ;  so  he,  till  at  last  he 
fell  into  greater  sins  than  I  am  willing  to  mention. 
Madam,  religion  is  the  foundation  and  cement  of 
human  societies  ;  and  when  they  that  serve  at 
G^d's  altar  shall  be  exposed  to  poverty,  then 
religion  itself  will  be  exposed  to  scorn,  and  become 
contemptible  ;  as  you  may  already  observe  it  to  be 
in  too  many  poor  vicarages  in  this  nation.  And 
therefore,  as  you  are  by  a  late  act  or  acts  of  par- 
liament, entrusted  with  a  great  power  to  preserve 
or  waste  the  church's  lands  ;  yet  dispose  of  them, 
for  Jesus'  sake,  as  you  have  promised  to  men,  and 
vowed  to  God,  that  is,  as  the  donors  intended  :  let 
neither  falsehood  nor  flattery  beguile  you  to  do 
otherwise  ;  but  put  a  stop  to  God's  and  the  Levite's 
portion,  1  beseech  you,  and  to  the  approaching 
ruins  of  his  church,  as  you  expect  comfort  at  the 
last  great  day ;  for  kings  must  be  judged.  Pardon 
this  affectionate  plainness,  my  most  dear  sovereign, 
and  let  nie  beg  to  be  still  continued  in  your  favour ; 
and  the  Lord  still  continue  you  in  his." 

The  queen's  patient  hearing  this  affectionate 
speech,  and  her  future  care  to  preserve  the 
chureh's  rights,  which  till  then  had  been  neglected, 
may  appear  a  fair  testimony,  that  he  made  hers 
and  the  church's  good  the  chiefest  of  his  cares, 
and  that  she  also  thought  so.  And  of  this  there 
iiere  such  daily  testimonies  given,  as  begot  betwixt 
them  so  mutual  a  joy  and  confidence,  that  they 
seemed  bom  to  believe  and  do  good  to  each  other  ; 
she  not  doubting  his  piety  to  be  more  than  all  his 
opposers,  which  were  many  ;  nor  doubting  his 
prudence  to  be  equal  to  the  chiefest  of  her  council, 
who  were  then  as  remarkable  for  active  wisdom, 
as  those  dangerous  times  did  require,  or  this  nation 
did  ever  enjoy.  And  in  this  condition  he  continued 
twenty  years  ;  in  which  time  he  saw  some  flowings, 
but  many  more  cbbings  of  her  favour  towards  all 
men  that  had  opiMxsed  him,  especially  the  Eai'l  of 
Leicester  :  so  that  God  seemed  still  to  keep  him 
in  her  favour,  that  he  might  pre8er>'e  the  remain- 
ing churoh-lands  and  immunities  from  sacrilegious 
alienations.  And  this  good  man  deser>'ed  all  the 
honour  and  power  with  which  she  gratified  and 
trusted  him  ;  for  he  was  a  pious  man,  and  natur- 
ally of  noble  and  grateful  principles  :  he  eased  her 
of  all  her  churcli-cares  by  his  wise  manage  of 
them  ;  he  gave  her  faithful  and  prudent  counsels 
in  all  the  extremities  and  dangers  of  her  temporal 
affairs,  which  were  very  many  ;  he  lived  to  be 
the  chief  comfort  of  her  life  in  her  declining  age, 
and  to  be  then  most  frequently  with  her,  and  her 
assistant  at  her  private  devotions  ;  he  lived  to  be 
the  greatest  comfort  of  her  soul  upon  her  death- 
bed, to  be  present  at  the  expiration  of  her  last 
breath,  and  to  behold  the  closing  of  those  eyes 
that  had  long  looked  upon  him  with  reverence  and 
affection.  And  let  this  also  be  added,  that  he  was 
the  chief  mourner  at  her  sad  funeral  ;  nor  let  this 
be  forgotten,  that,  within  a  few  hours  after  her 
death  he  was  the  happy  proclaimcr,  that  King 
James — her  peaceful  successor — was  heir  to  the 
crown. 

Let  me  beg  of  ray  reader  to  allow  me  to  say  a 
little,  and  but  a  little,  more,  of  this  good  bishop, 
and  I  shall  then  presently  lead  him  back  to  Mr. 
Hooker  ;  and  because  I  would  hasten,  I  will  men- 
tion but  one  part  of  the  bishop's  charity  and 
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humility  ;  but  this  of  both.  He  built  a  Uu^  alms- 
hoQse  near  to  his  own  palace  at  Croydon  in  Surrey, 
and  endowed  it  with  maintenance  for  a  master  and 
twenty-eight  poor  men  and  women  ;  which  he 
risited  so  often,  that  he  knew  their  names  and 
dispositions  ;  and  was  so  tmly  humble,  that  he 
called  them  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  whensoerer 
the  queen  descended  to  that  lowliness  to  dine  with 
htm  at  his  palace  in  Lambeth, — which  was  very 
often, — he  would  usually  the  next  day  shew  the 
like  lowliness  to  his  poor  brothers  and  sbters  at 
Croydon,  and  dine  with  them  at  hw  hospital ;  at 
which  time,  you  may  believe,  there  was  joy  at  the 
table.  And  at  this  place  he  built  also  a  fair  free- 
school,  with  a  ^^ood  accommodation  and  main- 
tenance for  the  master  and  scholars.  Which  gave 
just  occasion  for  Boyse  Sisi,  then  ambassador  for 
the  French  king,  and  resident  hero,  at  the  bishop's 
death,  to  say,  **  The  bishop  had  published  many 
learned  books  ;  but  a  free-school  to  train  up  youth, 
and  an  hospital  to  lodge  and  maintain  aged  and 
poor  people,  were  the  best  evidences  of  Christian 
leammg  that  a  bishop  could  leave  to  posterity." 
This  g<x>d  bishop  lived  to  see  King  James  settled 
in  peace,  and  then  fell  into  an  extreme  sickness  at 
his  palace  in  Lambeth ;  of  which  when  the  king 
had  notice,  he  went  presently  to  vinit  him,  and 
found  him  in  his  bed  in  a  declining  condition  and 
very  weak  ;  and  after  some  short  discourse  betwixt 
them,  the  king  at  his  departure  assured  him,  ^  He 
had  a  great  affection  for  him,  and  a  very  high 
value  for  his  prudence  and  virtues,  and  would 
endeavour  to  beg  his  life  of  God  for  the  good  of 
his  church.''  To  which  tlie  good  bishop  replied, 
•*  Pro  Ecclesia  Dei !  Pro  Ecclefda  Dei ! "  which 
were  the  last  words  he  ever  spake  ;  tlieri'in  testify- 
ing, that  as  In  his  life,  so  at  his  death,  his  chiefest 
care  was  of  God's  church. 

This  John  Whitgift  was  made  archbishop  in  the 
year  1583.  In  which  busy  place  he  continued 
twenty  years  and  9ome  montlis ;  and  in  which 
time  you  may  believe  he  had  many  trials  of  his 
courage  and  patience  :  but  his  motto  was  **  Vincit 
qui  patitur  ;"  and  he  made  it  good. 

Many  of  his  trials  were  occasioned  by  the  then 
powerful  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  did  still — but 
secretly — raise  and  cherish  a  faction  of  Non-con- 
formists to  oppose  him  ;  especially  one  Thomas 
Cartwright,*  a  man  of  noted  learning,  sometime 
contemporary  with  the  bishop  in  Cambridge,  and 
of  the  same  college,  of  which  the  bishop  had  been 
master :  in  which  )>lacc  there  began  some  emula- 
tion*),— the  particulars  I  forbear, — and  at  last  open 
and  high  oppasitions  betwixt  them  ;  and  in  which 
you  may  bi'licvc  Mr.  Cartwright  was  most  faulty, 
if  his  expulsion  out  of  the  university  can  incline 
you  to  it. 

And  in  this  discont^^nt  after  the  earl's  death, — 
which  was  1588, — Mr.  Cartwright  appeared  a  chief 
cherisher  of  a  party  that  were  for  the  Geneva 
church -government ;  and,  to  effect  it,  he  ran  him- 
self into  many  dangei-s  both  of  liberty  and  life  ; 
appearing  at  the  last  to  justify  himwlf  and  his 
party  in  many  remonstrances,  which  he  caused  to 

*  A  puritan  divine,  bom  in  Ilcrtfordifhiro.  about  KVVf, 
and  educated  at  8t  John's  College,  Cambridge.  On  his 
expulsion  from  the  university  he  wentao.vad,  and  became 
minister  to  the  English  at  Antwerp  and  Middleburgh. 
Ilesidea  bis  controversial  tracts,  he  wrote  a  Conunentory 
on  the  Proverb*,  and  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 


be  printed :  and  to  which  the  bishop  made  m  first 
answer,  and  Cartwright  repUed  upon  him  ;  and 
then  the  bishop  having  rejoined  to  his  first  reply, 
Mr.  Cartwright  either  was,  or  was  persuaded  to  be^ 
satisfied ;  for  he  wrote  no  more,  but  left  the  reader 
to  be  judge  which  had  maintained  their  oanae  with 
most  charity  and  reason.  After  some  sikneey  Mr. 
Cartwright  received  from  the  bidbop  many  per- 
sonal favours  and  betook  himself  to  a  more  private 
living,  which  was  at  Warwick,  where  he  waa  made 
master  of  an  hospital,  and  lived  quietly^  and  gnm 
rich ;  and  where  the  bishop  gave  him  a  lieenee  to 
preach,  upon  promises  not  to  meddle  with  oontn^ 
versies,  but  incline  his  hearers  to  piety  and 
moderation  :  and  this  promise  he  kept  during  his 
life,  wliich  ended  1602,  ihfi  bishop  surviving  hnn 
but  some  few  months  ;  each  ending  his  days  in 
perfect  charity  with  the  other. 

And  now  after  this  long  digression,  made  for  the 
information  of  my  reader  concerning  what  folkiii% 
I  bring  him  bock  to  venerable  Mr.  Hooker,  where 
we  left  him  in  the  Temple,  and  where  we  ahall 
find  him  as  deeply  engaged  in  a  eontroversiy  with 
Walter  Travers,f — a  friend  and  favourite  of  Mr. 
Cartwright's — as  the  bishop  had  ever  been  with 
Mr.  Cartwright  himself,  and  of  which  I  shall  pxe- 
ceed  to  give  this  following  account. 

And  first  tliis  ;  that  though  the  pens  of  Mr. 
Cartwright  and  the  bishop  were  now  at  rest,  yet 
there  was  sprung  up  a  new  generation  of  restkM 
men,  tliat  by  company  and  clamours  became  pai> 
sessed  of  a  faith,  which  they  ought  to  have  k^it  to 
themselves,  but  could  not :  men  that  were  beeone 
positive  in  asserting.  That  a  papist  cannot  be  saved: 
insomuch,  that  about  this  time,  at  the  execotaon  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  the  bishop  that  preached  her 
funeral  sermon — which  was  Dr.  Howland,  than 
Bishop  of  Peterborough — was  reviled  for  not  being 
positive  for  her  damnation.  And  bcsidea  thii 
boldness  of  their  becoming  Gods,  eo  far  as  to  aet 
limits  to  His  mercies,  Uiere  was  not  only  one 
Martin  Mar-prelate,  but  other  venomous  bookt 
daily  printdl  and  dis]>er8ed  ;  books  that  were  so 
absurd  and  scurrilous,  tluit  the  graver  divines  dis- 
dained them  an  answer.  And  yet  these  wore  grown 
into  high  esteem  with  the  common  people,  tiU  Ton 
Nash  appeared  against  thorn  all,  who  was  a  man 
of  a  sharp  wit,  and  the  master  of  a  scoffing,  sati- 
rical, merry  pen,  which  he  employed  to  discover 
the  absurdities  of  those  blind,  malicious,  senselesi 
namphlets,  and  sermons  as  senseless  aa  they  i 
Nash's  answers  b<!ing  like  his  books,  which  bore 
these,  or  like  titles  ;  An  Almond  for  a  Parrot ;  A 
Fig  for  my  Godson ;  Come  crack  me  this  Not, 
and  the  like  ;  so  that  this  merry  wit  made  some 
sport,  and  such  a  discovery  of  their  absurdities,  as 
— which  is  strange — he  put  a  greater  stop  to  these 
malicious  pamphlets,  than  a  much  wiser  man  hai 
been  able. 

And  now  the  reader  is  to  take  notice,  that  si 
the  death  of  Father  Alvey,  who  was  master  of  the 
Temple,  this  Walter  Travers  was  lecturer  theie 
for  the  evening  sermons,  which  he  preached  witk 
great  approbation,  especially  of  some  citizens, 


t  Walter  Trovers  had  been  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  Obllege, 
Cambridge,  lie  was  the  Intimate  friend  of  Cartwrfillt 
at  the  university,  and  Joined  htm  as  preacher  at 
Returning  to  Kngliind  ho  was  entertained  by  Lord 
leigli  OS  ch«pUin.  and  by  his  intemt  appointed  leetnrar 
at  the  Temple. 
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the  yoonger  gentlemen  of  tfaat  society ;  and  for 
the  most  part  approred  by  Mr.  Hooker  himself, 
m  tiie  midst  of  their  oppositions.  For  he  conti- 
noed  leetarer  a  part  of  his  time  ;  Mr.  Travers 
being  indeed  a  man  of  competent  learning,  of  a 
vinning  behayiour,  and  of  a  blameless  life.  But 
he  had  taken  orders  by  the  presbytery  in  Antwerp, 
—and  with  them  some  opinions,  that  could  never 
be  eittdicated^ — ^and  if  in  any  thing  he  was  trans- 
ported, H  was  in  an  extreme  desire  to  set  up  that 
goTwnroent  m  this  nation  ;  for  the  promoting  of 
viaeh  he  had  a  correspondence  with  Theodore 
Beza  at  Geneva,  and  others  in  Scotland  ;  and  was 
cne  of  the  chiefest  assistants  to  Mr.  Cartwright  in 
tktt  design. 

Mr.  Tnvers  had  also  a  particular  hope  to  set 
vp  tluB  goremment  in  the  Temple,  and  to  that  end 
■nd  his  most  zealous  endeavours  to  be  master  of 
it ;  and  his  being  disappointed  by  Mr.  Hooker's 
•dniCtance,  proved  the  occasion  of  a  public  oppo- 
mtioa  betwixt  them  in  their  sermons :  many  of 
lAiefa  were  concerning  the  doctrine  and  cererao- 
oics  of  this  church  :  insomuch  that,  as  St.  Paul 
vithstood  St.  Peter  to  his  face,  so  did  they  with. 
iltiid  each  other  in  their  sermons  :  for,  as  one 
bilh  pleasantly  expressed  it.  The  forenoon  sermon 
tptke  Canterbury  ;  and  the  afternoon  Geneva. 

In  these  sermons  there  was  little  of  bitterness, 
bat  each  p«rty  brought  all  the  reasons  he  was  able 
t»  proTe  his  adversary's  opinion  erroneous.  And 
tins  it  continued  a  long  time,  till  the  oppositions 
became  so  visible,  and  the  consequences  so  dan- 
geroos,  especially  in  tliat  place,  that  the  prudent 
■fdibiahop  put  a  stop  to  Mr.  Travers  his  preach- 
ii^  by  a  positive  prohibition.  Against  which  Mr. 
Tinvers  appealed,  and  petitioned  tier  Majesty's 
Miry  council  to  have  it  recalled  ;  where,  besides 
hii  psirtmy  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  he  met  also  ¥i*ith 
oaay  ■siiHtiiig  friends  ;  but  they  were  not  able  to 
yrmil  with,  or  against  the  archbishop,  whom  the 
qvcn  had  intrusted  with  all  church -power  ;  and 
it  had  received  so  fair  a  testimony  of  Mr.  Hooker's 
principles,  and  of  his  learning  and  moderation, 
Aat  be  withstood  all  solicitations.  But  the  deiiy- 
ii^  this  petition  of  Mr.  Travers,  was  unpleasant 
tsdiven  of  his  party  ;  and  the  reasonableness  of 
it  became  at  last  to  be  so  publicly  magnified  by 
tlMDy  and  many  others  of  that  party,  as  never  to 
be  answered  :  so  that,  intending  the  bishop's  and 
Kr.  Hooker's  disgrace,  they  procured  it  to  be 
Mivaftriy  {Minted  and  scattered  abroad  ;  and  then 
Mr.  Hooker  was  forced  to  appear,  and  make  as 
p^bfie  an  answer  ;  which  he  did,  and  dedicated  it 
lo  the  archbishop  ;  and  it  proved  so  full  an  answer, 
IB  answer  that  had  in  it  so  much  of  clear  reason, 
■id  writ  with  so  much  meekness  and  majesty  of 
ftjrle,  that  the  bishop  began  to  have  him  in  admi- 
and  to  rejoice  that  he  had  appeared  in  his 
and  disdained  not  earnestly  to  beg  his 
;  even  a  fiuniliar  friendship  with  a  man 
tiwonmA  quiet  learning  and  humility. 

To  cnnmerate  the  many  particular  points,  in 
wlaA  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Travers  dissented, — 
di)  or  most  of  which  -I  have  seen  written, — would 
fwre  at  least  tedious  :  and  therefore  I  shall  im- 
p«e  vpon  my  reader  no  more  than  two,  which 
iMU  immediately  follow,  and  by  which  he  may 
jidKe  of  the  rest. 

Mr.  Traven  excepted  against  Mr.  Hooker,  for 
that  in  one  of  his  sermons  he  declared,  That  the 


assurance  of  what  we  believe  by  the  word  of  God 
is  not  to  us  so  certain  as  that  which  we  perceive 
by  sense.  And  Mr.  Hooker  confesseth  he  said  so, 
and  endeavours  to  justify  it  by  the  reasons  fol- 
lowing. 

First ;  I  taught  that  the  things  which  God  pro- 
mises in  his  word  are  surer  than  what  we  touch, 
handle,  or  see  :  but  are  we  so  sure  and  certain  of 
them !  If  we  be,  why  doth  God  so  often  prove 
his  promises  to  us  as  he  doth,  by  arguments  ^«wn 
from  our  sensible  experience !  For  we  must  be 
surer  of  the  proof  than  of  the  things  proved ; 
otherwise  it  is  no  proof.  For  example  ;  how  is  it 
that  many  men  looking  on  the  moon,  at  the  same 
time,  every  one  knoweth  it  to  be  the  moon  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  other  doth  ;  but  many  believing  one 
and  the  same  promise,  have  not  all  one  and  the 
same  fulness  of  persuasion.  For  how  falleth  it 
out,  that  men  being  assured  of  any  thing  by  sense, 
can  be  no  surer  of  it  than  they  are  ;  when  as  the 
strongest  in  faith  that  liveth  upon  the  earth  hath 
always  need  to  labour,  strive,  and  pray,  that  his 
assurance  concerning  heavenly  and  spiritual  things 
may  grow,  increase,  and  be  augmented  1 

The  sermon  that  gave  him  the  cause  of  this  his 
justificatiun,  makes  the  case  more  plain,  by  de- 
claring that  there  is,  besides  this  certainty  of 
evidence,  a  certainty  of  adherence.  In  which 
having  most  excellently  demonstrated  what  the 
certainty  of  adherence  is,  he  makes  this  comfort- 
able use  of  it,  comfortable,  he  says,  as  to  weak 
believers,  who  suppose  themselves  to  be  faithless, 
not  to  believe,  when  notwithstanding  they  hav^ 
their  adherence  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  his  private 
operations,  and  worketh  secretly  in  them,  and 
effectually  too,  though  they  want  the  inward  testi- 
mony of  it. 

Tell  this,  saith  he,  to  a  man  that  hath  a  mind 
too  much  dejected  by  a  sad  sense  of  his  sin ;  to 
one  that,  by  a  too  severe  judging  of  himself,  con- 
cludes that  he  wants  faith,  because  he  wants  the 
comfortable  assurance  of  it ;  and  his  answer  will  be. 
Do  not  persuade  me  against  my  knowledge,  against 
what  I  find  and  feel  in  myself :  I  do  not,  I  know, 
I  do  not  believe. — Mr.  Hooker's  own  words  fol- 
low.— Well  then,  to  favour  such  men  a  little  in 
their  weakness,  let  that  be  granted  which  they  do 
imagine ;  be  it,  that  they  adhere  not  to  God's 
promises,  but  are  faithless,  and  without  belief  : 
but  are  they  not  grieved  for  their  unbelief  I  They 
confess  they  are  ;  do  they  not  wish  it  might,  and 
also  strive  that  it  may  be  otherwise  ?  We  know 
they  do.  Whence  cometh  this,  but  from  a  secret 
love  and  liking,  that  they  have  of  those  things 
believed !  For  no  man  can  love  those  things 
which  in  his  own  opinion  are  not ;  and  if  they 
think  those  things  to  be,  which  they  shew  they 
love,  when  they  desire  to  beKeve  them ;  then  must 
it  be,  that,  by  desiring  to  believe,  they  prove  them- 
selves true  believers  :  for  Avithout  faith  no  man 
thinketh  that  things  believed  are  :  which  argument 
all  the  subtilties  of  infernal  powei-s  will  never  be 
able  to  dissolve.  This  is  an  abridgment  of  part  of 
the  reasons  Mr.  Hooker  gives  for  his  justification 
of  this  his  opinion,  for  which  he  was  excepted 
against  by  Mr.  Travers. 

Mr.  Hooker  was  also  accused  by  Mr.  Travers, 
for  that  he  in  one  of  his  sermons  had  declared. 
That  he  doubted  not  but  that  God  was  merciful  to 
many  of  our  forc&thera  hving  in  popish  supersti* 
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tion,  for  as  much  as  they  sinned  ignorantly :  and 
Mr.  Hooker  in  his  answer  professeth  it  to  be  his 
judgment,  and  declares  his  reasons  for  this  charit- 
able opinion  to  be  as  foUoweth. 

But  first,  he  states  the  question  about  justiiica- 
tion  and  works,  and  how  the  foundation  of  faitli 
without  works  is  overthrown  ;  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  discover  tliat  way  which  natural  men  and 
some  others  have  mistaken  to  be  the  way,  by 
which  they  hope  to  attain  true  and  everliisting 
happiness  :  and  having  discovered  the  mistaken, 
he  proceeds  to  direct  to  that  true  wav,  by  which, 
and  no  other,  everlasting  life  and  blessedness  is 
attainable.  And  these  two  ways  he  demonstrates 
thus  : — they  be  his  own  wonls  that  follow  : — 
^  That,  the  way  of  nature  ;  this,  the  way  of 
grace  ;  the  end  of  that  way,  salvation  merited, 
pre-supposing  the  righteousness  of  men's  works  ; 
their  righteousness,  a  natural  ability  to  do  them  ; 
that  ability,  the  goodness  of  God,  which  created 
them  in  such  perfection.  But  the  end  of  this  way, 
aalvadon  bestowed  upon  men  as  a  gift :  pre-sup- 
posing not  their  righteousness,  but  the  forgiveness 
of  their  unrighteousness,  justification  ;  their  justi- 
fication, not  their  natural  ability  to  do  good,  but 
their  hearty  sorrow  for  not  doing,  and  unfeigned 
belief  in  Him,  for  whose  sake  not-doers  are  ac- 
cepted, which  is  their  vocation  ;  their  vocation, 
the  election  of  God,  taking  them  out  of  the  number 
of  lost  children ;  their  election,  a  mediator  in  whom 
to  be  elected  ;  this  mediation,  inexplicable  mercy  ; 
this  mercy,  supposing  their  misery  for  whom  He 
vouchsafed  to  die,  and  make  himself  a  mediator." 

And  he  also  declaroth.  There  is  no  meritorious 
cause  for  our  justification,  but  Christ :  no  effectual, 
but  his  morcy  ;  and  says  also.  We  deny  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  abuse,  disannul,  and 
annihilate  the  benefit  of  his  passion,  if  by  a  proud 
imagination  we  believe  wo  can  merit  everlasting 
life,  or  can  be  worthy  of  it.  This  behcf,  he  de- 
clareth,  is  to  destroy  the  very  essence  of  our  justi- 
fication ;  and  he  makes  all  opinions  that  border 
upon  this  to  be  very  dangerous.  Yet  nevertheless, 
— and  for  this  he  was  accused, — <<  considering  how 
many  virtuous  and  just  men,  how  many  saints 
and  martyrs  have  had  their  dangerous  opinions, 
amongst  which  this  was  one,  that  they  hoped  to 
make  God  some  part  of  amends,  by  voluntary 
punishments  which  they  laid  upon  themselves  : 
i>ecause  by  this,  or  the  like  erroneous  opinions, 
which  do  by  consequence  overthrow  the  merits  of 
Christ,  shall  man  be  so  bold  as  to  write  .on  their 
graves.  Such  men  are  damned  ;  there  is  for  them 
no  salvation  !  St.  Austin  says,  Errare  possum , 
Hmreticus  esse  tiolo.  And  except  we  put  a  differ- 
ence betwixt  them  that  err  ignorantly,  and  them 
that  obstinately  persist  in  it,  how  is  itposmble  that 
any  man  should  hope  to  be  saved  t  Give  me  a 
pope  or  a  cardinal,  whom  great  afflictions  have 
made  to  know  himself,  whose  heart  God  hath 
touched  with  true  sorrow  for  all  his  sins,  and  filled 
with  a  love  of  Christ  and  his  gospel ;  whose  eyes 
are  willingly  open  to  see  the  truth,  and  his  mouth 
retkdy  to  renounce  all  error, — this  one  opinion  of 
merit  excepted,  which  he  thinketh  God  will  require 
at  iiis  hands  ; — and  l»ccau8e  he  wanteth,  trembleth, 
and  is  discouraged,  and  yet  can  say,  Lord,  cleanse 
me  from  all  my  secret  sins  !  shall  I  think,  because 
of  this,  or  a  like  error,  such  men  touch  not  so 
much  as  the, hem  of  Clurist's  gannent!    If  they 


do,  wherefore  should  I  doubt,  but  that  ▼irto 
proceed  from  Christ  to  save  them  1  No, 
not  be  afraid  to  say  to  such  a  one.  You  err  ii 
opinion  ;  but  be  of  good  comfort ;  you  have 
with  a  merciful  God,  who  will  make  the  b 
that  little  which  you  hold  well ;  and  not  v 
captious  sophister,  who  gathereth  the  wont 
every  thing  in  which  yon  are  mistaken." 

But  it  will  be  said,  says  Mr.  Hooker,  tl 
mittance  of  merit  in  any  degree  overthrowe 
foundation,  exdudeth  from  the  hope  of  i 
from  all  possibility  of  salvation.  (And  no^ 
Hooker's  own  words  follow.) 

**  What,  though  they  hold  the  truth  sinoei 
all  other  parts  of  Christian  faith  ;  althougl 
have  in  some  measure  all  the  virtnes  and  | 
of  the  Spirit,  although  they  have  all  other  i 
of  God's  children  in  thcml  although  they 
from  having  any  proud  opinion,  that  they  al 
saved  by  the  worthiness  of  their  deeds !  alt 
the  only  thing  that  troubleth  and  molesteth 
be  a  little  too  much  dejection,  somewhat  too 
a  fear  arising  from  an  erroneous  conceit  tha 
will  require  a  worthiness  in  them,  which  tb 
grieved  to  find  wanting  in  themselves  1  alt 
they  be  not  obstinate  in  this  opinion  f  alt; 
they  be  willing,  and  would  be  glad  to  fonak 
any  one  reason  were  brought  sufficient  to  dii 
it  t  although  the  only  cause  why  they  do  m 
sake  it  ere  they  die,  be  their  ignorance  o 
means  by  which  it  might  be  disproved  f  alt 
the  cause  why  the  ignorance  in  this  point 
removed,  be  the  want  of  knowledge  in  sa 
should  be  able,  and  are  not,  to  remove  it  f ' 
me  die,  says  Mr.  Hooker,  if  it  be  ever  prore 
simply  an  emir  doth  exclude  a  pope  or  ea 
in  such  a  case  utterly  from  hope  of  life.  **  £ 
I  must  confess,  that  if  it  be  an  error  to  thin 
God  may  be  merciful  to  save  men,  even  whe 
err,  my  greatest  comfort  is  my  error :  were 
for  the  love  I  bear  to  this  error,  I  would 
wish  to  speak  or  to  live." 

1  was  willing  to  take  notice  of  these  two  ] 
as  supposing  them  to  be  very  material ;  am 
as  they  are  thus  contracted,  they  may  prove 
to  my  reader ;  as  also  for  that  the  an8w< 
arguments  of  Mr.  Hooker's  great  and  clear  r 
and  equal  charity.  Other  exceptions  wer 
made  against  him  by  Mr.  Travers,  as  tl 
prayed  before,  and  not  after,  his  sermons 
in  his  prayers  he  named  bishops  ;  that  he  k 
both  when  he  prayed  and  when  he  receive 
sacrament ;  and,  says  Mr.  Hooker,  in  his  dc 
other  exceptions  so  like  these,  as  but  to  m 
should  have  thought  a  greater  fault  than  tc 
mit  them. 

And  it  is  not  unworthy  the  noting,  that, 
manage  of  so  gi*eat  a  controversy,  a  sharp 
proof  than  this,  and  one  like  it,  did  never  ial 
the  happy  pen  of  this  humble  man.  That  1 
was  upon  a  like  occasion  of  exceptions,  to 
his  answer  was,  *^  Your  next  argument  oona 
railing  and  of  reasons  :  to  your  railing  I  a 
thing  ;  to  your  reasons  I  say  what  follows." 
I  am  gUd  of  this  fair  occasion  to  testi^  the 
like  temper  of  this  meek,  this  matchless 
And  doubtless,  if  Almightv  God  had  blest  tl 
senters  from  the  ceremonies  and  disdpline  < 
church,  with  a  like  measure  of  wisdom  and 
lity,  instead  of  their  pertinadoos  zeal,  thrni 
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eoee  ftnd  troth  had  Idased  each  other,  then  peace 
and  piety  had  flourished  in  our  nation,  and  this 
dinrch  and  state  had  heen  blessed  like  Jerusalem, 
that  is  at  unity  with  itself ;  but  this  can  never  be 
espeetedy  till  Giod  shall  bless  the  common  people 
of  this  nation  with  a  belief  that  schism  is  a  sin, 
and  they  not  fit  to  judge  what  is  schism  ;  and 
Mess  them  also  with  a  belief,  that  there  may  be 
offences  taken  which  are  not  given,  and  that  laws 
ire  not  made  for  private  men  to  dispute,  but  to  obey. 

And  this  also  may  be  worthy  of  noting,  that 
dieae  exceptions  of  Mr.  Travers  against  Mr. 
Hooker  proved  to  be  felix  error,  for  they  were 
the  canw  of  his  transcribing  those  few  of  his  ser- 
mmm  which  we  now  see  printed  with  his  books, 
and  of  his  answer  to  Mr.  Travers  his  Supplica- 
tioii,  and  of  his  most  learned  and  useful  Discourse 
of  Jostifieation,  of  Faith,  and  Works ;  and  by 
tiior  transcription  they  fell  into  such  hands  as 
bave  preserved  them  from  being  lost,  as  too  numy 
of  his  other  matchless  writings  were ;  and  from 
tbcse  I  have  gathered  many  observations  in  this 
^MOQi'SC  of  his  life. 

Afler  the  publication  of  his  answer  to  the  peti. 
tioB  of  Kr.  Travers,  Mr.  Hooker  grew  daily  into 

rter  repute  with  the  most  learned  and  wise  of 
nation  ;  but  it  had  a  contrary  effect  in  very 
saay  of  the  Temple,  that  were  zealous  for  Mr. 
I^nvms,  and  for  his  church  discipline ;  insomuch, 
dat  tboogfa  Mr.  Travers  left  the  place,  yet  the 
aecds  of  discontent  could  not  be  rooted  out  of  that 
aastyy  by  the  great  reason,  and  as  great  meek- 
■m^  of  this  humble  man ;  for  though  the  chief 
boidbers  gave  him  much  reverence  and  encou- 
ity  yet  he  there  met  with  many  neglects 
oppositions  by  those  of  Master 'Travers'  judg- 
msomuch  that  it  turned  to  his  extreme 
tnef ;  and,  that  he  might  nnbeguile  and  win  them, 
M  ikmpunl  to  write  a  deliberate,  sober  treatise  of 
die  dmrdi'a  power  to  make  canons  for  the  use  of 
eacmonies^  and  by  law  to  impose  an  obedience  to 
llMni,  aa  apoii  her  children  ;  and  this  he  proixtsed 
te  do  in  Eight  Books  of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical 
Ptafityy  intending  therein  to  show  such  arguments 
m  sboald  force  an  assent  from  all  men,  if  reason, 
Mvered  in  sweet  language  and  void  of  any  pro- 
vseaiioo,  were  able  to  do  it ;  and,  that  he  might 
pwient  all  prejudice,  he  wrote  before  it  a  large 
or  epistle  to  the  dissenting  brethren, 
there  were  such  bowels  of  love,  and  such 
a  eommixtiire  of  that  love  with  reason,  as  was 
■ever  exceeded  but  in  holy  writ ;  and  particularly 
hy  that  of  St.  Paul  to  his  dear  brother  and  fellow- 
hboorer  PhQemon,  than  which  none  ever  was 
like  this  epistle  of  Mr.  Hooker's.  So  that 
id  and  companion  in  his  studies.  Dr. 
Speneer,  might,  alter  his  death,  justly  say,  <<  What 
aaairable  height  of  learning,  and  depth  of  judg- 
dwdt  in  the  lowly  mind  of  this  truly  humble 
_  in  all  wise  men*s  eyes,  except  his 

with  what  gravity  and  majesty  of  speech 
Ki  toi^ae  and  pen  uttered  heavenly  mysteries ; 
vboae  eyes,  in  the  humility  of  his  heart,  were 
ahrajs  cast  down  to  the  ground ;  how  all  things 
flttt  proceeded  from  him  were  breathed  as  from 
^  spirit  of  love ;  as  if  he,  like  the  bird  of  the 
Boly  Ghosty  the  dove^  had  wanted  sail :  let  those 
Aat  knew  him  not  in  his  person,  judge  by  these 
Kviag  images  of  his  soul,  his  writings." 
T£e  fomdation  of  these  books  was  laid  in  the 


Temple,  but  he  found  it  no  fit  place  to  finish  what 
he  had  there  designed  ;  he  therefore  earnestly 
solicited  the  archbishop  for  a  remove  from  that 
place,  to  whom  he  spake  to  this  purpose :  "  My 
lord,  when  I  lost  the  freedom  of  my  cell,  which 
was  my  college,  yet  I  found  some  degree  of  it  in 
my  quiet  country  parsonage  ;  but  I  am  weary  of 
the  noise  and  oppositions  of  this  place,  and  indeed 
God  and  nature  did  not  intend  me  for  contention^ 
but  for  study  and  quietness.  My  lord,  my  par- 
ticular contests  with  Mr.  Travers  here  have  proved 
the  more  unpleasant  to  me,  because  I  believe  him 
to  be  a  good  man,  and  that  belief  hath  occasioned 
me  to  examine  mine  own  conscience  concerning 
his  opinions ;  and,  to  satisfv  that,  I  have  consulted 
the  Scripture  and  other  laws,  both  human  and 
divine,  whether  the  conscience  of  him,  and  others 
of  his  judgment,  ought  to  be  so  far  complied  with 
as  to  alter  our  frame  of  church  government,  our 
manner  of  God's  worship,  our  praising  and  pray- 
ing to  him,  and  our  established  ceremonies,  as 
often  as  his  and  other  tender  consciences  shall 
require  us.  And  in  this  examination,  I  have  not 
only  satisfied  myself,  but  have  begun  a  Treatise, 
in  which  I  intend  a  justification  of  the  laws  of  our 
ecclesiastical  polity  ;  in  which  design  God  and  his 
holy  angels  shall  at  the  last  great  day  bear  me 
that  witness  which  my  conscience  now  does,  that 
my  meaning  is  not  to  provoke  any,  but  rather  to 
satisfy  all  tender  consciences  ;  and  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  do  this,  but  where  I  may  study,  and 
pray  for  Grod's  blessing  upon  my  endeavours,  and 
Keep  myself  in  peace  and  privacy,  and  behold 
God's  blessing  spring  out  of  my  mother  earth,  and 
eat  my  own  bread  without  oppositions ;  and  there- 
fore, 'd  your  grace  can  judge  me  worthy  of  such  a 
favour,  let  me  beg  it,  that  I  ma^r  perfect  what  I 
have  begun." 

About  this  time  the  parsonage  or  rectory  of 
Boscum,  in  the  diocese  of  Sarum,  and  six  miles 
from  that  city,  became  void.  The  Bishop  of  Sarum 
is  patron  of  it ;  but  in  the  vacancy  of  that  see, 
which  was  three  years  betwixt  the  translation  of 
Bishop  Pierce  to  the  see  of  York  and  Bishop 
Caldwell's  admission  into  it,  the  disposal  of  that 
and  all  benefices  belonging  to  that  see,  during  this 
said  vacancy,  came  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  he  presented  Richard 
Hooker  to  it  in  the  year  1591.  And  Richard 
Hooker  was  abo  in  the  said  year  instituted,  July 
17,  to  be  a  minor  prebend  of  Salisbury,  the  corps 
to  it  being  Nether- Haven,  about  ten  miles  from 
that  city  ;  which  prebend  was  of  no  great  value, 
but  intended  chidly  to  make  him  capable  of  a 
better  preferment  in  that  church.  In  this  Boscum 
he  continued  till  he  had  finished  four  of  his  eight 
proposed  books  of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
and  these  were  entered  into  the  register-book  in 
Stationers'  Hall,  the  9th  of  March,  1592,  but  not 
published  till  the  year  1594,  and  then  were  with 
the  before-mentioned  large  and  afiectionate  pre- 
face, which  he  directs  to  them  that  seek,  as  they 
term  it,  the  reformation  of  the  laws  and  orders 
ecclesiastical  in  the  church  of  England  ;  of  which 
books  I  shall  yet  say  nothing  more,  but  that  he 
continued  his  laborious  diligence  to  finish  the  re- 
maining four  during  his  life ;  of  all  which  more 
properly  hereafter,  but  at  Boscum  he  finished  and 
published  but  only  the  first  four,  being  then  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
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He  left  Bo6com  in  the  year  1595,  by  a  surren- 
der of  it  into  the  hands  of  Bishop  Caldwell ;  and 
he  presented  Benjamin  Russel,  who  was  instituted 
into  it  Uie  23rd  of  June  in  the  same  year. 

The  parsonage  of  Bishop^s  Bourne,  in  Kent, 
three  miles  from  Canterbury,  is  in  that  arch> 
bishop's  gilt ;  but,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1594,  Dr.  William  Redman,  the  rector  of  it,  was 
made  Bishop  of  Norwich,  by  which  means  the 
power  of  presenting  to  it  was  pro  e6  vice  in  the 

aueen ;  and  she  presented  Richard  Hooker,  whom 
tie  loved  well,  to  this  good  living  of  Bourne,  the 
7th  of  July,  1595,  in  which  living  he  continued 
till  his  death,  without  any  addition  of  dignity  or 
profit. 

And  now  having  brought  our  Richard  Hooker 
from  his  birth-pk^  to  this  where  he  found  a 
grave,  I  shall  only  give  some  account  of  his  books, 
and  of  his  behaviour  in  this  parsonage  of  Bourne, 
and  then  give  a  rest  both  to  myself  and  my  reader. 

His  first  four  books  and  la^  epistle  have  been 
declared  to  be  printed  at  his  being  at  Boscum, 
anno  1594.  Next  I  am  to  tell,  that  at  the  end  of 
these  four  books  there  was,  when  he  first  printed 
them,  this  advertisement  to  the  reader.  *^  I  have 
for  some  causes  thought  it  at  this  time  more  fit  to 
let  go  these  first  four  books  by  themselves,  than 
to  stay  both  them  and  the  rest,  till  the  whole 
might  together  be  published.  Such  generalities 
of  the  cause  in  question  as  arc  here  handled,  it 
will  be  perhaps  not  amiss  to  consider  apart,  by 
way  of  introduction  unto  the  books  that  are  to 
follow  concerning  particulars ;  in  the  meantime 
the  reader  is  requested  to  mend  the  printer's 
errors,  as  noted  underneath.'* 

And  I  am  next  to  declare,  that  his  fifth  book, 
which  is  larger  4han  his  first  four,  was  first  also 
printed  by  itself,  anno  1597,  and  dedicated  to  his 
patron,  for  till  then  he  chose  none,  the  archbishop. 
These  books  were  read  with  an  admiration  of  their 
excellency  in  this,  and  their  just  fame  spread  itself 
also  into  foreign  nations.  And  I  have  been  told, 
more  than  forty  years  past,  that  either  Cardinal 
Alienor  learned  Dr.  Stapleton*,  both  Englishmen, 
and  in  Italy  about  the  time  when  Hooker's  four 
books  were  first  printed,  meeting  with  this  general 
fame  of  them,  were  desirous  to  read  an  author 
that  both  the  reformed  and  the  learned  of  their 
own  Romish  church  did  so  much  magnify ;  and 
therefore  caused  them  to  be  scut  for  to  Rome  ; 
and  after  reading  them,  boasted  to  the  pope,  which 
then  was  Clement  the  Eighth,  that  though  he  had 
lately  said,  he  never  met  with  an  EngliHh  book 
whose  writer  deserved  the  name  of  author,  yet 
there  now  api>eared  a  wonder  to  them,  and  it 
would  be  so  to  his  holiness,  if  it  were  in  Latin  ; 
for  a  poor  obscure  English  priest  had  writ  four 
such  books  of  laws  and  church  polity,  and  in  a 
style  that  expressed  such  a  grave  and  so  humble 
a  majesty,  with  such  clear  demonstration  of  reason, 
that  in  all  tlicir  readings  they  had  not  met  with 
any  that  exceeded  him :  and  this  begot  in  the 
pope  an  earnest  desire  that  Dr.  Stapleton  should 
brmg  the  said  four  books,  and,  looking  on  the 
English,  read  a  part  of  them  to  him  in  Latin  ; 

*  Thomas  Stapleton  was  bom  at  Henfield  in  Sussex,  in 
163ft,  and  received  his  education  at  Winchester,  and  New 
College,  Oxford;  hut  being  attached  to  the  Romish 
Tttligim  be  left  England,  and  beoamo  profeaior  of  divinity 
atDouaj.    Ha  died  at  LouTain  in  lftfl& 


which  Dr,  Stapleton  did,  to  the  end  of  the  fint 
book,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  the  pope  spake 
to  this  purpose  : — **  There  is  no  learning  that  tUi 
man  hath  not  searched  into,  nothing  too  haid  for 
his  understanding  :  this  man  indeed  deaervcs  the 
name  of  an  author :  his  books  will  get  revenoee 
by  age  ;  for  there  is  in  them  such  seeds  of  eter- 
nity, that,  if  the  rest  be  like  this,  they  shall 
till  Uie  last  fire  shall  consume  all  leanung." 

Nor  was  this  high,  the  only  testimony  and 
mendations  given  to  his  books  ;  for  at  the  ftnt 
coming  of  King  James  into  this  kingdoiBi,  1m 
inquired  of  the  ArchbiBhop  Whitgift  for  his  ft  ifil 
Mr.  Hooker,  that  writ  the  books  of  Churob-polity; 
to  which  the  answer  was,  that  he  died  a' year  belbm 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  received  the  sad  news  of  kii 
death  with  very  much  sorrow  ;  to  which  the  kiig 
replied,  <^And  I  receive  it  with  no  less,  that  I 
shall  want  the  desired  happiness  of  seeing  and 
discoursing  with  that  man,  from  whose  bcMka  I 
have  received  such  satisfiiction  :  indeed,  mj  lord, 
I  have  received  more  satisfaction  in  reading  a  leaf 
or  paragraph,  in  Mr.  Hooker,  though  it  were  Imt 
about  the  faeiiion  of  churches,  or  chnreh-i 
or  the  like,  but  especially  of  the  sacramenta^ 
I  have  had  in  the  reading  particuUr  large 
written  but  of  one  of  those  subjeots  by  othen^ 
though  very  learned  men  :  and  I  observe  there  it 
in  Mr.  Hooker  no  affected  language  ;  but  a  gimv«t 
comprehensive,  clear  manifestation  of  reason,  and 
that  backed  with  the  authority  of  the  Scriptore^ 
the  fathers,  and  schoolmen,  and  with  all  law  hoUh 
sacred  and  civiL  And,  though  many  others  wri|B 
well,  yet  in  the  next  age  they  will  be  forgotten ; 
but  doubtless  there  is  in  every  page  of  Mr.  Hook- 
er's book  the  picture  of  a  divine  soul,  such  pietnm 
of  truth  and  reason,  and  drawn  in  so  sacred  eolooii 
that  they  shall  never  fade,  but  give  an  immortal 
memory*  to  the  author."  And  it  is  so  truly  tnM| 
that  the  king  thought  what  he  spake,  that,  as  tl» 
most  learned  of  the  nation  have,  and  still  do 
mention  Mr.  Hooker  with  reverence,  so  he  ako 
did  never  mention  him  but  with  the  ^ithet  of 
learned,  or  judicious,  or  reverend,  or  voaerable 
Mr.  Hooker. 

Nor  did  his  son,  our  late  King  Charles  the  First, 
over  mention  him  but  with  the  same  reverene^ 
enjoining  his  son,  our  now  gracious  king,  to  be 
studious  in  Mr.  Hooker's  books.  And  our leamed 
antiquary  Mr.  Camden  f,  mentioning  tho  death, 
the  modesty,  and  other  virtues  of  Mr.  Hooker, 
and  magnifying  his  books,  wished,  that,  for  the 
honour  of  this,  and  benefit  of  other  nations,  thev 
were  turned  into  the  universal  Uiuguage.  Whidi 
work,  though  undertaken  by  many,  yet  they  have 
been  weary,  and  forsaken  it :  but  the  reader  maj 
now  expect  it,  having  been  long  since  b^^n  ana 
lately  finislied,  by  tlic  happy  pen  of  Dr,  Earle,  now 
lord  bishop  of  Salisbury,  of  whom  I  may  justHr 
say, — and  let  it  not  offend  him,  because  it  is  waA 
a  truth  as  ought  not  to  be  concealed  from  poet^tyy 
or  those  that  now  live,  and  yet  know  him  not^ 
that  since  Mr.  Hooker  died,  none  liave  lived  whom 
God  hath  blessed  iiith  more  innocent  wiadoBy 
more  sanctified  learning,  or  a  more  pious,  peace- 
able, primitive  temper  :  so  that  this  excellent 
person  seems  to  be  only  like  himself,  and  our 
venerable  Richard  Hooker  ;  and  only  fit  to  makm 
the  learned  of  all  nations  happy,  in  knowing  what 
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I  hath  been  too  long  confined  to  the  language  of  our 
.  little  island. 

There  might  be  many  more  and  just  occasions 

taken  to  speak  of  his  books,  which  none  ever  did 

I  or  can  commend  too  much  ;  but  I  decline  them, 

aod  hasten  to  an  account  of  his  Christian  behaviour 

and  death  at  Bourne  :  in  which  place  he  con- 

I  tiDoed  his  cnstomarjr  rules  of  mortification  and 

!  idf-denial ;  was  much   in   &sting,  frequent  in 

I  Bwdiiation  and  prayers,  enjoying  those  blessed 

I  ittams,  which  only  men  of  strict  lives  feel  and 

!  knew,  and  ci  which  men  of  loose  and  eodless  lives 

cvmot  be  made  sensible ;  for  spirituu  things  are 

^iritoally  discerned. 

At  his  entrance  into  this  place,  his  friendship 
was  much  sought  for  by  Dr.  Hadrian  Sara  via*, 
then,  or  about  that  time,  made  one  of  the  prebends 
of  Canterhory ;  a  German  by  birth,  and  sometimes 
a  pastor  both  in  Flanders  and  Holland,  where  he 
hai  stadiedy  and  well  considered  the  controverted 
points  concerning  Episcopacy  and  sacrilege ;  and 
a  Eo^and  had  a  just  occasbn  to  decUro  his 
jidgment  concerning  both,  unto  his  brethren 
HMmstfTB  of  the  Low  Countries ;  which  was  ex- 
eqited  against  by  Theodore  Beza  and  others ; 
afainst  whose  exceptions  he  rejoined,  and  thereby 
became  the  happy  author  of  many  learned  tracts 
vrit  in  L*tiny  especially  of  three  ;  one,  of  ^  The 
Dagreea  of  Mimsters,"  and  of  '<The  Bishops' 
Saperiority  above  the  Presbytery  ;"  a  second, 
*  ^rainf*  Sacrilege  ;'*  and  a  third  of  '*  Christian 
flUmence  to  Princes ;"  the  last  being  occasioned 
Ik  (xietaenis  the  Jesuit.  And  it  is  observable, 
OMft  friien,  in  a  time  of  church-tumults,  Beza  gave 
Ui  leasons  to  the  chancellor  of  Scotland  for  the 
akngation  of  Episcopacy  in  that  nation,  partly  by 
Iettei%  and  more  fully  in  a  treatise  of  a  threefold 
Itpiwopacy, — which  he  calls  divine,  human,  and 
wfininl. — this  Dr.  Sara  via  had,  by  the  help  of 
BUwp  Whitgifc,  made  such  an  early  discovery  of 
their  mtentions,  that  he  had  almost  as  soon  an- 
iva«d  that  treatise  as  it  became  public  ;  and  he 
tlKtein  discovered  how  Beza's  opinion  did  contra- 
dict that  of  Calvin's  and  his  adherents  ;  leaving 
tikem  to  interfere  with  themselves  in  point  of 
^isoopacy.  But  of  these  tracts  it  will  not  con- 
eon  me  to  say  more,  than  that  they  were  most  of 
tfaem  dedicated  to  his,  and  the  church  of  England's 
latcfalul  patron,  John  Whitgift,  the  archbishop  ; 
and  printed  about  the  time  m  which  Mr.  Hooker 
tko  appeared  first  to  the  world,  in  the  publication 
tf  his  first  four  books  of  '*  fUxslesiastical  Polity." 
Thm  friendship  being  sought  for  by  this  learned 
doctor^  yon  may  believe  was  not  denied  by  Mr. 
HookeTy  who  was  by  fortune  so  like  him,  as  to  be 
'  c^piged  against  Mr.  Travers,  ^Ir.  Cartwright,  and 
>  fl&ZH  of  their  judgment,  in  a  controversy  too 
Gke  Dr.  Saravia*s  ;  so  that  in  this  year  of  1595 
■Ml  in  this  place  of  Bourne,  these  two  excellent 
pereons  began  a  holy  friendship,  increasing  daily 
:  ^  so  bi^  and  mutual  affections,  that  their  two 
viUs  seemed  to  be  but  one  and  the  same  ;  and 
tbor  designs  both  for  tiie  glory  of  God,  and  peace 

*  Dr.  Hadrfan  Saravia  was  a  Protestant  divine  and  pro- 
teaw  ot  divinftj  at  Leyden.  He  was  bom  at  Artois  in 
Un,  and  came  to  England  in  U87.  He  was  for  some  time 
■Mtar  at  the  Free  Ommmar  School  at  Southampton,  and 
vasQoe  ct  ikm  traaslaton  of  King  Jamea'ti  Uihle.  He  was 
ths  iatimaia  frieod  of  Archbishop  Whitgift.    He  died  in 
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of  the  church,  still  assisting  and'  improving  each 
other's  virtues,  and  the  desired  comforts  of  a 
peaceable  piety ;  which  I  have  willingly  mentioned, 
because  it  gives  a  foundation  to  some  tilings  that 
follow. 

This  parsonage  of  Bourne  is  from  Canterbury 
three  niilee,  and  near  to  the  common  road  that 
leads  from  that  city  to  Dover  ;  in  which  parson- 
age Mr.  Hooker  had  not  been  twelve  montns,  but 
his  books,  and  the  innocency  and  sanctity  of  his 
life  became  so  remarkable,  that  many  turned  out 
of  the  road,  and  others — scholars  especially — went 
purposely  to  see  the  nutn,  whose  life  and  learning 
were  so  much  admired  :  and  alas !  as  our  Saviour 
said  of  St.  John  Baptist,  **  What  went  they  out  to 
see!  a  man  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen!** 
No,  indeed ;  but  an  obscure,  harmless  man ;  a 
man  in  poor  clothes,  his  loins  usually  girt  in  a 
coarse  gown,  or  canonical  coat ;  of  a  mean  stature, 
and  stooping,  and  yet  more  lowly  in  the  thoughts 
of  his  soul :  his  body  worn  out,  not  with  age,  but 
study  and  holy  mortiiications  ;  his  face  full  of  heat 

Simples,  begot  by  his  unactivity  and  sedentary 
fe.  And  to  this  true  character  of  his  person,  let 
me  add  this  of  his  disposition  and  behaviour : 
Grod  and  nature  blessed  him  with  so  blessed  a 
bashf ulness,  that  as  in  his  younger  days  his  pupils 
might  easily  look  him  out  of  countenance  ;  so  nei- 
ther then,  nor  in  his  age,  did  he  ever  willingly 
look  any  man  ui  the  face  :  and  was  of  so  mild  and 
humble  a  nature,  that  his  poor  parish-clerk  and 
he  did  never  talk  but  with  both  their  hats  on,  or 
both  off,  at  the  same  time  :  and  to  this  may  be 
added,  that  thoush  he  was  not  purblind,  yet  he  was 
short  or  weak-sighted ;  and  where  he  fixed  his 
eyes  at  the  beginning  of  his  sermon,  there  they 
continued  till  it  was  ended  :  and  the  reader  has  a 
liberty  to  believe,  that  his  modesty  and  dim  sight 
were  some  of  the  reasons  why  he  trusted  Sus. 
Churchman  to  choose  his  wife. 

This  parish-clerk  lived  till  the  third  or  fourth 
year  of  the  late  Long  Parliament ;  betwixt  which 
time  and  Mr.  Hooker's  death  there  had  come  many 
to  sec  the  place  of  his  burial,  and  the  monument 
dedicated  to  his  memory  by  Sir  William  Cowper, 
who  still  lives  ;  and  the  poor  clerk  had  many 
rewards  for  showing  Mr.  Hooker's  grave-place, 
and  his  said  monument,  and  did  always  hear  Mr. 
Hooker  mentioned  with  commendations  and  reve- 
rence :  to  all  which  he  added  his  own  knowledge 
and  observations  of  his  humility  and  holiness  ;  and 
in  all  which  discourses  the  poor  man  was  still 
more  confirmed  in  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Hooker's 
virtues  and  learning.  But  it  so  fell  out,  that 
about  the  said  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  the  then  present  parson  of  Bourne 
was  sequestered, — you  may  guess  why, — and  a 
Genevan  minister  put  into  his  good  living.  This, 
and  other  like  sequestrations,  made  the  clerk 
express  himself  in  a  wonder,  and  say,  they  had 
sequestered  so  many  good  men,  that  he  doubted, 
if  his  good  master  Mr.  Hooker  had  lived  till  now, 
thcv  would  have  sequestered  him  too  ! 

it  was  not  long  before  this  intruding  minister  had 
made  a  party  in  and  about  the  siud  pariah,  that 
were  desirous  to  receive  the  sacrament  as  in 
Geneva  ;  to  which  end,  the  day  was  appointed  for 
a  select  company,  and  forms  and  stools  set  about 
the  altar,  or  communion-table,  for  them  to  sit  and 
eat  and  drink :  but  when  they  went  about  this 
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work,  there  was  a  want  of  isome  joint-stools,  which 
the  minister  sent  the  clerk  to  fetch,  and  then  to 
fetch  cushions, — ^but  not  to  kneel  upon.  When 
the  clerk  saw  them  begin  to  sit  down,  he  began  to 
wonder  ;  but  the  minister  bade  him  cease  won- 
dering, and  lock  the  church-door:  to  whom  he 
replied,  **  Pray  take  you  the  keys,  and  lock  me 
out :  I  will  never  come  more  into  this  church  ; 
for  all  men  will  say,  my  master  Hooker  was  a  good 
man,  and  a  good  scholar  ;  and  I  am  sure  it  was 
not  used  to  l^  tlius  in  his  days  :"  and  report  sa^'s 
the  old  man  went  presently  home  and  died  ;  I  do 
not  say  died  inmiediately,  but  within  a  few  days 
after. 

But  let  us  leave  this  eratcful  clerk  in  his  quiet 
grave,  and  return  to  Mr.  Hooker  himself,  con- 
tinuing our  observations  of  his  Christian  behaviour 
in  this  place,  where  he  gave  a  holy  valediction  to 
all  the  pleasures  and  allurements  of  earth ;  pos- 
sessing his  soul  in  a  virtuous  quietness,  which  he 
maintained  by  constant  study,  prayers,  and  medi- 
tations. His  use  was  to  preach  once  every  Sunday, 
and  he,  or  his  curate,  to  catechise  after  the  Second 
Lesson  in  the  Evening  Prayer.  His  sermons 
were  neither  long  nor  earnest,  but  uttered  with  a 
nave  zeal,  and  an  humble  voice  :  his  eyes  always 
fixed  on  one  place,  to  prevent  imagination  from 
wandering  ;  insomuch,  that  he  seemed  to  studv  as 
he  spake.  The  design  of  his  sermons — as  indeed 
of  all  his  discourses — was  to  show  reasons  for 
what  he  spake ;  and  with  these  reasons  such  a 
kind  of  rhetoric,  as  did  rather  convince  and  per- 
suade than  frighten  men  into  piety  ;  studying  not 
80  much  for  matter, — which  he  never  wanted, — as 
for  apt  illustrations,  to  inform  and  teach  his  un- 
learned hearers  by  familiar  examples,  and  then 
make  them  better  by  convincing  applications  ; 
never  labouring  by  hard  words,  and  then  by  need- 
less distinctions  and  subdistinctions,  to  amuse  his 
hearers,  and  get  glory  to  himself  ;  but  glory  only 
to  Crod.  Which  intention,  he  would  often  say, 
was  as  discernible  in  a  preacher  as  a  natural  from 
an  artificial  beaut}'. 

He  never  failed  the  Sunday  before  overj'  Ember- 
week  to  give  notice  of  it  to  his  parishioners,  per- 
suading them  both  to  fast,  and  then  to  double 
their  devotions  for  a  learned  and  a  pious  clerg}', 
but  especially  the  last ;  saying  often,  that  the  life 
of  a  pious  clergyman  was  visible  rhetoric ;  and  so 
convincing,  that  the  most  godless  men — though 
they  would  not  deny  themselves  the  enjoyment  of 
theur  present  lusts^-did  yet  secretly  wish  them- 
selves like  those  of  the  strictest  lives.  And  to 
what  ho  persuaded  others,  he  added  his  own  ex- 
ample of  fasting  and  prayer ;  and  did  usually 
every  Ember-week  take  from  the  parish-clerk  the 
key  of  the  church-door,  into  which  place  he  retired 
every  day,  and  locked  himself  up  for  many  hours ; 
and  did  the  like  most  Fridays  and  other  da^'s  of 
fasting. 

He  would  by  no  means  omit  the  customary  time 
of  procession,  persuading  all,  both  rich  and  poor, 
if  they  desired  the  preservation  of  love,  and  their 
parish-rights  and  hberties,  to  accompany  him  in 
his  perambulation ;  and  most  did  so :  in  which 
perambulation  he  would  usually  express  more 
pleasant  discourse  than  at  other  times,  and  would 
then  always  drop  some  lovine  and  facetious  ob- 
servations to  be  remembered  against  the  next 
year,  espedaUy  by  the  boys  and  young  people  ; 


still  inclining  them,  and  all  his  present  parid 
ioners,  to  meekness,  and  mutual  Kindnesses  to 
love  ;  because  love  thinks  not  evil,  but  coven 
multitude  of  infirmiUes. 

He  was  diligent  to  inquire  who  of  his  parii 
were  sick,  or  any  ways  distressed,  and  would  oAe 
visit  them,  unsent  for ;  supposing  that  the  fitta 
time  to  discover  to  them  those  errors,  to  wbio 
health  and  prosperity  had  blinded  them.  Aa 
havine  by  pious  reasons  and  prayers  roonlde 
them  mto  holy  resolutions  for  the  time  to  oome^  li 
would  incline  them  to  confession  and  bewailiB 
their  sins,  with  purpose  to  forsake  them,  and  the 
to  receive  the  communion,  both  as  a  strengtheoin 
of  those  holy  resolutions,  and  as  a  seal  betwii 
God  and  them  of  his  mercies  to  their  souls,  in  eii 
that  present  sickness  did  put  a  period  to  their  livei 

And  as  he  was  thus  watchful  and  charitable  t 
the  sick,  so  he  was  as  diligent  to  prevent  law-miili 
still  urging  his  parishioners  and  neighbours  to  bsi 
with  each  other's  infirmities,  and  live  in  km 
because  as  St.  John  says,  **  He  that  lives  in  lovv 
lives  in  God  ;  for  God  is  love."  And  to  m»t*>t»w 
this  holy  fire  of  love  constantiy  burning  on  til 
altar  of  a  pure  heart,  his  advice  was  to  watdi  an 
pray,  and  alwa}*s  keep  themselves  fit  to  receive  til 
communion,  and  then  to  receive  it  often  ;  for  i 
was  both  a  confirming  and  strengthening  of  tbsi 
graces.  This  was  his  advice  ;  and  at  his  entimne 
or  departure  out  of  any  house,  he  would  usoal^ 
speak  to  the  whole  family,  and  bless  them  h 
name  ;  insomuch,  that  as  he  seemed  in  his  yoot! 
to  be  taught  of  God,  so  he  seemed  in  this  puuss  t 
teach  his  precepts,  as  Enoch  did,  by  walking  witi 
him  in  all  holiness  and  humility,  making  eaiSk  da; 
a  step  towards  a  blessed  eternity.  And  tiioagl 
in  this  weak  and  declining  age  of  the  world,  sad 
examples  are  become  barren,  and  almost  inersdi 
ble ;  yet  let  his  memory  bo  blest  with  this  tm 
recordation,  because  he  that  praises  Riduun 
Hooker,  praises  God  who  hath  given  such  gifts  I 
men  ;  and  let  this  humble  and  affectionate  relatioi 
of.him  become  such  a  pattern,  as  may  invite  poi 
terity  to  imitate  these  his  virtues. 

This  was  his  constant  behaviour,  both  at  Boom 
and  in  all  the  places  in  which  he  lived  :  thus  dit 
he  walk  with  God,  and  tread  the  footsteps  of  pri 
mitive  piety  ;  and  yet,  as  that  great  example  o 
meekness  and  purity,  even  our  blessed  Jesos,  wa 
not  free  from  false  accusations,  no  more  was  till 
disciple  of  his,  this  most  humble,  most  innooenl 
holy  man.  His  was  a  slander  parallel  to  that  € 
chaiste  Susannah's  by  the  wicked  elders  ;  or  tha 
against  St.  Athanasius,  as  it  is  recorded  in  his  Ufi 
— for  that  holy  man  had  heretical  enemies^ 
slander  which  this  age  calls  trepanning.  Tb 
particulars  need  not  a  repetition  ;  and  that  it  wi 
false,  needs  no  other  testimony  than  the  pnMi 
punishment  of  his  accusers,  and  their  open  eon 
fession  of  his  innocency.  It  was  said,  that  tb 
accusation  was  contrived  by  a  dissenting  brothei 
one  that  endured  not  church-ceremonies,  hatfa^ 
him  for  his  book's  sake,  which  he  was  not  able  t 
answer  ;  and  his  name  hath  been  told  me  :  bat 
have  not  so  much  confidence  in  the  relation,  as  t 
make  my  pen  fix  a  scandal  on  him  to  posterity 
I  shall  ratner  leave  it  doubtful  till  the  great  da; 
of  revelation.  But  this  is  certain,  that  he  la' 
under  the  great  charge,  and  the  anxiety  of  tfat 
accusation,  and  kept  it  secret  to  himself  ror  man; 
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moDths ;  And,  being  a  helpless  man,  had  lain  longer 
under  this  heavy  burthen,  but  that  the  Protector 
of  the  innocent  gave  such  an  accidental  occasion, 
as  forced  him  to  make  it  known  to  his  two  dearest 
friends,  Edwin  Sandys  and  George  Cranmer,  who 
vere  so  sensible  of  their  tutor's  sufterings,  that 
they  gave  themselves  no  rest,  till  by  their  dis- 
({ointions  and  diligence  they  had  found  out  the 
£mud,  and  brought  him  the  welcome  news,  that 
h»  accusers  did  confess  they  had  wronged  him, 
and  begged  his  pardon.  To  which  the  good  man's 
reply  was  to  this  purpose:  ^The  Lord  forgive 
them  ;  and  the  Lord  bless  you  for  this  comfort- 
able news.  Now  have  I  a  just  occasion  to  say 
with  Solomon,  friends  are  bom  for  the  days  of 
adversity  ;  and  such  you  have  proved  to  mo.  And 
to  my  God  I  say,  as  did  the  mother  of  St.  John 
Bsptist,  Thus  hath  the  Lord  dealt  with  me,  in  the 
day  wherein  he  looked  upon  me,  to  take  away  my 
reproach  among  men.  And,  O  my  God  !  neither 
my  fifcy  nor  my  reputation,  are  safe  in  mine  own 
keieping  ;  but  m  thine,  who  didst  take  care  of  me 
vfaon  I  yet  hanged  upon  my  mother's  breast. 
Blessed  are  they  that  put  their  trust  in  thee,  0 
Lord  !  for  when  ialse  witnesses  were  risen  up 
agiinst  me  ;  when  shame  was  ready  to  cover  my 
bee  ;  when  my  nights  were  restless  ;  when  my 
tool  thirsted  for  a  deliverance,  as  the  hart  pantcth 
after  the  rivers  of  inters  ;  then  thou,  Lord,  didst 
hear  my  complaints,  pity  my  condition,  and  art 
aov  become  my  deliverer  ;  and  as  long  as  I  live 
1  win  hold  up  my  hands  in  this  manner,  and  mag- 
nil^  thy  mercies,  who  didst  not  give  me  over  as  a 
pnj  to  mine  enemies  :  the  net  is  broken,  and  they 
trt  taken  in  it.  Oh  !  blessed  are  they  that  put 
their  tmst  in  thee  !  and  no  prosperity  shall  make 
me  fnget  those  days  of  sorrow,  or  to  perform  those 
TOWS  that  I  have  made  to  tliec  in  die  days  of  my 
afliction ;  for  with  such  sacrifices,  thou,  O  God ! 
ait  well  pleased  ;  and  I  will  pay  them." 

Thus  did  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  this  good  man's 
heart  break  forth  :  and  it  is  observable,  that  as  the 
invitation  to  this  slander  was  his  meek  behaviour 
and  dove-like  simplicity,  for  which  he  was  remark- 
able ;  so  his  (Christian  charity  ought  to  be  imitated. 
For  though  the  spirit  of  revcugo  is  so  pleasing  to 
nankindy  that  it  is  never  conquered  but  by  a  super- 
lataral  grace,  revenge  beuig  indeed  so   deeply 
rooted   in    human   nature,  that,  to  prevent  the 
ezecflses  of  it^ — ^for  men  would  not  know  luodcr- 
atim^ — ^Ahoii^ty  God  allows  not  any  degi*ee  of  it 
to  any  man,  but  says  ''  Vengeance  is  mine  : "  and 
dtongh  this  be  said  poatively  bv  God  himself,  yet 
tUi  revenge  is  so  pleasing,  that  man  is  hardly 
penuiaded  to  submit  the  manage  of  it  to  the  time, 
ad  JDBtioe,  and  wisdom  of  his  Creator,  but  would 
ksten  to  be  hia  own  executioner  of  it.     And  yet 
aevertheleflB,  if  any  man  ever  did  wholly  decline, 
Uid  leave  this  pleasing  passion  to  the  time  and 
Keasore  of  God  alone,  it  was  this  Richard  Hooker, 
«f  whom  I  write  :  for  when  his  slanderers  were  to 
ttffer,  he  laboured  to  procure  their  pardon  ;  and 
i4ken  that  was  denied  him,  his  reply  was,  *'  That 
Wcver  he  would  fast  and  pray  that  God  would 
pre  them  repentance,  and  patience  to  undergo 
4elr  punishment.     And  his  prayers  were  so  far 
Rhurned  into  his  own  bosom,  that  the  first  was 
panted,  if  we  may  believe  a  penitent  behaviour, 
>ad  an  open  confession.     And  'tis  ob8er%-ablo,  tliat 
ifter  this  time  he  would  often  say  to  Dr.  Saravia, 


**  Oh  !  with  what  quietness  did  I  enjoy  my  soul, 
after  I  was  free  from  the  fears  of  my  slander  ! 
And  how  much  more  after  a  conflict  and  victory 
over  my  desires  of  revenge  !" 

About  the  year  1600,  and  of  his  age  forty-six, 
he  fell  into  a  long  and  sharp  sickness,  occasioned 
by  a  cold  taken  in  his  passage  by  water  betwixt 
London  and  Gravesend,  from  the  malignity  of 
which  he  was  never  recovered ;  for  after  that 
time,  till  his  death,  he  was  not  free  from  thought- 
ful days  and  restless  nights  :  but  a  submission  to 
His  will  that  makes  the  sick  man's  bed  easy,  by 
giving  rest  to  his  soul,  made  his  very  languishment 
comfortable  :  and  yet  all  this  time  he  was  solicitous 
in  his  study,  and  said  often  to  Dr.  Saravia— who 
saw  him  daily,  and  was  the  chief  comfort  of  his 
life,—"  That  he  did  not  beg  a  long  life  of  God  for 
any  other  reason,  but  to  live  to  finish  his  three 
remaining  books  of  Polity  ;  and  then.  Lord,  let 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace  ;"  which  was  his  usual 
expression.  And  Grod  heard  his  prayers,  though 
he  denied  the  church  tlie  benefit  of  them,  as  com- 
pleted by  himself ;  and  'tis  thought  he  hastened 
his  own  death,  by  hastening  to  give  life  to  his 
books.  But  this  is  certain,  that  the  nearer  he  was 
to  his  death,  tlie  more  he  grew  in  humiUty,  in  holy 
thoughts,  and  resolutions. 

About  a  month  before  his  death,  this  good  man, 
that  never  knew,  or  at  least  never  considered, 
the  pleasures  of  the  palate,  became  fii*st  to  lose  his 
appetite,  and  then  to  have  an  averseness  to  all 
food,  insomuch  that  he  seemed  to  live  some  inter- 
mitted weeks  by  the  smell  of  meat  only,  and  yet 
still  studied  and  writ.  And  now  his  guardian  angel 
seemed  to  foretel  him  that  the  day  of  his  dissolu- 
tion drew  near ;  for  which  his  vigorous  soul 
appeared  to  thirst. 

In  this  time  of  his  sickness,  and  not  many  days 
before  his  death,  his  house  was  robbed  ;  of  which 
he  having  notice,  his  question  was.  Are  my  books 
and  written  papers  safe  1  And  being  answered 
tliat  they  were  ;  his  reply  was,  Then  it  matters 
not  ;  for  no  other  loss  can  trouble  me. 

About  one  day  before  his  death.  Dr.  Saravia, 
who  knew  the  very  secrets  of  his  soul,  for  tliey 
were  supposed  to  be  confessors  to  each  other, 
came  to  him,  and,  after  a  conference  of  tl^e  benefit, 
the  necessity,  and  safety  of  the  church's  absolution, 
it  was  resolved  the  doctor  should  give  him  both 
that  and  the  sacrament  the  day  followuig.  To 
which  end  the  doctor  came,  and,  after  a  short 
retirement  and  privacy,  they  two  returned  to  the 
company  ;  and  then  the  doctor  gave  him,  and 
some  of  those  friends  which  were  with  him,  tlie 
blessed  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Jesus.  Which  being  performed,  the  doctor  thought 
he  saw  a  reverend  gaiety  and  joy  in  his  face  ;  but 
it  lasted  not  long  ;  for  his  bodily  infirmities  did 
return  suddenly,  and  became  more  visible,  inso- 
much that  the  doctor  apprehended  death  ready  to 
seize  him  ;  yet,  after  some  amendment,  left  him 
at  night,  with  a  promise  to  return  early  the  day 
following  ;  which  he  did,  and  then  found  him 
better  in  appearance,  deep  in  contemplation,  and 
not  inclinable  to  discourse  ;  which  gave  the  doctor 
occasion  to  requii*e  his  present  thoughts.  To 
which  he  replied,  "  That  he  was  meditating  the 
number  and  nature  of  angels,  and  their  blessed 
obedience  and  order,  without  which,  peace  could 
not  be  in  Heaven :  and  oh  1  that  it  might  be  bo  on 
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earfh  !"  After  which  words,  he  said,  **  I  have 
lived  to  see  this  world  is  made  up  of  perturbations ; 
and  I  have  been  long  preparing  to  leave  it,  and 
gathering  comfort  for  the  dreadful  hour  of  making 
my  account  with  God,  which  I  now  apprehend  to 
be  near  :  and  though  I  have  by  his  grace  loved 
him  in  my  youth,  and  feared  him  in  mine  i^, 
and  laboured  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
to  him,  and  to  all  men  ;  yet  if  thou,  0  Lord  !  be 
extreme  to  mark  what  I  have  done  amiss,  who 
can  abide  it  ?  And  therefore,  where  I  have  failed. 
Lord,  shew  mercy  to  me  ;  for  I  plead  not  my 
righteousness,  but  the  forgiveness  of  my  unright- 
eousness, for  His  merits,  who  died  to  purchase 
pardon  for  penitent  sinners.  And  since  I  owe 
thee  a  death,  Lord,  let  it  not  be  terrible,  and  then 
take  thine  own  time ;  I  submit  to  it :  let  not  mine, 
O  Lord  !  but  let  thy  will  be  done."  With  which 
expression  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  slumber  ; 
dangerous  as  to  his  recovery,  yet  recover  he  did, 
but  it  was  to  speak  only  these  few  words  :  **  Good 
doctor,  God  hath  heard  my  daily  petitions,  for  I 
ftm  at  peace  with  all  men,  and  he  is  at  peace  with 
me ;  and  from  that  blessed  assurance  I  feel  that 
inward  joy,  which  this  world  can  neither  give  nor 
take  from  me :  my  conscience  beareth  me  this 
witness,  and  this  witness  makes  the  thoughts  of 
death  joyful.  I  could  wish  to  live  to  do  the  church 
more  service ;  but  cannot  hope  it,  for  my  days 
are  past  as  a  shadow  that  returns  not."  More  he 
would  have  spoken,  but  his  spirits  failed  him  ; 
and,  alter  a  short  conflict  betwixt  nature  and 
death,  a  quiet  sigh  put  a  period  to  his  last  breath, 
and  so  he  fell  asleep.  And  now  he  seems  to  rest 
like  Iiazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom.  Let  me  here 
draw  his  curtain,  till  with  the  most  glorious  com- 
pany cf  the  patriarchs  and  apostles,  the  most  noble 
army  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  this  most  learned, 
most  humble,  holy  man  shall  also  awake  to  receive 


an  eternal  tranquillit}*,  and  with  it  a  mater  dsgne 
of  glory,  than  conmion  Christians  £aU  be  made 
partakers  of. 

In  the  mean  time,  bless,  O  Lord  !  Lord,  bles 
his  brethren,  the  clergy'  of  this  nation,  with  effec- 
tual endeavours  to  attain,  if  not  to  his  great  leam- 
i°S>  y^^  to  ^^  remarkable  meekness,  his  godly 
simplicity,  and  his  Christian  moderation  ;  for  these 
will  bring  peace  at  the  last.  And,  Lord,  let  his 
most  excellent  writings  be  blessed  with  what  he 
designed,  when  he  undertook  them  :  which  wm, 
glory  to  iheef  0  God !  on  high,  peace  in  thy  churdi, 
and  good-will  to  mankind.     Amen,  amen. 

IZAAK  WaIAOIT. 


This  following  epitaph  ^-as  long  since  presented  to 
the  world,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Hooker,  by  Sir 
William  Cowper,  who  also  built  him  a  fiiir 
monument  in  Bourne  church,  and  acknowledges 
him  to  have  been  his  spiritual  father. 

Though  nothing  eaa  be  spoke  worthy  his  fame. 

Or  the  ranemhrmnoe  of  that  precious  name. 

Judicious  Hooker ;  though  thia  cost  be  spent 

On  him,  that  hath  a  huUng  monument 

In  his  own  books ;  yet  ought  we  to  express. 

If  not  his  worth,  yet  our  rotq>ectfulneas. 

Church  ceremonies  ho  maintain'd  ;  then  w!iy 

^Vithout  all  ceremony  should  he  die? 

Was  it  because  his  life  and  death  should  be 

Both  equal  patterns  of  humility  ? 

Or  that  perhaps  this  only  glorious  one 

Was  above  all*  to  ask,  why  had  he  none? 

Yet  he,  that  lay  so  long  obscurely  low. 

Doth  now  preferr'd  to  greater  honours  90. 

Ambitious  men,  learn  henoe  to  be  more  wise, 

Ilumility  is  the  true  way  to  rise: 

And  Qod  in  me  this  lesson  did  inq>Ire, 

To  bid  this  humble  man,  •*  Friend,  sit  up  hiffcor. 


APPENDIX. 


Awn  now,  having  by  a  long  and  laborJons  search  satia- 
fled  myself,  and  I  hope  my  reader,  by  imparting  to  him 
tiM  true  relation  of  Mr.  Hooker's  life,  I  ara  des'rous  also 
to  acquaint  him  with  some  obtervations  that  relate  to  it, 
and  which  could  not  properly  fall  to  be  spoken  of  till  after 
bis  death ;  of  which  my  reader  may  expect  a  brief  and 
true  account  in  the  following  appendix. 

And  first,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  he  died  in  the 
forty-scTenth,  if  not  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age ; 
which  I  mention,  beoause  many  have  believed  him  to  be 
more  aged :  but  I  have  so  examined  it,  as  to  be  oonfident 
I  mistake  not ;  and  for  the  year  of  his  death,  Mr.  Camden, 
who,  in  his  Annals  of  (^ueen  Elizabeth,  1588,  mentions 
him  with  a  high  commendation  of  his  life  and  learning, 
declares  him  to  die  in  the  year  1099 ;  and  yet  in  that 
inscription  of  his  monument,  set  up  at  the  charge  of  Sir 
William  Cowper,  in  Bourne  Church,  where  Mr.  Hooker 
was  buried,  his  death  is  there  said  to  be  in  anno  1603 ;  but 
doubtless  both  are  mislakca ;  for  I  have  it  attested  under 
ttM  hand  of  William  Somnor,  the  archbishop's  registrar 
fur  the  province  of  Canterbury,  that  Richard  Hooker's 
will  bears  date  October  S6th  in  anno  1600,  and  that  it  was 
proved  the  third  of  December  folk>wing«. 


And  that  at  his  dnath  he  left  four  danghten,  AUo% 
Cic^y,  Jane,  and  Margaret ;  that  he  gave  to  each  of  i 
an  hundred  pounds ;  that  ho  left  Joan,  his  wife,  his 
executrix  ;  and  that,  by  his  inventory,  his  estcte— a  { 
part  of  it  being  in  books— came  to  109S{.  9t.  Sii.,  wUeh 
was  much  more  than  he  thought  himself  worth ;  aal 
which  was  not  got  by  his  care,  much  less  by  the 
housewifery  of  his  wife,  but  saved  by  his  trusty  i 
Thomas  Lone,  that  was  wiser  than  his  master  la 
money  for  him,  and  more  frugal  than  his  inlnrraM  la 
keepbig  of  it.  Of  which  will  of  Mr.  Hooker's  I  shaU  «f 
no  more,  but  that  his  dear  friend  Thomas,  the  father  «f 


Aad  the  nadtr  may  lake  nottoe,  tiiat 


I  lint 


writ  this  appendix  to  the  Life  of  Mr.  Hooker,  Mr.  FobiiaB, 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  hath  showed  me  a  good  aa- 
thority  for  the  very  day  and  hour  of  Mr.  Hooker's  d«ilh, 
in  one  of  his  books  of  Polity,  which  had  been  AmhWrtiop 
Laud'a  In  which  book,  besides  many  considerable  mai^ 
ginal  notes  of  some  pasnges  of  his  time,  under  the  biitep*B 
own  hand,  there  is  also  written  in  the  title-page  of  ttaft 
book— which  now  is  Mr.  Fnlman's— this  attestation  :^ 

Richardus  Hooker  vir  sununis  dootrinse  dotibns  omatna, 
de  ecciesift  prccipui  Ani^icanft  opClmi  merltaa,  oUlt 
Jfovemb.  S,  drelter  hotam  ttinwlam 
anno  1000. 
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Gtorge  Cnnmer.— of  whom  I  have  spoken,  and  shall 
have  ocoa^on  to  lay  more,— was  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  it 

One  of  hia  eldest  daughters  was  married  to  one  Chalinor, 
■jmetkne  a  a^oolmaster  In  Chichester,  and  are  hoth  dead 
kng  since.  Margaret,  his  yomiget>t  daugh  ter.  was  married 
unto  Esdciel  Charke.  hachelor  in  divinity,  and  rector  of 
St  Nicholas  in  Ilarbledown,  near  Canterbury,  who  died 
skaat  aixtecn  years  past,  and  had  a  eon  Ezekiel.  now 
Ihrfng ,  and  in  sacred  orders ;  being  at  this  time  rector  of 
WaMron  in  Sussex.  She  left  also  a  daughter,  with  both 
whom  I  hM,ve  spoken  not  many  months  past,  and  find  her 
Is  be  a  widow  in  a  condititm  that  wants  not,  but  very  far 
Asm  abounding.  And  these  two  attested  unto  me,  that 
Richard  Hooker,  thdr  grandfather,  had  a  sister,  by  name 
BiabeCh  Ilarvey,  that  lived  to  the  age  of  121  years,  and 
disd  in  the  month  of  September,  1663. 

For  bis  other  two  daughters  I  can  learn  little  certainty, 
tat  have  beard  they  both  died  before  they  were  mar> 
liifeable.  And  fur  his  wife,  she  was  so  unlike  Jephtha's 
dughter.  that  she  staid  not  a  comely  time  to  bewail  her 
vidowhood ;  nor  lived  long  ca(»ugh  to  repent  her  second 
BHtriage ;  ifor  which,  doubtless,  she  would  liave  found 
cnsa,  if  then  had  been  but  four  noonths  betwixt  Mr. 
Hseker's  and  her  death,  liut  she  is  dead,  and  let  her 
other  infinnitics  be  buried  with  her. 

Thus  much  briefly  for  his  age,  the  year  of  his  death, 
Us  rngtmiet  his  wife,  and  his  children.  I  am  next  to 
ipesk  of  hia  books;  eonceming  which  I  shall  have  a 
■ssesBity  of  being  longer,  or  shall  neither  do  right  to 
mjmif,  or  my  reader,  which  is  chiefly  intended  in  this 


I  have  declared  in  bis  life,  that  he  proposed  eight 

ksdca,  and  that  his  first  four  were  printed  anno  UXM,  and 

Us  fifth  book  first  printed,  and  alone,  anno  lA^;  and 

tkst  he  lived  to  finish  the  remaining  three  of  the  pro- 

psHd  eight:    but  whether  we   have  the  last  three  as 

teidwd  by  himself,  is  a  Just  and  material  question,  oon< 

CBsiDg  which  I  do  declare,  that  I  have  been  told  almost 

fery  years  pest,  by  one  that  very  well  know  Mr.  Hooker 

sad  thealTairs  of  his  family,  that,  about  a  month  after  the 

dstth  of  Mr.  Hooker,  Bishop  Whitgift,  then  ArchbUhop 

«f  Gsnicrbnry,  sent  one  of  his  chaplains  to  inquire  of 

Mra  Hooker  for  the  three  remaining  books  of  Polity  writ 

bjr  her  husband ;  of  which  she  would  not,  or  could  not, 

gfie  any  acoonnt ;  and  tltat  about  throe  months  after  that 

tine  the  biabop  procured  her  to  be  sent  for  to  London,  and 

tea  by  his  procurement  she  was  to  be  examined  by  some 

«f  her  Majcaty's  council  c<moeming  the  diapoaal  of  those 

bosks;  but,  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  next  day's 

enmination,  the  bishop  invited  her  to  Lambeth,  and  after 

anae  friendly  qneeciona,  she  confessed  to  him,  "  that  one 

Mr.  Charke,  and  anothn  minister  that  dwelt  near  Canter- 

lovy,  came  to  her,  and  desired  that  they  might  go  into  her 

l*ls  Btndy,  and  look  upon  some  of  his  writings ;  and 

they  two  burnt  and  tore  many  of  them,  assuring 

kv,  fliat  they  were  writings  not  fit  to  be  seen ;  and  that 

Aakneir  iw**»*"g  more  concerning  them.*    Her  lodging 

wm  thru  in  King-street  in  Westminster,  where  she  was 

:t  nsoming  dead  in  her  bed,  and  her  new  husband 

and  questioned  for  it;  but  he  was  decUred 

of  her  death. 

I  declare  also,  that  Dr.  John  Bpenc^,— mentioned 

life  of  Mr.  Hooker,— who  was  of  Mr.  Hooker's 

and  of  his  time  these,  and  betwixt  whom  there 

ves  »  friendly  a  fHendshlp,  that  they  continually  advised 

ha  all  their  studies,  and  particularly  in  what  oon- 

booka  of  Poli^— this  Dr.  Spencer,  the  three 

being  lost,  had  delivered  into  his  handa— I 

aUk  by  Blalinp  Whitgift—the  imperfect  books,  or  first 

naili  dnwgtats  of  them,  to  be  made  as  perfect  as  they 

adbi  be  by  bin,  who  both  knew  Mr.  Hooker's  hand- 

viltkig.  and  was  best  acquainted  with  his  intentions. 

Aai  a  fair  tcetimony  of  this  may  appear  by  an  epistle, 

lot,  modi  aanally  printed  before  Mr.  Hooker's  five  books, 

I  know  mit  why,  in  the  last  impression  of 

ither  in  aono  1668,  in  which  the  pub- 

te  impoae  the  three  doubtful  hooka,  to  be  the 

ir.  Uosiutr^with  these  two  lettera. 


J.  8.,  at  the  end  of  the  said  epistle,  which  was  meant  for 
this  John  Spencer ;  in  which  epistle  the  reader  may  find 
tliese  words,  which  may  give  some  authority  to  what  I 
have  here  wntten  of  his  last  throe  boolcs. 

"  And  though  Mr.  Hooker  hastened  his  own  death  by 
hasteniog  to  give  life  to  his  books,  yet  lie  held  out  Mrith 
his  eyes  to  behold  these  Beqjnmins,  these  sons  of  his  right 
hand,  though  to  him  they  proved  Benonies,  sons  of  pain 
and  sorrow.  Hut  some  evii-di&poscMi  minds,  whether  of 
malice  or  oovetousncss,  or  wicked  blind  zeal,  it  is  uncer- 
tain, as  soon  as  they  were  bom,  and  their  father  dead, 
smothered  them,  and  by  conveying  the  po^cct  copies,  left 
unto  us  nothing  but  the  old,  imperfect,  mangled  draughts^ 
dismembered  into  pieces;  no  fav«>ur,  no  grace,  not  the 
shadow  of  themselves  remaining  in  them.  Had  the 
father  lived  to  behold  them  thus  defaced,  he  might  rightly 
have  named  them  Benonies,  the  sons  of  sorrow ;  but  being 
the  learned  will  not  sufl'er  them  to  die  and  he  buried,  it  is 
intended  the  world  shall  see  them  as  they  arc  ;  the  learned 
will  find  in  them  some  shadows  and  resemblances  of  their 
father's  face.  God  grant,  that  as  they  were  with  their 
brethren  dedicated  to  the  church  for  messengers  of  peace, 
so,  in  the  strength  of  that  little  breath  of  life  that  re> 
maineth  in  them,  they  may  prosper  in  their  work,  and,  by 
satisfying  the  doubts  of  such  as  are  willing  to  learn,  they 
may  help  to  give  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  these  our 
civil  wars.  J.  B." 

And  next  the  reader  may  note,  that  this  epistle  of  Dr. 
Spencer's  was  writ  and  firbt  printed  within  four  years 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hooker,  in  which  time  all  diligent 
search  had  been  made  for  the  perfect  copies ;  and  then 
granted  not  recoverable,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  be 
completed  out  of  Mr.  Hooker's  n)ugh  draughts,  as  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  said  Dr.  Spencer  in  the  said  epistle,  since 
whose  death  it  is  now  fifty  years. 

And  I  do  profess  by  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  that  Dr. 
Spencer's  wife— who  was  my  aunt,  and  sl»ter  to  George 
Cranmer,  of  whom  I  have  spoken. — told  me  forty  yean 
since,  in  these,  or  in  words  to  this  purpose : — **  That  her 
husband  had  made  up,  or  finished  Mr.  Hookert  last  three 
books ;  and  that  upon  her  husband's  death-bed,  or  In  his 
last  sickness,  ho  gave  them  into  her  hand,  with  a  charge 
that  they  should  not  be  seen  by  any  man,  but  be  by  her 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  then  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, which  was  Dr.  Abbot,  or  unto  Dr.  King,  then 
Bishop  of  London,  and  that  she  did  as  he  eqjoined  her." 

I  do  c<mceive,  ttiat  from  Dr.  Spencer's,  and  no  other 
copy,  there  have  been  divers  transcripts;  and  I  know 
that  these  were  to  be  fotmd  in  several  places ;  as  namely, 
in  Sir  Thomas  Bodley's  library ;  in  that  of  Dr.  Andrews, 
late  Bishop  of  Winton ;  In  the  late  Lord  Gonwayls ;  in 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's;  and  in  the  Bishop  of 
Armagh's,  and  in  many  others ;  and  most  of  these  pre- 
tended to  be  the  author's  own  hand,  but  mu<di  dlwgree 
ing,  being  indeed  altered  and  diminished,  as  men  have 
thought  fittest  to  make  Mr.  Hooker's  Judgment  suit  with 
their  fancies,  or  give  authority  to  their  corrupt  designs ; 
and  for  proof  of  a  part  of  this,  take  these  following  ties* 
timonica 

Dr.  Barnard,  sometime  duplain  to  Dr.  Udier,  late 
lord  archbishop  of  Armagh,  hath  declared  in  a  late  book, 
oalled  Ciavi  Trabales,  printed  by  Richard  Hodgkinson, 
anno  1061.  that,  in  his  search  and  examination  of  the  said 
bishop's  manuscripts,  he  found  the  three  written  books 
which  were  supposed  the  sixth,  seventh,  snd  eighth  of  Mr. 
Hooker's  books  of  EcolesUstical  Polity :  and  that  in  the 
said  three  books— now  printed  as  Mr.  Hooker's— there  are 
so  many  omissions,  that  they  amount  to  many  paragraphia 
and  which  cause  many  incoherencies  :  the  omissions  are 
set  down  at  large  in  the  said  printed  book,  to  whidi 
I  refer  the  reader  for  the  whole;  but  think  fit  In  this 
place  to  insert  this  following  short  part  of  some  of  the 
said  omissions. 

"  First,  as  there  could  be  in  natural  bodies  no  motion  of 
anything,  unless  there  were  some  first  which  moved  all 
things,  and  continued  unmoveable;  even  so  in.  poUtSa 
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LETTER  UNTO  MR.  RICHARD  HOOEEIt, 

Junl«  .hould  K»  iBn'nlfly  to  .  d«le.  rvn^  tupmor 

Fibraarf.  iMB. 

hsTliK  hii  nipertor  iriUiout  »d,  whitb  cmdoI  be  j  Okto- 

yi>™«wrll-.prlB|.  tHollowetli.  tliml«:  .  Hprnnc  bnd 

WuT  poctaritf  lillkel;  lojndin  of  Ibeee  nulten  «■ 

or  liuUn.  whrnnnto  ill  on.  nibjtct.  tail  llteU  in  Mb- 

mnlnjicbDnb  dledpilno.  <n>  mif  Ibe  better  e«i]eelm 

fl  w.  sU  to  mind  wtant  our  own  Me.  wlUiln  f«  7-n, 

onRbl  to  l»«  In  ■  kfagdom.  whn  bat  ■  king  .h.11 !»" 

Itr    Kinji,  lbm!<o".ornoiiuin,€anh»>el«wfiil  power 

loJudjM. 

pHt  Df  Ibe  leemed  in  thi-  [uid  wem  either  eacerir  iMtettt 

-  If  priTslo  men  nlfend,  Ihne  It  lb.  ma«t«r»tB  o«r 

or  f.TOoniblj  Inclined  lh»t»my.    Tbe  boom  then  ■niHB 

prtaoei   If  prln™.  Iher.  »   h«T«..   k  lribun.1   betor. 

eounded  DnrrwhciK  In  pulpFtt.  and  In  common  phiHe  d 

which  they  J..II  .pp«r;  m   «rUi  Iho).  «;>  nol  K- 

nen'n  iipoorh.    The  cnnlnrj  pirl  brfMn  Is  fur  tbr;  hid 

eennUble  to  u.^,"     H™,  -j.  tb.  dacffl^,  It  hr«k.  eff 

Mr.  FnWlui  PhUllp.*.  a  m«n  of  note  (or  hi.  uirfuL  bmlu. 

1e  klPi  OT  Hiprcni« 


Indlinitlci 


l.  thewi 


Miould  be  printed  af ' 


U.I  three  pFintf^l  budkB :  end  thii  DiAy  pro-  [j^  heth  iMetowed  upon  him.  thcnud vce— though  tiotU^ 

.  reMan  why  Dr.  Baadcraon.  the  Hid  Icuned  gi,„i  u,a«f_n,g,i  need?  conf™.    Now  of  lite  ^Kn  tk* 

loee  writing,  uemhighly end  Juitly.iluBl.—  ^^[  „[  „„  tniwdi  the  diecLplinc  ii  gmllf  deovslj 

tcbuirencM-  tho  time  of  bl.  il«th,  ot  In  hii  ^J^^^^  judpncnt.  begin  to  iwmjr  on  the  nthn  ildei  tka 
■'■'  ■  ■     re  wilghtd  It.  end  fo 


Dt  felr»dy  printed. 


only  n^  i-     " 


the  uld  lord  required  the  king  to  grant  tbe  truth  of  IiIb     ^^^  ^       g^, 
UTRumcnt.  beceUHlt  w(w  the  judgmpiil  cif  Mr.  Hooker. —     drann  at  flr 

replied,  "They  were  not  allowed  to  be  Mr.  Ilouker'e  I  ^Jtxalttho^ 

pi-ote  oat  of  thoac  doubtful  booln.  if  he  h-otild  Imt  conF#nt      (he  roomt   ' 
to  the  Judgment  of  Mr-  Hooker.  In  the  other  Hre.  tiat  |  ,^j.^  ^„,  \^ 


TTing  or  disbelieving  tbem  to  be 
he  deel^n  ud  muie||e  of  tbeee 


refomiod  home;  they  bvr* 


u  I  degree  mote  nlrrlng.    Admonlti.ins  were  directed  t* 
leperllomenl  In  peremptory  iort  Kgalnft  our  whole  fans 


in  English  and  I 
Dericee  were  •> 

dptine  witbou 


le  prmellee  of  tbe  die- 
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I.  n»t  whflnM  T.  CL  and  others  bis  great  masters,  had 
ahrsjs  before  set  oat  the  discipline  as  a  qneen,  and  as  the 
danghter  of  God ;  be  oontrarywise,  to  make  her  more  ao- 
oeptable  to  the  people,  brought  her  forth  as  a  vice  upon 
the  stage.  S.  This  conceit  of  bis  was  grounded— as  may 
be  mppoaed — upon  this  rare  policy,  that  seeing  the  dis- 
dpUne  was  by  writing  refuted,  in  Parliament  r^ected,  in 
neret  comers  bunted  out  and  decried,  it  was  imagined 
that  by  open  railing, — ^irtiioh  to  the  ridgar  is  commonly 
most  plaoaibler— the  state  ecclesiastical  might  have  been 
4mwn  into  such  contempt  and  hatred,  as  the  overthrow 
thereof  should  have  been  most  grateful  to  all  men,  and  in 
a  maaner  desired  by  all  the  common  people.  3.  It  may  be 
ioCed— and  this  I  know  myself  to  be  true— how  some  of 
them,  although  they  could  not  for  shame  approve  so  lewd 
IB  action,  yet  were  content  to  lay  hold  on  it  to  ihe 
sdvanoement  of  their  cause,  by  acknowledging  therein 
the  secret  Judgments  of  God  against  the  bishops,  and 
hsping  that  some  good  might  be  wrought  thereby  for  his 
dmrch ;  aa  indeed  there  was,  though  not  according  to 
their  construction.  For  4thly,  contrary  to  their  expecta- 
tioD,  that  railing  q>lrit  did  not  only  not  further,  but 
extremely  disgrace  and  prejudice  their  cause,  when  it  was 
flace  perceived  from  how  low  degrees  of  contradiction, 
at  lirat,  to  what  outrage  of  contumely  and  slander,  they 
vcre  at  length  proceeded ;  and  were  also  likely  to  proceed 
farther. 

A  farther  degree  of  outrage  was  also  in  fact :  certain* 
fvopbets  did  arise,  who  deeming  it  not  possible  that  God 
Aoold  snfTcr  that  to  be  undone,  which  tbey  did  so  fiercely 
taire  to  have  done,  namely,  that  his  holy  saints,  the 
fkraarers  and  fathers  of  the  discipline,  should  bo  enlarged, 
sad  driivered  from  persecution ;  and  seeing  no  means  of 
Miverance  ordinary,  were  fain  to  persuade  themselves 
ttat  God  must  ueeds  raise  some  extraordinary  means ; 
ad  being  persuaded  of  none  so  well  as  of  themselves,  they 
ferfliwith  must  needs  be  the  instruments  of  this  great 
work.  Hereupon  they  framed  unto  themselves  an  assured 
hope,  that,  upon  their  preaching  out  of  a  peas-cart  in 
Cheopside,  all  the  multitude  would  have  presently  Joined 
utD  them,  and  in  amaxemcnt  of  mind  have  asked  them, 
"  Viri  fratrea,  quid  agimiis  ?"  whereunto  it  is  likely  they 
woold  have  returned  an  answer  far  unlike  to  that  of  St. 
PMer:  "Such  and  such  are  men  unworthy  to  govern; 
plaek  them  down :  such  and  such  are  the  dear  children  of 
6td :  let  them  be  advanced." 

Of  two  of  these  men  it  is  meet  to  speak  with  all  com- 
idsetation ;  yet  so,  that  others  by  their  example  may 
fiDdve  instruction,  and  withal  wmo  light  may  appear, 
«hat  stirring  afFections  the  discipline  is  like  to  inspire,  if 
it  light  upon  apt  and  prepared  minds. 

Now  if  any  man  doubt  of  what  society  they  were ;  or  if 
(he  reformers  dL%laira  them,  pretending  that  by  them 
ftey  were  condemned ;  let  these  points  be  considered. 
L  VThoso  associates  were  they  before  they  entered  into 
tUs  frantic  passion  ?  Whose  sermons  did  they  frequent  ? 
Vhom  did  they  admire  ?  S.  Even  when  they  were  entering 
into  it,  whose  advice  did  they  require?  and  when  they 
nre  in,  whose  approbation  ?  whom  advertised  they  of 
(heir  purpoee  ?  whose  assistance  by  prayer  did  they  re- 
^■ert  ?  But  we  deal  injuriously  with  them  to  lay  this  to 
Aeir  charge  :  for  they  reproved  and  condemned  it.  ITow '. 
Hi  they  disclose  it  to  the  mi^iristrato,  that  it  might  be 
■pprpi-kfecd  ;  or  were  they  not  rather  content  to  stimd  aloof 
If,  and  SCO  the  end  of  it,  as  being  loath  to  quench  that 
9irit?  No  doubt  these  mad  practitioners  were  of  their 
atiety.  with  whom  before,  and  in  the  practice  of  their 
■adness,  they  had  most  affinity.  Hereof  read  Dr.  Ban- 
cnfl'sbook. 

A  third  inducement  may  bo  to  dislike  of  the  di^scipline, 
Vwe  consider  not  only  how  far  the  Reformers  themselves 
Ittve  proceeded,  but  what  others  upon  their  foundations 
iMLve  built.  Ifcrc  come  theBrownists  in  the  first  rank, 
<hnr  lineal  descendants,  who  have  seized  upon  a  number 
4  rtraag*  opinions;  whereof,  although  their  ancestors 
dtt  refonncrs,  were  never  actually  possessed,  yet,  by 

t^t  and  interest  from  them  derived,  the  Bn»vnists  and 
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Barrowists  have  taken  possesshm  of  them :  for  if  the 
positions  of  the  reformers  be  true,  I  cannot  see  how  the 
main  and  general  condnsions  of  Brownism  should  be 
false;  for  upon  these  two  points,  as  I  conceive,  they 
stand. 

1.  That,  because  we  have  no  church,  they  are  to  sever 
themselves  from  us.  2.  That  without  civil  authority  they 
are  to  erect  a  church  of  their  own.  And  if  the  former  of 
these  be  true,  the  latter,  I  suppose,  will  follow:  for  if 
above  all  things  men  be  to  regard  tlieir  salvation ;  and  if 
out  of  the  church  there  be  no  salvation,  it  foUoweth, 
that,  if  we  have  no  church,  we  have  no  means  of  salvation  ; 
and  therefore  separation  from  us  in  that  respect  is  both 
lawful  and  necessary ;  as  also,  that  men.  so  separated 
from  the  false  and  counterfeit  church,  are  to  associate 
themselves  unto  some  church  ;  not  to  ours ;  to  the  popish 
much  less ;  therefore  to  one  of  their  own  making.  Now 
the  ground  of  all  these  inferences  being  this,  that  in  otir 
church  there  is  no  moans  of  salvatiim,  is  out  of  the 
reformer's  principles  most  clearly  to  be  proved.  For 
wheresoever  any  matter  of  faith  unto  salvation  necessary 
is  denied,  there  can  be  no  means  of  salvation  ;  but  in  the 
Church  of  England,  the  discipline,  by  them  accounted  a 
matter  of  faith,  and  necessary  to  salvation,  is  not  only 
denied,  but  impugned,  and  the  professors  thereof  op- 
pressed.   Ergo. 

Again, — but  this  reason  perhaps  is  weak,— every  true 
Church  of  Christ  acknowledgeth  the  whole  Gospel  of 
Christ :  the  discipline,  in  their  opinion,  i«  a  part  of  the 
gospel,  and  yet  by  our  church  resisted.    Krgo. 

Again,  the  discipline  is  essentially  imited  to  the  church  ; 
by  which  term  essentially,  they  must  mean  cither  an 
essential  part,  or  an  essential  property.  Both  which 
ways  it  must  needs  be,  that  where  that  essential  discipline 
is  not,  neither  is  there  any  church.  If  therefore  between 
them  and  the  Brownists  tliere  should  be  appointed  a 
solemn  disputation,  whereof  with  us  tbey  have  been  often- 
times so  eamciit  challengers ;  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
other  answer  they  could  posKibly  frame  to  these  and  the 
like  arguments  wherewith  they  may  be  pressed,  but  fairly 
to  deny  the  conclusion, — for  all  the  premises  are  thehr 
own— or  mther  ingeniously  to  reverse  their  own  principle 
before  laid,  whereon  so  foul  absurdities  have  been  so 
firmly  built  What  further  proofs  you  can  bring  out  of 
their  high  words,  magnifying  the  discipline,  I  leave  to 
your  better  remembrance :  but,  above  all  points,  I  am 
desirous  this  one  should  be  strongly  enforced  against 
them,  because  it  wringeth  them  most  of  all,  and  is  of  all 
others,  for  aught  I  see,  tho  most  unanswerable.  Yon 
may  notwithstanding  say,  that  you  would  be  heartily  glad 
these  their  positions  might  be  salved,  as  tlie  Brownists 
might  not  appear  to  have  issued  out  of  their  loins:  but 
until  that  bo  done,  they  must  give  us  leave  to  think 
that  they  have  cast  the  seed  wbereout  these  tares  are 
grown. 

Another  sort  of  men  there  are,  which  have  been  con- 
tent to  run  on  with  the  Beformers  for  a  time,  and  to  make 
them  poor  instruments  of  their  own  designs.  These  are  a 
sort  of  godlesA  politics,  who,  perceiving  the  plot  of  discipline 
to  consiHt  of  these  two  parts,  the  overthrow  of  episcopal, 
and  erection  of  presbyterial  authority :  and  that  this  latter 
can  take  no  place  till  the  former  be  removed ;  are  content 
to  Join  with  them  in  the  destructive  part  of  discipline, 
bearing  them  in  hand,  that  in  the  other  also  they  shall 
find  them  as  ready.  But  when  time  shall  come,  it  may 
be  they  would  be  as  loath  to  be  yoked  with  that  kind  of 
regiment,  as  now  they  are  willing  to  be  released  from  this. 
These  men's  ends  in  all  their  actions  is  distraction  ;  their 
pretence  and  colour,  reformation.  Those  things  which 
under  this  colour  they  hsve  effected  to  their  own  good,  arc, 
1.  By  maintaining  a  contrary  faction,  they  have  kept  the 
clergy  always  in  awe,  and  thereby  mado  them  more 
pliable,  and  willing  to  buy  their  peace.  2.  By  maintain- 
ing an  opinion  of  eqimlity  among  ministers,  they  have 
made  way  to  their  own  purposes  for  devouring  cathedral 
churches,  and  bishop's  livings.  3.  By  exclaiming  against 
abuses  in  the  church,  they  have  carried  their  own  corrnpt 
dealings  in  the  civil  state  more  covertly.  For  sujh  is  the 
nature  of  tho  multitude,  that  they  ero  not  ablo  to  appre- 
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hflod  many  things  at  onot ;  to  aa  being  poaKaaad  with  a 
dislike  or  liking  of  any  one  thing,  many  other  in  the 
meantime  may  escape  them  without  being  perceived.  4. 
They  have  sought  to  disgrace  the  clergry,  in  entertaining  a 
conceit  in  men's  minds,  and  confirming  it  by  continual 
practice,  Uiat  men  of  learning,  and  specially  of  the  clergy, 
which  are  employed  in  the  chiefest  kind  ctf  learning,  are 
not  to  be  admitted  to  matters  of  state ;  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  all  woU-goVemed  oonmumwealths,  and  of  oar 
own  till  these  late  years. 

A  third  sort  of  men  there  are,  though  not  descended 
from  the  reformers,  yet  in  part  raised  and  greatly  strength- 
ened by  them  ;   namely,   the  cursed  crew  of  atheists. 
This  also  is  one  of  those  points,  which  I  am  desirous  you 
should  handle  most  effectually,  and  strain  yourself  therein 
to  all  points  of  motion  and  affection  ;  as  in  that  of  the 
Brownists,  to  all  strengtli  and  sinews  of  reason.    Ttiis 
is  a  sort  most  damnable,  and  yet  by  the  general  suspicion 
of  the  world  at  Uiis  day  most  common.    The  causes  of  it 
which  are  in  the  parties  themselves,  although  you  handle 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  book,  yet  here  again  they 
may  be  touched :  but  the  occasions  of  help  and  f urtherance^ 
which  by  the  reformers  have  been  yielded  unto  them,  are, 
as  I  conceive,  two ;  namely,  senseless  preaching,  and  dia* 
gracing  of  the  ministry :  for  how  bhould  not  men  dare  to 
Impugn  tliat,  which  neither  by  force  of  reason,  nor  by 
authority  of  persons,  is  maintained?    But  in  the  parties 
themselves  these  two  causes  I  conceive  of  atheism :  I. 
More  abundance  of  wit  than  Judgment,  and  of  witty  than 
Judicious  Ittuming ;  whereby  they  are  more  inclined  to 
contradkt  anything,  than  willing  to  be  informed  of  the 
truth.    They  are  not  therefore  men  of  sound  learning  fur 
the  most  part,  but  smatterers ;  neither  is  their  kind  of 
dispute  so  much  by  force  of  argument,  as  by  scoffing ; 
which  humour  of  soolfing.  and  turning   matters  mobt 
serious  into  merriment,  is  now  become  so  common,  as  we 
are  not  to  marvel  what  the  Prophet  means  by  the  "  seat  of 
Boomers,'*   nur   what    the   Apostles,    by   foretelling  of 
**  soomers  to  come :"  for  our  own  age  hath  verified  their 
qMech  unto  us :  which  also  may  be  an  argument  against 
these  scoffers  and  atheists  themselves,  seeing  it  hath  been 
so  many  ages  ago  foretold,  that  such  men  the  latter  days  of 
the  world  should  afford  :  which  could  not  be  done  by 
any  other  spirit,  save  that  whereunto  things  future  and 
present  are  alike.    And  even  for  the  main  quwtion  of  the 
resurrection,  whereat  they  stick  so  mightily,  was  it  not 
plainly  foretold,  that  men  should  in  the  latter  times  sny, 
Where   is   the  promise   of  his   coming?     Againbt  the 
creation,  the  ark,  and  divers  other  points,  exceptions  are 
said  to  be  taken,   the  gnmnd  whereof  is  superfluity  of 
wit,  without  ground  of  learning  and  Judgment.    A  second 
oautie  i>f  athei»m  Ih  sensuality,  which  maketh  men  de< 
sirous  to  reniiivuall  stopii  and  impedinientsof  their  wicked 
lifo ;  among  which  bi'cauKe  religion  is  the  chiefest.  so  as 
neither  in  this  life  without  hhume  they  can  persist  therein, 
nor — if  that  be  true— without  torment   in    the   life   to 
come :  they  thcrvfure  whet  their  wits  to  annihilate  the 
Joys  of  heaven,  wherein  tlioy  see— if  any  such  be— tliey 
can  Lave  no  part,  and  likewise  the  pain»  of  hell,  wherein 
their  portion  mu»t  needs  be  very  great.    They  labour 
thercfon;,  not  that  they  may  not  deserve  those  pains,  but 
that,  deserving  them,  there  may  be  no  such  pains  to  seixo 
uptm  them.     Hut  what  conceit  can  bo  imiigined  more 
base,  than  that  num  should  strive  to  persuade  himself 
even  against  the  secret  instinct,  no  doubt,  of  his  own 
mind,  that  his  soul  is  aa  the  soul  of  a  beast,  mortal,  and 
corruptible  with  the  body?     Against  which  barbarous 
opinion  their  own  atheism  is  a  very  strong  argument. 
For,  were  not  the  soul  a  nature  separable  from  the  body, 
how  could  it  enter  into  discourse  of  things  merely  spi> 
ritual,  and  nothing  at  all  pertaining  to  the  body  ?    Surely 
the  soul  were  not  able  t<»  conceive  anything  of  heaven, 
no  not  so  much  as  to  dispute  against  heaven,  and  against 
Ciod,  if  thers  were  not  in  it  somewhat  heavenly,  and  de- 
rived from  God. 

The  last  which  have  received  strength  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  Reformers  are  papists;  against  whom« 
although  they  are  moat  bitter  enemies,  yet  unwittingly 
they  have  given  them  great  advantage.    For  what  can 


any  enemy  rather  desire  than  the  brvach 
those  which  are  confederates  agaimt  him? 
they  are  to  remember,  that  if  our  oonmunion  with 
papists  in  some  few  oeremonies  do  ao  much  atrragtlaai 
them,  as  is  pretended,  how  moefa  more  doth  this  diviaioB 
and  rent  among  ourselves,  especially  seeing  it  is  main- 
tained to  be,  not  in  light  matters  only,  bat  even  in  matlcm 
of  faith  and  salvation  ?  Which  over^rsaehing  qicedi  of 
theirs,  because  it  is  so  open  an  advantage  for  tba  Bar- 
rowist  and  the  Papist,  we  are  to  wish  and  hope  for,  that 
they  will  acknowledge  it  to  have  been  spoken  rather  ia 
heat  of  affection,  than  with  soundness  of  Judgment ;  anA 
that  through  their  exceeding  love  to  that  creature  <xf  d^ 
eipline  which  themselves  have  bred,  nourialMd.  and 
maintained,  their  mouth  in  commendation  of  her  did  ao 
often  overflow. 

From  hence  yon  may  proceed — but  the  means  of  ooo- 
ncxion  I  leave  to  yourself— to  another  discourse,  whieli 
I  ttiink  very  meet  to  be  handled  either  here  or  daewborn 
at  large ;  the  parts  whereof  may  be  tlicse :  1.  That  in  this 
cause  between  them  and  us,  men  are  to  sever  the  proper 
and  essential  points  and  controversy  from  those  whieh 
are  accidental.  The  most  essential  and  proper  are  theaa 
two :  overthrow  of  episcopal  and  erection  of  presbyterial 
authority.  But  in  these  two  points  whosoever  Joineth 
with  them,  is  acoountcnl  of  their  number;  whoaoever 
in  all  other  points  agreeth  with  them,  yet  thinkcth  the 
authority  of  bishops  not  unlawful,  and  of  elders  not 
necewary,  may  Justly  bo  severed  from  thoir  retinue.  Thooa 
things  therefore,  which  either  in  the  persons,  or  in  tha 
laws  and  orders  themselves,  arc  faulty,  may  be  complained 
on,  acknowledged,  and  amended,  yet  they  no  whit  the 
nearer  their  main  purpose :  for  what  if  all  errors  by  them 
supposed  in  our  Liturgy  were  amended,  even  according  to 
their  own  hearts'  desire ;  if  non-resideiioe,  plunitiU?^  and 
the  like,  were  utterly  taken  away ;  are  their  lay-elders 
tlierefure  presently  authorised?  or  their  sovereign  eccle- 
siastical Jurisdictkm  esUblished  ? 

But  even  in  their  complaining  against  tho  outward  and 
accidental  matters  in  church  government,  they  are  many 
ways  faulty.  1.  In  their  end,  which  they  propoee  to  them- 
selves.  For  in  declaiming  against  abuses,  their  meaning 
is  not  to  liave  them  redressed,  but,  by  disgracing  the  present 
state,  to  make  way  for  their  own  discipline.  As  therefore 
in  Venice,  if  any  senator  should  discourse  against  the 
power  of  their  senate,  as  being  either  too  sovereign,  or  too 
weak  in  government,  with  purpose  to  draw  their  autho- 
rity to  a  moderation,  it  might  well  bo  suffered  ;  but  not 
so,  if  it  should  appear  he  spake  with  purpose  to  induce 
another  state  by  depraving  the  present.  So  in  all  causes 
belonging  cither  to  church  or  oummnnw^ealth,  we  are  to 
have  regard  what  mind  tho  complaining  part  doth  bear, 
whether  of  amendment  or  innovation  ;  and  acctirdingly 
cither  to  suffer  or  suppress  it.  Their  ohjection  therefore 
is  frivolous.  Why,  nxay  not  men  speak  against  abuses? 
YeH;  but  with  desire  to  cure  tho  part  affected,  not  to 
destroy  tho  whole.  2.  A  second  fault  is  in  their  manner 
of  complaining,  not  only  because  it  is  far  tho  most  part  in 
bitter  and  reproachful  terms,  but  also  it  b  to  the  common 
people,  who  are  Judges  incompetent  and  insuflicient,  both 
to  determine  anything  amiss,  and  for  want  of  skill  and 
authority  to  amend  it.  Which  also  discovcroth  their 
intent  and  purpose  to  be  rather  destructive  than  cor- 
rective. 3.  Those  very  exceptions  which  they  take  are 
frivolous  and  impertinent.  Some  things  indeed  they  accuse 
as  impious ;  which  if  they  may  appear  to  bo  such,  God 
forbid  they  should  be  maintained. 

Against  the  rost  it  is  only  alleged,  that  they  are  idlo 
ceremonies  without  use,  and  that  better  and  niore  profit- 
able might  be  devised.  Wherein  they  are  doubly  deceived ; 
for  neitlier  is  it  a  siifiBcient  plea  to  say,  this  must  givo 
place,  becau  e  a  better  may  be  devised  ;  because  in  our 
Judgments  of  bettor  and  worse,  we  oftentimes  conceive 
amiss,  when  we  eimpnre  those  tilings  which  are  in  deviaa 
with  those  which  are  in  practice:  for  the  iraperfectlona  ci 
the  one  are  hid,  till  by  time  and  trial  they  be  diaoovered : 
tho  others  are  already  manifest  and  open  to  all.  But  last 
of  all, — which  is  a  point  In  my  opinion  of  great  regard, 
and  which  1  am  dedrouo  to  haYO  onlarged,— they  do  not 
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that  for  the  moct  part  when  they  strike  at  the  state 
Mtaatkal,  they  secretly  wound  the  civil  state,  for  per- 
il faults ;  What  can  be  said  against  the  church,  which 
f  not  alto  agree  to  the  commonwealth  ?  In  both, 
■MDcn  have  always  been,  and  will  bo  alwnys,  men ; 
latimea  blinded  with  error,  most  commonly  perverted 
riTT*r** :  many  unworthy  have  been  and  are  advanced 
Mth ;  many  worthy  not  regarded.  And  as  for  abusei^ 
Idi  they  pretend  to  be  in  the  laws  themselves ;  when 
f  Inveigh  against  non-residence,  do  they  take  it  a 
tttf  lawful  or  expedient  in  the  civil  state,  for  a  man  to 
a  a  great  and  gainful  office  in  the  north,  himself  con- 
Bftlly  remaining  in  the  south  ?  Ue  that  hath  an  office 
him  attend  his  office.  When  they  condemn  plurality 
hriogs  spiritual  to  the  pit  of  hell,  what  think  they  of 
iallnlty  of  temporal  promotions  ?  By  the  great  philo- 
bcr,  PbL  lib.  U.  cap.  9,  it  is  forbidden  as  a  thing  most 
igervaa  to  commonwealths,  that  by  the  same  man 
ay  great  offices  should  be  exercised.  When  they  deride 
'  csremonies  as  vain  and  frivolous,  wero  it  hard  to 
>ly  their  exceptions  even  to  thoee  civil  ceremonies, 
idi  at  the  coronation,  in  parliament,  and  all  courts  of 
tlot,  are  used ?    Wero  it  hard  to  argue  cvin  against 


circumcision,  the  ordinance  of  God,  as  being  a  cruel  oer»> 
mouy  ?  against  the  Passover,  as  betaig  ridiouloua— shod, 
girt,  a  staff  in  their  hand,  to  cat  a  lamb  ? 

To  conclude :  you  may  exhort  the  clergy,— or  what  if 
you  direct  your  conclusion  not  to  the  clergy  in  general, 
but  only  to  the  learned  in  or  of  both  universities  ?— yon 
may  exhort  them  to  a  due  oonsideration  of  all  things, 
and  to  a  right  esteem  and  valuing  of  each  thing  m  thai 
degree  wherein  t  ought  to  stand.  For  it  oftentimes 
falloth  out,  that  what  men  have  either  devised  themselves, 
or  greatly  delighted  in,  the  price  and  the  cxcelhncy 
thereof  they  do  admire  above  desert.  The  ch  iefest  labour 
of  a  Christian  should  be  to  know,  of  a  minister  to 
preach,  Christ  crucified:  in  regard  whereof,  not  only 
worldly  things,  but  things  otherwise  precious,  even  the 
discipline  itself  is  vile  and  base.  Whereas  now,  by  the 
heat  of  enntentioa,  and  violence  of  affiection,  the  seal  of 
men  towards  the  one  hath  greatly  decayed  their  love  to 
the  other.  Hereunto  therefore  they  are  to  be  exhorted 
to  preach  Christ  cmdfled.  the  mortification  of  the  flesh, 
the  renewing  of  the  spirit ;  not  those  things  which  in 
time  of  strife  seem  precious,  but— passions  being  allayed 
vain  and  childibh. 

G.C. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In  »  lata  retreat  from  the  business  of  this  world,  and 
those  many  little  cares  with  which  I  hare  too  often  cum- 
bered myself,  I  fell  into  a  contemplation  of  some  of  those 
historioal  passages  that  are  recorded  in  sacred  story ;  and 
more  particularly  of  what  had  passed  betwixt  our  blessed 
Sariour,  and  that  wonder  of  women,  and  sinners,  and 
nooumers,  Saint  Jdary  Magdalen.  J  call  her  saint,  because 
I  did  not  then,  nor  do  now  consider  her,  as  when  she  was 
possessed  with  scrcn  devils ;  not  as  when  her  wanton  eyes 
and  dishevelled  hair,  were  designed  and  managed  to 
charm  and  ensnare  amorous  beholders.  But  I  did  then, 
and  do  now  consider  her,  as  after  she  had  expressed  a 
visible  and  sacred  sorrow  for  her  sensualities;  as  after 
those  eyes  had  wept  such  a  flood  of  penitential  tears  as  did 
wash,  and  that  hair  had  wiped,  and  she  most  passionately 
kissed  the  feet  of  hers  and  our  blessed  Jesus.  And  1  do 
now  consider,  that  because  she  loved  much,  not  only  much 
was  forgiven  her ;  but  that  beside  that  blessing  of  having 
her  sins  pardoned,  and  the  Joy  of  knowing  her  happy  con- 
dition, she  also  had  from  him  a  testimony,  that  her 
alabaster  box  of  precious  ointment  poured  on  his  head 
and  feet,  and  that  spikenard,  and  those  spices  tlmt  were 
by  hrr  dedicated  to  embalm  and  preserve  his  sacred  body 
to  putrefaction,  should  so  far  preserve  her  own  memory, 
that  these  demonstrations  of  her  sanctioned  love,  and  of 
her  oflBcious  and  Renerous  gratitude,  should  be  recorded 
and  mentioned  whoreK>ever  his  gospel  should  be  rend ; 
intending  thereby,  that  as  his,  so  her  name  should  also 
live  to  succeeding  generations,  even  till  time  itself  shall 
be  no  more. 

Upon  occasion  of  which  fair  example,  T  did  lately  look 
back,  and  not  without  some  content, — at  least  to  myself, 
— that  I  have  endeavoured  to  deserve  the  love,  and  pre- 
serve the  meroor}',  of  my  two  deceased  friends.  Dr.  Donne 
and  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  by  declaring  the  so'cral  employ- 
ments and  vfluious  accidents  of  their  lives.  And  though 
llr.  George  Herbert — whose  life  I  now  intend  to  writo— 
were  to  me  a  stranger  as  to  his  person,  for  I  have  only 
seen  him,  yet  since  he  was,  and  was  worthy  to  be,  their 
friend,  and  very  many  of  his  have  been  mine,  I  Judge  it 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  thoso  that  knew  any  of  them 
in  their  lives,  or  do  now  know  them  by  mine,  or  their 
own  writings,  to  sec  this  conjunction  of  than  after  their 
deaths;  without  which,  many  things  that  concerned  them, 
and  some  things  that  concerned  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  would  be  less  perfect,  and  lost  to  posterity. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  undertaken  it:  and  if  I  have 
prevented  any  abler  person,  I  beg  pardoo  of  him  and  my 


Gborge  Herbert  was  bom  the  third  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  our  redemption  1593.  The 
place  of  his  birth  was  near  to  tho  town  of  Mont- 
gomery,  and  in  that  castle  that  did  then  bear  the 
name  of  that  town  and  county  :  that  castle  was 
then  a  place  of  state  and  strength,  and  had  been 
successively  happy  in  the  family  of  the  Herberts, 
who  had  long  possessed  it ;  and  with  it,  a  plentifol 
estate,  and  hearts  as  liberal  to  their  poor  neigh- 
bours. A  family,  that  hath  been  blessed  with 
men  of  remarkable  wisdom,  and  a  willingness  to 
serve  their  country,  and,  indeed,  to  do  good  to  all 
mankind  ;  for  which  they  are  eminent.  But  alas ! 
this  family  did  in  the  late  rebellion  suffer  ex- 
tremely in  their  estates  ;  and  the  heirs  of  that 
castle  saw  it  laid  level  with  that  earth,  that  was 
too  good  to  bury  thoso  wretches  tliat  were  the 
cause  of  it. 

The  father  of  our  George  vms  Richard  Herbert, 
the  son  of  Edward  Herbert,  knight,  the  son  of 
Richard  Herbert,  knight,  tho  son  of  the  famous 
Sir  Richard  Herbert  of  Colcbrook,  in  the  county 
of  Monmouth,  banneret,  who  was  the  youngest 
brother  of  that  memorable  William  Herbert,  eari 
of  Pembroke,  that  lived  iu  tho  reign  of  our  King 
Edward  the  Fourth. 

His  mother  was  Magdalen  Newport, the  youngest 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard,  and  sister  to  Sir  Francis 
Newport  of  High-Arkall,  in  the  county  of  Salop, 
knight,  and  grandfather  of  Francis  Lord  Newport, 
now  controller  of  his  majesty's  household.  A 
family,  that  for  their  loyalty  have  suffered  much 
in  their  estates,  and  seen  the  ruin  of  that  excellent 
structure,  where  their  ancestors  have  long  lived, 
and  been  memorable  for  their  hospitality. 

The  mother  of  George  Herbert,  of  whose  person, 
and  wisdom,  and  virtue,  I  intend  to  give  a  true 
account  in  a  seasonable  place,  was  the  happv 
mother  of  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  which 
she  would  often  say  was  Job's  number,  and  Job's 
distribution  ;  and  as  often  bless  God,  that  they 
were  neither  defective  in  their  shapes,  or  in  their 
reason  :  and  very  often  reprove  them  that  did  not 
praise  God  for  so  great  a  blessing.  I  shall  give 
the  reader  a  short  account  of  their  names,  and  not 
say  much  of  their  fortones. 
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Edward,  the  eldest,  was  first  made  knight  of 
be.Bathy  at  that  glorious  time  of  our  late  prince 
lenrjr's  being  installed  knight  of  the  Garter  ;  and 
Iter  many  years'  useful  travel,  and  the  attainment 
f  many  unguases,  he  was  by  King  James  sent 
mbassador  resident  to  the  then  French  king, 
jewis  the  Thirteenth.  There  he  continued  about 
wo  years  ;  but  he  could  not  subject  himself  to  a 
ompliance  with  the  humours  of  the  Duke  de 
joaaoeSf  who  was  then  the  great  and  powerful 
ayourite  at  court :  so  that  upon  a  complaint  to 
Mir  king,  he  was  called  back  into  England  in  some 
lispleasure ;  but  at  his  return  he  gave  such  an 
boDOurable  account  of  his  employment,  and  so 
justified  his  comportment  to  the  duke  and  all  the 
oourt,  that  he  was  suddenly  sent  back  upon  the 
nine  embassy,  from  which  he  returned  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  our  good  king  Charles 
i»  Fast,  who  made  him  first  Baron  of  Castle- 
idand,  and  not  long  after  of  Cherbury  in  the 
eoimty  of  Salop.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
md  reason,  as  appears  by  his  printed  book  De 
Veritate,  and  by  his  history  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  by  several  other  tracts. 

The  second  and  third  brothers  were  Richard 
and  William,  who  ventured  their  lives  to  purchase 
honour  in  ^e  wars  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
(Bed  oflScers  in  that  employment.  Charles  was 
the  fourth,  and  died  fellow  of  New  College  in 
Oiford.  Henry  was  the  sixth,  who  became  a 
menial  serv^t  to  the  crown  in  the  days  of  king 
James,  and  hath  continued  to  be  so  for  fifty  years  ; 
dnring  all  which  time  he  hath  been  master  of  the 
mels ;  a  place  that  requires  a  diligent  wisdom, 
which  Grod  hath  blessed  him.  The  seventh 
ms  Thomas,  who,  being  made  captain  of  a 
in  that  fleet  with  which  Sir  Robert  ManscU 
«M  sent  against  Algiers,  did  there  show  a  fortu- 
Mle  and  true  English  valour.  Of  the  three  sisters 
I  need  not  say  more,  than  that  they  were  all 
asnied  to  persons  of  worth,  and  plentiful  for. 
tones ;  and  lived  to  be  examples  of  virtue,  and  to 
<b  good  in  their  generations. 

I  now  come  to  give  my  intended  account  of 
Gecnge,  who  was  the  fifth  of  those  seven  brothers. 

George  Herbert  spent  much  of  his  cliildhood  in 
s  tweet  content  under  the  eye  and  care  of  his 
{rodent  mother,  and  the  tuition  of  a  chaplain,  or 
ttilor  to  him  and  two  of  his  brothers,  in  her  own 
finnily, — for  she  was  then  a  widow, — where  he 
CMrfmued  till  about  the  age  of  twelve  years  ;  and 
bong  at  that  time  well  instructed  in  the  rules  of 
gmmmar,  he  was  not  long  after  commended  to 
the  care  of  Dr.  Neale,  who  was  then  dean  of  West- 
■inster ;  and  by  him  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Ireland, 
«k>  was  then  chief  master  of  that  school  ;  where 
the  beauties  of  his  pretty  behaviour  and  wit  sinned 
md  became  so  eminent  and  lovely  in  this  his 
iooioeent  age,  that  he  seemed  to  bo  marked  out  for 
piety,  and  to  become  the  care  of  Heaven,  and  of  a 
par&olar  good  angel  to  guai'd  and  guide  him. 
KbA  thus  he  continued  in  tiiat  school,  till  he  came 
to  be  perfect  in  the  learned  languages,  and  cspe- 
ridly  m  the  Greek  tongue,  in  which  he  after 
pptntd  an  excellent  critic. 

About  the  age  of  fifteen — he  being  then  a  king's 
idiolar — he  was  elected  out  of  that  school  for 
Trinity  CoU^e  in  Cambridge,  to  which  place  he 
waa  transplanted  about  the  year  1608  ;  and  his 
pndent  mother,  well  knowing  that  he  might  easily 


lose  or  lessen  that  virtue  and  innocence,  which 
her  advice  and  example  had  planted  in  his  mind^ 
did  therefore  procure  the  generous  and  liberal 
Dr.  Nevil*,  who  was  then  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
and  master  of  that  college,  to  take  him  into  his 
particular  care,  and  provide  him  a  tutor  ;  which 
he  did  most  gladly  undertake,  for  he  knew  the 
excellencies  of  his  mother,  and  how  to  value  such 
a  friendship. 

This  was  the  method  of  his  education,  till  he 
was  settled  in  Cambridge  ;  where  we  wUl  leave 
him  in  his  study,  till  I  have  paid  my  promised 
account  of  his  excellent  mother ;  and  I  will  endea- 
vour to  make  it  short. 

I  have  told  her  birth,  her  marriage,  and  the 
number  of  her  children,  and  have  given  some  short 
account  of  them.  I  shall  next  tell  the  reader, 
that  her  husband  died  when  our  Greorge  was  about 
the  age  of  four  years  :  I  am  next  to  tell,  that  she 
continued  twelve  years  a  widow  ;  that  she  then 
married  happily  to  a  noble  gentleman,  the  brother 
and  heir  of  the  Lord  Danvers,  Earl  of  Danby,  who 
did  highly  value  both  her  person  and  the  most 
excellent  endowments  of  her  mind. 

In  this  time  of  her  widowhood,  she  being  de- 
sirous to  give  Edward,  her  eldest  son,  such  advan- 
tages of  learning,  and  other  education,  as  might 
suit  his  birth  and  fortune,  and  thereby  make  him 
the  more  fit  for  the  service  of  his  country,  did,  at 
his  being  of  a  fit  age,  remove  from  Montgomery 
Castle  with  him,  and  some  of  her  younger  sons,  to 
Oxford  ;  and  liaving  entered  Edward  into  Queen's 
College,  and  provided  him  a  fit  tutor,  she  com- 
mended him  to  his  care  :  yet  she  continued  there 
with  him,  and  still  kept  him  in  a  moderate  awe  of 
herself,  and  so  much  under  her  own  eye,  as  to  see 
and  converse  with  him  daily :  but  she  managed 
this  power  over  him  without  any  such  rigid  sour- 
ness, as  might  make  her  company  a  torment  to 
her  child  ;  but  with  such  a  sweetness  and  com- 
pliance with  the  recreations  and  pleasures  of  youth, 
as  did  incline  liim  willinglv  to  spend  much  of  his 
time  in  the  company  of  his  dear  and  careful 
mother ;  which  was  to  her  great  content :  for 
she  would  often  say,  that "  as  our  bodies  take  a 
nourishment  suitable  to  the  meat  on  which  we 
feed,  so  our  souls  do  as  insensibly  take  in  vice  by 
the  example  or  conversation  with  wicked  com- 
pany :"  and  would  therefore  as   often  say,  that 
ignorance  of  vice  was  the  best  preservation  of 
virtue  ;  and  that  tlie  very  knowledge  of  wicked- 
ness was  as  tinder  to  inflame  and  kindle  sin,  and 
to  keep  it  burning.     For  these  reasons  she  en- 
deared him  to  her  own  company,  and  continued 
with  him  in  Oxford  four  yeai*s  ;  in  which  time  her 
great  and  harmless  wit,  her  cheerful  gravity,  and 
her  obliging  behaviour,  gained  her  an  acquaintance 
and  friendship  with  most  of  any  eminent  worth 
or  learning,  that  were  at  that  time  in  or  near  that 
University ;  and  particularly  with  Mr.  John  Donne, 
who  then  came  accidentally  to  that  place,  in  this 
time  of  her  being  there.  It  was  that  John  Donne, 

*  Dr.  Neville  was  eminent  for  piety  and  l(uimiiig,  and 
distinguished  by  his  high  birth,  being  descended  from  the 
noble  family  of  the  Ncvilloe  of  Westmoreland.  lie  ^vas 
educated  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  was  made 
dean  of  Canterbury  in  \5^,  On  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  he  was  employed  by  Archbishop  ^\'llitgift  as 
an  envoy  to  King  James  on  the  part  of  the  English  clergy. 
Ue  died  in  1615. 
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who  was  after  Dr.  Donne,  And  dean  of  Saint  Paul's, 
London  :  and  he,  at  his  leaving  Oxford,  writ  and 
left  there,  in  verse,  a  character  of  the  beauties  of 
her  body  and  mind  ;  of  the  first  he  says, 

No  spring  nor  amnmer  beauty  hM  auch  graee» 
As  I  hare  teen  in  an  autumnal  faoe. 

Of  the  latter  he  says, — 

In  an  her  words  to  every  hearer  fit, 
Yon  may  at  revels,  or  at  ooonefl  sit 

The  rest  of  her  character  may  be  read  in  his 
printed  poems,  in  that  elegy  which  bears  the  name 
of  The  Autumnal  Beauty.  For  both  he  and  she 
were  then  past  the  meridian  of  man's  life. 

This  amity,  begun  at  this  time  and  place,  was 
not  an  amity  that  polluted  their  souls  ;  but  an 
amity  made  up  of  a  chain  of  suitable  inclinations 
and  virtues  ;  an  amity  like  that  of  St.  Chrvsos- 
tom's  to  his  dear  and  virtuous  Olympias  ;  whom, 
in  his  letters,  he  calls  his  saint :  or  an  amity, 
indeed,  more  like  that  of  St.  Hicrome  to  his  Paula; 
whose  affection  to  her  was  such,  that  he  turned 
poot  in  his  old  age,  and  then  made  her  epitaph  : 
wishing  all  his  body  were  turned  into  tongues, 
that  he  might  declare  her  just  praises  to  posterity. 
And  this  amity  betwixt  her  and  Mr.  Donne  was 
begun  in  a  happy  time  for  him,  he  being  then  near 
to  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age, — which  vras  some 
years  before  ho  entered  into  sacred  orders  ;— a 
time,  when  his  necessities  needed  a  daily  supply 
for  the  support  of  his  wife,  seven  children,  and  a 
family.  And  in  this  time  she  proved  one  of  his 
most  bountiful  bcne&ctors  ;  and  he  as  grateful  an 
acknowledger  of  it.  You  may  take  one  testimony 
for  what  I  have  said  of  these  two  worthy  persons, 
from  this  following  letter  and  sonnet. 

"  Madam, 
**  Your  favours  to  me  are  everjrwherc* ;  I  use 
them,  and  have  them.  I  enjoy  tliem  at  London, 
and  leave  them  there  ;  and  yet  find  them  at  Mit- 
cham.  Such  riddles  as  these  become  thin^TS  in- 
expressible ;  and  such  is  your  goodness.  I  was 
almost  sorry  to  find  your  servant  here  this  day, 
because  I  was  loath  to  have  any  witness  of  my  not 
coming  home  last  night,  and  indeed  of  my  coming 
this  morning.  But  my  not  coming  was  excusable, 
because  earnest  business  detaine<l  mc  ;  and  my 
coming  this  day  is  by  the  example  of  your  St. 
I^fary  ^lagdalen,  who  rose  early  upon  Sunday,  to 
Boek  that  which  she  loved  most ;  and  no  did  I. 
And,  from  her  and  myself,  I  return  such  thanks 
as  are  due  to  one,  to  whom  we  owe  all  the  good 
opinion,  that  they,  whom  wc  neo<l  most,  have  of 
us.  By  this  messenger,  and  on  this  good  day,  1 
commit  the  inclosed  iioly  Ih'mns  and  Sonnets — 
which  for  the  matter,  not  the  workmanship,  have 
yet  escaped  the  fire — to  your  jud^nnent,  and  to 
your  protection  too,  if  you  think  them  worthy  of 
it  ;  and  I  have  appointed  to  this  inclosed  sonnet 
to  usher  them  to  your  happy  hand. 

**  Your  un worthiest  servant, 
^  Unless  your  accepting  him  to  be  so 
have  mended  him, 
Miicham,  July  11,  1G07.  Jo.  Donne.* 


TO  THE  LADY  MAGDALEN  nBRDERT:  OP 
'  ST.  MARY  MAODALEN. 

Her  of  yonr  name,  whoao  fkir  Inheritaiioe 

Bethina  was,  and  Jninturc  Mafdale, 
An  active  faith  so  highly  did  advanee, 

That  she  once  kneir  more  than  tbeelrarch  did  know. 
The  Resurrection !  so  much  good  there  is 

Deliverod  of  her,  that  some  fathers  he 
Loth  to  helieve  one  woman  could  do  this ; 

But  think  tbe(«  Mugdalen»  were  two  or  three. 
Increase  their  number,  lady,  and  their  fume : 

To  their  devotion  add  your  inntK'cnce : 
Take  so  much  of  th*  example,  as  of  the  name ; 

The  latter  half ;  and  in  somr  rvcompennc 
That  they  did  harbour  Christ  himself,  a  fmest. 

Harbour  these  llymns,  to  his  dear  name  addrest 

J.  IX 

These  h}'mns  arc  now  lost  to  us  ;  but  doubClea 
they  were  such,  as  they  two  now  sing  in  heaven. 

There  might  be  more  demonstrations  of  the 
friendship,  and  tlie  many  sacn'd  endearments 
betwixt  thi^so  two  execUcut  persons, — for  I  have 
many  of  their  lcttei*rt  in  my  luuid, — and  much 
more  might  be  said  of  her  groait  prudence  and 
piety  :  but  my  design  was  not  to  write  her*s,  but 
the  life  of  her  son  ;  and  thcrefon*  I  sliall  only  tell 
my  reader,  that  about  tliat  vcr^'  day  twenty  years 
that  this  letter  waa  datod,  and  sent  her,  I  saw  and 
heard  this  Mr.  John  Donne — who  was  then  dean 
of  St.  Paul's— weep,  and  preach  her  fuucral  ser- 
mon, in  the  parish  church  of  ChclHea,  near  London, 
where  she  now  rests  in  her  quiet  grave  ;  and 
where  we  must  now  leave  her,  and  return  to  her 
son  George,  whom  wc  left  in  liis  study  iu 
bridge. 

And  in  Cambridge  wo  may  find  our 
Herbert*s  behaviour  to  be  sudi,  that  we  may 
elude  he  consecrated  the  first-fruits  of  his  ear^ 
age  to  virtue,  and  a  serious  study  of  learning. 
And  that  he  did  so,  this  following  letter  and  8onn■^ 
which  were,  in  the  first  year  of  his  going  to  Gun* 
bridge,  sent  his  dear  motlicr  for  a  new-year'a  ^fi^ 
may  appear  to  be  iwmc  testimony. 

—  <'  But  I  fear  the  heat  of  my  lato  agne  hath 
dried  up  those  ftpriu;;^,  hy  which  scholars  say  tbo 
muses  use  to  take  up  their  habitations.  Uowersr. 
I  need  not  tlieir  help  to  reprove  the  vanity  id 
those  many  lovcpiHnns,  tliat  arc  daily  writ,  and 
consecrated  t4)  Venus  ;  nor  to  bewail  that  so  fow 
arc  writ,  that  look  towards  God  and  heaven.  For 
my  own  part,  my  meaning — dear  mother— ria,  in 
these  s(»niiets,  to  declare  my  resolution  to  be,  thai 
my  poor  abilities  in  poetry,  shall  be  all  and  cvtr 
con8(>em:od  to  God*s  glory  :  and  I  b^  you  to 
receive  this  as  one  testimony.' 


r> 


My  Hod.  where  in  that  ancient  heat  towards  thee, 
>Vherowith  whole  nhoulH  of  martjTS  onoe  did  btim, 
liesiiloi*  their  other  flames  ?    Doth  Poetry 

Wear  Venus'  livery  ?  only  serve  her  turn  ? 

Wliy  are  not  sonnets  m*de  of  thee  ?  and  lays 
Up<m  thine  altar  burnt  ?    Cannot  thy  love 
Ilei^hten  a  spirit  to  sound  out  thy  prsiae 

Ah  well  as  any  she  ?    Cannot  thy  dove 

OutHtrlp  their  Cupid  easily  in  flight? 

Or,  since  thy  ways  are  deep,  and  stfll  the  same. 
Will  not  a  verao  run  smooth  that  bears  thy  name  * 

Why  doth  that  Are.  which  by  thy  power  and  might 
Bach  breast  does  feel,  no  braver  tvui  chooas 
Than  that,  wbioli  one  di^,  wocma  may  I 
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8bm»  Lard,  tiicre  ii  «iuragh  in  tlMe  to  diy 

OoaaiM  of  isk  ;  for  as  Uia  Deluge  did 

Cover  the  eerth,  en  doth  thy  iBiO«*ty ' 
Bech  cloud  distUe  thy  praise,  and  doth  forbid 
IfotU  to  turn  it  to  aiiother  use. 

R«ii«B  and  lillee  speak  Thee ;  and  to  make 

A  pair  of  che^s  of  them,  is  thy  abuse. 
Why  should  I  women's  eyes  for  crystal  take  ? 
%ath  poor  invention  burns  in  their  low  mind 

Wlioee  fire  is  wild,  and  doth  not  upward  go 

To  praise,  and  on  thee.  Lord,  some  ink  bestow. 
Open  the  bones,  and  you  shall  nothing  find 

In  ttie  best  fisce  but  filth :  when  Lord,  in  thee 

The  beauty  lies,  in  the  discovery. 

G.H. 

This  W10  his  resolation  at  the  sending  this  letter 
to  his  dear  mother,  about  which  time  he  was  in 
the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  as  he  grew 
oUer,  so  he  grew  in  learning,  and  more  and  more 
m  fisTour  botli  with  God  and  man  :  insomuch  that, 
is  this  morning  of  that  short  day  of  his  life,  he 
wemed  to  be  marked  out  for  virtue,  and  to  become 
tile  care  of  Heaven  ;  for  God  still  kept  his  soul  in 
io  holy  a  frame,  that  he  may,  and  ought  to  be  a 
pattern  of  virtue  to  all  posterity,  and  especially  to 
bm  brethren  of  the  clergy,  of  which  the  reader 
may  expect  a  more  exact  account  in  what  will 
follow. 

I  need  not  declare  that  he  was  a  strict  student, 
because,  that  he  was  so,  there  will  be  many  testi- 
mooies  in  the  future  part  of  his  life.  I  shall  there- 
fore only  tell,  that  he  was  made  bachelor  of  arts 
m  the  year  1611  ;  major  fellow  of  the  college, 
March  15,  1615  :  and,  that  in  that  year  he  was 
•ho  made  master  of  arts,  he  being  then  in  the  22d 
jtar  of  his  age  ;  during  all  which  time,  all,  or  the 
greatest  diversion  from  his  study,  was  the  practice 
of  music,  in  which  he  became  a  great  master;  and 
of  whi^  he  would  say,  that  it  did  relieve  his 
drooping  spirits,  compose  his  distracted  thoughts, 
tod  raised  his  weary  soul  so  far  above  earth,  that 
it  gave  him  an  earnest  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  before 
be  possessed  them.  And  it  may  be  noted,  that 
from  his  first  entrance  into  the  college,  the  gene- 
tvns  Dr.  Nevil  was  a  cherisher  of  his  studies,  and 
nch  a  lover  of  his  person,  his  behaviour,  and  the 
exeellent  endowments  of  his  mind,  that  he  took 
him  often  into  his  own  company  ;  by  which  he 
confirmed  his  native  gentleness  :  and  if  during  his 
time  he  expressed  any  error,  it  was,  that  he  kept 
himself  too  much  retired,  and  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tioce  with  all  his  inferiors  ;  and  his  clothes  seemed 
to  prove,  that  he  put  too  great  a  value  on  his  parts 
and  parentage. 

This  may  be  some  account  of  his  disposition, 
and  of  the  employment  of  his  time,  till  he  was 
master  of  arts,  which  was  anno  1615,and  in  the  year 
1G19  he  was  chosen  orator  for  the  university.  His 
two  precedent  orators  were  Sir  Robert  Naunton*, 
and  Sir  Francis  Nethersole.  The  first  was  not 
k>ng  after  made  secretary  of  state :  and  Sir  Fmncis, 
not  very  Iciig  after  his  being  oi*ator,  was  made 
secretary  to  the  ladyElizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
In  this  place  of  orator  our  George  Herbert  conti- 
nued eight  years  ;  and  managed  it  with  as  becom- 
ing ard  grave  a  gaiety,  as  any  had  ever  before  or 
since  his  time.  For,  he  had  acquired  great  learn- 
ing, and  was  blessed  with  a  high  fancy,  a  civil  and 

*  Well  known  as  the  author  of  that  curious  picture  of 
the  eottrt  of  Queen  EUzabeth,  entitled  '*  Fragmenta 
Rcfalia." 


sharp  wit,  and  with  a  natural  elegance,  both  in 
his  behaviour,  his  tongue,  and  his  pen.  Of  ail 
which  there  might  be  very  many  particular  evi- 
dences ;  but  I  will  limit  myself  to  the  mention  of 
but  three. 

And  the  first  notable  occasion  of  shewing  his 
fitness  for  this  employment  of  orator  was  mani- 
fested in  a  letter  to  King  James,  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  sending  that  university  his  book  oaHed 
Basil  icon  Doron  ;  and  their  orator  was  to  acknow- 
ledge this  great  honour,  and  return  their  gratitude 
to  his  majesty  for  such  a  condescension  ;  at  the 
dose  of  which  letter  he  writ, 

Quid  Vaticanam  Bodleianamque  objicis  hospes ! 
Unicus  est  nobis  bibliotheca  liber. 

This  letter  was  writ  in  such  excellent  Latin,  was 
so  full  of  conceits,  and  all  the  expressions  so  suit^ 
to  the  genius  of  the  king,  that  he  inquired  the 
orator's  name,  and  then  asked  William  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  if  he  knew  him  1  whose  answer  was^ 
that  he  knew  him  very  well,  and  that  he  was  his 
kinsman  ;  but  he  loved  him  more  for  his  learning 
and  vii*tue,  than  for  that  he  was  of  his  name  and 
family.  At  which  answer  the  king  smiled,  and 
asked  the  earl  leave  that  he  might  love  him  too^ 
for  he  took  him  to  be  the  jewel  of  that  univer- 
sity. 

The  next  occasion  he  had  and  took  to  shew  his 
great  abilities,  was,  with  them,  to  shew  also  his 
great  afTection  to  that  church  in  which  he  received 
his  baptism,  and  of  which  he  professed  himself  a 
member  ;  and  the  occasion  was  this  :  there  was 
one  Andrew  Melvil,  a  minister  of  the  Scotch 
church,  and  rector  of  St.  Andrews  ;  who,  by  a  long 
and  constant  converse  with  a  discontented  part  of 
that  clergy  which  opposed  episoopacy,  became  at 
last  to  be  a  chief  leader  of  that  faction  ;  and  had 
proudly  appeai'ed  to  be  so  to  King  James,  when  he 
was  but  king  of  that  nation,  who,  the  second  year 
after  his  coronation  in  England,  convened  a  part 
of  the  bishops,  and  other  learned  divines  of  his 
church,  to  attend  him  at  Hampton- Court,  in  order 
to  a  friendly  conference  with  some  dissenting 
brethren,  both  of  this  and  the  churcli  of  Scotland  : 
of  which  Scotch  party  Andrew  Melvil  was  one  ; 
and  he  being  a  man  of  learning,  and  inclined  to 
satirical  poetry,  had  scattered  many  malicious, 
bitter  verses  against  our  liturgy,  our  ceremonies, 
and  our  church.govemment ;  which  were  by  some 
of  that  party  so  magnified  for  the  wit,  that  they 
were  therefore  brought  into  Westminster  school, 
where  Mr.  George  Herbert,  then,  and  often  after, 
made  such  answers  to  them,  and  such  reflections 
on  him  and  his  kirk,  as  might  unbeguile  any  man 
that  was  not  too  deeply  pre-engaged  in  such  a 
quarrel.— But  to  return  to  Mr.  Melvil  at  Hampton 
Court  Conference  ;  he  there  appeared  to  be  a  man 
of  an  unruly  wit,  of  a  strange  confidence,  of  so 
furious  a  zeal,  and  of  so  ungovemed  passions,  that 
his  insolence  to  the  king,  and  others  at  this  con- 
ference,lost  him  both  his  rectorship  of  St.  Andrew's 
and  his  liberty  too  :  for  his  former  verses,  and  his 
present  reproaches  there  used  against  the  church 
and  state,  caused  him  to  be  committed  prisoner  to 
the  Tower  of  London  ;  where  he  remained  very 
angry  for  three  years.  At  which  time  of  his  com- 
mitment, he  found  the  Lady  Arabellaf  an  innocent 

t  The  unfortunate  Arabella  Stuart,  whom  the  mean 
jealous  of  James  condemned  to  a  merciloss  imivisoa- 
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prisoner  there ;  and  he  pleased  himself  much  in 
sending,  the  next  day  after  his  coramitment,  these 
two  verses  to  the  g(M>d  lady  ;  which  I  will  under- 
write, hecause  they  may  give  the  reader  a  taste  of 
his  others,  which  were  like  these. 

Caiua  tibi  mecum  est  communis,  carceris.  An- 
Bella,  tibi  causa  est,  Araque  sacra  mihL 

I  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  an  account  of 
his  enlargement  from  that  prison,  or  his  death  ; 
but  tell  hun  Mr.  Herbert's  verses  were  thought  so 
worthy  to  be  preserved,  that  Dr.  Duport,  the 
learned  dean  of  jPeterborough,  hath  lately  collected 
and  caused  many  of  them  to  be  printed,  as  an 
honourable  memorial  of  his  friend  Mr.  George 
Herbert,  and  the  cause  he  undertook. 

And  in  order  to  my  third  and  last  observation  of 
his  great  abilities,  it  will  bo  needful  to  declare, 
that  about  this  time  King  James  came  ver}'  often 
to  hunt  at  Newmarket  and  Ro^'ston,  and  was 
almost  as  often  invited  to  Cambridge,  where  his 
entertainment  was  comedies  suited  to  his  pleasant 
humour  ;  and  where  Mr.  George  Herbert  was  to 
welcome  him  with  gratulations,  and  the  applauses 
of  an  orator  ;  which  ho  always  performed  so  well, 
that  he  still  grew  more  into  the  king's  favofir, 
insomuch  that  ho  had  a  particular  appointment  to 
attend  his  majesty  at  Royston  ;  where,  after  a 
discourse  with  him,  his  majesty  declared  to  his 
kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  that  he  found  the 
orator's  learning  and  wisdom  much  above  his  ago 
or  wit.  The  year  following,  the  king  api>ointcd 
to  end  his  progress  at  Cambridge,  and  to  stay 
there  certain  days  ;  at  which  time  he  was  attended 
by  the  great  secretary  of  nature  and  all  Icaniing, 
Sur  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  and  by  the  ever- 
memorable  and  learned  Dr.  Andrews,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  both  which  did  at  that  time  begin  a 
desired  friendship  with  our  orator.  Upon  whom, 
the  first  put  such  a  value  on  his  judgment,  that  ho 
usually  desired  his  approbation  before  he  would 
expose  any  of  his  books  to  be  printed  ;  and  thought 
him  so  worthy  of  his  friendship,  that  having  trans- 
lated many  of  the  prophet  David's  Psalms  into 
English  verse,  he  made  George  Herbert  his  patron, 
by  a  public  dedication  of  them  to  him,  as  the  best 
judge  of  divine  poetry.  And  for  the  learned  bishop, 
It  is  observable,  that  at  that  time  there  fell  to  be 
a  modest  debate  betwixt  them  two  about  predes- 

meat.  She  was  the  daughter  «>f  Charle*»  Stuart.  Earl  of 
Lenox,  the  younRcr  brother  of  Hcnr>'.  Earl  of  Dnrnley, 
father  of  James  I.  This  near  relationship  filled  James 
with  fear,  lofit  lUie  or  her  deftcendants  should  attempt  to 
dispute  the  succession,  and  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
keeping  her  unmarried.  This  dcsitm  she  disappointed  by 
a  secret  union  with  Mr.  William  Seymour,  grandson  of 
the  liarl  of  Hertford.  JamcA  no  sooner  received  intcUi- 
gonee  of  the  marriage,  than  he  committed  the  lady 
Arabella  to  the  Tower.  She  contrived  to  escape,  but  was 
captuns^.  on  her  pasHat^e  to  France,  where  she  dwijfncd  to 
take  refuge  with  her  husband,  and  was  bnmght  back  to 
her  melancholy  prison,  where  she  died  in  1G15,  being  then 
only  thirty-e'^'ht  years  of  age.  The  full  particulars  of 
her  afiecting  st<»ry  may  bo  found  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  ♦•  Curi- 
osities of  Literature." 

The  verses  quoted  in  the  text  have  been  thus  trans- 
lated : 

*•  For  ono  l«ke  c?a«»,  our  chains annr»id  us  twine, 
Tliino  altar  beaute«>us  is,  and  saercd  mine." 

alluding  to  h«r  rame  Ara-liclla,  which  signifies  "  n  fair 
aitar.** 


tination,  and  sanctity  of  life  ;  of  both  which  the 
orator  did,  not  long  after,  send  the  bishop  some 
safe  and  useful  aphorisms,  in  a  long  letter,  written 
in  Greek  ;  which  letter  was  so  remarkable  for  tiie 
language  and  reason  of  it,  that,  after  the  reading 
it,  the  bishop  put  it  into  his  bosom,  and  did  often 
shew  it  to  many  scholars,  both  of  this  and  foreign 
nations  ;  but  did  always  return  it  back  to  the  p]a«e 
where  he  first  lodged  it,  and  continued  it  so  near 
liis  heart  till  the  last  day  of  his  life. 

To  these  I  might  add  the  long  and  entire  friend- 
ship betwixt  him  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  Dr. 
Donne  ;  but  I  have  promised  to  contract  myself, 
and  shall  therefore  only  add  one  testimony  to  what 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Donne ; 
namely,  that  a  little  before  his  death  he  caused 
many  seals  to  be  made,  and  in  them  to  be  engraven 
the  iKgure  of  Christ  crucified  on  an  anchor^ — ^the 
emblem  of  Hope, — and  of  which  Dr.  Donne  would 
often  say,  "  Crux  mihi  anchora." — These  seals  he 
gave  or  sent  to  most  of  those  friends  on  which  he 
put  a  value  ;  and,  at  Mr.  Herbert's  death,  these 
verses  were  found  wrapt  up  with  that  seal,  which 
was  by  the  doctor  given  to  him : 

When  my  dear  friend  could  write  no  more. 
He  gave  tliis  seal,  and  so  gave  o'er. 

When  winds  and  waves  rise  highest  I  am  v.in. 
This  anchor  keeps  my  faith,  Uiat,  me  secure. 

At  this  time  of  being  orator,  he  had  learned  to 
understand  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French 
tgngues  very  perfectly  ;  hoping,  that  as  his  pre- 
decessors, so  he  might  in  time  attun  the  place  of 
a  secretary  of  state,  he  being  at  that  time  renr 
high  iu  the  king's  favour,  and  not  meanly  valued 
and  loved  by  the  most  eminent  and  most  powerful 
of  the  court  nobility.  This,  and  the  love  of  a  court 
conversation,  mixed  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  be 
something  more  than  he  then  was,  drew  him  often 
from  Cambridge,  to  attend  the  king  wheresoever 
the  court  was,  who  then  gave  him  a  sinecure^ 
which  fell  into  his  majesty's  disposal,  I  think,  by 
the  death  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  It  was  the 
same  tliat  Queen  Elizabeth  had  formerly  given  to 
her  favourite.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  aud  valued  to  be 
worth  an  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  per  annum. 
With  this,  and  his  annuity,  and  tlie  advantage  of 
his  college,  and  of  his  oratoi'ship,  he  enioyed  hii 
genteel  humour  for  clothes,  and  court-like  com- 
pany, and  seldom  looked  towards  Cambridge^ 
unless  the  king  were  there,  but  then  he  never 
failed  ;  and,  at  other  times,  left  the  manage  of 
his  orator's  place  to  his  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Herbert  Thorndike,  who  is  now  prebend  of  West- 
minster. 

I  may  not  omit  to  tell,  that  he  had  often  designed 
to  leave  the  university,  and  decline  all  study, 
which  he  thought  did  impair  his  health  ;  for  he 
had  a  body  apt  to  a  consumption,  and  to  fevers, 
and  other  infirmities,  which  he  judged  were 
increased  by  his  studies  ;  for  he  would  often  sa^*, 
he  had  too  thoughtful  a  wit ;  a  wit,  like  a  pen- 
knife in  too  narrow  a  sheath,  too  sharp  for  his 
body.  But  his  mother  would  by  no  means  allow 
him  to  leave  the  university,  or  to  travel;  and 
though  he  inclined  very  much  to  both,  yet  be 
would  by  no  means  satisfy  his  own  desires  at  so 
dear  a  rate,  as  to  prove  an  undutiful  son  to  so 
affectionate  a  mother  ;  but  did  always  sulmut  to 
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her  wBdom.  And  what  I  have  now  said  may 
partly  appear  in  a  copy  of  verses  in  his  printed 
poems  ;  'tis  one  of  those  that  bear  the  title  of 
Affliction  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  a  pioos  reflec- 
tion on  God's  providence,  and  some  passages  of  his 
life,  in  which  he  says, 

Whereas  mj  birth  and  q>!rit  rather  took 

The  way  that  takes  the  town ; 
Thoa  didst  betray  me  to  a  lingering  book 

And  wrapt  me  in  a  gown : 
I  was  entangled  in  a  world  of  strife, 
Before  I  had  the  power  to  change  my  life 

Yet,  for  I  threaten'd  oft  the  siege  to  rai&c. 

Not  simpering  all  mine  age ; 
Thou  often  didst  with  academic  praise 

Mdt  and  dianlve  my  rsge : 
I  took  the  sweeten'd  pill,  till  I  came  where 
I  could  not  go  away,  nor  persevere. 

Yet,  lest  potshanoo  I  should  too  happy  be 

In  my  unhappiness. 
Turning  my  purge  to  food,  thou  throwest  me 

Into  more  sicknesses. 
Thus  doth  thy  power  cross-bias  me,  not  making 
Thine  own  gifts  good,  yet  me  from  my  ways  Uxking. 

Now  I  am  here,  what  thou  wilt  <lo  with  me 

None  of  my  books  will  show. 
I  md,  and  sigh,  and  wish  I  were  a  tree. 

For  then  sure  I  should  grow 
To  fruit  or  shade,  at  least  some  bird  would  trust 
Her  household  with  me,  and  I  would  be  just. 

Yet,  though  thou  troublest  me,  I  must  be  meek, 

In  weakness  must  bo  stout, 
Well,  I  wIU  change  my  service,  and  go  seek 

Some  other  master  out : 
Ah,  my  dear  God !  though  I  am  clean  forgot. 
Let  me  not  leave  thee,  if  I  love  tbce  not. 

G.n. 

In  this  time  of  Mr.  Herbert's  attendance  and 
expectation  of  some  good  occasion  to  remove  from 
Cambridge  to  court,  God,  in  whom  there  is  an 
onaeen  chain  of  causes,  did  in  a  short  time  put  an 
end  to  the  lives  of  two  of  his  most  obliging  and 
most  powerful  friends,  Lodowick  Duke  of  Kich- 
mond,  and  James  Marquis  of  Hamilton  ;  and  not 
kaig  after  him,  King  James  died  also,  and  with 
them  all  Mr.  Herbert's  court-hopes :  so  that  he 
presently  betook  himself  to  a  retreat  from  London, 
to  a  friend  in  Kent,  where  he  lived  very  privately, 
and  was  such  a  lover  of  solitariness  as  w&s  judged 
to  impair  his  health  more  than  his  study  had  done. 
In  this  time  of  retirement  he  had  many  conflicts 
with  himself,  whether  he  should  return  to  the 
painted  pleasures  of  a  court-life,  or  betake  himself 
to  a  study  of  divinity,  and  enter  into  sacred  orders, 
to  which  his  dear  mother  had  often  persucded  him. 
These  were  such  conflicts  as  they  only  can  know 
that  have  endured  them ;  for  ambitious  desires 
and  the  outward  glory  of  this  world  ai*e  not  easily 
laid  aside  ;  but  at  last  God  inclined  him  to  put  on 
a  resolution  to  serve  at  his  altar. 

He  did,  at  his  return  to  London,  acquaint  a 
court-friend  with  his  resolution  to  enter  into  sacred 
orders,  who  persuaded  him  to  alter  it,  as  too  mean 
an  emplo^nnent,  and  too  much  below  his  birth, 
and  the  excellent  abilities  and  endo^vments  of  his 
mind.  To  whom  he  replied,  '*  It  hath  been  for- 
meriy  judged  that  the  domestic  sonranta  of  the 


King  of  Heaven  should  be  of  the  noblest  families 
on  earth.  And  though  the  iniquity  of  the  late 
times  have  made  clergymen  meanly  valued,  and 
the  sacred  name  of  priest  contemptible,  yet  I  will 
labour  to  make  it  honourable,  by  consecrating  all 
my  learning  and  all  my  poor  abilities  to  advance 
the  glory  of  that  God  that  gave  them ;  knowing 
that  I  can  never  do  too  much  for  him,  that  hath 
done  so  much  for  me,  as  to  make  me  a  Christian. 
And  I  will  labour  to  be  like  my  Saviour,  by  mak- 
ing humility  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  and  by 
following  the  merciful  and  meek  example  of  my 
dear  Jesus." 

This  was  then  his  resolution  ;  and  the  God  of 
constancy,  who  intended  him  for  a  great  example 
of  virtue,  continued  him  in  it,  for  within  that  year 
he  was  made  deacon,  but  the  day  when,  or  by 
whom,  I  cannot  learn :  but  that  he  was  about  that 
time  then  made  deacon  is  most  certain ;  for  I  find 
by  the  records  of  Lincoln,  tliat  he  was  made  pre- 
bend of  Layton  Ecclesia,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln, 
July  loth,  1626,  and  that  this  prebend  was  given 
him  by  John,  then  lord  bishop  of  that  see.  And 
now  he  had  a  fit  occasion  to  shew  that  piety  and 
bounty  that  was  derived  from  his  generous  mother 
and  his  other  memorable  ancestors,  and  the  occa- 
sion was  this. 

This  Layton  Ecclesia  is  a  village  near  to  Spal- 
den,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  parish  church  was  fallen  down,  and 
that  of  it  which  stood  was  so  decayed,  so  little,  and 
so  useless,  that  the  parishioners  could  not  meet  to 
perform  their  duty  to  God  in  public  prayer  and 
praises  ;  and  thus  it  had  been  for  almost  twenty 
yeare,  in  which  time  there  had  been  some  faint 
endeavoui's  for  a  public  collection,  to  enable  the 
parishioners  to  rebuild  it,  but  with  no  success,  till 
Mr.  Herbert  undertook  it ;  and  he,  by  his  own, 
and  the  contribution  of  many  of  his  kindred,  and 
other  noble  friends,  undertook  the  re-edification 
of  it ;  and  made  it  so  much  liis  whole  business, 
that  he  became  restless  till  he  saw  it  finished  as  it 
now  stands  ;  being  for  the  workmanship,  a  costly 
mosaic  ;  for  the  form,  an  exact  cross  ;  and  for  the 
decency  and  beauty,  I  am  assured,  it  is  the  most 
remarkable  parish  church  that  this  nation  afibrds. 
He  lived  to  see  it  so  wainscotted,  as  to  be  exceeded 
by  none  ;  and,  by  his  order,  the  I'eading-pew  and 
pulpit  were  a  little  distant  from  each  other,  and 
both  of  an  equal  height ;  for  he  would  often 
say,  "  They  should  neither  have  a  precedency 
or  priority  of  the  other ;  but  that  prayer  and 
preaching,  being  equally  useful,  might  agree  like 
brethren,  and  have  an  equal  honour  and  estima- 
tion." 

Before  I  proceed  farther,  I  must  look  back  to 
the  time  of  Mr.  Herbert's  being  made  prebend, 
and  tell  the  reader,  that  not  long  after,  his  mother 
being  infoi*med  of  his  intentions  to  rebuild  tliat 
church,  and  apprehending  the  great  trouble  and 
charge  that  he  was  like  to  draw  upon  himself, 
his  relations,  and  friends,  before  it  could  be  finished, 
sent  for  him  from  London  to  Chelsea,  where  she 
then  dwelt ;  and  at  his  coming,  said,  "  George,  I 
sent  for  you  to  persuade  you  to  commit  simony, 
by  giving  your  patron  as  good  a  gift  as  he  has 
given  to  you  ;  namely,  that  you  give  him  back  his 
prebend  ;  for,  George,  it  is  not  for  your  weak  body 
and  empty  piurse,  to  undertake  to  build  churches.'* 
Of  which  he  desired  he  might  have  a  day's  time 
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to  consider,  and  then  make  her  an  answer.  And 
at  his  return  to  her  the  next  day,  when  he  had 
turst  desired  her  blessing,  and  she  given  it  him, 
his  next  request  was,  that  she  would,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-three  years,  allow  him  to  become  an 
undutifui  son ;  for  he  had  made  a  vow  to  God, 
that,  if  he  were  able,  he  would  rebuild  that  church. 
And  then  sliewod  her  such  reasons  for  his  resolu- 
tion, that  slie  presently  subscribed  to  be  one  of  his 
benefactors  ;  and  undertook  to  solicit  William 
Earl  of  Pembroke  to  become  another,  who  sub- 
scribed for  fifty  pounds,  and  not  long  after,  by  a 
witty  and  persuasive  letter  from  Mr.  Herbert, 
made  it  fifty  pounds  more.  And  in  this  nomina- 
tion of  some  of  his  benefactors,  James  Duke  of 
Lenox,  and  his  brother.  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  ought 
to  be  remembered ;  as  also  the  bounty  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  Farrer  and  Mr.  Arthur  Woodnot,  the 
one  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  La\^n, 
and  the  other  a  goldsmith  in  Foster.laue,  London, 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten :  for  the  memory  of 
such  men  ought  to  outlive  their  lives.  Of  Mr. 
Farrer,  I  shall  hereafter  givo  an  account  in  a 
more  seasonable  place  ;  but  before  I  proceed  far- 
ther, I  will  give  this  short  account  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Woodnot. 

He  was  a  man  that  had  considered  overgrown 
estates  do  often  require  more  care  and  watchful- 
ness to  preserve  than  get  them,  and  considered 
that  there  be  many  discontents  that  riches  cure 
not ;  and  did  therefore  set  limits  to  himself,  as  to 
desune  of  wealth.  And  having  attained  so  much 
as  to  bo  able  to  shew  some  mercy  to  the  poor,  and 
preserve  a  competence  for  himself,  he  dedicated 
the  remaining  part  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  Grod, 
and  to  be  useful  to  his  friends  ;  and  he  proved  to 
be  so  to  Mr.  Herbert,  for,  beside  his  own  bounty, 
he  collected  and  returned  most  of  the  money  that 
was  paid  for  the  rebuilding  of  that  church  ;  he 
kept  all  the  account  of  the  charges,  and  would 
often  go  down  to  state  them,  and  see  all  the  work- 
men paid.  When  I  have  said  that  this  good  man 
was  a  useful  friend  to  Mr.  Herbert's  father  and 
to  his  mother,  and  continued  to  be  so  to  him  till 
he  closed  his  eves  on  his  death-bed,  I  will  forbear 
to  say  more,  till  I  have  the  next  fair  occasion  to 
mention  the  holy  friendship  that  was  betwixt  him 
and  Mr.  Herbert ;  from  whom  Mr. Woodnot  carried 
to  his  mother  this  following  letter,  and  delivered 
it  to  her  in  a  sickness  which  was  not  long  before 
that  which  proved  to  be  her  last. 


♦  ■  - 


A  LETTER  OF  UR.  OEOBOE  HERBERT  TO  HIS  MOTHER, 

IN  HER  SICKNESS. 

Madam, 
At  my  last  parting  from  you,  I  was  the  better 
content,  because  1  was  in  hope  I  should  myself 
carry  all  sickness  out  of  your  family  :  but  since  I 
know  I  did  not,  and  that  your  share  continues,  or 
rather  increaseth,  I  wish  earnestly  that  I  vreve 
again  with  you  ;  and  would  quickly  make  good 
my  ikish,  but  that  my  employment  does  fix  me 
hare,  it  being  now  but  a  month  to  our  Commence- 
ment ;  wherein  my  absence,  by  how  much  it  natu- 
rally augmenteth  sospieion,  by  so  much  shall  it 
make  my  prayers  the  more  constant  and  the  more 
«aniMt  a  you  to  the  God  of  all  oontolatkin.    In 


the  meantime,  I  beseech  you  to  be  ehaorfiil,  and 
comfort  yourself  in  the  God  of  all  comfort,  who  is 
not  willing  to  behold  any  sorrow  but  for  aia. 
What  hath  affliction  grievous  in  it  more  than  liir 
a  moment!  or  why  should  our  afflictions  here 
have  so  much  power  or  boldness  as  to  oppose  the 
hope  of  our  joys  hereafter !  Madam,  as  the  earth 
is  but  a  point  in  respect  of  the  heavens,  so  are 
earthly  troubles  compared  to  heavenly  joys :  there- 
fore, if  either  age  or  sickness  lead  you  to  those 
joys,  consider  what  advantage  yon  have  over  youth 
and  healtli,who  are  now  so  near  those  true  cmnforta. 
Your  last  letter  gave  me  earthly  preferment,  and 
I  hope  kept  heavenly  for  yourself ;  but  would  yoa 
divide  and  choose  too !  Our  college  customs  allow 
not  that ;  and  I  should  account  myself  most  happy 
if  I  might  cliange  with  you,  for  I  have  always  ob- 
served the  thread  of  life  to  be  like  other  threads 
or  skeins  of  silk,  full  of  snarles  and  incumbrances. 
Happy  is  he  whose  bottom  is  wound  up,  and  laid 
ready  for  work  in  the  New  Jerusalem.  For  my- 
self, dear  mother,  1  alwa^-s  feared  sickness  mors 
than  death,  because  sickness  hath  made  me  unable 
to  i>erf(>mi  those  offices  for  which  I  came  into  the 
world,  and  must  yet  be  kept  in  it ;  but  yon  are 
freed  from  that  fear,  who  have  already  abundantly 
discharged  that  part,  having  both  ordered  your 
family  and  so  brought  up  your  children,  that  they 
have  attained  to  the  years  of  discretion  and  com- 
petent maintenance.  So  that  now,  if  they  do  not 
well,  the  fault  cannot  be  charged  on  you,  when 
example  and  care  of  them  will  justify  you  both  to 
the  world  and  your  own  conscience ;  insomudi 
that,  whether  you  turn  your  thoughts  on  the  life 
past,  or  on  the  joys  that  are  to  come,  you  have 
strong  preservatives  against  all  disquiet.  And 
for  temporal  afflictions,  I  beseech  yon  consider, 
all  that  can  happen  to  you  are  either  afflictMUia  of 
estate,  or  body,  or  mind.  For  those  of  estate,  of 
what  poor  regard  ought  they  to  be !  since  if  we 
had  riches,  we  are  commanded  to  give  them  nwi^; 
so  that  the  best  use  of  them  is,  having,  not  to 
have  them.  But  perhaps,  being  above  the  com* 
mon  people,  our  credit  and  estimation  calls  on  ni 
to  live  in  a  more  splendid  fashion  :  but,  O  God  I 
how  easily  is  that  answered,  when  we  consider 
that  the  blessings  in  the  Holy  Scripture  are  never 
given  to  the  ricn,  but  to  the  poor.  I  never  find 
**  Blessed  be  the  rich,"  or  «  Blessed  be  the  noble  f 
but, «  Blessed  be  the  meek,"  and  '*  Bleesed  be  the 
poor,"  and  '<  Blessed  be  the  mourners,  for  tbej 
shall  be  comforted."  And  yet,  O  God !  most  cany 
themselves  so,  as  if  they  not  only  not  desired,  but 
even  feared  to  be  blessed.  And  for  afflictions  of 
the  body,  dear  madam,  remember  the  holy  mar- 
tyrs of  God,  how  they  have  been  burned  by  thou- 
sands, and  have  endured  such  other  tortures  as 
the  very  mention  of  them  might  beget  amasemenft; 
but  their  fiery  trials  have  had  an  end ;  and  yooxi^ 
which,  praised  be  God,  are  less,  are  not  like  to 
continue  long.  I  beseech  you,  let  such  thoogfals 
as  these  moderate  your  present  fear  and  soriow  ; 
and  know,  that  if  any  of  yours  should  prove  a 
Goliah-like  trouble,  yet  you  may  say  with  DnVid^ 
That  God,  who  hath  delivered  me  out  of  the 
paws  of  the  lion  and  bear,  will  also  deliver  me  oat 
of  the  hands  of  this  uncircumcised  PhiliatiBS.'* 
Lastly,  for  those  afflictions  of  the  soul ;  oonmlsr 
that  God  intends  that  to  be  as  a  sacred  temple  Ibr 
himself  to  dwell  in,  and  will  not  aOow  any 
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tfuore  for  loch  an  inmate  as  grief,  or  allow  that 
anjr  aadneas  shall  be  his  oompetitor.    And,  above 
lUy  if  any  eare  of  fVittire  things  molest  you,  re- 
member those  admirable  words  of  the  psalmist, — 
**  Gsst  thy  care  on  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  nourish 
thee  *."     To  which  join  that  of  St.  Peter,  ^  Cast- 
ing  all  your  care  on  the  Lord,  for  he  careth  for 
jonfJ*     What  an  admirable  thing  is  tliis,  that 
God  puts  his  shoulder  to  our  burden,  and  enter- 
tuns  our  care  for  us,  that  we  may  the  more  quietly 
istend  his  service !    To  conclude,  let  me  commend 
ooly  one  place  more  to  you,  Philipp.  iv.  4.  St.  Paul 
■ith  there,  ^  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always ;  and 
a^ain  I  say,  rejoice."    He  doubles  it  to  take  away 
ne  scruple  of  those  that  might  say.  What,  shall 
ipe  rejoice  in  afflictions !  Yes,  I  say  agun,  rejoice. 
8s  that  it  is  not  left  to  us  to  rejoice,  or  not  re- 
Joiee  ;  but,  whatsoersr  beials  us,  we  must  always, 
at  all  times,  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  who  taketh  care 
for  us.     And  it  follows  in  the  next  verses,  '^  Let 
your  moderation  appear  to  all  men.    The  Loi*d  is 
It  hand.     Be  careful  for  nothing."    What  can  be 
aid  more  comfortably !    Trouble  not  yourselves. 
God  is  at  hand,  to  deliver  us  from  all,  or  in  all. 
Dear  madam,  pardon  my  boldness,  and  accept  the 
good  meaning  of 

Your  most  obedient  son, 

Gkorge  Herbebt. 
fWM.  (ML,  Ma^  25th,  1688. 

About  the  year  1629,  and  the  thirty-fourth  of 
his  age,  Mr.  Herbert  was  seized  with   a  sharp 
quoUdian  ague,  and  thought  to  remove  it  by  the 
dumge  of  air  ;  to  which  end  he  went  to  Wood- 
ford, in  Essex,  but  thither  more  chiefly  to  enjoy 
the  company  of  his  beloved  brother,  Sir  Henry 
Herbert,  and  other  friends  then  of  that  family. 
In  his  house  he  remained  about  twelve  months, 
and  there  became  his  own  physician,  and  cured 
himself  of  his  ague,  by  forbesring  drink,  and  not 
ettmg  any  meat — no,  not  mutton,  nor  a  hen,  or 
pigeon,  unless  they  were  salted ;  and  by  such  a 
ooostant  diet  he  removed  his  ague,  but  with  in- 
oonveniences  that  were  worse ;   for  he  brought 
iqwD  himself  a  disposition  to  rheums,  and  other 
veaknesses,  and  a  supposed  consumption.     And 
it  ii  to  be  noted,  that  in  tho  sharpest  of  his  ex- 
treme fits  he  would  often  say,  *'  Lord,  abate  my 
peat  affliction,  or  increase  my  patience ;   but, 
Lord,  I  repine  not ;   I  am  dumb,  Lord,  before 
thee,  because  thou  doest  it."     By  which,  and  a 
•mctified  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  he  shewed 
ke  was  inclinable  to  bear  the  sweet  yoke  of  Chris- 
tisn  discipline,  both  then  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  of  which  there  will  be  many  true  testi- 


And  now  his  care  was  to  recover  from  his  con- 
amnption,  by  a  change  from  Woodford  into  such 
an  air  as  was  most  proper  to  that  end.  And  his 
remove  was  to  Dauntsey  in  Wiltshire,  a  noble 
hovse,  which  stands  in  a  choice  air  ;  the  owner  of 
it  then  was  the  Lord  Danvers,  £^1  of  Danby,  who 
loved  Mr.  Herbert  so  very  much,  that  he  allowed 
him  such  an  apartment  in  it,  as  might  best  suit 
with  his  accommodation  and  liking.  And  in  this 
place,  by  a  spare  diet,  declining  all  perplexing 
•todies,  moderate  exercise,  and  a  cheerful  conver- 
aation,  his  health  was  apparently  improved  to  a 
food  degree  of  strength  and  cheerfulness.     And 
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then  he  declared  his  resolution  both  to  marry,  and 
to  enter  into  the  sacred  orders  of  priesthood. 
These  had  long  been  the  desires  of  his  mother, 
and  his  other  reUtions  ;  but  she  lived  not  to  see 
either,  for  she  died  in  the  year  1627.  And  though 
he  was  disobedient  to  her  about  Layton  church, 
yet,  in  conformity  to  her  will,  he  kept  his  orator's 
place  till  after  her  death,  and  then  presently  de. 
dined  it ;  and  the  more  willingly,  that  he  might 
be  succeeded  by  his  friend  Robert  Creighton,  who 
now  is  Dr.  Creighton,  and  the  worthy  bishop  of 
Wells*. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  his  marriage  ;  in  order 
to  which,  it  will  be  convenient  that  I  first  give  the 
reader  a  short  view  of  his  person,  and  then  an 
account  of  his  wife,  and  of  some  circumstances 
concerning  both. — He  was  for  his  person  of  a 
stature  inclining  towards  tallness  ;  his  body  was 
very  straight,  and  so  far  from  being  cumbered 
with  too  much  flesh,  that  he  was  lean  to  an  extre- 
mity.  His  aspect  was  cheerful,  and  his  speech 
and  motion  did  both  declare  him  a  gentleman  ;  for 
they  were  all  so  meek  and  obliging,  that  they 
purchased  love  and  respect  from  all  that  knew 
him. 

These,  and  his  other  visible  virtues,  begot  him 
much  love  from  a  gentleman  of  a  noble  fortune, 
and  a  near  kinsman  to  his  friend  the  Eari  of 
Danby  ;  namely,  from  Mr.  Charles  Danvers  of 
Sainton,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  esq.  This  Mr. 
Danvers  having  known  him  long,  and  familiariy, 
did  so  much  affect  him,  that  he  often  and  publicly 
declared  a  desire,  that  Mr.  Herbert  would  marry 
any  of  his  nine  daughters^ — ^for  he  had  so  many,— 
but  rather  his  daughter  Jane  than  any  other, 
because  Jane  was  his  beloved  daughter.  And  he 
had  often  said  the  same  to  Mr.  Herbert  himself ; 
and  that  if  he  could  like  her  for  a  wife,  and  she 
him  for  a  husband,  Jane  should  have  a  double 
blessing  :  and  Mr.  Danvers  had  so  often  said  the 
like  to  Jane,  and  so  much  conunended  Mr.  Her- 
bert to  her,  that  Jane  became  so  much  a  platonic^ 
as  to  fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Herbert  unseen. 

This  was  a  fair  preparation  for  a  marriage  ;  but, 
alas  1  her  father  died  before  Mr.  Herbert's  reture- 
ment  to  Dauntsey  :  yet  some  friends  to  both  parties 
procured  their  meetins  ;  at  which  time  a  mutual 
affection  entered  into  both  their  hearts,  as  a  con- 
queror enters  into  a  surprised  city:  and  love 
having  got  such  possession,  governed,  and  made 
there  such  laws  and  resolutions,  as  neither  party 
was  able  to  resist ;  insomuch,  that  she  chansed 
her  name  into  Herbert  the  third  day  after  this 
first  interview. 

This  haste  might  in  others  be  thought  a  love- 
frenzy,  or  worse  ;  but  it  was  not,  for  they  had 
wooed  so  like  princes,  as  to  have  select  proxies  ; 
such  as  were  true  friends  to  both  parties,  such  as 
well  understood  Mr.  Herbert's  and  her  temper  of 
mind,  and  also  their  estates,  so  well  before  this 
interview,  that  the  suddenness  was  justifiable  by 
the  strictest  rules  of  prudence ;  and  the  more, 
because  it  proved  so  happy  to  both  parties  ;  for 

*  This  gentleman,  who.  although  a  native  of  Scotland, 
received  an  English  education  at  Westminster  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  appointed  Greek  profesaor  of  the  nni- 
wrsity.  was  Mnong  the  sufferers  during  the  rebellion,  and 
shared  the  exile  of  his  king.  At  the  restoration,  Charles 
gave  him  the  deanery  of  Wells,  and  in  1670  be  was  made 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.    He  died  in  187S. 
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the  eternal  lover  of  mankind  made  them  happy  in 
each  other*8  mutual  and  equal  affections,  and 
compliance  ;  indeed,  so  happy,  that  there  never 
was  any  opposition  hetwi^t  them,  unless  it  were  a 
contest  which  should  most  incline  to  a  compliance 
with  the  other's  desires.  And  though  this  begot, 
and  continued  in  them,  such  a  mutual  love,  and 
joy,  and  content,  as  was  no  way  defective  ;  yet 
this  mutual  content,  and  luve,  and  joy,  did  receive 
a  daily  augmentation,  by  such  daily  obligingness 
to  each  other,  as  still  added  such  new  affluences 
to  the  former  fulness  of  these  divine  souls,  as  was 
only  improvable  in  heaven,  where  they  now  enjoy 
Jt.. 

About  three  months  after  this  marriage.  Dr. 
Curie,  who  was  then  rector  of  Bemcrton,  in  Wilt- 
shire, was  made  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
not  long  after  translated  to  Winchester,  and  by 
that  means  the  presentation  of  a  clerk  to  Bemer- 
ton  did  not  fall  to  the  Earl  uf  Pembroke, — who 
was  the  undoubted  patron  of  it, — but  to  tlie  king, 
by  reason  of  Dr.  Curie's  ad\*ancement :  but  Philip, 
then  Earl  of  Pembroke, — for  William  was  lately 
dead, — requested  the  king  to  bestow  it  upon  his 
kinsman  George  Herbert  ;  and  the  king  said, 
**  Most  willingly  to  Mr.  Herbert,  if  it  be  wortli  his 
acceptance;'*  and  the  earl  as  willingly  and  suddenly 
sent  it  him,  without  seeking.  But  though  Mr. 
Herbert  had  formerly  put  on  a  resolution  for  the 
clergy  ;  yet,  at  receiving  this  presentation,  the 
apprehension  of  the  last  givat  account  that  he 
was  to  make  for  the  cure  of  so  many  souls,  made 
him  fast  and  pray  often,  and  consider  for  not  less 
tlian  a  month  :  in  which  time  he  had  some  reso- 
lutions to  decline  both  the  priestliood,  and  that 
living.  And  in  this  time  of  considering,  he  en- 
dured, as  ho  would  often  say,  such  spiritual  con- 
flicts, as  none  can  think,  but  only  those  tliat  have 
endured  them. 

In  the  midst  of  thefto  conflictM,  his  old  and  dear 
friend,  Mr.  Arthur  Woodnot,  took  a  journey  to 
salute  him  at  Bainton, — where  he  then  was  with 
his  wife's  friends  and  relations — and  was  jo}'ful  to 
be  an  eye-witness  of  his  health  and  happy  mar- 
riage. And  after  they  had  ivjoiced  together  some 
few  davR,  they  took  a  journey  to  Wilton,  the 
famous  seat  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke  :  at  which 
time  ihe  king,  the  earl,  and  the  whole  court  were 
there,  or  at  Salisbury,  which  is  near  to  it.  And 
at  this  time  Mr.  Herbert  presented  his  thanks  to 
the  earl,  for  his  presentation  to  Bcmeiton,  but  had 
not  yet  resolved  to  accept  it,  and  told  him  the 
reason  why  :  but  that  night,  the  earl  acquainted 
Dr.  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  and  after 
Archbishop  of  Canterbur}*,  with  his  kinsman's  ir- 
resolution. And  the  bishop  did  the  next  day  so 
convince  Mr.  Herbert,  that  the  refusal  of  it  was  a 
sin,  that  a  tailor  was  sent  for  to  come  speedily 
from  Salisbury  to  Wilton,  to  take  measure,  and 
make  him  canonical  clot  lies  against  next  day  ; 
which  the  tailor  did  :  and  Mr.  Herbert  being  so 
habited,  went  with  his  presentation  to  the  learned 
Dr.  Davenant*,  who  was  then  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
and  he  gave  him  institution  immediately, — for 
Mr.  Herbert  had  been  made  deacon  some  years 
before, — and  he  was  also  tlic  same  day — which 
was  Ajiril  26th,  1G30, — inducted  into  the  good, 

*  Dr.  John  Darcnant  was  appointed  by  James  I.  to 
attend  the  qmod  of  Dort»  wbcro  hia  aealous  endeavoura 
wan  not  wanting  to  promote  a  nnkm  of  the  ohnrohcs. 


and  more  pleasant  than  healthful,  pencmage  of 
Bcmerton  ;  which  is  a  milof  from  Salisbury. 

I  have  now  brought  him  to  the  paiBonage  of 
Bemerton,  and  to  tlie  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  ago^ 
and  must  stop  here,  and  bespeak  the  reader  to 
prepare  for  an  almost  incredible  atory,  of  the 
great  sanctity  of  the  short  remainder  of  hia  holy 
life  ;  a  life  so  full  of  charity,  humilit}*,  and  aU 
Christian  virtues,  that  it  deserves  the  eloquence  ol 
St  Clir^'sostom  to  commend  and  declare  it :  a  life 
tliat  if  it  were  related  by  a  pen  like  his,  there 
would  then  be  no  need  for  this  age  to  look  hack 
into  times  past  for  the  examples  of  primitive  piety; 
for  they  might  be  all  found  in  tlie  life  of  George 
Herbert.  But  now,  alas  !  who  is  fit  to  undtf- 
take  it  ?  I  confess  I  am  not ;  and  am  not  pleased 
with  myself  that  I  must ;  and  profess  myself 
amazed,  when  I  consider  how  few  of  the  clersy 
lived  like  him  then,  and  how  many,  live  so  unliEs 
him  now.  But  it  becomes  not  me  to  censure: 
my  design  is  rather  to  assure  the  reader,  that  I 
have  used  \ev\  great  diligence  to  inform  myself^ 
that  I  might  inform  him  of  the  truth  of  what  fbl* 
lows  ;  and  though  I  cannot  adorn  it  with  elo- 
quence, yet  I  will  do  it  with  sincerity. 

When  at  his  induction  he  was  shut  into  Bcmer> 
ton  church,  being  left  there  alone  to  toll  the  bell, 
— as  the  law  requires  him, — he  staid  so  much 
longer  than  an  ordinary  time,  before  he  returned 
to  those  friends  that  staid  expecting  him  at  the 
church-door,  that  his  friend  )ir.  Wooduot  looked 
in  at  the  church-window,  and  saw  him  lie  pro- 
strate  on  the  ground  before  the  altar  ;  at  which 
time  and  place — as  he  after  told  Mr.  Woodnot— 
he  set  some  rules  to  hiniKelf,  for  the  future 
manage  of  his  life  ;  and  then  and  there  made  i 
vow  to  labour  to  keep  them. 

And  the  same  night  that  he  Iiad  his  inductioa, 
he  said  to  Mr.  Woodnot :  ^*  I  now  look  back  upon 
my  aspiring  thought}*,  and  think  myself  more 
happy  than  if  I  had  attaineil  wliat  then  I  so  ambi- 
tiously thirsted  for.  And  I  can  now  behold  Ihe 
court  with  an  impartial  eye,  and  sec  plainly  that 
it  is  made  up  of  fraud,  and*  titles,  and  natter}*,  and 
many  other  such  empty,  imaginary,  painted  plea> 
sures  ;  pleasures  that  ai*e  so  empty,  as  not  to 
satisfy  when  they  are  enjoyed.  But  in  God,  and 
his  service,  is  a  fulnci^s  of  all  joy  and  pleasure, 
and  no  satiety.  And  I  will  now  use  all  my  endea- 
vours to  bring  my  relations  and  dependents  to  a 
love  and  reliance  on  Him^  who  never  fails  those 
that  trust  him.  But  above  all,  I  will  be  sure  to 
live  well  because  the  virtuous  life  of  a  clergyman  ; 
is  the  most  powerful  eloquence  to  persuade  all 
that  see  it  to  reverence  and  love,  and  at  least  to 
desire  to  live  like  him.  And  this  I  will  do,  because 
I  know  we  live  in  an  age  that  hath  more  need  of 
good  examples  tliaii  precepts.  And  I  beseech  that 
God,  who  hath  honoured  me  so  much  as  to  call 
me  to  serve  him  at  his  altoi*,  that  as  by  his  special 
grace  he  hath  put  into  my  heart  these  good  desires 
and  resolutions  ;  so  he  will,  by  his  assisting  grace, 
give  me  ghostly  strength  to  bring  the  same  to  good 
effect.  And  I  beseech  him,  that  my  humble  and 
charitable  life  may  so  win  upon  others,  as  to  bring 
glor}'  to  my  Jesus,  whom  I  have  tliis  day  taken  to 
be  my  master  and  governor  ;  and  I  am  so  proud 
of  his  service,  tlmt  I  will  alwaj'S  observe,  and 
obey,  and  do  his  will  ;  and  always  call  him,  Jesus 

^  Two  milea  west  by  north  of  Saliabuxy. 
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my  wasber  ;  and  I  will  always  contemn  my  birth, 
or  any  title  or  dignity  that  can  be  conferred  upon 
me,  when  I  shall  compare  them  with  my  title  of 
beu^  a  priest,  and  serving  at  the  altar  of  Jesus 
i^y  nmater." 

And  that  he  did  so,  may  appear  in  many  parts 
€f  his  book  of  Sacred  Poems  ;  especially  in  that 
which  he  calls  The  Odour.  In  which  he  seems  to 
n^oioo  in  ^^  thoughts  of  that  word  Jesus,  and 
my,  that  the  adding  these  words,  ^  my  master,"  to 
ii^  and  the  often  repetition  of  them,  seemed  to  per- 
time  his  mind,  and  leave  an  oriental  fragrancy  in 
hm  very  breath.  And  for  his  unforced  choice  to 
serve  at  God's  altar,  he  seems  in  another  place  of 
hiB  poems.  The  Pearl,  (Matth.  xiii.  45,  46,)  to 
rejoioe  and  say — ^^  He  knew  the  ways  of  leammg ; 
knew  what  nature  does  willingly,  and  what,  when 
it  is  forced  by  fire  ;  knew  the  ways  of  honour,  and 
when  glory  inclines  the  soul  to  noble  expressions: 
knew  the  court ;  knew  the  ways  of  pleasure,  of 
kive,  of  wit,  of  music,  and  upon  what  terms  he 
dedhied  all  these  for  the  service  of  his  master 
Jesus  f  and  then  concludes,  saying, 

I      That,  tlutNigh  these  labyrinths,  not  my  grorelling  wit. 
Bat  thy  rilk  twiat,  let  down  from  heaven  to  me. 
Did  both  conduct,  and  teach  me,  how  by  it 

«     To  climb  to  thee. 


The  third  day  after  he  was  made  rector  of 

Bemerton,  and  had  changed  his  sword  and  silk 

efaHhes   into  a  canonical  coat,  he  returned  so 

habited  with  his  friend  Mr.  Woodnot  to  Bainton  ; 

ud  immediately  after  he  had  seen  and  saluted  his 

vife,  he  said  to  her — '*  You  are  now  a  minister's 

vife,  and  must  now  so  far  forget  your  father's 

house,  as  not  to  claim  a  precedence  of  any  of  your 

ptrishioners  ;  for  you  are  to  know,  that  a  priest's 

vife  can  challenge  no  precedence  or  place,  but 

that  which  she  purchases  by  her  obliging  humility ; 

and  I  am  sure,  places  so  purchased  do  best  become 

them.    And  let  me  tell  you,  that  I  am  so  good  a 

herald,  as  to  assure  you  that  this  is  truth."     And 

she  was  so  meek  a  wife,  as  to  assure  him,  it  was 

1M>  vexing  news  to  her,  and  that  he  should  see  her 

ohserve  it  with  a  cheerful  willingness.      And, 

isdeed,  her  unforced  humility,  that  humility  that 

iras  in  her  so  original,  as  to  be  bom  with  her, 

aade  her  so  happy  as  to  do  so  ;  and  her  doing  so 

begot  her  an  unfeigned  love,  and  a  serviceable 

leipect  firom  all  that  conversed  with  her  ;  and 

this  love  followed  her  in  all  places,  as  inseparably 

as  shadows  follow  substances  in  sunshine. 

It  was  not  many  da}'s  before  he  returned  back 

to  Bemerton,  to  view  the  church,  and  repair  the 

diancel ;  and  indeed  to  rebuild  almost  three  parts 

«f  his  house,  which  was  fallen  down,  or  decayed 

hy  reason  of  his  predecessor's  living  at  a  better 

parBonage-house ;  namely,  at  Miual,  sixteen  or 

twenty  miles  from  this  place.     At  which  time  of 

Mr.  Herbert's  coming  alone  to  Bemerton,  there 

eame  to  him  a  poor  old  woman,  with  an  intent  to 

acquaint  him  with  her  necessitous  condition,  as 

abo  with  some  troubles  of  her  mind  :  but  after 

Ae  had  spoke  some  few  words  to  him,  she  was 

sorprised  with  a  fear,  and  that  begot  a  shortness 

of  breath,  so  that  her  spirits  and  speech  failed  her ; 

which  he  perceiving,  did  so  compassionate  her, 

ami  was  so  humble,  that  ho  took  her  by  the  hand, 

snd  said,  **  Speak,  good  mother ;  be  not  a£nud  to 


speak  to  me  ;  for  I  am  a  man  that  will  hear  you 
with  patience  ;  and  will  relieve  your  necessities 
too,  if  I  be  able :  and  this  I  will  do  willingly ; 
and  therefore,  mother,  be  not  afraid  to  acquaint 
me  with  what  you  desire."  After  which  comfort- 
able speech,  he  again  took  her  by  the  hand,  made 
her  sit  down  by  him,  and  understanding  she  was 
of  his  parish,  he  told  her,  he  would  be  acquainted 
with  her,  and  take  her  into  his  care.  And  having 
with  patience  heard  and  understood  her  wants,^ 
and  it  is  some  relief  for  a  poor  body  to  be  but 
heard  with  patience, — he,  like  a  Christian  clergy- 
man, comforted  her  by  his  meek  behaviour  and 
counsel ;  but  because  that  cost  him  nothing,  he 
reUeved  her  with  money  too,  and  so  sent  her  home 
with  a  cheerful  heart,  praising  God,  and  praying 
for  him.  Thus  worthy,  and,  like  David's  blessed 
man,  thus  lowly,  was  Mr.  George  Herbert  in  his 
own  eyes,  and  thus  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

At  his  return  that  night  to  his  wife  at  Bainton, 
he  gave  her  an  account  of  the  passages  betwixt 
him  and  the  poor  woman  ;  with  which  she  was  so 
affected,  that  she  went  next  day  to  Salisbury,  and 
there  bought  a  pair  of  blankets,  and  sent  them  as 
a  token  of  her  love  to  the  poor  woman  :  and  with 
them  a  message,  that  she  would  see  and  be 
acquainted  with  her,  when  her  house  was  built  at 
Bemerton. 

There  be  many  such  passages  both  of  him  and 
his  wife,  of  which  some  few  will  be  related  :  but  I 
shall  first  tell,  that  he  hasted  to  get  the  parish, 
church  repaired  ;  then  to  beautify  the  chapel, — 
which  stands  near  his  house, — and  that  at  his  own 
great  charge.  He  then  proceeded  to  rebuild  the 
greatest  part  of  the  parsonage-house,  which  he 
did  also  very  completely,  and  at  his  own  charge  ; 
and  having  done  this  good  work,  he  caused  these 
verses  to  be  writ  upon,  or  engraven  in,  the  mantel 
of  the  chinmey  in  his  hall. 

TO  MY  BVCCJUaOK. 

If  thou  chance  for  to  find 

A  new  house  to  thy  mind. 
And  built  without  thy  cost ; 

Be  good  to  the  poor. 

As  God  gives  thee  store, 
And  then  my  labour's  not  lost. 

We  will  now,  by  the  reader's  favour,  suppose 
him  fixed  at  Bemerton,and  grant  him  to  have  seen 
the  church  repaired,  and  the  chapel  belonging  to 
it  very  decently  adorned  at  his  own  great  charge, 
— ^which  is  a  real  truth  ; — ^and  liaving  now  fixed 
him  there,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  an  account  of 
the  rest  of  his  behaviour,  both  to  his  parishioners, 
and  those  many  others  that  knew  and  conversed 
with  him. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Herbert  had  considered,  and 
given  rules  to  himself  for  his  Christian  carriage 
both  to  God  and  man,  before  ho  entered  into  holy 
orders.  And  'tis  not  unlike,  but  that  he  renewed 
those  resolutions  at  his  prostration  before  the  holy 
altar,at  his  induction  into  the  church  of  Bemerton : 
but  as  yet  he  was  but  a  deacon,  and  therefore 
longed  for  the  next  Ember-week,  that  he  might  be 
ordained  priest,  and  made  capable  of  administering 
both  the  sacraments.  At  which  time  the  reverend 
Dr.  Humphrey  Henchman*,  now  lord  Bishop  of 

«  Dr.  Henchman  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  re- 
bellion as  one  of  the  most  faithful  adherents  of  Charlea  IL, 
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London, who  docs  not  mention  him  but  with 

■ome  veneration  for  his  life  and  excellent  leamiii«^, 
— tells  me,  ho  laid  his  hand  on  Mr.  HerU>rt's 
head,  and,  alas  !  within  less  tlian  three  years,  lent 
his  shoulder  to  carry  his  dear  friend  to  the  grave. 
And  that  Mr.  Herbert  might  the  better  preserve 
those  holy  rules  which  such  a  priest  as  he  intended 
to  be,  ought  to  observe  ;  and  that  time  might  not 
insensibly  blot  them  out  of  his  memory,  but  that 
the  next  year  might  shew  him  his  variations  from 
this  year'H  resolutions  ;  ho  therefore  did  set  down 
his  rules,  then  resolved  upon,  in  that  order  as  the . 
world  now  sees  them  printed  in  a  little  book,  called, 
**  The  G>untry  Parson ;"  in  which  some  of  his 
rules  are : — 


The  parann's  knowlc«1ge. 
The  panon  on  Sunday*. 
Hie  parwm  praying. 
The  pHTbitn  presu-hing. 
The  puraon  b  cliartty. 
Tho  param  cuiuforting 

the  hick. 
The  panun  arguing. 


Tlie  paraon  condevcendlng. 
The  panun  in  hit  Juumcy. 
The  panon  in  hi*  mirth. 
The  pareon  with  hUchurch- 

wardens. 
Tho    pureun    Ucsiing   the 

pooplcu 


And  his  behaviour  toward  God  and  man  may  be 
■aid  to  be  a  practical  comment  on  these,  and  the 
otlicr  holy  rules  sot  down  in  that  useful  book  :  a 
book  so  full  of  plain,  prudent,  and  useful  rules, 
that  that  country  parson,  that  can  spare  twelve- 
pence,  and  yet  wants  it,  is  scarce  excusable  ;  be- 
cause it  will  botli  direct  him  wliat  he  ought  to  do, 
and  convince  him  for  not  having  done  it. 

At  the  death  of  Mr.  Herbert,  this  book  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  friend  Mr.  Woodiiot ;  and  he 
commended  it  into  the  trusty  hands  of  Mr.  Bar- 
nabas Oley,  who  published  it  with  a  most  eon- 
icientious  and  excellent  preface ;  from  which  I 
have  had  some  of  those  truths,  tlut  are  related  in 
this  life  of  Mr.  Herbert  The  text  of  Ills  first 
sennon  was  taken  out  of  Solomon's  Proverbs, 
chap.  iv.  2\  und  the  words  were,  **  Ki>ep  thy  heart 
with  all  diligence."  In  which  first  sennon  he  gave 
his  ]>ariHhii>ners  many  necessary,  holy,  safe  rules 
for  the  discharge  of  a  good  conscience,  both  to 
God  and  man  ;  and  delivered  his  sermon  after  a 
most  Horid  manner,  botli  witli  great  learning  and 
eloquence  :  but,  at  the  close  of  this  semion,  tuld 
them,  that  should  not  be  his  constant  way  of 
preaching  ;  for  since  Almighty  God  does  not 
intend  to  lead  men  to  heaven  bv  hard  questions, 
he  would  not  therefore  fill  their  heads  with  uuue- 
ceasary  notions  ;  but  that,  for  their  sakes,  his 
language  and  his  expressions  should  be  more 
plain  and  practical  in  his  future  sennona.  And 
he  then  made  it  his  humble  request,  that  they 
would  1)o  constant  to  the  afternoon's  service,  and 
catechising  :  and  shewed  them  convincing  reasons 
why  he  desired  it ;  and  his  obliging  example  and 
persuasions  brought  them  to  a  willing  conformity 
to  his  desires. 

wh:mi  he  attended  at  Wi)rcester.  and  to  whnwoitcapc  after 
the  battle  he  wan  mainly  InatnimcntaL  Althnitifh  sealoua 
ia  the  catiao  uf  hla  anrcreign.  he  did  not  suffer  hb  loyalty 
to  overrule  hla  conaciencn ;  and  althimgh  ho  received 
aaaay  pruofa  of  tho  ktng'a  favour  after  the  rcatoratiiin, 
being  firat  mado  prebcxidary  of  Salhibury,  and  in  loeu 
advanced  to  tluit  bitiinpric.  and  In  1663  tranalated  to  the 
see  of  Lnndim,  he  atrenuoualy  oppooed  every  attempt  to 
favour  the  profeaaora  of  popery,  who  at  that  period  were, 
BOt  unreaaooahlj,  iupected  hj  all  tnw  lows  of  a  free 


The  texts  for  all  his  fntnra  Mrniom— vhi^ 
God  knows,  were  not  manv — ^were  constantly 
taken  out  of  the  Gospel  for  tne  day ;  and  lie  did 
as  constantly  declare  why  the  ehnrdi  did  appoint 
that  portion  of  Scripture  to  be  that  day  rend  ;  and 
in  what  manner  the  collect  for  orery  Sunday  does 
refer  to  the  Grospel,  or  to  the  Epistle  then  rsnd  Co 
them  ;  and,  that  they  might  piay  with  vnd8ir> 
standing,  he  did  usually  take  oeeasion  to  ovphiDi 
not  only  the  collect  for  every  pnrticnlar  Snod^y, 
but  the  reasons  of  all  the  other  collects  and  rs- 
s]K)nses  in  our  church. service ;  and  made  it  spptnr 
to  them,  that  the  whole  service  of  the  choren  «•■ 
a  reasonable,  and  therefore  an  aeoeptablo  sacriioi 
to  God  ;  as  namely,  that  we  begin  with  eunlssBon 
of  ourselves  to  be  vile,  miserable  sinners  ;  nnd 
that  we  begin  so,  because,  till  we  have  eonfsswd 
our8(4ves  to  be  such,  we  are  not  capable  of  that 
mercy  which  we  acknowledge  we  need,  and  pfay 
for :  but  having,  in  the  prayer  of  our  Lord,  bsggsd 
pardon  for  thiaie  sins  which  we  have  oonfeasad ; 
and  hoping,  that  as  the  priest  hath  declarad  onr 
absolution,  so  by  our  public  oonfession,  and  vesl 
repentance,  we  have  obtained  that  pardon  ;  thai 
we  dare  and  do  proceed  to  beg  of  the  Lord,  to 
open  our  lips,  that  our  mouth  may  show  forth  hii 
praise  ;  for  till  then  we  are  neitlier  aUo  nor 
worthy  to  praise  hfan.  But  this  being  suppossdy 
we  are  then  fit  to  say,  ^  Glory  be  to  the  Father, 
and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost  ;**  and  fit 
to  proceed  to  a  further  service  of  our  God,  in  the 
collects,  and  psalms,  and  lauds,  to  follow  in  the 
service. 

And  as  to  these  psalms  and  lauds,  he  proosadtd 
to  inform  them  why  they  were  so  often,  and  UM 
of  them  daily,  repeated  in  our  ehurch-servies ; 
namely,  tho  psalms  every  month,  because  they  be 
an  historical  and  thankful  repetitbn  of  mcreiBi 
past,  and  such  a  oomposition  of  praj-ers  and  prsiMi, 
as  ought  to  be  repeated  often,  and  publidy ;  ftr 
with  such  sacrifices  God  ia  honoured  and  «sD 
pleasetl.    This  for  the  psalms. 

And  for  the  hymns  and  Uuds  appointed  to  bs 
daily  repeated  or  sung  after  tho  first  and  seeond 
lessons  are  read  to  the  congregation  ;  he  prs- 
ceeded  to  inform  them,  that  it  was  most  reasonable^ 
after  they  luive  heard  the  will  and  goodness  of  God 
declared  or  preached  by  the  priest  in  his  rending 
the  two  chapters,  that  it  was  then  a  seasonable 
duty  to  rise  up,  and  express  their  gratitude  to 
Almighty  God,  for  those  his  mercies  to  them,  nnd 
to  all  mankind ;  and  then  to  say  with  the  UeeMd 
Virgin,  tliat  their  souls  do  magnify  the  Lord,  and 
that  their  spirits  do  also  rejoice  in  God  their 
Saviour  :  and  tluit  it  was  their  duty  also  to  rqoifls 
with  Simeon  in  his  song,  and  say  with  him,  that 
their  eyes  have  also  seen  their  salvaUon ;  for  thej 
have  seen  tliat  salvation  which  was  but  prophrsiiwl 
till  his  time:  and  ho  then  broke  out  iuto  iliQM 
expressions  of  joy  tlmt  ho  did  see  it ;  but  they  lim 
to  see  it  daily  in  the  history  of  it,  and  tlieiefstn 
ought  daily  to  rejoice,  and  daily  to  offer  up  their 
sacrifices  of  praise  to  their  Grod,  for  that  particular 
mercy.  A  service,  which  is  now  the  couetant 
employment  of  that  blessed  Virgin,  and  Simeon, 
and  all  those  blessed  saints  that  are  possessed  of 
heaven :  and  where  they  are  at  this  time  inter- 
changcablv  and  constantly  sinmng.  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  Loid  God ;  elory  be  to  God  on  high,  nnd  on 
earth  peace.    Ajidhe  taughtthsniythnttodothb 
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an  aeoevCable  serrioe  to  God^  because  the 
prophet  I>avia  says  in  his  Psahns,  He  that  praiseth 
tba  Lord  honoureth  him. 

He  made  them  to  miderstaiid  how  happy  they  be 
that  are  fireed  from  the  incumbrances  of  that  Uw 
which  our  forefSathers  groaned  under ;  namely, 
from  the  le^  sacrifioes,  and  from  the  many  oere- 
Bonica  of  the  Levitieal  law ;  freed  from  circum- 
cImii,  and  from  the  strict  observation  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  and  the  like.  And  ho  made  them 
know,  that  having  received  so  many  and  so  great 
hhwingi,  by  being  bom  since  the  days  of  our 
Saviour,  it  most  be  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to 
Akniglitj  God,  for  them  to  acknowledge  those 
Mfsiinga  daily,  and  stand  up  and  worship,  and  say 
MZaebariaa  did,«Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of 
Unel,  for  ho  haUi  ** — ^in  our  days — **  visited  and 
isdeemed  his  people  ;  and  " — he  hath  in  our  days 
— ^  remembered,  and  diewed  that  mercy,  which  by 
ihs  mouth  of  the  prophets,  he  promised  to  our 
faefiUhera  ;  and  this  he  hath  done  according  to 
kii  hoi/  covenant  made  with  them."  And  he  made 
ihera  to  onderstand  that  we  live  to  see  and  enjoy 
fts  benefit  of  it,  in  his  birth,  in  his  life,  his  passion, 
kii  resurrection,  and  ascension  into  heaven,  where 
ke  now  sits  sensible  of  all  our  temptations  and 
infirmides  ;  and  where  he  is  at  this  present  time 
Baking  interoession  for  us,  to  Ms  and  our  Father  : 
md  therefore  they  ought  daily  to  express  their 
pd»lie  gratulations,  and  say  daily  with  Zacharias, 
*  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  that  hath 
flms  visited  and  thus  redeemed  his  people." — These 
mre  some  of  the  reasons,  by  which  Mr.  Herbert 
■itiueted  his  congregation  for  the  use  of  the 
films  and  the  hymns  appointed  to  be  daily  sung 
srsaid  in  the  church -service. 

He  informed  them  also,  when  the  priest  did  pray 
miy  for  the  congregation,  and  not  for  himself ;  and 
when  Uiey  did  only  pray  for  him  ;  as  namely,  after 
fts  repedtion  of  the  creed  before  he  proceeds-  to 
pny  the  Lord's  prayer,  or  any  of  the  appointed 
eoUects,  the  priest  is  directed  to  kneel  down,  and 
pny  for  them,  saying, "  The  Lord  be  with  you  ;" 
sad  when  they  pray  for  him,  saying,  <'  And  \rith 
I    tinr  spirit ;"  and  then  they  join  together  in  the 
iwowing  collects  :  and  he  assured  them,  that  when 
is  such  mutual  love,  and  such  joint  prayers 
for  each  other,  then  the  holy  angels  look 
from  heaven,  and  are  ready  to  carry  such 
diarilable  desires  to  God  Almighty,  and  he  as 
imdy  to  receive  them ;  and  that  a  Christian  con- 
gvmation  calling  thus  upon  God  with  one  heart, 
tad  one  voice,  and  in  one  reverent  and  humble 
fostnre,  looks  as  beautifully  as  Jerusalem,  that  is 
at  peace  with  itself. 

He  instructed  them  also  why  the  prayer  of  our 
Lord  was  prayed  often  in  every  full  service  of  the 
church  ;  namely,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  several 
farts  of  that  service  :  and  prayed  then,  not  only 
bscanae  it  was  composed  and  commanded  by  our 
Jesus  that  made  it,  but  as  a  perfect  pattern  for  our 
hs  perfect  forms  of  prayer,  and  therefore  fittest 
ts  sum  op  and  conclude  all  our  imperfect  petitions. 

He  instructed  them  also,  that  as  by  the  second 
Commandment  we  are  required  not  to  bow  down 
to,  or  worship  an  idol,  or  false  god  ;  so,  by  the  con- 
tOtfy  rule,  we  are  to  bow  down  and  kneel  to,  or 
ilmd  no  and  worship  the  true  God.  And  he  in- 
fracted them  why  tne  church  required  the  con- 
IKgatioa  to  stand  np  at  the  repetition  of  the 


Creeds  ;  namely,  because  thev  did  thereby  dodare 
both  their  obedienoe  to  the  cnurch,  and  an  assent 
to  that  faith  into  which  they  had  been  baptized. 
And  he  taught  them,  that  in  that  shorter  creed, 
or  doxology,  so  often  repeated  daily,  they  also 
stood  up  to  testify  their  belief  to  be,  that  the  God 
that  they  trusted  in  was  one   God,  and  three 

S arsons;  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  ^e  Holy 
host ;  to  whom  they  and  the  priest  gave  glory. 
And  because  there  had  been  neretics  that  had 
denied  some  of  those  three  persons  to  be  God, 
therefore  the  congregation  stood  up  and  honoured 
him,  by  confessing  and  saying,  *<It  was  so  in 
the  beginning,  is  now  so,  and  shall  ever  be  so 
world  without  end."  And  all  gave  their  assent 
to  this  belief,  by  standing  up  and  saying,  "  Amen.'* 
He  instructed  them  uso  what  benefit  they  had 
by  the  church's  appointing  the  celebration  of 
hoiidavs,  and  the  excellent  use  of  them  ;  namely, 
that  they  were  set  apart  for  particuUr  comme- 
morations of  particular  mercies  received  from 
almighty  God  ;  and— as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker 
says — to  be  the  landmarks  to  distinguish  times  ; 
for  by  them  we  are  taught  to  take  notice  how  time 
passes  by  us,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  let  the 
years  pass  without  a  celebration  of  praise  for 
those  mercies  which  those  days  give  us  occa- 
sion to  remember ;  and  therefore  they  were  to 
note,  that  the  year  is  appointed  to  begin  the  25th 
day  of  March  ;  a  day  in  which  we  commemorate 
the  angers  appearing  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  with 
the  joyful  tidings  that  she  should  conceive  and 
bear  a  son,  that  should  be  the  redeemer  of  man- 
kind. And  she  did  so  forty  weeks  after  this 
joyful  salutation ;  namely,  at  our  Christmas  ;  a 
day  in  which  we  commemorate  his  birth  with  joy 
and  praise  :  and  that  eight  days  after  this  happy 
birth  we  celebrate  his  Circumcision ;  namely,  in 
that  which  we  call  New-year's  day.  And  that, 
upon  that  day  which  we  call  Twelfth-day,  we 
commemorate  the  manifestation  of  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Jesus  to  the  Gentiles :  and  that 
that  day  we  also  celebrate  the'  memory  of  hjs 

Soodness  in  sending  a  star  to  euide  the  three  Wise 
fen  from  the  East  to  Bethlehem,  that  they  might 
there  worship,  and  present  him  with  their  obla- 
tions of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  And  he 
— Mr.  Herbert — instructed  them,  that  Jesus  was, 
fortv  days  after  his  birth  presented  by  his  blessed 
mother  in  the  temple  ;  namely,  on  that  day  which 
we  call,  **  The  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Saint  Mary."  And  he  instructed  them,  that  by 
the  Lent-fost  we  imitate  and  commemorate  our 
Saviour's  humiliation  in  fasting  forty  days  ;  and 
that  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  be  like  him  in 
purity  ;  and  that  on  Good  Friday  we  comme- 
morate and  condole  his  crucifixion  ;  and  at  Easter 
commemorate  his  glorious  resurrection.  And  he 
taught  them,  that  idfter  Jesus  had  manifested  him- 
self to  his  disciples  to  be  tliat  Christ  that  was 
crucified,  dead  and  buried  ;  and  by  his  appearing 
and  conversing  with  his  disciples  for  the  space  of 
forty  days  after  his  resurrection,  he  then,  and 
not  till  then,  ascended  into  Heaven  in  the  sight  of 
those  disciples  ;  namely,  on  that  day  whi(3i  we 
call  the  Ascension,  or  Holy  Thursday.  And  that 
we  then  celebrate  the  performance  of  the  promise 
which  he  made  to  his  disciples  at  or  before  his 
ascension ;  namely,  that  though  he  left  them, 
yet  he  would  send  them  the  Holy  (Hiostto  b9  their 
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comforter ;  and  that  he  did  so  on  that  daj  which 
the  churcli  calls  Whit-Sunday.  Thns  the  church 
keeps  an  historical  and  drcular  commemoration 
of  times,  as  they  pass  by  us ;  of  such  times  as 
ought  to  incline  us  to  occasional  praises,  for  the 
particular  blessings  which  we  do,  or  might  receive, 
by  those  holy  commemorations. 

He  made  them  know  also  why  the  church  hath 
iwpointcd  Ember-weeks  ;  and  to  know  the  reason 
why  the  Commandments,  and  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels,  were  to  be  read  at  the  altar  or  communion 
table  ;  why  the  priest  was  to  pray  the  Litany 
kneeling ;  and  why  to  pray  some  collects  stand- 
ing :  and  he  cave  them  many  other  obeer\'ations, 
fit  for  his  plain  congregation,  but  not  fit  for  me 
now  to  mention  ;  for  I  must  set  limits  to  my  pen, 
and  not  make  that  a  treatise,  which  I  intended  to 
be  a  much  shorter  account  than  I  have  made  it : 
but  I  have  done,  when  I  have  told  tlie  reader, 
that  he  was  constant  in  catechising  every  Sunday 
in  the  afternoon,  and  that  his  catechising  was  after 
his  second  lesson,  and  in  the  pulpit ;  and  that  he 
never  exceeded  his  half  hour,  and  was  always 
ao  happy  as  to  have  an  obedient  and  a  full  congre- 
gation. 

And  to  this  I  must  add,  that  if  he  were  at  any 
time  too  zealous  in  his  sermons,  it  was  in  reproving 
the  indecencies  of  the  people's  behaviour  in  the 
time  of  divine  service ;  and  of  those  ministers  that 
huddle  up  the  chuix;]!  prayers,  without  a  visible 
reverence  and  affection  ;  namely,  such  as  seemed 
to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  a  collect,  in  a  breath. 
But  for  himself,  his  custom  was,  to  stop  betwixt 
every  collect,  and  civc  the  people  time  to  con- 
sider what  they  had  prayed,  and  to  force  their 
desires  affectionately  to  (jod,  before  he  engaged 
them  into  new  petitions. 

And  by  this  account  of  his  diligence  to  make 
his  pari^ioners  understand  what  they  pi*ayed, 
and  why  they  praised  and  adored  their  Creator,  I 
hope  I  shall  the  more  easily  obtain  the  ix»ider's 
belief  to  the  following  account  of  Mr.  llerbert*s 
own  practice  ;  which  was  to  appear  constantly 
wiUi  his  wife  and  tliree  nieces — the  diiugliters  of 
a  deceased  sister — and  his  whole  family,  twice 
every  day  at  the  church -prayei's  in  the  chapel, 
which  does  almost  join  to  his  parsonage- house. 
And  for  the  time  of  his  api)eariug,  it  was  strictly 
at  the  canonical  hours  of  trii  and  four  :  and  tiien 
aud  there  he  lifte<l  up  pui*e  and  cliaritable  hands 
to  God  in  the  midst  of  the  congii'gation.  And  he 
would  joy  to  have  s})ent  that  time  in  that  place, 
where  the  honour  of  his  master  Jesus  dwcUeth  ; 
and  there,  by  that  inward  devotion  which  he  tes- 
tified constantly  by  an  humble  behaviour  and 
visible  adoration,  he,  like  Joshua,  brought  not 
only  his  own  household  thus  to  serve  the  Lord, 
but  brought  most  of  his  parishioners,  and  many 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  constantly  to 
make  a  part  of  his  congregation  twice  a  day  ;  and 
some  of  the  meaner  sort  of  his  parish  did  so  love 
and  reverence  Mr.  Herbert,  that  they  would  let 
their  plough  rest  when  Mr.  iIerlH?i*t*s  saints' -bell 
rung  to  prayers,  that  they  might  also  offer  their 
devotions  to  God  with  him  ;  and  would  then 
return  back  to  their  plough.  And  his  most  holy 
life  was  such,  that  it  begot  such  reverence  to 
God,  and  to  hhn,  that  they  thoueht  themselves  tlio 
happier,  when  they  carried  Mr.  Herbert's  blessing 
back  with  them  to  theur  labour.    Thns  powerful 


was  his  reason  and  example  to  pcranade  othea  to 
a  practical  piety  and  devotion. 

And  his  constant  public  pnyers  did  nerer  make 
him  to  neglect  his  own  private  devotioosy  nor 
those  prayers  that  he  thought  himself  bound  lo 
perform  with  his  family,  which  always  were  a  Mk 
form,  and  not  long  ;  and  he  did  always  conelads 
them  with  that  collect  which  the  chuivAi  liath 
appointed  for  the  day  or  week.  Thus  he  mads 
every  day's  sanctity  a  step  towards  that  kingdoa, 
where  impurity  cannot  enter. 

His  chiefest  recreation  was  musicy  in  whick 
heavenly  art  he  was  a  most  excellent  master,  ami 
did  himself  compose  many  divine  hymns  and 
anthems,  which  he  set  and  sung  to  ms  Inte  w 
viol :  and  though  he  was  a  lover  of  rettrednoi^ 
yet  his  love  to  music  was  such,  that  he  wwt 
usually  twice  every  week,  on  certain  i^ypointsd 
da^'s,  to  the  cathedral  church  in  Salisbary  ;  ami 
at  his  return  would  say,  that  his  time  ^oit  in 
prayer,  and  cathedral-music,  elevated  his  sonlyaai 
was  his  heaven  upon  earth.  But  before  im 
return  thence  to  Demerton,  he  would  usually  daf 
and  play  his  part  at  an  appointed  private  nnirie- 
mceting  ;  and,  to  justify  this  practice,  he  wmU 
often  say,  ^  Religion  does  not  banish  mirth,  bit 
only  moderates  and  sets  rules  to  it." 

And  as  his  desire  to  enjoy  his  heaven  npoa 
earth  drew  him  twice  every  week  to  Salisbury,  m 
his  walks  thither  wei*c  tlie  occasion  of  many  h^pgr 
accidents  to  others ;  of  which  I  will  mention  sons 
few. 

In  one  of  his  walks  to  Salisbury,  he  orertooka 
gentleman,  that  is  still  living  in  that  city ;  and 
in  their  walk  together,  Mr.  Herbert  took  a  fldr 
occasion  to  talk  with  him,  and  humbly  beggsd  to 
be  excuse<1,  if  he  asked  him  some  account  of  hb 
faith  ;  and  said,  **  I  do  tliis  the  rather, 
though  you  ai*e  not  of  my  parish,  yet  I 
tithe  from  you  by  the  hand  of  your  tenant ; 
sir,  I  am  the  bolder  to  do  it,  because  I 
there  be  some  sermon-hearers  that  be  like 
fishes,  that  always  live  in  salt  water,  and  yet  am 
always  fi*esh." 

After  which  expression,  Mr.  Herbert  adfifid 
him  some  needful  ijuestions^  and  having  leeeivcd 
his  answer,  gave  him  such  rules  for  ue  trial  if 
his  sincerity,  and  for  a  pi*actical  piety,  and  in  so 
loving  and  meek  a  manner,  that  the  gentleman 
did  so  fall  in  love  with  him,  and  his  discourse^  tint 
he  would  often  contrive  to  meet  him  in  his  wile 
to  Salisbury',  or  to  attend  him  back  to  Bemertoa; 
and  still  mentions  the  name  of  Mr.  George  Herbert 
with  veneration,  and  still  praiseth  God  for  tin 
occasion  of  knowing  him. 

In  another  of  his  Salisbury  walks,  be  Bwt 
with  a  neighbour  minister ;  and  after  sont 
friendly  discourse  Ix^twixt  them,  and  some  cob- 
dolement  for  the  decay  of  piet}',  and  too  genenl 
contempt  of  the  clergy-,  Mr.  Herbert  took  oceaikli 
to  say, 

'<  One  cure  for  these  distempers  would  be^  ftr 
the  clergy  themselves  to  keep  the  Ember-wedEi 
strictlv,  and  beg  of  their  parishioners  to  join 
with  tliem  in  fasting  and  prayers  for  a  nune  re- 
ligious clerg}'. 

"  And  another  cure  would  be,  for  tliemselTSS  to 
restore  tlio  great  and  neglected  duty 'of  Ciis- 
chising,  on  which  tlic  salvation  of  so  ma^y  of  As 
poor  and  ignorant  lay-people  does  depend ;  bit 
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principally^  that  the  clergy  themaelves  would  be 
sore  to  live  nnblameably  ;  and  that  the  dignified 
clergy  eqiecially,  which  preach  temperance,  would 
avoid  surfeitingy  and  take  all  occasions  to  express 
a  vinble  humility  and  charity  in  their  lives  ;  for 
this  would  force  a  love  and  an  imitation,  and  an 
mifeigned  reverence  from  all  that  knew  them  to 
be  soch.  (And  for  proof  of  this,  we  need  no  other 
testimony  than  the  life  and  death  of  Dr.  Lake*, 
lite  lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.)  This,'' 
aid  Mr.  Herbert,  "  would  be  a  cure  for  the 
viekedneflB  and  growing  atheism  of  our  age.  And, 
By  dear  brother,  till  this  be  done  by  us,  and  done 
in  eamesty  let  no  man  expect  a  reformation  of  the 
Banners  of  the  laity  ;  for  it  is  not  learning,  but 
this,  this  only,  that  must  do  it ;  and  till  then,  the 
fimlt  must  lie  at  our  doors." 

In  another  walk  to  Salisbury  he  saw  a  poor 
Ban  with  a  poorer  horse,  that  was  fallen  under 
Us  load  :  they  were  both  in  distress,  and  needed 
present  help  ;  which  Mr.  Herbert  perceiving,  put 
•ff  his  canonical  coat,  and  helped  the  poor  man  to 
ndoad,  and  after  to  load,  his  horse.  The  poor 
Ban  blessed  him  for  it,  and  he  blessed  the  poor 
Ban  ;  and  was  so  like  the  good  Samaritan,  that  he 
Ave  him  money  to  refresh  both  himself  and  his 
bene  ;  and  told  him,  that  if  he  loved  himself, 
ke  should  be  merciful  to  his  beast  Thus  he  left 
the  poor  man  :  and  at  his  coming  to  his  musical 
friends  at  Salisbury,  they  began  to  wonder  that 
Mr.  George  Herbert,  which  used  to  be  so  trim 
md  dean,  came  into  that  company  so  soiled  and 
diMompoeed :  but  he  told  them  the  occasion. 
And  when  one  of  the  company  told  him  he  had 
HtfKmged  himself  by  so  dirty  an  employment, 
)m  answer  was,  that  ^  the  thought  of  what  he  had 
kmt  would  prove  music  to  him  at  midnight  ;"  and 
that  the  omission  of  it  would  have  upbraided  and 
Bide  discord  in  his  conscience,  whensoever  he 
Aonid  pass  by  that  place :  <<  for  if  I  be  bound  to  pray 
far  all  Uiat  be  in  distress,  I  am  sure  that  I  am  bound 
iofiu>as  it  is  in  my  power,  to  practise  what  I 
pny  for.  And  though  I  do  not  wish  for  the  like 
fleeasion  every  day,  yet  let  me  tell  you,  I  would 
Bit  willingly  pass  one  day  of  my  life  without 
onforting  a  sad  soul,  or  showing  mercy ;  and 
I  praise  God  for  this  occasion.  And  now  let  us 
Ine  oar  instruments.*' 

Thns,  as  our  blessed  Saviour,  after  his  resur- 
netioiiy  did  take  occasion  to  interpret  the  Scrip- 
to  Cleophas,  and  that  other  disciple,  which  he 
with  and  accompanied  in  their  journey  to 
;  so  Mr.  Herbert,  in  his  path  toward 
heaven,  did  daily  take  any  fair  occasion  to  instruct 
ike  ^norant,  or  comfort  any  that  were  in  afflic- 
tion ;  and  did  always  confirm  his  precepts,  by 
■hewing  humility  and  mercy,  and  ministering 
giaee  to  the  hearers. 

And  he  was  most  happy  in  his  wife's  unfbrced 
empliance  with  his  acts  of  charity,  whom  he 
Ottde  his  almoner,  and  paid  constantly  into  her 
band  a  tenth  ])enny  of  what  money  he  received 
lor  tidie,  and  gave  her  power  to  dispose  that  to 
tile  poor  of  his  parish,  and  with  it  a  power  to  dis- 

I      *  Fuller  otMenres  of  tbia  worthy  prelate  that  "  his 

liety  may  Joally  be  exemplary  to  all  of  his  order.**    Ho  re- 

;  eeiYed  hJa  education  at  Wi&checter  and  Oxford,  and  was 

'.  esteemed  as  one  of  the  best  preachers  of  his  time.    He  was 

aade  dean  of  Worcester  in  1608,  and  bishop  ot  Bath  and 

WtSa  ia  leiO.    Be  died  in  :flB6. 


pose  a  tenth  part  of  the  com  that  came  yearly 
into  his  bam  ;  which  trust  she  did  most  faithfully 
perform,  and  would  often  offer  to  him  an  account 
of  her  stewardship,  and  as  often  beg  an  enlarge- 
ment of  his  bounty ;  for  she  rejoiced  in  the  em- 
ployment :  and  this  was  usually  laid  out  by  her 
in  blaukcts  and  slioes  fur  some  such  poor  people 
as  she  knew  to  stand  in  most  need  of  them.  This 
as  to  her  charity.  And  for  his  ot«n,  he  set  no 
limits  to  it :  nor  did  ever  turn  his  face  from  any 
that  he  saw  in  want,  but  would  relieve  them; 
especially  liis  poor  neighbours  ;  to  the  meanest  of 
whose  houses  ho  would  go,  and  inform  himself  of 
their  wants,  and  relieve  them  cheerfully,  if  they 
were  in  distress ;  and  would  always  praise  God,  as 
much  for  being  willing,  as  for  being  able  to  do  it. 
And  when  he  was  advised  by  a  friend  to  be  more 
frugal,  because  he  might*  liave  children,  his 
answer  was,  he  would  not  see  the  danger  of 
want  so  far  off :  but  **  being  the  Scripture  does  so 
commend  charity,  as  to  tell  us  that  charity  is  the 
top  of  Christian  virtues,  the  covering  of  sins,  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law,  the  life  of  faith  ;  and  that 
charity  hath  a  promise  of  the  blessings  of  this 
life,  and  of  a  reward  in  that  life  wliich  is  to  come : 
being  these,  and  more  excellent  things  are  in 
Scripture  spoken  of  thee,  O  charity!  and  that, 
being  all  my  tithes  and  church-dues  are  a  deodate 
from  thee,  O  my  God !  make  me,  0  my  God !  so 
far  to  trust  thy  promise,  as  to  return  them  back 
to  thee  ;  and  by  thy  grace  I  will  do  so,  in  distri- 
buting them  to  any  of  thy  poor  members  that  are- 
in  distress,  or  do  but  beiur  the  image  of  Jesus  ray 
master.  Sir,"  said  he  to  his  friend,  <<  my  wife 
hath  a  competent  maintenance  secured  her  after 
my  death  ;  and  therefore,  as  this  is  my  prayer, 
so  this  my  resolution  shall,  by  Grod's  grace,  be 
unalterable." 

This  may  be  some  account  of  the  excellencies 
of  the  active  part  of  his  life  ;  and  thus  he  con- 
tinued, till  a  consumption  so  weakened  him,  as  to 
confine  him  to  his  house,  or  to  the  chapel,  which 
does  almost  join  to  it ;  in  which  he  continued  to 
read  prayers  constantly  twice  every  day,  though 
he  were  very  weak :  in  one  of  which  times  of  his 
reading,  his  wife  observed  him  to  read  in  pain, 
and  told  him  so,  and  that  it  wasted  hb  spirits,  and 
weakened  him  ;  and  he  confessed  it  did,  but  said 
his  life  could  not  be  better  spent,  than  in  tlie 
service  of  his  master  Jesus,  who  had  done  and 
suffered  so  much  for  him.  <<  But,''  said  he,  ^  I 
will  not  be  wilful ;  for  though  my  spirit  be  willing,  , 
yet  I  find  my  flesh  is  weuc ;  and  therefore  Mr. 
Bostock  shall  be  appointed  to  read  prayers  for  me 
to-morrow ;  and  I  will  now  be  only  a  hearer  of 
them,  till  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality." 
And  Mr.  Bostock  did  the  next  day  undertake  and 
continue  this  happy  employment  till  Mr.  Her- 
bert's death.  This  Mr.  Bostock  was  a  learned  and 
virtuous  man,  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Herbert's,  and 
then  his  curate  to  the  church  of  Fulston*,  which 
is  a  mile  from  Bemerton,  to  which  church  Bemer- 

*  Fagglestone,  or  Foulston  St.  Peter's,  is  the  principal 
part  of  the  rectory  which  comprises  the  parishes  of  Fug- 
glestone,  Qiiidhampton,  and  Bemerton ;  but  the  glebe 
house  being  at  Bemerton  the  living  has  generally  taken  Ita 
name  from  tlience.  and  its  occupancy  in  former  days  by 
Herbert,  and  in  our  own  by  Mr.  Bowles,  whobe  well  de- 
served fame,  it  is  no  flattery  to  say,  nobly  rivals  that  of  hie 
excellent  predeoessor,  has  given  a  celebrity  to  tbe  plaos 
which  wUl  never  depart  trom  it. 
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Ion  U  bill  s  chapel -ot.eue.  Aiu\  Ihia  Mr.  BostoclL 
did  slao  cunalaiilly  BU|iply  iLd  cliurrh-wrTice  Tor 
Mr.  Uerberl  in  thai  chapel,  when  the  nia»c- 
ineetiug   at  Salisbury  caused   hifl  abeencu   from 


Abnu 
Mr.  Fan 


k  before  hill  death,  hln  friend 
•     ■     a  I  «m  by 


e  iiidebti'd  to  the  rf«der,  snd 
Iiiin  sudilen  i«yiiient, — hearini;  of  Mr.  Horb^rt'a 
Bichnciu,  Bent  Mr.  Edmund  DuncoB— "ho  ia  now 
rector  of  Friar  Buniet  in  the  county  of  Middlvnea 
—from  hie  house  of  Giddcn  Hall,  which  i>  tieu  la 
Huntingdon,  to  Ke  Mr.  Herbert,  and  io  unure 
him,  lie  wanted  nut  liis  daily  prayeni  far  his 
Teeovery  ;  and  Mr.  Duncon  waa  to  rrlum  back  to 
Giildro,  with  aa  icenunt  of  Mr.  Itcrbert'a  con- 
dition. Mr.  Duncon  found  him  wmk,  and  at  that 
time  lying  on  hia  bed,  or  on  a  pallet ;  but  at  his 
Weiug  Mr.  Duncon  he  raised  himself  Tigorounly, 

the  health  of  his  btclher  Famr  (  of  which  Mr. 
Dunoon  saliiiRed  hini,aiid  after  tome  diacoone  of 
Mr.  Farrer's  hnly  life,  and  titc  nuniier  of  bis  con- 
slant  serving  God,  he  said  to  Mr.  Duncon, — "  Sir, 
I  see  1  y  your  habit  that  yon  aru  a  priest,  and  I 
desire  you  to  pray  with  me:"  whirh  bein^  tinted, 
Mr.Duncon  asked  him, '■  What  pi-ayersrTowhich 
Mr.  Herbeit«auawerirui,xO,Sirl  thcpravenof 
my  mother,  the  Church  of  Kuflnnd  :  no' other 
prayers  are  cjuul  to  tliem  I  But  ut  this  time,  I 
bcjc  of  you  to  pray  only  the  Litany,  fur  I  am  weak 
Andfainc:"  and  Mr.  Duncun  did  so.  After  which, 
and  some  other  discounc  of  Mr.  Farrer,  MrH. 
Herbert  provided  Mr.  Duncnn  a  plain  supper,  and 
K  clean  UiilgiuK,  and  ho  betook  liimH-lf  to  real. 
This  Mr.  Duncon  IcIIb  me  ;  and  lellx  ine  that,  at 
']i*  fimt  view  of  Mr.  HerliL'rt,  he  mw  majcMy  and 
lumility  so  reconciled  iu  his  looks  and  hetuviour, 
ta  begot  in  him  an  awful  reverence  for  his  penvui ; 
ind  uy,  his  discourse  waaau  pious,  and  hia  motiun 
■o  geiiti.'el  and  meek,  that  oTler  almost  forty  years, 
yet  tlicy  remain  still  frcah  in  his  memory. 

Tha  nvit  mominj;  Mr.  Duncon  left  him,  and 
betook  himself  to  a  journey  to  Bath,  but  with  a 
promise  to  return  back  to  him  within  live  days  ; 
uid  he  did  so  :  but  before  I  aEiall  say  anvUiiuft  of 
wh«t  diwourae  then  fell  betwixt  lliom  two,  I  will 
p»j-  my  promised  account  of  Mr.  Farrtr.* 

Mr.  Nicholas  Parrcr — who  gol  Ihu  reputation  of 
being  called  iSoinl  Nicbolon  at  ihc  Bf>c^  of  nix  yearn, 
in    London,  and  doubtloss   had  good 


n  hia 


■oulh  ; 


etiiy  Of!*,  made  Fellow  of  Clan- Hall  in  Cambridfp- ; 
where  he  continued  to  be  eminent  for  his  piety, 
temperance,  nnd  learning.  About  Ihc  tuenty.aiiilh 
year  of  hia  ago,  he  betook  himself  to  trxvel :  in 
which  he  added,  to  hia  Latin  and  Greek,  a  perfect 


■tood  well  Ihe  principles  of  their  n^ligiun,  and  of 
their  manner,  and  Ihe  reaaona  of  their  -.vnrship. 
In  ihis  his  tisvel  he  met  with  many  persuuioiut 


Ulllukn'l"I.U«Dt. 


to  come  into  acommnnion  with  thatdmreh  whieb 
c^lli  ilscir  Catholic  :  but  be  returned  from'  hk 
travels  a*  he  went,  eminent  for  his  obedience  to 
hiamother,  theChurchofEngland.  Inhisabseneg 
from  England,  Mr.  Fnrrer'a  fethei^who  waa  a 
merchant — allowed  him  a  liberal  maintenance  ; 
and,  not  long  after  his  return  into  England,  Mr. 
Farrer  had,  by  the  death  of  hia  father,  or  an  elder 
bmther,  or  Iwlh,  an  esttte  left  him.  that  enaUsd 
him  to  purchase  land  to  the  value  of  four  or  flv« 
bundred  pounds  a  year  ;  the  grealeal  part  of  whidi 
UnJ  WW  Ht  Little  Gidden,  four  or  aix  miles  from 
Huntingdoo,  and  abont  eighteen  from  Cambridge ; 
which  phxce  he  chose  for  the  privacy  of  il,  and  for 
the  hall,  which  had  the  pariah-ehurch  or  chapd, 
belonpng  and  adjoining  near  to  it ;  for  Mr.  Fanw 
haviuK  seen  Ihe  miuuL-nand  vonilies  of  the  world, 
and  found  them  to  be,  aa  Mr.  Herbert  (ay^a 
nolhing  between  two  dishes,  did  so  contemn  it,  Ibit 
he  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder  of  hia  hfs  la 
mortifieatioiUi,  and  in  devotion,  and  charity,  and  U 
be  alwaya  prepared  for  death.     And  hia  life  via 

He  and  his  family,  which  were  like  a  little  col- 
lege, and  about  lliirly  in  number,  diil  moat  o( 
tliem  keep  Lent  and  all  Ember- weclasiricUy,  both 
iu  fulinc  and  Dsing  all  those  mortifieatjoui  and 
pruyera  that  thcchureh  hath  appointed  to  be  tkci 
uiied  ;  und  he  and  they  did  the  like  conalanlly  <■ 
Fridaya,  and  on  Ihe  vi);ili  or  ere*  appointed  to  bs 
fahted  befon>  the  saints'  days  :  anil  this  ftugali^ 
and  abuiinence  turned  to  the  relief  of  the  yocr: 
'iu(  this  was  but  a  part  of  hia  charity;  dodo  bat 


Go.1  ni 


I  he  knc 


This  family,  which  I  have  sold  to  be  in  nmnbd 
about  Ihirly,  were  a  part  of  them  his  kindred,  aal 
tile  rest  chosen  lo  be  gf  a  temper  fit  to  be  moukled 
into  a  devout  life  ;  and  all  of  them  were  for  ihsiT 
dis|>naiiians  aerviceable,  ami  quiet,  and  humblt^ 
and  fnt'  from  scsndal.  Having  thus  litled  him- 
self for  his  family,  he  did,  about  the  year  1&30, 
betake  himaelf  to  a  constant  and  mctliodieal  ser- 
vice of  God  i  and  it  was  in  thin  manner  i—Ht, 
being  accompanied  wilh  moat  uf  his  family,  did 
himself  use  to  read  Ihc  Common  Prayera — for  ht 
was  a  deacon—every  day,  al  llie  appointed  boon 
of  ten  and  four,  in  the  pariah -ciiurcb,  which  wu 
rcri-  near  lii4  Iiouri-,  and  which  he  had  boUi 
repaired  and  adorned  ;  for  it  was  fsllrii  into  a 
ilepopulalion  of  Iks 
ght  the  manor.   And 


illago  hcfore'Mr.  Fai 


he  did  al 


r  bought  1 


ig  al  the  hour  of  six,  cither  in  the  chunji, 
an  oratory,  wliieh  was  within  his  own  house.      Ana 
many  of  the  family  did  there  continue  wilh  him 
after  the  prsyen  were  ended,  and  there  they  tptai 

times  in  lliir  ehurrh,  and  oflen  to  on  organ  iu  Ibe 
oratory.  Ami  llu-re  they  Bonietimrs  betook  tbein- 
HclvtM  lo  mi'dilatc,  or  to  pray  privately,  or  to  imi 
a  part  of  Ilii'  New  Testament  to  themselves,  or  ta 
continue  their  praying  or  reading  the  psalma  ;  aad 
in  CBH  the  |>ealni!<  were  not  always  read  in  tbe  day, 
then  Mr.  Farrer,  and  olhan  of  the  congregalioa, 
did  at  ni|;lil,  al  the  ringing  of  a  watch-hell,  repaur 
to  tlie  church  or  ontory,  and  llirre  betake  them- 
Hi-lvcs  to  prsyent  and  lauding  God,  and  reading  the 
]isnlma  ihnt  l-ad  nut  been  read  iu  the  day :  aod 
when  thoie,  or  any  part  of  the  congrc^tion,  grew 
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hdan,  and  MmetiiiMS  after  midnigfat ;  and  then 
anotber  part  of  the  fiunily  roee,  and  maintained 
the  watch,  sometimes  by  praying,  or  singing  lauds 
to  God,  or  reading  the*  psalms  :  and  when,  after 
some  hours,  they  also  grew  weary  or  faint,  then 
they  rang  the  watch-b^  and  were  also  relieved 
by  some  of  the  former,  or  by  a  new  part  of  the 
society,  which  continued  their  devotions— as  hath 
been  mentioned — until  morning.  And  it  is  to  be 
Bated,  that  in  this  continued  serving  of  God,  the 
FHdtPr,  or  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  was  in  every 
fnir^md-twenty  homrs  sung  or  read  over,  from  the 
fint  to  the  last  verse ;  and  this  was  done  as  con- 
stantly as  the  sun  runs  his  circle  every  day  about 
the  world,  and  then  begins  again  the  same  instant 
that  it  ended. 

Thus  did  Mr.  Farrer  and  his  happy  family  serve 

God  da,T  and  night :  thus  did  they  always  behave 

themselves  as  in  hb  presence.      And  they  did 

ahrays  eat  and  drink  by  the  strictest  rules  of  tem- 

pcnuice ;  eat  and  drink  so  as  to  be  ready  to  rise 

at  midnigfat,  or  at  the  call  of  a  watch-bell,  and  per- 

Cbcb  their  devotions  to  €rod.    And  it  is  fit  to  tell 

the  reader,  that  many  of  the  clergy,  that  were 

nave  inclined  to  pracocal  piety  and  devotion,  than 

to  doubtfol  and  needless  disputations,  did  often 

come  to  Gidden  Hall,  and  make  themselves  a  part 

«f  that  happy  society,  and  stay  a  week  or  more, 

sad  then  join  with  Mr.  Farrer  and  the  family  in 

fbese  dei^>taons,  and  assist  and  easo  him  or  them 

ID  their  watch  by  night     And  these  various  devo- 

tioDS  bad  never  Icms  than  two  of  the  domestic 

£unily  in  the  night ;  and  the  watch  was  always 

kni  in  the  chnr^,  or  oratory,  unless  in  extreme 

eaid  winter  nights,  and  then  it  was  maintained  in 

a  parlour,  which  had  a  fire  in  it ;  and  the  parlour 

ns  fitted  for  that  purpose.     And  this  course  of 

nety,  and  great  liberality  to  his  poor  neighbours, 

Mr.  Farm'  maintained  till  his  death,  which  was  in 

the  mr  1639. 

Mr.  Farrer's  and  Mr.  Herbert's  devout  lives 
vers  both  so  noted,  that  the  general  report  of 
llisir  sanctity  gave  them  occasion  to  renew  that 
i%lit  acquaintance  whidi  was  begun  at  their  being 
ttntemporaries  in  Cambridge  ;  and  this  new  holy 
fticndship  was  long  maintained  without  any  inter- 
TiBw,  but  only  by,  loving  and'  endearing  letters. 
And  one  testimony  of  their  friendship  and  pious 
ilwignn,  may  appear  by  Mr.  Farrer's  commending 
(facConsiderations  of  JohnVakiesso— a  book  which 
he  had  met  wiUi  in  his  travels,  and  translated  out 
tf  Spanish  into  English, — to  be  examined  and 
ensored  by  Mr.  Herbert  before  it  was  made 
p«blie ;  which  excellent  book  Mr.  Herbert  did 
Rad,  and  return  back  with  many  marginal  notes, 
as  they  be  now  printed  with  it ;  and  witli  them, 
Xr.  Herbert's  affectionate  letter  to  Mr.  Farrer. 

Thb  John  Valdesso  was  i  Spaniard,  and  was  for 
kis  learning  and  virtue  much  valued  and  loved  by 
ihe  great  Emperor  Charles  the  Fiftli,  whom  Val- 
desso had  followed  as  a  cavalier  all  the  time  of  his 
long  and  dangerous  wars :  and  when  Valdesso 
grew  old,  and  grew  weary  botli  of  war  and  the 
world,  he  took  his  fair  opportunity  to  declare  to 
te  cnnperor,  that  his  resolution  was  to  decline  his 
najerty's  service,  and  betake  himself  to  a  quiet 
and  contemplative  life,  because  there  ought  to  be 
a  vacancy  of  time  betwixt  fighting  and  dying. 
The  emperor  had  himself,  for  the  same,  or  other 
Hke  reasons,  pot  on  the  same  resolution ;  but  Grod 


and  himself  did,  till  then,  only  know  them  ;  and 
he  did  therefore  desire  Valdesso  to  consider  wdl 
of  what  he  had  said,  and  to  keep  his  purpose 
within  his  own  breast,  till  they  two  might  have  a 
second  opportunity  of  a  friendly  diBcourso  ;  which 
Valdesso  promised  to  do. 

In  the  meantime  the  emperor  appoints  privately 
a  day  for  him  and  Valdesso  to  meet  again  ;  and^ 
after  a  pious  and  free  discourse,  they  lK>th  agreed 
on  a  certain  day  to  receive  the  blessed  sacrament 
publicly  ;  and  appointed  an  eloquent  and  devout 
friar  to  preach  a  sermon  of  contempt  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  happiness  and  benefit  of  a  quiet  and 
contemplative  life ;  which  the  friar  did  most  affec- 
tionately. After  which  sermon,  the  emperor  took 
occasion  to  declare  openly,  that  the  preacher  had 
begot  in  him  a  resolution  to  lay  down  his  dignities, 
and  to  forsake  the  world,  and  betake  himself  to  a 
monastical  life.  And  he  pretended,  he  had  per- 
suaded John  Valdesso  to  do  the  like  :  but  this  is 
most  certain,  that  after  the  emperor  had  called  his 
son  Philip  out  of  England,  and  resigned  to  him  all 
his  kingdoms,  that  then  the  empeixir  and  John 
Valdesso  did  perform  their  resolutions 

This  account  of  John  Valdesso  I  received  from 
a  friend,  that  had  it  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Farrer. 
And  the  reader  may  note,  that  in  this  retirement 
John  Valdesso  writ  his  Hundred  and  Ten  Con* 
siderations,  and  many  other  treatises  of  worth, 
which  want  a  second  Mr.  Farrer  to  procure  and 
translate  them. 

After  this  account  of  Mr.  Farrer  and  John  VaL 
desBO,  I  proceed  to  my  account  of  Mr.  Herbert, 
and  Mr.  Dunoon,  who,  according  to  his  promise, 
returned  from  Uie  Bath  the  fifth  day,  and  then 
found  Mr.  Herbert  much  weaker  than  he  left  him; 
and  therefore  their  discourse  could  not  be  long  : 
but  at  Mr.  Duncon's  parting  with  him,  Mr.  Her- 
bert spoke  to  this  purpose  :  "  Sir,  I  pray  you  give 
my  brother  Farrer  an  account  of  the  decaying 
condition  of  my  body,  and  tell  him  I  beg  him  to 
continue  his  daily  prayers  for  me :  and  let  him 
know  that  I  have  considered,  that  God  only  is 
what  he  would  bo  ;  and  that  I  am,  by  his  grace, 
become  now  so  like  him,  as  to  be  pleased  with 
what  pleaseth  him  :  and  tell  him,  that  I  do  not 
repine,  but  am  pleased  with  my  want  of  health  : 
and  tell  him,  my  heart  is  fixed  on  that  place 
where  true  ioy  is  only  to  be  found  ;  and  that  I 
long  to  be  there,  and  do  wait  for  my  appointed 
change  with  hope  and  patience."  Having  said  this, 
he  did,  with  so  sweet  a  humility  as  seemed  to  exalt 
him,  bow  down  to  Mr.  Duncon,  and  with  a 
thoughtful  and  contented  look,  say  to  him,  *^  Sir,  I 
pray  deliver  this  little  book  to  my  dear  brother 
Farrer,  and  tell  him,  he  shall  find  in  it  a  picture 
of  the  many  spiritual  conflicts  that  have  passed 
betwixt  Grod  and  my  soul,  before  I  could  subject 
mine  to  the  will  of  Jesus  my  master  ;  in  whose 
service  I  have  now  found  perfect  freedom.  Desire 
him  to  read  it ;  and  then,  if  he  can  think  it  mav 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  any  dejected  poor  soul, 
let  it  be  made  public  ;  if  not  let  him  bum  it ;  for 
I  and  it  are  less  than  the  least  of  God's  mareiea." 
Thus  meanly  did  this  humble  man  think  of  this 
excellent  book,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  The 
Temple  ;  or,  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejacu- 
lations ;  of  which  Mr.  Farrer  woukl  say,  there 
was  in  it  the  picture  of  a  divine  soul  in  every  page; 
and  that  the  whole  book  was  sudi  a  harmomT  of 
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holy  passions,  as  would  enrich  the  world  with 
pleasure  and  piety.  And  it  appears  to  have  done 
BO  ;  for  there  have  been  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand of  them  sold  since  the  first  impression. 

And  this  ought  to  be  noted,  that  when  Mr. 
Farrer  sent  this  book  to  Cambridge  to  be  licensed 
for  the  press,  the  vice-chancellor  would  by  no 
means  allow  the  two  so  much  noted  verses, 

Religion  stands  a  tiptoe  in  our  land, 
Ready  to  panto  the  American  strand, 

to  be  printed ;  and  Mr.  Farrer  would  by  no  means 
allow  the  book  to  be  printed  and  want  them.  But 
after  some  time,  and  some  arguments  for  and 
against  their  being  made  public,  the  vice-chancel- 
lorsaid,  **  I  knew  Mr.  Herbert  well,  and  know  that 
he  had  many  heavenly  speculations,  and  was  a 
divine  poet ;  but  I  hope  tlie  world  will  not  take 
him  to  be  an  inspired  prophet,  and  therefore  I 
license  the  whole  book.  So  that  it  came  to  bo 
printed  witliout  the  diminution  or  addition  of  a 
syllable,  since  it  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Duncon;  save  only  that  Mr.  Farrer  hath 
added  that  excellent  preface  tlut  is  printed  before 
it. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Duncon's  leaving  Mr.  Her- 
bert,— which  was  about  three  weeks  before  his 
death, — his  old  and  dear  friend  Mr.  Woodnot 
came  from  London  to  Bcmerton,  and  never  left 
him  till  he  had  seen  him  draw  his  last  breath,  and 
closed  his  eyes  on  his  death-bed.  In  this  time  of 
has  decay,  he  was  often  visited  and  prayed  for  by 
all  the  clergy  tliat  lived  near  to  him,  especially  by 
his  friends  the  bishop  and  prelxtiids  of  tlie  Cathe- 
dral church  in  Salisbury ;  but  by  none  more  de- 
voutly than  his  wife,  his  Uiree  nieces, — then  a  part 
of  his  family, — ^and  Mr.  Woodnot,  who  were  the 
sad  witnesses  of  his  daily  decay ;  to  whom  he 
would  often  speak  to  this  purpose  :  ^  I  now  look 
back  upou  the  pleasui'os  of  my  life  past,  and  see 
the  content  I  liave  taken  in  beauty,  in  wit,  in 
music,  and  pleasant  conversation,  are  now  all  past 
by  me  like  a  dream,  or  as  a  shadow  that  returns 
not,  and  are  now  all  become  dead  to  me,  or  I  to 
them ;  and  I  see,  that  as  my  father  and  genera- 
tion hatli  done  befoi*e  me,  so  I  also  shall  now  sud- 
denly (with  Job)  make  my  bed  also  in  the  dark  ; 
and  I  praise  God  I  am  prepared  for  it ;  and  I 
praise  him  that  I  am  not  to  Icaini  patience  now  I 
stand  in  such  need  of  it ;  and  that  I  have  prac- 
tised mortification,  and  endeavouivd  to  die  daily, 
that  I  might  not  die  eternally  ;  and  my  hope  is, 
that  I  shall  shortly  leave  this  valley  of  tears,  and 
be  free  from  all  fevers  and  pain  ;  and,  which  will 
bo  a  more  liappy  condition,  I  shall  be  free  from 
sin,  and  all  the  temptations  and  anxieties  that 
attend  it :  and  this  being  past,  I  shall  dwell  in 
the  New  Jerusalem  ;  dwell  there  with  men  made 
perfect ;  dwell  where  these  eyes  shall  see  my 
master  and  saviour,  Jesus  ;  and  with  him  see  my 
dear  mother,  and  all  my  relations  and  friends. 
But  I  must  die,  or  not  come  to  tliat  happy  place. 
And  this  is  my  content,  that  I  am  going  daily 
towards  it :  and  that  every  dav  which  I  lutve  lived, 
hath  taken  a  part  of  my  appomted  time  from  me  ; 
and  that  I  shall  live  the  less  time,  for  having  lived 
this  and  the  day  past."  These,  and  the  like  expres- 
sions, which  he  uttered  often,  may  be  said  to  be 
his  enjoyment  of  heaven  before  he  enjoyed  it. 
The  Sunday  before  his  death,  he  rose  suddenly 


from  his  bed  or  couch,  called  for  one  of  his  i 
ments,  took  it  into  his  hand  and  said. 

My  God.  my  God. 

My  muidc  fthall  find  Uiee^ 

And  every  string 
Shall  have  his  attributo  to  sing. 

And  having  tuned  it,  he  played  and  sung  : 

The  Sundays  of  man's  life. 
Threaded  together  on  time's  string. 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King ; 
On  Sundays  Heaven's  door  stands  ope ; 
Ulcwings  arc  plentiful  and  rife» 

More  plentiful  than  hope. 

Thus  he  sung  on  earth  such  hymns  and  anthenu, 
as  the  angels,  and  he,  and  Mr.  Farrer,  now  ung  in 
heaven. 

Thus  he  continued  meditating,  and  praying,  and 
rejoicing,  till  the  day  of  his  death  ;  and  on  that 
day  said  to  Mr.  Woodnot,  **  My  dear  friend,  I  am 
sorry  1  have  nothing  to  present  to  my  merciful 
God  but  sin  and  misery' ;  but  the  first  is  pardoned, 
and  a  few  hours  will  now  put  a  period  to  ttie  latter ; 
for  I  sliall  suddenly  go  hence  and  be  no  more 
Upon  which  expression  Mr.  Woodnot  took 
sion  to  remember  him  of  the  re-edifying  Layton 
church,  and  his  many  acts  of  mercy.  To  which  he 
made  answer,  saying,*'Theybe  good  worics,  if  thej 
be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  not 
otherwise.**  After  this  discourse  he  bccaune  man 
restless,  and  his  soul  seemed  to  be  weary  of  lier 
earthly  tabernacle  ;  and  this  uneasiness  beenM 
so  visible,  tlutt  his  wife,  his  three  nieces,  and  Mr. 
Woodnot,  stood  constantly  about  his  bod,  bebdd- 
ing  him  with  sorrow,  and  an  unwillingnesB  to  lose 
the  sight  of  him,  whom  they  could  not  hope  to  see 
much  longer.  As  they  stood  thus  beholding  him^ 
his  wife  observed  him  to  breathe  faintly,  and  wiUi 
much  trouble,  and  observed  him  to  fall  into  a 
sudden  ngony  ;  which  so  surprised  her,  that  she 
fell  into  a  sudden  jMission,  and  required  of  him  to 
know  how  he  did.  To  which  his  answer  was,  that 
ho  had  passed  a  conflict  with  his  last  enemy,  and 
had  overcome  him  by  the  merits  of  his  mailer 
Jesus.  After  which  answer,  he  looked  up,  and 
saw  his  wife  and  nieces  weeping  to  an  extremiljy 
and  charged  them,  if  tliey  loved  him,  to  withdimv 
into  the  next  room,  and  there  pray  every  one 
alone  for  him  ;  for  nothing  but  their  lamentatioBS 
could  make  his  death  uncomfortable.  To  whidi 
request  their  sighs  and  tears  would  not  suffer  them 
to  make  any  reply  ;  but  they  yielded  him  a  aid 
obedience,  leaving  only  with  him  Mr.  Woodnot 
and  Mr.  Dostock.  Immediately  after  they  had 
left  him,  he  said  to  Mr.  Bostock,  **  Pray,  sir,  open 
that  door,  then  look  into  that  cabinet,  in  wliieh 
you  may  easily  find  my  last  will,  and  give  it  into 
my  hand  :'*  which  being  done.  Mr.  Herbert  deli- 
vered it  into  the  hand  of  Mr.  Woodnot,  and  said^ 
"My  old  friend,  I  here  deliver  you  my  last  wiU,  in 
which  you  will  find  that  I  have  made  jiou  kA9 
executor  for  the  good  of  my  wife  and  nieces  ;  and 
I  desire  you  to  show  kindness  to  them,  as  tfacj 
shall  need  it.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  be  just ;  for 
I  know  you  will  be  so  for  your  own  sake  ;  but  I 
charge  you,  by  tlie  religion  of  our  friendship,  to 
be  careful  of  them.'*  And  havine  obtained  Mr. 
Woodnot's  promise  to  be  so,  he  said,  **  I  am  now 
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iteady  to  die."  After  which  words,  he  said,  **  Lord, 
fonake  me  not,  now  my  strength  fkileth  me ;  but 
grant  me  mercy  for  the  merits  of  my  Jesus.  And 
nowy  Lord — iJord,  now  receive  my  soul !"  And 
vith  thoee  words  he  breathed  forth  his  divine  soul, 
without  any  apparent  disturbance,  Mr.  Woodnot 
and  Mr.  Bostock  attending  his  laist  breath,  and 
donng  his  eyes. 

Thus  he  Uved,  and  thus  he  died,  like  a  saint, 
unspotted  of  the  world,  full  of  alms-deeds,  full  of 
bomility,  and  all  the  examples  of  a  virtuous  life  ; 
which  I  cannot  conclude  better,  than  witli  this 
bovTowed  observation : 


'  All  must  to  their  oold  graves : 


But  the  religloiu  actions  of  the  Just 

Smell  sweet  in  death,  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

Mr.  George  Herbert's  have  done  so  to  this,  and 
will  doubtless  do  so  to  succeeding  generations. — 
I  have  but  this  to  say  more  of  him;  that  if 
Andrew  Melvil  died  before  him,  then  George 
Herbert  died  without  an  enemy.  I  wish — if  God 
shall  be  so  pleased — that  I  may  be  so  happy  as 
to  die  like  him. 

Iz.  Wa. 


is  a  dd>t  Jnstlydne  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Herbert's 
vtrtooas  wife ;  a  part  of  which  I  will  endeavour  to  paj*. 
)f  a  very  ab<nt  aecoant  of  the  remainder  of  her  life,  which 
iMO  follow. 

tb»  continued  his  disconsolate  widow  abont  six  years, 
taDOUdng  heradf,  and  complaining,  that  she  had  lost  the 
kU^t  of  her  «yes;  but  more  that  she  had  lost  the 
^ilrltnal  guide  for  her  poor  soul ;  and  would  often  say,  *'  O 
ttat  I  bad,  like  holy  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesu^  treasured 
^p  an  his  sayings  in  my  heart!  But  since  I  hare  not  been 
iMe  to  do  that,  I  wiU  labour  to  live  like  him,  that  where 
ks  BOW  is  I  may  be  also."  And  she  would  often  say,— 
ai  Che  Praphet  David  for  his  son  Absalom,—**  O  that 
1  had  died  for  him !"  Thus  she  continued  mourning  till 
tiaw  «Dd  oonversation  had  so  moderated  her  sorrows, 
Ihaft  she  became  the  happy  wif^  of  Bir  Robert  Cook,  of 
In  the  county  of  Gloucester,  knight.  And 
be  put  a  high  value  on  the  excellent  accoraplish- 
Banfts  of  her  mind  andbody,  and  was  so  like  Mr.  Herbert, 
ai  not  to  govern  like  a  master,  but  as  an  affectionate 
haAand ;  yet  die  would  even  to  him  often  take  occasion 
tOBMBtioa  the  name  of  Mr.  George  Herbert,  and  say,  that 
asme  must  Uve  in  her  memory  till  she  put  off  mortality. 
By  8b  Robert  she  had  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  whose 
fsrts  and  plentiful  estate  make  her  happy  in  this  world, 
aad  her  wdl  ushig  of  them  gives  a  fair  testimony  that  she 
wfll  be  so  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

Jba.  Herbert  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  eight  years, 
ad  lived  his  widow  about  fifteen ;  all  which  time  she 
Isak  a  pleasure  in  mentioning  and  commending  the  ex- 
criVncies  of  Mr.  George  Herbert  She  died  in  the  year 
WU,  aad  lies  buried  at  Uighnam ;  Mr.  Herbert  in  his  own 
drardb,  under  the  altar,  and  covered  with  a  grave-stone 
iritlioat  any  inaoiption. 

This  Lady  Cook  had  preserved  many  of  Mr.  Herbert's 
frlvate  writings,  which  she  intended  to  make  public :  but 
th^jr  aad  Ili^hnam-house  were  burnt  together  by  the  lato 
nkds,  and  so  loet  to  posterity.  I.  W. 


unrxa  raoM  mr.  obobok  lOEUBniT  to  kicrolas  vAaiuai, 

THS  T1U1VSJLAT0R  OP  VACDK8S0. 

Xy  dear  and  deserving  brother,  your  Yaldcsso  I  now 
istnm  with  many  thanks,  and  some  notes,  in  which 
perfaspe  you  will  discover  some  care  which  I  forbear  not 
ia  the  midst  of  my  griefs ;  first  for  your  sake,  becauso  J 
veold  do  nothing  negligently  that  you  commit  unto  nic ; 
SBQondly,  for  the  author's  sake,  whom  I  conceive  to  have 
bssB  a  true  servant  of  God ;  and  to  such,  and  all  that  is 
Ihefrs,  I  owe  diligence;  thirdly  for  the  church's  sake,  to 
by  ptintlnff  it,  I  would  have  you  oonaecrato  it. 


Yon  owe  the  church  a  debt,  and  God  hath  put  this  into 
your  hands— as  be  sent  the  fish  with  money  to  St.  Petor— 
to  discharge  it;  haply  also  with  this— as  his  thoughts 
are  fruitful — intending  the  honour  of  his  servant  the 
author,  who,  being  obscured  in  his  own  country,  he  would 
have  to  fiourish  in  this  land  of  light,  and  region  of 
the  gospel,  lunong  his  chosen.  It  is  true,  there  are  some 
things  which  I  like  not  in  him,  as  my  fragments  will 
express,  when  you  read  them :  nevertheless,  I  wii(h  you 
by  all  means  to  publish  it,  for  these  three  eminent  tJ|ingB 
observable  therein '.—First,  that  God  in  the  midst  of 
popery,  should  open  the  eyes  of  one  to  understand  and 
express,  so  clearly  and  excellently,  the  intent  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  acceptation  of  Christ's  righteousnessf-^ashe 
sheweth  through  all  his  considerattons,— 4i  thing  strangely 
buried  and  darkened  by  the  adversaries,  and  their  great 
stumbling-block.  Secondly,  the  great  honour  and  rever- 
ence which  he  everywhere  bears  towards  our  dear  Master 
and  Lord ;  concluding  every  Consideration  almost  with  hia 
holy  name,  and  setting  his  merit  forth  so  piously ;  for 
which  I  do  80  love  him,  that  were  there  nothing  else.  I 
would  print  it,  that  with  it  the  honour  of  my  Lord  might 
be  published.  Tliirdly,  the  many  pious  rules  of  ordering 
our  life  about  mortification,  and  observation  of  Qod'a 
kingdom  within  us,  and  the  working  thereof ;  of  which 
he  was  a  very  diligent  observer.  These  three  things  are 
very  eminent  in  the  author,  and  overweigh  the  defects— aa 
I  conceive — towards  the  publishing  thereof. 

From  his  Parsonage  of  Bemerton, 
near  Salisbury, 
September  29th,  1632. 


SIR  J.  n. 


Sir,— Though  I  had  the  best  wit  in  the  world,  yet  it  would 
easily  tire  me  to  find  out  variety  of  thanks  for  the  diversity 
of  your  favours,  if  I  sought  to  do  so ;  but  I  profess  it  not ; 
and  therefore  let  it  be  suflScient  for  me,  that  the  same 
heart,  which  you  have  won  long  since,  is  still  true  to  you. 
and  hath  nothing  else  to  answer  your  infinite  kindnesses, 
but  a  constancy  of  obedience ;  only  hereafter  I  will  take 
heed  how  I  propose  my  desires  unto  you,  since  I  find  you 
so  willing  to  yield  to  my  requests ;  for  since  your  favours 
come  a  horseback,  there  is  reason  that  my  desires  should 
go  afoot :  neither  do  I  make  any  question,  but  that  you 
have  performed  your  kindness  to  the  full,  and  that  the 
horse  is  every  way  fit  for  me  ;  and  I  will  strive  to  imitato 
the  completeness  of  your  love,  with  being  in  some  propor- 
tion, and  after  my  manner. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

GaoROB  HaaaanT^ 
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VOR  MY  DBAlk  SICK  •ISTBR. 

Most  dear  Slater.— Think  not  my  ailnice  foriretfahiMi ; 
or  that  my  lore  in  as  dumb  as  my  pttpers:  though  bu6i- 
iMMfs  may  step  my  hand,  yet  my  heart,  a  much  better 
member,  ia  always  with  you :  and,  whieh  Ib  more,  with 
our  good  andgraciona  God,  inccasintly  begging  some  case 
of  ynor  paina,  with  that  enmcstncaa  that  becomes  your 
grkA,  and  my  love.  God,  who  knows  and  sees  this 
writing,  knows  alao  that  myaoliciting  him  liasbcrn  much, 
and  my  tears  many  for  you ;  Judge  me  then  by  those  watera, 
and  not  by  my  ink,  and  thon  you  shall  JuaUy  valoo 
Your  most  truly,  most  heartily 

affectionate  brother,  and  aenrant, 

GaoiiOR  IIkrbkkt. 
December  6,  1G20.    Trin.  Coll. 


Sir,— I  dare  no  longer  be  silent,  lest  while  I  think  I  am 
raodevt,  I  wrong  both  mjiwlf  and  al.-40  the  confidence  my 
friends  hare  in  me :  wherefore  I  will  open  my  case  unto 
you.  which  I  think  deservett  the  reading  at  the  least  ;  and 
it  ia  tbia ;  I  want  books  extremely.    You  know,  mt,  how 
I  am  now  aetting  foot  into  divinity,  to  lay  the  platform  of 
my  future  life :  and  ahall  I  then  be  fain  always  to  borrow 
books,  and  build  on  another's  foundation  ?    What  trade»- 
man  h  there  who  will  act  up  without  hia  tools  ?    Pardon 
my  boldness,  air ;  it  la  a  moat  aerioua  case :  not  can  I 
write  coldly  in  that,  wherein  consisteth  the  making  good 
of  my  former  education,  of  obeying  that  spirit  which  liath 
guided  me  hitherto,  and  of  achfa»Ting  my  (I  dare  aay)  holy 
«nd&    This  also  is  aggravated.  In  that  I  apprehend  what 
my  friends  would  have  been  forward  to  aay,  if  I  had  taken 
iU  cf^iraes:   "Follow  your  book,  and  you  shall  want 
nothing."    Tou  know,  air,  it  is  their  ordinary  speech ;  and 
now  let  them  make  it  good ;  for  since  I  hope  I  have  not 
deceived  their  expectation,  let  them  not  deceive  mine. 
But  perhaps  they  will  say,  "  You  are  sickly ;  you  must 
not  study  too  hard."    It  is  true  (God  knows)  I  am  weak, 
yet  not  so  but  that  every  day  1  may  step  one  step  towards 
my  Journey 'a  end  :  and  I  love  my  fHenda  so  well,  as  tliat 
if  all  things  proved  not  well,  I  had  rather  the  fault  ahould 
lie  on  me.  than  on  them.    But  they  will  olject  again ; 
"  What  becomes  of  your  annuity  ?-    Sir,  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  me,  I  find  it  little  enough  to  keep  me  in  health. 
You  know  I  was  sick  hut  vacation,  neither  am  I  yet  re- 
covered ;  MO  that  I  am  fain  ever  and  anon  to  buy  somewhat 
tending  towards  my  health,  for  infirmities  are  both  pain- 
ful and  cosUy.    Now  this  Lent  I  am  forbid  utterly  to  cat 
any  fldi,  so  that  I  am  fain  to  diet  in  my  chamber  at  mine 
own  cost ;  for  in  our  public  halls,  you  know,  is  nothing 
but  fish  and  white  meata    Out  of  Jjetii  also,  twice  a  week, 
an  Fridays  and  Satunlays,  1  must  do  so,  which  yet  somo- 
timea  I  fast    SometimcH  also  I  ride  to  Newmarket,  and 
there  Ho  a  day  or  two  for  fresh  air ;  all  which  tend  to 
avoiding  of  co:)t!ier  matt«rrs.  if  I  should  fall  absolutely 
afck.  I  protest  and  vow,  I  even  study  thrift,  and  yet  I  am 
scarce  able  with  much  ado  to  make  one  half  j-ear's  allow- 
ance shake  hamis  with  the  other.    And  yet  if  a  bot>k  of 
four  or  five  shillings  come  in  my  way,  I  buy  it,  though  I 
fast  for  it ;  yea,  sometimes  of  ten  shillingH.    But,  alas,  sir, 
what  is  that  to  those  infinite  volumes  of  divinity,  whieh 
yrt  every  day  swell,  and  grow  bigger  ?    Noble  sir,  pardon 
my  boldness,  and  considiT  but  these  three  things :  fintt, 
the  bulk  of  divinity :  secondly,  the  time  when  I  desire 
this  (which  is  now,  when  I  must  lay  the  foundation  of  my 
whole  lifet :  thirdly,  what  I  desire,  and  to  what  end.  not 
vain  pleasures,  nor  to  a  vain  end.    If  then,  sir.  there  be 
any  course,  either  by  engaging  my  future  annuity,  or  any 
to  bcr  way.  I  destrs  you»  sir,  to  be  my  mediator  to  them 
ia  my  behalf. 

Now,  I  write  to  you,  air,  because  to  you  I  have  ever 
opened  my  heart ;  and  have  reason,  by  the  patents  of 
your  perpetual  favour,  to  do  so  still,  for  I  am  sure  you 
lov» 

Your  falthfullest  servant, 

Gborok  HaaBBRT. 
Mmrt!h\%\C»n.    THn.l'oU. 


Bir.— Thto  weak  hath  loaded  me  with  your  Ikvoon ;  I 
wish  I  could  have  come  in  person  to  thank  you ;  but  It* It 
not  possible.    Presently  after  Mkifaaelmas  I  am  to  ttMh, 
an  oration  to  the  whole  university  of  an  hour  ku^  fa 
Latin ;  and  my  Lincoln  Journey  hath  aei  me  much  behtod- 
haml :  neither  can  I  so  much  as  go  to  Bugden,  and  dettwv 
your  letter  ;  yet  have  I  sent  it  thither  by  a  ikithful  — tt- 
senger  this  day.    I  beseech  you  all,  you.  and  my  Uu 
mother  and  si<»ter,   to  pardon   me,  fur  my  Cambri^ 
necessities  are  stronger  to  tie  me  here*  than  youn  ti 
London.    If  I  could  possibly  have  come*  none  should  hav« 
done  my  message  to  Sir  Fr.  Ncthersole  for  me :  he  and  I 
are  ancient  acquaintance ;  and  I  have  a  strung  opfnfcm  of 
him.  that  if  he  can  do  me  a  courtesy  he  will  of  himsalf ; 
yet  your  appearing  in  it  affects  me  strangely.   I  have  ssut 
you  here  enclosed  a  letter  from  our  master  in  my  behalf, 
which  if  you  can  send  to  Sir  Franris  before  his  departure, 
it  will  do  well,  for  it  expresseth  the  university's  ineil^ 
nation  to  me ;  yet  if  you  cannot  send  it  with  much  ooove. 
nience,  it  is  no  matter,  for  the  gentleman  needs  no  in- 
citatiun  to  love  mc. 

TIio  orator's  place  (that  you  may  undcrntand  what  it 
is)  is  the  finctit  place  in  the  university,  though  not  the 
gainfuUest ;  >-et  that  will  be  about  Uiirty  pounds  per 
annum.  But  the  eommodlousneaa  is  beyond  the  revenue ; 
for  the  orator  writes  all  the  univerblty  letters,  — ^t" 
all  the  orations,  be  it  to  king,  prince,  or  whataw 
comes  to  the  university.  To  requite  these  p«it.  ks 
takes  place  next  the  doctors,  is  at  all  their  aMiauMIsi 
and  meetings,  and  sits  above  the  proctors ;  is  rifenl  cr 
non-regent  at  his  pleasure  *.  and  sudh  like  gayneaaea  wkibh 
will  please  a  young  nan  well. 

I  long  to  hear  from  Sir  Francis.  I  pray,  sir,  asnd  tka 
letter  you  receive  from  him  to  mo  as  soon  as  you  can,  Ifart 
I  may  work  the  heads  to  my  purposa  1  hope  I  Ayi  0^ 
this  place  without  all  )-our  London  helps,  of  which  laa 
very  proud ;  not  but  that  I  Joy  in  your  favours,  but  tbal 
you  may  see.  that  if  aU  faU,  yet  I  am  able  to  aland  m 
mine  own  legs.  Noble  sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  •■*•■■*« 
favours ;  I  fear  only  that  I  have  omitted  sonio  fltUng  alib 
cumstance  ;  yet  you  will  pardon  my  basta^  whidi  ia  vaiy 
great,  though  never  so,  but  that  1  have  both  fei"*t  aai 
work  to  be 

Your  extreme  servant, 
G 


Sir,— I  have  received  the  things  jtm  aent  me  waSk ;  nd 
now  the  only  thing  I  Inng  for  is  to  hear  of  my  dear  rick 
sisU'r;  first,  how  her  health  fares;  next,  whether  mj 
peace  be  yet  made  with  her  concerning  my  unkind  de- 
parture. Csn  I  be  so  happy  as  to  hear  of  both  theaa,  that 
they  Micceedwell?  Is  it  not  too  much  for  me?  Ooad 
sir,  make  it  plain  to  her,  thai  I  loved  her  even  in  my  de- 
parture. In  hwiking  to  her  son  and  my  charge.  I  suppaaa 
she  Is  not  disposed  to  spend  her  oyc-slght  on  a  pleea  of 
paper,  or  else  I  had  wrote  to  her ;  when  I  ahall  miihi  aland 
that  a  letter  will  be  aeaaonable.  my  pen  is  ready.  OonoafB* 
ing  the  orator's  pUcc.  all  goes  well  yet ;  the  next  Friday 
it  is  tried,  and  accordingly  you  shall  hear.  I  have  fcrty 
busineews  in  my  hands:  your  courtesy  will  pardon  the 
haste  of 

Your  humblest  servant, 

Gborob  H— b»t. 
January  19.  IGIIX.    Trin,  Coll. 


8ir,^I  underatand  by  Hr  Fraaeia  NellMTaoleli  lettar, 
that  he  fiarv  I  have  not  fully  reaoivcd  of  the  naMai^ 
since  this  place  being  dvll  may  divert  me  too  mueh  fiuM 
divinity,  at  which,  not  without  causa,  tae  thtnka  I  ate. 
B&t  1  have  wrote  hka  beak,  that  tlUa  dlgnllj  belli  ae 
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earthlincM  in  It,  bat  It  may  very  wdl  be  Joined  with 
hm  n  n ;  or  if  it  bad  to  othen^  yet  to  me  it  ehonld  not, 
for  anght  I  yet  kaenr ;  and  tberafore  I  dceire  him  to  send 
me  a  direct  answer  In  the  next  letter.  I  pray,  sir,  ther^ 
fan,  cMMa  this  indoeed  to  be  carried  U*  hie  broUier's 
hoaee  of  bie  c»wn  name  (as  I  think),  at  the  sign  of  the 
IMIar  adsd  the  Fack,  on  London-bridge;  for  there  he 
■■ignff  mr  I  eannotyet  flndjeisore  to  write  tomy  lord, 
or  Sir  Benjamin  Roddyard;  but  I  hope  I  shsll  shortly: 
fhoQ^  for  the  reckoning  of  your  favours  I  shall  never 
iiA  ttano  and  paper  enooi^  yet  I  am 

Tour  readiest  eervant, 

Gnoasa  UaaaaaT. 


I  remember  my  moat  hnmble  duty  to  my  mother, 
vho  cannot  think  me  lasy,  since  I  rode  two  hundred 
laUas  lo  see  n  siatar,  in  a  way  I  knew  not,  in  the  midst  of 
boiineaB,  and  all  in  a  fortnight,  not  long  since. 


TO  THa  TROLT  KOBL*  SIR  J.  D. 

Hr,— I  understand  by  a  letter  from  my  brother  Henry, 
Iktt  he  hath  bought  a  parcel  of  books  for  mc,  and  that 
Ikcjrare  coming  over.  Now,  though  they  have  hitherto 
tiSTelled  upon  your  charge,  yet  if  my  sister  were  acquaint- 
«lthat  they  are  ready,  I  dare  say  she  would  make  good 
bv  promise  of  taking  five  or  six  pounds  uptm  her ;  which 
riwbath  hitherto  deferred  to  do,  not  of  herself,  but  upon 
tks  want  of  thoee  books  which  were  not  to  be  got  in 
Ei^and.  For  that  which  surmounts,  though  your  noble 
dlipodtion  is  infinitely  free,  yet  I  had  rather  fly  tn  my  old 
end,  that  if  any  course  could  be  taken  of  doubling  my 
HDoity  now,  upon  condition  that  I  sliould  surcease  from 
aO  title  to  it  after  I  entered  into  a  benefice,  I  should  bo 
■Brt  glad  to  entertain  it,  and  both  pay  for  the  surplusage 
tf  tlwse  books,  and  for  ever  after  cease  my  clamorous  and 
fnedy  bookish  requesta  It  is  high  time  now  that  I  should 
tsBO  more  a  burden  to  you,  since  I  can  never  answer  what 
I  liave  already  received ;  for  your  favouni  are  so  ancient, 
that  tliey  prevent  my  memory,  and  yet  still  grow  upon 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Qborob  HaaBKar. 

I  remember  my  moet  humble  duty  to  my  mother. 
I  have  wrote  to  my  dear  dck  sister  this  week  already,  and 
tkocfore  now  I  hope  may  be  excused. 

I  (ffsy,  sir,  pardon  my  boldness  of  enclosing  my  brother's 
kttcr  in  yoors ;  for  it  was  because  I  know  your  lodging, 
tat  not  his. 


TO  THE  WORTBIKST  LAUY,  URS.  MAGDALXK  HKRBBRT. 

Msdam, — Every  excuse  hath  in  it  somewhat  of  accu- 
vtion;  and  since  I  am  innocent,  and  yet  must  excuse, 
kow  shall  I  do  for  that  part  of  accusing  ?  By  my  troth, 
M  deq>erate  and  perplexed  men  grow  from  thence 
Md,  so  must  I  take  the  boldness  of  accuning  you,  who 
vtmld  draw  so  dark  a  ciutain  betwixt  me  and  your  pur- 
poses, as  that  I  had  no  glimmering,  neither  of  your  goings 
anr  the  way  which  my  letters  might  haunt.  Yet  I  have 
siren  this  licence  to  travel^  but  I  know  not  whither,  nor 
it.  It  Is  therefore  rather  a  pinnace  to  discover  ;  and  the 
satire  colony  of  letters,  of  hundreds  and  fifties,  must 
fcUow ;  whose  employment  is  more  honourable  than  that 
vhlch  our  state  meditates  to  Virginia,  because  you  are 
vonhier  than  all  that  country,  of  which  that  is  a  wretched 
inch ;  for  you  have  better  treasure,  and  a  harmleeaneas. 
If  this  sound  like  a  flattery,  tear  it  out  I  am  to  my  letters 
ts  rigid  a  puritan,  as  Cesar  was  to  bis  wife.  I  can  as 
iA  endnre  a  sospiciDUS  and  misinterpiretable  word  as  a 


ftralt    But  remember,  that  nothing  is  flattery  which  the 
speaker  believes ;  and  of  ttie  grossest  flatteries  there  is  this 
good  use,  that  they  tell  ns  what  we  should  bei    But, 
.madam,  you  are  beytmd  Instruction,  and  therefore  there 
con  belong  to  you  only  praise ;  of  which  though  you  be 
no  good  hearer,  yet  allow  my  letters  leave  to  have  in  them 
one  part  of  it,  which  is  thanlcfulneae  towards  yon. 
Your  unworthieet  servant. 
Except  your  accepting  have  mended  him, 

Joum  DoMNx. 
Minchin,  Julp  IhlGOf. 


TO  THS  WOBTHIMir  LADT, 


tr. 


Madam,— -Thia  Is  my  second  letter,  in  which,  though  I 
cannot  toll  you  what  ia  good,  yet  this  is  the  worst,  that  I 
must  be  a  great  part  of  it ;  yet  to  me  that  is  recompensed, 
because  you  must  be  mingled.  After  I  knew  you  were 
gone  (for  I  must,  little  less  than  aocusingly,  tell  you.  I 
knew  not  you  would  go),  I  sent  my  first  letter,  like  a  Bevis 
of  Hampton,  to  seek  adventures.  This  day  I  came  to  town, 
and  to  the  best  part  of  it,  your  house  ;  for  your  memory  is 
a  state-cloth  and  presence,  which  I  reverence  though  yon 
be  away  ;  though  I  need  not  seek  that  there  which  I  have 
about  and  within  me.  There  though  I  found  my  accusa- 
tion, yet  anything,  to  which  your  hand  is,  is  a  pardon; 
yet  I  would  not  bum  my  first  letter,  because  as  in  great 
destiny  no  small  passage  con  be  omitted  or  frustrated  ;  so, 
in  my  rosolutinn  of  writing  almost  daily  to  you,  I  would 
have  no  link  of  the  chain  broke  by  me,  btith  because  my 
letters  interpret  one  another,  and  because  only  their 
number  con  give  thvm  weight  If  I  had  your  commikion 
and  instructloiiii  tu  do  you  the  service  of  a  liegor  ambas- 
sador here,  I  could  say  something  of  the  Coimtess  of 
Devon ;  of  the  states),  and  such  things.  But  since  to  you, 
who  aro  not  only  a  world  alone,  but  the  monarchy  of  the 
world  yourself,  nothing  can  be  added,  especially  by  me ; 
I  will  sustain  myself  with  the  honour  of  being 
Your  servant  extraordinary, 

and  without  place, 

John  Dokkb. 
Londoh,  July  83, 1607. 


to  THK  WORTHIKST  lady,  MRS.  MAODALXW  HBRBBRT. 

Madam, — As  we  must  die  before  we  can  have  full  glory 
and  happiness,  so  before  I  can  have  this  degree  of  it,  as  to 
see  you  by  a  letter,  I  must  almost  die,  that  is,  come 
to  London,  to  pUiguy  London  ;  a  place  full  of  danger, 
and  vanity,  and  vice,  though  the  court  be  gona  And  such 
it  will  be,  till  your  return  redeem  it  Not  that  the  greatest 
virtue  in  tlie  world,  which  is  you,  can  be  such  a  marshal, 
as  to  defeat  or  disperse  all  the  vice  of  this  place :  but  as 
higher  bodies  remove  or  contract  themselves,  when 
better  come,  so  at  your  return  we  shall  have  one  door 
open  to  innocence.  Yet.  nuidam,  you  are  not  such  in 
Ireland,  as  produceth  neither  ill  nor  good ;  no  q>iders,  nor 
nightingales ;  which  is  a  rare  degree  of  perfection.  But 
you  have  found  and  practised  that  experiment  that  even 
nature,  out  of  her  detesting  of  emptiness,  if  we  will  make 
that  our  work,  to  remove  bad,  will  fill  us  with  good 
thinga  To  abstain  from  it  was  therefore  but  the  child- 
hood and  minority  of  your  soul,  which  had  been  long 
exercised  since,  in  your  manlier  active  part  of  doing  good. 
Of  which  sinoe  I  have  been  a  witness  and  subject,  not  to 
tell  you  sometimes,  that  by  your  influence  and  exaninle 
1  have  attained  to  such  a  step  of  goodness,  as  to  he  thank- 
ful, were  both  to  accuse  youz  power  and  Judgment  of 
impotenoy  and  infirmity. 

Your  ladyship's  in  all  services, 

JouK  Domrv. 
August  8, 1(107. 
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ON  atK.  aatnau  bbbssbt'b  book,  wmrrTLMD  ** 

or  %kCMMD  FOBBU,'*  ODIT  TO  A  OBNTI.BWOIIAir. 

Know  70U,  fair,  on  what  yon  look  ? 
INvinest  love  lies  in  tliifl  book ; 
Expecting  flro  from  yonr  eyes, 
To  kindle  this  his  sacrliloe. 
When  yoor  hands  untie  then  strings. 
Think  yoaVe  an  angel  bj  the  wings ; 
One  that  gUdly  wiU  be  nigh, 
To  wait  upon  eadi  morning  sigh  ; 
To  flutter  in  the  balmy  air 
Of  your  well-perfumed  prayer. 
These  white  plumes  of  his  hell  lend  you. 
Which  every  day  to  heaven  will  send  yoo* 
To  take  acgqafntance  of  the  ^>hera. 
And  all  the  amooth-faoed  kindred  there. 
And  though  Herbert's  name  do  owe 
These  derotion^  FUrest ;  know 
That  while  I  lay  them  on  the  shrine 
Of  joar  white  hand,  they  are  mine. 


TO  TUB  BlOirr  BOWOVRABLB 

ownaam.A3a> 


.  ATOODB/. 


-What  a  trouble  hath  your  goodnaas  braoi^i 
on  you,  by  admitting  our  poor  serrloes!  Now  tbej 
ereep  in  a  vessel  of  methegiin,  and  stUl  thqr  will  bj 
preeenting  or  wishing  to  see,  if  at  kogth  they  may  And 
out  something  not  unworthy  of  thoee  bands,  at  whUh 
they  aim.  In  the  meantime,  a  priest's  blessing,  thoqgh  It 
be  none  of  the  court  style,  yet  doubtless,  madam,  oan  da 
you  no  hurt.  Wherefore  the  Lord  make  good  thableHlng 
of  your  mother  upon  you,  and  cause  all  her  widiea,  dOI- 
genoe.  prayers,  and  tears,  to  bud,  blow,  and  bear  findll  ia 
your  soul,  to  his  glory,  your  own  good,  and  the  grat 
Joy  of. 


Tour  moat  Caithful  servant  in  Christ  Jean, 

BtwurtOH,  Dte,  10, 1632 

Madam,  your  poor  ooteoy  of  servants  pnsant 
humble  duties. 
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ULTB 


LORD  BISHOP  OF  LINCX)LN. 


TO  TIIK  RIOHT  RKVBRK.SO  AND  ROXOURABLa 

GEORGE    LORD    BISHOP    OF    WINCHESTER, 

PBBLATS  or  THB  OARTXR,  AND  ONB  W  BIS  MAJBBTY'B  PBIVY  COUNCIL. 


Mt  Lord,— If  I  should  undertake  to  enumerate  the 
aaay  farours  and  adrantacree  I  have  had  by  my  very  long 
aapaintanoe  with  your  lordship,  I  should  enter  upon  an 
nployment  that  might  prove  as  tedious  as  the  ooUecting 
of  tiM  materials  for  this  poor  monument,  which  I  have 
vnted,  and  do  dedicate,  to  the  memory  of  your  beloved 
iHoid,  Dr.  Sanderson.  But  though  I  will  not  venture  to 
4  thst;  yet  I  do  remember  with  pleasure,  and  remon- 
■tiste  with  gratitude,  that  your  lordship  made  me  known 
to  him,  Mr.  ChUIlngworth*,  and  Dr.  Hammondf ;  men 
whoie  merits  ought  never  to'  be  forgotten. 


My  friendship  with 'the  first  was  begun  almost  forty 
years  past,  when  I  was  as  far  from  a  thought,  as  a  desire 
to  outlive  him ;  and  farther  from  an  intention  to  write 
his  life.  But  the  wise  disposer  of  all  men's  lives  and 
actions  hath  prolonged  the  first,  and  now  permitted  the 
last ;  which  is  here  dedicated  to  yocr  lordship,— and,  as  it 
ought  to  be— with  all  humility,  and  a  desire  that  it  may 
remain  as  a  public  testimony  of  my  gratitude. 

My  Lord, 
Your  most  affectionate  old  friend, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

IsAAK  Walton. 


PREFACE. 

I OARB  neither  think,  nor  assure  the  reader,  that  I  hare 
(committed  no  mistakes  in  this  relation  of  the  life  of  Dr. 
Binderaon ;  but  I  am  sure  there  is  none  that  are  either 
vOfol  or  very  material.    I  confess,  it  was  worthy  the  em- 

•  Mr.  William  Chillingworth  was  bom  at  Oxford  in 
MB.  snd  received  his  education  at  Trinity  College.  He 
becsme  celebrated  in  the  university  for  his  controversial 
tslents,  but  they  failed  him  in  a  dispute  with  John  Fisher, 
I  Jesuit,  and  declaring  himself  a  convert,  he  entered  the 
college  at  Douay.  His  godfather.  Archbishop  Laud,  ex- 
wted  himself  with  success  for  his  re^jonversion.  and  in 
1631  he  returned  to  England.  In  1638  he  published  his 
celebrated  work,  entitled  "  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a 
Safe  Way  to  Salvation."  In  the  civil  wars  he  warmly 
espoused  the  king's  party,  and  took  up  arms  in  the  cause. 
Being  taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Oloucester,  he  was 
carried  to  the  bishop's  palace  at  Chichester,  and  falling 
tick,  died  there  on  the  3>th  of  Jan.  1644. 

t  Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  one  of  those  divines  of  the 

Church  of  England  who  were  deprived  of  their  livings 

daring  the  civil  wars,  was  bom  at  Chertsey,  in  Surrey,  on 

the  18th  of  August,  ISCtS,  and  received  his  education  at 

Bleii,  and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  At  the  Restoratfon  it 

was  intended  to  advance  him  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  but 

hii  death,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1G60,  took  pUu:e  before  the 

cermony  of  consecration  could  be  performed.    Ho  was 

Uis  author  of  a. "  Practical  Catechism,"  and  a  "  Para- 

phrMe  and  Annotations  on  the  New  Testaments." 


ployment  of  some  person  of  more  learning  and  greater 
abilities  than  I  can  pretend  to ;  and  I  have  not  a  little 
wondered  that  none  have  yet  been  so  grateful  to  him  and 
posterity,  as  to  undertake  it.  For-  it  may  be  noted,  that 
our  Saviour  hath  had  such  care,  that,  for  Mary  Magdalen's 
kindness  to  him,  her  name  should  never  be  forgotten. 
And  doubtless  Dr.  Sanderson's  meek  and  innocent  life, 
his  great  and  useful  lesraing,  might  therefore  challenge 
the  like  endeavours  to  preserve  his  memory  ;  and  it  is  to 
me  a  wonder,  that  it  has  been  already  fifteen  years 
neglected.  But,  in  saying  this,  my  moaning  is  not  to 
upbraid  others^  am  far  from  that^but  excuse  myself,  or 
beg  pardon  for  daring  to  attempt  it  This  being  premised,  I 
desire  to  tell  the  reader,  that  in  this  relation  I  have  been 
so  bold,  as  to  paraphrase  and  say  what  I  think  he— whom 
I  had  the  happiness  to  know  well— would  have  said  upon 
the  same  occasions:  and  if  I  have  erred  in  this  kind,  and 
cannot  now  beg  pardon  of  him  that  loved  me,  yet  I  do 
of  my  reader,  from  whom  I  desire  the  same  favour. 

And  though  my  age  might  have  procured  me  a  writ  of 
ease,  and  that  secured  mo  from  all  further  trouble  in  this 
kind  ;  yet  I  met  with  such  persuasions  to  begin,  and  so 
many  willing  informers  since,  and  from  them,  and  others, 
such  helps  and  encouragements  to  proceed,  that  when 
I  found  myself  fiaint,  and  weary  of  the  burthen  with 
which  I  had  loaden  myself,  and  ready  to  lay  it  down ;  yet 
time  and  new  strength  hath  at  last  brought  it  to  be 
what  it  now  is,  and  presented  to  the  reader,  and  with  It 
this  desire;  that  he  will  take  notice,  that  Dr.  Ssnderson 
did  in  his  will,  or  last  tkknem,  adttttise,  that  after 
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And  Imulf,  I  lun  nmr  «lmif  that  I  biT*  nllKlat  lU 
mpmntii,  wlilrb  lay  mllnnl,  luid  mnlnrud  Ili«n  li 

1  MTiauily  wiJi,  both  for  Iho  mdcr'i  and  llr.  anndcrfo 


Doctor  Robert  Sikdersou,  llic  laM  Icuned 
Bishop  uf  Lincoln,  wbuM  life  I  intend  to  wnte 
witli  dII  tralh  and  eqnkl  plainnen,  wua  liiim  llit 
tijncleenth  day  of  ScntemLiT,  iu  (li<^  )'r?>r  uf  our 
lUiluniption  15S7.  The  iilncu  of  hla  birth  van 
Rutli^ram  in  tlio  county  uf  Vork  ;  a  tuun  of  guucl 
uote.  Olid  tlie  more,  for  that  Thuinoa  Hothi'iiiin, 
KHiic  time  arclibiahap  of  that  s»,  viTia  burn  in  it ; 
t,  nun.wbnsegratwiadaTDiUidbuunty.BndiBiic- 
tily  of  life,  have  m&do  it  the  more  meinorablo  !  as 
indeed  it  ought  also  to  be,  for  being  the  birlli-placo 
r  Robert  Sondcreoa.  And  the  reader  wUL  be 
of  my  belief,  if  Ihia  humblo  rclatiun  of  bia  lifa  can 
hoJd  any  proportion  with  bia  great  piety,  his  uwful 
'        iing,andhia  many  other  pxti&ordtnai^  endow- 

;  waa  (he  aeeond  and  voungeftt  son,  nf  Robert 
Snnderaon,  of  Gilthwailc-Ha!!,  in  ihc  Miid  parish 
and  county,  Esq.  by  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Richard  CaiT,  of  BuUerlhwaile-Ilall,  in  tijc 
pariah  uf  Ecdeafield,  in  ths  said  county  of  York, 

Thbi  Hubert  Sandennn,  the  father,  wu  descended 
[rom  ft  numerous,  ancient,  and  hoDOunble  family 
of  his  own  name  ;  for  the  search  of  which  truth, 
I  refer  my  reader,  that  inclines  to  it,  lo  Dr.  Thoro. 
too'i  II  iatury  of  the  Antiquities  of  Nottinghunshirc, 
and  ulhcr  rccordi ;  not  thiuking  it  neeuHsary  bore 
'u  en^;a^  him  into  a  search  fur  baro  IJtiea,  which 
kre  iiDled  to  bavo  in  them  uothing  of  reality  :  for 

■  Than  bada  and  Mr.  Iliuker'i  •Ermon  a»  omllted  In 
ui  ooUoctloiu  of 


titles  not  acquired,  but  derired  Only,  do  but  Nbew 
na  who  of  our  ancestors  have,  and  bow  they  h»ia 
achieved  tliat  honour  which  their  di  fi  iidanti 
claim,  and  nuiy  not  be  worthy  to  enjoy.  For,  fT 
ihinH)  titles  descend  to  pcnons  that  degsnerate  ints 
vice,  and  break  off  the  conlinaed  tine  of  leuniag, 
or  valour,  or  that  virtue  that  acquired  thorn,  tbey 
destroy  the  %  cry  foundation  upon  which  lliat  hoooor 
was  built ;  and  a)l  the  nibbish  of  their  vicM  OOgM 
to  fall  heavy  on  such  dishonourable  heads  ;  aunt 
to  tikll  so  heavy,  an  to  degrade  them  of  their  tille^ 
and  bla»t  their  memories  with  reproacb  and  shame. 
But  our  Robert  Sandcrsoa  lired  worthy  of  hii 
name  and  family  :  of  which  one  testimony  may  b^ 
that  Gilbert,  called  the  Great  Earl  of  Shrewibuiy, 
thought  him  not  unworthy  to  be  joined  with  hia 
as  a  ^father  to  Gilbert  Sheldon,  the  late  Laid 
Archbishop  uf  Canterbm^  ;  lo  whoae  merila  and 
memory,  ]K»lerily— the  cUi^  cqieciallj — 00^ 

But  I  relum  to  my  intended  relation  of  Rolot 
the  son,  who  beL^an  in  but  ^outh  to  make  the  laws 
of  GihI,  and  obedionco  to  hia  parents,  the  mka  <J 
his  life ;  seeming  even  then  to  dedicate  Mm—lf, 
and  all  his  studies,  to  piety  and  virtue. 

And  AS  he  was  inclined  tn  this  by  that  natiTS 
goodness,  with  which  the  wise  Diepoeer  of  all  hearli 
had  endowed  his ;  so  this  calm,  this  quiet  and  happy 
temper  of  mind — his  being  mild,  and  avene  to 
oppositions — made  the  whole  coune  of  hia  life  ean 
and  grateful  both  to  himself  and  otfien  ;  and  th» 


rising  with  him,  and 
Ibeftms  and  little  pleasant  itoriea,  and 
useful  applications  of  them,  hn  aon  waa  ib  am 
in&ncy  taught  lo  ^hor  Tanity  and  Tiee  aa  M(M- 
slcie,  and  tu  discern  the  lovelinen  of  wiadofn  and 
virtue  ;  snd  by  iheaemt^ns,  and  God's  canenniu 
grace,  his  knowledge  was  so  augtnenled^  and  Ins 
native  goodness  so  conKrmed;  that  alt  became  bo 
halitual,  as  il  »s^  not  easy  to  determine  whether 
nature  or  education  were  his  teachers. 

And  liere  let  mo  tell  the  reader,  that  these  earij 
beginnings  of  virtue,  weie  by  God's  aoisting  grao^ 
bhssed  with  what  St.  Paul  seemed  lo  beg  for  Ui 
Philippinnsf  ;  namely.  That  ho,  that  had  beeqn  • 
good  work  in  tbcm,  would  ftniah  it.  And  AlaugU* 
God  did  :  fur  his  whole  life  waa  to  regular  and 
innocent,  thai  ho  might  have  said  at  faia  death — 
and  with  truth  and  comfort — ndiat  the  aaioo  St. 
Paul  said  after  tu  the  same  Philippiaas,  when  he 
advised  them  lo  walk  as  tbey  had  him  for  an 

And  this  goodnew,  of  which  I  have  ^nhwi, 
aconied  to  increase  as  his  yean  did  ;  and  with  Us 
goodness  his  learning,  the  foundatiui  of  wfaiofa  was 
kid  in  tlie  grammar-school  of  Rotfaerhsm — (fast 
being  one  of  thane  three  that  were  foanded  aod 
liberally  endowed  by  the  said  great  and  good  bishi^ 
of  tliat  name.— And  in  this  lime  oT  Sis  beiu^  ■ 
schuUr  there,  he  was  obeerred  to  use  so  nnwsaned 
diligence  to  allain  Icaming,  and  to  hare  a  aniom 
ncas  beyond  his  age,  and  with  it  a  mora  tfasn 
eummoQ  mudslv  ;  and  to  be  of  •<>  ealiD  and 
obliging  a  behaTioor,  Uiat  the  master  and  wholo 
number  of  schobkra  hired  him  as  one  man. 

And  in  this  love  and  amity  he  continued  at  ttat 
school  till  about  the  thirteenth  year  of  hia  ago;  at 
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vbieh  time  his  father  designed  to  improve  his 
mminar  learning,  by  removing  him  from  Rother- 
mum  to  one  of  the  more  noted  schools  of  Eton  or 
Weatminater  ;  and  after  a  year's  stay  there,  then 
to  remove  him  thenee  to  Oxford.  But,  as  he  went 
with  him,  he  called  on  an  old  friend,  a  minister  of 
noted  learning,  and  told  him  his  intentions  ;  and 
htbf  after  many  questions  with  his  son,  received 
neh  answen  from  him,  that  he  assured  liis  father, 
ha  son  was  so  perfect  a  grammarian,  that  he  had 
hid  a  good  foundation  to  build  any  or  all  the  arts 
upon ;  and  theref<n:e  advised  him  to  shorten  his 
jonmeyy  and  leave  him  at  Oxford.  And  his  fSather 
didao. 

His  father  left  him  there  to  the  sole  care  and 

minace  of  Dr.  Kilbie*,  who  was  then  rector  of 

lineom  CoU^e.    And  he,  after  some  time,  and 

trial  of  his  manners  and  learning,  thought  fit  to 

alter  him  of  that  college,  and  after  to  matriculate 

him  in  the  university,  which  he  did  the  iirst  of 

Jsly,  160.3  ;  but  he  was  not  chosen  fellow  till  the 

third  of  May,  1606  ;  at  wliich  time  he  had  taken 

hii  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts :  at  the  taking  of 

which  degree,  his  tutor  told  the  rector,  that  his 

pupil  Sanderson  had  a  meti^hysical  brain,  and  a 

oatehlesa  memory  :  and  that  he  thought  he  had 

osproved,  or  made  the  last  so  by  an  art  of  his  own 

BBTention.     And  all  the  future  employments  of  his 

fife  proved  that  his  tutor  was  not  mistaken.     I 

■ast  here  atop  ray  reader,  and  tell  him,  that  this 

Dr.  Kilbie  was  a  man  of  so  great  learning  and 

wiidom,  and  so  excellent  a  critic  in  the  Hebrew 

tongue,  that  he  was  made  professor  of  it  in  this 

VBveratty  ;  and  was  also  so  perfect  a  Grecian,  that 

1m  was  by  King  James  appointed  to  be  one  of  the 

translators  of  the  Bible  ;  and  that  this  doctor  and 

Mr.  Sanderson  had  frequent  discourses,  and  loved 

as  fiuher  and  son.    The  doctor  was  to  ride  a  jour- 

aqr  into  Derb}'8liire,  and  took  Mr.  Sanderson  to 

kar  him  company  :  and  they  going  together  on  a 

Sendaywith  the  doctor's  friend  to  that  parish- 

chareh  where  they  then  were,  found  the  young 

preacher  to  have  no  more  discretion,  than  to  waste 

a  great  part  of  the  hour  allotted  for  his  sermon  in 

exceptions  against  the  late  transUtion  of  several 

wards,  —  not  expecting  such  a  hearer  as  Dr.  Kilbie, 

—and  shewed  Uiree  reasons  why  a  particular  word 

ahould  have  been  otherwise  translated.     When 

ereoing  prayer  was  ended,  the  preacher  was  invited 

to  the  doctor*s  friend's  house  ;  where  after  some 

•(her  eonference,  the  doctor  told  him,  he  might 

have  preached  more  useful  doctrine,  and  not  have 

filed  his  auditors'  ears  with  needless  exceptions 

against  the  late  translation  :  and  for  that  word, 

m  which  he  offered  to  that  poor  congregation  three 

leasona  why  it  ought  to  have  been  translated  as  he 

mid ;  he  and  others  had  considered  all  them,  and 

fMnd  thirteen  more  considerable  reasons  why  it 

waa  translated  as  now  printed  :  and  told  him,  if 

Ids  friend,  then  attending  him,  should  prove  guilty 

of  such  indiscretion,  he  should  forfeit  his  favour. 

To  which  Bir.  Sanderson  s^d,  he  hoped  he  should 

lot.   And  the  preacher  was  so  ingenuous  as  to  say, 

he  would  not  justify  himself.    And  so  I  x%tum  to 

Oxford.    In  the  year  1608,— July  the  1 1  th,-  Mr. 

*  Dr.  Richard  Kflbie  was  much  esteemed  u  a  greal 
iMBdactor  to  hit  college,  ainoe  he  restored  and  made  great 
additloQa  to  Ito  dUapidated  library.  He  became  rector  in 
was  appofaited  the  King'a  Hebrew  professor  in  1610, 
disASnUW. 


Sanderson  was  completed  Master  of  Arts.  I  am 
not  ignorant  that,  for  the  attaining  these  dignities, 
the  time  was  shorter  than  was  then,  or  is  now 
required  ;  but  either  his  birth,  or  the  well  per- 
formance of  some  extraordinary  exercise,  or  some 
other  merit,  made  him  so :  and  the  reader  is 
requested  to  believe  that  'twas  the  last ;  and 
requested  to  believe  also,  that,  if  I  be  mistaken  in 
the  time,  the  college  records  have  misinformed 
me :  but  I  hope  they  have  not. 

In  that  year  of  1 608,  he  was — November  the  7th 
— ^by  his  college  chosen  reader  of  loffic  in  the 
house  ;  which  he  performed  so  well,  that  he  was 
chosen  again  the  sixth  of  November,  1 6U9.  In  the 
year  1 613,  he  was  chosen  sub-rector  of  the  college, 
and  the  like  for  the  year  1614,  and  chosen  aj^ain 
to  the  same  dignity  and  trust  for  the  year  161^. 

In  all  which  time  and  employments,  his  abilities 
and  behaviour  were  such,  as  procured  him  both 
love  and  reverence  from  the  whole  society  ;  thei« 
being  no  exception  against  him  for  any  faults,  but 
a  sorrow  for  the  infirmities  of  his  being  too  timo- 
rous and  bashful  ;  both  which  were,  God  kuows, 
so  connatural,  as  they  never  left  him.  And  I  know 
not  whether  his  lovers  ought  to  wish  they  had ; 
for  they  proved  so  like  the  radical  moisture  in 
man's  bf^iy,  that  they  preserved  the  life  of  virtue 
in  his  soul,  which  by  God's  assisting  grace  never 
left  him  till  this  life  put  on  immortality.  Of  which 
happy  infirmities — if  they  may  be  so  called — more 
hereafter. 

In  the  year  1614,  he  stood  to  be  elected  one  of 
the  proctors  for  the  university.  And  'twas  not  to 
satisfy  any  ambition  of  his  own,  but  to  comply  with 
the  desire  of  the  rector  and  whole  society,  of 
which  he  was  a  member  ;  who  had  not  had  a 
pfbctor  chosen  out  of  their  college  for  the  space  of 
sixty  years  ;— namely,  not  from  the  }*ear  1554, 
unto  his  standing  ;  and  they  persuaded  him,  that 
if  he  would  but  stand  for  proctor,  his  merits  were 
BO  generally  known,  and  he  so  well  beloved,  that 
'twas  but  appearing,  and  he  woukl  infallibly  carry 
it  against  any  opposers ;  and  told  him,  that  he 
would  by  that  means  recover  a  right  or  reputation 
that  was  seemingly  dead  to  his  college.  By  these, 
and  other  like  persuasions,  he  yielded  up  his  own 
reason  to  theirs,  and  appeared  to  stand  for  proctor. 
But  that  election  was  carried  on  by  so  sudden  and 
secret,  and  by  so  powerful  a  faction,  that  he  missed 
it.  Which  when  he  understood,  he  professed 
seriously  to  his  friends,  that  if  ho  were  troubled 
at  the  disappointment,  it  was  for  theirs,  and  not 
for  his  own  sake  :  for  he  was  far  from  any  desire 
of  such  an  employment,  as  must  be  managed  with 
charge  and  trouble,  and  was  too  usually  rewarded 
with  hard  censures,  or  hatred,  or  both. 

In  the  yeai'  following  he  was  earnestly  persuaded 
by  Dr.  Kilbie  and  others,  to  review  the  logic  lec- 
tures which  he  had  read  some  years  past  in  his 
college  ;  and,  that  done,  to  methodise  and  print 
them,  for  the  ease  and  public  good  of  posterity. 
But  though  he  had  an  averseness  to  appear  pub- 
licly in  print,  yet  after  many  serious  solicitations, 
and  some  second  thoughts  of  his  own,  he  laid 
aside  his  modesty,  and  promised  he  would  ;  and 
he  did  so  in  that  year  of  1615.  And  the  book 
proved  as  his  friends  seemed  to  prophesy  ;  that  is, 
of  great  and  general  use,  whether  we  respect  the 
art  or  the  author.  For  logic  may  be  said  to  be  an 
art  of  right  reasoning— an  art  that  undeoeiTflB 
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men  who  take  falsehood  for  truth  ;  enablen  men 
to  pass  a  true  judgment,  and  detect  those  fallacies 
Allien  in  some  men's  understandings  usurp  the 
place  of  right  rt^ason.  And  how  great  a  master 
4iur  author  was  in  this  art  will  quickly  appear 
from  tliat  clearness  of  method,  argument,  and  de> 
monstration,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  all  his 
other  writings.  He,  who  had  attained  to  so  great 
a  dexterity  in  the  use  of  reason  himself,  was  best 
qualified  to  pri'scribe  rules  and  directions  for  the 
instruction  of  others.  And  I  am  the  more  satisfied 
of  the  excellency  and  usefulness  of  this,  his  first 
public  undertaking,  by  hearing  that  most  tutors 
in  both  universities  teach  Dr.  Sanderson's  Logic 
to  their  pupils,  as  a  foundation  upon  which  they 
are  to  build  their  future  studies  in  philosophy. 
And,  for  a  further  confirmation  of  my  belief,  the 
reader  may  note,  that  since  his  book  of  Logic  was 
first  printed,  there  has  not  been  less  than  ten 
thousand  sold ;  and  that  it  is  like  to  continue  both 
to  discover  truth,  and  to  clear  and  confirm  tlie 
reason  of  the  unborn  world. 

It  will  easily  be  believed  that  his  former  stand- 
ing for  a  proctor's  place,  and  being  disappointed, 
must  prove  much  displeasing  to  a  inau  of  his 
great  wisdom  and  modesty,  and  create  in  him  an 
averseness  to  run  a  second  liazard  of  his  credit 
and  content ;  and  yet  he  was  assured  by  Dr.  Kilbie, 
and  the  fellows  of  his  own  college,  and  most  of 
those  that  hod  oi)po8ed  him  in  the  former  election, 
that  his  book  uf  Logic  liad  purchased  fur  him 
such  a  belief  of  his  learning  and  prudence,  and  his 
beliaviour  at  the  former  election  had  got  fur  him 
BO  great  and  so  general  a  love,  tliat  all  IiIh  former 
opposers  n^pented  what  they  liad  done,  and  there- 
fore persuaded  him  to  venture  to  stand  a  second 
time.  And,  upon  these  and  other  like  encourage- 
ments, he  did  again,  but  not  without  an  inward 
un«  illingiiess,  yield  up  his  own  reason  to  theirs, 
and  promised  to  stand.  And  he  did  so  ;  and  was, 
the  10th  of  April,  1616,  chosen  senior  proctor  for 
tlie  year  following  ;  Mr.  Cliarles  Crooke,  of  Christ 
Church,  being  then  chosen  the  junior. 

1)1  this  year  of  his  being  proctor,  there  happened 
many  memorable  accidents  ;  namely,  Dr.  Robert 
Abbot*,  niastcr  of  Balliol  Collei^e,  and  regius 
professor  of  divinity  (who  being  elected  or  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Sarum  some  months  Inifore),  was 
solemnly  conducti'd  out  of  Oxford  towards  his 
diocese  by  th(^  lieadH  of  nil  liouHi>s,  and  the  chief  of 
all  the  univeittity.  And  Dr.  Prideauxt  succeeded 
him  in  the  pi*ore8soi>hip,  in  which  he  continued 
till  th(t  year  104*2,  Ixnng  then  electinl  bishop  of 
Worcester  ;  and  then  our  now  proctor,  Mr.  San- 
derson, buecLH:>di!d  him  in  the  regius  pnifessorbhip. 

And  in  this  year  Dr.  Arthur  Lake,  tiicn 
warden  of  New  College,  was  advanced  to  the 
bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  a  man  of  whom  I 
take  niysitlf  l>oun(l  in  justice  to  siiy,  that  ho  has 

*  l>r.  Abbtit,  was  the  brothor  nf  (icDrire,  Anrhwinhop  of 
Canterbury,  iuTCtifore  mentioned.  Hik  IvcturcH  ag:iinst 
Huarcz  and  liellarminc  occuofnned  hisadv]inet>nu>nttotho 
■ce  of  Salisbury  in  1t>l3.  Ilu  died  on  tlio  :(nd  of  March, 
16I7>  ill  the  fifty-iH-v«'nth  year  i>f  hiit  use. 

t  Dr.  John  I'rideciux.lNim  at  Ilarfitrd,  in  Ilovonhlilrc,  in 
lfi78.  He  was  app<iintcd  rector  of  Kxcter  0>I lego  in  ICI'^, 
and  kinK*H  pmfewtor  in  divinity  in  IGiih  He  obtained  a 
high  rcpiiUition  at  the  iini\er6ity,  bo  ^reat,  that  «everal 
eminent  foriiRners wmght  him  for  their  inHtructor.  He 
suffered  acvoreiy  in  the  civil  wars,  and  died  on  the  20th  of 
July,  165a 


made  ilio  great  trust  committed  to  him  the  diirf 
caro  and  wliole  busincfls  of  his  life.  And  one  tes- 
timony of  this  proof  may  be,  thai  he  aate  naually 
with  his  chancellor  in  his  consistory^  and  at  leeat 
advised,  if  not  assisted,  in  moet  sentenoee  for  Che 
punishing  of  such  offenders  as  deserved  chnreh* 
censures.  And  it  may  be  noted,  that,  afler  a  aen- 
tenoe  for  penance  was  pronounced,  he  did  Terj 
rarely  or  never  allow  of  any  commutation  for  Hie 
offence,  but  did  usually  see  the  eentenoe  for 
penance  executed  ;  and  then  as  usually  preached 
a  sermon  of  mortification  and  repentance,  and  did 
so  apply  them  to  the  offendera  that  then  stood 
befuro  him,  as  begot  in  them  a  devout  contritkni, 
and  at  least  resolutions  to  amend  their  Iitcs  ;  and 
having  done  tliat,  he  would  take  them,  though 
never  so  poor,  to  dinner  witli  him,  and  use  them 
friendly,  and  dismiss  them  with  his  bleeeing  and 
persuasions  to  a  virtuous  life,  and  beg  them  to 
believe  him.  And  his  humility  and  charity,  and 
other  Christian  excellencies,  were  all  like  this. 
Of  all  which  the  reader  may  inform  himeelf  m  hib 
Life,  truly  writ,  and  printed  before  his  Sermons. 

And  in  this  yi>ar  also,  the  very  prudent  and 
very  wise  Lord  Ellesmere,  who  was  eo  very  Iok 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  tlien  of  Oxfoid^ 
resigning  up  the  last,  the  right  honourable,  and  as 
nuignificent  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke^ 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 

And  in  this  year  our  late  King  Qiarles  the  First, 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  came  honourably  attended 
to  Oxford ;  and  having  deliberately  visited  Che 
university,  tlie  schools,  colleges,  and  libraries,  he 
and  his  attendants  were  entertained  with  eere- 
monies  and  feasting  suitable  to  their  dignity  and 
iiieritK.. 

And  this  year  King  James  sent  letters  to  Che 
university  for  the  regubting  their  studies,  espe- 
cially of  the  young  divines  ;  adviuiig  they  should 
not  rely  on  modern  sums  and  systems,  but  study 
the  Fathers  and  counciU,  and  the  more  primitive 
learning.  And  this  advice  was  pccasiMied  by  the 
indiscreet  inferenc(«  made  by  ver}'  many  preachefs 
out  of  Mr.  Calvin's  doctrine  concerning  predesti- 
nation, universal  redemption,  the  irresistibility  of 
God's  grace,  and  of  some  other  knotty  points  de- 
pending upon  these — points  which  many  think 
were  not,  but  by  interpreters  forced  to  be,  Mr. 
Calvin's  meaning  ;  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
whieh  I  pretend  not  to  have  an  ability  to  judge  ; 
my  meaning  in  this  n'lation  being  onlv  to  acquiunt 
tlie  reader  with  the  occaision  of  tlie  kuig's  letter. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  various  accidents 
of  this  year  did  afford  our  proctor  large  and  land. 
able  matter  to  dilute  and  discourse.';  upon  ;  and 
tliat  though  his  ofiiee  seemed,  according  to  statnts 
and  custom,  to  rei^uire  him  to  do  so  at  his  leaving 
it,  yet  ho  elioso  rather  to  ])ass  them  over  with 
some  very  pliort  observations,  and  present  the 
governors  and  his  otlier  hearers  with  rules  to 
keep  up  discipline  and  order  in  the  university; 
which  at  that  time  w:ih,  either  by  defective  statutes 
or  want  of  the  due  execution  of  those  tliat  were 
good,  grown  to  be  exti-emely  irregular.  And  in 
this  year  also,  the  mngibteriai  part  of  tlie  proctor 
rcquiix'd  nioiv  diligence,  and  was  more  difficult  to 
be  manngtM]  than  formerly,  by  reason  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  new  statnte.1,  whieh  begot  much  confa- 
sion ;  !)omc  of  whieh  8t;itntes  were  then,  and  others 
suddenly  after,  put  into  a  useful  execution*    And 
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tlioBgfa  thefle  statates  were  not  then  made  so  per- 

leelly  QBefbl  as  they  were  designed,  till  Archbishop 

Lmd^B  tune,  who  assisted  in  tne  forming  and  pro- 

moliiig  them,  yet  our  present  proctor  made  them 

as  eflTeetnal  as  discretion  and  diligence  could  do  ; 

of  which  one  example  may  seem  worthy  the  noting, 

umely,  that  if  in  his  nigi.t-walk  he  met  with 

iiRgnhtf  scholars  absent  from  their  colleges  at 

tmTenity  hours,  or  disordered  by  drink,  or  in 

•eandalotis  company,  he  did  not  use  his  power  of 

wmiahing  to  an  extremity ;  but  did  usually  take 

Onir  namesy  and  a  promise  to  appear  before  him 

QBMnt  for  next  morning;   and  when  they  did, 

wmnoed  them,  with  such  obligingness,  and  reason 

added  to  tt,  that  they  parted  from  him  with  such 

raohitions  as  the  man  alter  Grod's  own  heart  was 

poaessed  with,  when  he  said,  ^  There  is  mercy 

with  thee,  and  therefore  thou  shalt  be  feared," 

Fahn  exxx.  4.    And  by  this  and  a  like  behaviour 

to  aD  men,  he  was  so  happy  as  to  lay  down  this 

dngerous  employment,  as  but  very  few,  if  any, 

hm  done,  even  without  an  enemy. 

After  his  speech  was  ended,  and  he  retired  with 
a  friend  into  a  convenient  privacy,  he  looked  upon 
)m  friend  with  a  more  than  common  cheerfulness, 
nA  spake  to  him  to  this  purpose  : — **  I  look  back 
ipon  my  late  employment  with  some  content  to 
■ijidf,  and  a  great  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God, 
dttt  b«  hath  made  me  of  a  temper  not  apt  to  pro- 
^ftke  the  meanest  of  mankind,  but  rather  to  pass 
lij  infirmities,  if  noted  ;  and  in  this  employment 
I  have  had,  God  knows,  many  occasions  to  do 
Ml  And  when  I  consider,  how  many  of  a  con- 
tnaj  temper  are  by  sudden  and  small  occasions 
tnnsported  and  hurried  by  anger  to  commit  such 
cmrs  as  they  in  that  passion  could  not  foresee, 
lad  will  in  their  more  calm  and  deliberate  thoughts 
spbiiid,  and  require  repentance  ;  and  consider, 
lliit  though  repentance  secures  us  from  the  pun- 
idimeot  of  any  sin,  yet  how  much  more  comfort- 
able it  is  to  be  innocent,  than  need  pardon  ;  and 
CBosider,  that  errors  against  men,  though  pardoned 
bolh  by  God  and  them,  do  yet  leave  such  anxious 
and  upbraiding  impressions  in  the  memory,  as 
abates  of  the  offender's  content :  when  I  consider 
ad  thii^  and  that  God  hath  of  his  goodness  given 
ne  a  temper  that  hath  prevented  me  from  running 
iato  soch  enormities,  1  remember  my  temper  with 
jojaiid  thankfulness.  And  though  I  cannot  say 
vilh  David — I  wish  I  could — that  therefore  his 
pcaiae  shall  always  be  in  my  mouth  (Psalm  xxxiv. 
iX  yet  I  hope  that  by  his  grace,  and  that  grace 
•Beonded  by  my  endeavours,  it  shall  never  bo 
Uotted  out  of  my  m^nor}- ;  and  I  now  beseech 
Almighty  God  that  it  never  may." 

And  here  I  must  look  back,  and  mention  one 
iMiage  more  in  his  proctorship,  which  is,  that 
Gilbert  Sheldon,  the  late  Lord  Arclibishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  this  year  sent  to  Trinity  College,  in 
ttat  university  ;  and  not  long  after  his  entrance 
there,  a  letter  was  sent  after  him  from  his  god- 
hihtr,  the  father  of  our  proctor,  to  let  his  son 
know  it,  and  commend  his  godson  to  his  acquaint- 
loee,  and  to  more  than  a  common  care  of  his  be- 
havio«ir ;  which  proved  a  pleasing  injunction  to 
our  proctor,  who  was  so  gladly  obedient  to  his 
fttber's  desire,  that  he  some  few  days  after  sent 
Ui  servitor  to  intreat  Mr.  Sheldon  to  his  cliamber 
■ext  momxng.  But  it  seems  Mr.  Sheldon  bavins, 
liks  a  joong  man  as  he  was,  run  into  some  sudi 


irregularity  as  made  him  conscious  he  had  trans- 
greyed  his  statutes,  did  therefore  apprehend  the 
proctor's  invitation  as  an  introduction  to  punish- 
ment, the  fear  of  which  made  his  bed  restless  that 
night ;  but,  at  their  meeting  the  next  morning, 
that  fear  vanished  immediately  by  the  proctor's 
cheerful  countenance,  and  the  freedom  of  their 
discourse  of  friends.  And  let  me  tell  my  reader, 
that  this  first  meeting  proved  the  beginning  of  as 
spiritual  a  friendship  as  human  nature  is  capable 
of— of  a  friendship  free  from  all  self-ends ;  and 
it  continued  to  be  so,  till  death  forced  a  sepa- 
ration of  it  on  earth ;  but  it  is  now  reunited  in 
heaven. 

And  now,  having  given  tliis  account  of  his  be- 
haviour, and  the  considerable  accidents  in  his 
proctorship,  I  proceed  to  tell  my  reader,  that,  this 
busy  employment  being  ended,  he  preached  his 
sermon  for  his  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity  in  as 
eleeant  Latin,  and  as  remarkable  for  the  matter, 
as  hath  been  preached  in  that  university  since  that 
day.  And  having  well  performed  his  other  exer- 
cises for  that  degree,  he  took  it  the  29th  of  May 
following,  having  been  ordained  deacon  and  priest 
in  the  year  1611,  by  John  King*,  tlien  Bishop  of 
London,  who  had  not  long  before  been  dean  of 
Christ  Church,  and  then  knew  him  so  well  that  he 
became  tus  most  aflfectionato  friend.  And  in  this 
year,  being  then  about  the  twenty-ninth  of  his 
age,  he  took  from  the  university  a  licence  to 
preach. 

In  the  year  1618,  he  was  by  Sir  Nicholas  San- 
derson, Lord  Viscount  Castleton,  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Wibberton,  not  far  from  Boston,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  a  living  of  very  good  value;  but 
it  lay  in  so  Irw  and  wet  a  part  of  that  country  as 
was  inconsistent  with  his  health.  And  hcadtli 
being — next  to  a  good  conscience — the  greatest  of 
God^  blessings  in  this  life,  and  requiring  therefore 
of  every  man  a  care  and  diligence  to  preserve  it, 
he,  apprehending  a  danger  of  losing  it,  if  he  con- 
tinued at  Wibberton  a  second  winter,  did  there- 
fore resign  it  back  into  the  hands  of  his  worthy 
kinsman  and  patron,  about  one  year  after  his 
donation  of  it  to  him. 

And  about  this  time  of  his  resignation  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bootliby  Pannell,  in 
the  same  comity  of  Lincoln  ;  a  town  which  has 
been  made  famous,  and  must  continue  to  be  famous, 
because  Dr.  Sanderson,  the  humble  and  learned 
Dr.  Sanderson,  was  more  than  forty  years  parson 
of  Boothby  Pannell,  and  from  thence  dated  all  or 
most  of  his  matchless  writings. 

To  this  living — which  was  of  less  value,  but  a 
purer  air  than  Wibberton — he  was  presented  by 
Thomas  Harrington,  of  the  same  county  and  pa- 
rish, Esq.,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  a  very  ancient 
family,  and  of  great  use  and  esteem  in  his  country 
during  his  whole  life.  And  in  this  Boothby  Pan- 
nell the  meek  and  charitable  Dr.  Sanderson  and 
his  patron,  lived  with  an  endearing,  mutual,  and 
comfortable  friendship,  till  the  d^th  of  the  last 
put  a  period  to  it. 

About  the  tune  that  ho  was  made  parson  of 
Boothby  Pannell,  he  resigned  his  fellowship  of 

*  I>r.  King  was  bom  at  Womall,  in  Buckinghamahfre. 
about  I56ii,  and  received  his  education  at  Westminster, 
lie  was  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  chaplains,  and  in  1605 
was  made  dean  of  Christchurch.  He  was  advanoed  to 
the  see  of  London  in  Mil,  and  died  in  1881. 
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Lincoln  CulleRC  unto  tho  tlion  rector  and  follows  ; 
and  his  rvsigiuition  iis  recorded  in  thesi*  words  : 

Kgo  Robortus  Sanderson  pcqietuus,  &c. 

I  Rolx'rt  Sanderson,  fellow  of  the  coUpjco  of  St. 
Mary's  and  All-Saints,  coninii»nly  called  Lincoln 
C'ollcg**,  in  tlio  University  of  Oxford,  do  freely 
and  willingly  reHi^'n  int«»  the  handH  of  the  rector 
and  fellowR,  all  the  ri»ht  and  title  that  I  have  in 
the  said  college,  wiHhing  to  thoni  and  their  suc- 
cessors all  pcjiee,  and  piety,  and  happincwt,  in  the 
name  of  tlie  i-'iitlier,  and  of  the  Son,  .ind  of  the 
Holy  (ihfwt.     Amen. 

May  G,  l(ili).  RouERT  Sandebso.v. 

And  not  long  after  this  reeigiuition,  he  wus  by 
the  then  Bishop  of  York*,  or  the  king,  »rde  va- 
canie,  made  prebend  of  the  c«»llegiato  church  (»f 
Southwell  in  that  diocoM^ ;  and  shortly  after  of 
Lincoln,  by  the  bishop  of  that  ihh!. 

And  being  now  resolved  to  net  dnwn  his  Tvat  iu 
a  quiet  privacy  at  Booth  by  Panni  11,  and  lo<iking 
back  with  sonic  sadnirHS  u\Km  his  removal  from 
his  general  acquaintance  left  in  <).\ford,  and  the 
lH.*culiar  pleasures  of  a  university  life  ;  he  could 
not  but  think  the  want  of  soeiety  would  render 
this  of  a  country  {larMin  the  more  uncomfoiiable, 
by  reason  of  tliat  want  of  conversation  ;  and 
therefore  he  did  put  on  some  faint  purp<»si^  to 
marry.  For  he  had  eonsiden.'<l,  that  though  mar- 
riage l»e  cumbered  with  more  worldly  care  tluin  a 
single  life  ;  yet  a  c<mi plying  and  a  prudent  wife 
clianges  those  wry  can*8  into  ho  nnitual  a  coutent, 
as  niakt*K  them  bi'comn  like  the  hUfferingH  of  St. 
Faul,  Colos.  i.  24.  which  he  would  not  have  wante<l 
biHrause  th<'y  (teea^iioned  his  reinicing  iu  them. 
And  lie,  having  well  considered  this,  and  obscr^'ed 
the  secret  unutterable  joys  that  children  l>eget  in 
parentH,  and  the  mutual  pleasure's  and  contented 
trouble  of  their  daily  care,  and  constant  endea- 
vours to  bring  up  those  little  imagers  of  theiubelves, 
HO  as  to  make  tliera  as  happy  as  all  thos(.>  cares 
and  endeavours  can  make  them  :  he,  having  con- 
KJderttd  all  this,  the  ho|H«  of  such  happiness  turned 
his  faint  purposes  into  a  jK»Mtive  resolution  to 
marry.  And  he  was  so  hapjiy  as  to  obtain  Anne, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  NelMiii,  liaehelor  in  divi- 
nity, then  rector  of  Haugliam,  in  tho  county  of 
Lincidn,  a  man  of  noteil  worth  and  learning.  And 
the  giver  of  all  good  things  was  so  good  to  him,  as 
to  give  him  such  a  wife  as  was  suitable  to  his  own 
desires  ;  a  wife,  that  maile  his  life  happy  by  being 
always  content  vhen  he  wasehwrful ;  that  divided 
her  jo\-8  with  him,  and  al»ate<l  of  his  sorrow,  by 
hearing  a  part  of  that  bunleii  ;  a  wife,  that  de- 
monstrated her  affection  by  a  elieiTful  olRHlieuiv 
to  all  his  dt'sires,  during  the  whol(>  eiaim;  of 
his  life  ;  and  at  his  death  ttsi,  fi>r  she  outlived 
him. 

And  in  this  Bonthbv  Pannell,  he  either  found 
or  made  his  ]*:irish  10110111  |M.'aceable,  and  coin]>lyiiig 
with  him  in  th*-  ib-centand  i*egular  servio«'of  CuhI. 
And  thus  his  ])ansli,  his  patron,  and  he,  lived  to- 
gether in  a  religious  love,  and  a  cimtentwl  quiet- 
ness ;  he  not  troubling  their  thouglits  by  ]ireaehing 
his^h  and  useless  notions  ;  but  siieh  plain  trutliH 
as  were  necossi»ry  to  Ik?  kn«>wn,  lK'lieve«l,  and 
practised,  in  order  to  thi'ir  salvation.     And  their 

*  Dr.  TohiaN  Mutthcw,  who  died  OQ  tho  H/th  of  March, 
16M,  ««wi  eight7-tfare«. 


assent  to  what  he  taught  was  testified  by  math  a 
conformity  to  liis  doctrine,  as  declared  they  be- 
lieved and  loved  him.  For  he  would  often  my, 
that,  without  the  last,  tiic  most  eyidcnt  truths — 
heard  as  from  an  enemy,  or  an  evil  liver — either 
are  not,  or  are  at  least  the  less  effectual ;  and  do 
usually  rather  harden  than  oonvinee  the  hearer. 

And  this  excellent  man  did  not  think  his  duty 
discharged  by  only  reading  the  church  pra^'en^ 
catechising,  preaching,  and  administering  the  sa- 
craments seasonably  ;  but  thought — ^if  the  law  or 
the  canons  may  seem  to  enjoin  no  more, — ^jrci 
that  God  would  rcfiuirc  more,  than  the  defective 
laws  of  inairs  making  can  or  do  enjoin  ;  the  per- 
formance of  that  inward  Liw,  which  Aknighty God 
hath  imprinted  in  the  conscience  of  all  good  Chrii- 
tiaus,  and  inclines  thosi^  whom  he  loves  to  per- 
form. He,  considering  this,  did  therefore  becaae 
a  law  to  himM>lf,  pnictislng  what  his  consdenes 
told  him  was  his  duty,  in  rcconciUng  differeiie(% 
and  ]»n*venting  law-suits,  botli  in  his  pariah  and 
in  the  neighbourhood.  To  which  may  be  added 
his  iiften  visiting  sick  and  disconsolate  familiea, 
I>ersuading  th(*ni  to  imtience,  aud  raising  than 
from  direction  by  his  advice  and  cheerful  dis- 
courrn*,  and  by  adding  his  o^m  alms,  if  there  were 
any  so  ])(K)r  as  to  need  ii ;  considering  how  accept- 
able it  is  to  Almighty  God,  when  we  do  as  we  are 
.idvisiMl  by  St.  Paul,  Gal.  vi.  2,  help  to  bear  oos 
another's  burden,  eitlier  of  sorrow  or  want :  and 
what  a  ctimfort  it  will  be,  when  the  searcher  of  all 
hearts  shall  call  us  to  a  strict  account  for  that 
evil  w(>  have  done,  and  the  good  we  have  omittady 
to  rcmeinl>er  we  liave  comforted  and  been  helpAd 
to  a  dejected  or  distressed  family. 

And  that  his  practice  was  to  do  good,  one 
example  may  Ik*,  tlmt  he  met  with  a  poor  dejected 
neighlmur,  that  compbiined  ho  liad  taken  a  mea- 
dow, the  rent  of  which  was  il/.  a  year  ;  and  wbm 
the  hay  was  made  ready  to  lie  carried  into  his 
liarn,  several  davs*  constant  rain  had  so  raised  the 
watiT,  that  a  sudden  fl<K)d  carrinl  all  away,  and 
his  rich  landlonl  would  'bate  him  no  rent ;  and 
tliat  unless  lit>  had  half  abated,  he  and  servi 
childnm  wen^  utterly  undone.  It  may  be  noted, 
that  in  this  age;  then*  aiv  a  sort  of  people  so  ludfihs 
the  G04I  of  mercy,  so  void  of  tho  bowels  of  pitjr, 
that  they  love  only  tlR-mselves  and  children ;  love 
them  BO,  as  not  to  l)e  concerned,  whether  the 
of  mankind  wastt*  their  davs  in  sorrow  or 

■ 

people  that  are  cursoil  with  riches,  and  a 
tliat  nothing  but  riches  can  make  them  andtheiit 
happy.  Hut  it  was  not  so  with  Dr.  Sanderson; 
for  hi*  was  concem(*<l,  and  S}K>ke  comfortably  ts 
the  ]HN)r  (]i.jc<'tecl  man  ;  Itadc  him  go  home  and 
pray,  and  not  ]o:id  himself  with  sorrow,  for  be 
would  gi)  to  his  Uindlord  next  morning  ;  andif  hii 
lamllonl  would  not  abate  what  he  dcsiz«d,  he  and 
a  friend  would  |tay  it  for  him. 

To  the  landlord*  he  went  the  next  day,  and,  in  a 
conference,  the  doctor  presented  to  him  the  ssd 
(K»ndition  of  his  poor  dejected  tenant ;  telling  hoi 
how  much  God  is  pleaded  when  men  compassionato 
the  poor ;  anil  told  him,  that  thongli  God  loves 
sacrifice,  yet  he  loves  mercy  so  much  better,  that 
he  is  {ileaseil  when  calked  the  God  of  mercy.  And 
told  him,  the  riches  ho  was  possessed  m  wcflv 
given  him  by  that  God  of  mercy,  who  would  not 
be  pleAsed,  if  he,  that  had  so  much  given,  yeayand 
forgiven  him  too,    should  pror*   like  the  ri  ~ 
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steward  in  the  Gospel,  that  took  his  fcllow-serrant 
by  the  throat  to  make  him  pay  the  utmost  farthing, 
llus  he  told  him  :  and  told  him,  that  the  Uw  of 
this  nation — ^hy  which  law  he  claims  his  rent — 
does  not  nndextake  to  make  men  honest  or  mer- 
ciful ;  but  does  what  it  can  to  restrain  men  from 
being  dishonest  or  unmerciful,  and  yet  was  defect- 
ive m  both  :    and  that  taking  any  rent  from  his 
poor  tenant,  for  what  God  suffered  him  not  to 
enjoy,  though  the  law  allowed  him  to  do  so,  yet  if 
be  did  so,  he  was  too  like  that  rich  steward  which 
be  had  mentioned  to  him  ;  and  told  him  that 
riches  so  gotten,  and  added  to  his  great  estate, 
would,  as  Job  says,  prove  like  gravel  in  his  teeth  : 
«-onld  in  time  so  corrode  his  conscience,  or  become 
10  nauseous  when  ho  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  tliat 
be  would  tlicn  labour  to  vomit  it  up,  and  not  be 
lUe :  and  therefore  advised  him,  being  very  rich, 
I  to  make  friends  of  his  unrighteous  mammon,  before 
,  that  evil  day  come  upon  hun :  but  however,  neither 
brhis  own  sake,  nor  for  Grod's  sake,  to  take  any 
rent  of  his  poor,  dejected,  sad  tenant ;  for  that 
were  to  gain  a  temporal,  and  lose  his  eternal  hap- 
'  pioeaa.      These,  and  other  such   reasons,  were 
urged  with  so  grave  and  compassionate  an  ear- 
;  aeitness,  that  the  landlord  forgave  his  tenant  the 
:  whole  rent 

I  The  reader  wiU  easily  believe  tliat  Dr.  Sander- 
I  BOB,  who  was  so  meek  and  merciful,  did  suddenly 
and  gladly  carry  this  comfortable  news  to  the 
dejected  tenant ;  and  we  believe,  that  at  the  telling 
■  of  it  there  was  a  mutual  rejoicing.  It  was  one  of 
Job^s  boasts,  that  he  had  seen  none  perish  for 
.  want  of  dodiing  :  and  that  he  had  often  made  tlie 
!  heart  of  the  widow  to  rejoice.  Job  xxxi.  19.  And 
'  doohtlefls  Dr.  Sanderson  might  have  made  the 
j  woe  religious  boast  of  this,  and  very  many  like 
;  oecaaioiis.  But,  since  he  did  not,  I  rejoice  Uiat  I 
!  have  this  just  occasion  to  do  it  for  him  ;  and  that 
-  I  cao  tell  the  reader,  I  might  tire  myself  and 
;  him,  in  telling  how  like  the  whole  course  of  Dr. 
i  SiBderK>n'8  life,  was  to  this  which  I  have  now 
liehtod. 

Thus  he  went  on  in  an  obscure  and  quiet  pri- 
vacy, doing  good  dailv  both  by  word  and  by  deed, 
M  often  as  any  occasion  offered  itself  ;  yet  not  so 
obaeurely,  but  that  his  very  great  learning,  pru- 
^  denee,aDdpiety,weremuch  noted  and  valued  by  the 
'  hiahop  of  nis  diocese,  and  by  most  of  tlie  nobility 
and  gentry  of  that  county.  By  the  first  of  which 
ha  was  often  summoned  to  preach  many  visitation 
amnmia,  and  by  the  latter  at  many  assizes. 
Which  flcrmonsy  though  they  were  much  esteemed 
\j  them  that  procured,  and  were  fit  to  judge  tliem; 
ytt  they  were  the  less  valued,  because  he  read 
them,  which  he  was  forced  to  do  ;  for  though  he 
had  an  extraordinary  mcmor}*, — even  the  art  of 
i^yet  he  had  such  an  innate  invincible  fear  and 
hashfiilness,  that  his  memory  was  wholly  useless, 
aa  to  the  repetition  of  his  sermons  as  he  had  writ 
them  ;  which  gave  occasion  to  say,  when  they 


first  printed  and  exposed  to  censure, — which 
in  the  year  1632, — that  the  best  sermons  that 
were  ever  rend,  were  never  preached. 

In  this  contented  obscurity  he  continued,  till  the 
leaned  and  good  Arehbishop  Laud*,  who  knew 

*  Dr.  WUlfam  Laad,  (whofle execution,  which  muht  ever 
he  aeommted  little  better  than  a  Jaflicial  murder,  was  a  dis- 
fraet  to  tbe  FarUament,)  was  bom  at  Reading  on  the7th  of 
r»  mstftaad  adnoaeedthare  and  at  St.  John's  OoMagt, 


him  well  in  Oxford, — for  he  was  his  contemporary 
there, — told  the  king,  ('twas  the  knowing  and  con- 
scientious King  Charles  the  First,)  that  there  was 
one  Mr.  Sanderson,  an  obscure  country  minister^ 
that  was  of  such  sincerity,  and  so  excellent  in  all 
casuistical  learning,  tliat  he  desired  his  majes^ 
would  make  him  his  chaplain.  The  kiup;  granted 
it  most  willingly,  and  gavo  the  bishop  charge  to 
hasten  it,  for  he  lon^d  to  discourse  with  a  man 
that  had  dedicated  his  studies  to  that  useful  jmrt 
of  learning.  The  bishop  forgot  not  the  king's 
desire,  and  Mr.  Sanderson  was  made  his  chaplain 
in  ordinary  in  November  following,  1631.  And 
wlien  they  became  known  to  each  other,  the  king 
did  put  many  cases  of  conscience  to  him,  and 
received  from  him  such  deliberate,  safe,  and  dear 
solutions,  as  gave  him  great  content  in  conversing 
with  him  :  so  that,  at  the  end  of  his  month's 
attendance,  the  king  told  him,  ho  should  long  for 
the  next  November ;  for  he  resolved  to  have  a 
more  inward  acquaintiuice  with  him,  when  that 
month  and  ho  returned.  And  when  the  month 
and  he  did  return,  the  good  king  was  never  abeent 
from  his  sermons,  and  would  usually  say,  "  I  carry 
my  cars  to  hear  other  preachers  ;  but  I  carry  my 
conscience  to  hear  Mr.  Sanderson,  and  to  act 
accordingly."  And  this  ought  not  to  be  concealed 
from  |K)Sterity,  that  the  king  thought  what  he 
spake  ;  for  he  took  him  to  be  his  adviser  in  that 
quiet  part  of  his  iifc,  and  he  proved  to  be  his  com- 
forter in  those  dajT*  of  his  alHiction,  when  he  ap- 
prehended himself  to  be  in  danger  of  death  or 
deposing.     Of  which  more  hereafter. 

In  the  first  parliament  of  this  good  king,  which 
was  1()25,  he  was  chosen  to  be  a  clerk  of  the  eon- 
vocation  for  tlie  diocese  of  Lincoln  ;  which  I  here 
mention,  because  about  that  time  did  arise  many 
disputes  about  predestination,  and  the  many  cri- 
tical points  that  depend  upon,  or  arc  interwoven 
in  it ;  occasioned,  as  was  said,  by  a  disquisition  of 
new  principles  of  Mr.  Calvin's,  though  others  say 
they  were  before  his  time.  But  of  these  Dr.  San- 
derson tlien  drew  up,  for  his  own  satisfaction, 
such  a  scheme — he  called  it  "  Pax  Ecclesiee" — as 
then  gave  himself,  and  hath  since  given  others 
such  satisfaction,  that  it  still  remains  to  be  of  great 
estimation  among  the  most  learned.  He  was  also 
choKcn  clerk  of  all  the  convocations  during  that 
good  king's  reign.     Which  I  here  tell  my  reader, 

Oxfr)rd.  He  was  made  dean  of  Gloucester  in  1CI6 ;  bishop 
of  St.  David's  in  1621.  In  16S6  he  whs  translated  to  Bath 
and  Wells ;  in  ICiiB  to  London  :  and  in  1633  to  Canterbury. 
The  share  he  took  in  public  afTairs,  his  strong  opinions 
upon  the  subject  of  the  extent  of  the  kingly  power,  and 
tlio  Arminian  doctrines  which  intlucnced  him  in  tho 
exercise  of  his  priestly  authority,  all  tonded  to  render  him 
exceedingly  impopular ;  but  the  charge  of  an  inclination 
to  popery,  which,  both  during  his  life  and  since  his  death, 
has  been  frequently  urpcd  against  him,  is  totally  destitute 
of  foundation.  His  piety,  charity,  zeal,  and  honesty  did  him 
honour,  but  his  Judgment  was  too  defective  to  permit  a 
prudent  exercise  of  the  power  entrusted  to  him.  He  waa 
impeached  and  imprisoned  about  the  same  time  as  Straf- 
ford, but  was  suffered  to  remain  three  years  in  the  Tower 
bofore  he  was  brought  to  trial,  when,  after  the  examinatioa 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  witnesses,  **  the 
Commons,"  bays  Hume,  •*  found  so  little  likelihood  of 
obtaining  a  judicial  sentence,  that  they  were  obliged  Co  have 
recourse  to  their  legislative  authority,  and  to  pass  an  or- 
dinance for  taking  awby  the  life  of  this  aged  prelate."  He 
died  by  the  hand  of  tlie  executioner  on  the  1 0th  of  Jasoaiy, 
UU-§,  in  the  levnty  ■aoand  ymt  of  his  i 
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because  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion that  convocation  in  1640,  the  unliappy  Long 
j     Parliament, and  some  debates  of  the  prcditstination 
I     points  as  thoy  have  been  since  charitably  handled  j 
'     betwixt  him,  the  learned  Dr.  Hammond,  and  Dr. 
Fierce,  the  now  reverend  dean  of  Salisbur}*. 

In  the  yt^ar  163C,  his  majesty,  then  in  hirt  pn)- 
gresB,  took  a  fair  occasion  to  visit  Oxford,  and  to  j 
take  an  entertainment  fur  two  da}'8  for  himself 
and  hont tumble  attendants  ;  which  the  reader 
ought  to  lielieve  was  suitable  to  their  diji^ititv. 
But  thb  is  mentioned,  because  at  the  kin};'s  com- 
ing thither.  Dr.  Sanderson  did  attend  him,  and 
was  then,  the  31st  of  August,  created  doctor  of 
divinity  ;  which  honour  had  an  addition  to  it,  by 
having  many  of  the  nobility  of  this  nation  then 
made  doctors  and  masters  of  arts  with  him  :  some 
of  whose  names  shall  be  recorded  and  live  with 
his,  and  none  shall  outlive  it.  First,  Dr.  Curie 
and  Dr.  Wren,  who  were  then  bisliops  of  Wiuton 
and  of  Norwich,  and  had  fonnerly  taken  their 
d^prccH  in  Cambridge,  were  with  him  create<l 
doctors  of  divinity  m  his  University.  So  was 
Meric,  the  son  of  the  learned  Isaac  Cosaulion  ; 
and  Prince  Rupert,  who  still  lives,  the  then  Duke 
of  Lenox,  Earl  of  Hereford,  Karl  of  Elasex,  of  Beric- 
shire,  and  verv  manv  others  of  nuble  birth,  tot) 
many  to  be  named,  wore  then  created  mabters  of 
arts. 

Some  years  before  the  unlmppy  I^ong  Parliament, 
this  nation  being  then  happy  and  in  peace,  though 
inwardly  sick  of  being  well,  immely  in  tlie  year 
1639,  a  discontented  party  of  the  Scots  church 
were  zealously  restless  for  another  information  of 
their  kirk-government ;  and  to  tliat  end  created 
a  new  covenant,  for  the  general  taking  of  wliicli 
they  protended  to  petition  the  king  for  his  assent, 
and  tliat  he  would  enjoin  tlie  taking  of  it  by  all  of 
that  nation.     But  this  petition  was  not  to  be  pnv 
scnted  to  him  by  a  committee  of  eight  or  ten  mt;n 
of  their  fraternity  ;  but  by  so  many  thousands, 
and  they  so  armed,  as  seemed  to  force  an  assent 
to  what  they  seemed  to  request  ;  so  that  though 
forbidden  by  the  king,  yet  they  entered  England, 
and  in  their  heat  of  zeal  took  and  plundered  New- 
castle, where  the  king  was  forct^  to  meet  tliem 
with  an  army  :  but  upon  a  treaty  and  some  con- 
cessions, he  sent  theiu  back, — tliougli  not  so  rich 
as  they   intended,  yet, — for  tlmt  time,  without 
bloodshed.  But,  oh !  this  peace,  and  this  covenant, 
were  but  the  forerunners  of  war,  and  tbe  many 
miseries  that  followed  :  for  in  the  year  following 
there  were  so  many  chosen  into  the  Lon^  Par- 
liament, that  were  of  a  coniunct  counsel  with  these 
very  zealous  and  as  factious  reformers,  as  begot 
such  a  confusion  by  the  several  desire:*  and  designs 
in  many  of  the  members  of  tliat  parliament,  and 
at  last  in  the  very  common  people  of  this  nation, 
that  they  were  so  lost  by  contrary  designs,  fears, 
and  confusions,  as  to  believe  tbe  Scots  and  their 
covenant  would  restore  them   to   their  former 
tranquillity.     And  to  that  end  the  presbyterian 
party  of  this  nation  did  again,  in  the  year  16-13, 
mvite  the  Scotch  covenanters  iMick  into  England : 
and  hither  they  came  marching  witli  it  gloriously 
upon  their  pikes  and  in  their  hats,  with  this  motto ; 
^  For  the  ci'own  and  covenant  of  both  kingdoms." 
This  I  saw,  and  suffered  by  it    But  when  I  look 
back  upon  the  ruin  of  families,  the  bloodshed,  the 
decay  of  coimnon  honesty,  And  bow  the  former 


piety  and  plain-dealing  of  this  now  sinful  nation  is 
turned  into  cruelty  and  cunning,  I  praise  God 
that  he  prevented  me  from  being  of  that  party 
which  helped  to  bring  in  this  covenant,  and  those 
sad  confusions  that  have  followed  it  And  I  have 
been  the  bolder  to  say  tliis  of  myself,  because,  ht 
a  sad  discount  with  Dr.  Sanderson,  I  heard  him 
make  the  like  grateful  acknowledgment. 

This  digression  is  intended  for  the  better  in- 
formation of  the  reader  in  what  will  follow  ood. 
coming  Dr.  Sandersoiu  And  first,  that  the  cove- 
nanters of  this  nation,  and  their  party  in  par- 
liament, made  many  exceptions  against  the  Com- 
mon Prayer  and  ceremonies  of  the  diurch,  and 
seemed  restless  for  a  reformation :  and  though 
their  desires  seemed  not  reasonable  to  the  Idq^ 
and  the  learned  Dr.  Laud,  then  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  yet,  to  quiet  their  consciences,  and 
prevent  future  confusion,  they  did,  in  the  yetr 
KUl,  desire  Dr.  Sanderson  to  call  two  more  of 
the  convocation  to  advise  with  him,  and  that  he 
would  then  draw  up  some  such  safe  alterations  as 
he  thought  fit  in  the  service-book,  and  abate  some 
of  the  ceremonies  that  were  least  material  fi>r 
satisfying  their  consciences ; — and  to  this  end  they 
did  nu'et  together  privately  twice  a  week  at  the 
dean  of  Westminster's  house,  for  the  space  of  three 
montlw  or  more.  But  not  long  after  that  time^ 
when  Dr.  Sanderson  had  made  the  reformatioB 
really  for  a  view,  the  church  and  state  were  bodi 
fallen  into  stieli  a  confusion,  that  Dr.  S«Qdersoo*B 
model  for  reformation  became  then  useless.  Never- 
theless, his  reputation  was  such,  that  he  was,  in 
the  year  1 642,  proposed  by  both  houses  of  pw- 
liament  to  the  king,  then  in  Oxford,  to  be  one  of 
their  trustees  for  the  settling  of  church  a&in^ 
and  wwi  allowed  of  by  the  king  to  be  so  :  bat  that 
treaty  came  to  nothing. 

In  the  year  1K43,  the  two  nouses  of  pariiament 
took  uiH)n  them  to  nuUce  an  ordinance,  and  eaO  an 
us!»embly  of  divines,  to  debate  and  settle  soDe 
church -controversies,  of  which  many  were  Tery 
unfit  to  judge  :  in  which  Dr.  Sandenon  wasahio 
named,  but  did  not  appear ;  I  suppose  for  tbe 
same  reason  that  many  other  worthy  and  learned 
men  did  forbear,  thoHummons  wanting  the  king'^ 
authority.  And  hero  I  must  look  back,  and  ml 
tile  reader,  that  in  the  year  164*2,  he  was,  Jaly 
21st,  nxuned  by  a  more  undoubted  authority  to  a 
more  noble  employment,  which  was  to  be  pro- 
fessor regius  ot  divinity  in  Oxford :  but,  thoa^ 
knowledge  be  said  to  puff  up,  yet  his  modesty  and 
too  mean  an  opinion  of  his  great  abilities,  and 
some  other  real  or  pretended  rea8ons,<»-expreBBed 
in  hLs  speech,  when  he  first  appeared  in  the  diair, 
and  since  printed, — kept  him  from  entering  into  it 
till  OctolM-r,  1646. 

He  did,  for  about  a  year*s  time,  continne  to 
read  his  matchless  lectures,  which  were  first  de 
Juramento,  a  |>oiiit  very  difficult,  and  at  that  tims 
very  dangerous,  to  be  handled  as  it  ought  to  bs. 
But  tliis  learned  man,  as  he  was  eminently  ftn^ 
nislied  with  abilitii«  to  satisfy  the  conscienoes  of 
men  upon  that  important  subject ;  so  he  wnntid 
not  courage  to  assert  the  true  obligation  of  oaths 
in  a  degenerate  age,  when  men  had  made  perjury 
a  main  part  of  Uieir  religion.  How  mnch  tte 
learned  world  stands  obliged  to  him  for  these,  and 
Ins  following  lectures  De  ConscientiA,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  declare,  as  being  very  — "^^Wf  that  the 
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I  beit  pens  most  needs  fall  short  in  the  eommend- 
!  ation  of  them  :  so  that  I  shall  only  add,  that  they 
i  eontinoe  to  this  day,  and  will  do  for  ever,  as  a 
'  eonplete  standard  for  the  resolution  of  the  most 
mstrria]  douhts  in  casuistical  divinity.  And  there- 
fore I  proceed  to  tell  the  reader,  that  about  the 
:  time  of  his  reading  those  lectures, — the  king  being 
'  then  prisoner  in  the   Isle  of  Wight, — the  par- 
rament  had  sent  the  covenant,  the  negative  oath, 
i  isd  I  know  not  what  more,  to  be  taken  by  the 
I  doctor  of  the  chair,  and  all  heads  of  houses  ;  and 
aB  other  inferior  scholars,  of  what  degree  soever, 
'  ivcre  all  to  take  these  oaUis  by  a  fixed  day  ;  and 
those  that  did  not,  to  abandon  their  college,  and 
the  nniTersity  too,  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
;  the  beating  of  a  druip ;  for  if  they  remained 
kMuer,  they  were  to  be  proceeded  against  as  spies. 
Dr.  Laud,  then  archbishop  of  Omterbury,  the 
E>ri  of  StradSbrd,  and  many  others,  had  been  for- 
•  merly  murdered  by  this  wicked  parliament ;  but 
;  the  king  yet  was  not :  and  the  university  had  yet 
i  some  £unt  hopes  that  in  a  treaty  then  in  bein?,  or 
I  pretended  to  be  suddenly,  there  might  be  such  an 
!  ipeement  made  between  king  and  parliament, 
!  tttt  the  dissenters  in  the  university  might  both 
'  fnmnrwe  their  consciences  and  subslBtence  which 
'  Aey  then  enjoyed  by  their  colleces. 
I      And  being  possessed  of  this  mistaken  hope,  that 
!  ikt  parliament  were  not  yet  grown  so  meroless  as 
Bot  to  allow  manifest  reason  for  their  not  submit- 
ti^  to  the  enjoined  oaths,  the  university  appointed 
tiroity  delegates  to  meet,  consider,  and  draw  up  a 
j  auufesto  to  the  parliament,  why  they  could  not 
'  iKke  those  oaths  but  by  violation  of  their  con- 
;  loenees :  and  of  these  delegates  Dr.  Sheldon, — 
hie  archbishop  of  Canterbury, — Dr.  Hammond, 
■  Dr.  Sanderson,  Dr.  Morley,  now  bishop  of  Win- 
'  diester,  and  that  most  honest  and  as  judicious 
'  crril  lawyer.  Dr.  Zouch  *,  were  a  part ;  the  r^t  I 
cssnot  now  name  :  but  the  whole  number  of  the 
delegates  requested  Dr.  Zouch  to  draw  up  the  law 
'  put,  and  give  it  to  Dr.  Sanderson  :  and  he  was 
i  revested  to  methodise  and  add  what  referred  to 
'  KMon  and  conscience,  and  put  it  into  form.     He 
'  yielded  to  their  desires  and  did  so.     And  then, 
I  after  they  had  been  read  in  a  full  convocation, 
I  ind  allowed  of,  they  were  printed  in  Latin,  that  the 
;  parliament's    proceedings,  and   the  university's 
isfferingn,  might  be  manifested  to  all  nations :  and 
tte  impoeers  of  these  oaths  might,  repent,  or 
aoswer  them  :  but  they  were  past  the  first ;  and 
bt  tlie  latter,  I  might  swear  they  neither  can,  nor 
erer  will.     And  these  reasons  were  also  suddenly 
tarned  into  English  by  Dr.  Sanderson,  that  those 
of  these  three  kingdoms  might  the  better  judge  of 
the-loyal  party's  sufferings. 

Abont  this  time  the  independents — who  were 
dten  grown  to  be  the  most  powerful  part  of  the 
army — ^had  taken  the  king  from  a  close  to  a  more 
large  imprisonment ;  and,  by  their  own  pretences 
to  Uberty  of  conscience,  were  obliged  to  allow 
nmewhat  of  that  to  the  king,  who  had,  in  the 
jear  1646,  sent  for  Dr.  Sanderson,  Dr.  Hammond, 

*  Dr.  Robert  Zouch  was  celebrated  as  a  civilian,  and  was 
the  aathor  of  many  Latin  works  on  Civil  Law.  He  was 
';  Wni  at  Ansley,  in  TV'iltshlre,  in  1690,  and  was  educated  at 
WfaM*fac*ter  school  and  New  College,  Oxford.  Ln  1620  he 
vu  regius  professor  of  civil  law.  He  was  also  Warden  of 
His  Cfnqae  Ports,  and  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court.  He 
lisdbilGCa 


Dr.  Sheldon, — the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry, 
— and  Dr.  Morley, — the  now  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester,— to  attend  him,  in  order  to  advise  with 
them,  how  far  he  might  with  a  good  conscience 
comply  with  the  proposals  of  the  parliament  for  a 
peace  in  church  and  state  :  but  these,  having  been 
then  denied  him  by  the  Presbyterian  parliament, 
were  now  allowed  him  by  those  in  present  power. 
And  as  those  other  divines,  so  Dr.  Sanderson  gave 
his  attendance  on  his  majesty  also  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  preached  there  before  him,  and  had  in 
that  attendance  many,  both  public  and  private, 
conferences  with  him,  to  his  majesty's  great  satis- 
faction. At  which  time  he  desired  Dr.  Sanderson, 
that,  being  the  Parliament  had  proposed  to  him 
the  abolishing  of  episcopal  government  in  the 
church,  as  inconsistent  with  monarchy,  that  he 
would  consider  of  it,  and  declare  his  judgment. 
He  undertook  to  do  so,  and  did  it ;  but  it  might 
not  be  printed  till  our  king's  happy  restoration, 
and  then  it  was.  And  at  Dr.  Sanderson's  taking 
his  leave  of  his  majesty  in  his  last  attendance  on 
him,  the  king  requested  him  to  betake  himself  to 
the  writing  cases  of  conscience  for  the  good  of 
posterity.  To  which  his  answer  was,  that  he 
was  now  grown  too  old,  and  unfit  to  write  cases  of 
conscience.  But  the  king  was  so  bold  with  him 
as  to  say,  it  was  the  simplest  answer  he  ever 
heard  from  Dr.  Sanderson  :  for  no  young  man 
was  fit  to  be  a  judge  or  write  cases  of  conscience. 
And  let  me  here  take  occasion  to  tell  the  reader 
this  truth,  not  commonly  known,  that  in  one  of 
these  conferences  this  conscientious  king  told  Dr. 
Sanderson,  or  one  of  them  that  then  waited  with 
him,  that  the  remembrance  of  two  errors  did 
much  afflict  him,  which  were,  his  assent  to  the 
£arl  of  Strafford's  death,  and  the  abolishing  epis- 
copacy in  Scotland  ;  and  that  if  God  ever  restored 
him  to  be  in  peaceable  possession  of  his  crown,  he 
would  demonstrate  his  repentance  by  a  public 
confession,  and  a  voluntary  penance, — I  think 
barefoot — from  the  Tower  of  London,  or  White- 
hall, to  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  desire  the  people 
to  intercede  with  God  for  his  pardon.  I  am  sure 
one  of  them  that  told  it  me,  lives  still,  and  will 
witness  it.  And  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  Dr. 
Sanderson's  Lectures  de  Juramento  were  so  ap- 
proved and  valued  by  the  king,  that  in  this  time 
of  his  imprisonment  and'  solitude  ho  translated 
them  into  exact  English,  desiring  Dr.  Juxon, — 
then  Bishop  of  London, — Dr.  Hammond,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Herbert; — who  then  attended  Wm,-— 
to  compare  them  with  the  original.  The  last  still 
lives,  and  has  declared  it,  with  some  other  of  that 
king's  excellencies,  in  a  letter  under  his  own  hand, 
which  was  lately  showed  me  by  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale,  king  of  arms.  The  book  was  designed  to  be 
put  into  the  king's  library  at  St.  James's  ;  but,  I 
doubt,  not  now  to  be  found  there.  I  thought  the 
honour  of  the  author  and  the  translator  to  be  both 
so  much  concerned  in  this  relation,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  concealed  from  the  reader,  and  it  is 
therefore  here  inserted. 

I  now  return  to  Dr.  Sanderson  in  the  chair  in 
Oxford,,  where  they  that  complied  not  in  taking 
the  covenant,  negative  oath,  and  parliament  ordi- 
nance for  churcm  discipline  and  worship,  were 
under  a  sad  and  daily  apprehension  of  expulsion  : 
for  the  visitors  were  daily  expected,  and  both  city 
and  university  full  of  soldiers,  and  a  party  of 
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pre8b>terian  divines,  that  were  as  greedy  and 
ready  to  possess,  as  the  ignorant  and  ill-natured 
▼iaitors  were  to  eject  the  dissenters  out  of  their 
<!oUeges  and  livelihoods  :  1>ut,  notwithstanding, 
Dr.  Sanderson  did  still  continue  to  read  his  lec- 
ture, and  did,  to  the  very  £aces  of  those  prcsby- 
terian  divines  und  soldiers,  read  ^'ith  so  much 
reason,  and  ^ith  a  calm  fortitude  make  such  ap- 
plications, as,  if  they  were  not,  they  ought  to  have 
been  ashamed,  and  begged  pardon  of  God  and 
him,  and  forborne  to  do  what  followed.  But 
these  thriving  sinners  were  hardened ;  and,  as 
the  visitors  cxpoUed  the  orthodox,  they,  without 
semple  or  shame,  possessed  themselves  of  their 
colleges ;  so  that,  with  the  rest.  Dr.  Sanderson 
was  in  June,  1648,  forced  to  pack  up  and  begone, 
and  thank  God  he  was  not  imprisoned,  as  Dr. 
Sheldon,  Dr.  Hammond,  and  others  then  were. 

I  must  now  again  look  back  to  Oxford,  and  tell 
my  reader,  that  the  year  before  this  expulsion, 
when  the  university  had  denied  this  subscription, 
«nd  apprehended  the  danger  of  that  visitation 
which  followed,  they  sent  Dr.  Morley,  then  canon 
of  Christ  Church, — now  lord  bishop  <^  Winchester, 
— and  others,  to  petition  the  parliament  for  re- 
calling  the  injunction,  or  a  mitigation  of  it,  or 
accept  of  their  reasons  why  they  could  not  take 
the  oaths  enjoined  them  ;  and  the  petition  was  by 
parliament  referred  to  a  committee  to  hear  and 
report  the  reasons  to  the  house,  and  a  day  set  foi* 
hemring  them.  This  done.  Dr.  Morley  and  the 
rest  went  to  infnrm  and  fee  counsel,  to  plead  their 
cause  on  the  day  appointed  ;  but  there  had  been 
so  many  oonmiitted  for  pleading,  that  none  durst 
undertake  it ;  for  at  this  time  the  privileges  of 
that  Parliament  were  become  a  noli  me  tangere, 
as  sacred  and  useful  to  them,  as  traditious  ever  j 
were,  or  are  now,  to  the  church  of  Rome  ;  their 
number  must  never  be  known,  and  therefore  not 
without  danger  to  be  meddled  with.  F(  r  which 
reason  Dr.  Morley  was  forced,  for  want  of 
counsel,  to  plead  the  university's  reasons  for  non- 
compliance with  the  parliament's  injunctions  :  and 
though  this  was  done  with  great  reason,  and  a 
boldness  equal  to  the  justice  of  his  cause,  yet  the 
effect  of  it  was,  but  that  he  and  the  rest  appearing 
with  him  were  so  fortunate,  as  to  return  to  Oxford 
without  commitment.  This  was  some  few  days 
before  the  visitors  and  more  soldiers  were  sent 
down  to  drive  the  dissenters  out  of  the  university. 
And  one  that  was,  at  this  time  of  Dr.  Morley's 
pleading,  a  powerful  man  in  the  Parliament,  and 
of  that  committee,  observing  Dr.  Morley's  belu- 
viour  and  reason,  and  inquiring  of  him  and  hear- 
ing a  good  report  of  his  morals,  was  therefore 
willing  to  afford  him  a  peculiar  favour  ;  and, 
that  hid  might  express  it,  sent  for  me  that  relate 
this  story,  and  knew  Dr.  Morley  well,  and  told  me, 
he  had  such  a  love  for  Dr.  Morley  that,  knowing 
he  would  not  take  the  oaths,  and  must  therefore 
be  ejected  his  college,  and  leave  Oxford  ;  he 
desiivd  I  would  therefore  write  to  him  to  rido  out 
of  Oxford  when  the  visitors  came  into  it,  and  not 
return  till  they  left  it,  and  he  should  be  sure  then 
to  return  in  safety  ;  and  that  he  should,  without 
taking  any  oath  or  other  molestation,  enjoy  his 
canon's  place  in  his  college.  I  did  receive  this 
intended  kindness  with  a  sudden  gladn<!8s,  because 
I  was  sure  the  party  had  a  power,  and  as  sure  he 
moMit  to  perform  i^  and  did  therefore  write  the 


doctor  word :  and  his  answer  waa,  tli 
not  fSail  to  return  my  friend  — ^who  still 
humble  and  undissembled  thanks,  i 
could  not  accept  of  his  intended  kin 
when  the  dean.  Dr.  Gaidner,  Dr.  1 
Hammond,  Dr.  Sanderson,  and  all  tiw 
college,  were  turned  out,  except  Dr. 
should  take  it  to  be,  if  not  a  sin,  ye 
to  be  left  behind  with  him  only.  £ 
know,  and  will  speak  nothing  of  himj 
dead. 

It  may  easily  bo  imagined,  with  whi 
willingness  these  self-loving  reformen 
session  of  all  vacant  preferments,  and 
reluctance  others  parted  with  their  bi 
leges  and  subsistence  :  but  their  consdi 
dearer  than  their  subsistence,  and  ont  i 
the  reformers  possessing  them  without 
scruple :  where  1  will  leave  these  scmpli 
and  make  an  account  of  the  then  pra 
of  London,  to  be  the  next  employm 
reader's  patbnce. 

And  in  London  all  the  bishops'  ho 
turned  to  be  prisons,  and  they  filled  wi 
that  would  not  take  the  covenant,  or  fSn 
ing  common  prayer,  or  that  were  acenae 
faults  like  these.  For  it  may  be  noted, 
this  time  the  parliament  set  out  a  proek 
encourage  all  Ia\'men  that  had  occasion  t 
of  their  ministers  for  being  troublesoni 
dalous,  or  that  conformed  not  to  orden 
ment,  to  make  their  complaint  to  a  coo 
that  purpose  ;  and  the  minister,  though 
miles  from  London,  should  appear  thei^ 
satisfaction,  or  be  sequestered ;  and  y 
sure  no  parish  could  want  a  covetoui 
cious,  or  cross-grained  complainant  v- 
means  all  prisons  in  London,  and  in  t 
places,  became  the  sad  habitations  of  c 
divines. 

And  about  this  time  the  Archbishop 
bury  having  been  by  an  unknown  law  coo 
die,  and  the  execution  suspended  for  i 
many  of  the  malicious  citizens,  fearing  1 
shut  up  their  shops,  professing  not  to  < 
till  justice  was  executed.  This  malice 
ness  is  scarce  credible  ;  but  I  saw  it. 

The  bishops  had  been  voted  out  of  tht 
Parliament,  and  some  upon  that  oceas; 
the  Tower ;  which  made  many  covenanti 
and  believe  Mr.  Hrightman — who  prob 
good  and  well-meaning  man — to  be  ins| 
Comment  on  the  Apocalypse,  an  abn 
which  was  now  printed,  and  cidled  M 
man's  Revelation  of  the  Revelation.  A 
ho  was  grossly  mistaken  in  other  thine 
cause  he  had  made  the  chm*che8  of  U 
Scotland,  which  had  no  bishops,  to  be  PI 
in  the  Apocalypse,  the  angel  thai  G 
Rev.  iii.  7-13,  and  the  power  of  prelacy 
christ,  the  evil  angel,  which  the  Hous 
muns  had  now  so  spewed  up,  as  never 
their  dignity  ;  thcavfore  did  those  o 
approve  and  applaud  Mr.  Brightman  fo 
ing  and  foretelling  the  bishops'  downfk 
they  both  railed  at  them,  and  rejoic 
sood  pennyworths  of  their  lands,  w 
friends  of  the  House  of  Commons  did  ai 
as  a  reward  of  their  diligent 
them  do^*n. 
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And  the  bisbope'  power  being  now  vacated,  the 
oommon  people  were  made  bo  happy,  as  every 
mnh.  might  cheoee  their  own  miniBter,  and  tell 
taai  when  he  did,  and  when  he  did  not,  preach 
tzve  doctrine  :  and  by  this  and  like  means,  several 
dunrchea  had  several  teachers,  that  prayed  and 
pnached  for  and  against  one  another,  and  en- 
med  their  hearers  to  contend  furiously  for  trutlis 
vUoh  they  understood  not ;  some  of  which  I  shall 
!nf«*»^*"  in  the  discoorBe  that  follows. 

I  have  heard  of  two  men,  that  in  their  discourse 
vdertook  to  give  a  character  of  a  third  person  ; 
asd  one  concluded  he  was  a  very  honest  man,  for 
he  was  beholden  to  him  ;  and  the  other,  that  he 
%m  not,  for  he  was  not  beholden  to  him.  And 
wmifhing  like  this  was  in  the  designs  both  of  the 
eoveoanten  and  independents,  the  Ust  of  which 
VBie  now  grown  both  as  numerous  and  as  power- 
M  MM  the  former :  for  though  they  differed  much 
a  many  principles,  and  preached  against  each 
other,  one  makmg  it  a  sign  of  being  in  the  state 
flf  graee,  if  we  were  but  zoUous  for  uie  covenant ; 
and  the  other,  that  we  ought  to  buy  and  sell  by  a 
!,  and  to  allow  the  same  liberty  of  con- 
to  others,  whieh  we  by  Scripture  claim  to 
;  and  therefore  not  to  force  any  to  swear 
tile  covenant  contrary  to  their  consciences,  and 
hse  both  their  livings  and  liberties  too.  Though 
tiiese  differed  thus  m  their  conclusions,  yet  they 
kth  agreed  in  their  practice  to  preach  down  Com- 
ma Prayer,  and  get  into  the  best  sequestered 
Ihrings  ;  and  whatever  became  of  the  true  owners, 
tbor  wives  and  children,  yet  to  continue  in  them 
without  the  least  scruple  of  conscience. 

They  also  made  other  strange  observations  of 
«lsetion,  reprobation,  and  free  will,  and  the  other 
points  dependent  upon  these  ;  such  as  the  wisest 
of  the  common  people  were  not  fit  to  judge  of :  I 
an  sore  I  am  not ;  though  I  must  mention  some 
of  them  historically  in  a  more  proper  place,  when 
I  have  brought  my  reader  with  me  to  Dr.  &inder- 
OOD  at  Boothby  Pannell. 

And  in  the  way  thither  I  must  tell  him,  that  a 
vny  covenanter,  and  a  Scot  too,  that  came  into 
EngUnd  with  this  unhappy  covenant,  was  got  into 
a  good  sequestered  living  by  the  help  of  a  Presby- 
tonan  parish,  which  had  got  the  true  owner  out. 
And  this  Scotch  presbyterian,  being  well  settled 
h  this  good  living,  began  to  reform  the  church- 
jwd,  by  cutting  down  a  large  yew-tree,  and  some 
other  trees  that  were  an  ornament  to  the  pUtce, 
aod  very  often  a  shelter  to  the  parishioners ;  who, 
euepting  against  him  for  so  doing,  were  answered, 
that  the  trees  were  his,  and  'twas  lawful  for  every 
man  to  use  his  own,  as  he,  and  not  as  they  thought 
fit.  I  have  beard,  but  do  not  affirm  it,  that  no 
action  lies  against  him  that  is  so  wicked  as  to  steal 
die  winding-sheet  of  a  dead  body  after  it  is  buried; 
aad  having  heard  the  reason  to  be,  because  none 
vere  supposed  to  be  so  void  of  humanity ;  and 
that  such  a  law  would  vilify  that  nation  that  would 
bat  suppose  so  vile  a  man  to  be  bom  in  it :  nor 
VQiold  one  suppose  any  man  to  do  what  this  cove- 
saater  did.  And  whether  tiiere  were  any  law 
igainst  him,  I  know  not ;  but  pity  the  pariah  the 
Mi  for  turning  out  their  legal  minister. 

We  have  now  overtaken  Dr.  Sanderson  at 
Boothby  parish,  where  he  hoped  to  have  enjoyed 
himself,  though  in  a  poor,  yet  in  a  quiet  and  desired 
privacy  ;  but  it  proved  otherwise  :  for  all  comers 


of  the  nation  were  filled  with  covenanters,  confu- 
sion, committee-men,  and  soldiers,  serving  each 
other  to  their  several  ends,  of  revenge,  or  power, 
or  profit ;  and  these  committee-men  and  soldiers 
were  most  of  them  so  possessed  with  this  cove- 
nant, tliat  they  became  like  those  that  were  infected 
with  that  dreadful  plague  of  Athens  ;  the  plague 
of  which  phigue  was,  that  they  by  it  became  mali- 
ciously restless  to  get  into  company,  and  to  joy, — 
so  the  historian*  saith, — when  they  had  infected 
others,  even  those  of  their  most  beloved  or  nearest 
friends  or  relations  :  and  though  there  might  be 
some  of  these  covenanters  that  were  beguiled  and 
meant  well ;  yet  such  were  the  generality  of  them, 
and  temper  of  the  times,  tliat  you  may  be  sure 
Dr.  Sanderson,  who  though  quiet  and  harmless, 
yet  an  eminent  dissenter  from  them,  could  not 
live  peaceably  ;  nor  did  he ;  for  the  soldiers  would 
appear,  and  visibly  distnrb  him  in  the  church 
when  he  read  prayers,  pretending  to  advise  him 
how  God  was  to  be  served  most  acceptably :  which 
he  not  approving,  but  continuing  to  observe  order 
and  decent  behaviour  in  reading  the  church-ser- 
vice,  tliey  forced  his  book  from  him,  and  tore  it, 
expecting  extemporary  prayers. 

At  this  time  he  was  advised  by  a  parliament- 
man  of  power  and  note,  that  valued  and  loved  him 
much,  not  to  be  strict  in  reading  all  the  Common 
Prayer,  but  make  some  little  variation,  especially 
if  the  soldiers  came  to  watch  him  ;  for  then  it 
might  not  be  in  the  power  of  him  and  his  other 
friends  to  secure  him  from  taking  the  covenant,  or 
sequestration :  for  which  reasons  he  did  vary 
somewhat  from  the  strict  rules  of  the  rubric.  I 
will  sot  down  the  very  words  of  confession 
which  he  used,  as  I  have  it  under  his  own  band  ; 
and  tell  the  reader,  that  all  his  other  variations 
were  as  little,  and  nmch  like  to  this. 

HIS    C0XFE88I0N. 

**  O  Almighty  God  and  merciful  Father,  we,  thy 
unworthy  servants,  do  with  ahame  and  sorrow 
confess,  that  wc  have  all  our  life  long  gone  astray 
out  of  thy  ways  like  lost  sheep  ;  and  that,  by  fol- 
lowing too  much  the  vain  device  and  desires  of 
our  own  hearts,  we  have  cprievously  offended  against 
thy  holy  laws,  both  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  ; 
we  have  many  times  left  imdone  those  good  duties, 
which  we  might  and  ought  to  have  done  ;  and  we 
have  many  times  done  those  evils,  when  we  might 
have  avoided  them,  which  we  ought  not  to  have 
done.  We  confess,  O  Lord  !  that  there  is  no  health 
at  all,  nor  help  in  any  creature  to  relieve  us  ;  but 
all  our  hope  is  in  thy  mercy,  whose  justice  we  have 
by  our  sins  so  far  provoked.  Have  mercy  there- 
fore upon  us,  0  Lord !  have  mercy  upon  us 
miserable  offenders  :  spare  us,  good  God,  who 
confess  our  .faults,  that  we  perish  not ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  thy  gracious  promises  declared  unto 
mankind  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  restore  us  upon 
our  true  repentance  into  thy  grace  and  favour. 
And  grant,  0  most  merciful  Father !  for  his  sake, 
that  we  henceforth  study  to  serve  and  please  thee 
by  leading  a  godly,  righteous,  and  a  sober  life,  to 
the  glory  of  thy  noly  name,  and  the  eternal  com- 
fort of  our  own  souls,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen.*' 

In  these  disturbances  of  tearing  his  service- 
book,  a  neighbour  came  on  a  Sunday,  after  the 
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evening  service  wes  ended,  to  visit  and  condole 
with  him  for  the  affront  offered  by  the  soldiers. 
To  whom  he  siuikc  with  a  composed  {uitiencc,  and 
said:  "God  hath  restored  me  to  my  desired  privacy, 
with  my  wife  and  children ;  where  I  hoped  to  have 
met  with  quietness,  and  it  proves  not  so  :  but  I 
will  labour  to  be  pleased,  beoiuse  God,  on  whom  I 
depend,  sees  it  is  not  fit  for  me  to  bo  quiet  I 
praise  him,  that  he  hath  by  hLs  grace  prevented 
me,  from  making  shipwreck  of  a  good  conscience 
to  maintain  me  in  a  place  of  great  reputation  and 
profit :  and  though  my  conditi<m  be  such,  that  I 
need  the  last,  yet  I  submit ;  fur  God  did  not  send 
me  into  this  world  to  do  my  own,  but  suffer  his 
will,  and  I  will  ol>ey  it."  Thus  by  a  sublime  de- 
pending on  his  wise,  and  powerful,  and  pitiful 
Creator,  he  did  cheerfully  submit  to  what  God  had 
appointed,  justifying  the  truth  of  that  doctrine 
which  he  had  preached. 

About  this  time  that  excellent  book  of  The 
King's  Meditations  in  his  Solitude  was  printed, 
and  made  public  :  and  Dr.  Sanderson  was  such  a 
lover  of  the  author,  and  8o  desirous  that  the  whole 
world  should  sec  the  clmracter  of  him  in  that 
book,  and  something  of  the  cause  for  which  they 
suffered,  that  he  designed  to  turn  it  into  Latin  : 
but  when  he  had  done  half  of  it  most  excellently, 
his  friend  Dr.  Earle  prevented  him,  by  apiH-aring 
to  have  done  the  whole  very  well  before  him. 

About  this  time  his  dear  and  most  intimate 
friend,  the  learned  Dr.  Hammond,  came  to  enjoy 
a  conversation  and  rest  with  him  for  some  days  ; 
and  did  so.  And  having  formerly  persuaded  him 
to  trust  his  excellent  memory,  and  not  rt^ad,  but 
try  to  speak  a  sermon  as  he  had  writ  it.  Dr.  San- 
derson became  so  compliant,  as  to  promise  ho 
would.  And  to  tliat  end  they  two  went  early  the 
Sunday  following  to  a  neighbour  minister,  and 
requc-steil  to  exchange  a  sermon  ;  and  they  did  s<>. 
And  at  Dr.  Sanderson's  gohig  into  the  pulpit,  he 
gave  his  sermon — which  was  a  vt>ry  short  one — 
into  ths  hand  of  Dr.  Hammond,  intending  to 
preach  it  as  it  was  writ :  but  before  he  had  preached 
a  third  part.  Dr.  Hammond, — looking  on  his  ser- 
num  as  written— observed  him  to  be  out,  and  so 
lost  as  to  tlie  matter,  tlmt  he  also  became  afraid 
for  him  ;  for  *twas  discernible  to  many  of  the  plain 
auditory.  But  when  he  had  ended  tliis  short  s(.>r- 
mon,  as  they  two  walked  homeward,  Dr.  Sanderson 
said  with  much  earnestness,  "Good  Doctor,  give  me 
my  sermon  ;  and  know,  that  neither  you  nor  any 
man  living,  sludl  ever  persuade  me  to  preach  again 
without  my  books."  To  which  the  reply  was,  "Good 
doctor,  be  not  angry  ;  for  if  I  ever  pen*uade  you 
to  preach  again  without  Ijook,  I  will  give  you  leave 
to  1mm  all  those  tlmt  I  am  master  of." 

Part  of  the  oocasion  of  Dr.  Hammond's  visit, 
was  at  this  time  to  discourse  with  Dr.  Sanderson 
about  some  opinions,  in  which,  if  they  did  net  then, 
they  had  doubtless  differed  formerly  :  it  was  alK>ut 
those  knotty  points,  which  are  by  the  leame<l  called 
tlic  Quinquarticular  Controversy  ;  of  which  I  sluill 
proceed,  not  to  give  any  judgment, — I  pretend  not 
to  tliat, — but  some  short  historical  account  which 
shall  follow. 

There  luid  been,  since  the  unhappy  Covenant 
was  brought  and  so  generally  taken  in  England,  a 
liberty  given  or  taken  by  many  preachers — thiwe 
of  London  especially — to  preach  and  be  too  posi- 
tive in  the  points  of  universal  redemption,  predes- 
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tination,  and  those  other  depending  upon  thew. 
Some  of  which  preached,  tliat  afi  men  were, 
before  they  came  into  this  worid,  so  predestinated 
to  salvation  or  damnation,  that  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  sin  so,  as  to  lose  the  first,  nor  by  their 
most  diligent  endeavour  to  avoid  the  latter. 
Others,  that  it  was  not  so ;  because  then  God 
could  not  be  said  to  grieve  for  the  death  of  a 
sinner,  when  he  himself  had  made  him  so  by  an 
inevitable  decree,  before  he  had  so  much  as  a  beinff 
in  this  world  ;  affirming  therefore,  that  man  had 
some  power  left  him  to  do  the  will  of  God,  became 
he  was  advisi>d  to  work  out  his  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling  ;  maintaining,  that  it  iamoet  eertain 
every  man  can  do  what  he  can  to  be  saTod  ;  and 
that  he  tliat  does  what  ho  can  to  be  saved,  shall 
never  be  damned.  And  yet  many  that  affirmed 
til  is  would  confess  that  that  grace,  which  is  bat 
a  iiersuasive  offer,  and  left  to  us  to  receive  or 
refuse,  is  not  that  grace  which  shall  bring  men  to 
Heaven.  Which  truths,  or  untruths,  or  both,  be 
they  which  they  will,  did  upon  these,  or  the  like 
ocissions,  come  to  be  searched  into,  and  charitablT 
debated  betwixt  Dr.  Sanderson,  Dr.  Hammom^ 
and  Dr.  Fierce, — the  now  Reverend  Dean  of  Salis- 
burA',— -of  which  1  shall  proceed  to  give  some 
account,  but  briefly. 

In  the  year  1 648,  the  fifty-two  London  ministeis 
— then  a  fraternity  of  Sion  College  in  that  city — 
had  in  a  printed  declaration  aspersed  Dr.  Ham- 
mond moHt  heinously,  for  that  he  had  in  his 
Practical  Catechism  affirmed,  tliat  our  Savioor 
die<]  f«)r  the  sins  of  all  mankind.  To  justify  which 
truth,  he  presently  makes  a  charitable  reply — •• 
'tis  now  printed  in  his  works. — After  which  there 
were  many  letters  passe<l  betwixt  the  said  Dr. 
Hammond,  Dr.  Sanderson,  and  Dr.  Pierce,  eoi^ 
ceniing  God's  grace  and  decrees.  Dr.  Sandenom 
was  with  much  unwillingness  drawn  into  this 
debate  ;  for  he  declared  it  would  prove  uneasy  t» 
him,  who  in  his  judgment  of  God's  decrees  differed 
with  Dr.  Hammond, — whom  he  reverenced  and 
loved  dearly, — and  would  not  therefore  engage  him 
into  a  controversy,  of  which  he  could  never  hope 
to  see  an  end  :  but  they  did  all  enter  into  a 
charitable  disquisition  of  these  said  points  in 
several  letters, to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  learned  ; 
those  betwixt  Dr.  Sanderson  and  Dr.  Hammond 
being  printed  in  his  works  ;  and  for  what  passed 
l)etwixt  him  and  the  leamiHl  Dr.  Pierce,  I  refer 
my  reader  to  a  letter  annexed  to  the  end  of  thift* 
relation. 

I  think  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Sanderson  was,  hf 
these  debaten,  altered  from  wliat  it  was  at  his 
entrance  into  them  ;  for  in  the  year  1632,  when 
his  excellent  sermons  were  first  printed  in  quarto^ 
the  reader  may  on  the  margin  find  some  aecusatioB 
of  Arminius  for  false  doctrine  ;  and  find  that,  upon 
a  review  and  reprinting  those  sermons  in  foJio,  in 
the  year  1H57,  that  accusation  of  Arminius  ii 
omitted.  And  the  changt^  of  his  judgment 
more  fully  to  appear  in  his  said  lettcsr  to  Dr.  ~ 
And  let  me  now  tell  the  reader,  which  may 
to  be  ])erplex(Hl  with  these  several  affirmations  of 
God's  decrees  before  mentioned,  that  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, in  a  postscript  to  the  last  letter  of  Dr. 
Sanderson's,  says,  Gml  can  reconcile  his  own  con- 
tradictions ;  and  therefore  advises  all  men,  as  the 
apostle  does,  to  study  mortification,  and  be  wise  to 
sobriety.    And  let  me  add  further,  that  if 
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fifty-two  ministen  of  Sion  Collegn  were  the  occa- 
«m  of  the  debates  in  these  letters,  they  have,  I 
thmk,  been  the  occasion  of  giving  an  end  to  the 
Qumquartiealar  Controversy  ;  for  none  have  since 
andeitaken  to  say  more  ;  but  seem  to  be  so  wise, 
10  to  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of  the  rest,  till  they 
eome  to  that  place,  where  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
ihall  be  laid  open.  And  let  me  here  tell  the  reader 
iboythat  if  the  rest  of  mankind  would,  as  Dr. 
Sinderaon,  not  conceal  their  alteration  of  judg- 
Bent,  but  confess  it  to  the  honour  of  God  and 
themselTea,  then  onr  nation  would  become  freer 
from  pertinacious  disputes,  and  fuller  of  recanta- 


I  cannot  lead  my  reader  to  Dr.  Hammond  and 
Dr.  Sanderson,  where  we  left  them  at  Boothby 
Pmnell,  till  I  have  looked  back  to  the  Long  Par- 
Kuienty  the  Society  of  Covenanters  in  Sion  College, 
tad  those  others  scattered  up  and  down  in  London, 
and  given  some  account  of  their  proceedings  and 
■Mge  of  the  late  learned  Dr.  Laud,  then  Arch- 
IsBop  of  Canterbury.     And  though  T  will  forbear 
to  mention  the  injustice  of  his  death,  and  the  bar- 
Iwroiis  usage  of  lum,  both  then  and  before  it ;  yet 
ny  desire  is  that  what  follows  may  Ije  noted, 
because  it  does  now,  or  may  hereafter,  concern  us ; 
namely,  Uiat  in  his  last  sad  sermon  on  the  scaffold 
at  his  death,  he  having  freely  pardoned  all  his 
oiemies,  and  humbly  ^gged  of  God  to  pardon 
tfaem,  and  besought  those  present  to  pardon  and 
pay  for  him  ;  yet  he  seemed  to  accuse  the  magis- 
tntcs  of  the  city,  for  suffering  a  sort  of  wretched 
people,  that  could  not  know  why  he  was  condemned, 
to  to  visibly  up  and  down  to  gather  hands  to  a 
petition,  that  the  parliament  would  hasten  his 
oeeution.     And  having  declared  how  unjustly  he 
thoagfat  himself  to  be  condemned,  and  accused  for 
odeavonring  to  bring  in  Popery, — for  that  was 
one  of  the  accusations  for  which  he  died, — he 
declsred  with  sadness,  ^  That  the  several  sects  and 
^iriaioiis  then  in  England — which  he  had  laboured 
to  prevent, — were  like  to  bring  the  Pope  a  far 
greater  harvest,  than  he  could  ever  have  expected 
without   them.*'     And  said,  ^  These    sects   and 
(firisions  introduce  profaneness  under  tlic  cloak  of 
an  imaginary  religion  ;  and  that  we  have  lost  the 
nbetance  of  religion  by  changing  it  into  opinion  ; 
and  that  by  these  means  this  church,  wliich  all  the 
Jeenits'  machinations  could  not  ruin,  was  fallen 
into  apparent  danger  by  those  which  were  his 
aeeusers."  >  To  this  purpose  he  spoke  at  his  death  : 
for  this,  and  more  of  which,  the  reader  may  view 
Ins  last  sad  sermon  on  the  scaffold.     And  it  is 
Ittre  mentioned,  because  his  dear  friend  Dr.  San- 
derson seems  to  demonstrate  the  same  in  his  two 
bife  and  remarkable  Prefaces  before  his  two 
^ames  of  Sermons  ;  and  he  seems  also  with  much 
lORow  to  say  the  same  again  in  his  last  will,  made 
when  he  apprehended  himself  to  be  very  near  his 
dttth.    And  these  Covenanters  ought  to  take  notice 
of  it,  and  to  remember,  that,  by  the  late  wicked 
warb^un  by  them,  Dr.  Sanderson  was  ejected  out 
^the  professor's  chair  in  Oxford  ;  and  that  if  he 
W  eontinued  in  it, — for  he  lived  fourteen  years 
*^, — both  the  learned  of  this  and  other  nations 
^  been  made  happy  bj  many  remarkable  cases 
of  Qonscienoe,  so  rationally  stated,  and  so  briefly, 
*o  clearly,  and  so  convincingly  determined,  that 
.  pirterity  might  have  joved  and  boasted  that  Dr. 
^ttdenon  was  bom  in  tnis  nation,  for  the  ease  and 


benefit  of  all  the  learned  that  shall  be  bom  after 
him  :  but  this  benefit  is  so  like  time  past,  that  they 
are  both  irrecoverably  lost. 

I  should  now  return  to  Boothby  Pannell,  where 
we  left  Dr.  Hammond  and  Dr.  Sanderson  together ; 
but  neither  can  bo  found  there  :  for  the  first  was 
in  his  journey  to  London,  and  the  second  seized 
upon  the  day  after  his  friend's  departure,  and 
carried  prisoner  to  Lincoln,  then  a  garrison  of  the 
parliament's.  For  the  pretended  reason  of  which 
commitment,  I  shall  give  this  following  account. 

There  was  one  Mr.  Clarke,  the  minister  of  Aling- 
ton,  a  town  not  many  miles  from  Boothby  PanneU^ 
who  was  an  active  man  for  the  parliainent  and 
coveiuint ;  one  that,  when  Belvoir  Castle — then  a 
garrison  for  the  Parliament — was  taken  by  a  party 
of  the  king's  soldiers,  was  taken  in  it,  and  made  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  Newark,  then  a  garrison  of  the 
king's  ;  a  man  so  active  and  useful  for  his  party, 
that  they  became  so  much  concerned  for  Ins 
enlargement,  that  the  Committee  of  Lincoln  sent 
a  troop  of  horse  to  seize  and  bring  Dr.  Sanderson 
a  prisoner  to  that  garrison  :  and  they  did  so.  And 
there  he  had  the  happiness  to  meet  with  many, 
tliat  knew  him  so  well  as  to  treat  him  kindly  ;  but 
told  him.  He  must  continue  their  prisoner,  till  he 
should  purchase  his  own  enlargement  by  procuring 
an  exchange  for  Mr.  Clarke,  then  prisoner  in  tlie 
king's  garrison  of  Newark.  There  were  many 
reasons  given  by  the  doctor  of  tlie  injustice  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  tlie  inequality  of  the  exchange  ; 
but  all  were  ineffectual ;  for  done  it  must  be,  or  he 
continue  a  prisoner.  And  in  time  done  it  was,  upon 
the  following  conditions. 

First,  that  Dr.  Sanderson  and  Mr.  Clarke  being 
exchanged,  should  live  undisturbed  at  their  own 
parishes ;  and  if  either  were  injured  by  the  sohliers 
of  the  contrary  |)arty,  the  other,  having  notice  of 
it,  should  procure  him  a  I'edress,  by  having  satis- 
faction made  for  his  loss,  or  for  any  otlicr  mjury  ; 
or  if  not,  he  to  be  used  in  the  same  kind  by  the 
other  party.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Sanderson  could 
neither  live  safe  nor  quietly,  being  several  times 
plundered,  and  once  wounded  in  three  places  i 
but  he,  apprehending  the  remedy  might  turn  to  a 
more  intolerable  burden  by  impatience  or  com- 
plaining, forbore  both  ;  and  possessed  his  soul  in 
a  contented  quietness,  without  the  least  repining. 
But  though  he  could  not  enjoy  the  safety  he  ex- 
]>ected  by  this  exchange,  yet,  by  his  providence 
that  can  bring  good  out  of  evil,  it  turned  so  much 
to  his  advantage,  that  whereas  as  his  living  had 
been  sequestered  from  the  year  1644,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  till  this  time  of  his  imprisonment, 
he,  by  the  articles  of  war  in  tliis  exchange  for  Mr. 
Clarke,  procured  his  sequestration  to  be  recalled, 
and  by  that  means  enjoyed  a  poor,  but  contented 
subsistence  for  himself,  wife,  and  children,  tUl  the 
happy  restoration  of  our  king  and  church. 

In  this  time  of  his  poor  but  contented  privacy 
of  life,  his  casuistical  learning,  peaceful  moder- 
ation, and  sincerity,  became  so  remarkable,  that 
there  were  many  that  applied  themselves  to  him 
for  resolution  iu  cases  of  conscience ;  some  known 
to  him,  many  not ;  some  requiring  satisfaction  by 
conference,  others  by  letters ;  so  many,  that  his 
life  became  almost  as  restless  as  thcfir  minds  ;  yet 
ho  denied  no  man  :  and  if  it  be  a  truth  which  holy 
Mr.  Herbert  says,  **  That  all  worldly  joys  seem 
less,  when  compared  with  showing  mercy  or  doing 
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kindncfiKeif ;"  then  duubtlesB  Dr.  Sanderson  might 
have  boafitcd  for  relieving;  f>(»  many  reHtless  and 
woundod  conscienci'S  ;  whicli,  an  Solomon  sayfl, 
are  a  burden  that  none  cun  bear,  tlioui^h  their 
fortitude  mav  suAtoin  their  otlier  inlirmitiei» :  and 
if  wordH  cannot  express  the  joy  of  a  conscience 
relieved  from  sucti  n^tlcKs  agonies  ;  then  Dr. 
Sanderson  might  rejoice  tbat  ko  many  were  by 
him  so  clearly  and  coiuieientiously  satisiied,  for  he 
denied  none,  and  would  often  praitie  God  for  tliat 
ability,  and  oh  often  for  the  occasion,  and  that 
(jod  hafl  inclined  liLs  heart  to  <lo  it  to  the  meanest 
of  any  of  those  ]Mjor,  but  precious  souls,  for  which 
his  Saviour  vouohsafeil  to  be  cinicified. 

Some  of  those  verv  manv  cases  tlmt  were  re- 
solved  by  hitters,  have  been  prescTvcd  and  printed 
for  the  l>cneiit  of  {HMteiity  ;  as  namely, 

1 .  Of  tho  sabbath. 

2.  Marrying  with  a  recusant. 

3.  Of  unlawful  love. 

4.  Of  a  military  life. 

5.  Of  scandal. 

6.  Of  a  bond  taken  in  the  king*8  name. 

7.  Of  the  engagement. 

8.  Of  a  raiih  vow. 

But  many  more  remain  in  ]>rivate  hands,  of  which 
one  is  of  Simony  ;  and  I  wish  tlie  world  might 
see  it,  that  it  might  undiHMrive  some  patitms,  who 
think  they  have  discharged  that  great  and  danger- 
ous trust,  both  to  God  and  man,  if  they  take  no 
money  for  a  living,  though  it  may  be  parted  with 
for  other  ends  \vtA  justifiable. 

And  in  this  lime  of  his  retirement,  when  the 
common  j)eoplo  were  amazed  and  grown  giddy  by 
the  many  falmhotKlH,  and  misapplications  of  truths 
frequently  vented  in  sermons ;  when  they  wrosteil 
the  Scripture  by  challenging  Go<l  to  be  of  their 
party,  and  called  ui>on  him  in  their  prayi*i-M  to 
patronise  their  sacrilege  and  zt^lous  frenzies  ;  in 
this  time  he  did  so  compassionate  the  generality 
of  this  misled  nation,  that  thougii  the  times  threat- 
ened danger,  yet  he  then  hazarded  his  safety  by 
writing  the  large  and  l>oId  preface  now  extant 
bi*fore  his  last  twenty  hermous  ; — first  ])rinted  in 
the  year  l'>55  ; — in  which  there  was  such  strength 
of  reason,  with  so  ])owerfnl  and  clear  convincing 
applications  made  to  the  nonconformists,  as  being 
read  by  one  of  th(»se  diMHenting  bn^threu,  who  was 
possesHed  with  such  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  as 
1>eing  neither  nbl<*  to  defend  his  ern)r,  nor  yield 
to  truth  manifest,  his  conscience  having  sle])t  long 
and  quietly  in  a  goinl  st^questenxl  living,  was  yet 
at  tho  reading  of  it  so  awakened,  that  after  a  con- 
flict with  the  reason  he  had  met,  and  the  damage 
he  was  to  sustain  if  he  consented  to  it,  and  btnng 
still  unwilling  to  \k*  so  convinced,  as  to  Itme  by 
being  ov(T-reasone<l,  he  went  in  liaste  to  the  book- 
s(.*ller  of  whom  it  was  btmght,  tlireatened  him,  and 
tttld  him  in  anger,  he  liad  sold  a  book  in  which 
there  was  false  divinity ;  and  that  the  preface  had 
upbraided  the  parliament,  and  many  godly  minis- 
tei-s  of  that  party,  for  unjust  d(>aling.  To  which 
his  reply  was,— 'twas  Tim.  Garthwaite, — "  That 
*t«'as  not  his  trade  to  judge  of  true  or  falst?  divinity, 
but  to  print  and  sell  books  :  and  yet  if  he,  or  any 
friend  of  his,  would  write  an  answitr  to  it,  and  own 
it  by  setting  his  name  to  it,  he  would  print  the 
answer,  and  promote  the  sellicg  of  it." 


About  the  time  of  his  prinune  this  esicelleitt 
preface,  I  met  him  accidentally  in  liondon,  in  sad- 
coloured  clothes,  and,  God  knows,  &r  from  beiqg 
costly.  The  place  of  our  meeting  was  near  to 
Little  Britain,  where  he  had  been  to  bay  a  bods, 
which  he  then  had  in  Iiis  hand.  We  had  no  indli* 
nation  to  part  presently,  and  therefore  turned  to 
stand  in  a  comer  under  a  penthouse,  for  it  began 
to  rain,  and  immediately  the  wind  rose,  and  the 
rain  uicreased  so  much,  that  botli  became  so  in- 
convenient, as  to  force  us  into  a  cleanly  house, 
whert^  we  liad  bread,  cheese,  ale,  and  a  fire,  for 
our  money.  Tliis  rain  and  wind  were  so  obliging 
to  me,  as  to  force  our  stay  there  for  at  least  an 
hour,  to  my  great  content  and  advantage  ;  for  in 
that  time  he  made  to  me  many  useful  obsenratioai^ 
with  much  clearness  and  conscientious  freedoB. 
I  shall  relate  a  part  of  them,  in  hope  they  may 
also  turn  to  the  advantage  of  my  reader.  He 
seemed  to  lament  tliat  the  pariiament  had  taken 
upon  them  to  abolish  our  Liturgy,  to  the  scandal 
of  so  many  devout  and  learned  men,  and  the  dis- 
grace of  those  nuiny  martyrs,  who  had  sealed  the 
truth  and  use  of  it  with  their  blood  :  and  that  no 
minister  was  now  thought  godly  tliat  did  not  deory 
it  ,and  at  least  pretend  to  make  better  prayexsez- 
tempore  :  and  that  they,  and  only  they,  that  oonld 
do  so,  prayed  by  the  Spirit,  and  were  godly; 
thougli  in  their  sermons  they  disputed,  aiDud  en- 
dent  ly  contradicted  each  other  in  their  pra^vn. 
And  as  he  did  dislike  this,  so  he  did  must  hi|^ 
commond  the  Common  Prayer  of  the  church,  asj- 
ing,  the  Collects  were  the  most  passionate,  proper, 
and  mfist  elegant  expressions  that  any  language 
ever  afforded  ;  and  that  there  was  in  them  snch 
Iiiety,  and  so  interwoven  with  instructions,  that 
they  taught  us  to  know  the  power,  the  wisdom, 
the  majesty,  and  mercy  of  God,  and  much  of  our 
duty  both  to  him  and  our  neighbour  ;  and  that  a 
congregation,  l)ehaving  themselves  reverently, and 
putting  up  to  Goii  these  ioint  and  known  desint 
for  ]uirdon  of  sins,  and  praises  for  mercies  reeeired, 
could  not  but  be  more  plc^asing  to  God,  than  those 
raw,  unpr«.-nie<litated  expressions,  to  which  many 
of  the  hearers  could  not  say,  Amen. 

And  he  then  commended  to  me  the  frequent 
UHo  of  the  Ptialter,  or  Psalms  of  David  ;  speaking 
to  this  pur)>ose  :  *<  That  they  were  the  treasury  of 
Christian  comfort,  titted  for  all  persons  and  neees- 
sities  ;  able  to  raise  the  soul  from  dejection  by  the 
frequent  mention  of  God*s  mercies  to  repentant 
sinners ;  to  stir  up  holy  desit^ce  ;  to  increase  joj ; 
to  moderate*  sorrow  ;  to  nourish  hope,  and  tean 
us  patience,  by  waiting  God's  leisure  ;  to  beget  a 
truHt  in  the  mercy,  power,  and  providenee  of  our 
Crf>ntor  ;  and  to'raust*  a  resignation  of  ourselvei 
to  his  will  ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  to  believe 
ourselvets  happy."  This,  he  said,  the  liturgy  and 
psalms  taught  us  ;  and  that  by  the  frequent  me 
of  the  last,  they  would  not  only  prove  to  be  our 
soul's  comfort,  but  would  become  so  habitual,  as 
to  transform  tliem  into  tlie  image  of  his  soul  that 
composed  them.  After  this  manner  he  expressed 
himself  concerning  the  liturgy  and  psalms ;  and 
seemed  to  lament  that  this,  which  was  the  devo- 
tion of  the  mon^  ]>rimitive  times,  should  in  oom- 
mon  pulpits  be  turned  into  needlcfis  debates  abont 
freewill,  election,  and  reprobation,  of  whieh*  and 
many  like  questions,  we  may  be  safely  ignorant, 
because  Almighty  God  intends  not  to  Wad  na  to 
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beaTen  hy  hard  questions,  but  by  meekness  and 
charity,  and  a  frequent  practice  of  devotion. 

And  he  seemed  to  lament  very  much,  that,  by 
the  means  of  iir^ular  and  indiscrcvt  preaching, 
the  generality  of  the  nation  wcro  possessed  with 
inch  dangerous  mistakes,  as  to  think  they  might 
be  religious  firsthand  then  just  and  merciful ;  that 
they  might  sell  their  consciences,  and  yet  have 
something  left  that  was  worth  keeping  ;  that  they 
might  be  sure  they  were  elected,  though  their  lives 
vere  visibly  scandalous  ;  that  to  be  cunning  was 
to  be  wise  ;  that  to  be  rich  was  to  be  liappy, 
tbov^h  their  wealth  was  got  without  justice  or 
mercy ;  that  to  be  busy  in  things  they  understood 
not  was  no  fun.  Tliese,  and  the  like  mistakes  he 
hmented  much,and  besought  God  to  remove  them, 
and  restore  us  to  that  humility,  sincerity,  and 
flBgl&-heartedne88y  with  which  tJiis  nation  was 
Mimic  d,  before  the  unhappy  covenant  was  brought 
into  the  nation,  and  every  man  pi*eached  and 
nmyed  what  seemed  beet  in  his  own  eyes.  And 
oe  then  said  to  me,  "  That  the  way  to  restore  this 
nation  to  a  more  meek  and  Giristian  temper,  was 
to  have  the  body  of  divinity,  or  so  much  of  it  as 
vas  needful  to  be  known,  to  be  put  into  iifty-two 
homirwn  or  sermons,  of  such  a  length  as  not  to 
exceed  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  an  hour's  reading ; 
and  these  needful  pomts  to  be  made  so  clear  and 
plain,  that  those  of  a  mean  capacity  might  know 
what  was  necessary  to  be  believed,  and  what  God 
requires  to  be  done ;  and  then  some  applications 
tf  trial  and  conviction  :  and  these  to  be  read  every 
Sunday  of  the  year,  as  infallibly  as  the  blood 
dreolates  the  body  ;  and  then  as  certainly  begun 

r,  and  continued  the  year  following  :  and  that 
being  done,  it  might  probably  abate  the 
inordinate  desire  of  knowing  what  wc  need  not, 
and  practising  what  wc  know  and  ought  to  do." 
This  «-as  the  earnest  desire  of  this  ])rudeTit  man. 
And  oh  that  Dr.  Sanderson  had  undertaken  it  I 
tor  then  in  all  probability  it  would  have  proved 
cflectual. 

At  this  happy  time  of  enjoring  his  company  and 
fliis  discourse,  he  expressed  a  sorrow  by  saying  to 
me,<H>h  that  I  had  eone  chaplain  to  that  excellently 
aeeomplishcd  genUeman,  your  friend.  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  !  which  was  once  intendcnl,  when  he  first 
vent  ambassador  to  the  state  of  Venice  :  for  by 
that  employment  I  had  been  forced  into  a  neces- 
■ty  of  conversing,  not  with  him  only,  but  with 
aereral  men  of  several  nations  ;  and  might  thereby 
Bare  kept  myself  from  my  unmanly  boshfulness, 
^ch  has  proved  very  troublesome,  and  not  less 
inconvenient  to  me ;  and  which  I  now  fear  is 
become  so  habitual  as  never  to  leave  mc  :  and  by 
that  means  I  mieht  also  have  known,  or  at  least 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  one  of  the  late 
miracles  of  general  learning,  prudence,  and  mo- 
daty.  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  dear  friend,  Padrio 
Paulo,  who,  the  author  of  his  Life  sa^'s,  was  bom 
vith  a  bashfulness  as  invhicible  as  I  have  found 
mr  own  to  be  :  a  man  whose  fame  must  never  die, 
tiu  virtue  and  learning  shall  become  so  useless  as 
Hot  to  be  regarded." 

This  was  a  part  of  the  benefit  I  then  had  by 
that  hour*8  conversation  ;  and  I  gladly  remember 
and  mention  it,  as  an  argument  of  my  happiness, 
and  his  great  humility  and  condescension.  I  had 
aho  a  tike  advantage  by  another  happy  conference 
^^  him,  which  I  am  desirous  to  impart  in  this 


place  to  the  reader.  He  lamented  much,  that  in 
many  parishes,  where  the  maintenance  was  not 
great,  there  was  no  minister  to  officiate ;  and  that 
many  of  the  best  sequestered  livings  were  pos- 
sessed with  such  rigid  covenanters  as  denied  the 
sacrament  to  their  parishioners,  unless  upon  such 
conditions,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  they  could 
not  take  it.  This  he  mentioned  with  much  son*ow, 
saying,  <*  The  blessed  sacrament  did,  by  way  of 
preparation  for  it,  give  occasion  to  all  conscientious 
receivere  to  examine  the  performance  of  their 
vows,  since  they  received  then*  last  seal  for  tho 
pardon  of  their  sins  past ;  and  to  examine  and 
re -search  their  hearts,  and  make  penitent  reflec- 
tions on  their  failings  ;  and,  that  done,  to  bewail 
them,  and  then  make  new  vows  or  resolutions  to 
obey  all  God's  commands,  and  beg  his  grace  to 
pei'foi'm  them.  And  this  done,  tho  sacrament  re- 
pairs the  decays  of  grace,  helps  us  to  conquer 
infirmities,  gives  us  grace  to  beg  God's  grace,  and 
then  gives  us  what  we  beg ;  makes  us  still  hunger 
and  thirst  after  his  righti'ousness,  which  we  then 
receive,  and  being  assisted  with  our  endeavours, 
will  still  so  dwell  in  us,  as  to  become  our  satisfac- 
tion in  this  life,  and  our  comfort  on  our  lost  sick 
beds."  Tho  want  of  this  blessed  benefit  ho 
lamented  much,  and  pitied  their  condition  that 
desired  but  could  not  obtain  it. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  disoblige  my  reader,  if  I  here 
enlarge  into  a  further  character  of  his  person  and 
temper.  At  first,  tlutt  he  was  moderately  tall ;  his 
behaviour  had  in  it  nmch  of  a  plain  comeliness, 
and  very  little,  yet  enough,  of  ceremony  or  court- 
ship ;  his  looks  and  motion  manifested  affability 
and  mildness,  and  yet  ho  had  with  these  a  calm, 
but  so  matchless  a  fortitude,  as  secured  him  from 
complying  with  any  of  those  many  ])arliament 
injunctions,  that  interfered  with  a  doubtful  con- 
science. His  learning  was  methodical  and  exact, 
his  wisdom  useful,  his  integrity  visible,  and  his 
whole  life  so  unspotted,  that  all  ought  to  be  pre- 
served as  copies  for  posterity  to  write  after ;  tho 
clergy  especially,  who  with  impure  luuids  ought 
not  to  offer  sacrifice  to  that  God  whose  pure  eyes 
abhor  iniquity.      ^ 

There  was  in  his  sermons  no  improper  rhetoric, 
nor  such  perplexed  divisions  as  may  bo  said  to 
be  like  too  much  light,  that  so  dazzles  the  eyes 
that  the  sight  becomes  less  perfect ;  but  there 
was  therein  no  want  of  useful  matter,  nor  waste 
of  words  ;  and  yet  such  clear  distinctions  as  dis- 
pelled all  confused  notions,  and  made  his  hearers 
depart  both  wiser  and  more  confirmed  in  virtuous 
resolutions. 

His  memory  was  so  matchless  and  firm,  as  it 
was  only  overcome  by  bin  bashfulness ;  for  he 
alone,  or  to  a  friend,  could  repeat  all  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  all  TuUy's  Offices,  and  much  of  Juvenal 
and  Persius,  without  book  ;  and  would  say,  the 
repetition  of  one  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  to  himself 
was  to  him  such  music,  as  a  lesson  on  the  viol  was 
to  others,  when  they  played  it  to  themselves  or 
friends.  And  though  he  was  blessed  with  a  dearer 
judgment  than  other  men,  yet  he  was  so  distrustful 
of  it  tliat  he  did  over-consider  of  consequences, 
and  would  so  delay  and  i-e-consider  what  to  deter- 
mine, that  though  none  ever  determined  bettor, 
yet,  when  the  bell  tolled  for  him  to  appear  and 
read  his  divinity  lectures  in  Oxford,  and  all  the 
scholars  attended  to  hear  him,  he  had  not  then,  or 
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not  till  then,  resolved  and  writ  what  he  meant  to 
determine ;  bo  that  that  appeared  to  be  a  truth, 
which  hia  old  dear  friend  Dr.  Sheldon  would  often 
say,  namely,  '*  That  his  judgment  was  so  much 
superior  to  liis  fancy,  tliat  whatsoever  this  sug- 
gested, that  disliked  and  controlled ;  still  consider- 
ing and  re-considering,  till  his  time  was  so  wasted 
that  he  was  forced  to  write,  not,  probably,  what 
was  best,  but  what  he  thought  laBt.*'  And  yet 
wliat  he  did  then  read  appeared  to  all  hearers  to 
be  so  useful,  clear,  and  satisfactory,  as  none  ever 
determined  with  greater  applause.  These  tiring 
and  perplexing  thoughts  begot  in  him  an  avcrse- 
ncss  to  enter  into  the  toil  of  considering  and  de- 
termining all  casuistical  points  ;  bccanse,  during 
that  time,  they  neither  gave  rest  to  his  body  or 
mind.  But  though  he  would  not  be  always  loaden 
with  these  knotty  points  and  distinctions,  yet  the 
study  of  old  records,  genealogies,  and  heraldry', 
were  a  recreation,  and  so  pleasing,  tliat  he  would 
say  they  gave  rest  to  his  mind.  Of  the  last  of 
which  I  have  seen  two  remarkable  volumes  ;  and 
the  reader  needs  neither  to  doubt  tlieir  trutli  or 
exactness. 

And  this  humble  man  had  so  conquered  all  re- 
pining and  ambitious  thoughts,  and  with  tliom  all 
other  uninily  passions,  tliat,  if  Uie  accidents  of  the 
day  proved  to  his  danger  or  damage,  yet  he  both 
began  and  ended  it  with  an  even  and  undisturbed 
quietness ;  alwa}*s  praising  God  tluit  he  liad  not 
withdrawn  food  and  raunent  from  him  and  his 
poor  family  ;  nor  suffered  him  to  violate  his  con- 
science for  his  safety,  or  to  8U]>port  liimself  or 
them  in  a  more  splendid  or  plentiful  condition ; 
and  tliat  he  therefont  I'csolved,  witli  David,  that 
his  praise  should  be  always  in  his  mouth. 

1  liave  taken  a  content  in  giving  my  n.*ader  tliLs 
character  of  his  (terson,  his  tein{>er,  and  some  of 
tlie  accidents  of  his  life  past,  and  more  might  be 
ad<ied  of  all ;  but  I  will  with  sorrow  look  forward 
to  tho  sad  days  in  which  so  many  good  men  suf- 
fered, about  the  year  1G58,  at  which  time  Dr. 
Sanderson  was  in  a  very  low  condition  as  to  his 
estate  ;  and  in  that  time  Mr.  Robert  Boyle*  (a 
gentleman  of  a  ver^*  noble  birth,  and  more  eminent 
for  his  liberality,  learning,  and  virtue,  and  of 
whom  I  would  say  much  more,  but  that  he  still 
lives)  luiving  casually  met  with  and  read  his  Lcc* 
tures  de  Juraineiito,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  and 
being  informed  of  Dr.  Sanderson's  great  innocence 
and  sincerity,  and  tliat  he  and  Ids  family  were 
bixiught  into  a  low  condition  by  his  not  complying 
with  the  parliament's  injunctions,  sent  him  by  his 
dear  friend  Dr.  Barlow,  the  now  learned  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  50/.,  and  with  it  a  request  and  promise. 
The  request  was,  that  he  would  review  the  Lec- 
tures de  ConscientiA,  which  he  had  read  when  iie 
was  doctor  of  the  chair  in  Oxford,  and  print  them 
for  the  good  of  posterity  ;  and  this  Dr.  Sanderson 
did  in  tlie  year  1()59.  And  the  promise  was,  that 
he  would  pay  him  that,  or  a  greater  sum  if  desired, 
during  his  life,  to  enable  him  to  pay  an  amanuen- 

*  It  is  unnccesMiry,  nay.  it  is  imponiblc.  in  the  rpaceof 
a  nnto,  to  do  Juntico  to  the  fnmc  and  character  of  that 
learned  and  nminblc  man,  Mr.  llobcrt  Boyle ;  his  noble 
birth  was  tho  least  of  his  distinctions;  but  liis  ler- 
vioM  in  the  cause  of  science  have  given  to  his  name 
an  undying  memory.  YIo  was  bom  at  Lismore,  in  the 
province  of  Munnter.  in  Ireland,  on  theSSth  of  Jannary, 
1086-97*  and  died  on  the  SOth  of  Oocember,  IflDl. 


sis,  to  ease  him  from  the  trouble  of  writiiig  what 
he  should  conceive  or  dictate.  For  the  more  par- 
ticuUr  account  of  which  I  refer  my  reader  to  a 
letter  writ  by  the  said  Dr.  Barlow,  whieh  I  have 
annexed  to  the  end  of  this  relation. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  1659,  when  the 
many  mixed  sects,  and  their  creatora  and  merci- 
less protectors,  had  led  or  driven  each  other  into 
a  whirlpool  of  confusion  ;  when  amazement  and 
fear  had  seized  them,  and  their  accuanK  oon- 
sciences  gave  them  an  inward  and  fearful  mtelfi- 
gence,  that  the  God  which  they  had  long  lenred 
was  now  ready  to  pay  them  such  wages  as  he  doei 
always  reward  witches  with  for  their  obeying  him, 
when  these  wTetches  were  come  to  foresee  an  end 
of  their  cruel  reign,  by  our  king*B  return  ;  and 
such  sufferers  as  Dr.  Sanderson,  and  with  him 
many  of  the  oppressed  clergy  and  others,  conkl 
foresee  the  cloud  of  their  afflictions  would  be  dis- 
persed by  it ;  then,  in  the  besinning  of  the  year 
following,  the  kins  was  by  Grod  restored  to  us,  and 
we  to  our  known  laws  and  liberties,  and  a  general 
joy  and  peace  seemed  to  breathe  through  the  three 
nations.  Then  were  the  suffering  clergy  freed 
from  their  sequestration,  restored  to  their  rere- 
nues,  and  to  a  liberty  to  adore,  praise,  and  pimj 
to  Gtxl  in  such  order  as  their  conscienees  and 
oaths  had  formerly  obliged  them.  And  the 
will  easily  believe,  that  Dr.  Sanderson  and 
dejected  family  rejoiced  to  sco  this  day,  and  be  of 
tliis  number. 

It  ought  to  be  considered  (which  I  have  often 
heard  or  read)  that  in  the  primitive  times  men  of 
learning  and  virtue  were  usually  sought  for^  and 
solicited  to  accept  of  episcopal  goTemmen^  and 
often  refused  it  For  they  conscientioasly  eoD- 
sidered,  that  the  office  of  a  bishop  was  made  up  of 
labour  and  care  *,  that  they  were  trusted  to  be 
God's  almoners  of  the  church's  revenue,  and 
double  their  care  for  the  poor ;  to  live  strict^ 
tliemsclves,  and  use  all  diligence  to  see  that  their 
family,  officers,  and  clergy  did  so  ;  and  that  the 
account  of  that  stcwaraship  must,  at  the  last 
dreadful  day,  be  made  to  the  Searcher  of  all 
hearts  ;  and  that  in  the  primitive  times  they  were 
therefore  timorous  to  undertake  it.  It  may  not 
be  said,  that  Dr.  Sanderson  was  accomplished  with 
these  and  all  the  other  requisites  required  in  a 
bishop,  so  as  to  be  able  to  answer  tliem  exactly ; 
but  it  nmy  be  affirmed,  as  a  good  preparation,  that 
he  had  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years  (for  he 
was  so  old  at  the  king*s  return)  fewer  faults  to  be 
{Mirdoned  by  God  or  man  than  are  apparent  in 
othei's  in  these  da}'s,  in  which,  God  knows,  we 
fall  so  short  of  that  visible  sanctity  and  seal  to 
God^s  glorv,  which  was  apparent  in  the  days  of 
primitive  6hristianity.  This  is  mentioned  by  way 
of  preparation  to  what  I  shall  say  more  of  Dr. 
Sanderson ;  and  namely,  that,  at  the  king's  return, 
Dr.  Sheldon,  the  late  prudent  Bishop  of  Osntev^ 
bur)*,  than  whom  none  knew,  valued,  or  loved  Dr. 
Sanderson  more  or  better,  was  by  his  majesty 
made  a  chief  trustee  to  commend  to  him  fit  men 
to  supply  tho  then  vacant  bishoprics.  And  Dr. 
Sheldon  knew  none  litter  tlian  Dr.  Sanderson,  and 
tlierefore  humbly  desired  the  king  that  lie  wooki 
nominate  him  ;  and,  tliat  done,  he  did  aa  humUy 
desire  Dr.  Sanderson  that  he  would,  for  God'b  and 
the  church's  sake,  take  that  charge  and  care  upon 
hint    Dr.  Sanderson  had,  if  iioi  as 
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certainly  no  forwardness  to  undertake  it ;  and 
'  wonld  often  say,  he  had  not  led  himself,  but  his 
friend  would  now  lead  him  into  a  temptation  which 
be  had  daily  prayed  against ;  and  besought  God, 
if  he  did  undertake  I^  so  to  assist  him  with  his 
grace,  that  the  example  of  his  life,  his  cares  and 
endeaTourSy  might  promote  his  glory,  and  help 
forward  the  salvation  of  others. 

^^is  I  have  mentioned  as  a  happy  preparation 
to  his  bishopric  ;  and  am  next  to  tell,  that  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln  at  Westminster, 
tbe  28th  of  October,  1 660. 

There  was  about  this  time  a  Christian  care 
ttken  that  those  whose  consciences  were,  as  they 
add,  tender,  and  could  not  comply  with  the  service 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  might  have  satis- 
lictk>n  g;iven  by  a  friendly  debate  betwixt  a  select 
mnnber  of  them  and  some  like  number  of  those 
that  had  been  sufferers  for  the  church- service  and 
ceremonies,  and  now  restored  to  liberty,  of  which 
last  some  were  then  preferred  to  power  and  dig- 
nity in  tbe  church.     And  of  these  Bishop  Sander- 
am  was  one,  and  then  chose  to  be  a  moderator  in 
that  debate;  and  he  performed  his  trust  with 
mnch  mildness,  patience,  and  reason ;   but  all 
proved  ineffectual ;  for  there  be  some  preposses- 
UHia  like  jealousies,  which,  though  causeless,  yet 
eumot  be  removed  by  reasons  as  apparent  as 
demonstrations  can  make  any  truth.     The  place 
appointed  for  this  debate  was  the  Savoy  in  the 
Strand ;   and  the  points  debated  were,  I  think, 
many;  some  afiBrmed  to  bo  truth  and  reason, 
MiDe  denied  to  be  either ;  and  these  debates  being 
tiben  in  words,  proved  to  be  so  loose  and  perplexed 
as  satisfied  neither  party.     For  sometime  that 
'  vfaieh  had  been  affirmed  was  immediately  forgot 
or  denied,  and  so  no  satisfaction  given  to  either 
I  party.    But  that  the  debate  might  become  more 
Qseful,  it  was  therefore  resolved,  that  the  day  fol- 
,  loving  the  desires  and  reasons  of  the  noncon- 
fonnists  should  be  given  in  writing,  and  they  in 
viiting  receive  answers  from  the  conforming  party. 
And  though  1  neither  now  can  nor  need  to  men- 
'   tkn  aU  ihe  points  debated,  nor  the  names  of  the 
^JMenting  brethren,  yet  I  am  suro  Mr.  Baxter  * 
was  one,  and  am  sure  what  shall  now  follow  was 
one  of  the  points  debated. 

Concerning  a  command  of  lawful  superiors, 
what  was  sufficient  to  its  being  a  lawful  command; 
this  proposition  was  brought  by  tho  conforming 
PMly. 

That  command  which  commands  an  act  in  itself 
jftwful,  and  no  other  act  or  circumstance  unlawful, 
0  not  sinful. 

Hr.  Baxter  denied  it  for  two  reasons,  which  he 
gare  in  with  his  own  hand  in  writing,  thus  : 

One  was.  Because  that  may  be  a  sin  per  acct- 
den*,  which  is  not  so  in  itself,  and  may  be  unlaw- 
^y  commanded^  Uiough  that  accident  be  not  in 
the  command.  Another  was,  That  it  may  be  com- 
manded under  an  unjust  penalty. 

Again,  this  proposition  being  brought  by  the 
conformists.  That  conunand  which  conunandeth 
^  act  in  itself  lawful,  and  no  other  act  whereby 

*  Ricfaard  Baxter,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of^  the 
Xa-cooformiat  divines,  was  bom  at  Rowton  in  Shrop- 
*Ure,  fai  1615.  Bis  character  and  talents  were  held  in  snch 
**^<win,that  after  the  restoration  the  bishopric  of  Hereford 
was  pioffcrsd  to  his  acoeptanoe*  but  his  principles  obliged 
^  to  deelliie  the  office.    Hediedinl691. 


any  unjust  penalty  is  enjoined,  nor  any  circum- 
stance whence,  per  accidens,  any  sin  is  consequent 
which  the  commander  ought  to  provide  against,  is 
not  sinful ; 

Mr.  Baxter  denied  it  for  this  reason,  then  given 
in  with  his  own  hand  in  writing  tlius ;  Because 
the  first  act  commanded  may  be  per  accidens  un- 
lawful, and  be  commanded  by  an  unjust  penalty, 
though  no  other  act  or  circumstance  commanded 
be  such. 

Again,  this  proposition  being  brought  by  the 
conformists.  That  command  which  commandeth 
an  act  in  itself  lawful,  and  no  other  act  whereby 
any  unjust  penalty  is  enjoined,  nor  any  circum- 
stance, whence  directly,  or  per  acddent,  any  sin 
is  consequent,  which  the  commander  ought  to 
provide  asainst,  hath  in  it  all  things  requisite  to 
the  lawfumess  of  a  command,  and  particularly 
cannot  be  guilty  of  commanding  an  act  per  acci- 
dens unlawful,  nor  of  commanding  an  act  under 
an  unjust  penalty  ; 

Bir.  Baxter  denied  it  upon  the  same  reasons. 

Peter  Gunning  ♦. 
John  PBARSONf. 

These  were  then  two  of  the  disputants,  still 
alive,  and  will  attest  this ;  one  being  now  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  other  of  Chester.  And 
the  last  of  them  told  me  very  lately,  that  one  of 
the  dissenters  —  which  I  could  but  forbear  to 
name — appeared  to  Dr.  Sanderson  to  be  so  bold, 
so  troublesome,  and  so  illogical  in  the  dispute,  as 
forced  patient  Dr.  Sanderson  —  who  was  then 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  a  moderator  with  other 
bishops — to  say,  with  an  unusual  earnestness. 
That  he  had  never  met  with  a  man  of  more  perti- 
nacious confidence,  and  less  abilities,  in  ail  his 
conversation. 

But  though  this  debate  at  the  Savoy  was  ended 
without  any  great  satisfaction  to  either  party,  yet 
both  parties  knew  the  desires,  and  understood  the 
abilities,  of  the  other,  much  better  than  before  it : 
and  the  late  distressed  clergy,  that  were  now  re- 
stored to  their  former  rights  and  power,  did,  at 
their  next  meeting  in  convocation,  contrive  to  give 
the  dissenting  party  satisfaction  by  alteration,  ex- 
planation, and  addition  to  some  pai't  both  of  the 
rubric  and  common-prayer,  as  also  by  adding 
some  new  necessary  collects,  and  a  particular  col- 
lect of  thanksgiving.  How  many  of  those  new 
collects  were  worded  by  Dr.  Sanderson,  I  cannot 
say  ;  but  am  sure  the  whole  convocation  valued 
him  so  much,  that  he  never  undertook  to  speak 
to  any  point  in  question,  but  he  was  heard  with 
great  willingness  and  attention  ;  and  when  any 
point  in  question  was  determined,  the  convocation 
did  usually  desire  him  to  word  their  intentions, 
and  as  usually  approve  and  thank  him. 

At  this  convocation  the  Common  Prayer  was 
made  more  complete,  by  adding  three  new  neces- 
sary offices  ;  which  were,  A  Form  of  Humiliation 
for  the  Murder  of  King  Charles  tlie  Martyr  ;  A 

f  Dr.  Gunning  was  a  Church  of  England  divine,  wrho 
suffered  considerably  for  the  royal  cause.  lie  died  Bishop 
of  Ely  in  1684. 

%  Dr.  Pearson's  name  is  well  known  in  connexion  with 
his  celebrated  "  Exposition  of  the  Creed ;"  a  book  which 
still  retains  its  reputation.  In  1661  he  was  made  Lsdy 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge ;  and  hs 
died  Bishop  of  Chester  in  108^  aged  seventy-four. 
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Tliaiiksgivin^  for  tlio  Restoration  of  his  Son  our 
King  ;  and  (or  the  Baptising  of  Persons  of  riper 
age.  I  cannot  say  Dr.  Sanderson  did  form  or 
word  them  all,  but  doubtless  more  than  any  smgic 
man  of  the  convocation  ;  and  he  did  also,  by  desire 
of  the  convocation,  alter  and  add  to  the  forms  of 
prayers  to  be  used  at  sea — now  taken  into  the 
service-book. — And  it  may  be  noted,  that  William, 
the  now  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Canterbury  *, 
was  in  these  employments  diligently  useful  ;  espe- 
cially in  helping  to  rcctifythc  Calendar  and  Rubric. 
And  lastly,  it  may  be  noted,  that,  for  the  satisfying 
all  the  dissenting  brethren  and  others,  the  convo- 
cation's reasons  for  the  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  Liturgy  were  by  them  desired  to  be  drawn 
up  by  Dr.  Sanderson  ;  which  being  done  by  him, 
and  approved  by  them,  was  appointed  to  be  printed 
before  the  Liturgy,  and  may  be  known  by  this 
title, — The  Preface  ;  and  besins  thus — ^  It  hath 
been  the  wisdom  of  the  church" — 

I  shall  now  follow  him  to  his  bishopric,  and 
declare  a  part  of  his  behaviour  in  tliat  busy  and 
weighty  employment.  And  first,  that  it  was  with 
such  condescension  and  obligingness  to  the  meanest 
of  his  clergy,  as  to  know  and  be  known  to  them. 
And  indeed  he  practised  the  like  to  all  men  of  what 
degree  soever,  especially  to  his  old  neighbours  or 
parishioners  of  Boothby  Pannell,  for  there  was  all 
joy  at  his  table,  when  they  came  to  visit  him  : 
then  they  prayed  for  him,  and  he  for  them,  with 
an  unfeigned  affection. 

I  think  it  will  not  be  denied,  but  that  the  care 
and  toil  required  of  a  bishop  may  justly  challenge 
the  riches  and  revenue  with  which  their  pretleces- 
Bors  had  lau'fully  endowed  them :  and  yet  he 
sought  not  that  so  much,  as  doing  good  Imth  to 
the  present  age  and  posterity  ;  and  he  made  this 
appear  by  what  follows. 

The  bishop's  chief  house  at  Buckden,  in  the 
county  of  Huntingdon,  the  usual  residence  of  his 
predecessors, — for  it  stands  about  the  midst  of  his 
diocese, — having  been  at  his  consecration  a  great 
part  of  it  demolished,  and  wliat  was  left  standing 
under  a  visible  decay,  was  by  him  undertaken  to 
be  erected  and  repaired;  and  it  was  performed 
with  great  sjveed,  care,  and  charge.  And  to  this 
may  be  added,  that  the  king  having  bv  an  injunc- 
tion commended  to  the  care  of  the  bisliops,  deans, 
and  prebends  of  all  cathedral  churches,  the  repair 
of  them,  their  houses,  and  their  augmentation  of 
small  vicarages ;  he,  when  he  was  repairing  Buck- 
den, did  also  augment  the  last,  as  fast  as  fines  were 
paid  for  renewing  leases  :  so  fast,  that  a  friend, 
taking  notice  of  his  bounty,  was  so  bold  as  to 
advise  him  to  remember  he  was  under  his  first- 
fruits,  and  that  he  was  old,  and  had  a  wife  and 
children  yet  but  meanly  provided  for,  especially 

*  The  chamctcr  of  I>r.  Sancmft  stondii  high  in  the  runkn 
of  ihote  who  have  adorned  the  English  church.  Ho  was 
often  a  sufferer  for  conwicnco  sake,  hut  never  swerve*! 
from  his  faith.  He  was  htim  at  Preshingfleld,  in  Buff'olk, 
in  IflSI,  and  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Camhridge, 
where  ho  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  In  IMU,  for 
refusing  to  take  the  "  Engagement.'*  Ho  was  made  arch- 
bishop in  l(i77,  and  to  his  honour  was  one  of  the  seven 
prelates  sent  to  the  Tower  by  James  II.  But  notwith- 
standing thid,  he  was  a  staunch  adherent  to  the  houso  of 
Stuart,  and,  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  govern- 
ment at  the  revolution,  lie  was  first  suspended  from  and 
then  deprived  of  his  office.  He  retired  into  a  dignified 
privacy,  and  died  on  tho  S4th  of  November,  im. 


if  his  dignity  were  considered.  To  whom '. 
a  mild  and  thankful  answer,  sayine,  It  W) 
become  a  christian  bishop  to  suffer  thoat 
built  by  his  predecessors  to  be  ruined  for 
repair  ;  and  less  justifiable  to  suffer  any  c 
that  were  called  to  so  high  a  calling  as  to  i 
at  Grod*s  altar,  to  eat  the  bread  of  sorr 
stantly,  when  ho  had  a  i>ower  bv  a  small  i 
tation  to  turn  it  into  the  brcaa  of  cheeii 
and  wished,  that  as  this  was,  so  it  were  all 
power  to  make  all  mankind  happy,  for  he 
nothing  more.  And  for  his  wife  and  ehOd 
hoped  to  leave  them  a  competence,  and 
hands  of  a  Grod  that  would  provide  for 
kept  innocence,  and  trusted  his  provide! 
protection,  which  he  had  always  found  en 
make  and  keep  him  happy. 

There  was  m  his  diocese  a  minister  ol 
his  age,  that  had  been  of  Lincoln  College  \ 
left  it,  who  visited  him  often,  and  always  w 
because  he  was  a  man  of  innocence  an> 
heartedness.  This  minister  asked  the  bish 
books  he  studied  most,  when  he  laid  the 
tion  of  his  great  and  clear  learning.  To  w 
answer  was,  that  he  decluied  reading  man 
what  he  did  read  were  well  chosen,  and 
often,  that  he  became  very  familiar  with  du 
said,  thev  were  chiefly  three,  Aristotle's  R 
Aquinas  s  Secunda  Seoundte,and  Tully,bu 
his  Offices,  which  he  had  not  read  over  1< 
twenty  times,  and  could  at  this  age  sav 
book.  And  told  him  also,  the  learned 
Doctor  Zouch — who  died  lately — had  w] 
menta  Jurisprudentiie,  which  was  a  book 
could  also  say  without  book  ;  and  that  i 
man  could  read  it  too  often,  or  love  or  cc 
too  much  ;  and  told  him  these  had  b 
toil :  but  for  himself  he  alwa^-s  had  a  natu 
to  genealogies  and  heraldry ;  and  that  w 
thoughts  were  harassed  with  any  perplexed 
he  left  off*,  and  turned  to  them  as  a  rccx 
and  that  his  very  recreation  had  made  hitn 
feet  in  them,  that  he  could,  in  a  very  she 
give  an  account  of  the  descent,  arms,  ai 
quity  of  any  family  of  the  nobility  or  gi 
this  nation. 

Before  I  give  an  account  of  Dr.  Sane 
last  sickness,  I  desire  to  tell  the  reader 
wus  of  a  healthful  c<.mstitution,  cheerful  ai 
of  an  even  temper,  very  moderate  in  his  d; 
had  had  little  sickness,  tiU  some  few  yean 
his  death ;  but  was  then  every  winter  pi 
with  a  diarrhcoa,  which  left  him  not  uD 
weather  returned  and  removed  it :  and  t 
temper  did,  as  he  grew  older,  seize  him  < 
and  continue  longer  with  him.  But  thi 
weakened  him,  yet  it  made  him  rather  ind 
than  sick,  and  did  no  way  disable  him  fh>ii 
ing — indeed  too  much.— In  this  decay 
strength,  but  not  of  his  memory  or  reaso 
this  du^temper  works  not  upon  the  underst 
— he  made  his  Inst  will,  of  which  I  shall  gi^ 
account  fur  confirmation  of  what  hath  bet 
and  what  I  think  convenient  to  be  known, 
I  declare  his  death  and  burial. 

He  did  in  hLs  last  will,  give  an  aceoun' 
faith  and  ]>crsuasion  in  point  of  religio 
church-government,  in  tliese  very  words  : 

"  I,  Robert  Sanderson,  doctor  of  diTinitj, 


no 
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vonhy  mimBter  of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  by  the  pro- 
Tidence  of  God,  Bishop  of  Lincoki,  being  by  the 
kof  contmiiaiiGe  of  an  habitual  distemper  brought 
to  a  great  bodily  weakness  and  faintness  of  spirits, 
but — bj  the  great  mercy  of  Grod — without  any 
bodily  pain  ottierwise,  or  decay  of  understanding, 
do  nttke  this  my  will  and  testament, — written  all 
with  my  own  lumd, — ^revoking  all  former  wills  by 
me  hei«tofore  made,  if  any  such  shall  be  found. 
First,  I  eommend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  Al- 
mighty God,  as  of  a  faithful  Creator,  which  I 
bnmblT  beseech  him  mercifully  to  accept,  looking 
upon  it,  not  as  it  is  in  itself, — infinitely  polluted 
vith  sin^ — ^but  as  it  is  redeemed  and  purged  with 
the  prceioQB  blood  of  his  only  beloved  Son,  and 
my  most  sweet  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ;  in  confi- 
dniee  of  whose  merits  and  mediation  alone  it  is, 
that  I  east  myself  upon  the  mercy  of  God  for  the 
pardon  of  mv  sins,  and  the  hopes  of  eternal  life. 
And  here  I  do  prcrfess,  that  as  I  have  lived,  so  I 
deare,  and — by  the  grace  of  Grod — resolve,  to  die 
in  the  communion  of  the  catholic  church  of  Chrint, 
ud  a  true  son  of  the  church  of  England  ;  which, 
M  it  stands  by  law  established,  to  be  both  in  doc- 
trine and  wonhip  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God, 
ttd  in  the  most,  and  most  nmterial  points  of  both, 
eonfonnable  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  godly 
churches  of  Christ  in  the  primitive  and  purer 
timei^  I  do  firmly  believe :  led  so  to  do,  not  so 
modi  from  the  force  of  custom  and  education, — 
to  which  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  owe  their 
'  partienlar  different  persuasions  in  point  of  reli- 
I  gioo,— as  upon  the  clear  evidence  of  truth  and 
'  nnon,  after  a  serious  and  impartial  examination 
of  the  grounds,  as  well  of  popery  as  puritanism, 
,  according  to  that  measure  of  understanding,  and 
=  those  opportunities  which  God  hath  afforded  me  : 
;  ud  hmin  I  am  abundantly  satisfied,  that  the 
'  aehian  which  the  papists  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  the 
nporstition  which  the  puritan  on  the  other  hand, 
lay  to  our  charge,  are  very  justly  chargeable  apon 
dtODKlves  respectively.     Wherefore  I  humbly 
ItCMech  Almighty  Grod,  the  Father  of  mercies,  to 
!  pnaerve  the  church  by  his  power  and  providence, 
ii  peace,  truth,  and  godliness,  ever  more  to  the 
'  void's  end :  which  doubtless  he  will  do,  if  the 
'  viekedness  and  security  of  a  sinful  people — and 
particularly  those  sins  that  arc  so  rife,  and  seem 
daily  to  increase  among  us,   of  unthankfulness, 
riot,  and  sacrilege — do  not  tempt  his  patience  to 
^  contrary.   And  I  also  farther  humbly  beseech 
lun,  that  it  would  please  him  to  give  unto  our 
Jiacious  sovereign,  Uie  reverend  bishops,  and  the 
parliament,  timely  to  consider  the  great  danger 
that  visibly  threatens  this  church  in  point  of  reli- 
pon  by  the  late  great  increase  of  popery,  and  in 
pobt  of  revenue  by  sacrilegious  inclosures  ;  and 
to  provide  such  wholesome  and  effectual  remedies, 
ttmay  prevent  the  same  before  it  be  too  late." 

Apd  for  a  further  manifestation  of  his  humble 

^ttghls  and   desires,  they  may  appear  to  the 

reader  by  another  part  of  his  will  which  follows. 

,     "  As  for  my  corruptible  body,  I  bequeath  it  to 

the  earth  whence  it  was  taken,  to  be  decently  buried 

'  ^  the  parish  church  of  Buckden,  towards  the  upper 

jnd  of  the  chancel,  upon  the  second,  or — at  the 

'anhest — the  third  day  after  my  decease  ;  and  that 

*uh  as  little  noise,  porap,  and  charge  as  may  be, 

'  Without  the  invitation  of  any  person  how  near 

^▼er  related  unto  me,  other  than  the  inhabitants 


of  Buckden  ;  without  the  unnecessary  expense  of 
escutcheons,  gloves,  ribbons,  &c.  and  witliout  any 
blacks  to  be  hung  any  where  in  or  about  the  houso 
or  church,  other  than  a  pulpit-;cIoth,  a  hearse- 
cloth,  and  a  mourning-gown  for  the  preacher ; 
whereof  the  former — after  my  body  shall  bo 
interred — to  be  given  to  the  preacher  of  the  funeral 
sermon,  and  the  latter  to  the  curate  of  the  parish 
for  the  time  being.  And  my  will  further  is,  that 
the  funeral  sermon  be  preached  by  my  ovim  house- 
hold chaplain,  containing  some  wholesome  discourse 
concerning  mortality,  the  resurrection  of  tlie  dead, 
and  the  last  judgment ;  and  that  he  shall  have  for 
his  pains  5/.,  upon  condLition  that  he  speak  nothing 
at  all  concerning  my  person,  either  good  or  ill, 
other  than  I  myself  shall  direct ;  only  signifying 
to  the  auditory  that  it  was  my  express  will  to  have 
it  so.  And  it  is  my  will,  that  no  costly  monument 
be  erected  for  my  memory,  but  only  a  fair  flat 
marble  stone  to  be  laid  over  me,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion   in   legible    Roman    characters,  depositum 

BOBEBTI  SANDERSOIf  NUPER  LINCOLN!  ENSIS  BPISCOPI, 
QUI  OBIIT  ANNO  DOMINI  MOCLXII.  ET  .£TATIS  SUjB 
8BPTUAGESIM0  SEXTO,  HIC  REQUIESCIT  IN  8PB  BEAT£ 

RESUBREcnoNis.  This  manner  of  burial,  although 
I  cannot  but  foresee  it  will  prove  unsatisfactory  to 
sundry  my  nearest  friends  and  relations,  and  be 
apt  to  be  censured  by  others,  as  an  evidence  of  my 
too  much  parsimony  and  narrowness  of  mind,  as 
being  altogether  unusual,  and  not  according  to  the 
mode  of  these  times  ;  yet  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
sense  of  my  heart,  and  I  do  very  much  desire  my 
will  may  be  carefully  observed  herein,  hoping  it 
may  become  exemplary  to  some  or  other :  at  least 
however  testifying  at  my  deatli — what  I  have  so 
often  earnestly  professed  in  my  life  time — my  utter 
dislike  of  the  flatteries  commonly  used  in  funeral 
sermons,  and  of  the  vast  expenses  otherwise  laid 
out  m  funeral  solemnities  and  entertainments,  with 
very  little  benefit  to  any  ;  which,  if  bestowed  in 
pious  and  charitable  works,  might  redound  to  the 
public  or  private  benefit  of  many  persons.^* 

I  am  next  to  tell,  that  he  died  the  29th  of 
January,  1662  ;  and  that  his  body  was  buried  in 
Buckden,  the  third  day  after  his  death  ;  and  for 
the  manner,  that  it  vras  as  far  from  ostentation  as 
he  desired  it ;  and  all  the  rest  of  his  will  was  as 
punctually  performed.  And  when  I  have — to  his 
just  praise— told  this  truth,  That  he  died  far  from 
being  rich,  I  shall  return  back  to  visit,  and  give  a 
farther  account  of  him  on  his  last  sick-bed. 

His  last  will — of  which  I  have  mentioned  a  part 
— was  made  about  three  weeks  before  his  death, 
about  which  time,  finding  his  strength  to  decay  by 
reason  of  his  constant  infirmity,  and  a  consumptive 
cough  added  to  it,  he  retired  to  his  chamber, 
expressing  a  desire  to  enjoy  his  last  tlioughts  to 
himself  in  private,  without  disturbance  or  care, 
especially  of  what  might  concern  this  world.  And 
that  none  of  his  clergy — which  arc  more  numerous 
than  any  other  bishop's — might  suffer  by  his  retire- 
ment, he  did  by  commission  irapower  his  cliaplain, 
Mr.  Pullin,  with  episcopal  power  to  give  institutions 
to  all  livings  or  church-preferments,  during  this 
his  disability  to  do  it  himself.  In  this  time  of  his 
retirement  he  loneed  for  his  dissolution  ;  and  when 
some  that  loved  him  prayed  for  his  recovery,  if 
he  at  any  time  found  any  amendment  he  seemed 
to  be  displeased,  by  saying,  His  friends  said  their 
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pnyen  backward  for  him  :  and  that  it  was  not  his 
desire  to  live  a  useless  life,  and  by  filling  up  a 
j  place  keep  another  out  of  it,  that  mif;ht  do  God  and 
i  his  church  service.  He  would  often  with  much 
joy  and  thankfulness  mention.  That  during  hm 
being  a  housekeeper — which  was  more  than  forty 
years — there  had  not  been  one  buried  out  of  his 
family,  and  tluit  he  was  now  like  to  be  the  first. 
He  would  also  often  mention  with  thankfulness, 
<  That  till  he  was  three-score  years  of  age,  he  had 
never  spent  five  shillings  in  law,  nor — upon  him- 
self— so  much  in  wine  :  and  rejoiced  much  that  ho 
had  so  lived,  as  never  to  cause  an  hour's  sorrow 
to  his  good  father  ;  and  hoped  ho  should  die  with- 
out an  enemy. 

He,  in  this  retirement,  had  the  church  prayers 
read  in  his  chamber  twii*c  every  day  ;  and  at  nine 
at  night,  some  pravers  read  to  him  and  a  part  of 
his  family  out  of  ^he  Whole  Duty  of  Man.  As 
he  was  remarkably  punctual  and  regular  in  all 
his  studies  and  actions,  so  ho  used  himself  to  be 
for  his  meals.  And  his  dinner  being  appointedto 
be  constantly  ready  at  the  ending  of  prayers,  and 
he  expecting  and  calling  for  it,  was  answered, 
**  It  would  be  ready  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.*' 
To  which  his  reply  was,  ^  A  quarter  of  an  hour  ! 
Is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  nothing  to  a  man  that 
probablv  has  not  many  hours  to  liveJ"  And 
though  he  did  live  many  hours  after  ihi»,  yet  he 
lived  not  many  dnys  ;  for  the  dav  after — which 
was  three  days  before  his  death — he  was  become 
I  so  weak  and  weary  of  either  motion  or  sitting, 
that  he  was  content,  or  forced,  to  kwyt  his  bed  : 
in  which  I  desire  he  may  rest,  till  I  have  given 
some  account  of  his  l)ehaviour  there,  and  imme- 
diately before  it. 

The  day  before  he  took  his  bed, — which  was 
,  three  da^-s  before  his  death, — he,  that  he  might 
'  receive  a  new  assurance  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins 
past,  and  be  strengthened  in  his  way  to  the  New 
Jerusalem,  took  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  body; 
and  blood  of  his  and  our  blessed  Jesus,  from  the 
hands  of  his  chaplain,  Mr.  PuUin,  accompanied 
with  his  wife,  children,  and  a  friend,  in  as  awful, 
humble,  and  ardent  a  manner,  as  outward  i%ver- 
cnce  could  express.  After  the  praise  and  thanks- 
giving for  it  was  ended,  he  spake  to  this  purpose : 
"  Thou,  O  God  !  tookest  me  out  of  my  motner's 
womb,  and  hast  been  the  powerful  protector  of 
me  to  this  present  moment  of  my  life  :  thou  hast 
neither  forsaken  me  now  I.  am  become  grey- 
headed, nor  suffered  me  to  forsake  thee  in  the  late 
days  of  temptation,  and  sacrifice  my  conscience 
for  the  preservation  of  my  liberty  or  estate.  It 
was  by  grace  that  I  have  stood,  wlien  others  have 
fallen  under  my  trials  :  and  these  mercies  I  now 
remember  with '  joy  and  -thankfulness  ;  and  my 
hope  and  desire  is,'that  I  may  die  praising  thee.*' 
The  frequent  repetition  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
hath  been  noted' to  be  a  great  part  of  the  devotion 
of  the  primitive  Christians  ;  the  i>8alms  having  in 


them  not  only  prayers  and  holy  inatmetionSy  but 
such  conmiemorations  of  Grod'a  mercies,  as  may 
preserve,  comfort,  and  confirm  our  dependence 
on  the  power,  and  providence,  and  mercy  <tf  our 
Creator.  And  this  is  mentioned  in  order  to  tell- 
ing,  that  as  the  holy  psalmist  said,  that  his  eyes 
should  prevent  both  the  dawning  of  the  day  and 
night  watches,  by  meditating  on  God's  word: 
PmU.  cxix.  1 47»  so  it  was  Dr.  ^mderson's  constant 
practice  everv  morning  to  entertain  his  first  waking 
thoughts  with  a  repetition  of  thoee  very  paafam 
that  the  church  hath  appointed  to  be  oonstantly 
read  in  the  daily  morning  service :  and  having  at 
night  laid  him  in  his  bed,  he  as  oonstantly  doied 
his  eyes  with  a  repetition  of  those  appointed  for 
the  service  of  the  evening,  remembeiiiig  and 
repeating  the  very  psalms  appointed  for  ewmj 
day  ;  and  as  the  month  had  formeriy  ended  and 
began  again,  so  did  this  exercise  d  his  diewotkm. 
And  if  his  first  waking  thoughts  were  of  the  worid, 
or  what  concerned  it,  he  would  arraign  mod  con- 
demn himself  for  it.  Thus  he  began  that  woriL  on 
earth,  which  is  now  his  employment  in  Heaven. 

After  his  taking  his  bed,and  about  a  day  befove 
his  death,  he  desired  his  chaplain,  Mr.  PnUin,  to 
give  him  absolution  :  and  at  his  perfoomii]^  that 
office,  he  pulled  off  his  cap,  that  Mr.  Pallin  miciit 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  bare  head.  After  this  dcaoe 
of  his  was  satisfied,  his  body  seemed  to  be  at  mors 
ease,  and  his  mind  more  cheerful ;  and  he  aaid, 
^  Lord,  forsake  me  not  now  my  strength  foileth 
me  ;  but  continue  thy  mercv,  and  let  my  month 
be  filled  with  thy  praise."  He  continued  the  n- 
maining  night  and  day  very  patient,  and  thankftil 
for  any  of  the  little  offices  that  were  perfoimed 
for  his  ease  and  refreshment ;  and  dnrin*  that 
time  did  often  say  the  103rd  psalm  to  himodf^aad 
ver}'  often  these  words,  ^^  My  heart:  is  fixed,  0 
God  !  my  heart  is  fixed  where  true  joy  is  to  be 
found."  His  thoughts  seemed  now  to  be  whoUjof 
death,  for  which  he  was  so  prepared,  thai  the 
king  of  terrors  could  not  surprise  him  as  a  dikf 
in  the  night :  for  he  had  often  said,  He  was  pre- 
pared, and  longed  for  it.  And  as  this  dim 
seemed  to  come  from  Heaven,  so  it  left  him  not 
till  his  soul  ascended  to  that  region  of  UeMsd 
spirits,  whose  employments  are  to  join  in  ooneett 
with  him,  and  sing  praise  and  glory  to  that  God, 
who  hath  brought  them  to  that  pbce^  into* which 
sin  and  sorrow  cannot  enter. 

Thus  this  pattern  of  meekness  and  primitive 
innocence  changed  this  for  a  better  life.  'Tis  now 
too  late  to  wish  that  my  life  may  be  like  his ;  lor 
I  am  in  the  eighty-fif^  year  of  my  age :  but  I 
humbly  beseech  Almighty  Gtxl,  that  my  deatfi 
may  ;  and  do  as  earnestly  beg  of  every  reader,  to 
say — Amen. 

**  Blessed  is  the  man  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no 
guile,"  Psal.  xxxii.  2. 
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APPENDIX. 


DR.  PIERCE'S  LETTER. 

Good  Mr.  Walton,— At  my  rttarn  to  this  pUico,  I  made 
«  yet  rttletir  iMrch  after  tbe  lettera  long  ago  aent  me 
llrom  onr  most  ezorilent  Dr.  Bandemo,  before  the  happy 
rettoratlon  of  the  King  and  Church  of  England  to  their 
ttmnl  righta ;  in  one  of  which  lettera  more  eepeciaUy,  he 
was  plcaaad  to  give  me  a  narrative  both  of  the  riae  and  the 
progreea,  and  reaaoos  alao,  aa  w^  of  hia  younger,  aa  of  hia 
laat  and  riper  Judgment,  touching  the  famoua  polnta  con- 
trorerted  betwreen  the  Calriniana  and  the  Arminiana,  aa 
tiiey  are  oommooly  (though  unjustly  and  unaldlfully) 
Biaoallcd  on  either  aide. 

TIm  whole  tetter  I  allude  to  doea  constat  of  aereral 
diceta»  wheieof  a  good  part  haa  been  made  public  long  ago 
by  the  moat  learned,  moat  Judicioua,  moat  pious  Dr. 
Hamnumd  (to  wliom  I  acnt  it  both  for  hia  private,  and  for 
the  poblio  aatiafiifOtion,  if  he  thought  fit).  In  hia  excellent 
booic,  entitled,  '*  A  Pacific  Diaoourae  of  God'a  Grace  and 
Deereea,  In  f^  accordance  with  Dr.  Sanderson ;"  to  which 
tiaoooiae  I  refer  yon  for  an  account  of  Dr.  Sanderson,  and 
the  hiatory  of  hia  thoughta  in  hia  own  hand-writing, 
viMrein  I  aent  it  to  Weatwood,  aa  I  received  It  from 
Boothby  PKnnel.  And  although  the  whole  book  (printed 
la  the  year  1600,  and  reprinted  since  with  his  other  tracta 
ia  fi^)  la  very  worthy  of  your  perusal ;  yet,  for  the  work 
70a  are  about,  you  shall  not  have  need  to  read  more  at 
present  than  fhmi  the  8th  to  the  23d  page,  and  as  far  as 
tke  end  of  aectlon  33.  There  you  will  find  in  what  year 
the  excellent  man,  whoee  life  you  write,  became  a  master 
<rfart%  bow  hia  first  reading  of  learned  Hooker  had  been 
orrarioned  by  certain  puritanical  pamphlets;  and  how 
lood  a  preparative  he  found  it  for  his  reading  of  Calvin's 
hudtutions,  the  honour  of  whoee  name  (at  that  timeespe* 
ciaUjr)  gave  such  credit  to  hia  errors :  how  he  erred  with 
Mr.  Galvin,  whilst  he  took  things  upon  trust  in  the  snblap< 
■rian  way ;  how,  being  chosen  to  be  a  clerk  of  the  convo- 
cation  tijr  the  dioceae  of  Lincoln,  1925,  he  reduced  tho 
y»inquarticnlar  controversy  into  five  sohemea  or  tables: 
*aA  thereupon  diacemed  a  necesalty  of  quitting  the  aub- 
lapMrian  way,  of  which  ho  had  before  a  better  liking,  as 
^^  as  the  supralapaarian,  which  he  could  never  fancy. 
There  you  will  meet  with  his  two  weighty  reasons  against 
them  both,  and  find  hia  happy  change  of  Judgment  to  have 
iMa  ever  aince  the  year  lti25,  even  thirty-four  years  before 
tbc  world  either  knew,  or,  at  least,  took  notice  of  it ;  and 
inore  particularly  his  reasons  for  rejecting  Dr.  Twias,  (or 
^  way  he  walks  in),  although  hia  acute  and  very  learned 
*Bii  ancient  friend. 

*  I  now  proceed  to  let  you  know  from  Dr.  Sanderson's 
0^  hand,  which  was  never  printed  (and  which  you  can 
ixrdl}  know  from  any,  unless  from  his  son,  or  from 
i&ybelf.)  that,  when  that  Parlixmient  was  broken  up,  and 
^e  convocation  therewith  dissolved,  a  gentleman  of  his 
^uaintance,  by  occasion  of  some  discourse  about  these 
pcints,  told  him  of  a  book  not  long  before  published  at 
f*r\9,  (A.  D.  1G23),  by  a  Spanish  bishopt,  who  had  under- 
^en  to  clear  the  differences  in  the  great  controversy, 
"  I>e  Conoordia  Gratic  ct  Liberi  Arbitrii."    And  because 

*  Sir.  I  pray  note,  that  all  that  followa  between  in- 
"^ctted  ooremaa  are  Dr.  Sanderaon'a  own  words,  exoel- 
^tly  worthy,  but  nowhere  else  extant ;  and  commend 

^  as  much  aa  anythhig  you  can  aay  of  him.— T.  P. 

t  Arriba. 


hia  friend  perceived  he  waa  greedily  dealroua  to  aee  tha 
book,  he  aent  him  one  of  them,  containing  the  four  firat 
books  of  twelve^  which  he  intended  then  to  publish. 
««  When  I  had  read,"  aaya  Dr.  Sanderaon,  in  the  foUowhig 
worda  of  the  aame  letter,  *•  hia  epiatle  dedicatory  to  the 
pope  (Gregory  XV.)  he  apake  ao  highly  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, that  I  then  began  rather  to  auspect  him  for  a  mounte- 
bank, than  to  hope  I  ahould  find  aatiafactlon  fhmi  hia 
performancea.  I  found  much  oonfidence  and  great  pomp 
of  words,  but  little  matter  as  to  the  main  knot  of  the 
busineaa.  other  than  had  been  aaid  an  hundred  timea 
before,  to  wit,  of  the  ooexiatenoe  of  all  things,  past, 
present,  and  future, '  in  mente  divina  realiter  ab  »temo,' 
which  ia  the  aubjeot  of  hia  whole  third  book ;  only  l.e 
interpreteth  the  word  •  realiter'  ao  as  to  import  not  only 

*  pnesentialitatem  ohjectivam,'  (as  others  held  before  him) 
but  *  propriam  et  actualem  exlstentlam ;'  yet  confesseth 
it  ia  hard  to  make  thia  inteUigible.  In  his  fourth  book  he 
endeavoura  to  declare  a  two-fold  manner  of  Ck>d's  working 

*  ad  extra ;'  the  one '  sub  ordine  pnedestinatlonis,'  of  which 
eternity  is  the  proper  measure;  the  other  <sub  ordine 
gratis,'  whereof  time  Is  the  measure:  and  that  God 
worketh  « fortiter'  in  the  one.  (though  not  •  irreslstibiliter') 
as  well  aa  '  auaviter*  In  the  other,  wherein  the  free-will 
hath  his  proper  working  also.  From  the  result  of  his 
own  performance  I  waa  oonfirmed  in  thia  opinion :  that 
we  must  acknowledge  the  work  of  both  grace  and  flree-wlll 
in  the  conversion  of  a  sinner ;  and  so  likewise  in  all  other 
events,  the  consistency  of  the  infallibility  of  God's  fore- 
knowledge at  least  (though  not  with  any  absolute,  but 
conditional  predeatination)  with  the  liberty  of  man'a  will 
'and  the  contingency  of  inferior  cauaea  and  effeota.  Theae' 
1  say,  we  muHt  acknowledge  for  the  8r t :  but  for  the  rh  Twt* 
I  thought  it  bootlesa  for  me  to  think  of  comprehending  it* 
And  so  came  the  two  *  Acta  Synodalla  Doxdrtwhtana'  to* 
stand  in  my  study,  only  to  fill  up  a  room  to  this  day. 

"  And  yet  see  the  restless  curiosity  of  man.  Not  many 
years  after,  to  wit,  a.n.  i632,  out  cometh  Dr.  Twias'a 
'  Vindicic  Gratic,'  a  large  volume,  purpoeely  writ  againat 
Arminius :  and  then,  notwithstanding  my  former  reao- 
lution,  I  muat  needs  be  meddling  again.  The  reepect  I 
bore  to  his  person  and  great  learning,  and  the  long  acquaint- 
ance I  had  had  with  him  in  Oxford,  drew  me  to  tho  reading 
of  that  whole  book.  But  from  the  reading  of  it  (for  I  read 
it  through  to  a  syllable)  I  went  away  with  many  and 
great  disaatiafactlona.  Sundry  thinga  in  that  book  I  took 
notice  of,  which  brought  me  bito  a  greater  dislike  of  his 
opinion  than  I  had  before ;  but  especially  these  three : 
First,  that  he  bottometh  very  mudi  of  his  discourse  upon 
a  very  erroneous  prinoiple,  which  yet  he  seemeth  to  be  so 
deeply  in  love  with,  that  he  hath  repeated  it,  I  verily 
believe,  some  hundreds  of  times  in  that  work :  to  wit  this, 
that  whatsoever  is  first  in  the  intention  is  last  in  execution, 
and  *  e  oonverso.'  Which  Is  an  error  of  that  magnitude, 
that  I  cannot  but  wonder  how  a  person  of  auch  aouteness 
and  subtilty  of  wit  could  poaalbly  be  deceived  with  it.  All 
logicians  know  there  is  no  such  universal  maxim  aa 
he  buildeth  upon.  The  true  maxim  is  but  this :  '  Finis 
^ui  primus  est  in  intentione,  eat  ultimua  in  execntionc.' 
In  the  order  of  final  cauaes,  and  the  means  used  for  that 
end,  the  rule  holdeth  perpetually  :  but  in  other  things  it 
holdeth  not  at  all,  or  but  by  chance :  or  not  as  a  rule,  and 
necoasarily.  Secondly,  that  foreseeing  such  consequeuoee 
would  naturally  and  neceaaarily  follow  from  hia  opinion, 
aa  would  offend  the  ear  of  a  sober  Christian  at  the  very 
firat  aoond,  he  would  yet  rather  chooae  not  only  to  admit 
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boaUalem  el  malitlun  moralem?  an  ex 
«t  oldeeto,  Tel  ex  dronmitantUs  ?  **  how  the 
mMf  ef  dreniiuifaneee  rarlee  the  goodness  or  evil  of 
?  haw  far  launrledge  and  ignorance  may 
scnae,  Incnaee  or  diminish,  the  goodness 
«  fffl  of  OBT  aetioDe?  For  ereiy  case  of  conscience 
M^  enlj  tUe,  la  tliia  actiai  good  or  bad  ?  May  I 
Is  fit  or  maj  I  not  ?  he  who,  in  these,  knows  not  bow 
mi  whence  Iraman  actions  become  morally  good  and 
•fl,  amr  eaa,  **  in  hypothesl,**  rationally  and  cer- 
triUly  flulMi inline  whether  this  or  that  juixticular  action 
Itnu  S.  The  seoond  thing,  which,  he  said,  would  bo  a 
ftalhslpandadTantage  to  a  casuist,  was  a  conTenicnt 
laovWfe  of  the  nature  and  obligation  of  laws  in  general ; 
tikaew  what  a  law  la ;  what  a  natural  and  a  positive  law  ; 
irtatlirsquliedto  the  **  latio,  dispensatio,  derogatio,  tcI 
itrnplhi  legli  ;**  what  promulgation  is  antecedently  re- 
tethe  obligation  of  any  positiTe  law;  what  igno- 
off  the  obligation  of  a  law,  or  does  excuse. 


diminibh,  or  aggravate  the  tranagression ;  for  every  case 
of  conscience  being  only  this.  Is  this  lawful  for  me,  or  is 
it  not  ?  and  the  law  the  only  rulo  and  measure,  by  which 
I  must  Judge  of  the  lawfulnev  or  unlawfulness  of  any 
action ;  it  evidently  follows,  that  he  who,  in  theee,  knows 
not  the  nature  and  obligation  of  laws,  never  can  be  a  good 
ca>uist,  or  rationally  assure  himself,  or  others,  of  the  law- 
fulness or  unlawfulness  of  actions  in  i)articular.  This 
was  the  Judgment  and  good  counsel  of  that  learned  and 
pious  prelate ;  and  having,  by  long  exi>erlence,  found  tho 
truth  and  benefit  of  it,  I  conceive  I  could  not,  without  in- 
gratitude to  him,  and  want  of  charity  to  others,  conceal 
it.  Pray  iiordon  this  rude,  and,  I  fear,  imperttoent 
scribble,  which  (if  nothing  else)  may  signify  thua  much, 
that  I  am  willing  to  obey  your  desires,  and  am  indeed 

Your  affectionate  friend. 


Thomas  Lincoln. 


Lcudont  May  10,  16/8. 
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1 


INTRODUCTION. 


I  The  following  work  is  neither  the  life  of  Luther  turned  into  an  historical  romance,  nor  a  history  of  the 
1  esUblishment  of  Lutheranism,  but  a  biography,  consisting  of  a  series  of  transcripts  from  Luther*s  own 
I  revelations.  With  the  exception  of  the  events  of  the  earlier  years  of  his  life,  when  Luther  could  not 
have  been  the  penman,  the  transcriber  has  seldom  had  occasion  to  hold  the  pen  himself.  His  task  has 
been  limited  to  selecting,  an-anging,  and  fixing  the  chronology  of  detached  passages.  Throughout  the 
work  Luther  is  his  own  spokesman — Luther's  life  is  told  by  Luther  himself.  Who  could  be  so  daring  as 
to  mterpolate  his  own  expressions  into  the  language  of  such  a  man  1  Our  business  is  to  listen  to,  not 
interrupt  him  :  a  rule  we  have  observed  as  strictly  as  was  possible. 

ThuB  work,  which  was  not  published  till  1835,  was  almost  entirely  written  during  the  years  1828  and 
1829.  The  translator  of  the  Scienza  Nuota*  felt  at  that  period  a  lively  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of 
tricing  from  theories  to  their  application,  of  studying  the  general  in  the  individual,  history  in  biography, 
immanity  in  one  man;  and  this  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  highest  rank  of  mankind,  an  individual  who 
had  been  both  an  entity  and  an  idea;  a  perfect  man,  too — a  man  both  of  thought  and  action;  a  man,  in 
fine,  whose  whole  life  was  known,  and  that  in  the  greatest  detail — a  m^in,  whose  every  act  and  word  had 
been  remarked  and  registered. 

If  Luther  has  not  written  his  own  memoirs,  he  has,  at  the  least,  supplied  admirable  materials  for  the 
tttkf.  His  correspondence  is  scarcely  less  voluminous  than  Voltaire's;  and  tliere  is  not  one  of  his  dog- 
matic or  polemical  works  into  which  he  has  not  introduced  some  unhitentional  detail  which  the  biographer 
nay  torn  to  advantage.  All  his  words,  too,  wei*e  greedily  garnered  by  his  disciples;  good,  bad,  insignifi- 
cant, nothing  escaped  them.  Whatever  dropped  from  Luther  in  his  most  familiar  converse,  at  his  iire- 
aide,  in  his  garden,  at  table,  after  supper,  his  roost  trifling  remark  to  his  wife  or  his  children,  his  most 
trivial  reflection,  went  straightway  into  their  note-books.  A  man  so  closely  watched  and  fiillowed  must 
bave  been  constantly  letting  fall  words  which  he  would  have  wished  to  recall.  Lutherans  have  subse- 
qoently  had  occasion  to  regret  their  indiscreet  records,  and  would  willingly  have  erased  this  line,  that 
page;  bat  Quod  §er%j)tum  ed,  icriptum  at  (What  is  written  is  written). 

In  these  records,  then,  we  have  LutheiP's  veritable  confessions — careless,  unconnected,  involuntary,  and, 
therefore,  the  more  veritable  confessions.  Assuredly,  Rousseau's  are  less  ingenuous;  St.  Augustin's  less 
foil,  less  diversified. 

Had  Luther  himself  written  every  word  of  this  biography,  it  would  take  its  rank  between  the  two 
vorks  just  alluded  to.  It  presents  at  once  the  two  sides,  which  they  give  separately.  In  St.  Augustin's, 
ptaaion,  nature,  and  human  individuality,  are  only  shown,  in  order  to  be  immolated  at  the  shrine  of  divine 
grace.  The  saint's  confessions  are  the  history  of  a  crisis  undergone  by  the  soul,  of  a  regeneration,  of  a 
*i(a  nuota  ^a  new  life) ;  he  would  have  blushed  at  making  us  more  intimately  acquainted  with  that 
worldly  life  on  which  be  had  turned  his  back.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with  Rousseau.  Grace  is  out  of 
the  question  ;  nature  reigns  with  undivided,  all-triumphant,  and  undisguised  sway;  so  much  so^as  at 
times  to  excite  disgust.  Luther  presents,  not  grace  and  nature  in  equilibrium,  but  in  their  most 
ionising  strife.  Many  other  men  have  suffered  the  struggles  of  seuHibility,  the  excruciating  temptations 
of  doubt.  Pascal  clearly  endured  them  all,  but  stifled  them,  and  died  of  the  effort.  Lutlier  conceals 
nothing:  he  could  not  contain  himself.  He  suffers  us  to  see  and  to  sound  the  deep  plague-sure  inlierent 
in  our  nature,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  only  man  in  whose  moral  structure  we  can  find  a  pleasure  in  studying 
this  fearful  anatomy. 

Hitherto,  all  that  has  been  shown  of  Luther  is  his  battle  with  Rome.  We  give  his  whole  life,  his 
itniggles,  doubts,  temptations,  consolations;  a  picture  in  which  the  man  engrosses  us  as  much  as,.aud 
in«re  than,  the  partisan.  We  show  this  violent  and  terrible  refoi*mer  of  the  North  not  only  in  his  eagle's 
Beat  at  Wartbonrg,  or  braving  the  emperor  and  the  empire  in  the  diet  at  Worms,  but  in  his  house  at 
Wittemberg,  in  the  midst  of  his  grave  friends,  of  his  children,  who  cluster  round  his  table,  walking  with 
them  in  his  garden,  by  the  border  of  the  small  pond,  in  that  melancholy  cloister  which  became  a  family 

*  M.  Hichelet  alludes  to  bia  version  of  Vico*s  great  work. 

t  For  Luther's  German  works  I  have  followed  the  Wittemberg  edition,  In  12  vols.  fol.  1 53^—1559;  for  his  Latin,  the 
^ittemberg  edition,  In  7  vols.  fol.  1545— 1558,  and,  occasionally,  thatofJena,  in4ToIs.  fol.  1600--lfil2  ;  for  the  "  Tischreden," 
the  Frankfort  edition,  in  fol.  1568.  As  for  the  extracts  from  Luther's  letters,  their  dates  are  so  carefully  given  in  the  text, 
that  the  reader  has  only  to  turn  to  De  Wette's  excellent  edhion  (5  vols.  8vo.,  Berlin,  1825),  to  lay  hands  upon  them  at  once. 
I  hsTe  availed  myaelf  of  aome  other  worka  beaidat  Luther'a,— of  Eckert'a,  Seckendorff'a,  Mareineke'a,  ftc. 
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resideDce;  here  we  hear  him  dreaming  aloud,  and  finding  in  all  surrounding  objects,  the  flowen,  the 
fruit,  the  bird  that  flits  bv,  food  for  gnve  and  pious  thoughts. 

But  the  sympathy  which  may  b«  inspired  by  Lutlier*8  amiable  and  powerful  personal  character  must 
not  influence  our  judgment  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  he  taught  or  the  consequences  which  naturailj 
flow  from  it     This  man,  who  made  so  energetic  a  use  of  liberty,  revived  the  AugusUnian  theory  of  tbe 
:  annihilation  of  liberty,  and  has  immolated  free-will  to  grace,  num  to  God,  morality  to  a  sort  of  proTideii- 
-  tial  fatality. 

The  friends  of  liberty  in  our  days  are  fond  of  citing  the  fatalist,  Luther.  At  first,  this  strikes  one  as 
strange.  But  Luther  fancied  that  he  saw  himself  in  John  Hubs  and  in  the  Vaudois,  champions  of  free- 
will. The  fact  is,  that  these  spcculatiTe  doctrines,  however  opposed  they  may  seem,  take  their  rise  in  one 
and  the  same  principle  of  action — the  sovereignty  of  individual  reason;  in  other  words,  in  resistance  to  the 
traditional  principle,  to  authority. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  incorrect  to  say  that  Luther  has  been  the  restorer  of  liberty  in  modem  times. 
If  he  denied  it  in  theory,  he  established  it  in  practice.  If  lie  did  not  create,  he  at  least  courageously 
affixed  his  signature  to  that  great  revolution,  which  rendered  the  right  of  examination  lawful  in  Europe^ 
And  if  we  exercise  in  all  its  plenitude  at  this  day  this  first  and  highest  privilege  of  human  intelligence, 
it  is  to  him  we  are  mostly  indebted  for  it;  nor  can  we  think,  speak,  or  write,  without  being  made  conscioiis 
at  every  step  of  the  immense  benefit  of  this  intellectual  enfranchisement.  To  whom  do  1  owe  tbe 
power  of  publishing  what  I  am  even  now  inditing,  except  to  the  liberator  of  modem  thought ! 

This  debt  paid  to  Luther,  we  do  not  fear  to  confess  that  our  strongest  symimthies  do  not  lie  this  way. 
The  reader  must  not  expect  to  find  here  the  examination  of  the  cauftes  which  rendered  the  victory  vi 
Protestantism  inevitable.  We  Khali  not  dinplay,  after  the  example  of  so  many  others,  the  wounds  of  a 
Church  in  which  we  were  bom,  and  which  is  dear  tons.  Poor,  aged  mother  of  the  modem  world,  denied 
and  beaten  by  her  son,  it  is  not  I,  of  a  surety,  who  would  wiHh  to  wouml  her  afresh.  Eleswhere,  we 
shall  take  occasion  to  express  how  much  more  judicious,  fruitful,  and  complete,  if  it  be  not  more  logical, 
the  catholic  doctrine  appears  to  us  than  that  of  any  of  the  sects  which  have  risen  up  against  her.  It  is 
her  weakness,  but  her  greatnetis  likewise,  to  have  excluded  nothing  of  man's  invention,  and  to  have  sought 
to  satisfy  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  contradictory  principles  of  the  human  mind.  It  was  this,  and 
this  only,  which  afforded  th<»se  who  reduced  man  to  sueli  or  such  a  given  principle  the  means  of  their 
easy  triumph  over  her.  The  universal,  in  whatever  sense  it  be  understood,  is  weak  against  tlie  tpeetaL 
Herfty  means  ekoiety  a  speciality, — Bpecinlity  of  opinion,  Hpcoiality  of  country.  Wirkliff  and  John  UoM 
were  ardent  patriots;  the  Saxon  Luther  was  the  Anninius  of  modem  Germany.  The  Church,  univeraU 
in  time,  space,  and  doctrine,  was  inferior  to  each  of  her  opponents,  inasmuch  as  she  possessed  but  one 
common  means.  She  had  to  struggle  for  the  unity  of  the  world  with  the  opposing  forces  of  the  wwld; 
inasmuch  as  the  larger  number  were  with  her,  she  was  encumbered  with  the  lukewarm  and  timid;  in  bsr 
political  capacity  she  had  to  encounter  all  worldly  temptations;  the  centre  of  religious  belief,  alie  «M 
inundated  with  numberless  local  beliefs,  against  which  Hhe  could  hardly  maintain  her  unity  and  perpetipty. 
She  appeared  to  the  world,  oven  what  the  world  and  time  hud  made  her,  and  tricked  out  in  the  moCky 
robe  of^  history.  Having  undergfme  and  embraced  the  whole  cycle  of  humanity,  she  had  coatraeted  ili 
littleness  and  contradictions.  The  small  heretical  communions,  rendered  zealous  by  danger  and  hf 
freedom,  isolated,  and  therefore  the  purer  and  more  sheltered  fn)m  temptatifins,  misapprehended  tfad 
cosmopolitan  Church,  and  compared  themselves  to  her  with  pride.  The  pious  and  profound  raystie  of  the 
Rhine  and  of  the  Low  Gmntries,  the  rustic  and  simple  Vaudois,  pure  as  the  herb  of  his  own  AlnB,eoaId 
easily  accuse  of  adultery  and  pnistitution  her  who  hud  reeeiviMl  and  adopted  every  thing.  Each  rivulel 
may  say  to  the  ocean  : — ^  I  dcKcend  from  my  mountains,  I  know  no  other  water  than  my  own  ;  tbon  art 
the  receiver  of  the  impurities  of  the  whole  world." — "  Yes;  but  I  am  the  Ocean." 

All  this  might  be  said,  and  ought  to  be  develo})ed;  and  no  work  would  stand  in  greater  need  of  •■ 
introduction  than  one  de<licated  to  nuch  a  discussion.  To  know  how  Luther  was  com|)elled  to  do  and  to 
suffer  that  which  he  himself  calls  the  ejtremett  of  mi*eric$;  to  comprehend  this  great  and  unhappy  man, 
who  sent  the  human  mind  on  its  wanderings  at  the  ver)-  moment  that  he  conceived  he  had  consigned  it 
to  slumber  on  the  pillow  of  grace;  to  appreciate  the  powerlessness  of  his  attempt  to  ally  God  andinaa^ 
it  would  be  necessary  to  be  cognizant  of  the  most  important  attempts  of  the  kind,  made  both  before  aiw 
after  his  day,  by  the  mystics  and  rationalists;  in  other  words,  to  sketch  the  whole  history  of  the  Chriatial 
religion.     At  some  future  time,  perhaps,  1  may  be  tempted  to  give  such  an  introduction. 

Why,  then,  put  off*  this  too  t  Why  begin  so  many  things,  and  always  stop  before  you  eomplete  I  If 
the  answer  be  thought  of  consequenco,  I  willingly  give  it. 

Midway  in  Roman  History,  I  encounten'd  ChriHtiimity  in  its  infancy.  Midway  in  the  Histaljrf 
France,  I  encountered  it  aged  and  bowed  down;  here,  1  have  met  it  again.  Whitheraoever  I  go^it  il 
before  me;  it  bars  my  road  and  hinders  me  from  passing. 

Touch  Christianity  !  it  is  only  they  who  know  it  not,  who  would  not  hesitate. . . .  For  me,  I  call  Is 
mind  the  nights  when  I  nursed  a  sick  mother.  She  suffered  from  remaining  in  the  same  positioo,  aid 
would  ask  to  be  moved,  to  be  helped  to  turn  in  her  bed — the  filial  hands  would  not  hesitate;  how  mor* 
her  aching  limbs  !..••• . 

Many  are  the  years  that  these  ideas  have  beset  me;  and,  in  this  season  of  storma,  they  ev« 
constitute  the  torment  and  the  dreams  of  my  solitude.  Nor  am  I  in  any  haste  to  conclude  this  interail 
converse,  which  is  sweet  to  mysf.'lf  at  the  least,  and  which  should  make  me  a  better  man,  or  to  part  li 
yet  from  these  my  old  and  cherished  meditations. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
A.D.  1483—1517. 

IIITX,  XSUCATIOK  07  LUTHSR.— HIS  O&DINATIOIT,  TZUT- 
TATIOKS,    AirO  JOO&NXT  TO  BOMB. 

"In  tlie  mmnj  conTenations  I  have  had  with 
Mcbnehthon,  I  have  told  him  my  whole  life  from 
beginning  to  end.  I  am  a  peasant's  son,  and  my 
iiither,  gnuidfather,  and  great-grandfather  were 
all  eMnmon  peasants.  My  father  went  to  Mans- 
feU,  and  got  employment  in  the  mines  there  ;  and 
litere  I  was  bom.  That  I  should  ever  take  my 
btebelor  of  arts  and  doctor's  degree,  &c.,  seemed 
not  to  be  in  the  stars.  How  I  must  have  8ur> 
pised  folks  by  taming  monk  ;  and  then,  again,  by 
tkioging  the  brown  cap  for  another  !  By  so 
Mag,  I  occasioned  real  grief  and  trouble  to  my 
fttker.  Afterwards  I  went  to  loggers  with  the 
pope,  marriad  a  runaway  nun,  and  had  a  family. 
Who  foresaw  this  in  the  stars !  Who  could  have 
told  my  career  beforehand  !" 

John  Lutber,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Mar- 
tin Lother,  was  of  Moera  or  Moorke,  a  small  village 
tf  Saacooy,  near  Eisenach.  His  mother  was  the 
teighter  of  a  lawyer  of  the  last  named  town  ;  or, 
lomdinff  to  a  tradition,  which  strikes  me  as  the 
preferabM  one  of  the  two,  of  Neustadt  in  Fran- 
naia.  A  modem  writer  states,  but  without  giving 
toy  antfaority  for  the  anecdote,  that  John  Luther, 
liiTing  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  peasant  who 
■»  herding  his  cattle  in  a  meadow,  was  forced  to 
flj  to  Eisleben,  and  afterwards  to  the  valley  of 
)(aiiifeld.  His  wife,  who  was  in  the  family-way, 
Aoeompanied  him  ;  and,  on  reaching  £isleben, 
ibe  was  brought  to  bed  of  Martin  Luther.  The 
bther,  a  poor  miner,  had  great  difficulty  in  sup- 
porting his  family,  and,  as  will  presently  be  seen, 
ni  ehildren  were  sometimes  obliged  to  have  re- 
eosise  to  diarity.  Yet,  instead  of  making  them 
bolp  him  with  Uieir  labour,  he  chose  that  they 
aiiMld  go  to  school.  John  Luther  seems  to  have 
boon  a  simple  and  single-hearted  man,  and  a  sin- 
oore  believer.  When  his  pastor  was  administering 
oonnlation  to  him  on  his  death-bed :  '*  He  must 
bo  a  cold-blooded  man,"  was  his  remark,  **  who 
doos  not  believe  what  yoa  are  telling  me."    His 


wife  did  not  survive  him  a  year  (a.d.  1531).  They 
were  at  this  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  smaU 
property,  for  which  they  were  no  doubt  indebted 
to  their  son.  John  Luther  left  at  his  death  a 
house,  two  iron  furnaces,  and  about  a  thousand 
thalers  in  ready  money.  The  arms  of  Luther's 
father,  for  peasants  assumed  armu  in  imitation  of 
the  armorial  bearines  of  the  nobles,  were  a 
hammer,  no  more.  Luther  was  not  ashamed  of 
his  parents.  He  has  consecrated  their  names  by 
inserting  them  in  the  formulary  of  his  marriaffe 
service  :  *'  Wilt  thou,  Hans  (John),  t€ike  Qretke 
(Margaret)  to  thy  wedded  «ri/«,"  &c. 

'*  It  is  my  pious  duty,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to 
MeUnchthon,  informing  him  of  his  father's  death, 
*'to  mourn  him  of  whom  it  was  the  will  of  the 
Father  of  Mercy  that  I  should  be  bom,  him  by 
whose  labour  and  sweat  God  has  supported  and 
made  me  what  I  am,  worm  though  I  be.  Assuredly 
I  rejoice  tliat  he  lived  unto  this  day,  to  see  the 
light  of  trath.  Blessed  be  the  counsels  and  de- 
crees of  God  for  ever  !     Amen  !" 

Martin  Luther,  or  Luder,  or  Lother  (for  so  he 
sometimes  signs  himself),  was  bom  at  Eialeben,  on 
thelOthof  November,  1483,  at  eleven  in  the  evening. 
Sent  at  an  early  age  to  school  at  Eisenach  (a.d. 
1489),  he  sang  in  the  streets  for  a  livelihood,  as  was 
a  common  practice  of  that  time  with  poor  German 
students.  We  are  made  acquainted  with  this  cir- 
cumstance by  himself : — *^  Let  no  one  speak  con- 
temptuously before  me  of  the  poor  *  companions,' 
who  go  about  singing  and  crying  at  every  door. 
Panem  ^propter  Ihuml  (bread  for  God's  sake!) 
You  know  that  the  Psalm  says — 'Princes  and 
kings  have  sung.'  I,  myself,  have  been  a  poor 
mendicant,  and  have  received  bread  at  the  doors  of 
houses,  particularly  in  Eisenach,  my  beloved  city!" 
He  at  length  met  with  a  more  certain  livelihood,  as 
well  as  an  asylum,  in  the  house  of  dame  Ursula, 
wife  or  widow  of  John  Schweickard,  who  took  pity 
on  the  poor  wandering  child  ;  and  he  was  enabled 
by  this  charitable  woman  to  study  four  years  at 
Eisenach.  In  1501,  he  entered  the  university  of 
Erfurth,  where  he  was  supported  by  his  father. 
In  one  of  his  works,  Luther  mentions  his  benefactress 
in  terms  of  tenderest  emotion,  and  for  her  sake 
valued  the  sex  all  his  life.  After  essaying  theology, 
he  was  persuaded  by  his  friends,  to  devote  himself 
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Ut  the  Btudy  of  th<;  law,  which,  in  that  day,  was  the 
patli  to  all  lucrative  offices  iu  both  church  and 
state;  but  he  never  Heenied  to  have  bi'cn  attache<l  to 
it.  He  preferred  general  literature,  and  cBpecially 
music,  which  was  his  jtaHsinn,  and  which  he  culti- 
vated all  his  li^  ■,  and  taught  hi»  children.  He 
doefl  not  hesttati*  to  own  his  opinion  that,  next  to 
theology,  muHi<^  is  the  first  of  the  arts  : — **  Music  is 
the  art  of  the  ]irophets  ;  the  only  one  which,  like 
theology,  can  calm  the  troubles  of  the  soul,  and  put 
the  devil  to  tli-^ht."  He  touched  the  lute,  played 
on  the  flute.  Perhaps  he  would  have  succeeded  in 
other  arts.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  great  painter, 
Lucas  Cranach.  lie  was,  it  seems,  skilful  with  his 
hamls,  and  aetinircd  the  art  of  turning.  His 
predilection  for  music  and  literature,  and  the  con- 
stant reading  of  the  |K)ets,  with  which  he  diversified 
his  8tu<ly  of  li»gic  and  of  biw,  were  far  from  fore- 
shadowing the  serious  part  whioh  he  was  destined 
to  play  in  the  Ifntory  of  rt>ligi'>n;  and  it  is  presum- 
able, from  variiMis  tradilion:il  aufcdott'S,  that, 
notwithstanding  his  application  to  his  stuili(?s,  he 
led  the  life  of  the  German  students  of  the  day,  and 
participated  in  their  noisy  IiabitH,  their  gaiety  in 
the  midst  of  indigence,  thoir  union  of  a  wnrliUo 
exterior  with  sweetness  of  soul  and  a  peaceful 
spirit,  and  of  all  the  parado  of  a  dLsonlerly  life 
with  purity  of  morals.  Certainly,  if  any  one  had 
met  Martin  Luther,  travelling  on  fo«)t  from  Er- 
furlh  to  Mansfeld,in  tho  third  week  of  I^ent,  in  the 
year  ir>03,  with  his  sword  and  hunting-knife  at  his 
side,  and  constantly  hurting  himself  with  these 
weapons  of  his,  he  would  never  have  thought  that 
t!ie  awkward  student  woubl  in  a  short  time  over- 
throw the  dominion  of  tlic  catholic  church  thnmgh- 
out  half  of  Europe. 

In  IMS,  the  young  man's  life  was  accidentally 
turned  mto  <iuite  a  i>ew  channel.  A  friend  of  his 
was  struck  dead  by  lightning  at  his  sid«'.  He  ut- 
tered a  crv  :  and  that  crv  w:is  a  vow  to  St.  Anno 
to  turn  monk.  The  danger  over,  he  made  no  at- 
tempt to  elude  a  vow  into  which  he  had  been  sur- 
prisi-d  by  terror,  he  solicited  no  diHpensatioii  ;  he 
regardird  the  stroke  which  he  conceived  hinis<^If  to 
have  narrowly  escaped,  as  a  menace  and  command 
from  H«*aven,  and  only  deferred  the  fulfilment  of 
the  obligation  he  had  undertaken  for  a  fortnight. 
On  the  17th  of  J>ily,  lOO'i,  after  having  s|)ent  the 
evening  pleasantly  in  a  musical  party,  with  his 
friends,  he  entered  tho  same  night  the  cloister  of 
the  AngnstiuH,  at  Erfurth,  taking  with  him  only  his 
Plautus  and  his  Virgil.  The  next  day,  he  wr«»te  to 
various  parties  bid<Iing  them  farewell,  informed  his 
father  of  the  step  he  had  t^ikcn,  and  remained  se- 
cluded a  whole  month.  He  was  conscious  how  nuich 
he  still  clung  to  the  world  ;  and  feared  to  face  his 
father's  respected  countenance,  his  commands,  and 
his  prayers.  In  fact,  it  t<»ok  two  years  to  persuade 
John  Luther  to  allow  him  his  way,  and  to  constMit 
to  be  present  at  his  ordination.  A  day  on  which 
the  miner  could  quit  his  work  was  fixed  for  tho 
ceremony  ;  and  he  came  to  Erfurth,  accompanied 
by  many  of  his  friends,  when  he  bestowed  on  tho 
son  he  was  losing  twenty  florins,  the  amount  of  his 
savings. 

It  must  not  bo  supposed  that  the  new  priest  was 
impelled  by  any  particular  ferv<»ur  to  ctmtraet  so 
serious  an  engagenu-nt.  We  have  stv'ii  the  bag- 
gage of  muiuUmo  literature  which  he  brought 
with  him  into  the  cloister.     Let  us  hear  his  own 


confession  of  the  frame  of  mind  with  whicli  he  en- 
tered :  '*  When  I  said  my  first  nusB  at  Elrfnrth, 
I  was  all  but  dead,  for  I  was  without  faith.  My 
only  thought  was,  that  I  was  most  acceptable.  1 
had  no  idea  that  I  was  a  sinner.  The  first  mass 
was  an  event  much  looked  to,  and  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  was  always  collected.  The  kone 
ciiHOHic<t  were  borne  in  with  torches.  The  dear 
tfottHij  lontf  as  the  peasants  called  their  new  priest, 
had  then  to  tlance  with  his  mother,  if  she  were  still 
alive,  whilst  th(*  bystanders  wept  for  joy  ;  if  dead, 
he  put  her,  as  the  phrase  runs,  under  the  comma- 
nion-cup,  and  saved  her  from  purgatory." 

Luther  having  obtained  his  wish,  having  become 
priest  and  monk,  all  being  consummated  and  the 
door  elf >sed,  there  then  began,  I  do  not  say  r^rets, 
but  misgivings,  doubts,  the  temptations  of  the  flesh, 
the  pernicious  subtleties  of  the  spirit.     We  of  the 
present  day  can  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  rude 
gymnastics  of  the  Holitary  mind.     Our  pasNons  are 
regulated;  we  stifle  them  in  their  birth.     How  can 
we,  plunged  in  the  enervating  dissipation  of  a  thou- 
s:tnd  businesses,  studies,  and  easy  enjoyments,  and 
bluute'I  by  precocious  sati*rty  both  of  the  senses  and 
the  mind,  picture  to  ourM'lves  the  spiritual  conflicts 
enteriMl  into  by  the  man  of  the  middle  age  1  the 
painful  mysteries  of  an  abstinent  and  phantaatic 
life;  the  fearful  fights  which  have   taken    pUce, 
noJKuleHsly  and  unrecorded,  betwixt  the  wall  and  the 
Sombre  casement  of  the  monk*s  poor  cell !     An 
archbishop  of  Mentz  was  accustomed  to  say  :  "The 
human  heart  is  like  the  stomas  of  a  mill;  if  you  put 
corn  betwiH^n  them  they  grind  it  and  make  it  inU* 
flour;  but  if  you  put  none,  they  keep  turning  till 
they  giind  themselves  away."  .  .  .    **  When  I  ii"a» 
a  monk,"  says    Luther,  ^  I   often   wrote  to  Dr. 
Staupitz.     I  once  wrote  to  him, '  OA.' «jf  ria*/  my 
flnf!  hi'/  fine  !*  to  which  he  replied, '  You  desire  to 
be  without  sin,  and  yet  are  free  fn>m  all  real  sin. 
Christ  was  the  pardon  for  sin.' "...    *•  I  fre- 
<iuently  confi.'ssetl  to  Dr.  Staupitz,  nr»t  about  trifles 
sneh  as  w<unen  an>  in  the  habit  of  doing,  but  about 
thoughts  which  go  to  tho  root  of  the  matter.    He 
answered  me,  like  all  other  confessors,   '  I  diiu'C 
nndi^rstand  you.'     At  last  he  came  to  me  as  I  was 
sitting  at  table,  and  said,  *  Arc  you  so  sad,  then? 
fnitf'r  Mtirtin^V    *  Ah  !'  replie<l  I,  'yes    I   am.' 
*  Vnu  are  not  aware,*  he  said,  *  that  temptation  of 
the  kind  is  gtMid  and  necessary  for  you,  but  only  for 
you.'     He  simply  meant  that  I  wus  learned,  and. 
without  such  temptations,  would  become  proud  and 
haughty  ;  but  I  afterwards  knew  that  it  was  the 
Holy  Cihost  that  was  s|)eaking  to  me.'* 

Elsewhere,  Luther  describes  how  those  tempta- 
tions bad  reduced  him  to  such  a  condition  that  b« 
did  not  eat,  drink,  or  sleep  for  a  fortnight.  "  Ah  •' 
wer(>  St.  Paul  now  living,  how  riiould  1  wish  to  hear 
from  liinis<^'lf  what  kind  of  temptation  it  was  by 
which  ho  was  tried.  It  was  not  the  sUngoftb^ 
flesh;  it  was  not  the  good  Tecla,  as  the  rapiib 
dream.  Oh  !  no;  that  were  not  a  sin  to  rack  \» 
conscience.  It  was  something  exceeding  tbf 
despair  caused  by  sins  ;  it  vras  rather  the  tempts- 
tion  alluded  to  by  the  Psalmist,  when  he  exclahoiS 
'  My  <jorl,  my  (io<l,  why  hast  tiiou  forsaken  mef 
As  if  he  meant  to  say, '  Tbou  art  my  enemy  wtthost 
a  cause;'  or  the  cry  of  Job  :  '  I  am,  nevertbeleV) 
juHt  and  innocent.'  I  feel  certain  that  the  bonk  of 
Job  is  a  true  history,  out  of  which  a  poem  was  sob- 
scfiuently  made.  .  .  .  Jerome  and  the  other  fathcn 
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did  not  undergo  soch  temptations.  They  suffered 
bat  puerile  ones,  those  of  the  flesh,  which,  how- 
ercTy  have  their  own  pangs  too.  Augustin  and 
Ambrose  bad  thehn;  they  trembled  before  the 
sword;  but  this  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
utgeltjiStLiMn^wholmfdtwUhihefitts.  ...  If  my 
life  endure  a  little  longer  I  will  write  a  book  on 
temptations,  without  undergoing  which  one  can 
neidier  comprehend  Holy  Scripture  nor  know  the 
love  and  fear  of  Crod.'' — " ....  I  was  ill  in  the  in- 
firmary. The  cruellest  temptations  exhausted  and 
racked  my  frame,  so  that  I  had  scarcely  power  to 
draw  a  breath.  None  gave  me  comfort  Those  to 
whom  I  complained  answered, '  We  know  nothing 
of  this.'  Then  I  said  to  myself:  *  Am  I  alone  to  be 
so  depressed  in  mind  I '  .  .  .  Oh  !  what  horrible 
spectres  and  faces  danced  around  me  !  .  .  .  But, 
for  these  ten  years,  Grod,  by  his  dear  augels,  has 

E'ven  me  the  comfort  of  fighting  and  writing  (in 
s  cause  1)." 

Long  after  this,  the  year  before  his  death,  he 

expbuns  the  nature  of  these  feai*ful  temptations  : — 

**  From  the  time  that  I  attended  the  schools,  I  had 

felt,  when  studying  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  the  most 

intolerable  anxiety  to  know  the  intent  of  St.  Paul's 

Epistle  to  the  Romans.     I  stuck  at  one  phrase — 

JutUia  Dei  rtvelatwr  in  illo  (for  therein  is  the 

rigktouMest  of  God  revealed).     I  hated  that  word, 

Jwditia  Dei  (the  righUouBiteu  of  God),  because  I 

had  learnt  to  understand  it,  with  the  schoohnen,  of 

that  active  justice,  tltrough  which  God  is  just,  and 

ponishes  the  unjust  and  sinners.     Leading  the  life 

of  a  blameless  monk,  yet  disturbed  by  the  sinner's 

uneasy  conscience,  and  unable  to  feel  certain  of 

joBtification  before  God,  I  could  not  love,  rather, 

I  must  confess  it,   I   hated  this  just  God,   the 

avenger  of  sin.     I  waxed  wroth,  and  murmured 

kndly  within   myself,  if  I  did  not  blaspheme — 

*What)'  I  said,  'is  it  not  enough  that  unhappy 

tinners,    already  eternally  lost  through  original 

no,  are  overwhelmed  with  innumerable  woes  by 

the  law  of  the  decalogue,  but  must  God  heap 

nffering  upon  suffering,  and  menace  us  in  the 

Gospel  itself  with  his  justice  and  his  wrath  t'  .  .  . 

I  was  hurried  out  of  myself  on  this  wise  by  the 

QDessinesB  of  my  conscience,  and  kept  constantly 

reeurring  to  and  sifting  the  same  passage,  with 

spuming  desire  to  penetrate  St  Paul's  meaning. 

**  As  I  meditated  day  and  night  upon  the  words: 
'For  therein  is  the  righteousness  of  God  revealed 
from  faith  to  faith  :  as  it  is  written.  The  just  shall 
lire  by  faith,'  God  at  length  took  pity  upon  me.  I 
perceived  that  the  righteousness  of  God  is  that  by 
»hich  the  just  man,  through  God's  goodness,  lives, 
that  is  to  say,  faith  ;  and  that  the  meaning  of  the 
ptaage  is — the  Gospel  reveals  the  righteousness  of 
God,  a  passive  righteousness,  through  which  the 
God  of  mercy  justifies  us  by  faith.  On  this  I  felt 
at  if  I  were  bom  again,  and  seemed  to  be  entering 
through  the  opening  portals  of  Paradise.  . . .  Some 
time  afterwards  I  read  St.  Augustiu's  work.  Of  the 
Letter  and  the  iSJptri^,  and  found,  contrary  to  my 
expectation,  that  he  also  understands  by  the  right- 
eonsoefls  of  Grod,  that  which  God  imputes  to  us  by 
justifying  us;  a  coincidence  which  afforded  roe  grati- 
fication, although  the  subject  is  imperfectly  stated 
ia  the  work,  and  this  father  does  not  explain 
lunMelf  fully  or  clearly  on  the  doctrine  of  im- 
potaiioD " 

In  order  to  confirm   Luther  in  the  doctrine 


of  grace,  there  wanted  but  his  visiting  the  coiuitry 
in  which  grace  had  become  extinct,  that  is,  Italy. 
We  need  not  describe  the  Italv  of  the  Boigias. 
There  indisputably  existed  at  this  period  a  cha- 
racteristic of  which  history  has  seldom  or  never 
presented  another  instance  ;  a  reasoning  and  scien- 
tific perversity,  a  magnificent  ostentation  of  crime ; 
to  sum  up  Uie  whole  in  one  word,  the  priest- 
atheist,  king  in  his  own  belief  of  the  world.  This 
belonged  to  the  age ;  but  w^hat  belonged  to  the 
country,  and  what  cannot  change,  is  the  uncon- 
querable paganism  which  has  ever  existed  in 
Italy ;  where,  despite  every  effort,  nature  is 
pagan,  and  art  follows  nature,  a  glorious  comedy, 
tricked  out  by  Raphael,  and  sung  by  Ariosto.  The 
men  of  the  North  could  but  faintly  appreciate  all 
that  there  is  of  grave,  lofty,  and  divine  in  Italian 
art,  discerning  in  it  only  sensuality  and  carnal 
temptations  ;  their  best  defence  against  which  was 
to  close  their  eyes  and  pass  on  quickly,  cursing  as 
they  passed.  Nor  were  tliey  less  shocked  by 
Italy's  austercr  part,  policy  and  jurisprudence. 
The  Germanic  nations  have  ever  instinctively 
rejected  and  cursed  the  Roman  law.  Tacitus  de- 
scribes how  on  the  defeat  of  Varus,  the  Germans 
took  their  revenge  on  the  juridical  forms  to  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  subject  them :  having 
nailed  the  head  of  a  Roman  lawyer  to  a  tree,  one 
of  these  barbarians  ran  his  tongue  through  with  a 
bodkin,  exclaiming,  '*  Hiss,  viper  I  hiss,  now  !" 
This  hatred  of  the  legists,  perpetuated  throughout 
the  Middle  Age,  was,  as  it  will  be  seen,  wai-mly 
participated  in  by  Luther  ;  as,  indeed,  might  have 
been  expected.  The  legist  and  the  theologian  are 
the  two  poles— the  one  believes  in  liberty,  the 
other  in  grace  ;  the  one  in  man,  the  other  in  God. 
Italy  has  always  entertained  the  first  of  these 
beliefs ;  and  the  Italian  reformer,  Savonarola, 
who  preceded  Luther,  only  proposed  a  change  in 
works  and  manners,  and  not  in  faith. 

Behold  Luther  in  Italy.     The  hour  that  one  first 

descends  from  the  Alps  into  this  glorious  land  is 

one  of  joy,  of  vast  hopes  ;  and,  indisputably,  Luther 

hoped  to  confirm  his  faith  in  the  holy  city,  and 

lay  his  doubts  on  the  tombs  of  the  holy  apostles. 

Nor  was  he  without  a  sense  of  the  attraction  of 

ancient,  of  classic  Rome  ;  that  sanctuary  of  the 

learning  which  he  had  so  ardently  cultivated  in 

his  poor  Wittemberg.     His  first  experience  of  the 

country  is  being  lodged  in  a  monastery,  built  of 

marble,  at  Milan  ;  and  so  as  he  proceeds  from 

convent  to  convent,  he  finds  it  like  changing  from 

palace  to  palace.     In  all,  alike,  the  way  of  living 

is  lavish   and  sumptuous.     The  candid   German 

was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  magnificence  in 

which    humility    arrayed    herself,    at  the  regal 

splendour  that  accompanied  penitence  ;  and  he 

once  ventured  to  tell  the   Italian  monks  that  it 

would  be  better  not  to  eat  meat  of  a  Friday  ;  an 

observation   which  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  for 

he  narrowly  escaped  an  ambush  they  laid  for  him. 

He  continues  his  journey,  sad    and    undecided, 

on  foot,  across  the  burning  plains  of  Lombardy. 

By  the  time  he  reaches  Padua  he  is  fairly  iU  ; 

but  he  persists,  and  enters  Bologna  a  dying  man. 

The  poor  traveller's  head  has  been  overcome  by 

the  blaze  of  the  Italian  sun,  by  the  strange  sights 

he  has  seen,  the  strangeness  of  manners  and  of 

sentiments.    He  took  to  bis  bed  at  Bologna,  the 

stronghold  of  the  Roman  law  and  the  legists^  in 
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the  tiriii  expectatiun  of  speedy  dfutli ;  Htren^theii- 
ing  himself  by  whispering  in  the  words  of  the 
prophet  and  the  apoeUe,  ^  The  just  roan  lives  by 
faith."  In  one  of  his  conversations  he  displays 
with  much  simplicity  the  horror  felt  of  Italy  by 
the  worthy  Germans:  ''The  Italians  require  no 
more  to  take  away  your  life  than  that  you  should 
look  into  a  glass;  and  can  deprive  you  of  all  your 
senses  by  secret  poisons.  The  very  air  is  deadly 
in  Italy.  Tliey  close  the  windows  with  the  greatent 
care  at  night,  and  stop  up  all  the  crevices." 
Luther  asserts  that  both  he  and  the  brother  who 
accompanied  him  fell  ill  tlirough  having  slept  with 
the  wmdows  open  ;  but  two  pomegranates  that 
they  eat,  with  God^s  grace,  saved  their  lives.  He 
resumed  his  journey,  passed  through  Florence 
only,  and  at  last  entered  Rome.  He  alighted  at 
the  convent  of  his  order,  near  the  Pi/rta  dtl 
Popolo,  **  As  soon  as  I  arrived  I  fell  on  my  knees, 
raised  my  hands  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed, '  Hail, 
holy  Rome,  sanctified  by  holy  martyrs,  and  the 
blood  which  they  have  shed  here  !'"....  In  his 
enthusiasm,  he  says  he  hastened  to  every  sacred 
spot,  saw  all,  believed  all.  But  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  was  the  only  believer.  Christianity 
seemed  to  be  forgotten  m  this  capital  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  po])e  was  no  longer  the 
scandalous  Alexander  VI.,  but  the  choleric  and 
warlike  Julius  II. ;  and  this  father  of  the  faithful 
breathed  only  blood  and  desolation.  His  great 
artist,  Michael  Angelo,  represented  him  hurling 
his  benediction  at  Bologna,  like  a  Ju]iiter  hurling 
thunder ;  and  Julius  had  just  given  him  an  order 
for  a  tomb  to  he  as  large  as  a  temiile.  Twas  the 
monument,  of  which  the  Moses,  amongst  other 
statues,  has  come  down  to  us. 

The  sole  thought  of  the  pope,  and  of  Rome,  at 
this  period,  was  war  witli  the  Fn>ncli.  Had  Luther 
undertaken  to  speak  of  grace  and  the  powerlessncfts 
of  works  to  this  strange  priest,  who  besieged  towns 
in  penhtn,  and  who  but  a  short  time  before  would 
not  enter  Mirandf)la  except  through  the  breach,  he 
would  have  met  with  a  patient  littteuer  t  His  car- 
dinals, so  many  officers  serving  their  apprentice- 
ships to  war,  were  politicians,  diplomatists,  or  else 
men  of  letters,  learned  men  sprung  from  the  ranks 
of  the  people,  who  only  read  Cicero,  and  would 
have  feared  to  conipromi^  their  Latinity  by  opening 
the  Bible.  When  speaking  of  the  pope,  they  styled 
him  higk  pontiff;  a  canonized  saint  was,  in  their 
language,  rdatus  inUr  diruB  (translated  to  Olympus) ; 
and  if  they  did  happen  to  let  fail  an  allusion  to 
God*s  grace,  it  was  in  the  phrase,  Dforum  immor- 
talium  benefciii  (by  the  kind  add  of  the  immortal 
Gods).  Did  our  German  take  refuge  in  churches, 
he  haid  not  even  the  consolation  of  hearing  a  good 
mass.  The  Roman  priest  would  hurry  through  the 
divine  sacrifice  so  quickly,  that  when  Luther  was 
no  further  than  the  Gospels,  the  minister  who  per- 
formed service  was  dismissing  the  congregation 
with  the  words, ''  Ite,  mitta  ««(,"  (Ye  may  go,  ser- 
vice is  over.)  These  Italian  priests  would  often 
presume  to  hhow  off  the  freethinker,  and,  when 
consecrating  the  host,  to  exclaim  *'  PanU  et,  et  panii 
manebii."  (pread  thou  art,  and  bread  thou  shalt 
remain.)  To  veil  one's  head  and  fly  was  the  only 
resource  left  Luther  quitted  Rome  at  the  end  of 
a  fortnight,  bearing  with  him,  into  (jermany,  the 
eondemnation  of  luly,  and  of  the  Cliurch.  In  his 
npid  and  mddening  viait,  the  Saxon  had  seen 


enough  to  enable  him  tooondemn,  too  little  to  allow 
him  to  comprehend.  And,  beycmd  a  doubt,  for  a 
mind  preoccupied  with  the  moral  aide  of  ChriatiaD- 
ity,  to  have  discovered  any  religioo  in  that  world  of 
art,  law,  and  policy,  which  conatituted  ItalT,  wonld 
have  required  a  singular  effort  of  philoaopiiy.  *  1 
would  not,*'  he  somewhere  says,  **  I  would  not  have 
missed  seeing  Rome  for  a  himdred  thouaand  florint'* 
(which  words  he  re|>eat8  three  times).  1  diould 
ever  have  been  uneasy,  lest  I  might  hare  done  In- 
justice to  the  pope." 


CHAPTER  II. 
A.D.  1517— 152L 

LUTHia  ATTArXS  THE  IXDrLOBKCSi.—RB  BinUii  mi 
PAPAL  BULL— EAASMD8.  HirmiT,  VaAVS  VOV  SlOUir- 
OE3f.— LmiER  APPEAES  AT  THB  SIXT  OV  WOaMi.— ai 
IS  CAERIED  OFF. 

The  papacy  was  far  from  suspecting  her  danger. , 
Ever  since  tlie  thirteenth  century,  she  had  been 
clamoured  against  and  railed  at ;  nntil  the  world 
appeared  to  her  to  have  been  lulled  to  aleep 
by  the  monotonous  wranglings  of  the  acfaoob. 
ijicre  seemed  nothing  strikingly  new  left  to  beaakl : 
ever}'  one  had  talkcnl  himself  out  of  breath.  Wide- 
liff,  John  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  peneeotedyOon- 
denmed,  and  burnt,  had,  nevertheleaa,  had  time  to 
make  full  clearance  of  their  minds.  The  docton 
of  the  most  Catholic  University  of  Paris^the  Pierre 
d* Ainu's,  the  Clemcngises,  even  the  mild  Genon 
himself,  hnd  had,  respectively,  their  blow  at  the 
paitacy.  Patient  and  tenacious,  slie  laated,  how- 
ever, and  made  shift  to  live  on  ;  and  so  the  fifteenth 
centurv  slipped  away.  The  councila  of  Conatanee 
and  Bale  produced  greater  noise  than  result.  The 
popes  let  them  go  on  talking,  managed  to  get  the 
Pragmatic  acts  revoked,  quietly  rC'eatablialied 
their  dominion  in  Europe,  and  founded  a  great  so- 
vereignty in  Italy.  Julius  II.  conquered  for  the 
church  ;  Leo  X.  for  his  family.  The  latter,  yoong, 
worldly-minded,  fond  of  literature,  a  man  both  of 
pleasure  and  of  busine««,  like  tlie  rest  of  the  Me- 
dicis,  had  all  the  passions  of  his  age,  both  tboee  of 
tlie  old  po|>es  and  those  of  his  own  day.  He  aimed 
at  making  the  Medici  kings  ;  and  he  himself  a^a- 
tained  the  part  of  the  first  king  of  Chriatendom. 
Independently  of  that  expensive  scheme  of  dif^ 
macy  which  embraced  all  the  states  of  Eorope,  ho 
maintained  distant  scientific  relations,  pnshed  hit 
inquiries  even  into  the  north,  and  made  a  eoHection 
of  the  monuments  of  Scandinavian  hietory.  At 
R4)me,  he  built  St.  Peter's,  a  duty  bequeathed  lum 
by  Julius  II.  ;  who  had  not  sufficiently  ealea- 
lated  his  resources,  for  who  could  think  <n  money 
when  Michael  Angelo  laid  such  a  plan  before  him  I 
Speaking  of  the  Pantlie<in,  he  had  said,  "  I  will 
hang  it  up  three  hundred  feet  high  in  the  air." 
The  poor  Roman  state  was  not  strong  cnongfa  to 
contend  with  the  magnificent  genius  of  such  artirti^ 
whose  conceptions  even  the  ancient  Roman  enjrirB^ 
the  master  of  the  world,  would  hardly  have  Deen 
able  to  realize.  Leo  X.  had  begun  hia  pontifteale 
by  selling  Francis  I.  what  did  not  belong  to  him, 
the  rights  of  the  church  of  Franoe  ;  and.  ahortW 
afterwards,  in  order  to  raise  money,  be  haacnalod 
thirty  cardinals  at  once.  These  were  trifling  vs* 
sources.    He  was  not  owner  of  the   ninH  cf 
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;  Inb  mines  were  tbe  ancient  faith  of  the 
tbflir  ereduloua  good-nature  ;  and  he  had 
right  of  working  them  in  Germany  to  the 
aiH,  who  aucceeded  the  Austin  friars  in 
of  indulgences.  The  Dominican,  Tetzel,  an 
it  HKNmtebank,  went  about  with  great  bus- 
laj,  and  expoise,  disposing  of  his  ware  in 
irefaes,  pnblic  squares,  and  taverns.  He 
1  the  proceeds,  giving  in  the  smallest  re- 
t  ponibly  could  ;  a  fact  which  the  pope's 
Tonght  home  to  him  some  time  after.  As 
1  of  purchasers  waxed  leas,  it  became  expe- 
enhance  the  merit  of  the  specific,  which  had 
»  kmg  hawked  about  that  the  market  had 
The  fearless  Tetzel  had  pushed  rhetoric 
extremest  limits  of  amplification.  Boldly 
pious  lie  on  lie,  he  went  into  an  enumera- 
ill  the  evils  cured  by  this  panacea,  and,  not 
ing  himself  with  known  sins,  invented 
devised  stiange,  unheard-of  wickednesses,  of 
to  one  had  ever  dreamed  before  ;  and  when 
his  auditory  struck  with  horror,  coolly 
^  W^,  the  instant  money  rattles  in  the 
offers,  all  will  be  expiated  1" 
or  asserts  that  at  this  time  he  hardly  knew 
idnlgences  were;  but  when  he  saw  a  pro- 
of them,  proudly  displaying  the  name  and 
me  of  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  whom  the 
ad  appointed  to  superintend  the  sale  of 
Qces  in  Grermany,  he  was  seized  with  indig- 
A  mere  speculative  problem  would  never 
ought  him  into  contact  with  his  ecclesiastical 
rs;  but  this  was  a  question  of  good  sense  and 
f.  As  doctor  of  theology,  and  an  influential 
Mr  of  the  university  of  Witterobei^  which 
i<Kr  had  just  founded,  as  provincial  vicar  of 
(tin  friars,  and  the  vicar-generars  substitute 
lastoral  charge  and  visitation  of  Misnia  and 
^[ia,  he,  no  doubt,  thought  himself  more  re- 
le  than  any  one  else  for  the  safeguard  of  the 
Csitb.  His  conscience  was  aroused.  He 
;reat  risk  in  speaking;  but,  if  he  held  his 
he  believed  his  damnation  certain.  He 
n  legal  form,  applying  to  his  own  diocesan, 
lop  of  Brandenburg,  to  silence  Tetzel.  The 
replied,  that  this  would  be  to  attack  the 
»f  the  Church; that  he  would  involve  himself 
>le  of  every  kind,  and  that  it  would  be  wiser 
to  keep  quiet.  On  this,  Luther  addressed 
to  the  primate,  archbishop  of  Mentz  and  of 
>urg  (a  prince  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg, 
hostile  to  the  elector  of  Saxony),  and  sent 
St  of  propositions  which  he  offered  to  main- 
lainst  the  doctrine  of  indulgences.  We 
his  letter,  which  runs  to  great  length  in 
rinal  (October  31st,  1517). 
lerable  father  in  God,  roost  illustrious  prince, 
ife  to  cast  a  favourable  eye  on  me,  who  am 
t  and  ashes,  and  to  receive  my  request  with 
I  kindness.  There  is  circulated  throughout 
otry,  in  the  name  of  your  grace  and  lord- 
e  papal  indulgence  for  the  erection  of  the 
al  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  I  do  not  so 
bject  to  the  declamations  of  the  preachers  of 
iil2enoe,as  to  the  erroneous  idea  entertained 
'  the  poor,  simple,  and  unlearned,  who  are 
here  openly  avowing  their  fond  imaginations 
mbject.  This  pains  me,  and  turns  me  sick. 
rhey  fiuicy  that  souls  will  be  delivered  from 
Tf  aa  soon  aa  their  money  dinks  In  the 


(papal)  coffer.  They  believe  the  indulgence  to  be 
powerful  enough  to  save  the  greatest  sinner,  even 
one  (such  is  their  blasphemy)  who  might  have  vio- 
lated tlie  holy  mother  of  our  Saviour  1  .  .  . .  Great 
God  !  these  poor  souls,  then,  are  to  be  tau^t,  under 
your  authority,  to  death  and  not  to  life.  You  will 
incur  a  fearful  and  heavily  increasing  responsibility. 
.  ...  Be  pleased,  noble  and  venerable  father,  to 
read  and  take  into  consideration  the  folk)wing 
propositions,  in  which  is  shown  the  vanity  of  the 
indulgences  which  the  preachers  give  out  as  a 
certainty.** 

The  archbishop  making  no  reply,  Luther,  who 
misdoubted  such  would  be  the  case,  on  the  very 
same  day  at  noon  (October  31st,  151  J*  the  day  be- 
fore All  Saints*  Day)  aflBxed  his  propositions  to  the 
door  of  the  church  of  the  castle  of  Wittemberg, 
which  is  still  in  existence. 

''The  following  theses  will  be  maintained  at 
Wittemberg,  before  the  reverend  Martin  Luther, 
moderator,  &c,  1617: — 

'*  The  pope  neither  can  nor  will  remit  any  p^ialty 
except  such  as  he  has  himself  imposed,  or  in  con- 
formity with  the  canons. 

^  The  penitential  canons  are  for  the  living;  they 
cannot  impose  any  punishment  on  the  soul  of  the 
dead. 

''The  changing  of  canonical  punishment  into 
the  pains  of  purgatory  is  a  sowing  of  tares:  the  I 
bishops  were  clearly  asleep  when  they  suffered  sudi 
seed  to  be  sown. 

"  That  power  of  extending  relief  to  souls  in  pur- 
gatory, which  the  pope  can  exercise  throughout 
Christendom,  belongs  to  each  bishop  in  his  own 
diocese,  each  curate  in  his  own  parish  ....  Who 
knows  whether  all  the  souls  in  purgatory  would 
wish  to  be  released  !  is  said  to  have  been  auBked  by 
St  Severinus. 

"  Christians  should  be  taught,  that  unless  they 
have  a  superfluity,  they  ought  to  keep  their  money 
for  their  family,  and  lay  out  nothing  upon  their  sins. 

"  Christians  should  be  taught,  that  when  the  pope 
grants  indulgences,  he  does  not  so  much  seek  for 
their  money  as  for  their  earnest  prayers  in  his 
behalf. 

"  Christians  should  be  taught,  that  if  the  pope 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  extortions  of  the 
indulgence-preachers,  he  would  prefer  seeing  the 
basilica  of  St.  Peter's  reduced  to  ashes,  to  building 
it  with  the  flesh,  fleece,  and  bones  of  his  sheep. 

"The  pope's  wish  must  be,  if  indulgences,  a 
small  matter,  are  proclaimed  with  tlie  ringing  of  a 
bell,  with  ceremonial,  and  solenmity,  that  the 
Gospel,  so  great  a  matter,  should  be  preached  with 
a  hundred  bells,  a  hundi«d  ceremonies,  a  hundred 
solemnities. 

"  The  true  treasure  of  the  Church  is  the  sacro- 
sanct Gospel  of  the  glory  and  grace  of  God. 

"One  has  cause  to  hate  this  treasure  of  the 
Gospel,  by  which  the  first  become  the  last. 

"  One  has  cause  to  love  the  treasure  of  indul- 
gences, by  which  the  last  become  the  first. 

"  The  treasures  of  the  Gospel  are  the  nets  by 
which  rich  men  were  once  fished  for. 

"  The  treasures  of  indulgences  are  the  nets  with 
which  men's  riches  are  now  fished  for. 

"  To  say  that  the  cross,  placed  in  the  pope's 
arms,  is  equal  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  is  blas- 
phemy; 

''WhjdoM  not  the  pope,  out  of  hlsmoel  \uij 
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cliarity,  empty  purjaton',  in  which  arc  bo  many 
p'tuis  in  pniiishnx'nt  I  Thift  woulit  he  a  worthi<fr 
exfrci-so  of  his  power  than  frceini;  «i>uls  fi»r  money 
(this  money  hriiii;n  niiAfc^rtune),  and  to  put  to  what 
use  I  to  huiM  a  church. 

**  What  means  thia  atranf^  compaminn  of  Grod 
and  the  poi>e'H,  who,  for  moiiey*s  sake,  chan;i;e  the 
noiil  of  nn  iinpiiuin  i)crson,  of  one  of  God*ii  enemies, 
into  a  pioiiM  hciuI  and  one  acceptable  to  the  Lord  ) 

**  Cannt it  the  |M»po,  whose  ti*eawires  at  the  present 
moment  exceed  the  most  enonnouH  treaHures,  build 
a  sin;;le  church,  the  l>.-iHiiica  of  St.  IVter'a,  with  bin 
own  moiK'V,  rather  than  with  that  of  the  poor 
faithful  ! 

"  What  d<»c«  the  pojie  remit,  what  does  he  pi%'e 
thi^se  who,  by  ]»erfect  repentance,  are  entitled  to 
plenary  fon/iveness ! 

"  Far  from  us  all  theme  pr<»phf'ts,  who  say  to  the 
people  of  Christ — 'Ptact',  peace,*  and  do  not  give 
peacp. 

"  Far,  voTy  far,  all  those  prophets  who  nay  to 
Christ '.s  people — *  The  croes,  the  erva,"  and  do  not 
show  the  cn»>'s. 

"  Christians  should  be  exhorted  to  follow  Clirist, 
thr-ir  head,  thrr>ut:h  pains,  punishments,  and  hell 
kseif ;  HO  that  they  may  be  certified  that  it  is 
through  tribulations  heaven  is  entered,  and  not 
throu^rh  security  and  peace,  &e.** 

These  pmpiisitions,  which  are  all  nepitive  and 
polemic,  fnund  their  coniiilenient  in  the  followin<; 
do;;matic  thfses.  \\hich  were  published  by  Luther 
almiiMt  siniul(inuH>U'«lv  : — 

**  Man  bv  his  nature  cannot  will  that  G«>d  be 
God.  He  would  rather  himself  be  God,  and  that 
God  was  not  (iod. 

**  It  is  false  that  nppotite  is  free  to  choose  both 
ways  ;  it  is  not  free,  but  captive. 

"Then*  I'xists  in  nature,  before  God,  nothing 
save  ciMicnpiscenco. 

**  It  is  fal»<e  that  this  concupi«*cence  can  be  repii- 
lat«'d  by  the  virtue  of  ho))e.  For  hope  is  opposed 
to  charitv,  which  seeks  and  desires  onlv  what  is  of 
Gisi.  Hope  dm>H  not  come  of  our  merits,  but  of 
our  passions,  which  efface  imr  merits. 

"The  liest  and  only  infallible  preparation  and 
disposition  for  the  reci>ption  of  j^nice,  are  the 
choice  nnd  prctli>stinati4in  of  God  from  all  eteniity. 

"As  r»'}{ards  man,  nothin;;  pn'cedt»s  gi-ace,  except 
indisposition  to  KfHC**,  or  rather  rebellion. 

**  It  is  false  that  invincible  i;;noranee  is  any 
extenuation.  l({norancc  of  (iml,  of  oneself,  of  g(K>d 
works,  iH  the  invincible  nature  of  man,  &c.** 

The  publication  of  these  theses,  nnd  the  sermon 
in  the  vuljjar  timijue,  whieh  Luther  d<*livered  in 
support  (tf  them,  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  u|Kin 
Germany.  This  immo.*  ti<>n  of  liberty  to  grace, 
of  man  to  G«mI,  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  was 
recii^uiz'Ml  by  the  German  p^'ople  ss  the  true 
natiiiual  reliirion,  the  faith  which  fiottschalk  had 
profi's»*ed  in  tin*  days  «)f  Charlemai^ne,  in  the  very 
cradle  of  Gi'nitan  Christianity,  the  faith  of  Tauler, 
and  of  all  the  mystics  of  the  Low  Countries.  The 
people  throw  themselves  wildly  and  greedily  on  the 
r<-li:;ions  food,  fn>m  which  they  had  been  weaned 
since  the  fourteenth  century.  The  propositions 
wer**  printed  by  countless  thousands,  devourcii, 
circulated,  hawked  aliout.  Luther  was  alarmed  at 
his  own  success.  **  I  am  grieved,"  he  says,  "  to 
see  thera  printed  and  circulated  in  such  numbers  ; 
'tis  not  a  proper  wmy  of  inatnicting  tlie  people.    I 


m}-self  still  retain  some  doubts.  I  eonld  have 
proved  some  points  better,  and  should  haTO  omitted 
others,  had  I  foreseen  this."  He  seemed,  indeed, 
disposed  to  retract  ever}'thing,  and  to  submit.  "  I 
desire  to  obey,*'  he  said  ;  **  1  should  prefer  obegfing 
to  working  miracles,  even  had  I  the  giftof  minckiL'* 
But  these  pacific  resolutions  were  dissipfttod  bj 
Tetzel's  conduct,  in  burning  the  propositions.  The 
Wittemberg  students  retaliated  on  Tetzel's,  and 
Luther  expresses  some  regret  at  it.  However^  be 
published  his  Befulutlont,  in  support  of  bis  fint 
pro{iositions.  "  You  shall  see,*'  he  writes  to  a  friend 
my  Retuluthmet  ei  liefjHmfiome*  (resolutions  and  an- 
swers). Perhaps,  vuu  will  think  some  pmssgw 
more  free  than  was  required  ;  but  so  much  the 
more  intolerable  must  they  seem  to  the  flatterers  of 
Rome.  I  had  already  published  them  :  otherwise^ 
I  would  have  softened  them  down  a  little." 

The  noise  of  this  controversy  spread  begpond 
Germany,  and  reached  Rome.  It  is  said  that  LeoX. 
believed  the  whole  to  be  a  matter  of  professioiisl 
jealousy,  l»etwixt  the  Austin  friars  and  Dominieans; 
and  that  he  exclaimed,  **  Mere  monkish  ziTslry  I 
brother  Luther  is  a  man   of  genuis  I**     Lutbisr 
avowed  his  respect  for  the  pope,  and  at  the  same 
time  wrote  two  letters,  one  being  addressed  to 
Leo  X.,  in  which  he  submitted  himself  unrescrvedir 
to  him  and  to  his  decision  .   **  Most  holy  (atbcr, 
were  bis  concluding  words,  **  I  cast  m\'Belf  at  joor 
feet,  with  the  offer  of  myself,  and  all  that  is  in  me. 
Pronounce  the  sentence  of  life  or   death  ;  call, 
recall,  approve,  disapprove,  I  acknowledge  yoar 
voice  to  be  the  voice  of  Christ,  who  reigns  and 
speaks  in  you.    If  I  have  deserved  death,  I  shall 
not  flinch  from  dying,  for  the  earth  and  the  fulness 
thereof  are  the  Lord^s,  whose  name  be  blessed  far 
ever  and  ever  1     May  he  voucltsafe  your  eternal 
salvation  !    Amen  !"    (Day  of  tho  Blessed  Trinitjt 
1518).    The  other  letter  was  to  Staupitz,  the  vieai^ 
general,  whom  he  begged  to  forward  it  to  the  peps. 
In   this,   Luther  indicates  that  the  doctrine  M 
bud  maint:iined,  had  been  taught  him  by  Scanpits 
himself.     "  1  call  to  mind,  reverend  father,  tliat 
among  those  swe(>t  and   profitablo  diacoursts  of 
yours,  which  thrf»n|L;h  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jeanfl 
were  the  source  of  unspeakable  consiilatiou  to  nap 
you  treated  of  the  subject  of  rrpeMtanee,  and  that* 
forthwith,  moved  by  pity  for  the  numerous  eoo' 
sciences  which  are  tortured  by  innumerable  and 
insnpportable  prescriptions  as  to  the  true  way  of 
making  confession,  we  welcomed  your  wmrds  nB 
words  from  h<  aven,  when  yuu  said,  **  the  <mlw  tru£ 
rr/yittaiicf  it  that  ichich  hat  itt  betjinning  m  the  loft  fff 
juttirr  ami  of  O^td^^*  and  that  what  is  comntonly 
state<l  TO  be  the  end  of  repentance,  ought  rather  to 
l>e  its  beginning.     This  saying  of  yours  sunk  into 
me  like  the  sliarp  arrow  of  the  hunter.      I  felt 
emlnddened  to  wrestle  with  the  Scriptures,  which 
teach  repentance;  wrestling  full  of  charms,  daring 
which  the  words  of  Scripture  were  showered  from 
all  parts,  and  flew  around  hailing  and  applauding 
this  saying.     Aforetime,  there  was  no  harder  won 
for  me  in  Scripture  than  tliat  one  word,  repent- 
ance ;  albeit,  I  endeavoured  to  dissemble  bcfinv 
God,  and  express  my  love  of  obedience.     Now,  no 
word  sounds  so  sweetly  in  my  ear.     So  sweet  and 
lovely  arc  God's  commands  when  we  learn  to  rend 
them  not  in  books  only,  but  in  the  very  wonnda  of 
the  sweet  Saviour  I"— Both  those  letters  ara  dated 
irom  Heidelberg  (May  aoth,  1618),   when  the 
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Austin  firian  were  then  holding  a  provincial  synod, 
which  Luther  attended  to  maintain  his  doctrines 
against  every  comer.  This  famous  University, 
only  two  steps  from  the  Rhine,  and,  consequently, 
on  the  great  highroad  of  Germany,  was  indisputably 
the  moat  eonspicaous  theatre  from  which  the  new 
doctrine  could  be  declared. 

Rome  began  to  be  troubled.  .  The  master  of  the 
■Mred  palace,  the  aged  Dominican  Sylvestro  de 
PrieriOy  wrote  against  the  Austin  monk,  in  defence 
of  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas,  and  drew  upon 
himself  a  furious  and  overwhelming  reply  (the  end 
of  August,  1518).  Luther  was  immediately  cited 
to  sppear  at  Rome  within  sixty  days.  The  emperor 
Maximilian  had  recommended  the  papal  court  not 
to  precipitate  matters,  promising  to  do  whatever 
it  ehonld  order  with  regard  to  Luther;  but  to  no 
porpoee.  His  zeal  was  somewhat  mistrusted  ;  for 
certain  speeches  of  his  had  travelled  thither,  which 
aoanded  ill  in  the  pope's  ears.  "  What  your  monk 
ii  doing,  is  not  to  be  regarded  with  contempt,"  the 
emperor  had  said  to  Pfeffinger,  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony's minister  ;  **  the  game  is  about  to  begin  with 
the  priests.  Make  much  of  him  ;  it  may  be  that 
«e  may  want  him."  More  than  once  he  had  in- 
dulged in  bitter  complaints  of  priests  and  clerks. 
"This  pope,"  he  said,  speaking  of  Leo  X.,  **  has 
behaved  to  me  like  a  knave.  I  can  truly  say  that 
I  have  never  met  with  sincerity  or  good  faith  in 
toy  pope;  but,  with  God's  blessing,  I  trust  this  will 
be  the  last."  This  was  threatening  language  ;  and  it 
VM  also  recollected  that  Maximilian,  by  way  of 
eieetiiig  a  definitive  reconciliation  between  the 
empire  and  the  holy  see,  had  entertained  the  idea 
of  making  himself  pope.  Leo  X.,  therefore,  took 
good  care  not  to  make  him  the  umpire  in  this 
quarrel,  whidi  was  daily  growing  into  fresh 
importanee. 

All  Luther's  hopes  lay  in  the  elector's  protec- 
tioiL    Either  out  of  regaord  for  his  new  university 
or  penonal  liking    for  Luther,  this  prince   had 
ilways  taken  him  under  his  special  protection.   He 
hid  been  pleased  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
Uking  his  doctor's  degree;  and,  in  1517)  Luther  re- 
tvns  thanks  by  letter  for  a  present  of  cloth  for 
a  gown  to  keep  him  warm  through   the  winter. 
Lather  had  little  fear  that  the  elector  would  be 
offended  with  him  for  an  explosion,  which  laid  all 
the  blame  at  the  door  of  the  archbishop  of  Mentz 
tod  Magdeburg,  a  prince  sprung  from  the  house  of 
fiiandenburg,  and,  consequently,  the  enemy  of  that 
of  Saxony.  Finally  (and  this  was  a  powerful  motive 
to  inspire  him  with  confidence),  the  elector  had  an- 
Boonosd  that  he  knew  no  other  rule  of  faith  than 
the  Scriptures.    Luther  reminded  him  of  this  in 
the    follovring    passage   (March    27th,   1519):— 
"Doctor  J.  Staupitz,  my  true  father  in  Christ,  tbld 
Be  that,  talking  one  day  with  your  electoral  high- 
Bess  of  those  preachers  who,  Instead  of  declaring 
the  pure  word  of  God,  preach  to  the  people  only 
vretched  quibbles  or  human  traditions,  you  ob- 
lervedy  that   Holy  Scripture    speaks    with  such 
ttajesty  and  fulness  of  evidence  as  to  need  none  of 
these  weapons  of  disputation,  compelling  one  to  ad- 
Jsiit,  *  Never  man  spoke  like  this  man.   He  does  not 
teadi  like  the  Scribes  and  Phariusees,  but  as  one 
having  authority.'     And  on  Staupitz's  approving 
those  sentiments,  yon  said  to  him, '  Your  hand,  then ; 
and  pledge  me  your  word  that  for  the  future  you 
viU  preach  this  new  doctrine.' "    The  natural  com- 


plement of  this  passage  occurs  in  a  manuscript  life 
of  the  elector  by  Spalatin : — "  With  what  pleasure 
did  he  not  listen  to  sermons  and  read  God's  word, 
especially  the  Evangelists,  whose  beautiful  and 
comforting  sentences  were  ever  in  his  mouth  I  But 
that  which  he  continually  repeated  was  the  saying 
of  Christ,  as  recorded  by  St.  John:  '  Without  Me 
ye  can  do  nothing ;'  and  he  used  this  text  to  combat 
the  doctrine  of  free-will,  even  before  Ei'asmus  of 
Rotterdam  had  dared,  in  various  publicatious,  to 
maintain  this  wretched  liberty  against  God's  word. 
Often  has  he  said  to  me,  how  can  we  have  free  will, 
since  Christ  himself  has  said,  ^Sine  me  nihil  potegtU 
faeere,*  (Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.)"  It 
would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  infer  from  this  that 
Staupitz  and  his  disciple  were  only  instruments 
in  the  elector's  hands.  The  Reformation  introduced 
by  Luther  was  clearly  spontaneous;  and  the  elec- 
tor, as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  was  alarmed 
by  Luther's  boldness.  He  relished,  accepted,  took 
advantage  of,  the  Reformation,  but  would  never 
have  begun  it.  On  the  15th  of  February,  1518, 
Luther  writes  to  his  prudent  friend,  Spalatin,  the 
elector's  chaplain,  secretary,  and  confidant: — 
**  Look  at  the  clamourers  who  go  about  reporting,  to 
my  great  annoyance,  that  all  this  is  the  work  of  our 
must  illustrious  prince.  To  hearken  to  them,  it  is 
ho  who  has  been  egging  me  on,  in  order  to  spite  the 
archbishop  of  Magdeburg  and  of  Mentz.  I  beg 
you  to  consider  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  apprize 
the  prince  of  this.  It  distresses  me  exceedingly  that 
his  highness  should  be  suspected  on  my  account.  To 
become  a  cause  of  strife  between  such  great  princes 
is  enough  to  terrify  one."  And  he  holds  the  same 
language  to  the  elector  himself,  in  the  account  he 
sends  him  of  the  conference  of  Augsburg  (Novem- 
ber). On  March  21st  he  writes  to  J.  Lange,  sub- 
sequently archbishop  of  Saltzburg  :  ^  Our  prince 
has  taken  me  and  Carlstadt  under  his  protectiosy 
and  this  nv-ithont  waiting  to  be  entreated.  He  will 
not  allow  of  my  being  dragged  to  Rome:  this  they 
know,  and  it  is  a  thorn  in  their  side."  The  inference 
would  be,  that  Luther  had  already  received  positive 
assurance  of  protection  from  the  elector.  But,  on 
the  2 1st  of  August,  15 18,  he  writes  to  Spalatin  in  a 
more  confidential  letter:  **  1  do  not  yet  see  how  I 
can  avoid  the  censures  with  which  I  am  threatened,, 
except  the  prince  comes  to  my  aid.  And  yet,  I 
would  rather  endure  all  the  censures  in  the  world 
than  see  his  highness  blamed  on  my  account.  .  .  . 
The  best  step  I  can  take,  in  the  opinion  of  our  wise 
and  learned  friends,  is  to  ask  the  prince  for  a  safe- 
conduct  (fa^mm,  tU  rooant,  amductum  per  fuum  do- 
minium), I  am  sure  he  will  refuse  me ;  so  that,  they 
say,  I  shall  have  a  good  excuse  for  not  appearing  at 
Rome.  Have  the  kindness,  then,  to  procure  me  from 
our  most  illustrious  prince  a  rescript,  to  the  effect 
that  he  refuses  to  grant  me  a  safe-conduct,  and 
leaves  me,  if  I  venture  on  the  journey,  to  my  own 
risk  and  peril.  You  will  be  doing  me  a  most  im- 
portant service;  but  it  must  be  done  quickly,  for 
time  presses,  and  the  day  appointed  is  at  hand." 
Luther  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of 
writing  this  letter,  since  the  prince,  though  he  did 
not  apprize  him  of  it,  was  busied  providing  for  his 
safety.  He  had  managed  that  Luther  should  be  i 
examined  by  a  legate  in  Germany,  in  the  free  city  i 
of  Augsbui^,  where  he  himself  happened  to  be  at  { 
this  very  moment,  no  doubt  to  concert  measures 
with  the  magistracy  for  the  security  of  Luther's 
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|s»4«*i«  M\  thi«  tUnKi'mu*  iiitrrviow.  No  rl<Hiht  it  w 
t\*  «h«>  f<«ol  i»f  lhi«  iin  wh\o  |inivt(|i'nr(*'ii  Wftti'liin^ 
«««vr  l.uiUrr  thnt  wiMiinM  iiltril>iit«*tlii' nfitlnwrarc 
i«r  iht%«i  «iiiil  niiiK««(rn(i'it  l»  nrpwrrvr  liiiii  from  any 
iiitt)Mi«h  tht*  lulimiv  iiiiKlit  Uv  fnr  liim.  For  liiN 
o«n  pcirl.  in  \%\n  r<MiniKi»  ami  niiiipliritjr  hft  wnit 
oti^ialit  (iMwnril.  «iOii>iit  rli*jirly  kiiiiwin)(  wlmt  the 
printv  woiiM.or  woiilil  nol.ilo  in  lii«  fiivour(Se|it.  2). 
*■  1  h««<»  «Niil.  ami  I  rp|*rAl.  tlml  I  ilo  iifit  want  our 
pnni*i\  whi*  in  iiint*i«iiiit  nf  tlm  wholo  affiiir,  to  t*ko 
iIh>  ulislii^l  dlrii  in  ilrfi^niH*  of  ni)-  ^)ni|HNiitionH.  .  . 
li«*l  hnn  «HH*iir««  nu»  frimi  viivlriin*,  if  li<*  ran  do  an 
«uh<Mi1  <*«Miipn>miwns  hin  iiitrrrtta;  if  ho  cannot,  I 
am  nHiil>  to  fa^s*  mU  ihr  liangrr.** 

t'aiftano  tlo  Vio.iho  logait*.  wbm rrrtainly  a  jud^ 
ni«C  mnoh  li«  b*'  fcaiMnl.  Up  Imil  liiniM'lf  writuni 
that  it  wan  lawful  in  tnlorpirt  Scriptun*  without 
fi«ll«i«ing  thv  ti«mMi«  of  thi*  fathrni  {e»mlrA  torrrn- 
t^m  SS.  fsttrmm).  Thi«  iinil  otht'r  lUriug  oninioiui 
had  r^^ntli'nnl  him  iMHiii*«hat  anuniahh*  to  thr  min- 
pit^im  iif  horwiy.  Hut,  nrlrclril  hy  thi»  |Kii»e  to 
c<mip«^w*  lhi«  tliir«*n*nrr,  ho  mM  aNiut  hin  huNinran 
liko  a  pi^ilioian.  ami  iHily  atlarkiMl  that  fHirt  of 
Lnth^rV  tWtrim*  «hii*h  nhi>«tk  tho  |mlitioaI  and 
AkhiI  |H««tiri»f  tho  rinirt  of  Uonip;  kivpin^  to  the 
pnielit*al  iqutvlion  of  thorrAininr  of  imiulKym'rt,  with- 
out nHnirriiiit  to  tho  ii|>r«Hilativi*  quvittion  of  fn^co. 
"  Whon  I  «a»  rtUM  to  Aupibunc,  I  olioyfil  the 
aummiMishnt  «iih  a  utrony;  fcuanl,  ami  undtMr  tho 
fptarantoo  of  Fro«lori*»k,  clwtor  of  Saxtmy.  who  had 
otimmonilrd  mo  to  tho  authorition  of  Aup^hurp. 
Thoy  wore  oxetHslingly  watchful  ovor  nie,  and 
WAriiOil  momM  to  tnu^trnx^f  to  tho  lulians  and 
U>  o<H*how  all  c\)m|tani«m»liip  with  them.  I  did  not 
know,  lhi\v  aaid.  what  a  l^ith  «a^  1  ronuiin«*d 
at  Au(rd>«ir|{  i^^v  thm*  w  h«^o  dii\-ii  without  any  iiafo- 
<HHiduci  fr^nn  tho  omjvr^w ;  durinfr  which  interval 
an  Italian  of\on  came  x*>  invite  mo  to  \it\\  the 
(wi>1mal,  hein^  diKs^impf^l  hy  no  refuMl.  •  Yim 
oiipht  t«>  rpiract.*  ho  wi^ild  nay :  *  ytMi  have  bat  to 
nit«-r  one  wttrti.  rrni«%-k.  Tho  cJuMinal  will  report 
fnvonrahli  of  vi>ii,  and  vim  will  ntum  with  honour 
f*->  yonr  pnnoe.*  **  Amimptt  mhor  iii»taDce»  which 
hr  addiMvs  in  op.W  t.-*  prrsnadc  him.  wa*  that  of 
the  tamoin>  Jimchirr.  dr  KIi-itpk  whii.  mhco  he  made 
hill  Mihmiviiiin.  wa#  nnt  hin-urai.  a^thtni^h  he  had 
ad^'anred  hi>rfi*r!al  j*r>ipiiMiii.in& 

••  At  ihr  »'nd  I  if  ilirnr  da\>  :bf  bwihw  <vf  Troni 

I  ■ 

arhvpfi,  «-hr>  nhnw-erl  ihr  nardinit.  a  sftfo-CAdurt 
fmrr.  thr  omnemr.  Hr.  lh»  1  va:!^  cp»<i  him 
with  all  huniiiirv  1  flank  a:  first  on  my  knotetk. 
thoTi  ahanoti  n:«^-lf  V  ih(  cr-iunr..  knc  a.>  mnaiDed 
ar  hv-  took  nor  die  *  nw  unii.  thnrr  nrJfTed.  He 
w««.  oTCO^inc'^  TiinaM^..  anc  rvinm*;«-od  tbe  bripe 
thu  1  flhouic  atirr  o'v  mwilutintt.  The  foTlr'W- 
inj  da>.  wImw.  :  iw»it'«-..'^  ri*roMfC  v-  mran 
an;  ttainc.  ti'  aM'K.  nif..  '  l*i  yn\,  Uiink  ibo  jtnpf 
nrnlft    nimd»    I'viTinari  Z»t    \ni,    fttcbt-ve    thf- 

pnnrof  wil    gf  v    wur  ii  ymr  Qt'!«*np#  ■     Oh,  no  " 

WhiTi    w-il    %rn.    niii.    k   ?T«jic-T'ia«- ** 

■  i  nflcr  nnavn.  ^mt-  ir,»  «!»«*?.  The  pfipr 
miMRriDpnii'  if^wrr'^  lii*  intit  anc  wroif^  t/<  thf 
rhuTi.  an.  *^'rn  v  mii«u?  Snuaiu.  anc  Pirftn- 
r'T  iii.-zrinr  lu*^  v  r"^'  m*  ui  i«  inn*,  aric  v 
xnM«'  ta  III'  "^•■**u:iiii  •■  U!>  U*— rr*  Ni*^ytiii' 
m"  :itt»'  t--;  ut\.  w  /»/» •/«*! 'If'  w»?ni.  re  rfctlMT 
li»^  u  I.  T-*-  aavfc.  '•■»'*"  fa  I  I.urori*  Ahl  w  xhr 
e»p»«:i.'  II  n.kou-  «•».•  ••fiutrui-L  aiiL  i»irafi*-a.  Hf 
m-iiQu  n<»"  CMTT-    Ui'    J  Kill*  »  uru*'!Y  ini'  »*flfri.  and 

ii  sm  eomizanei  of 


Had  the  cardhial  conducted  _ 

aenae  and  diacretion  towardi  dm^  ^d  ka 
me  wlicn  I  fell  at  hia  feet»  ^ 
have  gone  so  far.    For  At  tlial  tSi-if  j 
faint  notion  of  the  papnl 
bi«n  ailent,  I  would  readi] 
It  was  then  the  style  and  cwlsa  of  th* 
K<»me  for  the  pope  to  ny,  in 
mattera, — *  Dj  rirtue  of  oar 
in  this  thing  to  onnelTes^  umoI  il 
if  it  had  never  been.'    On 
mainvd  (rv  both  partkn  to  wmbl    I 
p«>po  would   give    thre« 
buHineaa  atill  in  the  bag.** 
The  following  detuta  _ 

Luther  wrate  to  Spalatin  ( ^  , 

while  he  waa  at  Angabnrg^  aad  2a 
going  on  (October  14ih): — ^F«r 
the  ii*gate  has  been  eon 
againyt  me ....  He 
or  even  in  privatCyne 

cimfeaaynurerroryW 

the  pope  will  have  h  saw*.  .  t  .  At 

vailed  upon  to  allow  aa 

ing,  which  I  did  in  the 

Feilitaeh,  the 

tlie  legate  wonld  have 

had  written,  and  ajpua 

He  favtmrpd  »e  wiika 

had  ferveted  c«i  of  ana  «r 

mmancca,  and  fhnMba  ka  1 

cloaed  my  bmmiIl     la 

speak,  but  be 

and  nsnrping  the 

I  began  to 

show  ne  thai 

preaiOy 

tl\-«MIIV   of 

into  what 

this.    As  f«r 

and  tnmed 

auMttmf  III] 

»  written  thai  C^OH.  )w 

the  trauoiRa.  4x.    1 

Aryvinnf 

father  SasTitta. 

to  rrtraci,  ^^i^np  &■  1 

one  beticr  mrlinwi  v<  nn 

pntanto  foUi 


tiitthcs-. 
blnmi.  lj 
poiM    111 

iiapn-  anc 
withoin 

1 


\^» 


amkavih  ib  ihr 
Aiic«>ban:.  karnip 
thfoimph'y 
kwc  arsennn  of 
Iflan  ina  xht 
Mi;ipcne«  h» 
coi  ibr  mmel  af 
and  OB  GcBwim.    Be 
him   nf •  : — •■ 
frdiow  xhr  diraaH^  af 
anc  nn;  and  ■»«•' 
meai»  thf  lepaae)  lai 
ruarani««  itit  on 
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■funst  me^  in  my  abeence,  by  writing,  than  to  make 
awmy  with  me,  uioald  I  be  present,  by  treachery." 
Ttnte  feari  were  well  founded.  The  court  of 
RBme  was  about  to  address  itself  directly  to  the 
siettoa*  of  Saxony.  It  required  Luther  at  any  cost. 
Already  the  legate  had  eomplained  bitterly  to 
Wedene  of  Luther's  presumption,  and  had  be- 
■ooffht  him  to  send  him  back  to  Augsburg,  or  to 
banb  him,  if  he  would  not  sully  his  own  glory, 
nd  that  «f  his  ancestors,  by  protecting  this 
wreldied  monk.  "  I  heard  jrest^day  from  Nurem- 
htrg  that  Charles  ron  Miltitz  is  on  his  way  with 
three  brieiii  from  the  pope  (according  to  an  eye- 
witness  worthy  of  all  faith),  to  seize  and  hand  me 
erer  bodily  to  the  pontiff.  But  I  have  appealed  to 
thelbrthooming  ooandl.**  It  was  full  time  for  him 
to  meet  die  pope,  since,  as  the  legate  had  informed 
npsderiCy  he  was  already  condemned  at  Rome. 
Lothary  in  making  this  fr^sh  protest,  adhered 
itrietly  to  all  the  juridical  forms.  He  avowed  his 
wilfingneas  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  pope, 
when  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  cause;  but  here 
the  pope  might  err,  as  St  Peter  himself  had  erred. 
He  appoUed  to  the  general  council,  which  was 
•openor  to  tbe  pope,  from  all  the  pope's  decrees 
igainst  him.  But  he  was  afraid  of  some  sudden 
Twloiee;  of  being  privily  borne  off  from  Wittem- 
bcav.  *  You  have  been  misinformed,'*  he  writes 
to  Mialatin,  *  I  have  not  taken  my  leave  of  the 
people  of  '^ittemberg.  I  have  used,  it  is  true,  the 
Mtowing  or  similar  terms: — *  You  are  all  aware 
that  I  am  an  uncertain  and  unsettled  preacher. 
How  often  have  I  not  left  you  without  bidding  you 
Cuewell !  Should  this  happen  again,  and  I  not  re- 
tam,  eonsider  that  I  have  bid  you  farewell  now." 
On  December  2nd,  he  writes,  <*  I  am  advised  to  ask 
the  prince  to  shut  me  up  a  prisoner  in  some  castle, 
ind  to  be  pleased  to  write  to  the  legate  that  he  has 
as  in  a  sure  place,  where  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
answer.**  He  wrote  on  the  19th  of  the  preceding 
Booth,  ''It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  the  prince 
and  lie  university  are  with  me.  A  conversation 
has  eome  to  my  knowledge  that  took  place  concern- 
ing me  at  the  court  of  the  bishop  of  Brandenburg. 
Some  one  observed, '  He  is  supported  by  Erasmus, 
Fabrieinsy  and  other  learned  persons.'  '  The  pope 
vonld  care  nothing  for  that/  replied  the  bidiop, 
'were  not  the  university  of  Wittemberg  and  the 
deetor,  too,  on  his  ride.' "  Yet  Luther  spent  the 
latter  part  of  this  year  (1518)  in  lively  anxiety, 
and  had  some  thoughts  of  leaving  Grermany.  *'  To 
avoid  drawing  down  any  danger  on  your  highness, 
I  will  quit  your  dominions,  and  go  whithersoever 
God  in  h^  mercy  shall  conduct  me,  trusting,  what- 
ever may  befall,  in  his  divine  will.  I  therefore  re- 
ipeetlully  bid  farewell  to  your  highness;  and  among 
vfaataver  people  I  may  take  my  abode,  I  shall  re- 
■Mmber  vour  kindness  with  never-ceasing  grati- 
tode."  At  this  moment,  indeed,  hamight  consider 
Saxony  an  insecure  abode.  The  pope  was  endea- 
foning  to  win  over  the  elector.  Charles  von  Miltitz 
was  commissioned  to  offer  him  the  golden  rose,  a 
U|h  distinetion  usually  conferred  by  the  court  of 
Rone  on  kings  only,  as  the  reward  of  their  filial 
fuHj  towards  the  Church.  This  was  a  diflBcult 
trial  for  the  elector;  as  it  compelled  him  to  come  to 
a&linet  explanation,  and,  perhaps,  to  draw  down 
gnat  danger  upon  himself.  The  elector's  hesita- 
ikn  b  apparent  fh)m  a  letter  of  Luther's: — **  The 
altogether  against  my  publishing  the 


acts  of  the  conference  of  Augsburg,  but  after- 
wards gave  me  permission,  and  thev  are  now  print- 
ed... .  In  his  uneasiness  about  me,  he  would  prefer 
my  being  any  where  else.  He  summoned  me  to 
Litchenbierg,  where  I  had  a  long  conference  with 
Spalatin  on  the  subject,  and  expressed  my  resolve, 
in  case  the  censures  were  fulminated,  not  to  stay. 
He  told  me,  however,  not  to  be  in  such  haste  to 
start  for  France."  This  was  written  on  the  13th 
of  December;  on  the  20th,  Luther's  doubts  were 
past  The  elector  had  returned  for  answer,  with 
true  diplomatic  reserve,  that  he  professed  himself 
a  most  obedient  son  of  holy  mother  Church,  and 
entertained  a  great  respect  for  the  pontifical  sanc- 
tity, but  required  an  inquiry  into  the  matter  by 
disinterested  judges;  a  certain  means  of  ensuring 
procrastination,  since,  #n  the  interim,  incidents 
might  occur  to  lessen  or  delay  the  danger.    To 

Siin  time  was  every  thing.  In  fact,  the  emperor 
ed  in  the  followine  January;  the  interregnum 
commenced,  and  Frederic  became,  by  Maximilian's 
own  choice,  vicar  of  the  empire  until  the  hour  of 
election.  Feeling  himself  secure,  Luther  addressed 
(March  3rd,  1619)  a  haughty  letter  to  the  pope, 
but  respectfully  worded: — ^^Most  holy  father,  I 
cannot  support  the  weight  of  your  wratn,  yet  know 
not  how  to  escape  from  the  burthen.  Thanks  to 
the  opposition  and  attacks  of  my  enemies,  my  words 
have  spread  more  widely  than  I  could  have  hoped 
for,  and  they  have  sunk  too  deeply  into  men's 
hearts  for  me  to  retract  them.  In  these  our  days, 
Germany  flourishes  in  erudition,  reason,  and  genius; 
and  if  I  would  honour  Rome  before  her,  I  must 
beware  of  retractation,  which  would  be  only  sully- 
ing the  Roman  Church  still  further,  and  exposing 
it  to  public  accusation  and  contempt  It  is  they 
who,  abusing  the  name  of  your  holiness,  have  made 
their  absurd  preaching  subserve  their  infamous 
avarice,  and  have  sullied  holy  things  with  the 
abomination  and  reproach  of  Egypt,  that  have 
done  the  Roman  Church  injury  and  dishonour 
with  Germany.  And,  as  if  this  was  not  mischief 
enough,  it  is  against  me,  who  have  striven  to  oppose 
those  monsters,  that  their  accusations  are  directed. 
But  I  call  God  and  men  to  witness,  most  holy 
father,  that  I  have  never  wished,  and  do  not  now 
desire  to  touch  the  Roman  Church  or  your  sacred 
authority;  and  that  I  acknowledge  most  explicitly 
that  this  Church  rules  over  all,  and  that  nothing, 
heavenly  or  earthly,  is  superior  to  it,  save  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord." 

From  this  moment,  Luther  had  made  up  his 
mind,  A  month  or  two  before,  indeed,  he  had 
written,  '^  The  pope  will  not  hear  of  a  judge,  and  I 
will  not  be  judged  by  the  pope.  So  he  will  be  the 
text,  and  I  the  gloss."  In  another  letter  he  says 
to  Spalatin  (March  13),  <<  I  am  in  travail  with  St 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  am  thinking  of 
a  sermon  on  the  Passion ;  whilst,  in  addition  to  my 
ordinary  lessons,  I  teach  children  of  an  evening, 
and  explain  the  Lord's  prayer  to  them.  Along 
with  this,  I  turn  over  the  decretals  for  matter  for 
my  new  dispute,  and  find  Christ  so  altered  aind  cru- 
cified in  tliem,  that  (hark  in  your  ear)  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  pope  is  not  antichrist  himself,  or  the 
apostle  of  antichrist."  However  far  Luther  might 
go,  the  pope  had  henceforward  little  chance  of 
tearing  his  favourite  theologian  frx)m  a  power- 
ful pnnce,  on  whom  a  majority  of  the  electora 
were  conferring  -the  empire.    Miltitz  changed  his 
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tone,  and  stated  that  the  pope  would  even  yet  be 
contented  with  a  retractation.  Ho  met  Luther  as 
a  friend,  flattered  him,  owned  that  he  had  got  the 
whole  wnrld  with  him  away  from  the  pope,  stated 
that  on  his  journey  he  could  scarcely  find  two  men 
out  of  five  to  defend  the  papacy,  tiicd  to  persuade 
him  to  ffo  and  explain  to  the  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
but  could  not  prove  that  he  was  authorized  to  make 
this  proposition,  either  by  the  pope  or  the  arch- 
bishop. The  advice  was  suspicious  ;  Luther  was 
aware  that  he  had  been  burnt  in  eflig>'  at  Rome 
( papyraoeut  Martinus  in  eampo  Floras  publiee  com- 
buMufy  fx€cratu$,  d€Tvtu$).  He  returned  a  cool  reply 
to  Miltitz,  and  apprized  him  that  one  of  his  envoi's 
had  inspired  such  suspicions,  at  Wittembcn^,  as  to 
have  narrowly  escaped  being  thrown  into  the  Elbe. 
**  If,  as  yon  intimate,  my  refusal  will  compel  you  to 
come  yourself,  God  grant  you  a  ha])py  journey. 
For  my  part,  I  am  extremely  busy,  and  have  nei- 
ther time  nor  money  for  such  excursions.  Fare- 
well, excellent  man."  (May  IJth.)  On  Miltitz's 
arrival  in  Germany,  Luther  had  said  that  he  would 
hold  his  tongue,  provided  his  opponents  would 
theirs  ;  but  uiey  releaHed  him  from  keeping  his 
word,  for  doctor  Eck  solemnly  defied  him  to  a  dis- 
putation at  Leipsic,  and  the  faculties  of  i'aris,  Lou- 
vaiue,  and  Cologne,  condemned  his  propositions. 
In  order  to  make  a  decent  appearance  at  Leiimic, 
Luther  was  obliged  to  ask  the  parsimonious  elector, 
who  had  forgotten  to  clothe  him  for  two  or  three 
years,  for  a  dress  ;  his  letter  is  a  curiosity :  **  I 
beseech  your  electoral  grace  to  have  the  kindness 
to  buy  me  a  white  cope  and  a  black  cope.  I  hum- 
bly ask  for  the  white  one,  but  your  highness  owes 
roe  the  black,  having  promised  it  to  me  two  or 
three  years  back  ;  only  Pfeffinger  is  brought  to 
untie  his  purse-strings  with  such  difficulty,  that  I 
have  been  forced  to  buy  one  for  myself.     I  humbly 

Sray  your  highness,  who  considered  that  the  Ptalter 
eaenred  a  black  cope,  to  deign  not  to  think  the  St, 
Paul  unworthy  of  a  white  one."  Luther  felt,  by 
this  time,  so  completely  secure,  that  not  content 
with  repairing  to  Leipsic  to  plead  in  his  own  de- 
fence, he  assumed  the  offensive  at  Wittembei^. 
"  He  had  the  effrontery,'*  says  his  catholic  biogra- 
pher, Cochleeus,  *'  ho  had  the  effrontery,  with  the 
authority  of  the  prince,  his  protector,  to  issue  a 
solemn  summons  to  tlie  ablest  inquisitors,  men 
who  would  think  they  could  swallow  iron  and  split 
the  rock,  to  a  dinputation,  and  the  prince  not  only 
offered  them  a  safe-conduct,  but  undertook  to  lodge 
them  and  pay  their  exi)en8C8."  Meanwhile,  Lu- 
ther*8  principal  opponent,  doctor  Eck,  had  re- 
paired to  Rome  to  solicit  his  condemnation.  Lu- 
ther was  sentenced  beforehand  ;  and  it  now  only 
remained  for  him  to  judge  his  judge,  and  pn)nounce 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  authority,  in  the  sight 
of  the  people.  This  he  did  in  his  terrible  book  on 
the  Captivity  of  Babylon,  in  which  he  contended 
that  the  Church  was  captive,  and  that  Jesus  Christ, 
constantly  profaned  in  the  idolatry  of  the  mass,  and 
lost  sight  of  in  the  df>gma  of  transubstantiation, 
was  the  pope's  prisoner.  With  daring  freedom,  he 
explains  in  his  preface,  how  he  has  been  gradually 
forced  on  by  his  adversaries  ;  "  Whether  willingly 
or  not,  I  improve  every  day,  pushed  as  I  am,  and 
kept  in  wind  by  so  many  masters  of  fence  at  once. 
Two  years  ago,  I  wrote' on  indulgences  ;  but  in  a 
style  which  makes  me  deeply  regret  I  ever  pub- 
lished the  work.    At  that  period,  I  was  still  mar- 


vellously enamoured  of  the  papal  power,  and  dunt 
not  fling  indulgences  entirely  over.  Besides,  I 
saw  them  approved  of  by  nnmbere  of  penooa, 
whilst  I  was  the  only  one  who  undertook  to  set 
this  stone  rolling  {koo  toLvert  aorxiim}.  Since  then, 
thanks  to  Sylvester,  and  other  brotiierB  who  have 
defended  them  stoutly,  I  perceived  that  the  whole 
was  an  imposture,  invented  by  the  flatteren  of 
Rome,  to  dispossess  men  of  faith  and  take  posses- 
sion of  their  purse.  Would  to  God  I  could  indnoe 
booksellers  and  all  who  have  read  my  writings  on 
indulgences,  to  bum  them,  and  not  to  leave  a  line 
behind,  so  that  they  would  substitute  for  all  I  have 
said  on  the  subject,  this  one  axiom— /iNiif/^iaMieiaft 
bubble  devised  bjf  the  aycoffhanU  of  Rome !  Next 
Eck,  Emser,  and  their  band,  proceeded  to  take  oi 
in  hand  on  the  question  of  the  pope*B  mpr^maey. 
'Twould  be  ungrateful  towards  thoee  learned  per* 
B«)nages  not  to  acknowledge  that  the  trouble  to 
which  they  put  themselves  was  not  thrown  awij 
upon  me.  Previously,  I  had  denied  tliat  the  pa- 
pacy was  of  divine,  yet  still  admitted  that  it  was  of 
human,  right ;  but,  after  hearing  and  reading  the 
super-subtle  subtleties  on  which  these  poor  people 
found  the  rights  of  their  idol,  I  came  to  the  perfect 
and  satisfactoiT  understanding  and  conviction,  that 
the  reign  of  the  pope  is  that  of  Babylon,  koA  of 
Nimrod,  the  mi^jhtif  hunter.  Wherefore,  I  earnestly 
pray  booksellers  and  readers  (tliat  nothing  may  be 
wanting  to  my  good  friends'  success^  to  commit  to 
the  flames  my  writings  on  this  subiifH  also,  and 
to  abide  by  the  following  axiom  : — Tie  pope  it  Ik 
mujhtif  hunter,  theNimrod  of  the  Reman  epiaeopaeg!' 
At  the  same  time,  to  mako  it  clear  that  ne  vu 
assailing  the  papacy,  rather  than  th4  pop*^  bo  ad- 
dressed a  long  letter,  in  both  languages,  to  Leo 
X.,  in  which  he  denied  all  personal  feeling  againt 
him.  **  Though  surrounded  by  the  monaton  of 
the  age,  against  whom  I  have  been  these  three 
years  struggling,  my  thoughts  ought,  once  at  Utid, 
most  honourable  father,  to  revert  to  thee.  The 
witness  borne  to  thy  renown  by  men  of  letten,  and 
thy  irreproachable  life,  ought  to  place  thee  bqfood 
all  attacks.  I  am  not  such  a  simpleton  as  to  bfaune^ 
when  all  the  world  praises  thee.  I  have  called 
thee  a  Daniel  in  Babylon,  and  have  proclaimed  thy 
innocence.  Yes,  dear  I^o,  I  think  of  thee  as  « 
Daniel  in  the  pit,  Ezekiel  among  the  scorpioni. 
What  canst  thou,  alone,  against  diese  monsters ; 
thou,  and  some  three  or  four  learned  and  virtooM 
cardinals !  You  would  all  infallibly  be  poisoned 
did  you  dare  attempt  to  reform  such  countless  ca^ 
ruptions.  .  .  .  The  doom  has  gone  fortli  sgainit 
the  court  of  Rome.  The  measure  of  Grod*s  wrath 
has  been  filled  up ;  for  tliat  court  hates  eooncilii 
dreads  the  name  of  reform,  and  fulfils  the  wordi 
uttered  of  its  mother,  of  whom  it  is  said,  '  We  mwU 
hare  healed  Babyfon,  but  the  it  not  healed:  fortAt 
Babylon.*  Oh,  hapless  Leo,  to  sit  on  that  accursed 
throne  !  I  spc4c  the  truth  to  thee,  for  I  destre  thy 
g(N)d.  If  St.  Bernard  felt  pity  for  his  pope  Enge- 
nius,  what  must  be  our  feelings  now  that  coRup- 
tion  is  three  hundred  years  the  worse  1  Ay,  thoo 
wouldst  thank  me  for  thy  eternal  salvation,  wen  I 
once  able  to  dash  in  pieces  this  dungeon,  Uiis  bdl 
in  which  thou  art  held  captive." 

When  the  bull  of  condemnation  reached  Ger- 
many, tho  whole  people  was  in  conunotion.  At 
E^urtli  the  students  took  it  out  of  the  bookaellcnP 
shops,  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  threw  it  into  the 
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ith  the  poor  pun,  **  A  bubble  (bvlia)  it  is, 
ft  bubble  8o  it  should  swim."  Lather  in- 
published  his  pamphlet.  Against  the  Exe- 
Ml  i3f  Antichrist.  On  December  10,  1520, 
it  it  at  the  city  gates,  and  on  the  same  day 
>  Spalatin,  through  whom  he  usually  com- 
bed with  the  elector:— *<  This  10th  day  of 
MT,  in  the  year  1520,  at  the  ninth  hour  of 
r,  were  burnt  at  Wittemberg,  at  the  east 
lar  the  holy  cross,  all  the  pope's  books,  the 
the  Deoretah,  the  Extratagante  of  Clement 
>o  X.'s  last  bull,  the  Angdie  Sum,  Eck's 
ranif,  and  some  other  works  of  Eck's  and 
I.  Is  not  this  news!"  He  says  in  the 
lotice  which  he  caused  to  be  drawn  up  of 
iroeeedings,  "If  any  one  ask  me  why  I 
one  this,  my  reply  is,  that  it  is  an  ancient 
I  to  bum  bad  books.  The  apostles  burnt 
«Hand  deniers'  worth  of  them."  The  tra- 
nina  that  he  exclaimed  on  throwing  the 
'  the  DecrddU  into  the  flames,  ^  Thou  hast 
ted  the  Lord's  holy  one,  may  the  everlasting 
ment  and  consume  thee  !"  These  things 
ewa,  indeed,  as  Luther  said.  Until  then, 
eta  and  heresies  had  sprung  up  in  secret, 
aeeived  themselvev  fortunate  if  they  re- 
unknown  ;  but  now  a  monk  starts  up  who 
rith  the  pope  as  equal  with  equal,  and  con- 

himself  the  judge  of  the  head  of  the 
.  The  chain  of  tradition  is  broken,  unity 
»d,^e  ro6e  wtthmt  seam  rent.  It  must  not 
poeed  that  Lutlier  himself,  with  all  his 
»,  took  this  last  step  without  pain.  It  was 
eg  from  his  heart  by  one  pull  the  whole  of 
erable  past  in  which  he  had  been  cradled. 
rae  that  he  believed  he  had  retained  the 
res  for  his  own  ;  but  then  they  were  the 
res  with  a  different  interpretation  from 
md  been  put  upon  them  for  a  thousand 

All  this  his  enemies  have  often  said  ;  but 
of  them  has  said  it  more  eloquently  than 
lelC.  **  No  doubt,"  he  writes  to  Erasmus  in 
ming  of  his  sorry  book,  De  Servo  Arbitrio 
Vai  not  Free),  ''no  doubt  you  feel  some 
on  when  you  see  arrayed  before  you  so 
•us  a  succession  of  learned  men,  and  the 
ous  voice  of  so  many  centuries  illustrated 
ply  read  divines,  and  by  great  martyrs, 
1  by  numerous  miracles,  as  well  as  more 
theologians  and  countless  academies,  coun- 
riiops,  pontiffs.  On  this  side  are  found 
«,  genius,  numbers,  greatness,  loftiness, 
sanctity,  miracles,  and  what  not  beside  t 
De^  Wickliff,  Laurentius  Valla,  Augustin, 
gh  you  forget  him,)  and   Luther,  a  poor 

mushroom  of  yesterday,  standing  alone 
few  friends,  without  such  erudition,  genius, 
*«,  greatness,  sanctity,  or  miracles.  Take 
dl  together,  they  could  not  cure  a  lame 
.  .  .  £^  alia  qucB  tu  plurima  fando  enume- 
lies  (and  innumerable  other  things  you 
nention).  For  what  are  we  1  What  the 
iid  of  Philomel,  Vox  et  prcsterea  nihil  (a 
no  more).  I  own,  ray  dear  Erasmus,  you 
tified  in  hesitating  before  all  these  things  ; 
rs  since,  I  hesitated  like  you.  .  .  .  Could  I 
)  that  this  Troy,  which  had  so  long  vie- 
y  resisted  so  many  assaults,  would  fall  in 
^1  I  solemnly  call  God  to  witness  that  I 
bars  ocmtinned  to  fear,  and  should  even 


now  be  hesitating,  had  not  my  conscience  and  the 
truth  compelled  me  to  speak.  You  know  that  my 
heart  is  not  a  rock;  and  had  it  been,  yet  beaten 
by  such  billows  and  tempests,  it  would  have  been 
shivered  to  atoms  when  all  this  mass  of  authority 
was  launched  at  my  head,  like  a  deluge  ready 
to  overwhelm  me."  Elsewhere  he  writes  :**... 
Holy  Scripture  has  taught  me  how  perilous  and 
fearful  it  is  to  raise  one's  voice  in  God's  church, 
to  speak  in  the  midst  of  those  who  will  be  your 
judges,  when,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  you  shall 
find  yourself  in  presence  of  God,  under  the  eye  of 
the  angels,  all  creation  seeing,  listening,  hanging 
upon  the  divine  word.  Assuredly  when  this 
thought  rises  to  my  mind,  my  earnest  desire  is 
for  silence,  and  the  sponge  for  my  writings.  .... 
How  hard,  how  fearful  to  live  to  render  an 
account  to  God  of  every  idle  word  •  1"  On  March 
27«  1619,  he  writes,  **I  was  alone,  and  hurried 
unprepaxed  into  this  business.  I  admitted  many 
essential  points  in  the  pope's  favour,  for  was  I,  a 
poor,  miserable  monk,  to  set  myself  up  against  the 
majesty  of  the  pope,  before  whom  the  kings  of  the 
earth  (what  do  I  say!  earth  itself,  hell,  and 
heaven)  trembled  !  .  .  .  How  I  suffered  the  first 
and  second  year.  Ah  1  Uttle  do  those  confident 
spirits  who  since  then  have  attacked  the  pope  so 
proudly  and  presumptuously,  know  of  the  de- 
jection of  spirits,  not  feigned  and  assumed,  but  too 
real,  or  rather  the  despair  which  I  went  through. 
.  .  .  Unable  to  find  any  light  to  guide  me  in  dead 
or  mute  teachers  (I  mean  the  writings  of  theo- 
logians and  jurists),  I  longed  to  consult  the  living 
council  of  the  churches  of  God,  to  the  end  tliat  if 
any  godly  persons  could  be  found,  illumined  by 
the  Holv  Ghost,  they  would  take  compassion  on 
me,  and  be  pleased  to  give  me  good  and  safe 
counsel  for  my  own  welfare  and  that  of  all  Christen- 
dom ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  discover 
them.  I  saw  only  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  bishops, 
theologians,  canonists,  monks,  priests  ;  and  it  was 
from  them  I  expected  enlightenment.  For  I  had  so 
fed  and  saturated  myself  with  their  doctrine, 
that  I  was  unconscious  whether  I  were  asleep  or 
awake.  ...  Had  I  at  that  time  braved  the  pope 
as  I  now  do,  I  should  have  looked  for  the  earth 
instantly  to  open  and  swallow  me  up  alive,  like 
Korah  and  Abiram.  ...  At  the  name  of  the 
church  I  shuddered,  and  offered  to  give  way.  In 
1518,  I  told  cardinal  Caietano,  at  Augsburg,  that 
I  would  thenceforward  be  mute ;  only  praying 
him,  in  all  humility,  to  impose  the  same  silence  on 
my  adversaries,  and  hush  their  clamours.  Far 
from  meeting  my  wishes,  he  threatened  to  con- 
demn every  thing  I  had  taught,  if  I  would  not 
retract.  Now  I  had  already  published  the  Cate- 
chism to  the  edification  of  many  souls,  and  was 
bound  not  to  allow  it  to  be  condemned.  ...  So  I 
was  driven  to  attempt  what  I  considered  to  be  the 
greatest  of  evils.  .  .  .  But  it  is  not  my  object  to 
tell  my  history  here  ;  but  only  to  confess  my  folly, 
ignorance,  and  weakness,  and  to  awe,  by  reciting 


*  It  is  curious  to  compare  these  words  of  Lather's  with 
the  very  different  passage  in  Rousseau's  Confessions : — 
"  Let  the  trumpet  of  the  last  judgment  sound  when  it  will, 
I  vrill  present  myself  with  this  book  In  my  hand  before  the 
Judge  of  all,  and  will  say  aloud,  '  Here  is  what  I  have  done, 
what  I  have  thought,  what  I  was.' ....  and  then  let  any 
one  say,  if  he  dare,  '  I  was  better  than  that  man."* 
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ir.a.  »^i  *r.-.:-:--ik!«n  fc*  Lcti.cr.     Al  Nnci 

i>:  ^:r:L-£  .rr.i^d  «-T«n  at  Mtnii,  his  ■millii 

'*>  v^ne  -=!-.•: akT  eauzbl  op  m  CmC  aail 
r-'ari-:.  T:.^  K«<e:»  »^re  huxried  and  hi 
.r.Vf  th^  «r.  TA.  a.1  vri  from  the  |>rcsa.aBi 
zr**-:.  V  dr%  ur-i  Vt  the  a.«f':riDff  /irrcnrimn 
<j^nrjin  I'  crar.I-n^liip.  bv  the  f^/eoe  nam 
>am«<i  c  r:>un^z«:  ili^  D«d  Han»-SadMiil 
r.  -  «  'rt^i  1  uI^ariiT.  Wl  hw  tiioc  imfiDiHbcd, 
I..*  kie<>:  TfTf,-^,  hi»  L<«*i4  f^n^iacticn,  and  ai 
l/.-i:c^l  v.-.ice  the  Ri.;ftriii>ii^  of  Wittcmbctg, 
v.-irTPV-uniifd  eTen-«Lerp. . . .  NoihingHi 
Lti'h«-r  ni'ifv  {hivr-rfuliy  than  the  zeal  of  the  p 
and  (xKikM-ik-i-s  in  bi-haif  of  the  new  ideaa. 
w'trko  which  «ere  favmrable  to  him,'*  aaTi 
t*mp->rarv,  •*  meiv  prints  by  the  printcn 
riiiitiiivHt  can*,  and  often  at  their  own  cxpca 
i^trj*'  nunilH-n  cf  c(i|Hea  Ktmck  off.  llai 
riKiiiLit,  Uio,  uho  had  returned  to  a  arcniar  lift 
fill  Luihrr'n  works,  and  hawked  ihera  thio 
^HTiiianv.  The  Catholics  could  only  get  tbeii 
priiit<-d  hy  liiirh  pay, and  even  then  they  wef«| 
in  Ml  hloveiily  a  manner  aa  to  swann  with  eti 
an  Ut  Hifin  the  productionH  of  illiterate  men. 
if  anv  printer,  more  conscientiuua  than  the  n 
tlicin  ni<>re  justice,  he  wan  je(*red  and  plagi 
the  niarkt't- places  and  at  the  fainiof  Frankl 
a  I'll  I  list  Olid  a  nlave  tu  the  prieMa." 

\l'liatcvi-r  the  zeal  of  the  citiea,  it  waa 
iiohlcti  that  Luther  had  chiefly  appealed,  an 
aiiKwcn'd  hiH  Kunimom  with  a  zeal,  which  b 
M-lf  «aH  often  obliged  to  moderate.  In 
1m'  puhlihhed  in  I^tin  a  J^ftnoi  cf  ikr  . 
i*«iN(/«-uiNr-i/  /iv  thf  hull  iff  Ijfo  A'.,  which  bc  de< 
aN  follow  H,  M  llu'  harun  Fabian  von  Fcilitzseb 
li.tM  Hirui'k  me  to  bc  dt^rable,  in  future, 
(liHtM  you  laymen,  a  new  order  of  prieati 
with  (mmI'h  will,  tu  make  a  happy  beginnioie 
till*  favoumhh'  auffpicefl  of  your  name.  11 
{•iiNi'iit  Work,  tht-n,  commend  me,  or  rath 
Christian  doi'triiio,  to  you  and  all  ibe  nobhai 
w:iN  ilfsinuiH  to  dedicate  the  tranabtka  i 
work  to  Kraiiz  vou  Sickinpen,  and  another 
I'oniit  ot  Mansfrhl,  hut  he  abstained,  he  ny^ 
ti:ir  of  nuakrnin^  the  jealoUM'  ot  many  i 
a  Mil,  ill  parliiMiUr,  tJint  of  tlie  nobility  td 
coma."     The  hauie  year  he  pabliabed  "his  ' 
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f  To  tkg  CkruHan  nobUUy  of  Otrmany^  on 
niiomo/CkriMianiiji.  Four  thousand  copies 
i  al  once.  The  leading  nobles,  Luther's 
'CTB  Sylrester  ron  Scbauenberg,  Franz  von 
I,  Taubenheim,  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten. 
mns  had  confided  the  education  of  his 
I  to  Mdsnchthon,  and  had  offered  to  assist 
or  of  Saxony,  arms  in  hand,  should  the 
e  exposed  to  any  danger  in  the  cause  of 
^Mibenheim  and  others  sent  Luther  money. 
lad  a  hundred  pieces  of  *gold  from  Tau- 
and  fifty  from  Schart,  so  that  I  begin  to 
's  paying  me  here  below ;  but  I  have 
•t  I  will  not  be  thus  gorged,  but  will  give 
The  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  had 
Tisit  from  him :  Sickingen  and  Hutten 
him  their  support  against  all  and  sundry. 

be  writes,  **  addrcwsed  me  a  letter,  in 
»,  1520,  burning  wUM  wrath  against  the 
ontiff,  saying  that  he  will  fall  with  sword 
m  the  sacerdotal  tyranny.  He  is  indig- 
die  pope's  having  attempted  his  life  with 
dagger  and  the  lM>wl,  and  has  summoned 
p  of  Mentz,  in  order  tliat  he  may  send  him 
bound  hand  and  foot."  He  goes  ou  to  say, 
»  what  Hutten  is  seeking;  but  I  would  not 
lence  and  murder  employed  in  the  cause 
oepel,  and  have  written  to  this  effect." 
lethe  emperor  summoned  Luther  to  appear 
s  before  the  imperial  diet.  Both  parties, 
bad  enemies,  were  about  to  come  into 
« Would  to  God,"  said  Hutten,  "I 
present  at  the  diet ;  I  would  set  things 
1,  and  would  very  soon  excite  a  disturb- 
>ii  the  20th  of  April,  he  writes  to  Luther, 
trocities  are  these  1  hear  1  There  is  no 
iparable  to  the  fury  of  these  men.  I 
te  we  shall  have  to  come  to  swords,  bows, 
annons.  Summon  up  thy  courage,  father, 
these  wild  beasts.  I  see  the  number  of 
lans  daily  increasing  ;  thou  wilt  not  lack 
u  Numbers  have  come  to  me,  saying, 
int  he  may  not  lose  heart,  that  he  may 
tooUy,  that  he  may  not  give  way  to  any 
At  the  same  time,  Hutten  sent  letters  in 
ection  to  the  magistrates  of  the  towns,  in 
strike  a  league  between  them  and  the 
r  the  Rhine  ;  in  other  words,  to  arm 
linst  the  ecclesiastical   provinces*.     He 

Pirkeimer,  one  of  the  chief  magis- 
Nuremberg.  "  Cheer  and  animate  your 
;  I  am  in  hopes  you  will  find  partisans  in 
kich  are  inspired  by  the  love  of  liberty. 
Q  Sickingen  is  for  us;  he  bums  with  zeal, 
urated  with  Luther.  I  make  him  read 
kilets  at  meal-time.  He  has  sworn  not  to 
kuse  of  liberty  ;  and  what  he  has  said,  he 
Preach  him  up  to  your  fellow-citizens ; 
no  greater  soul  in  Germany."  Luther 
urtisans  even  in  the  assembly  of  Worms, 
avowed  in  full  diet  an  agreement  to  de- 
awom  to  by  four  hundred  nobles,  adding 
L,  Bunttckuh  (the  rallying  cry,  as  will 
8  be  seen,  of  the  insurgent  peasants).  The 
were  not  even  very  sure  of  the  emperor. 
rites,  whilst  the  diet  is  sitting,  "  Caesar, 
i  mns,  has  made  up  his  mind  to  side  with 

1  the  Elucidations,  the  Dtalofrue  of  the  Robben, 
Hutten,  in  the  view  of  combining  the  nobles  and 
es  against  the  priests. 


the  pope."  The  Lutherans  mustered  strong  in  the 
town,  and  among  the  people.  Hermann  Busch 
writes  Hutten  word  that  a  priest  came  out  of  the 
imperial  palace  with  two  Spanish  soldiers,  to  en- 
deavour to  make  a  seizure  of  eighty  copies  of  the 
Captivity  of  Babylon,  which  were  on  sale  close  to  the 
gates  of  the  pahtce,  but  that  he  was  quickly  obliged 
to  fly  back  into  the  paUce  for  safety;  still, in  order 
to  induce  Hutten  to  take  up  arms,  he  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe how  the  Spaniards  caracole  hau^tily  on  their 
mules,  through  the  principal  thoroughfares  of 
Worms,  and  how  the  intimidated  multitude  retire 
before  them. 

Cochlseus,  the  catholic  biographer  of  Luther, 
describes  the  reformer's  journey  in  a  satiric  strain: 
— ''A  conveyance  was  prepared  for  him  resembling 
a  litter,  and  so  closed  in  as  to  shelter  him  from  the 
weather.  He  was  surrounded  by  learned  indi- 
viduals, the  provost  Jonas,  doctor  Sohurff,  Amsdorf 
the  theologian,  &c. ;  and  he  was  received  wher- 
ever he  paissed  by  crowds  of  people,  (vood  cheer 
reigned  in  the  hostelries  where  he  put  up,  and  manv 
a  merry  cup  was  quaffed,  and  even  music  heard. 
Luther  himself,  in  order  tliat  he  might  become 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  played  on  the  harp  like 
another  Orpheus,  a  tonsured  and  cowled  Orpheua 
And  although  the  emperor's  safe  conduct  set  fortii 
that  he  was  not  to  preach  by  the  way,  he,  never- 
theless, preached  at  Erfurth  on  Low  Sunday,  and 
published  his  sermon."  This  picture  of  Luther 
does  not  exactly  assimilate  with  thai  drawn  by  a 
contemporary  ihortly  before  the  diet  of  Worms. 
^  Martin  is  of  the  middle  size,  and  so  emaciated 
by  care  and  study,  that  you  might  count  every 
bone  in  his  body.  Yet  he  is  still  m  the verypiime 
of  life.  His  voice  is  clear  and  penetrating.  Power- 
ful in  doctrine,  admirably  read  in  the  Scriptures, 
almost  every  verse  in  which  he  has  by  heart,  he 
has  acquired  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  in 
order  to  be  ambled  to  compare  and  form  a  judg- 
ment on  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  He  never  has 
to  stop,  having  fAts  and  words  at  will  {sj^va 
ingent  terborum  et  rvram).  Hb  manners  are 
agreeable  and  easy,  untinctured  by  severity  or 

fu'ide;  and  he  is  ^en  no  enemy  of  the  pleasures  of 
ife ;  being  lively  and  good  humoured  in  society, 
and  seeming  ever^'where  quite  at  his  ease  and 
free  from  any  sense  of  .alarm,  despite  the 
dreadful  threats  of  his  adversaries.  So  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  this  man  undertakes 
such  great  things  without  the  Divine  protection. 
Almost  the  only  thing  with  which  the  world  re- 
proaches him  is,  being  too  bitter  in  retort,  and 
shrinking  from  no  insulting  expression."  We  are 
indebted  to  Luther  himself  for  an  admirable  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  at  the  diet;  an  account 
tluU,  generally  speaking,  aorees  with  those  given 
by  his  enemies.  *'  When  the  herald  delivered  me 
the  summons  on  the  Tuesday  in  Passion-week,  and 
brought  me  a  safe-conduct  from  the  emperor  and 
several  princes,  the  same  safe-conduct  was,  on  the 
very  next  day,  the  Wednesday,  vioUted  at  Worms, 
where  I  was  condemned  and  my  works  burnt. 
This  news  reached  me  when  1  was  at  Erfurth. 
The  sentence  of  condemnation  was  already  pla- 
carded in  all  the  towns;  so  that  the  herald  himself 
asked  me  whether  I  was  still  minded  to  go  to 
Worms!  Although  full  of  fears  and  doubts,  I 
replied,  <  I  will  go,  though  there  should  be  there 
as  numy  devils  as  tiles  on  the  roofis  1'    Even  on 
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my  arriving  at  Oppciihoiniy  n&kr  Worms,  luastcr 
biicer  met  me,  to  diHsuade  me  from  entering  the 
city.  Sglapian,  the  emperor's  confessor,  had  gone 
to  him  to  beg  him  to  warn  mo  not  to  enter  Worms, 
for  1  was  do<tmed  to  be  burnt  there!  I  should  do 
biter,  he  said,  to  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
Franz  von  Sickiiigen,  who  would  gladly  receive  me. 
All  this  was  done  by  tlu-sc  piior  beings  to  hinder 
me  from  appearing  ;  since,  had  I  delayed  only 
three  days,  my  safe-conduct  would  have  been  no 
longer  available;  they  would  have  shut  the  gates, 
relused  to  libten  to  me,  and  have  tyrannically  con- 
demned me.  But  I  went  forward  in  the  simplicity  of 
my  heart,  and  as  soon  as  1  was  within  sight  of  the 
city,  wrote  to  inform  Spalatin  of  my  arrival,  and 
ask  where  I  was  to  put  up.  They  were  all 
thunder-struck  at  niv  unexpected  arrival ;  for  they 
had  expected  that  their  stratagems  and  my  own 
terror  would  have  kept  me  outside  the  wails.  Two  ! 
nobles,  the  lord  of  Hirsfeld  and  John  Schott, 
fetched  me,  by  the  elector  of  Saxony *h  ordern,  to 
their  own  lodgings.  But  no  prince  called  upon 
me;  only  some  counts  and  nobles  who  hud  a  great 
regard  for  me.  It  was  they  who  had  laid  bt-fore 
his  im{>erial  majesty  tliu  fimr  hundred  charges 
against  the  clerg^',  with  a  petition  for  the  reform 
of  cleric  1  abuses,  which,  if  neglected,  they  must, 
they  said,  tako  upon  theniseivtM.  Tliey  all  owe 
their  deliverance  to  my  gospel  (preaching).  The 
pope  wrote  to  the  en)|>eri>r  to  disivganl  the  safe- 
conduct,  and  the  bishops  egged  him  on  to  it;  but 
the  princes  and  the  states  would  not  coiis(>nt,  fear- 
ing the  uproar  that  would  ensue.  All  this  greatly 
added  to  my  connideration;  they  must  have  stond 
in  greater  awe  of  me  than  I  of  them.  lnd(H>d,  the 
young  landgrave  of  Hesso  askiid  to  hear  me, 
visited  me,  talked  with  me,  and  said,  as  he  t(K)k 
his  leave,  'Dear  doctor,  if  you  are  in  the  right, 
may  our  Lord  God  be  your  aid.'  As  »i>on  as  I 
arrived,  I  wmto  to  Sglapian,  the  emperor's  con- 
fessor, begging  him  to  have  t^  goodness  to  como 
and  sec  me,  as  his  inclination  and  leiKure  might  ; 
serve.  But  he  declined,  saying  that  it  would  be  j 
useless. 

*'  I  WAS  summoned  in  due  form,  and  appeared 
before  the  council  of  the  imperial  diet  in  the  (luild- 
hall,  where  the  em|K'ror,  the  electors,  and  the 
princes  were  assembled*.  Doctor  Kck,  the  official 
of  the  bishop  of  Treves,  began,  and  said  to  me, 

*  Martin,  you  are  called  here  to  say  whether  you 
acknowledge  the  bfH>ks  on  the  tabic  there  to  l>e 
yourn  t'  and  he  pi  tinted  to  them.  *  I  believe  so,'  I 
answered.  But  Doctor  Jerome  Schurff  instantly 
added,  *  Read  rtver  their  titles.'  When  this  was 
done,  I  said, '  Yes,  these  Ijooks  are  mine.'  He  then 
asked  me,  *  Will  you  disavow  them  !'     I  replied, 

*  Most  gracious  lord  emperor,  some  of  the  writings 
are  controversial,  and  in  them  1  att.ick  my  adver- 
saries. Others  are  didactic  and  doctrinal ;  and  of 
these  I  neither  can  nor  will  retract  an  iota,  for  it  is 
GikKs  word.  But,  as  regards  my  controversial 
writings,  if  I  have  been  tor>  violent,  or  have  gone  Uto 
far  against  any  one,  I  am  ready  to  reconsider  the 
matter,  providetl  I  have  time  for  reflection.'  I  w:is 
allowed  a  day  and  a  night.     The  next  day  I  was 

•  There  were  preient  at  the  diet,  besides  the  emperor, 
ftix  elei  tors,  one  archduke,  two  land^raveH.  tivc  n]arf;[avcii, 
twenty-Keven  duken,  and  numlwrs  of  counts,  archbishopa, 
bishops.  &e.;  in  all,  two  hundred  and  six  persons. 


sunnnoned  by  the  bishops  and  othen  who  wen  to 
deal  with  me  to  make  me  retnct.  I  told  then, 
<  God's  word  is  not  mine,  I  cannot  giTo  it  np;  but 
in  all  else  my  desire  is  to  be  obedient  and  docile.' 
The  margrave  Joachim  then  took  np  the  word, and 
said,  *  Sir  doctor,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  yon 
will  allow  yourself  to  be  counselled  and  adviied, 
except  on  those  points  affecting  Seriptnre  V  *  Yei,' 
I  answered,  <  such  is  my  wish.'  They  then  told  me 
that  I  ought  to  defer  all  to  the  imperial  majesty; 
but  I  would  not  consent.  They  asked  me  if  they 
themselves  were  not  Christians,  and  able  to  deeidt 
on  such  things  {  To  this  I  answered,  '  Yea,  pr»> 
vided  it  be  without  wrung  or  offence  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  I  desire  to  uphold.  I  cannot  give  up 
that  which  is  not  mine*  They  insisted,  *  Youongbt 
to  rely  upon  us,  and  believe  tliat  we  shall  decide 
rightly.'  *  I  am  not  very  ready  to  believe  that  ther 
willdtcide  in  my  favour  against  themselves,  who 
have  but  just  now  passed  sentence  of  c<jndemnatiiin 
upon  me,  though  under  safe-conduct.  But  look 
what  I  will  do:  treat  me  as  you  like,  and  I  will 
forego  my  safe-conduct  and  give  it  up  to  you.'  Oi 
this,  baron  Frederick  von  Feilitzsch,  burst  forth  with, 
'  And  enough,  indeed,  if  not  too  much.'  They  then 
said, '  At  least,  give  up  a  few  articles  to  us.'  I  an* 
Kwered,  *  In  God's  name,  I  do  not  desire  to  defend 
those  articles  which  do  not  relate  to  Scripture.' 
Hereupon,  two  bishops  hastened  to  tell  the  emperor 
that  1  retracted.  On  which,  the  bishop  **"  tent 
to  ask  me  if  I  had  consented  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  eni|)cnir  and  the  empire  !  I  replied  that  1  had 
never,  and  would  never,  consent  to  it.  So,  I  held 
out  alone  against  all.  My  doctor  and  the  rest  weif 
ill-pleasi>d  at  my  tenacity.  Some  told  me  that  if  I 
would  defer  the  whole  to  them,  they  would  in  thdr 
turn  forego  and  cede  the  articles  which  had  bfca 
omdemned  by  the  coimcil  of  Constance.  ToalltUi 
I  n>plied,  *  Here  is  my  body  and  my  life.* 

"  Coch1a;u8  then  came,  and  said  to  me, '  Martio, 
if  you  will  forego  your  safe-conduct,  I  will  dispnti 
with  you.'  This,  in  my  simplicity,!  would  haveeuB- 
sentifd  to,  had  not  Doctor  Jerome  Schurff  inter' 
posed,  laughing  ironically,  with,  '  Ay,  fursoudii 
that's  what  is  wanted.  'Tia  not  an  unfair  offer;  wbi 
would  be  such  a  fool  I'  .  .  .  So  I  n.'roair.ed  under 
the  safe-conduct.  Some  worthy  individuals, besiddi 
had  inter|H>sed  with, '  How  f  You  would  bear  hiv 
ofl"  prisoner  I  That  can*t  be.'  Whilst  this  vii 
going  on,  there  came  a  doctor  from  the  margnvs 
fif  Baden,  who  cndeavouretl  to  move  me  by  higk- 
sounding  words.  'I  ought,'  he  said,  *  to  do  aid 
sacriHce  much  for  the  love  of  charity  and  maints* 
nance  of  |>eace  and  union,  and  to  avoid  disturbanee> 
Obedience  was  due  to  the  imperial  majesty  as  to 
the  highest  authority,  and  all  occasion  of  ocandil 
in  the  world  ought  to  be  sedulously  avoided;  come- 
qiiently,  I  ought  to  retract  '  1  heartily  desire,' wat 
my  answer,  *  in  the  name  of  charity,  to  obey  and  do 
everything  in  what  is  not  against  faith  and  the 
honour  of  Christ.'  Then  the  ehancelhir  of  Trivci 
said  to  me,  *  Martin,  you  are  disobedient  to  the  im* 
perinl  majesty,  wherefore  yon  have  leave  to  depirt 
under  tlio  safe-conduct  you  possess.'  1  answered, 
'  It  has  Ix'en  done  as  it  has  pleased  the  Lord.  And 
you,  in  your  tuni,  consider  where  yon  are  left' 
ThuK,  I  titok  my  departure  in  my  simplicity^  witbont 
remarking  or  understanding  all  their  subtleties. 
Then  they  put  into  execution  tlie  cruel  edict  of  the 
law,  which  gave  every  one  an  opportunity  of 
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rcDgcance  oo  his  enemy,  under  pretence  of  hia 
MBgaddieted  to  the  Lutheran  heresy;  and  yet  the 
yxmnts  bare  at  last  been  obliged  to  revoke  all  those 
icta  of  theirs.  And  it  befel  me  on  this  wise  at 
WanoBy  where,  howerer,  I  had  no  other  support 
han  the  Holy  GhosL*' 

Some  other  eurious  details  occur  in  a  more  ex- 
aided  aceocmt  of  the  conference  at  Worms,  written 
■mediately  after  it,  and,  perhaps,  by  Luther, 
hoa^  he  »  spoken  of  in  it  in  the  third  person: — 

«  The  day  after  Luther's  arrival  at  Worms,  at 

igor  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  master  of  the 

xfemooies  of  the  empire,  and  the  herald  who  had 

leeompanied  him  from  Wittemberg,  came  for  him 

o  his  hostelry  called  The  German  Couri,  and  led 

lim  to  the  town-hall  by  secret  passages,  to  escape 

Jie  crowd  which  lined  the  streets.    Notwithstand- 

ng  this  precaution,  numbers  hastened  to  the  doors 

)f  the  town-hall  and  tried  to  enter  with  Luther, 

but  were  hindered  by  the  guards.  Many  climbed  to 

the  loofs  in  order  to  see  doctor  Martin.    When  he 

nieied  the  hall,  many  nobles  came  up  to  him  one 

dler  the  other,  with  words  of  encouragement : 

'Be  bold,'  they  said  to  him,  'speak  like  a  man, 

•ad  have  no  fear  of  those  who  can  kill  bodies,  but 

who  are  powerless  against  souls.'    'Monk,'  said 

the  fiunous  captun  George    Frundsberg,  laying 

hk  hand  on  his  shoulder,  '  look  to  it ;   you  are 

•boot  to  hazard  a  more  perilous  march  than  we 

kave  ever  done.     But  if  you  are  in  the  right  road, 

God  will  not  forsake  yoA.'     Duke  John  of  Weimar 

had  Kipplied  him  with  the  money  for  his  journey. 

Luther  replied  both  in  Latin  and  in  German  to 

tht  questions  put  to  him.    He  reminded  the  as- 

lOBbiy  at  first  that  there  were  many  thin^  in  his 

««ks  which  had  met  with  the  approbation  even 

«f  kis  adversaries,   and  urged  that  undoubtedly 

iteoold  not  be  this  part  which  he  was  called  upon 

to  iwoke.     Then  he  went  on  as  follows  :   '  The 

Meood  portion  of  my  works  comprises  those  in 

~^'  *  I  have  attacked  papacy  and  the  papists,  as 

by  false  doctrine  and  evil  life  and  examples 

i  Christianity  both  in  the  things  of  the 

Mjr  and  those  of  the  soul.    Now,  no  one  can 

day,  &c  .  .  .  Yet  the  popes  have  themselves 

tnght  in  their  Decretals  that  such  of  the  pope's 

eottdtutiona  as  may  be  opposed  to  the  Gospel  or 

tiM  Fathers,  are  to  be  considered  false  and  of  no 

ntbority.     Were  I  then  to  revoke  this  portion,  I 

ihoold  only  fortify  the  papists  in  their  tyranny 

lad  oppression,  and  open  doors  and  windows  to 

tkiir  horrible  impieties.  ...  It  would  be    said 

Alt  I  had  recanted  my  charges  against  them  at 

tbe  order  of  his  imperial  majesty  and  the  empire. 

God!  what  a  disgraceful  cloak  I  should  become 

fcr  their  perversity  and  tyranny  1    The  third  and 

iMt  portion    of  my  writings  is  of   a  polemical 

diuaeter.     And  herein  I  confess  that  I  have  often 

Wn  more  rough  and  violent  than  religion  and  my 

|o«n  warrant     I  do  not  give  myself  out  for  a 

iiiot.    It  is  not  my  life  and  cmiduct  that  I  am 

<bcaising  before  you,  but  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 

Gbiist.    Nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  that  it  will 

*nt  me  to  retract  this  more  than  the  rest ;  since 

hoe,  too,   I   should  only  be  approving    of   the 

tpMiny  imd  impiety  which  persecute  God's  peo- 

l!lt.    1  am  only  a  man.     I  can  defend  my  doctrine 

^  after  my  divine    Saviour's    example,  who, 

vbfsi  mote  by  the  servant  of  the  high  priest,  said 

to  him,  '  If  1  have  spoken  evil,  botr  witness  of 


the  evil.'  If  then  the  Lord  himself  asked  to  be 
interrogated,  and  that  by  a  sorry  slave,  how  much 
more  may  I,  who  am  but  dust  and  ashes,  and  may 
well  fall  into  error,  ask  to  be  allowed  to  justify 
myself  with  regard  to  my  doctrine  !  ...  If  Scrip- 
ture  testimony  be  against  me,  I  will  retract  with 
all  my  heart,  and  will  be  the  first  to  cast  my  books 
into  Uie  flames.  .  .  .  Beware  lest  the  reign  of  our 
young  and  much  to  be  praised  emperor  Charles 
(who  is,  with  God,  our  present  and  great  hope) 
should  so  have  a  fatal  beginning,  and  an  equally 
lamentable  continuance  and  end.  .  .  .  Therefore, 
with  all  humility,  I  beseech  your  imperial  majesty 
and  your  electoral  and  seignorial  highnesses,  not 
to  allow  yourselves  to  be  indisposed  towards  my 
doctrine,  save  my  adversaries  produce  just  and 
convincing  reasons.' 

"  After  this  speech,  the  emperor's  orator  started 
to  his  feet,  and  said  that  Luther  had  spoken 
beside  the  question,  that  what  had  been  once 
decided  by  councils,  could  not  be  again  handled  as 
doubtful ;  and  that,  consequently,  all  he  was  asked 
was  to  say  simply  and  solely  whether  he  retracted 
or  not  Luther  then  resumed  as  follows  :  '  Since 
your  imperial  majesty  and  your  highnesses  ask 
me  for  a  short  and  plain  answer,  I  will  give 
you  on^  without  teeth  or  horns.  Except  I  can  be 
convinced  by  Holy  Scripture,  or  by  clear  and 
indisputable  reasons  from  other  sources  (for  I 
cannot  defer  to  the  pope  only,  or  to  councils  which 
have  so  often  proved  fallible),  I  neither  can  nor 
will  revoke  anything.  As  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  refute  the  evidences  that  I  have  quoted, 
my  conscience  is  a  prisoner  to  God's  word ;  and 
no  one  can  be  compelled  to  act  against  his  con- 
science. Here  I  stand  ;  I  cannot  act  otherwise. 
God  be  my  aid.  Amen  I'  The  electors  and  states 
of  the  empire  retired  to  consult  on  this  answer  of 
Luther's  ;  and,  after  long  deliberation,  selected 
the  judge  of  the  bishops'  court  at  Treves  to 
refute  him.  '  Maq|in,'  he  said,  *  yon  have  not 
answered  with  the  modesty  becoming  your  con- 
dition. Your  reply  does  not  touch  Uie  question 
propounded  to  you.  . . .  What  is  the  good  of  again 
discussing  points  which  the  Church  and  the  coun- 
cils have  condemned  for  so  many  centuries  t . . . . 
If  those  who  oppose  the  decrees  of  councils  were 
to  force  the  Church  to  convince  them  of  their 
errors  through  the  medium  of  books,  there  would 
be  an  end  to  all  fixity,  and  certainty  in  Christen- 
dom ;  and  this  is  the  reason  his  majesty  asks  you 
to  answer  plainly  yes  or  no,  whether  yon  will 
retract'  On  this,  Luther  besought  the  emperor 
not  to  allow  of  his  being  forced  to  retract  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  conscience,  and  without  his  being  con- 
vinced that  he  had  been  in  error ;  adding  that 
his  answer  was  not  sophistical,  that  the  councils 
had  often  come  to  contradictory  deciuons,  and 
that  he  was  ready  to  prove  it  The  official  briefly 
answered  that  these  contradictions  could  not  be 
proved ;  but  Luther  persisted,  and  offered  to 
adduce  his  proofs.  By  this  time  it  being  dusk, 
the  assembly  broke  up.  The  Spaniards  mocked 
the  man  of  God,  and  loaded  him  with  insults  on 
his  leaving  the  town-hall  to  return  to  his  hostelry. 

**  On  the  following  day  the  emperor  summoned 
the  electors  and  states  to  take  into  consideration 
the  drawing  up  of  the  imperial  ban  against  Luther 
and  his  adherents  ;  in  which,  however,  the  safe- 
conduct  was  respected. 
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^  In  the  last  conference  the  archbishop  of  Treves 
asked  Luther  what  ho  would  liinisi'lf  atlvuie  iu 
order  tu  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion.  Luther 
replied,  *  The  only  advice  to  be  given  is  that  of 
Ganialiel  in  the  Acts  of  the  ApobtlcH,  **  If  this 
counsel,  or  this  work,  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to 
nought ;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cauuot  over- 
throw it."  *  Shortly  after,  the  official  of  Treves 
called  on  Luther  at  his  hostelry  with  the  imperial 
safe^conduct  for  his  return.  It  allowed  him  twenty 
days  to  reach  a  place  of  safety  ;  but  enjoined  him 
not  to  preach,  or  otherwise  excite  the  people  on 
his  journey.  He  left  on  the  next  day,  April  26, 
and  was  escorted  by  the  herald  on  the  empentr's 
verbal  orders.  When  ho  reached  Friedburg, 
Luther  addressed  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  and 
nnothcr  to  the  electors  and  states  assembled  at 
Worms.  In  the  first,  he  expresses  his  regret 
at  having  been  necessitated  to  disobc^y  the  empe- 
nir,  adding, '  but  God  and  God*s  word  are  al)Ove 
.-ill  men.'  He  likewise  regrets  liis  having  been 
unable  to  obtain  an  examination  of  the  evidences 
which  ho  had  drawn  from  Scripture,  and  states 
his  readiness  to  ptesent  himself  again  before  any 
otlier  assembly  that  may  be  pointed  out,  and  to 
submit  himself  to  it  in  every  thin^  without  ex- 
ception, provided  God's  word  sustain  no  attaint." 
The  letter  to  the  ehtctors  and  the  static  is  to  the 
same  effect  Tu  Spalattn  he  writes  (May  14), 
"  You  cannot  think  how  civilly  the  abbot  of  Hirs- 
feld  received  me.  He  sent  his  chancellor  and 
Ilia  treasurer  to  meet  us  a  long  mile  from  his 
castle,  and  waited  for  us  himself  some  short  dis- 
tance from  it  with  a  troop  of  cavaliers  to  escort  us 
into  the  city.  The  senate  received  us  at  the  gate. 
The  abbot  treated  us  sumptuously  in  his  monastery, 
and  would  make  me  lie  in  his  own  bed.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  day  they  forced  mo  to  preach. 
I  pointed  out  to  them,  but  without  avail,  that 
they  would  lose  their  mjaUt  should  the  imperialists 
treat  my  preaching  as  a  bi^ach  of  faith,  they 
having  enjoined  me  not  to  pnrach  on  the  road  ;  at 
the  same  time,  I  stated  that  I  had  never  consented 
to  tio  up  God's  word,  which  was  the  truth.  I  also 
preach<>d  at  Eisenach  before  a  tcrrilied  clergy-man 


and  a  notary,  and  witnesseB  who  entered  a  protest 
against  my  proceedings,  alleging  fear  of  their 
tyrants  as  their  excuse.  So  you  may  perhaps 
hear  it  said  at  Worms  that  I  bare  broken  my 
faith,  but  1  have  not.  To  tie  up  God*8  word  b  a 
condition  beyond  my  power.  Indeed,  they  throDgsd 
on  foot  from  Eisenach  to  us,  and  we  entered  Uie 
city  in  the  evening :  all  our  companions  had  left 
in  the  morning  with  Jerome.  For  me,  I  croid 
the  forest  to  rejoin  my  flesh  (his  parents),  and  had 

{'ust  quitted  them,  intending  to  go  to  Waltcr- 
lausen,  when,  a  few  mmnents  after,  I  was  made 
prisoner  near  the  fort  of  Altenstein.  Amsdorf,  no 
doubt,  was  aware  that  I  should  be  seized,  but  he 
does  not  know  where  I  am  kept.  My  brother, 
having  seen  the  horsemen  timeonaly,  leapt  fron 
the  carriage  without  leave-taking,  and  I  have  bees 
told  that  he  reached  Walterhausen  on  foot  that 
evening.  As  for  me,  they  took  off  my  robe,  and  made 
me  dress  myself  as  a  knight,  and  1  hare  allowed 
my  hair  and  beard  to  grow.  You  would  have 
some  trouble  to  rerognize  me,  for  it  is  a  long  time 
since  I  have  been  able  to  recognize  myself.  Bst 
here  I  am  now  living  in  Christian  liberty,  fieed 
from  all  the  tvrant's  laws." 

Luther  was  conducted  to  the  eastle  of  Wait> 
burg,  but  did  not  clearly  know  to  whcm  he  wai 
to  attribute  the  mild  and  honourable  eaptivi^ 
in  which  he  was  detained.  Having  dismissed  the 
herald  who  escorted  him  a  few  leagues  fraa 
Worms,  his  enemies  have  inferred  that  he  wu 
apprised  of  what  was  about  to  happen.  His  eons' 
spondence  proves  the  contrary.  A  ery  of  grief, 
however,  was  raised  tliroughout  Germany.  He 
was  supposed  to  have  perished,  and  pope  sod 
emperor  were  accused.  In  reeJity,  it  was  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  Luther's  protector,  who,  takiif 
alarm  at  the  sentence  launched  against  hhn,  ana 
unable  either  to  support  or  abandon  him,  hid 
devised  this  means  of  saving  him  from  his  ova 
daring,  and  of  gaining  time  while  he  strcngtbened 
his  juirty.  Hiding  Luther  was  a  sure  wav  d 
raising  the  exaltation  of  Germany  and  its  uiii 
for  tlio  cliampion  of  the  faitli,  to  the  height. 


BOOK   THE    SECOND. 


A.D.  1521—1528. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A.D.  1521  —  1524. 
Ltrmaa'i  axiiDEMca   iv  the  caitle  op  waetbdro. — 

HE  EETVRKt  TO  WITTRMBERO  WITHOUT  THE  ELErTOR'l 
Al'THORITT.  —  Hit  WRITINiiS  AOAINIT  THE  KINO  OF 
EXGLAND,    AKD   AGAINST   PRIXCEI   IX  GENERAL. 

Whilst  all  is  indignation  and  rage  at  Worms,  that 
the  daring  offender  should  have  been  allowed  to 
escape,  the  time  is  gone  by,  and  he  soars  invisibly 
over  his  enemies  from  the  heights  of  the  castle  of 
Wartburg.     Happy  and  safe  in  his  dungeon,  he 


can  return  to  his  flute,  sing  his  Gerouui  pahWi 
transUte  his  Bible,  and  thunder  at  the  devil  and 
the  pope  quite  at  his  ease.  "  The  report  gaini 
ground,"  writes  Luther,  **  that  I  have  bieen  msde 
prisoner  by  friends  sent  from  Francmiia  f*  and,  at 
another  time,  **  I  fancy  it  was  supposed  that  Lnthff 
had  been  killed,  or  condemned  to  utter  siienee^  is 
order  that  the  public  mind  might  rehtpae  miAa 
that  sophistical  tyranny  which  I  am  so  hated  ftr 
having  begun  to  undermine."  However,  Luther 
took  care  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  still  alive. 
He  writes  to  Spalatin,  **  I  should  not  be  sorfy  if 
this  letter  were  lost  by  some  adroit  neglaet  on  you 
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nihat  of  your  friends,  and  should  fall  into 
Ih^  hands.  Gret  the  Groepel  I  send  you 
St ;  my  writing  most  not  be  recognized." 
been  my  intention  to  dedicate  to  my  host, 
mv  Patmoe,  a  book  on  the  Traditions  of 
le  had  asked  me  for  information  on  the 
but  I  was  restrained  through  fear  of  thus 

;  the  place  of  my  captivity I  have  had 

leaky  to  get  this  letter  forwarded  to  you, 
le  fear  of  my  present  retreat's  beine  found 
me^  1621.)  **  The  priests  and  monks  who 
r  their  pranks  whilst  I  was  at  large,  hare 

0  alarmed  since  I  have  been  a  prisoner, 
r  begin  to  soften  the  preposterous  tales 
e  propagated  about  me.  They  can  no 
ur  up  against  the  pressure  of  the  increasing 
id  yet  see  no  avenue  by  which  to  escape, 
wt  the  arm  of  the  Almighty  of  Jacob  in 
e  works,  whilst  we  are  silent  and  rest  in 
and  in  prayer!  Is  not  the  saying  of 
srejn  verified,  <  Vo9  taeebUis,  et  Dominu$ 
wo  tobi^  (The  Lord  shall  fight  for  you,  and 
kdd  your  peace).    One  of  those  of  Rome 

a  pewit*  of  Mentz,  Luther  is  lost  just  as 
wish,  but  such  is  the  excitement  of  the 
lat  I  fear  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  escape 

except  we  search  for  him  with  lighted 
jod  bring  him  back."  Luther  dates  his 
Vomthe  region  of  the  cioudt;  From  the  re- 
e  Urds;  or  else.  From  amicUt  the  birds 
teUy  on  the  branches,  and  lauding  God  day 
,  wkh  all  their  strength ;  or  again,  From  the 
;  From  the  island  of  Patmos,  It  is  from 
wilderness  {ex  eremo  me&)  that  he  pours 
ja  sad  and  eloquent  letters  the  thoughts 
)wd  upon  him  in  his  solitude.    "What 

doing  at  this  moment,  my  Philip!"  he 
lelanchthon  ;  "  art  thou  not  praying  for 
r  my  part,  seated  in  contemplation  the 
day,  I  figrure  to  myself  the  image  of  the 
whilst  the  words  of  the  eighty-ninth 
B  ever  present  to  me,  *  Nunquid  vane  eon- 
mf^es  filiot  hominumV  (Wherefore  hast 
le  all  men  in  vain !)  God  !  what  a  hor- 
etre  of  Grod's  wrath  is  this  abominable 
le  antichrist  of  Rome  t  I  hate  the  hardness 
drt  which  does  not  dissolve  in  torrents  of 
oming  over  the  sons  of  my  murdered 
Not  one  is  found  to  rise  up,  take  his  stand 
side,  or  make  himself  a  rampart  unto  the 

Israel,  in  this  last  day  of  wrath  t  Oh, 
gn,  worthy  of  the  lees  of  ages  1  God  have 
on  us  I*'  (May  12th.) 

1  I  revolve  these  horrible  times  of  wrath, 
esire  is  to  find  in  my  eyes  floods  of  tears 
the  desolation  of  souls  brought  on  by  this 
o(  sin  and  of  perdition.  The  monster  sits 
in  the  midst  of  the  Church,  and  gives 
»ut  for  God.  Prelates  flatter,  sophists 
I  incense,  and  there  is  nothing  which  the 
s  will  not  do  for  him.  Meanwhile,  hell 
erry,  and  opens  its  immense  jowl :  Satan 
the  perdition  of  souls.  For  mo,  I  sit  the 
drinking  and  doing  nothing.  I  read  the 
Greek  and  in   Hebrew.     I  shall  write 

{  in  German  on  the  liberty  of  auricular 


applied  to  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
uniadt  one  of  Rabelais'  marvellous  birds,  the 
(pope-Jays,  bishop-jays),  &c 


confession.  I  shall  also  continue  the  Psalter,  and 
the  Commentaries  {Postillas),  as  soon  as  the  mate- 
rials I  require  are  sent  me  from  Wittembere, 
among  others,  the  Magnifieat,  which  I  have  begun*' 
(May  24th}.  This  melancholy  solitude  was  full  of 
temptations  and  troubles  for  Luther.  He  writes 
to  Melanchthon,  ^  Your  letter  has  displeased  me  on 
two  grounds :  firstly,  because  I  see  that  yon  bear 
your  cross  with  impatience,  give  too  mudi  way  to 
the  affSections,  and  obey  the  tenderness  of  your  na- 
ture ;  and,  secondly,  because  you  elevate  me  too 
high,  and  fall  into  the  serious  error  of  decking  me 
out  with  various  excellencies,  as  if  I  were  absorbed 
in  God's  cause.  This  high  opinion  of  yours  con- 
founds and  racks  me,  when  I  see  myself  insensible, 
hardened,  sunk  in  idleness ;  O  grief !  seldom  in 
prayer,  and  not  venting  one  groan  over  God's 
churchi.  What  do  I  eay  1  my  unsubdued  flesh 
bums  me  with  a  devouring  fire.  In  short,  I  who 
was  to  have  been  eaten  up  with  the  spirit,  am  de- 
voured by  the  flesh,  by  luxury,  indolence,  idleness, 
somnolency.  Is  it  that  God  has  turned  away  from 
me,  because  you  no  longer  pray  for  me  t  You 
must  take  my  place  ;  you,  richer  in  God's  gifts,  and 
more  acceptable  in  bis  sight.  Here  is  a  week 
slipped  away  since  I  have  put  pen  to  paper,  since  I 
have  prayed  or  studied,  either  vexed  by  fleshly 
cares,  or  by  other  temptations.  If  things  do  not 
go  on  better,  I  will  to  Erfurth  without  any  at- 
tempt at  concealment,  for  1  must  consult  pliysi- 
cians  or  surgeons."  At  this  time  he  was  ill,  and 
undergoing  great  pain ;  but  he  describes  his 
malady  in  too  simple,  rather  gross  terms,  for 
us  to  translate  them.  His  spiritual  sufferings, 
however,  were  still  more  acute  and  were  deeper 
seated  (July  13th).  «  When  I  left  Worms  in  1621, 
was  seissed  near  Eisenach,  and  resided  in  my  Pat- 
mos,  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  I  was  in  an  apart- 
ment far  from  the  world,  and  no  one  could  approach 
me  save  two  noble  youths,  who  brought  me  my 
meals  twice  a  day.^  They  had  bought  me  a  bag  of 
nuts,  which  I  put  in  a  chest.  In  the  evening,  when 
I  had  gone  to  bed  in  the  adjoining  room  and  had 
put  out  the  light,  I  thought  I  heard  the  nuts 
rattling  against  each  other  and  clicking  against  my 
bed.  I  did  not  trouble  myself  about  the  matter; 
but  was  awaked  some  time  afterwards  by  a  great 
noise  on  the  staircase,  as  if  a  hundred  barrels  were 
being  rolled  from  top  to  bottom.  Yet,  I  knew 
that  the  staircase  was  so  secured  by  chains  and  an 
iron  door,  that  no  one  could  ascend.  I  got  up  to 
see  what  it  was,  and  called  out, '  Is  it  you  !'.... 
Well!  so  be  it.  •  .  And  I  recommended  myself  to 
the  Lord  Christ,  of  whom  it  is  written.  Omnia 
subjecisti  pedibus  ejus  (Thou  hast  put  all  things 
under  his  feet),  as  it  is  said  in  the  eighth  psalm, 
and  returned  to  my  bed. — Then,  John  von  Ber- 
blibs'  wife  came  to  Eisenaclv  suspecting  me  to  be 
in  the  castle  and  wishing  to  see  me;  but  the  thing 
was  impossible.  They  put  me  in  another  part  of 
the  castle,  and  the  lady  in  the  room  I  had  oc- 
cupied; and  so  great  was  tiie  uproar  she  heard  in 
the  night,  that  she  thought  there  were  a  thousand 
devils  there." 

Luther  found  few  books  at  Wartburg.  He  set 
ardently  about  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew ; 
and  busied  himself  with  replying  to  Latomus's 
book,  which  he  describes  as  **  so  prolix,  and  so  ill- 
written."  He  translated  into  German  Melanch- 
thon'a  Apology,  in  reply  to  the  Paria  doetpr%  and 
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added  a  commentary  to  it  He  displayed,  indeed, 
extraordinary  activity,  and,  from  his  mountain 
height,  inundated  Germany  with  his  writings  :— "  I 
have  published  a  small  work  in  reply  to  that 
of  Catharinus,  on  Antichrist,  a  treatise  in  German 
on  Confession,  an  explanation  of  the  Ixvii.  Psalm  in 
German,  an  explanation  of  the  song  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  in  German,  an  explanation  of  the 
xxxvii.  Psalm  in  German,  and  a  letter  of  comfort 
to  the  church  of  Wittcmberg.  I  have  in  the  press 
a  commentary  in  German,  on  the  epistles  and 
gospels  for  the  year  ;  I  have  also  finished  a  public 
reprimand  to  the  cardinal  of  Mentz,  for  the  idol  of 
indulgences  which  he  has  just  set  up  in  Halle,  and 
an  explanation  of  the  miracle  of  the  ten  lepers — 
all  in  German.  I  was  bom  for  my  Germans,  and 
will  serve  them.  I  had  begun  from  the  pulpit  at 
Wittemberg,  a  popular  exposition  of  both  Testa- 
ments, and  had  reached  the  xxxii.  chapter  of 
Genesis  in  the  Old,  and  the  coming  of  St' John  the 
Baptist  in  the  New;  there  I  was  stopped"  (No- 
vember Ist).  *<  I  am  all  of  a  tremble,  and  troubled 
in  conscience  because,  yielding  at  Worms  to  your 
advice  and  that  of  your  friends,  I  allowed  the 
spirit  to  wax  weak  within  me,  instead  of  showing 
an  Elias  to  those  idols.  Let  me  but  once  again 
find  myself  in  their  presence,  and  they  shall  hear  a 
far  different  tale  "  (September  0th).  The  allusion 
to  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  the  letter  just 
quoted,  deserves  explanation.  It  is  curious  to  note 
the  energy  exhibited  by  Luther  in  this  transaction, 
and  how  he  treats  the  powers,  tlie  cardinal  arch- 
bishop, and  the  elector  himself,  as  their  master. 
Spalatin  had  written  to  beg  him  to  suppress  his 
pnblic  reprimand  to  the  arclibishop.  Luther  re- 
plies, "  I  think  I  never  received  a  letter  so  dis- 
tasteful to  me  as  your  last  Not  only  have  I 
deferred  answering  it,  but  I  had  even  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  answer  it  In  the  first  place,  1  will 
not  endure  your  telling  me,  that  the  prince  will  not 
aUow  of  any  writing  againtt  theveopU  of  Mentz,  and 
of  the  publie  peace  being  disturbed,  I  would  annihilate 
(perdam)  you  all  sooner,  you,  the  archbishr»p,  and 
every  living  being.  You  say,  rightly  enough,  that  the 
public  peace  ought  not  to  be  disturbed ;  and  you  will 
allow  God's  eternal  peace  to  be  disturbed  by  sudi 
impious  and  sacrilegious  works  of  perdition  !  Not 
so,  Spalatin ,  not  so,  prince ;  for  Christ's  sheep's  sake 
will  I  resist  with  all  my  strength  this  devouring 
wolf,  as  I  have  resisted  others.  I  send  you  a  book 
against  him  ;  it  was  all  ready  when  I  received  your 
letter,  which  has  not  induced  me  to  change  a 
word  in  it  I  must  submit  it,  however,  to  Philip 
(Melanchthon)  who  is  to  make  such  alterations  as 
he  may  think  proper.  Beware  of  not  forwarding  it 
to  Philip,  or  of  seeking  to  dissuade  him  ;  the  thing 
is  settled,  you  will  not  be  listened  to  "  (November 
11th). 

Some  days  afterwards,  he  writes  to  the  bishop 
himself — **  This  first  and  faithful  exhortation  ,which 
I  addressed  to  your  electoral  grace,  having  brouglit 
npon  me  your  jeers  and  ingratitude,  I  addressed 
yon  a  second  time,  offering  to  receive  your  instruc- 
tion and  advice.  What  was  your  grace's  answer  t 
— churlish  and  mde,  unworthy  of  a  bishop  and  of 
a  Christian.  Now,  though  my  two  letters  have 
been  thrown  away,  I  will  not  be  disheartened,  but, 
in  obedience  to  the  gospel,  will  address  your  grace 
a  third  warning.  You  have  just  set  up  again  at 
Halie  Um  idol  which  beguiles  good  and  simple 


Christians  of  their  money  and  their  souls,  and  yon 
have  thus  publicly  avowed  that  all  which  Tetxel  did 
was  done  in  concert  with  the  archbishop  of  Ments. 

This  same  God  still  lives,  doubt  it  not,  mud 

can  still  withstand  a  cardinal  of  Mentz,  though  the 
hitter  had  four  emperors  on  his  side.  It  is  His 
pleasure  to  break  the  cedars,  and  to  lower  haughty 
and  hardened  Pharaohs.  I  beseech  your  grace  not 
to  tempt  this  God.  Did  you  think  tluit  Luther  was 
dead !  Believe  it  not  He  is  protected  by  that 
God,  who  has  already  humbled  the  pope,  and  is 
ready  to  begin  such  a  game  with  ths  archbishop  of 

Mentz,  few   have  any   idea   of. Given 

from  my  wilderness,  the  Sunday  after  St  Catherine^ 
day  (November  26,  1621 ).  Your  well-wisher  and 
servant,  Martin  Lutakr." 

To  this,  the  cardinal  replied  humbly,  and  with 
his  own  hand  : — **  Dear  Doctor,  I  have  received 
your  letter,  dated  the  Sunday  after  St  Catherine's 
day,  and  have  read  it  with  all  good-will  and  friend- 
ship. Still,  its  contents  surprise  me,  as  the  matter 
which  l(>d  you  to  write  has  been  remedied  long 
ago.  Henceforward  I  will  conduct  myself,withGiod'8 
aid,  as  it  becomes  a  pious  Christian,  and  ecclerias- 
tical  prince.  I  acknowledge  that  I  stand  in  need 
of  God's  grace,  and  that  I  am  a  poor  mortal,  a 
sinner,  and  fallible,  sinning  and  deceiving  himself 
daily.  I  know  that  without  God's  grace  tBere  u  no 
g(K>d  in  me,  and  that  of  m^'self  I  am  but  a  worthless 
dunghill.  Such  is  my  answer  to  your  friendly 
exhortation,  for  I  entertain  every  desire  to  do  yon 
all  manner  of  grace  and  g«K>d.  I  cheerfully  bear 
with  a  fraternal  and  Christian  reprimand,  and  I 
hope  that  the  God  of  mercy  will  endow  me  with 
his  grace  and  strength,  so  that  I  may  lire  accord- 
ing to  his  will  in  this  and  all  other  things.  Given  at. 
Halle,  St  Thomas's  day  (December  2l8t,  1621). 
Albertutf  manu  proprid." 

The  archbishop's  chaplain  and  adviser,  Fabricio^ 
Capito,  in  an  an&wer  to  Luther's  letter,  had  found- 
fault  with  his  asperity,  and  had  said  that  the  grcs^ 
ought  to  be  tenderly  treated,  excuses  made  for* 
them,  and,  at  times,  their  faults  even  winked  at .  ^ 
Luther  replies:—**  You  require  gentleness  and  cir — 
cumspection;  I  understand  you.     But  is  there  Kay^ 
thing  in  common  between  the  Christian  and  th^ 
hy|K>crite!    The  Christian  faith  is  a  public  xnM 
sincere  faith ;  it  sees  and  proclaims  things  as  tbc>^ 
really  are ....  My  own  opinion   is,   that   sver>^ 
thing  should  be  unmasked,  that  there  should  be  nr» 
tenderness,  no  excuses,  no  shutting  erne's  eyes  tc3» 
any  thing,  so  tliat  the  truth  may  remain  pore^ 
visible,  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  alL  •  •  « 
Jeremiah  (ch.  xl.)  has  these  words:  *  Curted  U  he 
that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfidly.*     It  is  ono 
thing,  my  dear  Fabricius,  to  laud  and  to  extenual0 
vice;  another,  to  cure  it  by  goodness  and  mildnmn 
Above  all,  it  behoveth  to  proclaim  mh&od  what 
is  just  and  unjust,  and  then,  when  the  hearer  w 
deeply  impressed  by  our  teaching,  to  welcome  him 
and  cheer  him,  despite  the  backslidings  into  which 
he  may  still  lapse.  *  Him  that  it  weak  in  thefinA  rv- 
eeire  ye,  says  St.  Paul.  ...  I  hope  tiiat  I  cannot 
be  reproached  with  ever  having  failed  in  charity 
or  patience  towards  the  weak. ...  If  your  cardinal 
had  written  his  letter  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart, 
O,  my  God,  with  what  joy,  what  humility,  would  I 
not  fall  at  his  feet  I     How  unworthy  should  I  not 
esteem  myself  to  kiss  the  dust  beneath  them  I    For 
am  I  aught  else  than  dust  and  <vdure  t    Let  him 
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reeeire  God's  word,  and  I  will  be  unto  him  as  a 
fiuthfol  and  lowly  serrant  ...  As  regards  those 
who  persecute  and  condemn  that  word,  the  highest 
charity  c<maist8  precisely  in  withstanding  in  every 
way  their  sacrilegious  furies.  •  .  .  Think  you  to 
find  Luther  a  man  who  will  consent  to  shut  his 
eyes,  if  he  be  only  cajoled  a  little  1.  .  .  .  Dear 
Fabricius,  I  ought  to  give  you  a  harsher  answer 
than  the  present. ....  My  love  inclines  me  to  die 
for  you,  but  whoso  touches  my  faith  touches  the 
apple  of  my  eye.  Laugh  at  or  prize  love  as  you  like, 
bat  faUkf — the  word — you  should  adore  and  look 
npoo  as  the  holy  of  holies:  this  is  what  we  require 
of  you.  Expect  all  from  our  love;  but  fear,  dread 
our  faith.  ...  I  forbear  replying  to  the  cardinal 
himself,  since  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  write  to  him 
without  approTing  or  bUuning  his  sincerity  or  his 
hypocrisy:  he  must  hear  what  Luther  thinks 
through  yon. . . .  From  my  wilderness,  St.  Antony's 
day"  (January  17th,  1522). 

The  preface  which  he  prefixed  to  his  explanation 
of  the  miracle  of  the  lepers,  and  which  he  address- 
ed to  several  of  his  friends,  may  be  quoted  here: — 
^Poor  brother  that  I  ami  Here  have  I  again 
lighted  a  great  fire;  have  again  bitten  a  good  hole 
in  the  pocket  of  the  papists;  have  attacked  con- 
i<B8aonl  What  is  now  to  be  done  with  me  f  Where 
will  they  find  sulphur,  bitumen,  iron,  and  wood 
enough  to  reduce  this  pestilent  heretic  to  ashes.  It 
will  be  necessary  at  the  least  to  take  the  windows 
OBt  of  the  churches,  in  order  that  the  holy  priests 
may  find  room  for  their  preachings  on  tlie  Gospel; 
id  edffoT  their  reproaches  and  furious  vociferations 
igainat  Luther.  What  else  will  they  preach  to  the 
poor  people  t  Each  must  preach  what  he  can  and 
what  he  knows. . . '  Kill,  kill,  they  call  out,  kill  this 
heresiarch,  who  seeks  to  overthrow  the  whole  eccle- 
sisstical  polity,  who  seeks  to  fire  all  Christendom.' 
I  hope  that  I  may  be  found  worthy  of  their  pro- 
eeeding  to  tliis  extreme,  and  that  they  will  heap 
apon  me  the  measure  of  their  fathers.  But  it  is 
not  yet  time;  my  hour  is  not  yet  come;  I  must  first 
exasperate  still  mure  this  race  of  vipers,  so  as  to 
deserve  to  find  death  at  their  hands.".  .  .  .  Being 
hindered  from  plunging  into  the  mellay,  he  exhorts 
Melanchthon  from  the  deptlis  of  his  retirement: 
**  fhough  I  should  perish  U  would  be  no  loss  to  the 
Gospel, for  you  are  now  going  beyond  me;  you  are 
the  Elislia  who  succeeds  Elijah,  and  is  invested  with 
double  grace-  Be  not  cast  down,  but  sing  at  night 
the  hymn  to  the  Lord  which  I  have  given  to  you, 
ud  I  will  sing  it  likewise,  having  no  other  thought 
than  for  the  word.  Let  him  who  is  in  the  dark, 
be  in  the  dark;  let  him  who  is  perishing,  perish; 
provided  they  cannot  complain  that  we  have  failed 
in  our  duty  "  (May  26th,  1521).  He  was  next 
pressed  to  solve  a  question  which  he  had  himself 
nised,  and  which  could  not  be  decided  by  theologi- 
cal oontroyersies — that  relating  to  conventual  vows. 
The  monks,  from  every  quarter,  desired  the  word 
U)at  was  to  release  them  from  their  solitary  cells, 
lad  Melanchthon  shrunk  from  taking  the  respon- 
libility  upon  himself;  even  Luther  approaches  the 
■object  with  hesitation : — '^  You  have  not  yet  con- 
vmeed  me  that  the  priestly  and  monastic  vow  are 
to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light.  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  sacerdotal  order,  instituted  by  God,  is  free, 
bat  not  the  monastic;  whose  votaries  have  chosen 
their  state  and  voluntarily  offered  themselves  to 
Uod.    I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  such  as  have 


not  attained,  or  who  have  just  arrived  at  mar- 
riageable age,  and  who  have  entered  these  cut-throat 
dens,  need  have  no  scruple  in  leaving  them ;  but  I 
dare  not  say  the  same  for  those  who  are  advanced 
in  years,  or  who  have  long  embraced  the  state. 
However,  as  Paul,  speaking  of  priests,  gives  a  very 
comprehensive  decision,  saying  that  it  is  the  devil 
who  has  interdicted  them  marriage,  and  as  the 
voice  of  Paul  is  the  voice  of  the  Majesty  of 
Heaven,  I  nothing  doubt  that  we  ought  openly  to 
abide  by  the  same;  and  so,  although  when  they  took 
the  vow  they  bound  themselves  by  this  prohibi- 
tion of  the  devil's,  yet,  now  that  they  know  to  what 
they  have  bound  themselves,  they  may  confidently 
unbind  themselves  (August  1st).  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  often  dissolved,  witnout  any  scruple, 
vows  contracted  before  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
would  still  dissolve  such,  because  every  one  must 
see  that  they  have  been  contracted  without  deliber- 
ation or  knowledge.  But  those  whose  vows  I  so 
dissolved  had  not  yet  changed  their  state  or  habit; 
as  to  such  as  have  already  discharged  in  their 
monasteries  the  functions  of  the  sacrifice,  I  have 
as  yet  dared  nothing.  The  vain  beliefs  of  men 
still  overshadow  and  perplex  me"  (August  6th, 
1521).  Sometimes,  he  feels  more  confident  and 
speaks  out  plainly: — *'  As  to  monastic  and  priestly 
vows,  Philip  and  I  have  conspired  in  right  earnest 
to  annihilate  them.  .  .  .  Every  day  brings  me  such 
fresh  proofs  of  the  monstrosities  arising  from  the 
accursed  celibacy  of  the  young  of  both  sexes,  tliat 
no  words  are  more  odious  to  my  ears  than  the 
names  of  nun,  monk,  priest;  and  marriage  seems  to 
me  a  paradise  even  in  the  depths  of  poverty" 
(November  1st). 

In  hb  preface  to  his  work,  De  Votis  Monadieis, 
written  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  father  (No- 
vember 21st,  1521),  Luther  says  :  ....  ''I  did 
not  turn  monk  voluntarily.  Terrified  by  a  sudden 
apparition,  surrounded  by  death,  and  conceiving 
myself  summoned  by  Heaven,  I  made  an  incon- 
siderate and  forced  vow.  When  I  told  you  this, 
you  answered,  *  God  send  it  be  not  a  vision  of  the 
devil's  raising!'  These  words,  as  if  God  had 
spoken  by  your  lips,  sank  deeply  into  me;  but  I 
shut  my  heart,  as  much  as  I  could,  against  you 
and  your  words.  In  like  manner,  when  I  sub- 
sequently objected  your  anger  to  you,  you  returned 
me  an  answer  which  struck  me  as  no  other  speech 
has  struck  me,  and  which  has  remained  graven  on 
my  heart.  You  said  to  me,  *  Have  you  not  also 
heard  that  you  should  obey  your  parents  t '  But 
I  was  obdurate  in  my  devotional  intent,  and 
hearkened  to  what  you  said  as  being  only  of  man. 
Still,  at  the  bottom  of  my  soul  I  could  never 
despise  these  words."  .».**!  remember  that  when 
I  had  taken  my  vows,  my  father  by  the  flesh,  who 
was  at  first  highly  irritated,  exclaimed  when  he 
was  appeased,  *  Heaven  grant  it  be  not  a  trick  of 
Satan's  1'  a  saying  which  has  struck  such  deep 
root  in  my  heart,  that  I  never  heard  any  thing 
from  his  mouth  which  I  remember  more  tena- 
ciously. Methinks  God  spoke  by  his  lips."  (Sep- 
tember 0th.)  He  advises  Wenccslaus  Link  to 
allow  the  monks  to  quit  their  convents  as  they 
liked: — ^  I  am  certain  that  you  will  neither  do  nor 
suffer  any  thing  to  be  done  contrary  to  the  Gospel, 
though  the  annihilation  of  all  monasteries  were  to 
follow.  I  do  not  like  the  tumultuous  rush  out 
that  I  have  heard  of.  ...  •  Yet  I  do  not  think 
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it  good  and  convenient  to  call  them  back,  although 
they  have  not  acted  well  and  suitably.  You  must, 
after  the  example  of  Cyrus,  in  Herodotus,  allow 
those  to  leave  who  wish ;  but  neither  forcibly  expel 

nor  retain  any  one "    He  displayed  similar 

tolerance  when  the  inhabitants  of  EHiirth  pro- 
ceeded to  acts  of  violence  against  the  Catholic 
priests.  At  Wittemberg,  Carlstadt  soon  fulfilled  and 
even  exceeded  Luther's  instructions.  "  Good  God!" 
exclaims  the  latter,  in  a  letter  to  Spalatin,  *'  will 
our  Wittemberg  folk  make  even  the  monks  marry! 
For  my  part,  they  will  not  get  me  to  take  a  wife. 
Be  on  your  guard  against  marrying,  that  you  may 
not  fall  into  the  tribulation  of  the  flesh."  (August 
Gth.) 

Til  is  hesitation  and  those  precautions  are  clear 
proofs  that  Luther  rather  followed  than  led  the 
movement,  which  was  hurrying  all  minds  out  of 
the  ancient  ways.     "Origen,"  he  writes  to  Spa- 
latin,  **  had  a  separate  lecture  for  the  women;  why 
should  not  Melanchthon  try  something  of  the  kind? 
He  can  and  ought,  for  the  people  are  atliirst  and 
a-hungered.     I  am  exceedingly  anxious  also  that 
Melanchthon  should  preach  somewhere,  publicly, 
in  the  town,  on  holydays,  after  dinner,  to  supplant 
gaming  and  drinking.     One  would  thus  learn  to 
restore  liberty,  and  to  fashion  it  nn  the  model  of 
the  ancient  Church.     For  if  we  have  broken  with 
all  human  Uws  and  shaken  off  the  yoke,  shall  we 
stop  at  Melanchthon 's  not  being  shorn  and  anointed, 
at  his  being  married!     He  is  veritable  priest,  and 
discharges  the  priesfs  office;  except  tliat  office  be 
not  the  teaching  of  the  word.     Otherwise,  no  more 
will  Christ  be  priest,  since  he  sometimes  teaches 
in  the  synagogues,  sometimes  on  board  ship,  some- 
times on  the  sea-shore,  sometimes  on  the  mountain: 
he  has  filled  every  part,  in  every  place,  at  every 
hour,  without  ceasing  to  be  himself.     Melanchthon, 
too,  should  read  the  gospel  to  the  people  in  Ger- 
man, as  he  has  begun  to  read  it  in  Latin,  in  order 
that  he  may  thus   gradually   qualify  himself  for 
a  German   bishop,   as  he    has    become  a  Latin 
bishop."  (September  9th.)  Meanwhile,  the  emperor 
being  taken  up  with  the  wars  with   the   French 
king,  the  elector  gained  confidence,  and  allowed 
Luther    a    little  more  liberty  : — "  I   have  gone 
hunting  these  two  days,  in  order  to  see  what  this 
yXvKviriKpov  (sweet  bitter)  sport  of  heroes  is  like. 
We  caught  two  hares,  and  some  poor  wretched 
partridges:  a  fitting  occupation  for  idle  men.     I 
theologized,  however,  in  the  midst  of  the  nets  and 
d«»g8  :  as  much  pleasure  as  the  sight  gave  me,  just 
as  much  was  it  for  me  a  mystery  of  pity  and  of 
pain.     What  does  the  amusement  image  forth  ex- 
cept the  devil  with  his  impious  doctors  as  dogs; 
that  is  to  say,  the  binhops  and  theologians  who 
hunt  these  innocent  little  beasts.     I  was  deeply 
sensible   of  the  sad  mystery  shadowed  forth  in 
these  simple  and  faithful  animals.    Take  another 
more  atrocious  picture.     We  had  saved  a  leveret 
alive.     I  had  covered  it  up  in  the  sleeve  of  my 
gown;  but  leaving  it  for  a  moment,  the  dogs  found 
the  poor  tiling,  and  broke  its  right  leg  and  strangled 
it  tliTougli  the  gown.     It  is  thus  that  the  pope  and 
Satan  rage  to  ruin  even  the  souls  that  are  saved. 
In  short,    1  am  sick  of  this  s]iort     Metliinks  I 
should   prefer  piercing    with    darts    and    arrows 
bears,  wolves,  wild-boars,  foxes,  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  wicked  doctors.  ....  1  write  thus  lightly 
to  teach  you  coortieri,  devooren  of*  beasts,  that 


you  will  be  beasts  in  your  turn  in  Paradise,  where 
Christ,  the  great  hunter,  will  know  how  to  take 
and  encage  you.  'Tis  you  who  are  the  sport  while 
you  are  enjoying  the  sport  of  hmitiDs."  (August 
the  15tl].)  All  things  considered,  LuUier  was  not 
dissatisfied  with  his  residence  at  Wartbui^, 
where,  in  his  liberal  treatment,  he  recognized  the 
elector*8  hand.  ''The  owner  of  this  place  treats 
me  much  better  than  I  deserve."  (June  10th.) 
'*  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  burthen  to  any  one.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  I  live  here  at  the  expense  of 
our  prince,  otherwise  I  would  not  stay  an  hoor 
longer.  You  know  that  if  any  one's  money  should 
be  spent,  it  is  that  of  princes."  (August  15th.) 

At  the  close  of  November,  1521,  his  desire  to  see 
and  exhort  his  disciples  led  him  to  make  a  short 
excursion  to  Wittemberg;  but  he  took  care  that  the 
elector  should  know  nothing  of  it.  **!  conceal,"  be 
writes  to  Spalatin,  '*  both  my  journey  and  mj  rs- 
tum  from  him.  For  what  reason  t  You  know  it 
well  enough." 

This  reason  was,  the  alarming  character  aasumed 
by  the  Reformati«>n  in  the  hands  of  Caristadt,  of 
theological  demagogues,  of  breakers  of  images, 
Anabaptists,  and  others,  who  began  to  start  up. 
**  I  have  seen  the  prince  of  those  prophets,  Glaus- 
Stork,  stalking  about  with  the  air  and  in  the  attire 
of  those  soldiers  whom  we  call  lanzknedU;  there  was 
anotlier,  too,  in  a  long  gown,  and  Doctor  Gerard,  of 
Cologne.  Stork  seems  to  me  carried  away  by  a 
fickleness  of  mind,  which  will  not  allow  him  to  de- 
pend on  his  own  opinions.  But  Satan  makes  him- 
self sport  with  tliese  men."  (September  4th,  1522.) 
Still,  Luther  did  not  attach  any  great  importance  to 
this  movement:  **  I  quit  not  my  retreat,"  he  writes, 
**  I  budge  not  for  these  prophets,  for  they  little 
move  me.*'  (January  17th,  1522.)  He  ehamd 
Melanchthon  to  try  them ;  and  it  was  on  this  oocasMO 
that  he  addressed  to  him  the  following  fine  letter: 
—(January  13th,  1522):  **  If  you  wish  to  put  their 
inspiration  to  the  proof,  ask  them  whether  tiley 
have  ex])ei'ienced  those  spiritual  agonies  and  thos* 
divine  births,  those  deaths  and  those  hells.  .... 
If  you  hear  only  of  sweet,  and  peaceful,  and  deroat 
things  (as  tiiey  say),  albeit  they  should  profess  to  b» 
caught  up  to  the  third  heaven,  sanction  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  wanting — 
the  fidoavoQ  (touchstone;,  the  sole  proof  of  Chris- 
tians, the  rule  which  distinguishes  minds.  Do  ytm 
wish  to  know  the  place,  the  manner,  and  the  time  of 
divine  colloquies  ?  Listen  i  *  At  a  lum^  m  will  kt 
break  all  my  bonetf*  &c.  <  Why  eatUd  thou  of  mg 
toul?  t^yhidea  thou  thy  face  from  me  1*  Slc,  *Tke 
torroKt  of  death  eoinpaied  me,  and  the  paim  of  hdl 
gat  hold  upon  me,*  The  Majesty  of  Heaven  does  not 
speak,  as  they  pretend,  immediately,  and  in  sight  of 
man:  nay,  *  No  fnan  ^uUl  $ee  me  aful  live.*  Tnexe- 
fore.  He  speaketh  by  the  mouth  of  men;  bf^wmse  we 
cannot  all  receive  His  word.  The  Virgin  even  wm 
troubled  at  the  sight  of  an  angel.  Hearken,  also,  to 
the  cry  of  Daniel  and  of  Jeremiah  :  '  Comvt  sm,  but 
vUh  judgment,  not  in  thim  anger.* "  On  January 
l^th  he  writes:  '  Take  care  that  our  prince  doss 
not  stain  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  tliese  new 
prophets.  You  must  fight  with  the  word  alooe^ 
conquer  with  the  word  alone,  destroy  with  the  word 

what  they  have  raised  by  force  and  violence 

I  condemn  solely  by  the  word:  let  him  who  belicTeth 
believe  and  follow;  let  the  unbeliever  continne  in 
his  unbelief  and  go  his  way.  No  one  must  baimsd 
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onto  the  fiuth  or  the  things  of  the  faith,  but  be  pre- 
vailed upon  by  the  word.  I  condemn  images,  but 
bjT  the  word;  not  that  they  may  be  burnt,  but  that 
00  trust  may  be  put  in  them." 

Bat  things  were  taking  phtce  in  Wittemberg 
which  would  not  suffer  Luther  to  remain  longer  in 
his  dungeon.  He  set  off  witiiout  asking  the  elector's 
kave.  A.  curious  account  of  his  journey  is  given  by 
€De  of  the  historians  of  the  Reformation: — 

"John  Kessler,  a  young  theologian  of  Saint-Gall, 
on  his  way  with  a  friend  to  Wittemberg  to  finish 
his  studies  there,  fell  in  one  evening  in  an  inn  near 
the  gates  of  Jena  with  Luther,  who  wore  a  riding 
dress.  They  did  not  know  him.  The  horseman 
had  a  little  book  before  him,  which,  as  they  saw 
afterwards,  was  the  Psalter  in  Hebrew.  He  saluted 
them  politely,  and  invited  them  to  seat  themselves 
at  his  table.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  in- 
quired what  was  thought  of  Luther  in  Switzerland ! 
Kessler  replied,  that  some  did  not  know  how  to  laud 
him  enough,  and  thanked  God  for  having  sent  him 
oo  e«rth  to  exalt  the  truth;  whilst  others,  and  espe- 
cially the  priests,  denounced  him  as  a  heretic  who 
was  not  to  be  spared.  From  something  which  the 
innkeeper  said  to  the  young  travellers,  they  took  him 
to  be  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  Two  traders  came  in.  One 
of  them  drew  from  his  pocket,  and  put  on  the  table 
by  him,  a  newly- printed  work  of  Luther's,  in  sheets, 
and  asked  if  they  had  seen  it.  Luther  said  a  few 
words  about  the  indifference  towards  serious  matters 
msnifested  by  the  princes  at  that  time  assembled  at 
die  diet  of  Nuremberg.  He  also  expressed  his 
hopes  *  that  the  Gospel  truth  would  bear  more  fruit 
in  sooceeding  generations,  which  should  not  have 
been  poisoned  by  the  Papal  error.'  One  of  the 
tnMiers  said,  ^I  am  unskilled  in  these  questions; 
but,  to  my  mind,  Luther  must  either  be  an  angel 
from  heaven  or  a  devil  from  hell;  at  all  events,  I 
will  spend  the  last  ten  florins  that  I  have  saved  up 
b  going  to  confess  to  him.'  This  conversation  took 
phce  during  supper.  Luther  had  settled  before- 
hsod  with  the  hosteller  to  pay  the  reckoning  of  the 
whole  company.  When  the  party  broke  up,  Luther 
ihook  hands  with  the  two  Swiss  (the  traders  had 
been  called  away  by  their  business )7  and  begged 
tbem  to  bear  his  remembrances  to  Doctor  Jerome 
Sefanrff,  their  countryman,  as  soon  as  they  reached 
Wittemberg.  And  when  they  enquired  whose  re- 
nembrances  it  was  they  were  to  bear,  he  replied: 
'Simply  tell  him  that  he  who  is  to  come  salutes 
him;  he  will  be  sure  to  understand  from  whom  the 
aessage  comes.'  When  the  traders  returned,  and 
leamt  that  it  was  Luther  with  whom  they  had  been 
talking,  they  were  in  despair  that  they  had  not 
known  it  sooner,  that  they  had  not  shown  him  more 
respect,  and  had  spoken  so  sillily  before  him.  The 
fi)llowing  morning  they  were  up  betimes,  on  purpose 
to  see  him  before  he  left,  and  to  tender  him  their 
most  humble  excuses.  Luther  only  owned  to  its 
being  himself  by  implication." 

On  his  road  to  Wittemberg  he  wrote  to  the 
deetOTy  who  had  forbade  him  to  leave  Wartburg: 
".  •  •  .  I  do  not  hold  the  Gospel  of  men,  but  of 
Heaven,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  1  might  well 
bave  called  myself  his  servant,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  evangelist,  as  1  intend  doing  henceforward. 
If  I  have  sought  to  be  examined,  it  is  not  that  1 
•loubted  the  goodness  of  my  cause,  but  through  de- 
feruice  and  humility  alone.  Now,  seeing  that  this 
of  humility  only  depreciates  the  Gospel,  and 


that  the  devil,  if  1  yield  an  inch  of  ground,  seeks  to 
take  possession  of  the  whole,  my  conscience  com- 
pels me  to  act  differently.  It  is  enough  that,  to 
pleasure  your  electoral  grace,  I  have  spent  a  year 
in  retirement.  Well  does  the  devil  know  that  this 
was  through  no  fears  of  mine.  He  saw  my  heart 
when  I  entered  Worms.  Had  that  town  been  filled 
with  devils  I  would  joyfully  have  flung  myself  into 
it.  Now,  duke  George  cannot  even  pass  for  a  devil ; 
and  I  leave  it  to  your  electoral  grace  whether  it 
would  not  be  offensive  to  the  Father  of  all  mercy, 
who  bids  us  put  our  trust  in  Him,  to  fear  the  anger 
of  this  duke  !  Did  God  summon  me  to  Leipsic,  his 
capital,  as  He  summons  me  to  Wittemberg,  I 
would  thither  (forgive  the  silly  expression)  though 
it  should  rain  Duke  Georges  nine  days  on  end,  and 
each  nine  times  more  furious  than  he.  .  .  .  He 
takes  Jesus  Cluist,  then,  for  a  man  of  straw.  The 
Lord  may  bear  with  this  for  a  time,  but  not  always. 
No  more  will  I  conceal  from  your  electoral  grace 
that  I  have  more  than  once  besought  God  with  tears 
to  be  pleased  to  enlighten  the  duke;  and  I  will  do 
so  once  more  with  all  zeal,  but  it  shall  be  for  the 
last  time.  I  also  beg  your  grace's  own  prayers, 
and  that  you  would  order  prayers  to  be  put  up,  to 
the  end  that  we  may  turn  away  from  him,  if  God  so 
please,  that  fearful  judgment  which,  alas  !  threatens 
him  ecch  day  more  nearly.  I  write  this  to  apprize 
you  that  I  am  on  my  way  to  Wittemberg,  under 
higher  protection  than  that  of  the  elector;  so  that  I 
have  no  intention  of  asking  your  grace's  support. 
Nay,  I  even  believe  that  I  shall  be  a  better  protec- 
tion to  the  elector  than  the  elector  to  me;  and  did 
I  think  that  I  had  to  trust  to  him  I  should  stay  my 
steps.  The  sword  is  powerless  here.  God  must 
act,  without  man's  interference.  He,  in  whom  faith 
most  abounds,  will  be  the  most  efiicacious  protector; 
and,  as  I  feel  your  grace's  faith  to  be  still  weak,  I 
can  by  no  means  recognize  in  you  him  who  is  to 
protect  and  save  me.  Your  electoral  grace  asks  me 
what  you  are  to  do  mider  these  circumstances, 
thinking  you  have  done  little  hitherto  f  I  answer, 
with  all  submission,  that  your  grace  has  done  only 
too  much,  and  that  you  should  do  nothing.  God 
desireth  not  all  this  uneasiness  and  turmoil  about 
His  cause;  but  that  we  should  trust  in  Him  alone. 
If  your  grace  entertain  this  faith  you  will  reap 
peace  and  security;  if  not,  I  at  least  will  rest  in 
faith,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  to  your  grace  the 
torment  with  which  God  punishes  unbelievers. 
Since,  then,  1  decline  complying  with  your  grace's 
exhortations,  you  will  be  justified  before  God  if  1 
am  taken  or  am  put  to  death.  And,  before  men, 
it  is  my  wish  your  grace  should  act  as  follows: — 
That  you  be  obedient  to  authority  like  a  good 
elector,  allow  the  emperor  to  rule  in  his  states  con- 
formably with  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  forbear 
from  resisting  any  power  which  shall  attack  my 
liberty  or  my  life;  for  no  one  ought  to  disarm  au- 
thority or  resist  it,  save  Him  who  has  instituted  it; 
else  'tis  revolt,  and  against  God.  I  only  hope  that 
they  will  have  sense  enough  to  discern  that  your 
electoral  grace  is  too  high  in  place  to  turn  my 
gaoler;  so  that,  if  you  leave  the  doors  open  and  in- 
sist on  the  recognition  of  tlie  safe-conduct,  should 
they  come  to  seize  me,  you  will  have  satii>fied  the 
calls  of  obedience.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  are 
unreasonable  enough  to  order  your  grace  yourself 
to  lay  hands  on  me,  I  will  so  manage  that  you  shall 
suffer  on  my  account  no  prejudice  in  body,  goods^ 
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or  soul.  I  will  explain  myself,  if  neceasary,  more 
at  length  another  time.  I  forward  this,  for  fear  of 
your  grace's  being  distressed  at  hearing  of  my  ar- 
rival; for,  as  a  Christian,  I  ought  to  comfort  every 
one  and  harm  none.  If  your  grace  had  faith,  you 
would  behold  the  wondrous  doings  of  God ;  but  if 
you  yet  have  it  not, you  have  yet  seen  nothing.  Let 
us  love  and  glorify  Cfod  for  ever.  Amen.  Written 
at  Boma,  with  my  guide  by  me,  Ash  Wednesday, 
(March  5th,)  1622.  Your  electoral  grace's  most 
humble  sen-ant,  Martin  Luther." 

(March  7th.)  The  elector  had  requested  Luther 
to  explain  to  him  his  reasons  for  returning  to  Wit- 
temberg,  in  a  letter  which  might  be  shown  to  the 
emperor.  Luther,  in  his  letter,  gives  tliree  reasons: 
— The  urgent  entreaties  of  the  Church  of  Wittem- 
berg;  the  confusion  tliat  had  arisen  in  his  flock; 
and,  thirdly,  the  desire  to  hinder,  ns  far  as  in  him 
lies,  the  outbreaks  which  he  considers  to  be  immi- 
nenL 

^  .  .  •  My  second  reason  for  returning,"  he 
writes,  ''is,  that  during  my  absence  Satan  has 
entered  my  sheepfold,  and  has  committed  ravages 
which  I  can  only  repair  by  my  own  presence  and 
lively  word  ;  writing  would  have  been  useless. 
My  conscience  would  not  allow  me  to  delay  longer; 
I  was  bound  to  disregard  not  only  your  highness's 
favour  or  disfavour,  but  the  whole  world's  wrath. 
It  was  my  flock,  the  flock  entrusted  to  me  by 
God,  my  children  in  Christ  Jesus ;  I  could  not 
hesitate  a  moment  I  am  bound  to  suffer  death 
for  them,  and  would  cheerfully  lay  down  my  life, 
with  God's  grace,  even  as  it  is  asked  by  Jesus 
Christ  (St  John  x.  11).  Could  my  pen  have 
remedied  the  mischief,  wherefore  should  I  have 
come !  Why  not,  if  my  presence  were  unneces- 
sary, have  made  up  my  mind  to  quit  Wittemberg 
for  ever !"  .  .  In  the  same  month,  soon  after  his 
return  to  Wittemberg,  Luther  writes  to  his  friend 
Hartmuth  von  Kronberg.  <* .  .  .  Satan,  vho  it  ever 
busy  amongtt  the  children  of  God^  as  Job  says 
(L  6,  7))  has  just  done  us  all,  and  me  in  particular, 
a  grievous  mischief.  Not  all  my  enemies,  however 
near  they  have  often  been  to  nie,  have  ever  struck 
me  such  a  blow  as  I  have  sustained  at  the  hands 
of  my  friends.  I  am  forced  to  own  that  the 
smoke  from  this  fire  offends  alike  my  eyes  and 
heart  '  'Tis  by  attacking  him  on  this  side,'  Satan 
has  said  to  himself^ '  that  I  can  prostrate  Lutlier's 
courage,  and  overcome  his  stubborn  mind.  This 
time  he  will  not  escape  me.'  •  .  .  Perhaps  God 
designs  to  puuish  me  by  this  stroke  for  having 
repressed  the  spirit  within  me  at  Worms,  and 
spoken  too  gently  to  the  tyrants.  The  pagans, 
it  is  true,  have  since  then  accused  me  of  having 
shown  pride.  They  know  not  what  faith  is.  I 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  my  good  friends,  who 
would  not  have  me  appear  too  unpolished  ;  but 
I  have  often  repented  of  this  deference  and 
humility.  •  .  I  myself  no  longer  know  Luther,  and 
wish  not  to  know  him.  What  I  preach  comes  not 
from  him,  but  from  Jesus  Christ  Let  the  devil 
fly  away  with  Luther  if  he  can,  I  care  not,  so 
long  as  he  leaves  Jesus  Christ  reigning  in  all 
hearts." 

About  the  middle  of  this  year,  Luther  broke  out 
with  the  greatest  violence  against  princes.  A 
great  num£er  of  princes  and  bishops  (amongst  the 
rest,  duke  George),  had  just  prohibited  the  trans* 
lation  which  he  was  tlien  publishing  of  the  Bible;  and 


the  price  was  returned  to  such  as  had  irarchtBed  it  j 
Luther  boldly  took  up  the  gauntlet  so  thrown  down: 
— **  We  have  reaped  the  first  fruits  of  vietory,  and 
have  triumphed  over  the  papal  tyranny,  whidi  bad 
weighed  down  kings  and  princes;  how  much  earner 
will  it  not  be  to  bring  the  princes  themaelvea  to 
their  senses  !  .  •  .  I  greatly  fear  troubles  arisaig, 
if  they  continue  to  hearken  to  that  silly-pated  duks 
George,  which  will  bring  ruin  on  princes  and 
magistrates,  over  all  Grermany;  and,  at  the  aanie 
time,  involve  the  clergy  in  a  similar  fate.  Sodi 
is  my  view  of  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  people  are 
agitated  in  all  directions,  and  on  the  look-out  They 
will,  they  can  no  longer  suffer  themselves  to  be 
oppressed.  This  is  the  Lord's  doing.  He  shuts 
the  eyes  of  the  princes  to  these  menacing  sjrmptoms, 
and  will  bring  the  whole  to  a  eonsummatioo,  by 
their  blindness  and  their  violence.  Methinks  I  see 
Germany  swimming  in  blood!  I  tell  them  that  the 
sword  of  civil  war  is  hanging  suspended  over  their 
heads.  They  are  doing  their  utmost  to  ruin  Luther, 
and  Luther  docs  his  utmost  to  save  thenu  De- 
struction is'^awning,  not  for  Luther,  but  for  them  ; 
and  they  draw  nigh  of  themselves,  instead  of 
shrinking  back.  I  believe  the  Spirit  now  ^»eaksin 
me;  and  that  if  the  decree  of  wrath  goes  forth  in 
heaven,  and  neither  prayer  nor  wisdom  can  avail, 
we  shall  obtain  that  our  Joeiah  sleep  in  peace,  and 
the  world  be  left  to  itself  in  its  Babylon. — Although 
hourly  exposed  to  death,  in  the  midst  of  my 
enemies,  and  without  any  human  aid,  T  have  yet 
never  so  despised  anything  in  my  life  as  theae 
stupid  threats  of  prince  Greorge's  and  his  fellows. 
The  Spirit,  doubt  it  not,  will  master  duke  George 
and  his  comrades  in  folly.  I  have  written  all  this 
to  you  fasting,  and  at  a  very  early  hour,  with  ny 
heart  filled  with  pious  confidence.  My  Christ  lives 
andreigns;  and  I  shall  live  and  reign"  (MarchI9th). 

About  the  same  time,  Henry  VIII.  published  the 
work  which  he  had  got  his  chaplain  Edward  Lee  to 
write,  and  in  which  he  announced  himoelf  ths 
champion  of  the  church. 

**  This  work  betrays  royal  ignorance,  bat  a  Tiro- 
lence  and  mendacity  as  well,  which  are  wholly 
Lee's  "  (July  22nd).  Luther's  reply  came  out  the 
following  year,  and  exceeded  in  violence  even  all 
that  might  have  been  expected  from  his  writings 
against  the  pope.  Never  had  any  private  man, 
before  him,  addressed  a  monarch  in  such  contemp- 
tuous and  audacious  terms: — 

**  To  the  words  of  fathers,  men,  angels,  devils,  I 
oppose,  not  ancient  usage,  or  a  multitude  of  men,  hot 
the  word  alone  of  the  Eternal  Majesty — the  Gos- 
pel which  they  themselves  are  forced  to  recognise. 
On  tliis,  I  take  my  stand  ;  this  is  my  glory,  my 
triumph  ;  and  from  this,  I  mock  popes,  Thomi8ta» 
Henricists,  sophists,  and  all  the  gates  of  hell.  I 
care  little  about  the  words  of  men,  whatever  their 
sanctity,  and  as  little  for  tradition  and  deceitftil 
usage.  God*s  word  is  above  all.  If  I  have  the 
Divine  Majesty  with  me,  what  signifies  all  the  rest, 
even  if  a  thousand  Austin  friars,  a  thousand  Qy- 
prians,  a  thousand  of  Henry's  churches,  were  to 
rise  up  against  me  f  God  cannot  err,  or  be  de- 
ceived ;  Augustin  and  Cyprian,  as  well  as  all  the 
elect,  can  err,  and  have  em-d.  The  mass  oonqaered, 
we  have,  I  opine,  conquered  the  popedom.  The 
mass  was  as  it  were  the  rock  on  which  the  popedom, 
with  its  monasteries,  episcopacies,  colleges,  altais, 
ministers,  and  doctrines,  on  which,  in  fins,  its  whols 
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pemeh  waa  founded.  All  thi^  will  topple  down 
iloog  with  the  abomination  of  their  sacrilegious 
IDMB.  In  Christ's  cause  I  have  trodden  under  foot 
the  idol  of  the  Roman  abomination,  which  had 
seated  itself  in  God's  place,  and  had  become  mis- 
tress of  kings,  and  of  Uie  world.  Who  then  is  this 
Henry,  this  new  Thomist,  this  disciple  of  the  mon- 
itsTy  that  I  shoold  respect  his  blasphemies  and  his 
riolenee  t  He  is  the  defender  of  the  Church ;  yes, 
of  his  own  church,  which  he  exalts  so  high,  of  the 
whore  who  lives  in  purple,  drunken  with  debauch, 
of  that  mother  of  fornications.  My  leader  is  Christ ; 
yid  with  one  and  the  same  blow,  I  will  dash  in 
pieees  this  C3iarch,  and  its  defenders,  who  are  but 
one.  Mj  doctrines,  I  feel  convinced,  are  of  heaven. 
I  have  triumphed  with  them  over  him  who  has 
more  strength  and  craft  in  his  little  finger  than  all 
popes,  kings,  and  doctors,  put  together.  My  doc- 
trines will  remain,  and  the  pope  will  fall,  notwith- 
ftsoding  all  the  gates  of  hell,  and  all  the  powers  of 
the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  sea.  They  have  defied 
Be  to  war ;  well,  they  shall  have  war.  They  have 
despised  the  peace  I  offered  them  ;  peace  shall  no 
Dofe  be  theirs.  Grod  will  see  which  of  the  two  will 
liBt  have  enough  of  it,  the  pope  or  Luther.  Thrice 
kave  1  appeared  before  them.  I  entered  Worms, 
well  aware  that  Caesar  was  to  violate  the  public  faith 
b  my  person.  Luther,  the  fugitive,  the  trembling, 
esoM  to  cast  himself  within  the  teeth  of  Behe- 
moth. •  •  •  But  they,  these  terrible  giants,  has  one 
angle  one  of  them  presented  himself  for  these 
tbne  years  at  Wittemberg !  And  yet  they  might 
lia?e  eome  in  all  safety,  under  the  Emperor's  gua- 
nutee.  The  cowanls  I  Do  they  dare  yet  to 
kope  for  triumph  t  They  thought  that  my  flight 
voald  enable  them  to  retrieve  their  shameful  ig- 
seminy.  It  is  now  known  by  all  the  world  ;  it  is 
known  that  they  have  not  had  the  couragi  to  face 
Lother  alone"  (a.  d.  1523). 

He  was  still  more  violent  in  the  treatise  which 
1m  published  in  German  on  the  Secular  Power  : 
'Princes  are  of  the  world,  and  the  world  is  alien 
from  God ;  ao  that  they  live  according  to  the 
«wld,and  against  God's  law.  Be  not  surprised 
then  by  their  furious  raging  against  the  Gospel, 
far  they  cannot  but  follow  the  laws  of  their  own 
nttore.  You  must  know,  that  from  the  beginning 
«f  the  worlds  a  wise  prince  has  been  rare ;  still 
Bore,  an  honest  and  upright  prince.  They  are 
KCMrally  great  fools,  or  wicked  castaways  {maxirne 
fdmiy  pemmi  ndmlona  tuper  terram).  And  so  the 
worst  is  always  to  be  expected  from  them,  and 
•esreely  ever  good  ;  especially  when  the  salvation 
ef  sods  ia  coaoemed.  They  serve  Grod  as  lictors 
lad  czeeationers,  when  he  desires  to  chastise  the 
wicked.  Our  God  is  a  powerful  King,  and  must 
liave  noble,  illustrious,  rich  executioners  and  lic- 
tors, sneh  aa  they,  and  wills  them  to  have  riches 
aod  hoDoors  in  abundance,  and  to  be  feared  of  all. 
It  mxlam  divine  pleasure  that  we  style  his  exe- 
entianen  merciful  lords,  that  we  prostrate  our- 
selves at  their  feet,  that  we  be  their  most  humble 
■diieeta.  Bat  these  very  executioners  do  not 
fom  the  trick  so  £u>,  as  to  desire  to  become  good 
ptteaa.  If  a  prince  be  wise,  upright,  a  Christian, 
It  is  a  great  miracle,  a  precious  sign  of  divine 
himxt ;  for,  commonly,  it  happens  as  with  the 
Jewi^  to  whom  God  said,  '  I  will  give  thee  a  king 
in  mj  anger,  and  take  him  away  in  my  wrath' 
(Mo  tibi  ngtm  im  fitrort  meo,  a  auferam  in  in- 


dtgnatione  med).  And  look  at  our  Christian 
princes  who  protect  the  faith,  and  devour  the 
Turk.  .  .  .  Good  people,  trust  not  to  them.  In 
their  great  wisdom,  they  are  about  to  do  some- 
thing ;  they  are  about  to  break  their  necks,  and 
precipitate  nations  into  disasters  and  misery.  .  .  . 
Now  I  will  make  the  blind  to  see,  in  order  that 
they  may  understand  those  four  words  in  Psalm 
cvii.  Effund'U  conUmptum  tuper  prineipet  (He 
poureth  contempt  on  princes).  I  swear  to  you 
by  Grod  himself,  that  if  you  wait  for  men  to 
come  and  shout  in  your  ears  these  four  words, 
you  are  lost,  even  though  each  of  you  were 
as  powerful  as  the  Turk  ;  and  then  it  will  avail 
you  nothing  to  swell  yourselves  out  and  grind 
your  teeth.  .  .  Already  there  are  very  few  princes 
who  are  not  treated  as  fools  and  knaves;  for  the 
plain  reason  that  they  show  themselves  such,  and 

the  people  begin  to  use  their  understanding]; 

Good  masters  and  lords,  govern  with  moueration 
and  justice,  for  your  people  will  not  long  endure 
your  tyranny  ;  they  neither  can,  nor  will.  This 
world  is  no  moi^  the  world  of  former  days,  in 
which  you  went  hunting  down  men  like  wild 
beasts."  Luther  remarks  i^^th  regard  to  two 
severe  rescripts  of  the  emperor's  against  him : 
**  1  exhort  every  good  Christian  to  pray  with  me 
fur  these  blind  princes,  whom  God  has  no  doubt 
sent  us  in  his  wrath,  and  not  to  follow  them  against 
the  Turks.  The  Turk  is  ten  times  more  able  and 
more  religious  than  our  princes.  How  c^  these 
wretches,  who  tempt  and  blaspheme  God  so  hor- 
ribly, succeed  against  him  ?  Does  not  that 
poor  and  wretched  creature,  who  is  not  for  one 
moment  sure  of  his  life,  does  not  our  emperor 
impudently  boast  that  he  is  the  true  and  sovereign 
defender  of  the  Christian  faith  I  Holy  Scripture 
says  that  the  Christian  faith  is  a  rock,  against 
which  the  devil,  and  death,  and  every  power  shall 
be  broken  ;  tliat  it  is  a  divine  power,  and  that 
this  divine  power  can  be  protected  from  death  by 
a  child,  whom  the  slightest  touch  would  throw 
down.  0  God  1  how  mad  is  this  world  !  Here  is 
the  king  of  England,  who,  in  his  turn,  styles  him- 
self, Dtfinder  of  the  Faith  /  Even  the  Hungarians 
boast  of  being  the  protectors  of  God,  and  sing  in 
their  litanies,  ^  ut  not  drfentaret  tuot  exatuiire 
dignerit*  (Vouchsafe  tp  hear  us,  thy  defenders).  .  . 
Why  are  not  there  princes  to  protect  Jesus  Christ 
as  well,  and  others  to  defend  the  Holy  Ghost  f  On 
this  fashion,  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  faith  would, 
I  conclude,  at  last  be  fitly  guarded  1"  •  •  •  (a.d. 
1523.) 

Daring  like  this  alarmed  the  elector.  Luther 
could  hardly  reassure  him  : — **  I  call  to  mind,  my 
dear  Spalatin,  what  I  wrote  from  Bom  to  the 
elector,  and  would  to  God  that,  warned  by  such 
evident  signs  from  God's  own  hand,  you  would  but 
have  faith.  Have  I  not  escaped  these  two  years 
from  every  attempt !  Is  not  the  elector  not  only 
safe,  but  has  he  not  for  this  year  past  seen  the  rage 
of  the  princes  abated  t  It  is  not  hard  for  Christ  to 
protect  Christ  in  this  cause  of  mine  ;  which  the 
elector  espoused,  induced  by  God  alone.  Could  I 
devise  any  means  of  separating  him  from  this  cause, 
without  casting  shame  on  the  Gospel,  I  should  not 
grudge  even  my  life.  Nay,  I  had  made  sure  that 
before  a  year  was  over,  they  would  drag  me  to  the 
stake  ;  and  in  this  was  my  hope  of  his  deliverance. 
Since,.howevery  we  cannot  comprehend  or  divine 
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(Tod*8  designs,  we  shall  ever  be  perfectly  safe  if  we 
Miy — *Tky  will  be  done  t*  And  I  have  nu  doubt  but 
that  the  prince  will  be  secure  from  all  attack,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  publicly  espouse  and  approve 
our  cause.  Why  is  he  forced  to  partake  our  dis- 
grace !  Grod  only  knows  ;  although  it  is  quite 
certain  that  this  is  not  to  his  hurt  or  danger,  but, 
on  the  contrarv,  to  the  great  benefit  of  his  salva- 
tion "  (October  12tli,  1523). 

Wliat  constituted  Luther's  safety,  was  the 
apparent  imminency  of  a  general  revolutionary 
movement.  The  lower  classes  grumbled.  The 
petty  nobility,  more  impatient,  took  the  initiative. 
The  rich  ecclesiastical  principalities  lay  exposed  as 
a  prey;  and  it  seemed  as  if  their  pilUi^  would  be 
the  signal  for  civil  war.  The  catholics  themselves 
protested  by  legal  means,  against  the  abuses  which 
Luther  had  pointed  out  in  the  church.  In  March, 
1523,  the  diet  of  Nuremberg  suspended  the  execu- 
tion of  the  imperial  edict  against  Luther,  and  drew 
up  against  the  clergy  the  CetUum  Gravainina  (The 
Hundred  Grievances).  Already  the  m(»st  zealous 
of  the  princes  of  the  Rhine,  Franz  von  Sickingen, 
had  begun  the.  contest  between  the  petty  barons  and 
princes,  by  attacking  the  Palatine.  ^^Matters,'* 
exclaimed  Luther,  *^  are  come  to  a  grievous  pass. 
Certain  signs  indicate  approaching  revolution ;  and 
I  am  convinced  Germany  is  threatened  either  with 
a  most  cruel  war  or  its  last  day  "  (January  16th, 
1523). 


CHAPTER  XL 

BEOIXXIirOI  OP  THE   LVTRBaAM    CHPRCH.— ATTXMm  AT 

OaUAXISATlOX,  frc. 

Thb  most  active  and  laborious  period  of  Luther's 
life,  was  that  succeeding  his  return  to  Wittemberg. 
He  was  constrained  to  go  on  with  the  Reformation, 
to  advance  each  day  on  the  road  he  had  opened,  to 
surmount  new  obstacles,  and  yet,  from  time  to  time, 
to  stop  in  this  work  of  destruction  to  reconstruct 
and  rebuild  as  well  as  he  might.  His  life  loses  tiie 
unity  it  presented  at  Worms,  and  in  the  castle  of 
Wartbnrg.  Hurried  from  his  poetic  solitude  into 
a  vortex  of  the  meanest  realities,  and  cast  as  a  prey 
to  the  world,  'tis  to  him  that  all  the  enemies  of  Rome 
will  apply.  All  flock  to  him,  and  besiege  his  door 
— princes,  doctors,  or  burgesses.  He  has  to  reply 
to  Bohemians,  to  Italians,  to  Swiss,  to  all  Europe. 
Fugitives  arrive  from  every  quarter.  Indisputably, 
the  most  embarrassing  of  these  are  the  nuns  who, 
having  fled  from  their  convents,  and  having  been 
rejected  by  their  families,  apply  for  an  asylum  to 
Luther.  This  man,  thirty-six  years  of  age,  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  receive  these  women  and  maidens, 
and  be  to  them  a  father.  A  poor  monk,  his  own 
situation  a  necessitous  one  (see,  above,  c.  iv),  he 
labours  to  get  some  small  help  for  them  from  the 
parsimonious  elector,  who  is  allowing  himself  to 
die  of  hunger.  To  sink  into  these  straits,  after  his 
triumph  at  Worms,  was  enough  to  calm  the  re- 
former's exaltation. 

The  answers  he  returns  to  the  multitude  that 
come  to  consult  him,  are  impressed  with  a  liberality 
of  spirit  which,  afterwards,  we  shall  see  him  occa- 
sionally lose  sight  of ;  when,  raised  to  be  the  head 
of  an  established  church,  he  shall  himself  ex- 
perience the  necessity  of  staying  the  movement 
whieh  he  liad  improned  on  religious  thought. 


First  comes  the  pastor  of  Zwickaa,  Hau 
calling  on  Luther  to  determine  the  limits  ol 
geliou  liberty.  He  answers : — ^  We  gfw 
uberty  with  regard  to  the  oommunioo  D 
kinds ;  but  to  such  as  approach  beoomiDg 
with  fear.  In  sll  the  rest,  let  us  observe  thi 
ritual,  let  each  follow  his  own  lighta,  and  ei 
terrogate  his  own  conscience,  how  to  ana 
the  Gospel."  The  Moravian  brethren  comi 
the  Vaudois  of  Moravia,  (March  26th,  1522). 
sacrament  itself,"  writes  Luther  to  theniy  "  it 
indispensable  as  to  render  faith  and  charitj 
fluous.  It  LB  madness  to  be  meddling  with  thei 
matters,  to  the  neglect  of  the  precious  cone 
salvation.  Where  faith  and  charity  are,  tlM 
be  no  sin  either  in  adoring  or  not  adoring, 
contrary,  where  faith  and  charity  are  not,  tbea 
not  but  bo  one  enduring  sin.  If  these  wn 
will  not  say  concomitance,  let  them  say  oik 
and  give  over  disputing,  since  they  agree  ftuH 
tally.  Faith,  charity  does  not  adore  (it 
worship  of  saints  tliat  is  alluded  to),  bee 
knows  that  adoration  is  not  commanded,  ai 
there  is  no  sin  in  not  adoring.  So  does  it 
liberty  through  the  midst  of  these  people^  i 
oonciles  them  all,  by  leaving  each  to  enjoj  I 
opinion.  1 1  forbids  wrangling  with  and  cood 
one  another,  for  it  hates  sects  and  schii 
would  resolve  the  question  of  the  adoratioii 
in  the  saints,  by  saying,  that  it  is  altogfti 
diff'crent,  and  open  to  individual  choice  oc 
tion."  He  expressed  himself  in  regaid 
latter  subject  with  singular  haughtiness  :  ^ 
own  marvel,  my  opini<ni  of  the  worship  of  s 
BO  called  for  by  the  whole  world,  that  I  feel 
to  publish  iL  I  had  rather  the  qaestaoi 
suffered  to  rest,  for  the  one  reason  tliat  it  ii 
cessary"  (May  29th,  1522).  <<A8totheex] 
of  relics,  I  think  they  have  already  been  ex 
over  and  over  again,  throughout  Uie  whole 
With  respect  to  purgatory  ;  it  seems  to  me 
doubtful  matter.  It  is  probable  that,  wi 
exception  of  a  small  number,  all  the  dead  sli 
state  of  insensibility.  I  do  n<^  suppose  pm 
to  be  a  determinate  spot,  as  imagined  by 
phists.  To  believe  them,  all  those  who  are  : 
m  heaven  nor  in  hell,  are  in  purgatory, 
dare  afiirm  this !  The  souls  of  Uie  dea 
sleep  between  heaven,  earth,  hell,  purgatory, 
things,  as  it  happens  with  the  living,  in  pi 
sleep.  ...  I  take  this  to  be  the  pain  w 
called  the  foretaste  of  hell ;  and  from  whidi 
Moses,  Abraham,  David,  Jacob,  Job,  He 
and  many  others,  suffered  such  agony,  j 
this  is  like  hell,  and  yet  temporary,  whethsu 
place  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  it  is  pu 
to  me."  (January  13th,  1522.) 

In  Luther's  hands,  confesfdon  loses  tlis  eli 
it  had  assumed  under  the  Church.  It  is  no 
that  formidable  tribunal  which  shuts  and 
heaven.  With  him,  the  priest  simply  pfai 
wisdom  and  his  experience  at  the  penitew 
vice;  and  from  the  sacrament  which  it  wi 
fession  is  transformed  into  a  ministry  of  c 
and  good  advice.  ''It  needeth  not,  in  eon: 
to  recapitulate  all  one's  sins;  each  can  tell  v 
likes;  we  shall  stone  no  one  for  tliis;  if  they 
from  the  bottom  of  their  heart  that  they  ai 
sinners,  we  are  satisfied.  If  a  murderer  i 
his  trial  that  I  had  given  him  absolatkny  1 
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mow  not  whether  he  is  absolved,  for  it  is 
ho  ounfess  and  absolve,  it  is  Christ.  A 
tX  Venice  killed,  and  flune  into  the  water, 
gallant  who  had  slept  with  her.  A  monk 
r  absolution,  and  then  informed  against 
*hb  woman  produced  in  her  defence  the 
absolution.  The  senate  decided  that  the 
idild  be  burnt  and  the  woman  banished  the 
i  was  a  truly  wise  sentence.  But  if  I  gave 
catioD  signed  with  my  own  hand  to  an 

eoosdenoe,  and  it  were  handed  to  the 
miffht  lawfully  insist  on  his  giving  it  up  to 
di^  with  duke  George;  for  he  who  holds 
a  letters,  without  a  gwd  title  to  tliem,  is  a 
As  to  mass,  from  the  year  1610,  he  treats 
nal  celebration  as  a  matter  of  perfect  indif- 
wiiting  to  Spalatin,^  You  ask  me  for  a  model 
Deremonial  for  mass.  I  implore  you  not  to 
jrooraelf  about  minutiae  of  Uie  kind.  Pray 
B  whom  God  shall  inspire  you  to  pray  for, 
p  your  conscience  free  on  Uiis  subject.  It 
»  important  a  matter  as  to  require  us 
lie  still  further  by  decrees  and  traditions 
it  of  liberty:  the  prevailing  traditions  that 
then  the  mass  are  enough,  and  more  than 
"  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  in  1542,  he 
note  to  the  same  Spalatin  (November  lOth^: 
h  regard  to  the  elevation  of  the  host,  do 
t  pleases  you.  I  wish  no  fetters  forged  on 
sit  matters.  This  is  the  strain  in  which  I 
aTe  written,  and  ever  shall  write  to  all  who 
Dae  on  this  question."  Nevertheless,  he 
Eed  the  necessity  of  external  worship: — 
eeremonies  are  not  necessary  to  salvation, 
elesa  they  make  an  impression  on  rude 

I  allude  mainly  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
hich  you  may  retain  as  we  have  here  at 
berg.**  (January  11th,  1531.)  **  I  condemn 
mony,  except  such  as  are  contrary  to  the 
We  have  retained  the  baptistery  and 
;  although  we  administer  it  in  the  vulgar 

I  allow  of  images  in  the  temple;  mara  is 
ied  with  the  usual  rites  and  habits,  with  the 
A  of  some  hymns  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and 
oaeing  the  words  of  consecration  in  Ger- 
[n  short,  I  should  not  have  substituted  the 
tongue  far  Latin  in  the  celebration  of  mass, 
il  been  compelled  to  it"  (March  14th,  1628.) 
re  about  to  organise  the  church  of  Koenigs- 
pny  you,  in  Chnst*s  name,  change  as  few 
as  possible.  You  have  some  episcopal 
ear  you,  and  must  not  let  the  ceremonies  of 
r  Church  differ  much  from  the  ancient 
If  maas  in  Latin  be  not  done  away  with, 
t;  only,  introduce  some  hymns  in  German. 
drnie  away  with,  retain  the  ancient  ceremo- 
l  habits."  (July  16th,  1628.^  ^ 
most  serious  change  which  Luther  intro- 
Bto  the  masSy  was  translating  it  into  the  vul- 
|1M.  ''Mass  shall  be  said  in  Grerman  for 
f  ;  hot  the  daily  service  shall  be  performed 
illy  introducing,  however,  some  Grerman 
*  (Oetober  28tb,  1525.)  <<  I  am  gUd  to  find 
MB  is  now  celebrated  in  Germany,  in  Grer- 
Dnt  that  Carlstadt  should  make  this  impe- 
■  going  too  far.  He  is  incorrigible.  Al- 
tw%  always  obligations,  sins  of  omission,  or 
■OD  !  But  he  cannot  help  it.  I  should  be 
id  to  ting  mass  in  Grerman,  and  am  busied 
£  bol  I  want  it  to  have  a  true  German  air. 


Simply  to  translate  the  Latin  text,  preserving  the 
usual  tone  and  chant,  may  pass ;  but  it  does  ni>t 
sound  well,  or  satisfy  me.  The  whole,  text  and 
nutes,  accent  and  gestures,  ought  to  spring  from 
our  native  tongue  and  voice ;  otherwise,  it  can 

onlv  be  imitation  and  mockery "    *<  1  wish, 

rather  than  promise,  to  furnish  you  with  a  nuuss  in 
German  ;  since  I  do  not  feel  myself  equal  to  this 
labour,  which  requires  both  music  and  brain-work. 
(November  12th,  1624.)  **  I  send  you  the  mass ;  I 
will  even  consent  to  its  being  sung  ;  but  I  do  not 
like  to  have  Latin  music  with  German  words.  I 
should  wish  the  Grerman  chant  to  be  adopted." 
(March  26th,  1525.)  <'  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  advantageous,  after  the  example  of  the  prophets, 
and  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church,  to  compose 
psalms  in  Grermau  for  the  people.  We  are  looking 
for  poets  everywhere ;  but  sith  you  have  been 
gifted  with  considerable  fluency  and  eloquence  in 
the  Grerman  tongue,  and  have  cultivated  these 
gifts,  I  pray  you  to  assist  me  in  my  labour,  and 
to  essay  a  translation  of  some  psalm,  on  the  mo- 
del of  those  I  have  composed.  I  am  anxious  to 
avoid  all  new  words  and  court  phrases.  To  be  un- 
derstood by  the  people,  you  require  to  use  the 
simplest  and  commonest  language,  attending,  how- 
ever, to  purity  and  precision  ;  and  your  phrases 
must  be  as  clear  and  as  close  to  the  text  as  pos- 
sible." (a.d.  1524.) 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  organize  the  new  Church. 
The  ancient  hierarchy  was  broken  up.     The  prin- 
ciple of  the  Reformation  was  to  reinstate  every- 
thing according  to  Scripture  warrant ;  and  to  be 
consistent,  the  Church  should  have  been  restored  to 
the  democratic  form  it  assumed  during  the  first 
centuries.     Luther,  at  first,  seemed  to  incline  to 
this.     In  bin  De  Minittrit  EeelaUB  IfUtituendigf  (On 
the  Appointment  of  Ministers  to  the  Church,)  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bohemians,  he  writes — *'  What  a 
notable  invention  it  is  of  the  papists,  that  the  priest 
is  invested  with  an  indestructible  character,  which 
no  fault  he  commits  can  deprive    him  of.  .  .  . 
The    priest  ought  to  be  chosen,  elected  by  the 
suffrages   of  the    people,  and  then  confirmed  by 
the  bishop  ;    that  is  to   say,   after   election,  the 
senior,  the  most  venerable  of  the  electors,  should 
ratify  it    by  imposition    of   hands.     Did  Christ, 
the  first  priest  under  the  New  Testament,  require 
the  tonsure  and  other  fooleries  of  episcopal  ordina- 
tion f    Did  his  apostles,  his  disciples  t  .  .  .  .     All 
Christians  are  priests,  all  may  teach  Grod's  word, 
administer  baptism,  consecrate  the  bread  and  wine ; 
for  Christ  has  said^  '  Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
me.'    All  of  us  Christians  have  the  power  of  the 
keys.    Christ  said  to  his  apostles,  who  represented 
the  whole  human  race  before  him, '  I  say  unto  you, 
that  what  you  shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed 
in  heaven.'    But  to  bind  and  to  unloose  is  no 
other    thing  than    to   preach  and  to  apply  the 
Grospel.    To  loose,  is  to  announce  that  God  has 
forgiven  the  sinner  his  erron.     To  bind,  is  to  de- 
prive of  the  Crospel  and  announce  that  his  sins  are 
remembered.    The  names  which  priests  ought  to 
bear,  are  those  of  ministers,  deacons,  bishops  (over- 
seen), dispensers.     On  a  minister's  ceasing  to  be 
faithful,  he  ought  to  be  deposed  ;  his  brethren  may 
excommunicate  him,  and  put  some  other  minister 
in  his  place.     Preachine  is  the  highest  office  in 
the  Church.    Jesus  Chnst  and  Paul  preached,  but 
did  not  baptize."  (a.  d.  1533w)    He  would  not»  as 
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we  have  already  seen,  restrict  all  churchea  to  one 
uniform  rule.  **  1  do  not  opine  that  our  Wittem- 
berg  rules  should  be  imposed  on  all  Germany." 
And  again,  ''It  does  not  seem  to  me  safe  to  call  a 
council  of  ourselves,  in  order  to  establish  uni- 
formity of  ceremonies,  a  mode  of  proceeding 
fraught  with  evil  consequences,  as  is  proved  by  all 
the  councils  of  the  Church  from  the  beginning. 
Thus,  in  the  council  of  the  Apostles,  works  and 
traditions  received  more  attention  than  faith  ;  and, 
in  the  succeeding  councils,  the  faith  was  never 
brought  under  consideration,  but  always  opinions 
and  minute  questions,  so  that  the  name  of  council 
has  become  as  suspicious  and  distasteful  to  me  as 
that  of  free-will.  If  one  church  does  not  wish  to 
imitate  another  in  these  external  matters,  what 
need  of  hampering  ourselves  with  decrees  of  coun- 
cils, which  soon  become  laws  and  nets  for  souls  V* 
(November  12th,  1624.) 

He,  nevertheless,  felt  that  this  liberty  might  be 
extended  too  far,  and  lead  the  Reformation  into  in- 
numerable abuses.  **  I  have  read  your  plan  of 
ordination,  my  dear  Hausmann,  but  think  it  would 
be  better  not  to  publish  it.  I  have  long  since  been 
repenting  of  what  I  have  done  ;  for  since  all,  in 
imitation  of  me,  have  proposed  their  reforms,  so 
infinite  has  been  the  increase  in  the  variety  and 
number  of  ceremonies,  that  we  shall  soon  exceed 
the  ocean  of  the  papal  ceremonial."  (March  21st, 
1534.)  With  the  view  of  introducing  some  unity 
into  the  ceremonies  of  the  new  church,  annual 
visitations  were  instituted,  and  hold  over  all  Saxony. 
The  visitors  were  to  inquire  into  the  lives  and 
doctrines  of  the  pastors,  revive  the  faith  of  the 
erring,  and  exclude  from  the  priesthood  all  whose 
manners  were  not  exemplary.  These  visitors 
were  nominated  by  the  elector,  on  the  recom- 
mendation  of  Luther ;  who,  as  he  had  fixed 
his  residence  at  Wittemberg,  formed  along  with 
Jonas,  Melanchthon,  and  some  other  theoh>gians,  a 
sort  of  central  committee  for  the  direction  of  all 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  **  The  inhabitants  of  Wins- 
heim  have  petitioned  our  illustrious  prince,  to 
allow  you  to  take  charge  of  their  church  ;  on  our 
advice,  ho  has  refused  their  prayers.  He  allows 
you  to  return  to  your  own  country,  should  we  judge 
you  worthy  of  the  ministry  there  (November, 
1531).    Signed  Luther,  Jo.nas,  Melanchtbon." 

Numerous  similar  notices  occur  amongst  Luther's 
letters,  signed  by  himself  and  many  other  protestant 
theologians. 

Although  Luther  enjoyed  no  rank  which  placed 
him  above  the  other  pastors,  he  yet  exercised  a 
kind  of  supremacy  and  control.  "Still,"  he 
writes  to  Amsdorf,  **  still  fresh  complauits  against 
you  and  Frezhans,  because  you  have  excommuni- 
cated a  barber.  As  yet,  I  would  fain  not  decide 
betwixt  you ;  but,  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  why  this 
excommunication  1"  (July,  1532).  **  We  can  only 
refuse  the  communion.  To  endeavour  to  give  to 
religious  excommunication  all  the  effects  of  political 
excomrounicaticMi,  would  be  to  get  ourselves  laughed 
at  by  trying  to  assert  a  power  incompatible  with  the 
present  age,  and  which  is  above  our  strength  .  .  . 
The  province  of  the  civil  magistrate  should  not  be 
interfered  with.  .  .*'  (June  26th,  1533.)  However, 
at  times,  excommunication  seemed  to  him  a  good 
weapon  to  employ.  A  burgem  of  Wittemberg  had 
purchased  a  house  for  thirty  florins,  and,  after  some 
repairs^  asked  four  hundx«d  for  it.    '^  If  he  per- 


sist," says  Luther,  **  I  excommonicate  him. 
must  revive  excommunication."     As  he  q» 

i  reviving  the  consistorial  courts,  Christiaii  I 
the  juris-consult,  said  to  him:  "The  noble 

;  citizens  fear  you  are  about  to  begin  wit 
peasants  in  order  to  end  with  them."  "Ji 
replied  Luther,  "keep  to  your  law  and  to 
concerns  the  public  peace,"  In  1538,  learnin 

I  a  man  of  Wittemberg  despised  God,  his  wor 
his  servants,  he  has  nim  threatened  bj  two 
lains.  At  a  later  period  he  exelndee  a  noU 
who  was  a  usurer,  fn>m  the  communion  tabk 
of  the  tilings  which  most  troubled  the  rd 
was  the  abolition  of  the  monastic  tows. 
the  middle  of  the  year  1522,  he  published  i 
hortation  to  the  four  mendicant  ordera.  1 
month  of  March  the  Austin  firiars,  in  Anga 
Carthusians,  declared  openly  for  him: — ^1 
lieutenants  of  his  imperial  majesty  at  Nnrei 
....  God  cannot  ask  for  vows  beyond  1 
strength  to  fulfil  .  .  .  Dear  lords,  suffer  yom 
to  be  entreated.  You  know  not  the  hoirib 
infamous  tricks  the  devil  plays  in  convents.  B 
not  his  accomplic*^;  burden  not  your  cons 
therewith.  Ah  1  did  my  most  infuriate  ei 
know  the  things  I  hear  daily  from  all  con 
they  would  help  me  to-morrow  to  do  awa; 
convents.  You  force  me  to  cry  out  loader 
like.  Give  way,  I  beseech  you,  before  theac 
dais  become  too  disgracefully  notorious."  [A 
1523.)  "  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  genei 
crce  of  the  Carthusians,  allowing  the  monln 
to  leave  and  to  renounce  their  habit,  andsha 
lish  it.  The  example  set  by  so  considers 
order  will  further  our  wishes  and  support  on 
sions."  (August  20th,  1522.)  However,  he  ' 
things  to  be  done  without  noise  or  seanda! 
writes  to  John  Lange: — "  You  have  not,  I  eta 
left  your  monastery  without  a  reasun;  bnt  I 
have  preferred  your  making  your  reascms  ] 
not  that  I  condemn  your  leaving,  but  that  I 
have  our  adversaries  deprived  of  all  occsi 
calumny." 

Vain  were  his  exhortations  to  avoid  all  tI 
The  Reformation  slipped  away  from  his  ham 
extended  itself  every  day  externally.  At  £ 
in  the  year  1521,  the  people  had  forced  the 
of  several  priests,  and  he  had  complained  of 
following  year  they  went  further  in  the  Low 
tries.  "  You  know,  I  believe,  what  haa  takei 
at  Antwerp,  and  how  the  women  have  forei 
Henry  of  Zutphen  at  liberty.  The  brethrei 
been  expelled  from  the  convent;  some  ai 
soners  in  divers  places:  others  have  been 
after  denying  Christ;  others,  again,  have  he 
such  as  are  by  birth  citizens  of  the  town  hai 
cast  into  the  house  of  the  Beghards;  all  the 
ture  of  the  convent  has  been  sold,  and  the  c 
as  well  as  the  convent,  shut,  and  they  are  al 
pull  it  down.  The  holy  sacrament  was  tram 
with  pomp  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
had  been  rescued  from  an  heretical  spot.  Boi 
and  wtimen  have  been  put  to  the  tortoi 
punished.  Henry  himself  is  returning  bj 
Bremen,  where  he  is  stopping  to  preach  the 
at  the  prayers  of  the  people,  and  by  order 
council,  in  despite  of  the  bishop.  The  peo| 
animated  by  marvellous  desire  and  ardour;  i 
a  chapman  has  been  set  up  in  business  b 
some  individuals,  in  order  to  import  book 
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VITittemberg.  Henry,  indeed,  required  letters  of 
fieence  from  you;  but  we  could  not  get  at  you 
{idekly  enough,  so  we  have  granted  them  in  your 
Bune,  under  the  seal  of  our  prior."  (December  19th, 
1622.)  All  the  Austin  friars  of  Wittemberg  had 
\di  their  monastery  one  after  the  other;  the  prior 
migned  its  temporalities  into  the  elector's  hands, 
md  Luther  threw  off  the  gown.  On  the  9th  of 
October,  1624,  he  appeared  in  public  with  a  robe 
Bke  the  one  worn  at  the  present  day  by  preachers 
in  Gennany;  and  it  was  the  elector's  present. 
Luther's  example  encouraged  monks  and  nuns  to 
rB<«nter  the  world;  and  these  helpless  females,  sud- 
denly cast  out  of  the  cloister,  and  all  at  a  loss  in  a 
votid  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  hurried  to  him 
Those  preaching  had  drawn  them  out  of  their  con- 
Tcntoal  solitude.  **  Nine  nuns  came  to  me  yester- 
day, who  had  escaped  from  their  imprisonment  in 
the  ooDTent  of  Nimps<;hen;  Staupitzaand  two  other 
Mmbers  of  Zeschau's  family  were  of  the  number." 
(April  8th,  1523.)  **  I  feel  great  pity  for  them, 
nd  especially  for  those  others  who  are  dying  in 
fVDwda  of  this  accursed   and  incestuous  chastitv. 

•» 

Thii  most  feeble  sex  is  united  to  the  male  by 
ntore,  by  Crod  himself;  if  they  are  separated, 
it  perishes.  O  tyrants !  O  cruel  parents  of 
Gcnnany  !  .  •  •  You  ask  my  intentions  with 
Ripeet  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall 
ksTS  their  parents  written  to  to  receive  them ;  if 
they  refuse,  1  shall  provide  for  them  elsewhere. 
Their  names  are  as  follow: — Magdalen  Staupitz, 
Eka  Ton  Canitz,  Ave  Grossin,  Ave  Schonfeld,  and 
ker  nster  Margaret  Schonfeld,  Laneta  von  Golis, 
Margaret  Zeschau,  and  Catherine  von  Bora.  They 
■ade  their  escape  in  the  most  surprising  manner. 

•  •  •  •  Beg  some  money  for  me  from  your  rich 
eoniiers,  to  enable  me  to  support  them  for  a  week 
•r  fortnight,  until  I  restore  them  to  their  parents, 
« to  those  who  have  promised  me  to  take  care  of 
ttMrn."  (April  10th,  1523.)  «<I  am  surprised, 
Spalatin,  master  mine,  that  you  have  sent  this 
soaan  back  to  me,  since  you  know  my  handwriting 
veil,  and  give  bo  other  reason  than  the  letter's  not 
bcBDg  BgDed.  .  .  .  Pray  the  elector  to  give  some 
tm  florins,  and  a  new  or  old  gown,  or  something  of 
the  kind;  in  short,  to  give  to  these  poor  souls,  vir- 
gin against  their  wiU."  (April  22nd,  1523) 

On  April  10th,  1522,  Luther  writes  to  Leonard 
Ksppsy  a  wealthy  burgess  of  Torgau,  who  had 
aided  nine  nuns  to  escape  from  their  convent, 

rving  of  lus  conduct,  and  exhorting  him  not  to 
himself  to  be  alarmed  by  any  clamour  that 
may  be  raised  against  him.  *'  You  have  done  a 
I^Md  work;  and  would  to  God  we  were  able  to 
(fcet  a  like  deliverance  for  the  numerous  con- 
■dences  still  held  in  captivity.  .  .  .  God's  word  is 
BOW  in  the  world,  and  not  in  convents."  ....  On 
Joae  18th,  1523,  he  writes  to  comfort  three  young 
Isdies  whom  duke  Henry,  son  of  duke  George, 
kad  expelled  his  court  for  having  read  Luther's 
VRtings: — ^  Bless  those  who  persecute  you,  Sec.  . 

•  •  •  Uiihi4>pily,  you  are  only  too  well  avenged 
m  their  injustice.  You  must  pity  these  insensates, 
that  madmen,  who  do  not  see  that  they  are  hurry- 
ng  their  souls  to  perdition  by  seeking  to  do  you 
Iwbl"  •••.''  You  have  already,  no  doubt,  heard 
tke  news  that  the  duchess  of  Montsberg  has 
flowed,  mof«t  miraculously,  from  the  convent  of 
Fnyberg.  She  is  at  present  in  my  house  with 
two  ymug  girlSy  the  one,  Margaret  Volckmarin, 


daughter  of  a  Leipsic  burgher;  the  other,  Dorothea, 
daughter  of  a  burgess  of  Freyberg."  (October 
20th,  1528.)  ''This  hapless  Elizabeth  von  KeinV 
berg,  expelled  from  the  girls'  school  at  Altenburg, 
has  applied  to  me,  after  having  petitioned  tlie 
prince,  who  had  referred  her  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  sequestered  property,  begging  roe  to  get 
you  to  interest  yourself  for  her  with  them,  &c" 
(March,  1533.)  "  That  young  girl  of  Altenburg, 
whose  aged  father  and  mother  have  been  arrested 
in  their  own  house,  has  applied  to  me  for  succour 
and  advice.  What  I  am  to  do  iti  this  business, 
God  only  knows."  (July  I4th,  1533.)  From  some 
expressions  of  Luther's  wo  discover  that  his  good- 
nature was  often  imposed  upon  by  these  women 
who  flocked  to  him,  and  that  in  many  cases  even 
they  were  only  pretended  nuns: — *'  What  numbers 
of  nuns  have  I  not  supported,  at  heavy  expense. 
How  often  have  I  not  been  deceived  by  pretended 
nuns,  mere  harlots,  whatever  their  noble  birth 
{generoKU  meretrices)"  (August  24th,  1835.) 

Luther's  notions  of  the  propriety  of  suppressing 
religious  houses  were  soon  modified  by  these  im- 
positions. In  an  exordium  addressed  to  the  com- 
nmne  of  Leisnick  (a.d.  1523)  he  dissuades  from 
their  violent  suppression,  and  recommends  their 
being  gradually  extinguished  by  forbidding  the 
reception  of  any  more  novices: — "  As  no  one  ought 
to  have  force  put  upon  him  in  matters  of  faith,"  he 
goes  on  to  say, ''  such  as  are  desinms  of  remaining 
in  their  convents,  either  from  their  advanced  age, 
from  love  of  an  idle  life  and  of  good  cheer,  or  from 
conscientious  motives,  ought  neither  to  be  expelled 
nor  illtreated.  They  must  be  left  until  their  time 
come  as  they  have  before  been;  for  the  Gospel 
teaches  us  to  do  good  even  to  the  unworthy;  and 
we  must  take  into  consideration  that  these  persons 
embraced  their  vocation,  blinded  by  the  common 
error,  and  have  learnt  no  trade  by  which  they  can 

support  themselves The  property  belonging 

to  religious  houses  should  be  employed  as  follows: 
— firstly,  as  I  have  just  intimated,  in  supporting 
these  monks  who  continue  in  them;  next  a  certain 
sum  ought  to  be  given  to  those  who  leave  (even 
though  they  should  have  brought  nothing  to  the 
convent^  to  enable  them  to  enter  upon  another 
way  of  life,  as  they  quit  their  asylum  for  ever,  and 
they  may  have  learnt  something  whilst  in  the  con- 
vent. As  for  those  who  brought  property  into  the 
convent,  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  ought  to  be 
restored  to  them;  the  residue  should  be  placed  in 
a  common  chest  for  loans  and  gifts  to  the  poor  of 
the  district.  The  wish  of  the  founders  will  thus  be 
fulfilled;  since,  although  they  suffered  themselves 
to  be  seduced  into  parting  with  their  property  for 
monastic  uses,  still  their  intent  was  to  consecrate 
it  to  the  honour  and  worship  of  God.  Now,  there 
is  no  finer  worship  than  Christian  charity,  which 
comes  to  the  relief  of  the  indigent;  as  Jesus  Christ 
will  bear  witness  on  the  day  of  judgment  (Matt, 
ch.  XXV.).  .  .  .  Yet,  if  any  of  the  founder's  heirs 
should  happen  to  be  in  want,  it  would  be  equit- 
able and  conformable  to  charity  to  put  them  in 
possession  of  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the 
foundation,  even  all  if  necessary,  as  it  could  not 
have  been  the  wish  of  their  fathers  to  deprive 
their  children  and  heirs  of  bread  to  give  it  to 
strangers.  .  .  .  You  will  object  to  me  that  I  make 
the  hole  too  large,  and  that  on  this  plan  but  little 
will  be  left  for  the  common  chest ;  each,  you  will 
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say,  will  come  and  pretend  that  he  requires  so 
much  or  so  much,  Ac.  But  I  have  already  said, 
tliat  this  ought  to  be  a  labour  of  equity  and  of 
charity.  Let  each  conscientiously  examine  how 
much  he  requires  for  his  wants,  how  much  he  can 
give  up  to  the  chest ;  and  then  let  the  commune 
weiffh  the  circumstances  in  its  turn,  and  all  will  go 
well.  And  though  the  cupidity  of  some  individuals 
may  find  its  advantage  in  this  mutual  accommoda- 
tion, this  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
pillage  and  disorder  which  we  have  witnessed  in 
Bohemia.  ...  I  would  not  recommend  the  aged 
to  quit  their  monasteries;  principally,  because  they 
would  only  return  to  tlie  world  to  be  a  burden  to 
others,  and  would  be  at  a  loss  to  meet,  cold  as 
charity  is  now-a-days,  with  the  comforts  they  de- 
serve. By  remaining  within  the  monastery,  they 
will  not  be  chargeable  to  any  one,  or  obliged  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  care  of  strangers ;  and 
they  will  be  enabled  to  do  much  for  the  salvation 
of  their  neighbours,  which  in  the  world  they  would 
find  difficult,  nay,  impossible."  Luther  ended  by 
encouraging  a  monk  to  remain  in  his  monastery:-— 
**  I  lived  there  myself  some  years,  and  should  have 
lived  longer,  and  even  up  to  the  present  time,  had 
my  brctliren  and  the  state  of  the  monastery  allowed 
of  my  so  doing."  (Feb.  28th,  1528.) 

Some  nuns  m  the  Low  Oiuntries  wrote  to  doctor 
Martin   Luther,   commending  themselves  to    his 
prayers  :  pious  virgins,  fearing  God,  who  supported 
themselves  by  their  own  industry,  and  lived  in 
harmony.    The  doctor  was  moved  with  great  com- 
passion for  them,  and  sa^'s: — **  Poor  nuns  like  these 
must  be  suffered  to  live  in  their  own  way;  and  ao 
with  the  fddUo^er^  founded  by  princes  for  the 
nobility.      But  the  mendicant  oiders  ...  It  is 
from  cloisters  like  those  of  which  I  was  just  now 
speaking,  that  able  men  may  be  drawn  forth  for  the 
rainistry  of  the  Church,  and  for  civil  government 
and  administration."     This  epoch  of  Luther's  life 
was  one  of  overpowering  toil  and   business,    in 
which  he  was  no  longer  supported,  as  at  first,  by 
the  excitement  of  the  struggle  and  the  sense  of  dan- 
ger.    To  Spcdalin : — **  Deliver  me,  I  beseech  you. 
I  am  so  overwhelmed  by  others*  business,  that  my 
life  is  a   burthen  to  me.  .   .    .   3lariim  Luther, 
courtier,  not  belonging  to  the  court,  and  in  his  own 
despite  (Auiieu*  extra  aulam,  et  inritut)"  (a.d. 
1523.)    **  I  am  fully  occupied,  being  visitor,  reader, 
preacher,  author,  auditor,  actor,  footman,  wrestler, 
and   I  know  not  what  besides."    (October  29th, 
1528.)     Parochial  reform,  uniformity  of  ceremo- 
nial, the  drawing  up  of  the  great  Catechism,  an- 
swers to  the  new  pastors,  letters  to  the  elector, 
whose  consent  was  to  be  obtained  for  every  innova- 
tion— here  was  work  enough,  and  tedium  enough; 
and,  with  all  this,  his  enemies  left  him  no  rtet 
Erasmus  published  his  formidable  work  De  Lihero 
Ar(ntrio    (On   Free    Will)    against    him ;   which 
Luther  did  not  make  up  his  mind  to  answer  until 
1525.     The   Reformation    itself   seemed   to  turn 
against  the  reformer.     His  old  friend,  Carlstadt, 
had  hurried  on  in  the  path  in  which  Luther  was 
walking  ;  and  it  was  to  check  his  sudden  and  vio- 
lent innovations,  that  Luther  had  so  precipitately 
quitted  the  castle  of    Wartburg.       It  was    not 
religious  authority  alone  that  was  at  stake ;  the 
civil  power  was  about  to  be  brought  into  question. 
Beyond  Carlstadt,  glimpses  might  be  caught  of 
Mlinzer;  beyond  the  aaeramentarians  and  icono- 


clasts, there  loomed  in  the  distance  tho  revolt  of 
the  peasants — a  Jacquerie,  a  more  reasonable^  nd 
more  levelling,  servile  war  than  thoae  of  antiqailj, 
and  not  less  bloody. 


CHAPTER  IIL 
A.D.  1523  —  1625. 

CAKLtTADT.—SIUVIKa.— WAa  OV  THB  rKAIAVIt. 

^  Prat  for  me,  and  help  mo  to  trample  ander  foot 
this  Satan  that  has  arisen  at  Wittemberg  agniat 
the  Gospel,  in  the  name  of  the  GospeL  We  have 
now  to  combat  an  angel  become,  as  he  believei^  aa 
angel  of  light.  It  will  be  difficult  to  persoadi 
Carlstadt  to  give  way  ;  but  Christ  will  oonstiaiB 
him,  if  he  does  not  yield  of  himself.  For  we  m 
masters  of  life  and  death  ;  we  who  believe  in  the 
Masterof  life  and  death."  (March  12th,  1523.)  «I 
am  resolved  to  forbid  him  the  pulpit,  into  wiiiA 
he  has  rashly  intruded  without  any  vocation,  in  d^ 
spite  of  God  and  man."  (March  19th.)  «I  have 
angered  Carlstadt  by  annulling  hb  ordination^ 
although  I  have  not  condemned  his  doctrine.  Yet 
I  am  displeased  at  his  busying  himself  with  eoe- 
monics  and  outward  matters  only,  to  the  neglect  d 
the  true  Christian  doctrine ;  that  is,  of  fanh  and 
charity.  ...  By  his  foolish  teaching,  he  indoeri 
his  hearers  to  fiincv  themselves  ChristianB  on  waA 
accounts  as — partaking  of  the  communion  in  bott 
kinds,  renouncing  confession,  breaking  images.  .  . . 
He  has  been  seeking  to  become  a  new  doctor,  and 
to  impose  his  ordinances  on.  the  pecmle,  ming  oa 
the  ruin  of  my  authority  (prenA  mea  awtoritaftf).'' 
March  30th.  «This  very  day  I  took  GariHadt 
aside,  and  begged  him  to  publish  nothins  agaiart 
me,  since  (otherwise),  we  should  be  forced  to  eon* 
to  sharps  with  each  other.  Onr  gentleman  wm/n 
by  all  most  sacred,  to  write  nothing  against  mep" 
(April  21st)  .  .  .  <<  We  must  teach  the  weak  gently 
and  patiently.  .  .  .  Would  you,  who  have  been  a 
suckling  yourself,  cut  off  the  breasts,  and  hinder 
others  nvm  imbibing  similar  nourishment  t  Did 
mothers  expose  and  desert  their  children,  whocMh 
not,  as  soon  as  bom,  eat  Hke  men,  what  would  hata 
become  of  yourself?  Dear  friend,  if  von  haft 
sucked  enough,  and  grown  enough,  let  ouets  mek 
and  grow  in  their  turn  .  .  .  ." 

Carlstadt  gave  up  his  functions  as  professor  sad 
archdeacon  at  Wittemberg,  but  not  the  emdn- 
ments,  and  repaired  first  to  Orlamunde,  then  to 
Jena.  ''Carlstadt  has  established  a  printing- 
office  at  Jena.  .  .  But  the  elector  and  our  acadcny 
have  promised,  in  conformity  with  the  imperial 
edict,  to  allow  no  work  to  be  published  which  has 
not  previously  been  examined  by  the  eonunis- 
sioners.  We  must  not  allow  Carlstadt  and  fab 
friends  to  be  the  only  persons  exempt  fromsol^ 
mission  to  princes."  ^January  7th,  1524.)  *  As 
usual,  Carlstadt  is  indefatigable.    With  his  new 

f»resscs  at  Jena  he  has  published,  and  will  pob- 
ish,  I  am  told,  eighteen  works."  (Janoaxy  I4ih.) 
'*  Let  us  leave  all  sadness  and  anxiety  to  be  Cbri- 
stadt*s  portion.  Let  us  maintain  the  oomba^ 
without  allowing  it  to  engross  us.  Tls  Godi 
cause,  *tis  God^s  busmess  :  Uie  work  will  be  God% 
the  victory  G«>d's.  Ho  can  fight  and  eonqnsr 
without  us.  If  he  judge  us  worthy  of  a  nvt  in 
this  war,  we  shall  be  devotedly  ready.  I  write 
this  by  way  of  exhorting  yoo,  and,  thioogh  jfrn^ 
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others,  not  to  be  alarmed  at  Satan,  or  to  suffer  your 
heart  to  be  troubled.  If  we  are  unjust,  must  not 
we  be  oTerbome  f  If  just,  there  is  a  just  God 
who  will  make  our  justice  evident  as  the  noon- 
day. Perish  who  may,  survive  who  may,  that  is 
no  bunness  of  ours."  (October  22nd,  1524.)  **  We 
ihall  recall  Carlstadt,  in  the  name  of  the  uni- 
Tcnity,  to  hia  duty  as  teacher  of  the  word,  which 
he  owes  to  Wittemberg,  and  from  a  spot  whither 
he  had  no  call ;  and,  5  he  does  not  return,  shall 
tecnse  him  to  the  prince/*  (March  14th,  1524). 
Lather  thought  it  hia  duty  to  repair  to  Jena  ;  and 
Ckriatadt,  conceiving  himself  aggrieved  by  a  ser- 
■on  of  Lather's,  requested  a  conference  ;  and 
they  met  in  Luther's  apartments  in  presence  of 
aamcrouB  witnesses.  After  much  recrimination 
SB  both  sides,  Carlstadt  said  :  "  Elnough,  doctor, 
(•  oo  preaching  against  me,  I  shall  know  what 
eouse  to  take.*'  2rti(A^ ;  **  If  you  have»anything 
ftm  long  to  say,  write  it  boldly."  CaHstadt :  *<  I 
vill ;   and  without   fearing   any    one."    Luther : 

*  Yea,  write  against  me  publicly."  Carlstadt:  *<  If 
aeh  be  your  wish,  I  can  easily  satisfy  it."  Luther: 
"Do ;  I  will  give  you  a  florin  by  way  of  throwing 
drnm  the  gamitlet."  Carlttadt :  ^  A  florin!'*  Lu- 
Aer:  "  May  I  be  a  liar,  if  I  do  not"  CaHttadt : 
*WeDl  I'll  take  up  your  gauntlet."  On  this, 
Lather  drew  a  golden  florin  from  his  pocket  and 
pccaented  it  to  Carlstadt,  saying,  <*  Take  it,  and 
ittaek  me  boldly ;  up  and  be  doing."  Carlstadt 
took  the  florin,  showed  it  to  all  present,  and  said : 
**  Dear  brethren,  here  is  earnest ;  this  is  a  token 
ttat  1  have  a  ri^t  to  write  ae^inst  doctor  Luther: 
be  ye  all  witnesses  of  this."  Then  he  put  it  in  his 
pane,  and  gave  his  hand  to  Luther.  The  latter 
inak  to  hb  health.  Carlstadt  pledged  him,  and 
tdded,  ''Dear  doctor,  I  pray  you  not  to  hinder 
■a  frtMn  printing  anything  I  shall  wish,  and  not 
to  peraccute  me  in  any  manner.  I  think  of  sup- 
porting myself  by  my  plough,  and  you  shall  be 
taibled  to  iudge  of  its  produce."  Luther :  **  Why 
dbald  I  wish  to  hinder  you  from  writing  against 
dm!    I  beg  yon  to  do  it,  and  have  given  you  the 

predaely  that  yon  may  not  spare  me.  The 
Tiolent  your  attacks,  the  more  delighted  I 
•haU  be."  They  again  gave  each  other  their 
ludsy  and  parted. 

However,  as  the  town  of  Orlamnnde  entered  too 
•annly  into  Carlstadt's  opinions,  and  had  even 
•ipeUed  its  pastor,  Luther  obtained  an  order  from 
dM  elector  for  Carlstadt's  expulsion.  Carlstadt 
nad  a  aolemn  letter  of  farewell,  first  to  the  men, 
then  to  the  women.  They  had  been  called  to- 
(Blher  by  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  and  all  wept. 
*Ciriatadt  baa  written  to  the  inhabitants  of  Orla- 
and  has  subscribed  himself,  ^iu/re«o  Boden- 
txpdUij  wiihoiU  having  been  heard  or  eonticted, 
Liuher,  You  see  that  I,  who  have  been 
•A  bat  a  martyr,  have  come  to  making  martyrs  in 
■y  torn.  Egjranus  plays  the  martyr  as  well ;  and 
vritea  that  he  has  been  driven  away  by  the  papists 
•ad  the  Lutherans.  You  cannot  think  how  widely 
ifRad  Carlstadt's  doctrine  is  on  the  sacrament.  . . 

*  *  *  *  has  returned  to  his  senses,  and  asks 
pndoo.  He,  too,  had  been  forced  to  quit  the 
eooBtry.  I  hare  interceded  for  him  ;  but  I  am 
M  sore  that  I  shall  succeed.  Martin  of  Jena, 
*ho  had  alao  received  orders  to  depart,  has  taken 
Ui  fiuvwell  from  the  pulpit,  all  in  tears,  and  im- 
phnng  pacdoo.     The  only  answer  he  got  was  five 


florins ;  which  sum,  by  begging  through  the 
town,  was  increased  by  twenty-five  groschen.  All 
tliis  is  likely  to  do  good  to  preachers  :  it  will  be  a 
trial  of  their  vocation,  and  will,  at  the  same  time, 
teach  them  to  preach  and  to  conduct  themselves 
with  some  fear  before  their  eyes."  (October  27th, 
1524.^  Carlstadt  repaired  to  Strasburg,  and  thence 
to  Bale.  His  doctrines  approximated  closely  to 
those  of  the  Swiss,  to  (Ecolampadius's,  Zuinglius's, 
&c.  "  I  defer  writing  on  the  eucharist  until  Carl- 
stadt has  poured  forth  all  his  poison,  as  he  promised 
when  taking  a  piece  of  gold  of  me.  Zwingle, 
and  Leo,  the  Jew,  in  Switzerland,  hold  the  same 
opinions  as  Carlstadt,  so  the  scourge  is  spreading  : 
but  Christ  reigns,  if  he  fights  not."  (November 
12th,  1524.)  However,  he  conceived  it  right  to 
reply  to  Carlstadt's  complaint  of  having  been 
driven  by  him  from  Saxony.  "  In  the  first  place, 
I  can  safely  say  that  I  never  mentioned  Carlstadt 
to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  for  I  have  never  spoken 
a  word  in  my  life  to  that  prince,  nor  have  ever 
heard  him  open  his  lips,  and  have  even  never 
seen  him,  except  once  at  Worms,  in  the  emperor's 
presence,  when  I  was  examined  the  second  day. 
But  it  is  true  that  I  have  often  written  to  him 
through  Spalatin,  and  in  particular  to  entreat  him 
to  resist  the  spirit  arising  at  Alstet*.  But  my 
solicitations  were  so  ineffectual  as  to  induce  me  to 
feel  angry  with  the  elector.  Carlstadt  then  should 
have  spared  such  a  prince  the  reproaches  which 
he  has  heaped  upon  him.  ...  As  to  duke  John 
Frederick,  I  confess  that  I  have  often  pointed  out 
to  him  Carlstadt's  attempts  and  perverse  am- 
bition." .  .  .  '*  There  is  no  joking  with  my  lord  All- 
the-trorid  (Ilerr  Omnes);  for  which  reason,  God  has 
constituted  authorities  :  it  being  his  will  that  there 
should  be  order  here  below." 

At  last,  Carlstadt  broke  out :  "  I  heard  yester- 
day of  Carlstadt  from  a  friend  of  mine  at  Stras- 
burg, which  city  he  left  for  B&le,  and  has  at 
length  vomited  forth  five  books,  which  are  to  be 
followed  by  two  others.  I  am  handled  as  double 
))apist,  the  ally  of  Antichrist,  and  what  not  I" 
(Dec.  14th.)  «I  hear  from  B4le,  that  Carl- 
stadt's supporters  have   been  punished 

He  has  been  in  the  town,  but  privily.  (Ecolam- 
padius  and  Pellican  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to 
his  doctrine."  (Jan.  13th,  1525.)  ^Carlstadt  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  pitch  his  tent  in  Schweindorf ; 
but  the  count  of  Henneberg  has  forbidden  this  by 
letters  express  to  the  town  council.  I  should  like 
Strauss  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner."  (April 
10th,  1525.  Luther  seems  delighted  with  Carl- 
stadt's  declaring  himself :  **  The  devil  was  silent," 
he  writes,  ^  until  I  won  him  over  by  a  florin,  which, 
thanks  to  God,  has  been  well  laid  out,  and  I  don't 
repent  of  it."  He  straightway  published  various 
pamphlets,  written  with  wonderiul  energy.  Against 
the  Htatenly  Prophets : — '*  Men  fear  nothing,  as  if 
the  devU  were  sleeping  ;  whereas,  he  prowls  around 
like  a  cruel  lion.  But,  as  long  as  I  live,  I  trust 
there  will  be  no  danger  ;  for  whilst  I  live,  I  will  do 
battle,  hap  what  may ."  He  goes  on  to  argue,  that 
all  seek  what  is  agreeable  to  reason  only.  So 
with  the  Arians  and  Pelagians.  So  with  the  papacy, 
it  was  a  well-sounding  proposition  that  grace  could 
be  advantaged  by  free-will.  The  inculcation  of 
faith  and  a  good  conscience  is  more  important  than 


,    *  Where  Mtinzer  lived,  the  leader  of  the  revolt  of  the 
peasants,  spoken  of  ftxrther  on. 
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the  preaching  of  good  works  ;  since,  if  works  fail, 
whilst  faith  remains,  there  is  still  hope  of  aid. 
Spiritual  means  ought  to  he  employed  to  win  true 
Christians  to  a  knowledge  of  their  sins  : — **  But  for 
rude  men,  for  mp  lord  Enery-body  (Ilerr  Omiuf), 
they  must  be  driven,  corporally  and  rudely,  to 
labour  and  do  their  allotted  work^,  so  that  will  ye, 
nill  ye,  they  may  be  pious  outwardly,  under  the  law 
and  the  sword,  as  we  keep  wild  beasts  in  cages  and 
chained.  •  .  .  The  spirit  of  the  new  prophets  as- 
pires to  be  the  highest  spirit,  a  spirit  which  has 
eaten  the  Holy  Ghost,  feathers  and  all.  Bible,  they 
cry  out ;  yes,  bibdy  buhd^  habfL  Well  I  Sith  the 
evil  spirit  is  so  obstinate  in  his  opinion,  I  will  not 

f've  way  to  him  any  more  than  I  have  done  before, 
will  speak  of  images :  firstly,  according  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  1  will  say,  that  Moses  forbids 
only  images  of  God.  Let  us  then  confine  ourselves 
to  praying  princ^i  to  put  down  images,  and  let  us 
pluck  them  out  of  our  own  hearts."  Further  on, 
Luther  breaks  out  into  ironical  surprise,  that  the  mo- 
dem iconoclasts  do  not  push  theii  pious  zeal  so  far, 
as  to  get  rid  of  thoir  money,  and  of  all  precious  ar- 
ticles which  have  figures  upon  them.  **  To  aid  the 
weakness  of  these  holy  folk,  and  deliver  them  from 
that  by  which  they  are  defiled,  they  should  be  gal- 
lants with  but  little  in  their  fobs.  The  hfarrnly 
roiee  it  seemH  is  nut  strong  enough  to  induce  them 
to  throw  away  everything  of  themselves  :  they  need 
a  little  violence." 

**....  When  I  discussed  the  question  of  ima- 
ges at  Orlamunde,  with  Carlstadt's  disciples,  and 
proved  by  the  context,  that  in  every  passage  they 
quoted  from  Moses,  the  allusion  was  to  the  idols  of 
the  pagans  ;  one  of  them,  who,  no  doubt,  fancied 
himself  the  ablest,  got  up  and  said  to  me — *  Do  thou 
listen  I  1  may  be  allowed  to  thee  and  thou  you,  if 
thou  art  a  Christian.'  I  replied,  <  Speak  to  me  as 
thou  listest.*  But  I  noticed  that  he  would  much 
more  willingly  still  have  struck  me  ;  he  was  so  filled 
with  C-arlstadt*s  S]nrit,  that  the  others  could  not 
get  him  to  be  silent.  *  If  thou  wilt  not  follow 
Moses,*  he  went  on  to  say, '  thou  must  at  least 
admit  the  Gospel ;  but  thou  hast  thrown  the  Gos- 
pel under  the  table,  and  it  must  be  taken  up  ;  no. 
It  cannot  stay  there.'  *  What  then  does  the  Gos- 
pel say  t'  I  replied.  *  Jesus  says  in  the  Gospel  (so 
he  answered),  1  cannot  say  the  pUcc,  but  my  bro- 
thers here  know  it  well,  that  the  bride  ought  to 
take  off  her  shift  on  the  wedding  night  There- 
fore, we  must  take  off  and  break  all  images,  in 
order  to  become  pure  and  free  from  the  creature.' 
Thus  he  ...  .  What  could  I  do  with  men  of 
this  sort  t  At  all  events,  it  enabled  me  to  learn 
that  breaking  images  was,  according  to  the  Gospel, 
taking  off  the  bride's  shift  on  her  wedding  night. 
These  words,  and  the  speech  about  the  Gospel's 
being  flung  under  the  table,  he  had  heard  from  his 
master  ;  for,  no  doubt,  Carlstadt  had  accused  me 
of  throwing  down  the  Gospel,  in  order  to  imply 
that  he  was  come  to  raise  it  up.  This  pride  has 
been  the  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes,  and  has 
driven  him  out  of  the  light  into  darkness.  .  .  . 
We  arc  glad  of  heart  and  jfull  of  courage,  wrestling 
with  melancholy,  timid,  dejected  spirits,  that  fear 
the  rustle  of  a  leaf,  though  not  havinj;  the  fear  of 
(rod,  as  is  usual  with  the  wicked.  (Psalm  xxv.) 
Their  passion  is  to  domineer  over  God,  and  his 
word,  and  his  works.  They  would  not  be  so  bold 
were  not  God  invisible,  intangible.    Were  he  a 


visible  man,  present  to  their  eyes,  he  would  pot 
them  to  flight  with  a  straw.  Whoeo  is  inqnicd 
by  God  to  speak,  speaks  freely  and  publicly, 
without  giving  himself  any  concern  whether 
he  is  alone  or  unsupported.  Thns  did  Jere- 
miah ;  and  I  may  boast  6f  having  done  thv 
likewise*.  It  is  then  beyond  a  doubt  the  devil, 
that  apostate  and  homicidal  spirit,  who  alipa  into 
the  background  and  then  excuses  himself,  saytn^ 
that  first  he  had  not  been  strong  enough  in  the 
faith.  No;  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  make  lodi 
excuses.  I  know  thee  well,  my  devil.  .  •  .  If  yoe 
ask  them  (Carlstadt's  partisans)  how  this  sabHae 
spirit  is  attained,  they  do  not  refer  yon  to  the  Gos* 
pel,  but  to  their  dreams,  to  imaginary  spaces:  *lje 
thee  listlessl  v  down,'  say  they,  *  as  I  have  lain  ae 
down,  and  thou  wilt  receive  it  in  like  manoer. 
The  heavenly  voice  will  make  itself  heard,  aad 
God  will  speak  to  thee  face^  face.'  If  you  thea 
persist  in  inquiring  what  this  listleesness  (€iiMu)  ii^ 
they  know  as  much  about  it  as  Dr.  Carlstadt  does  ef 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  ...  Do  you  not  reeogniu  the 
devil  in  this,  the  enemy  of  divine  order  t  Do  voi 
see  how  he  opens  wide  his  mouth,  er}'ing,  *  Spnri^ 
Spirit,  Spirit,'  and,  whilst  so  crying,  how  be 
destroys  bridges,  roads,  ladders;  in  a  word,  all 
means  by  which  the  Spirit  can  reach  thee:  to  wit, 
tlic  external  order  established  of  God  in  holy 
baptism,  in  signs,  and  in  his  own  word  f  They 
wish  you  to  scale  the  skies  and  ride  on  the  wild, 
and  tell  you  neither  how,  nor  when,  nor  where,  Bor 
what;  like  them,  you  are  to  learn  it  of  yourself." 

^*  Martin  Luther,  an  unworthy  minister  lad 
evangelist  at  Wittemberg,  to  all  Christaant  ia 
Strasburg,  loving  friends  in  God: — I  would  «31- 
ingly  endure  Carlstadt's  intemperance  in  regard  te 
images;  and  I  have,  indeed,  done  more  injmyte 
images  by  my  writings,  than  he  will  ever  do  byall 
his  violence  and  fury.  But  what  is  intolerabw  ii 
the  exciting  and  instigating  men  to  all  this,  as  if  it 
were  their  bounden  duty,  and  that  there  were  ae 
other  proof  of  Christianity  than  breaking  imageii 
Beyond  doubt,  works  do  not  make  the  Chriatitt;^ 
these  outward  matters,  such  as  images  and  the  Sib- 
bath,  are  left  free  in  the  New  Testament,  as  wdlM 
all  the  other  ceremonies  of  the  law.  St.  Paul  mj», 
'  We  know  that  idols  are  nothing  in  the  world.' 
If  they  are  noUiing,  wherefore  shackle  and  tortaie 
the  conscience  of  Christians  about  them  t  If  thqr 
are  nothing,  it  matters  not  whether  they  are  tun* 
bled  down  or  are  left  standing."  He  proceeds  to  a 
loftier  subject,  the  question  of  the  real  preoeoee; 
the  higher  question  of  the  Chxistian  symbolim,  ef 
which  that  of  images  is  the  lower  side.  It  wis  ea 
this  point,  chiefly,  that  Luther  found  himsrif  at 
variance  with  the  Swiss  reformers,  and  that  Gul- 
stadt  was  brought  into  union  with  them,  however 
far  removed  he  might  be  from  them  by  the  boIdaeM 
of  his  political  opinions.  *'  I  acknowledge,  that  if 
Carlstadt,  or  any  one  else,  could  have  proved  to  Be 
five  years  ago  that  the  sacramental  elements  an 

•  <*Tlie  »pirit  of  these  propheU  has  invsxiably  eUfri- 
rouilj  taken  to  flifcht.  yet  see  how  it  gloriflet  itself  m  e 
magnanimous  and  chivalrous  spirit.  But  I,  I 
royKcir  in  Leipiic  to  dispute  in  presence  of  a  hoeiQe 
tion.  I  presented  myself  at  Augsburg,  without  safe-e 
before  my  greatest  enemies :  at  Worms,  before  Cinar 
the  whole  empire,  although  well  aware  that  the  i 
was  trampled  upon.  My  spirit  has  remained  frecb  tte  e 
flowiir  of  the  field."  (a.d.  1514.) 
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jid  wine  only,  he  would  have  done  me 
■eirice.  I  was  then  strongly  tempted, 
thed,  and  struggled,  and  should  have  been 
9fipy  to  have  found  a  solution  of  the 
.  I  saw  clearly  that  I  might  so  givA 
tho  most  fearful  blow.  .  .  .  There  were 
«  who  wrote  to  me  on  this  point,  and  abler 
in  doctor  Carlstadt;  and  who  did  not,  like 
rtiire  words  to  suit  their  fancy.  But  I 
id  down,  I  cannot  set  myself  free;  the  text 
werful,  nothing  can  tear  it  from  my  mind. 
owy  if  any  one  could  convince  by  solid 
that  there  is  only  bread  and  wine,  there 
s  no  need  for  attacking  me  so  furiously.  I 
appily,  only  too  inclined  to  this  interpreta- 
i»ften  as  I  feel  my  Adam  within  me.  But 
«tor  Carlstadt  imagines  and  promulgates 
tubject  touches  me  so  little,  that  I  am  but 
e  confirmed  in  my  opinion ;  and,  if  I  had  not 
iionght  so,  such  idle  tales  found  out  of  the 
68  and  in  the  clouds  as  it  were,  would  be 
»  convince  me  of  the  fallacy  of  his  opinion.'' 
previoasly  written  in  the  pamphlet,  Agairut 
kd  Prophets : — "  Carlstadt  says  that  he  can- 
nably  conceive  how  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
^uced  into  so  small  a  compass.  But  if  we 
reason,  we  shall  no  longer  have  faith  in  any 
,**,  ...  In  the  next  page,  Luther  adds 
wing  incredibly  audacious  piece  of  coarse 
i — **  Yon  seem  to  think  that  the  drunkard, 
aving  drunk  too  much  at  supper, bewildered 
pies  with  superfluous  words.*' 
riolent  polemic  war  of  Luther's  on  Carl- 
ts  daily  embittered  by  the  fearful  symp- 
genend  disturbance  which  threatened 
jr.  The  doctrines  of  the  bold  theologian 
ad  to  the  thoughts  and  desires  which  alr^y 
»  minds  of  the  masses  in  Suabia,  Thurineia, 
ind  the  whole  western  half  of  the  empire. 
er  classy  the  peasantry,  who  had  so  long 
9d  under  the  weight  of  feudal  oppression, 
rinces  and  the  learned  speak  of  liberty,  of 
oaemoit,  and  they  applied  to  themselves 
lieh  was  not  spoken  for  them*.  The 
wm  of  the  poor  peasants  of  Suabia  will 
in  its  simple  barbarism,  a  monument  of 
fOB  moderation.  By  degrees,  the  eternal 
f  the  poor  to  the  rich  was  aroused;  less 
an  in  the  jacquerie,  but  striving  after  a 
ae  form,  which  it  was  only  to  attain  after- 
1  the  time  of  the  English  levdlers,  and  com- 
with  all  the  forms  of  religious  democracy, 
ere  supposed  to  have  been  stifled  in  the 

«aasoti  did  not  wait  for  the  Reformation  to  break 
■belUon,  but  had  risen  up  in  H91  and  in  1502. 
ovna  had  followed  the  example ;  Erfurth  in  1500, 
15)2,  and  Worms  in  15 IS.  Disturbances  broke 
In  1524 ;  but  this  was  the  nobles'  doing.  Frans 
en,  their  leader,  thought  the  moment  was  come 
llnf  the  ecclesiastical  princes  of  their  temporalities, 
'  laid  siege  to  Trives.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
guidance  of  the  celebrated  reformers,  (Ecolam- 
1  Bnoer,  and  of  Hut  ten,  who,  at  the  time,  was  in 
Be  of  the  archbishop  of  Mentz.  The  duke  of 
tie  palatine,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  ad- 
rafae  the  siege,  and  were  for  attacking  Mentz,  in 
aiill  the  archbishop  for  his  personal  connivance 
n.  This  nobleman  fell ;  Hutlen  was  exiled,  and, 
iMMMnt  without  an  asylum,  but  always  writing, 
lent  sad  a  prey  to  passion ;  he  died  no  long  time 
ia  extreme  want. 


middle  age.  Lollards,  Beghards,  and  a  crowd  of 
apocalyptic  visionaries  were  in  motion.  At  a  later 
moment,  the  rallying  ory  was  the  necessity  for  a 
second  baptism:  at  the  beginning,  the  aim  was  a 
terrible  war  against  the  estabUshed  order  of  things, 
against  every  kind  of  order — a  war  on  property,  as 
being  a  robbery  of  the  poor;  a  war  on  knowledge, 
as  destructive  of  natural  equality,  and  a  tempting 
of  Grod,  who  had  revealed  all  to  his  saints.  Books 
and  pictures  were  inventions  of  the  devil.  The 
peasants  first  rose  up  in  the  Black  Forest,  and 
then  around  Heilbronn  and  Frankfort,  and  in  the 
country  of  Baden  and  Spires;  whence  the  flame 
extended  into  Alsace,  and  nowhere  did  it  assume  a 
more  fearful  character.  Tt  reached  the  Palatinate, 
Hesse,  and  Bavaria.  The  leader  of  the  insurgents 
in  Suabia  was  one  of  the  petty  nobles  of  the  valley 
of  the  Necker,  the  celebrated  Goetz  of  Berlichingen, 
Goetz  mth  ike  Iron  Handy  who  pretended  diey  had 
forced  him  to  be  their  general  against  hb  will. 

'*  ComflavU  and  Loving  Demand  of  the  Con- 
federation  of  PeatanU,  vith  their  Chridian  prayers  ; 
the  whole  set  forth  tery  briefly  in  twelve  principal 
articles. — To  the  Christian  reader,  peace  and  divine 
grace  through  Christ  1  There  are,  now-a-days, 
many  anti-Christians  who  seize  the  occasion  of  the 
confederation  of  the  peasants  to  blaspheme  the 
Gospel,  saying:  <  These  are  the  fruits  of  the  new 
doctrines;  obedience  is  at  an  end;  each  man  starts 
up  and  spurns  control;  the  people  flock  together 
and  assemble  tumultuously,  seeking  to  reform  and 
depose  authorities,  ecclesiastic  and  secular;  and, 
perhaps,  even  to  murder  them.'  To  these  perverse 
and  impious  allegations  the  following  articles  are 
answers.  In  the  first  place,,  they  turn  aside  the  dis- 
grace with  which  God's  word  is  attempted  to  be 
covered;  in  the  second,  they,  by  Christian  proof, 
clear  the  peasants  from  the  reproach  of  disobedi- 
ence and  revolt.  The  Gospel  is  not  a  cause  of  in- 
surrection or  of  trouble;  it  is  a  message  which  an- 
noun^*es  the  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah;  this 
message,  and  the  life  it  teaches,  are  love,  peace, 
patience,  and  union  alone.  Know,  too,  that  all  who 
believe  in  this  Christ  will  be  united  in  love,  peace, 
and  patience.  Since,  then,  the  articles  of  the 
peasants,  as  will  be  more  distinctly  shown  hereafter, 
have  no  other  aim  than  to  secure  the  hearing  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  living  in  conformity  with  it, 
how  can  anti-Christians  call  the  Gospel  a  cause  of 
trouble  and  disobedience  1  If  the  anti- Christians 
and  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  oppose  demands  of 
the  kind,  it  is  not  tlie  Gospel  which  is  the  cause,  it 
is  the  devil,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  Gospel,  who, 
through  disbelief,  has  excited  in  his  victims  the 
hope  of  crushing  and  effacing  God's  word,  which  is 
only  peace,  love,  and  union.  Hence,  it  clearly  fol- 
lows that  the  peasants,  who,  in  their  articles,  de- 
mand such  a  Gospel  for  their  edification  and  the 
regulation  of  their  life,  cannot  be  called  disobedient 
or  revolters.  If  Grod  calls  and  invites  us  to  live  ac- 
cording to  his  word,  if  he  choose  to  hearken  to  us, 
who  will  blame  God's  pleasure,  who  impeach  his 
judgment,  who  strive  against  what  he  wills  to  do  1 
He  heard  the  children  of  Israel  when  they  cried  unto 
him,  and  delivered  them  from  the  hand  of  Pharaoh. 
Cannot  he  still  save  his  own  at  the  present  day  1 
Yes,  he  will  save  them,  and  speedily  I  Read,  then, 
the  following  articles.  Christian  reader;  read  tliem 
carefully,  and  judge." 
The  articles  follow: — 
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I.  **  In  the  first  place,  it  is  our  humble  prayer 
and  request,  our  unanimous  wish,  to  enjoy  hence- 
forward the  power  and  the  right  of  electing  and 
choosing  a  pastor  ourselves,  with  the  power  of  de- 
posing  him  if  he  conduct  himself  improperly.  The 
pastor  whom  we  choose  must  preach  the  holy  Gos- 
pel to  ns  clearly,  in  its  purity,  without  any  additions 
of  human  precept  or  command.  For,  by  always 
having  the  true  faith  declared  to  us,  we  are  enabled 
to  pray  to  God,  to  beseech  his  grace,  to  form  this 
true  faith  within  us,  and  to  strengthen  it.  If  the 
divine  grace  be  not  formed  within  us,  we  still  re- 
main flesh  and  blood,  and  then  we  are  worthless. 
'TIS  clearly  seen  in  Scripture  that  we  can  only  reach 
God  by  the  true  faith,  and  attain  beatitude  by  his 
mercy.  Such  a  guide  and  pastor,  then,  fulfilling 
his  office  as  instituted  in  Scripture,  is  iudispensable 
tons." 

II.  ^  Since  the  lawful  tenth  is  established  in  the 
Old  Testament  (which  the  New  has  confirmed  in 
everything),  we  will  pay  the  lawful  tenth  of  grain, 
but  after  suitable  sort  .  .  .  Being  henceforward 
minded  that  the  elders  of  a  district  receive  and  col- 
lect such  tenth,  supply  the  pastor  elected  by  the 
district  with  sufficient  for  the  fit  support  of  him- 
self and  family,  acquainting  the  district  therewith, 
and  apply  the  remainder  to  the  relief  of  the  poor: 
any  surplus  beyond  should  be  reserved  for  the 
charges  of  war,  of  convoy,  and  other  like  thingo,  so 
as  to  relieve  poor  folk  from  the  taxes  levied  on 
those  accounts.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  found 
that  ono  or  more  villages  have,  in  the  hour  of  want, 
sold  their  tithes,  the  purchasers  shall  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  us,  for  we  will  enter  into  arrangements 
with  them  according  to  circumstances,  so  as  to  in- 
demnify them  proportionally  as  we  shall  be  able. 
But  as  for  those  who,  instead  of  acquiring  the  tithe 
of  a  village  by  purchase,  have — either  they  or  their 
ancestors — forcibly  taken  possewion  of  it,  we  owe 
them  nothing  and  shall  give  them  nothing;  this 
tithe  is  to  be  employed  as  specified  above.  With 
regard  to  small  tithes,  and  the  tithe  of  blood  (of 
cattle),  we  will  in  no  wise  pay  them,  for  God  the 
Lord  created  animals  to  be  freely  used  by  man. 
We  consider  this  tithe  to  be  an  unlawful  tithe,  in- 
vented by  men;  wherefore  we  shall  no  more  pay  it." 

In  their  Ilird  article  tho  peasants  declare 
that  tliey  will  no  longer  be  treated  as  the  property 
of  their  lords,  **  for  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  precious 
blood,  has  redeemed  all  without  exception,  the 
shepherd  the  same  as  the  emperor."  They  will  be 
free,  but  only  according  to  Scripture  ;  that  is  to 
say,  without  any  licentiousness,  and  duly  recog- 
nizing authority ;  for  the  Gospel  teaches  them  to 
be  humble,  and  to  obey  the  powers  that  be  'Mn  all 
fiUing  and  ChrUtian  tkingi" 

Iv.  "It  is  contrary  to  justice  and  charity  that 
the  poor  should  have  no  right  in  game,  in  birds, 
and  m  the  fish  of  the  running  waters,  or  that  they 
should  be  compelled  to  endure,  without  remon- 
strance, the  enormous  damage  done  to  their  fields 
by  the  beasts  of  the  forests,  since  when  God 
created  man,  he  gave  him  power  over  all  animals 
without  distinction."  They  add,  tliat  in  conformity 
with  Gospel  precepts,  they  will  respect  the  rights 
of  those  nobles  who  can  prove  by  title-deeds  that 
they  purchased  their  right  of  fishing ;  but  that  tho 
rest  snail  lose  all  without  indemnity. 

v.  **  Those  woods  and  forests  which  were  anciently 
held  in  common,  but  have  passed  into  the  hands 


of  a  third  party  in  any  other  way  than  by  &ir 
purchase,  ought  to  return  to  their  original  pro- 
prietary, that  is,  to  the  eommutu ;  and  eveiy 
mhabitant  should  have  the  right  to  take  out  of 
them  such  proportions  of  fuel  as  shall  seem  good  to 
the  elders." 

VI.  They  require  the  services  imposed  upon 
them,  and  which  daily  become  more  oppressive  to 
be  alleviated;  desiring  to  serve  *  like  tlwir  fiUhen^ 
after  God's  word." 

VII.  The  seignior  must  not  require  mora  gn- 
tnitous  services  from  the  p«utants  than  is  prescribed 
by  their  mutual  covenant  (  Vfrnnigunff), 

VIII.  Tlie  rents  on  many  lands  are  grierooiy 
burthensome.  The  lords  are  required* to  accept 
the  arbitrement  of  irreproachable  persons,  and  to 
lower  tho  rents  according  to  equity,  ''that  the 
peasant  may  not  toil  in  vain,  since  the  labonrcr  ii 
worthy  of  his  hire."  • 

IX.  Justice  is  partially  administered,  and  new 
penalties  constantly  impeded.  No  one  is  to  be 
favoured,  and  the  ancient  rules  to  be  the  law. 

X.  All  fields  and  meadows  taken  from  t)M 
common  land,  otherwise  than  by  equitable  pB^ 
chase,  to  return  to  the  commune, 

XI.  Fines  on  deaths  are  revolting,  and  in  open 
opposition  to  God's  will,  « being  a  spoiling  of  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,"  and  are  to  be  wholly  and 
for  ever  abolished. 

XII **  If  it   happen  that  any  one  or 

more  of  the  preceding  articles  be  oppoeed  to  Scrip- 
ture (which  we  do  not  think  is  the  ease),  we 
renounce  such  beforehand.  If,  on  the  contraiji 
Scripture  suggest  to  us  any  others  on  the  oppres- 
sion of  one's  neighbour,  we  reserve  all  such,  nd 
declare  our  adhesion  to  them  equally  beforehand. 
May  tho  peace  of  Jesus  Christ  be  with  hb  all! 
Amen." 

Luther  could  not  be  silent  at  this  great  crieii. 
The  nobles  accused  him  of  being  the  orieinator  of 
these  troubles.  The  peasants  availed  theiuselwi 
of  his  name,  and  pra^'od  him  to  be  the  arbiter. 
He  did  not  shrink  from  the  dangerous  office  ;  and 
in  his  reply  to  their  twelve  articles,  acts  as  judge 
between  the  prince  and  the  people.  In  none  of  ha 
writings  has  he  displayed  more  elevation. 

Exhori^ion  to  Prace,  in  rrply  to  the  Trdm 
Articiet  of  the  Peasants  ofSualAa,  and  oho  in  ojmo^ 
sition  to  the  spirit  of  murder  and  rokbery  erineed  tf 
the  other  peasants  riotoudy  assembled.  *The  pe^ 
sants  now  assembled  in  Suabia  have  iost  drawn  up 
and  circuited,  in  print,  twelve  articles,  oontatning 
their  complaints  against  the  powers  that  be.  What 
I  most  approve  of  in  this  document,  is  tbeir 
declaration  in  tho  twelfth  article,  of  their  md&- 
ness  to  receive  any  better  evangelical  instmelioa 
than  their  own  on  tlie  subject  of  their  grieb.  la 
fact,  if  such  be  their  true  intentions  (and  as  they 
have  avowed  their  designs  in  the  face  of  meOp 
without  fearing  the  light,  I  cannot  conclude  other- 
wise, a  happy  end  to  all  these  troubles  may  yst 
be  looked  for.  And  I,  who  am  also  of  tliOBe  wIh» 
make  tho  Holy  Scriptures  their  study  on  Ham 
earth,  I,  to  whom  they  apply  by  name  (anpeslinc 
to  me  in  one  of  their  printed  statements),  I  fin 
myself  singularly  emboldened  by  this  deelantioaof 
theirs  to  publish  to  the  worid  my  (pinion  also  €■ 
the  subject  in  question,  in  conformity  with  tiM 
precepts  of  charity  which  ought  to  bind  all  nan 
togetlier.    By  so  doing,  I  shall  free  myadf  boCk 
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I  God  and  men  from  the  reproach  of  havine 
ibnted  to  the  evil  hy  silence,  ahould  this  end 
r.  Perhaps,  too,  ihey  have  only  made  this 
nftioD  by  way  of  a  blind  ;  and,  no  doubt, 
■rs  enow  evil-disposed  persons  amongst 
for  this,  since  it  is  impossible  that  all  should 
led  Chxistians  in  so  vast  a  multitude ;  it  is 
HOTS  likely  that  many  of  them  make  the 
tf  of  the  rest  a  cloak  for  their  own  evil 
Mk  Well,  if  there  be  imposture  in  this 
!»tkm,  I  forewarn  the  impostors  that  they 
at  soeeeed,  and  that  success  would  be  their 
itaon,  their  eternal  loss.  This  business  in 
1  we  are  eneaged  is  great,  and  full  of  peril ; 
ing  both  £e  kingdom  of  Grod  and  that  of 
rorUL  In  fact,  if  the  revolt  should  spread 
be  triumphant,  both  would  perish ;  both 
ir  govemmoit  and  (vod's  word,  and  the 
land  of  Germany  would  be  laid  waste, 
r  audi  grave  circumstances,  then,  we  feel 
led  to  give  our  adWce  freely  on  all  things, 
irithoat  regard  to  persons.  At  the  same 
we  are  all  of  us  no  less  bounden  to  be- 
at last  attentive  and  obedient,  and  to 
elonng  our  ears  and  hearts,  the  which  has 
,  forth  the  fulness  of  God's  wrath  and  his 
fearful  thunders  {$einen  toUem  Gang  und 
mg)»  The  numerous  alarming  sights  which 
in  these  latter  times  appeared  in  heaven  and 
,  announce  great  calamities  and  unheard-of 
IBB  to  Germany.  To  our  misfortune,  we  have 
bst  little  moved  by  them  ;  but  Grod  will  not 
mm  pursue  the  course  of  his  chastisements, 
lie  at  last  softens  our  heads  of  iron." 
isr  Part.  To  the  Prinoa  and  Noblet^-''  We 
DO  one  on  earth  to  thank  for  all  this  disorder 
laurrectionary  movement,  if  it  be  not  you,  ye 
M  and  lords,  and  you,  above  all,  ye  blind 
M^  insensate  priests  i^d  monks,  who,  even  to 
ttjf  hardened  in  your  perversity,  cease  not  to 
m  against  the  holy  Gospel,  albeit  you  know  it 
■t  and  good,  and  that  you  can  say  nothing 
it  it.  At  the  same  time,  as  secular  authori- 
foa  are  the  executioners  and  leeches  of  the 
■lerificing  eveiy  thing  to  your  unbridled 
f  and  pri£,  until  the  people  neither  will  nor 
idue  3*ou  any  more.  The  sword  is  already  at 
Sbroala,  and  yon  yet  think  yourselves  so  firm 
aaddle  that  yon  cannot  be  overthrown.  With 
apiooa  seeniity  of  yours,  you  will  break  your 
Haoy  a  time  have  I  exhorted  vou  to  bear 
nd  this  verse  (Psahn  cvii.),  *  pundit  con- 
na  mptr  nrine^^a*  (He  poureth  contempt 
princes).  Vou  are  doing  your  utmost  to  have 
words  fulfilled  in  you ;  you  will  liave  the 
already  uplifted,  fall  and  crush  you ;  ad- 
eovnsels,  are  superfluous.  Nevertheless,  the 
of  God's  wrath  on  earth  and  in  the  heavens 
Idiessed  to  you.  'Tis  you,  and  your  crimes, 
hid  wishes  to  punish.  If  ihese  peasants  who 
;  jOQ  now  are  not  the  ministers  of  his  will, 
I  will  arise.  Should  you  defeat  them,  you 
m  less  be  conquered.  God  would  raise  up 
k  He  wishes  to  strike  you,  and  he  will  strike 
Toa  fill  up  the  measure  of  your  iniquity,  by 
iflg  this  calamity  to  the  Goftpel,  and  to  my 
ng.  Go  on  calumniating.  You  will  now 
*  '  my  doctrine  is,  what  the  Gospel  is ; 
at  the  door  who  will  teach  yon,  if 
Have  I  not  ever  zealously  and 


ardently  exhorted  the  people  to  obedience  unto 
authority,  even  to  yours,  tyrannical  and  intolerable 
as  it  has  been  t  Who  has  combated  sedition  more 
than  1 1  And  so  the  prophets  of  murder  hate  me 
as  much  as  you  do.  You  persecuted  my  Gospel  by 
every  means  in  your  power,  whilst  this  Grospel  was 
inducing  the  people  to  pray  for  you,  and  aiding  to 
keep  up  your  tottering  power.  And,  truly,  if  I 
sought  revenge,  I  need  now  only  laugh  in  my  sleeve^ 
and  look  on  whilst  the  peasants  are  at  their  work  : 
I  might  even  make  common  cause  with  them,  and 
envenom  the  wound.  God  preserve  me  from 
such  thoughts  I  Wherefore,  dear  lords,  friends  or 
enemies,  scorn  not  my  loyal  aid,  albeit  I  am  but  a 
poor  man;  scorn  not  either  this  rebellion,  I  beseech 
you:  not  that  I  mean  to  say  that  they  are  too 
strong  for  you;  it  is  not  they  I  would  have  you 
fear,  but  God,  the  angry  Lozd.  If  he  wishes  to 
punish  you  (you  have  only  deserved  it  too  well), 
he  will  punish  you;  and  if  there  be  not  peasants 
enough,  he  will  change  the  stones  into  peasants-— 
one,  in  his  hands,  would  slay  a  hundred  of  yours. 
As  many  as  you  are,  neither  your  cuirasses,  nor 
your  might,  would  save  you. 

**  If  you  are  still  open  to  advice,  dear  lords,  in 
God's  name,  retreat  a  little  from  before  the  wrath 
which  you  see  let  loose.  One  fears  and  shuns  a 
drunken  man.  Cease  your  exactions;  give  truce  to 
your  sharp  tyranny;  treat  the  peasants  as  a  man  in 
his  senses  treats  madmen,  or  the  drunken.  Do  not 
plunge  into  a  struggle  with  them;  you  cannot 
know  how  it  will  end.  Employ  mildness  at  first, 
for  fear  a  slight  spark,  spreading  all  around,  should 
kindle  throughout  Germany  such  a  fire  as  cannot 
be  extinguished.  You  will  be  no  losers  by  mild- 
ness ;  and  even  if  you  should,  peace  will  indemnify 
you  a  hundred-fold.  War  may  engulph  and  ruin 
you,  body  and  soul.  The  peasants  have  drawn  up 
twelve  articles,  some  of  which  contain  such  just 
demands,  as  to  dishonour  you  before  God  and 
men,  and  to  realise  Psalm  cvii.,  for  they  cover 
the  princes  with  contempt.  Now  I  could  easily 
draw  up  other  articles  against  you,  and  more  im- 
portant ones,  perhaps,  as  regardB  your  government 
of  Germany,  as  I  have  done  in  my  book  To  the 
Oermam  NobilUy,  But  my  words  have  been  to  you 
as  the  passing  wind;  and  therefore,  you  have  now 
to  undergo  all  these  reclamations  from  peculiar  in- 
terests. As  to  the  first  article,  you  cannot  deny 
them  the  free  choice  of  their  own  pastors.  They 
wish  to  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.  Autho- 
rity cannot  and  ought  not  to  hinder  this,  but  ought 
to  allow  every  one  to  teach  and  to  believe  what  he 
thinks  right,  whether  it  be  the  Gospel  or  falsehood: 
it  is  enough  to  prohibit  the  preaching  of  disorder 
and  sedition.  The  other  articles,  touching  the 
material  condition  of  the  peasants,  fines  on  deaths, 
accumulation  of  services  due,  &.C.,  are  equally  just; 
for  authority  was  not  instituted  for  its  own  interests, 
or  to  make  subjects  the  tools  of  its  caprices  and  bad 
passions,  but  for  the  interest  of  the  people.  Now 
your  crying  exactions  cannot  be  long  endured. 
What  would  it  benefit  the  peasant  to  see  his  fields 
bear  as  many  florins  as  blades  of  grass,  or  grains  of 
wheat,  if  his  lord  should  despoil  him  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, and  waste,  like  straw,  the  money  he  draws 
from  him,  in  dress,  castles,  and  feastings  t  What 
it  most  behoveth  to  do,  is  to  retrench  all  this  luxury, 
and  stop  up  the  holes  by  which  money  escapes,  so 
that  something  may  be  left  in  the  peasant's  pocket. 
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Second  Part.  To  the  Peatants.—^  Thia  far, 
dear  friecds,  you  have  seen  but  one  side.  I  have 
set  forth  that  the  princes  and  lords  who  pro- 
hibit the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  who  bow 
down  the  people  with  intolerable  burthens,  have 
deserved  that  God  should  hurl  them  from  their 
seats,  for  they  have  sinned  against  God  and  man^ 
and  are  without  excuse.  Nevertheless,  it  is  for 
you  to  prosecute  your  enterprise  conscientiously 
and  justly.  If  you  are  conscientious,  God  will 
aid  you  ;  though  you  should  even  momentarily 
succumb,  you  would  eventually  triumph ;  sucli 
of  you  as  should  fall  in  the  struggle  would  be 
saved.  But  if  justice  and  conscience  be  against 
you.  you  will  succumb ;  and  though  even  you 
should  not  succumb,  but  slay  all  the  princes,  you 
would  be  none  the  less  lost  for  ever,  body  and 
soul.  This  is  no- jesting  matter.  Your  bodies  and 
life  eternal  are  at  stake.  You  have  to  weigh  well, 
not  your  strength  and  the  wrongs  of  your  adver- 
saries, but  whether  you  arc  proceeding  justly  and 
conscientiously.  Believe  not,  I  beseech  you,  the 
prophets  of  murder  whom  Satan  has  raised  up 
amongst  you,  and  who  come  from  him,  although 
they  invoke  the  holy  name  of  Gospel.  They  will 
hate  me  for  this  advice  which  I  am  giving  you,  and 
will  call  me  hypocrite  ;  but  I  care  not.  My  wish 
is  to  save  from  God's  wrath  the  good  and  honest 
amongst  you  ;  I  fear  not  the  rest,  and  reck  not  of 
their  contempt.  I  know  One  who  is  stronger  than 
them  all ;  and  Ho  teaches  me,  by  Psalm  iii.,  to  do 
what   I   am  now  doing.     The  hundred  thousand 

aiTrieht  not  me 

'*  You  call  on  God*s  name,  and  pretend  to  act 
according  to  his  word.  Then,  forget  not,  above 
all,  that  God  punishes  him  who  calls  upon  his  name 
in  vain.  Dread  his  wrath.  Who  are  you,  and 
what  is  the  world  1  Forget  you  that  He  is  the 
omnipotent  and  terrible  God,  the  God  of  the  de- 
luge, and  who  rained  his  thunders  upon  Sodom  } 
Now,  it  is  plain,  that  you  honour  not  hb  name. 
Docs  not  God  say,  *  They  that  take  the  sword,  shall 
perish  with  the  sword  t*  And  St.  Paul,  *  Be  ye  all 
obedient  to  authority  in  all  respect  and  honour  !' 
How  can  you,  after  this,  still  pretend  that  you  act 
according  to  the  Gospel  t  Beware;  a  fearful  judg- 
ment awaits  you.  But,  you  say,  authority  is 
wicked,  intolerable,  will  not  allow  us  the  Gospel, 
overwhelms  us  with  burthens  beyond  all  measun*, 
is  ruining  us,  body  and  soul.  To  this  I  reply, 
that  the  iniquity  and  injustice  of  authority  are  no 
excuse  for  revolt,  for  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
does  not  appertain  to  every  man.  Besides,  the 
natural  law  says,  that  no  one  should  bo  judge  in 
his  own  cause,  or  avenge  himself,  for  the  Proverb 
truly  savs, '  To  strike  the  striker  is  naught.'  The 
divine  law  teaches  us  the  same  thing  :  '  Ven- 
geance is  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith  Uie  Lord.' 
Your  enterprise,  therefore,  is  not  only  contrary  to 
law,  according  to  the  Bible  and  the  Gospel,  but  also 
to  the  natural  law  and  simple  equity.  You  cannot 
so  on  with  it  except  you  can  prove  that  you  have 
been  called  to  it  by  a  new  commandment  of  God's, 
directed  to  yourselves,  and  confirmed  by  miracles. 
You  see  the  mote  in  the  eye  of  authority,  but  you 
cannot  see  the  beam  in  your  own.  Authority  is 
unjust  in  interdicting  you  the  Gospel,  and  over- 
whelming you  with  burthens  ;  but  how  much  more 
unjust  are  you,  who,  not  content  with  interdicting 
God's  word,  trample  it  under  foot,  and  arrogate  the 


power  reserved  to  &»d  alone  I  Again,  who  is  the 
greater  thief,  (yourselves  shall  be  the  judge,)  he 
who  takes  a  part,  or  he  who  takes  all  I  Now, 
authority  takes  your  goods  unjustly  from  yoa ;  bot 
you  strip  it,  not  of  goods  only,  but  of  body  and 
life.  You  assert  loudly,  it  is  true,  that  yoa  will 
leave  it  something  ;  who  will  believe  you  t  YoD 
have  taken  power  from  it ;  who  takes  all  does  nut 
fear  to  take  part ;  when  the  wolf  devours  the  ahe^ 
it  devours  ears  as  well. 

*'  And  how  is  it  you  do  not  see,  my  friends,  thtt 
if  your  doctrine  were  true,  there  would  no  kogcr 
be  on  earth  authority,  order,  or  justice  of  any  kiodl 
Each  would  be  his  own  judge ;  and  there  would 
be  nothing  to  be  seen  but  murder,  desolation,  and 
robbery.  What  would  you  do,  if,  assembled  as  yei 
now  are,  each  affected  to  be  independent,  to  do  hni- 
self  justice,  and  be  his  own  avenger  I  Would  yea 
allow  it  {  Would  you  not  say,  that  judgment  be> 
longs  to  one's  superiors !  This  law  must  be  alib 
observed,  by  ]>agans,  Turks,  and  Jews,  if  there  ii 
to  be  order  and  peace  on  earth.  So  far  from  being 
Christians,  you  are  worse  than  pagans  and  Tur^ 
What  will  Jesus  Christ  say,  seeing  his  name  so 
profaned  by  you  t  Dear  friends,  I  greatly  fctr 
Satan  has  sc^nt  amongst  you  prophets  of  murder, 
who  covet  the  empire  of  this  world,  and  who  think 
to  compass  it  through  you,  careless  of  the  dangen^ 
spiritual  and  temporal,  into  which  they  are  phug- 
ing  you. 

**  But,  now,  to  pass  to  the  Gospel  law.  Hue 
does  not  bind  pagans  like  the  law  of  which  we 
have  just  been  treating.  Does  not  Jesus  Chriet, 
from  whom  ye  are  named  Christians,  say,  '  Rent 
not  evil;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also  I'  .  .  . . 
Do  you  hear  him,  ye  assembled  Christians  I  Hov 
does  your  conduct  square  with  this  command  I  If 
you  know  not  how  to  endure,  sua  our  Lord  requirei^ 
quickly  resign  his  name;  you  are  unworthy  of  it; 
or  he  will  suddenly  deprive  you  of  it  himadt'* 
(Hero  Luthi^r  quotes  other  scriptural  injunetknis  to 
forbearance.)  **  Suffer,  suffer — the  cross,  the  croM 
— this  is  the  law  of  Girist;  there  is  none  other.  •  .  . 
All  1  my  friends,  if  you  act  thus,  when  will  you  attain 
unto  that  other  command  which  bids  you  love  your 
enemies  and  do  them  good  t  .  .  .  Oh  !  would  to 
God  that  the  greater  number  of  U8  were  rather 
good  and  pious  pagans,  observing  the  natural  bw  I 
To  show  you  how  far  you  have  been  led  aatray  hf 
your  prophets,  I  have  only  to  remind  you  of  oomo 
examples  which  throw  hght  on  the  law  of  the 
Gospel.  Look  at  Jesus  Christ  and  St.  Peter  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane.  Did  not  St.  Peter  suppoM 
that  he  was  doing  right  in  defending  his  Mailpr 
and  his  Lord  from  those  who  were  about  to  deiivflr 
Him  to  the  executioners  f  And  yet,  yon  know  that 
Jesus  Christ  upbraided  him  as  a  murderer  for  har- 
ing  resisted  sword  in  hand.  Again:  what  is  tiit 
conduct  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross  ?  Does  he  not 
pray  for  his  persecutors !  does  he  not  say, '  FiiUber, 
forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do  f  And 
was  not  Jesus  Christ  glorified  after  bavins  suffered, 
and  has  not  his  kingdom  prevailed  and  triumphed  I 
In  like  manner,  God  would  aid  you  if  yon  knew  how ' 
to  suffer  as  he  requires.  To  take  an  example  of 
the  present  day:  how  has  it  happened  that  neither 
emperor  nor  pope  could  anything  against  net 
ThI  greater  their  efforts  to  stay  and  destroy  thi 
Gospel,  the  greater  its  growth  and  power.    I  havt 
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.WB  DO  iwurd,  raised  no  revolt,  have  ever 
Mhed  obedience  to  authority  even  when  perse- 
ing  me,  have  relied  always  on  God,  and  put  my 
it  m  hUn.  Hence,  despite  the  pope  and  tyrants, 
'vm  not  only  preserved  my  life,  itself  a  miracle, 
haft  favound  and  diffused  my  Gospel  more  and 
«•  And  how,  now,  are  you  thinking  to  senre 
Gtnpel  bj  directly  contravening  it  t  In  truth, 
nve  inflicting  a  fearful  wound  on  it  in  the  minds 
md;  emshing  it,  if  1  may  so  say,  by  your  per- 
le  and  mad  attempts. 
I  tell  joQ  all  this,  dear  friends,  to  show  you  how 

profane  Christ's  name  and  his  holy  laws. 
rarer  just  your  demands  may  be,  it  becomes  not 
irifltian  fn  fight  or  to  use  violence:  we  must 
sr  injustice;  such  is  our  law.  (1  Cor.  vi.)  I 
At  to  you,  then,  act  now  as  you  like;  but  lay 
a  tlie  name  of  Christ,  and  do  not  shamefully 
>  it  as  a  cloak  for  your  impious  conduct.    I 

not  permit  it      I   will  not  tolerate  it.      I 

tear  this  name  from  you  by  every  effort 
rfaieh  I  am  capable,  to  the  last  drop  of  my 

d> Not    that   I    wish    by  this  to 

'df  anthority;  the  injuries  inflicted  by  it  are,  I 
wwledge,  imm«)se;  but  what  I  wish  is  that,  if, 
■ppily,  (may  God  avert  it !)  if,  I  say,  you  come 
etuUHon,  men  may  call  neither  party  Christians. 
rill  be  a  war  of  pagans,  and  nothing  else;  for 
iatianB  do  not  flght  with  swords  and  harque- 
MBy  but  with  the  cross  and  patience;  even  as 
r  general,  Jesus  Chxist,  does  not  handle  the 
rd,  but  suffers  himself  to  be  bound  to  the  cross. 
ir  triumph  does  not  consist  in  dominion  and 
or,  but  in  submission  and  humility.  The  arms 
nr  chivalry  have  no  corporeal  efiicacy;  their 
Dgth  is  in  the  Most  High. 
Gall  yourselves,  then,  men  who  wish  to  follow 
irCy  and  not  endure  evil.  Such  is  the  name 
sh  suits  you ;  and  if  you  do  not  take  it,  but 
■at  in  retuning  and  ccmstantly  calling  upon  the 
le  of  Christ,  I  can  only  consider  you  as  my 
iii«%  as  those  of  the  Gospel,  like  the  pope  and 
coiperor.  Now,  know  that  in  tliis  case  I  have 
ie  np  my  mind  to  refer  myself  wholly  to  God, 
to  imi^re  hira,  in  order  to  enlighten  you,  to  turn 
nat  you,  and  to  shipwreck  your  enterprise.  I 
I  ao  ride  my  Ufe,  as  I  have  done  by  opposing 
pope  and  the  emperor  ;  for  I  see  plainly  that 
aevil  having  been  unable  to  get  the  better  of 
through  them,  seeks  to  exterminate  and  de- 
r  no  through  the  prophets  of  murder  who  are 
og  yoa.    Well,  let  him  devour  me  ;  the  morsel 

not  be  easy  of  digestion.  However,  dear 
idiy  I  humbly  pray  you,  and  as  a  friend  who 
ioa7oargood,to  reflect  well  before  you  proceed 
her,  and  to  spare  me  fighting  and  praying 
imt  yoa  ;  albeit  I  myself  am  but  a  poor  sinner, 

I  know  that  I  should  be  so  justified  in  this 
tgr  that  €fod  would  in&Uibly  listen  to  my 
Ho  has  himself  taught  us  in  the  holy 
Nmtier,  to  pray  that  kit  name  may  be  hallowed 
it  at  is  heaten.  It  is  impossible  for  you 
ttve  the  same  trust  in  God;  since  Scripture  and 
r  eonaeienee  condemn  yon,  and  tell  you  that  you 
like  psgans  and  enemies  of  the  Gospel.  If 
Christian  you  would  not  be  using  the  fist 
but  saying,  '  Deliver  u»  from  evU,*  and 
t^wUhedom^  (here  follow  texts  from  Scripture 
lastratioD).  But  vou  wish  yourselves  to  be  your 
I  God  and  Saviour ;  the  true  God,  the  true 


Saviour  abandon  you  then.  The  demands  which 
you  have  drawn  up  are  not  contrary  to  natural 
law  and  equity  in  their  tenor,  but  in  the  violence 
with  which  you  would  force  them  from  authority  ; 
and  he  who  has  drawn  them  up  is  not  a  pious  and 
sincere  man,  for  he  has  referred  to  numerous 
chapters  from  Scripture,  without  citing  the  verses, 
in  order  to  throw  an  air  of  speciousness  around  your 
enterprise,  and  to  seduce  you  and  plunge  you  into 
dangers.  On  reading  these  chapters,  one  does  not 
see  much  bearing  on  your  enterprise,  but  the  con- 
trary rather  ;  to  wit,  to  live  and  act  Christianly. 
He  must,  I  take  it,  be  a  seditious  prophet  who 
would  wish  to  attack  the  Gospel  through  you. 
May  God  be  pleased  to  oppose  him,  and  to  keep 
you  from  him. 

"  In  the  first  place,  you  boast  in  your  preface,  of 
only  asking  to  be  allowed  to  live  according  to  the 
Gospel.  But  do  you  not  yourselves  confess  that 
you  are  in  rebellion  !  And  how,  I  ask  you,  have 
you  the  audacity  to  colour  such  conduct  with  the 
holy  name  of  the  Gospel !  You  cite  the  example 
of  the  children  of  Israel ;  you  say  that  God  heard 
the  cries  they  raised  unto  him,  and  delivered  them. 
Why  then  not  follow  this  boasted  example  t  Call 
on  God,  as  they  did,  and  wait  till  he  send  you  also 
a  Moses,  who  will  prove  his  mission  by  his  mira- 
cles. The  children  of  Israel  did  not  rebel  against 
Pharaoh  ;  they  did  not  combine  for  mutual  aid  as 
you  propose  to  do.  This  example  then  is  directly 
adverse  to  you,  and  damns  instead  of  saving  yon. 
No  more  is  it  true  that  your  articles,  as  you  pro- 
claim in  your  preface,  teach  the  Gospel,  and  are  in 
conformity  with  it.  Is  there  one  out  of  the  twelve 
which  contains  any  point  of  evangelical  doctrine  t 
Have  they  not  all  the  one  single  object  of  enfran- 
chising your  persons  and  your  goods  t  Do  they 
not  all  treat  of  temporal  things  f  You,  you  covet 
power  and  worldly  goods,  and  will  endure  no 
wrong.  The  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  takes  no 
care  of  these  matters,  and  makes  external  life  con- 
sist in  suffering,  in  bearing  injustice,  the  cross,  in 
patience,  and  contempt  of  life  and  of  all  worldly 
matters.  You  must  either  then  renounce  your 
enterprise,  and  consent  to  suffer  wrong,  if  yon 
wish  to  bear  the  name  of  Christians;  or  else, 
if  you  persist  in  your  resolution,  lay  down  this 
name  and  take  another.  Choose  ;  there  is  no 
alternative.  You  say  that  the  Gospel  is  hindered 
from  reaching  you.  I  reply,  that  there  is  no 
power  earthly  or  heavenly  which  can  hinder  it. 
Public  teaching  marches  free  under  the  heavens, 
and  is  as  little  bound  to  any  place  as  the  star 
which,  traversing  the  clouds,  announced  to  the 
wise  men  of  the  East  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. .  . 
If  the  Grospel  be  interdicted  the  town  or  village  in 
which  you  are,  follow  it  wheresoever  it  may  be 
preached.  .  .  Jesus  Christ  has  said  (Matthew  x.), 
*But  when  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee 
ye  into  another.'  He  does  not  say,  *  If  they  per- 
secute you,  stay  there,  conspire  against  the  lords 
in  the  name  of  the  Gospel,  and  make  yourselves 
masters  of  the  town.'  What  then  are  those  Chris- 
tians who,  in  the  Gosi>ers  name,  turn  robbers  and 
thieves  t  Have  they  the  effrontery  to  call  them- 
selves evangelical  I " 

Reply  to  first  article: — "  If  the  authorities  will 
not  cheerfully  support  the  pastor  desired  by  the 
commtf stf,  the  latter,"  says  Luther,  **  may  charge 
itself  wiUi  his  support.    If  the  authorities  will  not 
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tolente  the  said  pastor,  let  the  fkithful  follow  him 
into  another  commune." 

Reply  to  the  second  article: — ^''Yoa  desire  to 
dispose  of  ft  tithe  which  is  not  yours;  this  would 
be  ft  robbery.  If  you  wish  to  do  good,  do  it  out 
of  your  own  means,  not  those  of  others.  God 
says  through  Isaiah,  'A  stolen  offering  I  detest'" 

Reply  to  the  third  article: — **  You  wish  to  apply 
to  the  flesh  the  Christian  liberty  taught  by  the 
Gospel.  Had  not  Abraham  and  the  other  patri- 
archs, as  well  as  the  prophets,  slaves!  Read 
St.  Paul ;  the  empire  of  this  world  cannot  subsist 
without  inequality  of  persons." 

Reply  to  the  eight  last  articles: — **  As  to  your 
articles  touching  game,  fuel,  tervicet,  rent,  &c.,  I 
refer  them  to  the  lawyers,  it  is  not  fur  me  to  judge 
of  them;  but  I  repeat  to  you  Uiat  the  Christian  is 
a  martyr,  and  has  no  care  for  all  these  things. 
Cease,  then,  speaking  of  Christian  law,  and  rather 
say  it  is  human  law,  the  natural  law  which  yuu 
claim;  for  the  Christian  law  commands  you  to 
suffer,  as  regards  these  matters,  and  to  complain 
to  God  alone." 

**  Dear  friends,  such  is  my  teaching  in  reply  to 
your  request  to  me.  I^Iay  it  be  God's  will  that  you 
faithfully  keep  your  promise,  and  be  guided 
according  to  Scripture.  Do  not  all  cry  out  at 
once — Luther  is  a  flatterer  of  princes;  he  speaks 
contrary  to  the  Gospel;  but  read  first,  and  con- 
sider whether  what  I  say  is  not  founded  on  God's 
word. 

**Eikort€Uum  to  both  pariiet: — Since,  then,  my 
friends,  yon  neither  of  you  are  maintaining  a 
Christian  cause,  but  acting  alike  against  God, 
forego,  I  beseech  you,  all  violence.  OtherwiBO, 
yon  will  cover  all  Germany  with  horrible  and 
endless  carnage.  For  as  you  aro  both  equally 
involved  in  injustice,  you  will  but  rush  to  mutual 
dtfstruction,  and  God  will  chastise  one  offender  by 
the  other. 

"  You,  lords,  have  Scripture  and  histoiy  against 
you,  which  teach  you  the  punishment  which  has 
ever  followed  tyranny.  You  are  yourselves  ty- 
rants and  executioners,  for  you  interdict  the 
Gospel.  There  is  no  hope,  then,  that  you  will 
escape  the  fate  which  has  hitherto  visited  vour 
equals.  Consider  the  empires  of  the  Assyruuis, 
the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  how  they 
all  perished  by  the  sword  after  having  begun  by 
thA  sword.  God  wished  to  prove  that  it  is  he 
who  judges  the  earth,  and  that  no  injustice  shall 
remain  unpunished. 

**  You,  peasants,  you,  too,  have  Scripture  and 
experience  against  you.  Revolt  has  never  ended 
well,  and  God  has  sternly  cared  that  the  text, 
*  They  that  take  the  sword,  shall  perish  with  tlie 
sword,'  shall  not  be  a  deceitful  one.  Though  you 
should  conquer  all  the  nobles;  when  conquerors  of 
the  nobles,  you  would  turn  upon  and  rend  your- 
selves like  wild  beasts.  The  Spirit  not  reigning 
over  you,  but  flesh  and  blood  only,  it  would  not 
be  long  before  God  would  send  an  evil  spirit, 
a  destroying  spirit,  as  he  did  to  Sichem  and  its 
king 

**  What  fills  me  with  grief  and  pity  (and  would 
to  heaven  that  it  could  be  redeemed  with  my  life  !) 
are  the  two  irreparable  miHfortunes  which  must 
fall  upon  both  parties.  In  the  first  place,  as  you 
all  fight  for  injustice,  it  is  inevitable  that  those 
who  shall  perish  in  the  struggle  will  bo  everlast- 


ingly lost,  body  and  soul;  far  they  will  die  I 
sins,  without  repentance,  and  unsaceonred  b} 
The  other  misfortune  is,  that  Germany  will 
waste;  such  a  carnage  once  begun,  then ' 
no  ceasing  until  the  destruction  is  eomplela 
easy  to  commence  the  bottlci  but  beya 
power  to  stop  it  Madmen,  what  have 
children,  women,  and  old  men,  done  to  ypu 
you  are  hurn  'tng  to  ruin  with  yon,  that  ymi 
fill  the  country  with  blood  and  rapine^  mm 
so  many  widows  and  orphans  f  Oh  I  Si 
rejdicing  !  God  has  waxed  into  his  meet 
wrath,  and  threatens  to  let  him  loose  nf 
Beware,  dear  friends;  all  are  involved. 
will  it  benefit  you  to  damn  yourselves  p 
ever,  and  to  leave  behind  you  a  land  cnaaa 
and  desert  1  Wherefore,  my  advice  would 
choose  some  counts  and  lords  from  the  d 
and  an  equal  number  of  councillors  tn 
towns,  and  to  entrust  them  with  the  af 
arrangement  of  the  matters  in  dispute, 
lords,  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  will  xenouo 
outrageous  pride  of  which  you  must  at  Jasl 
yountelves,  and  will  relax  your  tyranny  i 
the  poor  man  also  may  enjoy  a  little  eaee. 
peasants,  you  will  give  way  on  your  aid 
will  abandon  some  of  your  articles,  which 
far.  On  this  wise,  matters  will  not,  indc 
treated  according  to  tlie  Gospel,  but  they 
least  be  arranged  conformably  with  human  1 

''If  you  do  not  (which  may  God  forfead  I] 
some  such  plan,  I  cannot  hinder  you  firom  i 
into  collision;  but  I  shall  be  innocent  of  the 
your  souls,  of  your  blood,  of  y^  goods, 
sins  will  lie  at  your  own  door.  J  have  to 
this  is  no  struggle  of  Christians  with  Cfiriatii 
of  tyrants  and  oppressors  with  robbers  and 
ncn  of  the  name  of  the  Gospel.  Those  wh 
periflh  will  be  everUstingly  damned.  For 
and  mine  will  pray  to  God  to  reconcile  yon, 
restrain  you  from  proceeding  to  the  extien 
contempiute.  Nevertheless,  1  cannot  cooeei 
you  tliat  the  terrible  signs  which  have  beei 
manifest  in  these  latter  times  sadden  my  so 
fill  me  with  fear  lest  God's  wrath  be  too 
kindled,  and  he  may  exclaim,  as  in  Jer 
*  Though  these  three  men,  Noidt,  Job,  and  \ 
were  in  it,  they  only  shall  be  delivered,  1 
land  shall  be  desolate.'  God  grant  that  yon  m 
his  wrath,  and  amend,  tlutt  the  calamitj  i 
least  be  deferred  !  Such  are  the  counsels 
my  conscience  bears  me  witness,  I  tender  y 
Christian  and  a  brother;  God  grant  tlie| 
iorth  fruit    Amen  1" 

The  biographical  character  of  this  work,  i 
limiti  within  which  we  must  restrict  it,  do  m 
us  to  enter  into  the  history  of  this  Gemianyb 
(See,  however,  the  Additions  and  Illustrationi 
must  be  contented  here  with  citing  the  san| 
proclamation  issued  by  Dr.  Thomas  Mlini 
leader  of  the  Thuringian  peasan  ts,  which  eo 
strikingly  with  the  nuld  and  moderate  tone 
vable  in  the  twelve  articles  given  abo¥e>— 
<<  Thi  true  fear  of  Chd  hefwt  alL 

"  Dear  brethren — How  long  will  yon  ah 
Will  you  for  ever  disobey  God's  wiU,  bcei 
your  limited  comprehension,  you  deem  you 
abandoned  1  How  often  have  I  repeated 
hortations  !  God  cannot  longer  reveal  1 
Yon  must  be  firm;  if  not,  saer&eand  grialii 
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hvn  be«n  in  Tain.  I  forewarn  you,  your  safferings 
wfli  in  raeh  case,  re-commenoe.  We  must  either 
nffer  in  6od*8  cauae,  or  become  martyrs  to  the 
deriL  Be  firm,  then;  give  not  way  to  fear  ur  sloth; 
eene  from  flattering  dreamers  and  impious  wretches 
wiw  have  wandered  from  the  patli.  Arise,  and 
figbt  the  Lord's  fight  Time  presses.  Make  your 
brethren  respect  God's  testimony;  otlierwise,  all 
vill  perish.  Grermany,  France,  Italy,  are  wholly 
■p  in  arms;  the  Master  wishes  to  play  his  game ;  the 
hour  of  the  evil-doers  is  come.  At  Fulda,  during 
Puuon  week,  four  churches  of  the  bishopric  were 
ncked:  the  peasants  of  Klegen  in  Hegau,  and 
those  of  the  Black  Forest,  have  risen  to  the 
loaber  of  three  hundred  thousand.  Their  mass 
daily.  All  my  fear  is,  that  these  silly 
may  be  ensnared  into  some  deceitful  compact, 
tiw  disaatrons  conaequences  of  which  they  cannot 
loRsee.  Though  you  should  be  but  three,  yet, 
oonfiding  in  God  and  seeking  his  honour  and  glory, 
s  himdz«d  thousand  enemies  would  not  affright  you. 
Up,  upy  up  !  (Draa,  dran,  dran  /)  'Tis  time;  the 
widced  tremble.  Be  without  pity,  though  even 
EiMi  should  speak  you  fairly.  (Gen.  xxxiii.)  Listen 
Mtto  the  groans  of  the  impious:  thoy  will  suppli- 
oteyou  most  tenderly;  they  will  weep  like  childiren; 
bt  not  moved  by  them;  God  forbade  Moses  to  bo 
M  (Deut  viL),  and  has  made  a  revelation  to  us  of 
the  same  prohibition.  Raise  the  towns  and  vil- 
hgesy  above  all,  the  miners  of  the  mountains.  .  .  . 
Up,  op,  up,  whilst  the  fire  is  heating;  let  not  the 
ivordy  warm  with  blood,  have  time  to  chill.  Forge 
Nimrod  on  the  anvil,  pink  pant,  Slay  all  in  the 
loiirer;  whilst  they  shall  live,  you  will  never  be  freed 
from  the  fear  of  men.  One  cannot  speak  of  God  to 
yoa,  as  long  as  they  reign  over  you.  Up,  up, 
la,  whilst  it  is  day.  God  goes  bofuro  you;  follow. 
Tae  whole  of  this  history  is  described  and  explained 
is  St  Matthew,  c  xxit.  Be  not  then  afraid.  Gud 
ii  with  yon,  as  it  is  said,  c  ii.,  paragraph  2.  Gud 
liUs  you  to  fear  nothing.  Fear  not  numbers.  'Tis 
not  yoor  battle,  'tis  the  Lord's;  'tis  not  you  who 
Mt  Be  bold,  and  you  will  experience  the  power 
wsaoconrs  from  on  high.  Amen.  Given  at  Miil- 
hMHen,  in  1525.  Tuojcas  MCnzeb,  God's  servant 
agunst  the  wicked." 

In  a  letter  to  the  elector  Frederick  and  duke 
Mm,  Luther  draws  a  comparison  between  himself 
asd  Manzer.  '^  As  to  me,  I  am  only  a  poor  man, 
aid  began  my  undertaking  with  fear  and  trembling, 
ike  St  Paul,  as  he  himself  confesses  (1  Cor.  ii. 
y-6)f  he  who,  nevertheless,  could  boast  of  having 
keud  a  heavenly  voice.  I  hear  not  such  voices, 
and  am  not  sustained  by  the  Spirit.  With  what 
kamble  and  apologetic  frame  of  mind  did  I  not 
begin  to  attack  the  pope  1  What  internal  struggles 
dtt  I  not  go  thruugh  !  What  supplications  did  I 
■ot  address  to  God  !  My  first  publication  attests 
tfaia  Ycrt,  with  this  poor  spirit  of  mine,  I  have 
done  what  this  terrible  world-crackituj  (  WcU/resKr' 
fAif)  spirit  has  not  yet  dared  to  attempt*.  I  have 
aeld  diq>utations  at  Leipzig,  in  the  midst  of  a  hos- 
tile population.  I  have  attended  tho  summons  of 
■y  greatest  enemy  to  Augsburg.  I  have  shown 
■jself  at  Worms,  before  Ctcsar  and  the  whole  em- 
pire, altboa^  well-aware  that  my  safe-conduct  wiis 
bnken  through,  that  craft  and  treachery  were  on 

*  XQaatr  reftued  to  dispute  in  any  assembly,  public  or 
fiifile,  wkkh  was  onlavourable  to  him. 


tlie  watch  for  me.  However  weak  and  poor  I  then 
was,  my  heart,  notwitlistanding,  assured  me  that  I 
behoved  to  enter  Worms,  although  I  should  find 
there  as  many  devils  as  tiles  on  the  roofs. ....  I  have 
been  compelled,  in  my  career,  to  meet  in  argument, 
without  remission,  one,  two,  three,  no  matter  how 
many,  and  upon  their  own  ground.  Weak  and 
poor  in  mind,  I  have  been  necessitated  to  stay 
by  myself  like  the  flower  of  the  field  ;  I  could 
select  neither  adversary,  nor  hour,  nor  place, 
nor  mode  of  attack,  nor  distance  to  be  observed, 
but  have  been  necessitated  to  hold  myself  ready 
to  answer  the  whole  world,  as  the  apostle  teaches 
(1  St  Peter,  iii.  15).  And  this  spirit  who  has 
soared  above  us  all  as  high  as  the  sun  above 
the  earth,  this  spirit  who  barely  regards  us 
as  insects  and  worms,  requires  an  assembly  of 
such  as  are  favourable  to  him,  and  from  whom 
he  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  refuses  to  reply  to 
two  or  three  challengers  who  would  question  him 
apart  The  reason  is,  that  we  have  no  other 
strength  than  that  which  Jesus  Christ  gives  us ; 
if  he  leave  us  to  ourselves,  the  rustling  of  a  leaf 
will  make  us  tremble;  if  ho  support  us,  our  spirit 
is  conscious  within  itself  of  the  power  and  glory  of 
the  Lord.  I  am  forced  to  vaunt  myself,  foolish 
though  it  be,  and  St  Paul  was  forced  as  well 
f2Cor.  xi.  16)  ;  but  would  willingly  refrain,  could  I 
do  so  in  the  presence  of  these  lying  spirits." 

Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  peasants, 
Melanchthon  published  a  brief  account  of  MUnzer, 
of  course,  singularly  unfavourable  to  the  conquered, 
lie  asserts,  that  MUnzer  fied  to  Frankenhausen, 
where  he  concealed  himself  in  a  bed,  and  feigned 
to  be  sick,  but  was  found  out  by  a  cavalier,  and 
recognized  through  his  portfolio.  **  Whilst  he  was 
being  handcuffed,  he  kept  crying  out,  and  duke 
George  saying  to  him, '  You  are  in  pain,  Thomas  ; 
but  those  poor  people  who  have  been  killed,  pushed 
on  to  their  death  by  you,  have  suffered  more  to- 
day;' <  They  would  not  liave  it  otherwise,'  was  his 
reply,  bursting;  out  into  laughter,  as  if  possessed  by 
the  devil.  Milnzer  confessed,  on  his  examination, 
that  he  had  long  thought  of  reformhig  Christen- 
dom, and  that  tho  insurrection  of  tho  Suabian 
peasants  had  struck  him  as  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity. He  showed  extreme  pusillanimity  in  his  last 
moments,  and  was  so  bewildered,  as  to  be  unable 
to  repeat  the  Credo  of  himself.  Duke  Henry  of 
Brunswick  repeated  it,  and  he  said  it  after  him. 
He  also  publicly  confessed  that  he  had  acted  erro- 
neously. With  regard  to  the  princes,  he  exhorted 
them  to  be  less  hard  to  the  poor,  and  to  read  the  books 
of  Kings,  saying,  that  if  they  followed  his  advice, 
they  would  never  have  similar  dangers  to  fear.  He 
was  then  decapitated.  His  head  was  fixed  upon 
a  pike,  and  remained  exposed  as  an  example. 
Beforo  his  execution,  he  wrote  to  the  inhabitants 
of  MUlhausen,  recommending  his  wife  to  them,  and 
praying  them  not  to  avenge  themselves  on  her. 
He  added,  that  **  before  he  quitted  the  world,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  earnestly  to  exhort  them  to  dis- 
continue the  revolt,  and  avoid  all  fresh  effusion  of 
blood," 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  atrocities  that 
sullied  MUnzer  and  the  peasants,  one  cannot  but 
be  surprised  at  the  severity  with  which  Luther 
speaks  of  their  defeat  He  could  nut  pardon  them, 
for  having  compromised  the  name  of  Reformation. 
^  0  wretched  spirits  of  troubles,  where  are  now 
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the  words  with  which  you  excited  aud  stirred  up 
poor  people  to  revolt — when  you  said  that  they 
were  God's  people,  that  God  fought  for  them,  that 
any  one  of  them  could  beat  down  a  hundred  ene- 
mies, that  with  a  hat  they  could  kill  five  at  a  blow, 
and  that  the  stones  fired  from  the  arquebuss,  in- 
stead of  striking  those  opposite,  would  turn,  and 
kill  those  who  fired  them  t  Where  now  is  MUnzer, 
with  that  sleeve  in  which  he  boasted  he  could  catch 
all  the  missiles  directed  against  his  people  t  What 
is  now  that  God,  who  for  near  a  year  has  prophe- 
sied by  the  mouth  of  MUnzer!  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  all  the  peasants  ought  to  perish,  rather  than 
the  princes  and  magistrates,  since  they  take  up 
the  sword  without  divine  authority.  The  peasants 
deserve  no  mercy,  no  tolerance,  but  the  indignation 
of  God  and  man."  (May  30th,  1525.)  "  The  pea- 
sants,''  he  says  elsewhere,  *'  are  under  the  ban  both 
of  God  and  the  emperor,  and  may  be  treated  as 
mad  dogs."  In  a  letter  dated  the  21st  of  June,  he 
enumerates  the  horrible  massacres  committed  upon 
them  by  the  nobles,  without  displaying  the  least 
sign  of  interest  or  pity. 

He  showed  more  generosity  towards  his  enemy 
Carlstadt,  who  was,  at  the  time,  exposed  to  the 
greatest  dangers,  and  had  infinite  difficulty  in 
justifying  himself  for  having  taught  doctrines  akin 
to  those  of  MUnzer.  He  returned  to  Wittemberg, 
and  humbled  himself  before  Luther,  who  interceded 
for  him,  and  obtained  the  elector's  permission  for 
his  settling  as  a  husbandman  at  Kemberg,  which  he 
desired  to  do.  ''I  am  grieved  about  the  poor  man; 
and  your  grace  knows  that  we  should  have  pity  on 
the  unfortunate,  especially  when  they  are  inno- 
cent" (Sept.  12th,  1525.)  On  Nov.  22nd,  152G,  he 
again  writes.  ...  '*  Doctor  Carlstadt  earnestly 
prays  me  to  intercede  with  your  grace  to  allow  him 
to  inhabit  the  city  of  Kemberg,  as  tlie  malice  of 
the  peasants  renders  living  in  a  village  irksome  to 
him.  Now,  as  he  has  kept  himself  quiet  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  as  he  will  be  under  the  eye  of 
the  provost  of  Kemberg,  I  humbly  beseech  your 
electoral  grace  to  grant  his  request,  although  your 
grace  have  already  done  much  for  him,  and  have 
even  drawn  suspicion  and  calumnies  on  yourself  on 
his  accciunt.  But  so  much  the  more  abundantly  will 
God  return  it  to  you.  'Tis  for  him  to  think  of  the 
safety  of  his  soul — that  is  his  concern;  to  treat  him 
well  as  regards  his  bodily  wants,  is  ours." 

"  To  all  dear  Christians  into  whose  hands  the 
present  writing  shall  fall,  the  grace  and  peace  of  God 
our  Father,  and  of  our  Lonl  Jesus  Christ;  Doctor 
Martin  Luther. — Doctor  Andreas  CarUtadt  has  just 
forwarded  to  me  a  small  work,  hi  which  he  clears 
himself  of  the  charge  of  having  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  rebels,  and  earnestly  entreats  me  to  get  it 
printed,  in  order  to  save  the  honour  of  his  name,  and, 
perhaps,  even  his  life,  which  is  endangered  through 
the  haste  with  which  they  will  hurry  through  the 
trial  of  the  accused.  Indeed  it  is  reported  that  rapid 
proceedings  are  about  to  be  instituted  against  many 
poor  persons,  and  the  innocent  to  be  executed  along 
with  the  guilty,  without  hearing  or  proof,  in  the 
wantonness  of  rage  ;  and  I  much  fear  the  cowardly 
tyrants,  who  before  trembled  at  the  fall  of  a  leaf, 
waxing  now  so  bold  in  glutting  their  rage,  that,  on 


the  destined  day,  God  will  cast  them  down  in  their 
turn.    Now,  albeit  doctor  Carlstadt  is  my  greatest 
enemy  on  questions  of  doctrine,  and  there  is  na 
hope  of  our  agreeing  on  such  points,  the  confidenee 
with  which  he  applies  to  me  in  his  hour  of  fear» 
rather  than  to  those  okl  friends  of  his  who  erst  excit- 
ed him  against  me,  sliall  not  be  deceived,  and  I  shall 
gladly  do  him  this  service,  and  others,  if  possible.'* 
Luther  goes  on  to  express  his  hopes  that,  by  God^ 
grace,  all  will  yet  turn  out  well  for  Carlstadt,  and 
that  he  will  at  the  last  renounce  his  errors  tooehing 
the  sacrament.     At  the  same  time,  he  defends  him- 
self against  any  charge  that  may  be  brought  on 
account  of  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,   of  his 
yielding  a  jot  on  doctrinal  points  ;  whilst  to  aa? 
charge  of  excess  of  credulity,  he  replies,  "  That  il 
becomes  neither  him  nor  any  one  to  judge  another^ 
heart.     'Charity  suffcrcth   long,*    says  St.  FasI; 
and,  elsewhere, '  Charity  belie veth  all  tilings,  hopeth 
all  things.*    This,  then,  is  my  opinion.    So  long  m 
doctor  Carlstadt  offers  to  take  his  trial,  and  to  im- 
dergo  fitting  punishment  should  he  be  convicted  of 
having  taken  part  in  the  rebellion,  I  am  bound  to 
credit  both  his  word  and  this  writing  of  his,  il- 
though  previously  inclined  to  consider  himsdf  ssd 
his  friends  animated  with  a  seditious  spirit,  and  an 
bound  to  aid  him  to  procure  the  inquixy  which  he 
solicits." 

Luther  next  proceeds  to  ascribe  much  of  wfait 
has  happened,  to  the  violence  with  whidi  prinea 
and  bishops  have  opposed  the  spread  of  religtoo. 
**  Hence  that  popular  fury  which,  naturally,  viU 
not  be  appeased  until  the  tyrants  be  low  in  tht 
mud;  since  things  cannot  last  when  a  master  em 
only  inspire  fear  instead  of  love.  No,  let  ns  lesTS 
our  black-coats  and  country  squires  to  shut  their 
ears  against  warnings  :  let  them  go  on,  let  theo  go 
on ;  let  them  continue  to  accuse  Uie  Gospel  of  too 
evil  which  they  have  brought  upon  themselves;  let 
them  always  say,  '  What  do  I  care  for  it  V  Sooa 
will  there  come  Another,  who  will  answer  them, 
'  Yet  a  little  while  and  there  sliall  be  nor  prineo 
nor  bishop  on  the  face  of  the  earth.'  Let  thenii 
then,  alone;  they  will  soon  find  what  they  have 
been  so  long  looking  for;  the  thing  is  set  a-gong. 
God  grant  they  may  yet  repent  in  time!  Amca. 
Therefore,  I  beseech  nobles  and  bishops,  and  evoy 
one,  to  suffer  doctor  Carlstadt,  on  this  solems 
allegation  of  his  that  he  can  clear  himself  from  aQ 
implication  in  the  rebellion,  to  enter  on  his  defeoee^ 
for  fear  of  tempting  God  more,  and  of  the  peopled 
anger  becoming  more  violent  and  justified.  ...  He 
has  never  lied.  He  who  has  promised  to  hearken  to 
the  cries  of  the  oppressed;  and  He  wanteth  not 
power  to  punish.  May  God  grant  us  his  graee. 
Amen."  (a.d.  1525.) — **  Germany,  I  fear  me,  ii 
lost.  Perish  she  must,  since  the  princes  will  only 
employ  the  sword.  Ah!  they  think  that  th^csn 
thus  pluck  (»ut,  hair  by  hair,  the  good  God*8  beard 
He  will  smite  them  on  the  cheek  therefore."  (aJ>. 
1526.) — ^''The  spirit  of  these  tyrants  is  impotent, 
cowardly,  foreign  from  every  honest  thouiht 
They  deserve  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  people.  Bnt, 
by  the  grace  of  Christ,  I  am  sufficiently  avenged 
in  the  contempt  I  entertain  for  them,  and  for  Sstti^ 
their  god."  (The  end  of  December,  1525.) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
i.B.  1524  —  1627- 


;  Ifaa  whole  ol  thii  terrible  tngedjr  of  the 
the  peuantB,  the  ihealogical  war  vaa  raging 
.  Lathar.  The  Swiu  and  Rtaenuh  reformers, 
e,  Bueer,  (EcoUinpwliiu,  participated  in 
idt*!  theological  prininplss,  differina  from 
.  little  uve  in  thdi  Bubminion  to  the  civil 
Not  one  of  them  would  renuin  within  the 
to  which  Luther  desired  to  restrict  the 
nation.  Hard  and  frigid  logicians,  thejr 
Ibetd  the  traces  of  that  antiqne  Christian 
which  he  Hiuglit  to  preserre.  I.ees  daring, 
on  daOKerons  still,  the  king  of  the  literary 
tlw  cold  and  ingenious  Eraamas,  rained 
blow*  upon  him.  Zwingle  and  Bucer*, 
t  B  politifsl  caat  of  mind,  had  long  been 

fto  preserve,  at  any  price,  the  apparent 
PiDteatantism.  Bucer,  that  grand  arMUet 
IMa  (Boaauet),  concealed  bis  opinions  for 
iime  from  Luljier,  and  even  trualated  hia 
m  wcrki.  "  No  one,"  sajs  Luther,  "  do  one 
MwUted  my  works  into  Latin  more  ably  or 
f  than  master  Bucer.  He  foisla  into  tbem 
t  his  Tagariea  touching  the  sacrameat.     Did 

to  display  my  inmost  heart  and  thought  in 
.Iconldnotdo  better."     At  another  time.he 

lo  have  detected  the  iotldelily  of  the  tianala. 


\iMbeihiaDeLiimA7iitrlo.  Up  to  that  time,  they 
bad  been  on  friendly  terms.  Erasmus  had  frequently 
Blood  forth  in  defence  of  Luther;  and  the  latter,  in 
relom,  consented  to  respect  the  neutrality  of 
EnsmuB.  The  following  letter  proves  that  down  to 
1534,  Lnthor  tbonght  it  expedient  to  observe  some 
deliacy  towards  him:—"  This  haa  been  a  long 
ulenee,  dear  E^asmuB;  and  although  I  wuted  for 
my  superior,  to  break  it,  charity 


I  bid  n 


Ida  n 


we  have 


iwra  heretics."  And  hs  begs  him,  should  he 
t  the  Tolome,  to  prefix  a  preface  from  him- 
aming  the  reader  of  the  changes  introduced 
ser.  In  1537,  he  published  a  work  against 
le  and  CB^wlampadios,  in  which  he  styled 
lew  Wickliffitee,aad  deoouaced  their  opinions 
rilcgiouB  and  heretical.  At  lennh,  in  152A, 
1,  ■  1  know  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
«r'a  iniquity  to  feel  no  surprise  at  his  per- 
g  against  me  my  own  published  sen^menls 
neianient.  ....  Giriat  keep  you,  yon  who 
ring  in  the  midst  of  these  ferocious  beasts, 
f^oa,  lioneases,  panthers,  with  almost  more 
r  than  Daniel  in  the  Hons'  den."  "  I  believe 
|e  to  be  worthy  of  a  holy  hate  for  his  rash 
rfaninal  handling  of  God's  word."  (October 
16*7.)  "What  a  fellow  is  this  Z*ingle, 
tnm  rank  ignoranee  of  grammar  and  dia- 
^  not  to  ^eak  of  other  acienceal"  (November 

IU7.) 

a  Becand  publication  againit  them,  in  1528, 
«,  "  I  reject,  and  condemn  as  mere  error,  all 
oa  which  asnimes  the  will  to  he  free."  Thia 
te  Mdject  of  his  grand  quarrel  with  Erasmus; 
htpa  in  1625,  the  year  that  Erasmus  pub- 


proach  you  with  having  kept  aloof  from  us  through 
fear  of  embarraBsing  the  cause  which  yon  abetted 
Against  our  enemies,  the  papistsi  and,  indeed,  the 
..nlyannoyance  I  feel  isyour  having  haraased  us  with 
Home  sharp  BtiogB  and  bites  in  various  passages  of 
ihe  works  which  you  have  published,  to  catch  ibeir 
favour  or  mitigate  tlieir  anger.  We  see  that  the 
Lord  has  not  yet  granted  j-ou  autlicient  energy  or 
understanding  to  atUck  these  munsleia  freely  and 
courageously,  and  we  are  not  the  men  who  would 
e«act  from  yon  what  is  above  your  strength.  Wa 
have  respected  in  you  your  weakness,  and  the 
measure  of  God'e  gifts.  The  whole  world  must 
bear  witness  to  your  saccesaful  cultivation  of  that 
literature  by  which  we  arrive  at  a  true  under- 
standing of  the  S^ptures,and  this  gift  of  God's 
has  been  magnificently  and  wonderfully  displayed 
in  you;  calling  for  all  thanks.  And  so  I  have 
never  desired  to  see  you  quit  Ihe  distance  which 
you  keep,  in  order  to  enter  our  camp.  Great, 
doubtless,  would  be  the  services  you  could  render 
us  by  your  talent  and  eloquence;  but,  since  your 
heart  fails,  better  serve  with  what  He  haa  given 
you.  There  was  a  fear  that  you  might  suffer 
yourself  to  be  led  away  by  our  adversaries  to 
attack  our  doctrine  publicly,  when  I  should  feel 
ippose  you  ..-_..  v..„ 


lieted  some  of  our  frien 


who  hsd  written  with 
the  design  of  forcing  you  into  the  arena:  hence,  I 
should  havebeen  glad  that  the  Hutten'i>£i;ioila^io, 
and  still  more  that  thy  UuUat'i  Spongt  had  not  been 
publiahed;  a  circumstance  which  may  have  Uugbt 
you  to  feel  bow  easy  it  is  to  write  about  moderation, 
and  to  accuse  Luther  of  intemperance,  but  how 
difficult  and  impossible  to  practise  these  lessons 
except  by  a  angular  gift  of  grace.  Believe  it  or 
not,  Christ  is  my  witness  that  I  pity  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  soul  when  I  see  such  passiona  and 
hates  against  you,  to  which  it  wore  too  much 
(weak  and  worldly  as  is  your  virtno  to  besr  up 
against  such  storms)  to  suppose  you  insensible. 
Yet,  perchance,  our  friends  may  be  instigated  by 
a  lawful  zeal,  deeming  themselves  unworthily 
attacked  by  you.  .  .  .  For  my  own  part,  although 
irritable  and  often  hurried  away  by  anger  to  wnlo 
bitterly,  it  has  been  in  the  case  of  the  obstinate 
only;  being  mereiful  and  mild  to  sinners  generally, 

I  bears   me  witnesa,  and   numbers   can   telL     And 
thus  1  have  realruned  my  pen,  notwilhatandiiig 

I  your  goadinga,  and  have  resolved  to  restra' 
until  you   declare   yourself    openly.      For    i 

I  ever  be  our  points  of  dissgreement,  and  with 
whatever  impiety  or  diaaimulation  yon  express 
yonr  disapprobation  or  your  doubts  on  the 
ortant  pouita  of  religion,  I  neither  can 
accuse  you  of  obstinacy.  What  steps 
take  now!  On  both  sides  there  U  exceeding  ei- 
asperation.  Might  I  be  medintor,  I  would  have 
Uieni  forbear  IlKir  furious  attacks  upon  yoo,  and 
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suffer  your  declining  years  to  sleep  in  peace  in  the 
Lord  ;  and  they  would  do  so,  did  they  take  into 
cousideration  your  weakness  and  the  greatness  of 
our  cause,  which  hau  long  exceeded  your  small 
measure.  We  have  advanced  so  far  that  we  have 
scant  need  to  fear  for  our  cause,  even  though 
Erasmus  should  assemble  all  his  forces  against  us. 
.  .  .  However,  there  is  some  show  of  reason  in 
our  friends  feeling  so  annoyed  at  your  attacks  ; 
for  it  is  only  himian  weakness  to  fidget  and  alarm 
itself  about  the  name  and  authority  of  Erasmus. 
To  be  bitten  by  Erasmus  but  once,  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  being  a  prey  to  the  attacks  of  all 
the  papists  put  together.  I  have  written  to  you 
thus,  dear  Erasmus,  to  prove  my  candour,  and 
because  I  yearn  that  the  Lord  may  grant  you 
grace  befitting  your  name.  Should  this  be  de- 
layed, yet  I  pray  you  to  renuun  at  least  a  spectator 
of  our  tragedy.  Join  not  your  forces  to  our  ad- 
versaries ;  publish  no  books  against  nic,  and  i  will 
publish  nunc  against  you.  As  fur  those  who  com- 
plain of  being  attacked  in  Luther's  name,  remem- 
ber that  they  are  men  like  you  and  me,  to  whom 
we  must  grant  indulgence  and  pardon,  and  that,  as 
St.  Paul  says,  *«v  mtut  htar  cadi  other't  burden  * 
Biting  is  enough  ;  we  must  beware  of  devouring 
one  another.  .  .  "  (April,  1524.) 

To  Bormr,  ^Erasmus  knows  leas  about  pre- 
destination than  even  the  sophists  of  the  school. 
Erasmus  is  not  formidable  on  this,  any  more  tlian 
on  any  other  Christian  matter.  I  will  not  lunge  at 
Erasmus,  and  shall  let  hun  lunge  at  me  once  or 
twice,  without  parrying  and  returning  the  thrust. 
It  is  not  wise  in  him  to  be  preparing  the  strength 

of  his  eloquence  against  me I  shall  present 

myself  confidently  before  the  most  eloquent  Eras- 
mus, stammerer  as  I  may  be  in  comparison  with 
him,  and  caring  not  for  his  credit,  his  name,  or  his 
reputation.  I  am  not  angry  with  Mosellanus's 
attaching  himself  to  Erasmus  rather  than  me. 
Tell  him  to  l>e  Erasmian  with  all  his  strength.'' 
(May  28th,  1522.)  Tiiis  forbearance  could  not  last. 
The  publication  of  the  IM  Libero  ArbUrio  was  a 
declaration  of  war.  Luther  perceived  that  the 
true  question  was  at  last  mooted.  "  What  I 
esteem,  what  I  laud  in  thee  is,  that  thou  alone 
hast  touched  the  root  of  the  subject,  the  whole 
gist  of  the  matter,  I  mean  free  will.  Thou  dost 
not  plague  me  with  disputes  foreign  to  tlie  ques- 
tion, with  the  papacy,  purgatory,  indulgences,  and 
other  fooleries  with  which  they  have  paid  me  off. 
Alone  thou  hast  seized  the  knot,  hast  struck  at  the 
throat.  Tlianks,  Erasmus  I  ...  It  is  irreligious, 
thou  sayest,  it  is  superfluous,  a  matter  of  pure 
curiosity,  to  inquire  whether  God  be  endowed  with 
prescience,  whether  our  will  is  operant  as  regards 
everlasting  salvation,  or  is  only  acted  upon  by 
grace  ;  whether  what  good  and  evil  we  do,  we  do 
actively  or  passively  !  .  .  Great  God  !  what  then  is 
religious,  grave,  useful  t  Erasmiu,  Erasmus,  it  is 
difiicult  to  accuse  thee  of  ignorance  ;  a  man  of  thy 
years,  living  in  the  midst  of  Christian  people,  and 
who  has  so  long  meditated  upon  the  Scriptures  ! 
It  is  impossible  to  excuse,  or  to  think  well  of  thee. 
.  .  .  What !  you,  a  theologian,  you,  a  Christian 
doctf)r,  nut  satisfied  to  abide  by  your  ordinary 
scepticism,  you  to  decide  that  those  things  are  un- 
necessary, without  which  there  is  no  longer  (jo<1, 
nor  Christ,  nor  Gospel,  nor  faith  ;  without  which 
there  remains  nothing,  I  will  not  aay  of  Chris- 


tianity, but  of  Judaism  I"  Bat  all  in  Taoi  k 
Luther  powerful  and  eloquent;  be  cannot  Iweak 
asunder  the  bonds  which  entwine  him.  '^  Why," 
asks  Erasmus,  **  does  not  God  correct  the  Tieiounca 
of  our  will,  since  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  oontnl 
it  t  or  why  does  he  impute  it  to  as,  sinee  tUi 
viciuusness  of  will  is  inherent  in  man !  •  .  .  .  The 
vessel  says  to  the  potter,  '  Wherefore  have  jm 
made  me  for  the  everlasting  fire  f  .  .  .  If  man  bt 
not  free,  what  is  the  meaning  of  me^  adm, 
reitardf  in  short,  of  all  language  t  Why  ^Mtk  tf 
repentance,  &c."  Luther  is  exceedingly  put  to  it 
to  answer  all  this.  **  God  speaks  to  ns  on  tUi 
fashion,"  he  says,  "solely  to  eonvict  ns  of  ov 
powerlessness  if  wo  do  not  implore  hia  ■■^"*n— 
Satan  said,  'Thou  art  free  to  act.'  Moeee  iiid^ 
'  Act ;'  in  order  to  convict  us  before  Satan  of  ov 
inability  to  act."  A  cruel  and  seemingly  ^ 
answer  ;  equivalent  to  tying  oar  leg^  and  tbcs 
bidding  us  walk,  and  pauishmg  us  every  time  «• 
fall.  Recoiling  from  the  consequenees  wittcli 
Erasmus  either  deduces  or  hints  at,  Luther  r»> 
jects  every  system  of  interpretaUcm  for  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  yet  finds  himself  obliged  to  have  leouum 
to  interpretation  in  order  to  escape  the  eoneloaasi 
of  his  adversary.  For  instance,  he  explains  tbt 
''Iwiil  harden  Pkaraoh^i  heart,"  as  follows  :  "  God 
does  evil  in  us,  that  is  to  saj,  throagh  ns,  net 
through  any  defect  in  himself,  but  through  the 
effect  of  our  vices  ;  for  we  are  sinners  by  nalme, 
whilst  God  can  only  do  good.  By  virtue  of  bit 
omnipotence,  he  carries  us  along  with  him  in  bit 
course  of  action,  but,  although  good  itself,  he  eao- 
not  prevent  an  evil  instrument  from  prododof 
evil." 

It  must  have  been  glorious  for  Erasmos  to  bdiold 
the  triumphant  enemy  of  papacy  writhing  nndsr 
his  blows,  and  clutching  to  oppose  him  a  weapon 
so  dangerous  to  him  who  employs  it.  The  men 
Luther  struggles,  the  more  he  takes  advantage; 
the  more  he  pushes  his  victory,  the  deeper  he  mnkt 
into  immorality  and  fatalism,  even  to  being  eon- 
strained  to  admit  that  Judas  could  do  no  other  than 
betray  Christ.  Deep  and  lasting,  therefore,  was 
Luther's  recollection  of  this  quarrel.  He  did  not 
deceive  himself  with  regard  to  his  triumph:  he  had 
not  discovered  the  solutittn  of  the  terrible  problem; 
he  felt  this  in  his  De  Serw  ArbUrio  (On  the  Bc«- 
dage  of  the  Will);  and,  to  his  latest  day,  the  nams 
of  him  who  had  beaten  him  down  to  the  most  im- 
moral consequences  of  the  doctrine  of  grace,  if 
mixed  up  in  his  writings  and  sermons,  with  canes 
upon  the  blasphemers  of  Christ. 

He  was,  most  of  all,  angered  by  Erasmus's  u- 
parent  moderation;  who,  not  daring  to  attack  the 
foundations  of  the  edifice  of  Christianity,  seemed 
desirous  of  destroying  it  slowly,  stone  by  stona 
This  shifting  and  equivocation  did  not  suit  Luther^ 
energy.  "  Erasmus,"  he  sa^-s,  **  that  amphibolooi 
king,  who  sits  quietly  on  the  throne  of  amphibolo0| 
mocks  us  with  his  ambiguous  words,  and  claps  ni 
hands  when  he  sees  us  entangled  in  his  inmiioM 
figures,  like  a  quarry  in  the  nets.  Taking  it  as  ■■ 
opportunity  for  his  rhetoric,  he  falls  upon  ns  with 
loud  cries,  tearing,  flogging,  crucifying,  throwing  iD 
hell  at  our  head,  becaubc,  he  says,  we  have  undMV 
stood  ui  a  slanderous,  infamous,  and  Satanic  seoii^ 
words  which  he,  nevertheless,  wished  to  be  lo  ^ 
derstood.  .  .  .  See  him  advance,  creeping  liks  a 
vi|>er,  to  tempt  simple  sonliy  like  this  setpsBt  tkit 
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id  £▼•  into  doubt,  and  infoaed  into  her  bqb- 
of  God's  commands."  Whatever  Luther 
ay,  this  dispute  occasioned  him  so  much 
r  and  trouble,  that  he  at  last  declined  battle, 
svented  his  friends  from  replying  for  him: 
ight  with  dirt,  conqueror  or  conquered,  I  am 
defiled."  "  I  would  not,"  he  writes  to  his 
hDy  *  for  a  thousand  florins  find  myself  in 
jweuLS  in  the  danger  in  which  Jerome  will 
mil  less  in  Erasmus's  place.  If  I  recover 
•iKd  strength  I  will  fully  and  freely  bear  wit- 
>  mj  God  against  Erasmus.  I  will  not  sell 
ir  little  JesoSi  I  daily  draw  nearer  to  the 
and,  before  I  descend  into  it,  wish  to  bear 
I  to  my  God  with  my  lips,  and  without  put- 
rth  a  single  leaf  as  my  shield.  As  yet  I  have 
edy  and  have  said  to  myself,  '  Shouldst  thou 
&  what  would  be  his  fate  V  I  killed  MUnzer, 
s  death  is  a  load  round  my  neck.  But  I 
lim  because  he  sought  to  kill  my  Christ." 
ling  on  Trinity  Sunday,  doctor  Martin  Luther 
'  I  pray  all  of  you,  who  have  seriously  at 
he  iKmoor  of  Christ  and  of  the  Grospel,  to  be 
amies  of  Erasmus.  •  .  ,"  One  day,  doctor 
*  Muslaimed  to  doctors  Jonas  and  Pomeranus, 
nergetie  earnestness:  '*  My  dying  ^prayers 
would  be,  *  Scourge  this  serpent.' . .  '.  When 
reoover,  with  Grod's  aid,  I  will  write  against 
id  kill  him.  We  have  endured  his  m(>ckery 
ind  having  taken  us  by  the  throat;  but  now, 
B  seeks  to  do  the  same  by  Christ,  we  will 
nrselves  against  him.  ...  It  is  true,  that 
w  Erasmus  is  crushing  a  bug;  but  my  Christ, 
he  mocks,  is  nearer  to  me  than  Erasmus's 
in  danger."  «  If  I  Uve,  I  wUl,  with  God's 
rgs  the  Church  of  his  ordure.  Tis  Erasmus 
M  given  birth  to  Crotus,  Egranus,  Witzeln, 
npifedius,  Campanus,  and  other  visionaries  or 
eans.  Be  it  thoroughly  understood,  I  will  no 
eeognize  him  as  a  member  of  the  Church." 
g  one  day  at  a  portrait  of  Erasmus,  Luther 
'  Erasmus,  as  his  countenance  proves,  is  a 
deaigning  man,  who  has  laughed  at  God  and 
i;'lie  uses  fine  words,  as,  *dear  Lord  Christ, 
cd  of  salvation,  the  holy  sacraments,'  but 
the  truth  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference. 
ha  preaches,  it  rings  false,  like  a  cracked 
s  has  attacked  the  papacy,  and  is  now  draw- 
hsad  oat  of  the  noose." 


CHAPTER  V. 
A.D.  1526  —  1629. 

B  MAmmiAOC— HI*  P0V2BTY,  DIBCOUKAOBMXVT, 
iim,  8ICX1VX1S. — BBLIBF  ZV  THB  APPBOACHIKO 
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souls  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
p  against  such  a  succession  of  shocks ;  and 
r's  visibly  failed  after  the  crisis  of  the  year 

His  part  had  been  changed,  and  most  dis- 
1^.     Erasmus's  opposition  was  the  signal 

SitraDgement  of  men  of  letters,  who,  at  the 
ad  so  powerfully  aided  Luther's  cause.  He 
lowed  the  De  Libera  Arbitrio  to  remain 
t  any  serious  reply.  The  great  innovator, 
opla'fl  champion  against  Rome,  saw  himself 
pped  by  the  people,  and,  in  the  war  of  the 


peasants,  cursed  by  the  people ;  so  that  one  cannot 
be  surprised  at  the  discouragement  which  over- 
whelmed him  at  this  period.  In  this  prostration  of 
his  mind,  the  flesh  regained  its  empire  ;  he  married. 
The  two  or  three  succeeding  years  are  a  sort  of 
eclipse  for  Luther  ;  in  which  we  find  him  for  the 
most  part  preoccupied  with  worldly  cares,  that 
cannot,  however,  fill  up  the  void  he  experiences. 
At  Ust,  he  succumbs.  A  grand  physical  crisis 
marks  the  end  of  this  period  of  atony.  He  is 
aroused  from  his  lethargy  by  the  dangers  that 
threaten  Germany ;  which  is  invaded  by  Soliman 
(a.i>.  1529),  and  threatened  in  its  liberty  and  its 
faith  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  by  Cluur les  the  Fifth. 
(aj>.  1530.) 

**  Since  Qod  has  created  woman  such  as  to  re- 
quire of  necessity  to  be  near  man,  let  us  ask  no 
more,  God  is  on  our  side.  So,  let  us  honour  mar- 
riage, as  an  honourable  and  divine  institution.  This 
mode  of  life  is  the  first  which  it  pleased  God  to 
ordain,  is  that  which  he  has  constantly  maintained, 
is  the  last  which  he  will  glorify  over  every  other. 
Whei*e  were  kingdoms  and  empires  when  Adam 
and  the  patriarchs  lived  in  marriage  t  Out  of 
what  other  kind  of  life  do  all  states  proceed  f 
Albeit,  man's  wickedness  has  compelled  the  ma- 
gistraov  to  usurp  it  for  the  most  part,  so  that  mar- 
riage has  become  an  empire  of  war,  whilst,  in  its 
purity  and  simplicity  it  is  the  empure  of  peace." 
(Jan.  17th,  1525.)  **  You  tell  me,  my  dear  SpaU. 
tin,  that  you  wish  to  renounce  the  court,  and  your 
office.  My  advice  to  you  is,  to  remain,  except  you 
leave  to  marry.  For  my  part,  I  am  in  God's  hand, 
a  being  whose  heart  he  can  change  and  change 
back,  whom  he  can  sUy,  or  call  to  life,  at  each  mo- 
men^  and  at  every  hour.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
state  in  which  my  heart  has  ever  been,  and  still 
is,  I  shall  not  take  a  wife  :  not  that  I  do  not  feel 
my  flesh  and  my  sex  ;  I  am  neither  wood  nor 
stone,  but  my  mind  inclines  not  to  marriage  whilst 
I  am  daily  expecting  the  heretic's  death  and  pu- 
nishment" (Nov.  30th,  1524.)  <<  You  need  not  be 
surprised  that  I,  qui  sie  famotus  mm  amator  (who 
am  so  notorious  a  lover),  do  not  marry.  You 
should  rather  be  surprised  that  I,  who  have  written 
80  much  upon  marriage,  and  have  constantly  had 
so  much  to  do  with  women,  have  not  long  since 
been  changed  into  a  woman  rather  than  marr}'ing 
one.  Still,  if  you  will  reguUte  yourself  by  my 
example,  jt  should  be  all-powerful  with  you  to  learn 
that  I  have  had  three  spouses  at  the  same  time, 
and  have  loved  them  so  much  as  to  lose  two,  who 
are  about  to  take  other  husbands.  The  third,  I 
hardly  detain  by  the  left-hand,  and  she  is  slipping 
from  me."  (April  I6th,  1525.) 

To  Anudorf.  **  Hoping  to  have  my  life  spared 
for   some  time  yet,   I  have  not  liked  to   refuse 

f'ving  my  father  tlie  hope  of  posterity.  Besides, 
have  chosen  to  practise  what  I  have  preached, 
since  so  many  others  have  shown  themselves  afraid 
to  practise  what  is  so  clearly  announced  in  the 
Gospel.  I  follow  God's  will ;  and  am  not  devoured 
with  a  burning,  immoderate  love  for  my  wife,  but 
simply  love  her."  (June  2l8t,  1525.) 

His  bride,  Catherine  von  Bora,  was  a  young  girl 
of  noble  birth,  who  had  escaped  from  her  convent ; 
was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  remarkably  beau- 
tiful. It  appears  that  she  had  been  previously 
attached  to  a  young  atadentof  Nurembe^  Jerome 
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liaumgartner;  and  Luther  wrote  to  him  (Oct.  12th, 
1524). — ^  If  you  dc'Hire  to  obtain  your  Catherine  von 
Bora,  make  haate  before  she  is  given  to  another, 
whose  she  almost  is.  Still,  she  has  not  yet  over- 
come her  love  for  you.  For  my  part,  I  should  be 
delighted  to  see  you  united."  He  writes  to  Stiefol, 
a  year  after  his  marriage.  (Aug.  12th,  1526). 
"  Catherine,  my  dear  rU),  salutes  you.  She  is, 
thanks  to  God,  in  the  enjo^nnent  of  excellent  health. 
She  is  gentle,  obedient,  and  complying  in  all  things, 
beyond  my  hopes.  I  would  not  exchange  my 
poverty  for  the  wealth  of  Croesus."  Luther,  in 
truth,  was  at  this  time  extremely  poor.  Pre- 
occupied with  household  cares,  and  anxiety  about 
his  future  family,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  ac- 
quiring a  handicmft.  ^  If  the  world  will  no  longer 
support  us  in  return  for  preaching  the  word,  let 
us  learn  to  live  by  the  labour  of  our  own  hands. 
Could  he  have  chosen,  he  would  no  d(»ubt  have 
preferred  one  of  the  arts  which  he  loved — the  art 
of  Albert  Durer,andof  his  friend  Lucas  Cranach — 
or  muMC,  which  he  called  a  science  inferior  to 
theology  alone ;  but  he  had  no  master.  So  he 
became  turner.  *^  Since  our  barbarians  here  know 
nothing  of  art  or  seieuco,  my  servant  Wolfgiin^and 
I  have  taken  to  turning."  lie  coniniissioned  Wen- 
ceslaus  Link  to  buy  him  tools  at  Nuremberg.  Ho 
also  took  to  gardening  and  building.  "  I  have 
planted  a  garden,"  he  writes  to  Spnlatin,  *'and 
nave  built  a  fountain,  and  have  suoceeded  tolerably 
in  both.  Come,  and  be  ci*owned  with  lilies  and 
rosea."  (Dec.  1525.)  In  April,  1527,  on  being 
made  a  present  of  a  clock  by  an  abbot  of  Nurem- 
berg, **  I  must,"  he  says,  in  acknowlodgiiig  its  re- 
ceipt, '*  I  must  become  a  student  of  mathematics 
in  order  to  comprehend  all  this  mechaniHm,  for  I 
never  saw  anything  like  it."  A  month  afterwards 
he  writes,  '*  The  turning  tools  arc  come  to  hand, 
and  the  dial  with  the  cylinder  and  the  wooden 
clock.  I  have  tools  enough  for  the  present,  exce))t 
you  meet  with  some  newly-invented  ones,  which 
can  turn  of  themselves,  whilst  my  servant  snores  or 
stares  at  the  clouds.  I  have  already  taken  my 
degree  in  clockmaking,  which  is  prized  by  me  as 
enabling  me  to  tell  the  hour  to  my  drunkards  of 
Saxons,  who  pay  more  attention  to  their  glasses 
than  the  hours,  and  care  not  whether  sun,  or  clock, 
or  whoso  regulates  the  clock,  go  wrong."  (May 
19th,  1527')  "  You  may  absolutely  see  my  melons, 
gourds,  and  pumpkins  grow  ;  so  I  have  known  how 
to  employ  the  seeds  you  have  sent  me."  (July  6th.) 
Gardeuing  was  no  gn>at  resource,  and  Luther 
found  himself  in  a  situation  equally  strange  and 
distressing.  This  man,  who  governed  kiuKS,  saw 
himself  dependent  on  the  elector  for  his  daily  f<x>d. 
The  now  church  had  only  comi>assed  her  deliver- 
ance from  the  papacy,  by  subjecting  herself  to  the 
civil  power,  which,  at  the  (»utM?t,  starved  and  nog- 
lectod  her.  Luther  had  wTitten  to  Spalatin  in  1523, 
that  he  desired  to  resign  the  income  which  he 
drew  fnim  his  convent,  into  the  elector*s  hands. 
..."  Shice  we  read  no  more,  bawl  no  more,  say 
mass  no  more,  and,  indeed,  do  nothing  for  which 
the  house  was  founded,  we  can  no  longer  live  on 
this  money  which  is  no  longer  ours."  (Nov.  1523.) 
*'  As  yet,  Staupitz  has  paid  no  fraction  of  our  in- 
come. .  .  .  Wo  are  daily  plunging  deeper  into 
debt ;  and  I  know  not  whether  to  apply  to  the 
elector  again,  or  to  let  things  go  on,  and  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  until  want  driTes  me  forth  from 


Wittemberg  into  the  tender  hands  of  pope  and. 
emperor."  (Nov.  1523.)     **  Are  wo  here  to  pajr 
every  one,  and  yet  no  one  to  pay  ii8  t    This  is 
passing  strange."   (Feb.  Ist.  1524.)    ''Each  day 
burdens  me  with  fresh  debts  ;  I  must  seek  alma  by- 
some  other  means."  (April  24th,  1524.)     ''ThiB 
life  cannot  last     Are  not  these  delays  of  the  prince 
justly  calculated   to  arouse  suspicion  I     For  my 
own  part,  I  would  long  since  have  left  my  convent 
for  some  other  abode,  and  have  lived  by  my  own 
labour  (although  I  cannot  now  be  said  to  live  with- 
out labour),  had  1  not  feared  to  bring  scandal  oo 
the  Gospel,  and  even  on  the  prince."  (End  of  Dec. 
1524.)  I 

**  You  ask  me  for  eight  florins;  but  where  shall  { 
I  get  them  {  You  know  that  I  am  obliged  to  uh 
the  strictest  economy;  and  I  have  imprudently  con- 
tracted debts  this  year  to  the  amount  of  above  a 
hundred  florins.  I  have  been  forced  to  leave  three 
goblets  in  pledge  for  fifty  florins.  It  is  true,  that 
my  Lord,  who  has  thus  punished  me  for  my  impro* 
videncif,  has  at  last  set  me  free.  .  •  .  Besidn, 
liucas  and  Giristian  will  no  longer  take  my  security, 
finding  that  they  either  lose  all,  or  else  drain  ny 
puree  to  the  bottom."  (Feb.  2nd,  1627.)  "Tell 
Nicolas  Endrissus  to  ask  me  for  some  copies  of  my 
works.  Although  very  poor,  I  have  yet  made  cer- 
tain stipulations  with  my  printers,  asking  them 
nothing  for  all  my  labour,  except  the  power  of  taking  : 
occasionally  a  co)»y  of  my  works.  This  is  not  ex- 
acting, I  think,  since  other  writers,  even  transla- 
tors, receive  a  ducat  a  sheet."  (July  5th,  1527.) 
**  What  has  happened,  my  dear  Spalatin,  that  yon 
write  to  me  in  so  threatening  and  imperious  a  tone  1 
Has  not  Jonas  experienced  enough  of  your  con- 
tempt and  your  prince's,  that  you  still  rage  w 
furiously  against  that  excellent  man  I  I  know  the 
prince's  character,  and  how  lightly  he  treats  men. 
....  'Tis  thus,  then,  that  the  Gospel  is  honouzed, 
by  refusing  a  poor  stipend  to  its  ministers  I  .  .  . . 
Is  it  not  iniquitous  and  detestably  perfidious  to 
onler  hira  to  leave,  and  yet  to  manage  to  make  it 
appear  that  no  such  order  had  been  given  him ! 
And  think  you  that  Christ  does  not  note  the  sm- 
tagcm  ?  .  .  .  I  do  not  conceive,  however,  that  the 
prince  has  sustained  any  injury  tlirough  us.  .  .  A 
tolerable  proportion  of  the  good  things  of  this  worid 
has  found  its  way  into  his  purse,  and  each  day  ii 
adding  to  it  God  will  find  the  means  of  feeding 
us,  if  you  withhold  your  alms  and  some  accorsea 
money.  .  .  Dear  Spalatin,  treat  us,  I  pray  yon, as, 
Christ's  poor  and  exiles,  more  gently,  or  else  ex- 
plain yourself  frankly,  so  that  we  may  know  what 
we  arc  al)out,  and  no  longer  be  forced  to  ruin  our- 
selves by  following  an  equivocal  order,  which, 
whilst  it  obliges  us  to  leave,  does  not  allow  of  cor 
naming  those  who  compel  us  to  the  step."  (Nov, 
27th,  1524.)— <<  We  have  been  gratified,  my  dear 
Gerard  Lampadarius,  by  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
and  the  cloth,  which  you  have  sent  us  with  foch 
candour  of  soul  and  benevolence  of  heart  .  .  . 
Catherine  and  myself  use  your  lampe  eveiy  night, 
and  we  reprove  each  other  with  having  made  yon 
no  ))resent,  and  having  nothing  to  send  you  to  keep 
tu  in  your  recollection.  I  feel  much  shame  at  not 
having  made  you  a  present  of  paper  even,  thoof^ 
eauy  for  me  so  to  do.  .  .  .  Ere  long  I  will  send 
vou  a  bundle  of  books,  at  the  least.  I  would  havi 
forwarded  to  you,  by  this  same  conveyance,  a  Ger- 
man Isaiahy  which  has  just  seen  tba  lights  but  I 
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kTB  been  stripped  of  every  copy,  so  that  I  have 
MC  one  left."  (Oct.  14th,  1528.) 

TV  Marti*  GoHita,  who  had  made  him  a  present 
cf  beer: — "  Your  Geres  of  Torgaa  has  been  happily 
and  gloriously  oonsomed.  It  had  been  reserved  for 
iBjnelf  and  for  visitors,  who  were  never  weary  of 
pnising  it  above  all  they  had  ever  tasted.  Like  a 
tnw  boor,  I  have  not  yet  suflSciently  thanked  your 
Eoulia  and  yon  for  it.  I  am  so  careless  a  house- 
kteper  (o(KoOf  9ir6ri|c)  that  I  had  utterly  forgotten 
it  waa  in  my  cellar,  until  reminded  by  my  servant 
of  it  Remember  me  to  all  our  brethren,  and, 
above  all,  to  your  Emilia  and  her  son,  the  graceful 
bind  and  the  young  fawn.  May  the  Lord  bless  you, 
and  make  you  multiply  by  thousands,  both  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  and  the  flesh."  (Jan.  15th,  1529.) 
Luther  writes  to  Amsdorff,  that  he  is  about  to  ex- 
tand  his  hospitality  to  a  young  wife:—**  If  my 
Catherine  should  be  brought  to  bed  at  the  same 
time,  thoa  wouldst  be  the  poorer  for  it.  Gird  thee, 
tbcD,  not  with  sword  and  cuirass,  but  with  gold 
and  stiver  and  a  good  purse,  for  I  will  not  let  thee 
off  without  a  present."  (March  29th,  1529.)— To 
Jnm: — "  I  had  got  to  the  tenth  line  of  this  letter 
when  they  came  to  tell  me  that  my  Kate  had  given 
mt  a  girl:  '  AU  dorp  amd  praise  to  our  Father  who 
kmheenenf  My  little  John  is  safe.  Augustin*s 
vife  is  doing  welt;  and,  lastly,  Margaret  Mochinn 
baa  escaped  death,  contrary  to  all  expectation.  By 
way  of  set-off,  we  have  lost  five  pigs.  .  .  .  May 
tbe  pbigne  be  satisfied  with  this  contribution  I  I  am, 
m  heretofore,  an  apostle  truly, '  at  dying,  and  behold, 
mUter"  Luther's  wife  was  pregnant;  his  son  ill, 
cutting  his  teeth;  his  two  women-servants  (Hannah 
^  lurgaret  Mochinn)  had  been  attacked  by  the 
phgne,  which  was  raging  at  the  time  at  Wittem- 
berg.  He  writes  to  Amsdorff:  **  My  house  is  turned 
mta  a  hospital"  (Nov.  1st,  1527.)  ''The  wife  of 
Georges,  the  chaplain,  is  dead  of  a  miscarriage  and 
tbe  pbgae.  .  .  .  Every  one  is  seized  with  terror. 
I  have  taken  the  curate  and  his  family  into  my 
hoow."  (Nov.  4th,  1527.)  "  Your  little  John  does 
not  aalate  you,  for  he  is  ill,  but  begs  your  prayers. 
He  has  not  touched  food  for  these  twelve  days.  It 
ia  Barvellous  to  see  how  the  child  would  fain  be 
gnr  and  cheerfnl  as  usual,  but  is  too  weak  for  the 
matt.  The  ehimrgeon  opened  Margaret  Mochinn*s 
iba«SB  yesterday,  and  she  is  beginning  to  recover. 
I  bave  given  her  our  winter  apartment;  we  occupy 
tbe  hurge  front  parlour;  Hanschen  is  in  my  room, 
vitb  tbe  stove  ;  and  Angustin's  wife  in  hers.  We 
•R  beginning  to  hope  that  the  plague  has  run  its 
etoRBe.  Adieu.  Embrace  your  daughter  and  her 
Bother  for  as,  and  remember  us  in  your  prayers." 
(Nev.  10th,  1527.) 

'My  poor  son  was  dead,  but  has  been  resuscita- 
ted.   He  had  not  eaten  for  twelve  days.     The 
hotd  has  increased  my  family  by  a  little  girl.    We 
tte  all  wdl,  save  Luther  himself,  who,  sound  in 
body  and  ntterly  isolated  from  the  world,  suffers 
■iwaidly  firom  the  attacks  of  the  devil  and  his 
•a|elB.      I  am  writing  for  the  second  and   last 
ait  against  the  Sacramentarians  and  their  vain 
««ds  SlcJ*  (December  3l8t,  1527.)      *<  My  little 
4igfater  Elizabeth  is  dead.    I  am  surprised  how 
■tk  abe  has  left  me  at  heart;  a  woman's  heart,  so 
Aakea  I  am.     I  could  not  have  believed  that  a 
Uer's  sool  would  have  been  so  tender  towards 
Ui  child."  ( Angost  fith,  1528.)    <'  I  can  teach  you 
■baiift  ia  to  be  »  father,  especially  of  one  of  that 


sex  which  has  the  power  of  awakening  your  softest 
emotions  beyond  the  reach  of  sons  {yroftertim  $exus 
qui  ultra  filiorum  catum  etiam  habet  miseriwrdiaiH 
wldl  moventem).**  (June  5th,  1530.) 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1527,  Luther 
himself  was  frequently  seriously  indisposed  both 
in  body  and  mind.  Writing  to  Melanchthon, 
October  27th,  he  concludes  his  letter  as  follows: — 
"  I  have  not  yet  read  Erasmus's  new  work,  and 
what  should  I  read,  I,  a  sick  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ's,  I,  who  am  scarcely  alive  t  What  can  I 
do  1  What  write  1  Is  it  Good's  will  thus  to  over- 
whelm me  with  all  ocean's  waves  at  once  1  And 
it  is  they  who  ought  to  have  compassion  on  me 
who  come  to  give  nie  the  final  blow  after  so  many 
sufferings!  May  God  enlighten  them  and  their 
hearts!  Amen."  Two  of  Luther's  intimate  friends, 
doctors  John  Bugenhageu  and  Jonas,  have  left  us 
the  following  account  of  a  fainting  fit  with  which 
Luther  was  seized  about  the  end  of  1527: — **0n 
the  Saturday  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
(a.d.  1527),  in  the  afternoon,  doctor  Luther  com- 
plained of  pains  in  the  head  and  such  inexpressibly 
violent  humming  in  his  ears,  that  he  thought  he 
must  sink  under  it.  In  the  course  of  the  morning, 
he  sent  for  doctor  Bugenhagen  to  confess  him; 
when  he  spoke  to  him  with  affright  of  the  tempta- 
tions he  had  been  going  through,  begged  him  to 
strengthen  him,  and  to  pray  to  God  for  him,  and 
concluded  by  saying, '  Because  I  sometimes  wear  a 
gay  and  jovial  air,  many  conclude  that  my  path  in 
on  roses;  and  God  knows  how  far  my  heart  is  from 
any  such  feeling.  Often  have  I  resolved,  for  the 
world's  sake,  to  assume  a  more  austere  and  holier 
demeanour  (I  do  not  explain  myself  well),  but  God 
has  not  favoured  my  resolve.'  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  he  fell  down  senseless,  turned  quite 
cold,  and  gave  no  sign  of  life.  When  recalled  to 
himself  by  unceasing  care,  he  began  to  pray  with 
great  fervour: — *  Thou  knowest,  my  Godl'  he  said, 
*  how  cheerfully  I  would  have  poured  out  my  blood 
for  thy  word,  but  thou  hast  willed  it  otherwise. 
Thy  will  be  done!  No  doubt,  I  was  unworthy  of  it 
Death  would  be  my  happiness;  yet,  O  my  God!  if 
it  be  thy  will,  gladly  would  I  still  live  to  spread 
thy  holy  word,  and  comfort  such  of  thy  people  as 
wax  faint.  Nevertheless,  if  my  hour  be  come,  thy 
will  be  done  !  In  thy  hands  are  life  and  death.  O 
my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  grace 
in  suffering  me  to  know  thy  holy  name.  Thou 
knowest  that  I  believe  in  thee,  in  the  Father,  and 
in  the  Holy  Ghost;  thou  art  my  divine  Mediator 
and  Saviour.  .  •  .  Thou  knowest,  O  my  Lord,  that 
Satan  has  laid  numerous  snares  for  me,  to  slay  my 
body  by  tyrants  and  my  soul  by  his  fiery  arrows, 
his  infernal  temptations.  Up  to  this  time,  thou 
hast  marvellously  protected  me  against  all  his 
fury.  Protect  me  still,  O  my  steadfast  Lord,  if  it 
be  thy  will!' 

**  Then  he  turned  to  us  both  (Bugenhagen  and 
Jonas),  and  said,  'The  worid  is  prone  to  lying, and 
there  will  be  many  who  will  say  that  I  retracted 
before  I  died.  I  call  on  you,  therefore,  at  once  to 
receive  my  profession  of  faith.  I  conscientiously 
declare  that  I  have  taught  the  true  word  of  God,  , 
even  as  the  Lord  laid  upon  me  and  impelled  me 
to  do.  Yea  ;  I  declare  that  what  I  have  preached 
upon  faith,  charity,  the  cross,  the  holy  sacrament, 
and  other  articles  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  is 
justy  good,  and  conducive  to  salvation.    I  have 
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been  often  accoied  of  violence  and  hanhneas ;  I 
acknowledge  that  I  have  aometimes  been  violent 
and  harah  towards  my  enemies.  Yet  have  I  never 
sought  to  iniure  any  one,  still  less  the  perdition  of 
any  sonl.  I  had  intended  to  write  npon  baptism, 
and  against  Zwingle  ;  bnt  God,  apparently,  has 
willed  the  contrary.'  He  next  spoke  of  the  sects 
that  will  arise  to  pervert  God's  word,  and  will  not 
spare,  he  said,  the  flock  which  the  Lord  has  re- 
deemed with  his  blood.  He  wept  as  he  spoke  of 
these  things.  <As  yet;*  he  said,  'Grod  has  suf- 
fered me  to  join  you  in  the  struggle  against  these 
spirits  of  disorder,  and  I  would  gladly  continue  so 
to  do  ;  alone,  you  will  be  too  weak  against  them 
all.  However,  the  thought  of  Jesus  Christ  re-as- 
sures me  ;  for  he  is  stronger  than  Satan  and  all 
his  arms  ;  he  is  the  Lord  of  Satan.'  Some  short 
time  after,  when  the  vital  heat  had  been  a  little 
revived  by  frictions,  and  the  application  of  hot 
pillows,  he  asked  his  wife,  *  Where  is  my  little 
heart,  my  well-beloved  little  Johnt'  When  the 
child  was  brought,  he  smiled  at  his  father,  who 
began  saying,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, '  Poor  dear 
litUe  one,  I  commend  you  to  Grod,  you  and  your 
good  mother,  my  dear  Catherine.  You  are  penni- 
less, but  God  will  take  care  of  you.  He  is  the 
father  of  orphans  and  widows.  Preserve  them,  O 
my  Gk>d ;  inform  them,  even  as  thou  hast  preserved 
and  informed  me  up  to  this  day.'  He  then  spoke 
to  his  wife  about  some  silver  goblets.  'Thou 
knowest,'  he  added,  'they  are  idl  we  have  left.' 
He  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  which  recruited  his 
strength  ;  and  on  the  next  day,  he  was  consider- 
ably better.  He  then  said  to  doctor  Jonas, 'Never 
sliall  I  forget  yesterday.  The  Lord  takes  man  into 
hell,  and  draws  him  out  of  it.  The  tempest  which 
beat  yesterday  morning  on  my  soul,  was  much 
more  terrible  than  that  which  my  body  underwent 
towards  evening.  Grod  kills,  and  bzings  to  life. 
He  is  the  master  of  life  and  death.'  " 

"  For  nearly  three  months,  I  have  been  growing 
weaker,  not  in  body,  bnt  in  mind  ;  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  I  can  scarcely  write  these  few  lines. 
This  is  Satan's  doing."  (Oct  8th,  1527.)  "  I  want 
to  reply  to  the  Sacramentarians,  but  shall  be  able 
to  do  nothing  except  my  soul  be  fortified."  (Nov. 
1st,  1627.)  '*  I  have  not  yet  read  Erasmus,  or  the 
Sacramentarians,  with  the  exception  of  some  three 
sheets  of  Zwmgle.  It  is  well  done  of  them  to 
trample  me  so  mercilessly  under  foot,  so  that  I 
may  say  with  Jesus  Christ,  '  He  peneeuUd  the  poor 
and  needy  mamf  tJuU  Ke  might  even  day  the  broken  in 
heart.*  I  alone  bear  the  weight  of  God's  wrath, 
because  I  have  sinned  towai^  him.  The  pope 
and  Ceesar,  the  princes,  the  bishops,  the  whole 
world,  hates  and  assails,  bnt  yet  'tis  not  enough 
without  my  very  brother  come  to  torment  me. 
My  sins,  death,  Satan  and  his  angels,  rage  inces- 
aantly  against  me.  And  who  would  keep  or  com- 
fort me  if  Christ  were  to  desert  me  ;  for  whose 
sake  I  have  incurred  their  hate  t  But  he  will  not 
desert  the  wretched  sinner  when  the  end  cometh  ; 
for  I  think  I  shall  be  the  Ust  of  all  men.  Oh  1 
would  to  God  that  Erasmus  and  the  Sacramenta- 
rians were  to  undergo  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
only  the  misery  of  my  heart  1"  (Nov.  10th,  1527.) 
"  Satan  tries  me  with  marvellous  temptations,  but 
I  am  not  left  without  the  prayers  of  the  saints, 
albeit  the  wounds  of  my  heart  are  not  easy  to  cure. 
My  comfort  i%tliat  there  are  many  others  who 


have  to  sustain  the  same  itniggles.  N 
there  is  no  suffering  so  great  that  my  an 
deserve  it.  But  what  gives  me  life  and  ati 
the  consciousness  that  I  have  taught,  to  ti 
tion  of  many,  the  true  and  pure  word  o 
This  it  is  which  bums  up  Satan,  who  wool 
see  me  and  the  word  drowned  and  lost.  . 
suffer  nothing  at  tlie  hands  of  the  tyzBot 
world,  while  others  are  killed,  bomt^  and 
Christ ;  but  I  have  so  mndi  the  more 
spiritually  from  the  prince  of  this  world." 
21st,  1527.)  **  When  I  wish  to  write»  n^ 
filled  as  it  were  with  tinklings,  thunders, 
did  not  stop  at  once,  I  should  faint  oati 
have  now  been  three  days,  unable  even 
at  a  letter.  My  head  is  wearing  into 
chapter ;  and  if  this  goes  on,  it  will  aoQ 
more  than  a  paragraph,  a  period  {eapnt  n 
turn  ett  eapituhm,  perget  tvrd  fiet^ue  wm 
tandem  penodue).  The  day  I  received  yo 
from  Nuremberg,  Satan  viaited  me.  I  wi 
Vitus  and  Cyriacus  had  left  me.  This 
was  the  stronger.  He  drove  me  out  of 
and  forced  me  to  go  and  seek  the  face  i 
(May  12,  1530).  "  Although  well  in  bodU 
I  am  ever  ill  with  Satan's  perseeations 
hinder  me  from  writing  or  doing  anythii 
last  day,  I  fully  believe,  is  not  far  from  m 
well,  cease  not  to  pray  for  poor  Luther."  (i 
1629).  "One  may  overc(»me  the  tei 
of  the  flesh,  bnt  how  hard  it  is  to  stmggli 
the  temptation  of  blasphemy  and  despi 
neither  comprehend  the  sin,  nor  knov 
medy."  After  a  week  of  constant  snffi 
wrote :  "  Having  all  but  lost  my  Chriai 
beaten  by  the  waves  and  tempests  of  dea 
bUsphemy."  (Aug.  2nd,  1627.) 

Luther,  far  from  receiving  support  anc 
from  his  friends,  whilst  undergoing  these 
troubles,  saw  some  lukewarm  and  timidly 
others  fairly  embarked  in  the  path  of  n 
which  he  had  himself  opened  up  tor  them, 
dering  further  from  him  daily.  The  first  t 
himself  was  Agricob^  the  leader  of  die  Anti 
We  shall  her^ter  see  how  Luther's  last  c 
embittered  by  his  controversy  with  to 
friend.  "  Some  one  has  been  telling  me 
you,  my  dear  Agricob^  and  with  such 
tliat  I  promiBed  him  to  write  and  make  ii 
you.  The  tale  is,  that  you  are  beginnin 
vance  the  doctrine  of  faith  without  wc 
that  you  profess  youreelf  ready  to  mail 
novelty  against  all  and  sundry,  with 
magazine  of  Greek  words  and  rhetorical 
...  I  warn  you  to  be  on  your  guard  ag 
snares  of  Satan.  .  .  .  Never  did  event  eo 
unexpectedly  upon  me  than  the  fall  of 
padius  and  of  Regius.  And  what  have  I 
to  fear  for  those  who  have  been  my 
friends  I  It  is  not  surprising  that  I  shot 
ble  for  you  also,  whom  I  would  not  see  i 
in  opinion  from  me  for  aught  that  the  ^ 
bestow."  (Sept.  1  Ith,  1528.)  "  Wherefore 
be  provoked  with  the  papists  1  They  m 
war  upon  me.  We  are  declared  enem 
they  who  do  me  most  evil  are  my  dearest 
fratereuli  mei,  aurei  amxculi  mei ;  they  who, 
had  not  written,  would  know  nothing  of  C 
the  Gospel,  and  would  never  have  throw 
papal  yoka ;  at  leasts  who,  if  they  had 
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void  bare  lacked  the  courage.  I  tboaght 
Ad  bj  this  time  suffered  and  exhausted 
ittuty ;  hut  my  Abealom,  the  child  of  my 
d  nol  yet  deserted  his  father,  had  not  yet 
Dwid  with  shame.  My  Judas,  the  terror 
M^les  of  Christ,  the  traitor  who  delirered 
MMter,  had  not  yet  add  me  :  and  now  all 
iMidlenme. 

mdeatinc,  but  most  dangerous  persecution 

goiDff  on  against  us.     Our  ministry  is 

We  ourseWes  are   hated,  persecuted, 

ved  to  die  of  hunger.    See  wliat  is  now 

of  God's  word.  When  offered  to  thoee 
id  in  need  of  it,  they  will  not  receive  it. .  • 
oold  not  have  been  crucified,  had  he  left 
OB.  But  the  prophet  will  not  die  out  of 
DD,  and  yet  it  is  only  in  his  own  country 

prophet  is  without  honour.  It  is  the 
h  US.  ...  It  will  soon  come  to  pass  that 
.of  thisduchv  will  have  emptied  it  of  minis- 
le  word  ;  who  will  be  driven  from  it  by 
not  to  mention  other  wrongs."  (Oct  18th, 

«  is  nothing  certain  with  regard  to  the 

DB  about  which  so  much  noise  has  been 

Bohemia :    many  deny  the  fact    But 

gulfs  which  opened  here,  before  my  own 

Sunday  after  Epiphany,  at  eight  o'clock 

rvening,  it  is  a  certainty,  and  has  been 

Eq  many  places  as  far  as  the  sea-coast 

Fy  in  December,  doctor  Hess  writes  me 

s  heavens  were  seen  in  flames  above  the 

if  Breslaw  ;  and  another  day,  he  adds, 

us  were  in  flames,  and  a  tower  of  fire 

These  signs,  if  I  mistake  not,  announce 

day.     The  empire  is  falling,  kings  are 

iricsts  are  falling,  and  the  whole  world 

just  M  amall  fiMures  announce  the  ap- 


proaching &11  of  a  large  house.  Nor  will  it  be 
long  before  this  happen,  unless  the  Turk,  as 
Eaekiel  prophesies  of  Gog  and  Magog,  lose  himself 
in  his  victory  and  his  pride,  with  the  pope,  his 
ally."  (March  7»  ^^^•)  '*  Grace  and  peace  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  The  world  hastens  to  its  end, 
and  I  often  think  that  the  day  of  judgment  may 
well  overtake  me  before  I  have  finished  my  trans- 
lation of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  All  temporal  things 
predicted  there  are  being  fulfilled.  The  Roman 
empire  inclines  to  its  ruin,  the  Turk  has  reached 
the  height  of  his  power,  the  splendour  of  the 
papacy  suffers  eclipse,  the  world  is  cracking  in 
every  comer,  as  if  about  to  crumble  to  pieces. 
The  empire,  I  grant,  has  recovered  a  little  under 
our  emperor  Charles,  but  *t3B,  perhaps,  for  the 
last  time  ;  may  it  not  be  like  the  light  which,  the 
moment  before  it  goes  out  for  ever,  emits  a  livelier 
flash.  .  .  .  The  Turk  is  about  to  fall  upon  us. 
Mark  me  ;  he  is  a  reformer  sent  in  Gk>d'8  wrath." 
(March  15th.) 

^  There  is  a  roan  with  me,  just  come  from 
Venice,  who  asserts  that  the  doge's  son  is  at  the 
court  of  the  Turk :  so  that  we  have  been  only 
fighting  against  the  latter  until  pope,  Venetians, 
and  French  openly  and  impudently  turn  Turks. 
The  same  man  states  that  there  were  eight  hun- 
dred Turks  in  the  army  of  the  Frenchmen  at 
Pavia  ;  three  hundred  of  whom,  sick  of  the  war, 
have  returned  safe  and  sound  to  their  own  country. 
As  you  have  not  mentioned  these  montrosities  to 
me,  I  conclude  yon  to  be  ignorant  of  them  ;  but 
they  have  been  told  me  both  by  letters  and  personal 
informants,  with  details  which  do  not  allow  me  to 
doubt  of  their  truth.  The  hour  of  midnight  ap- 
proaches, when  we  shall  hear  the  cry,  *  The  bnde- 
groom  eomdh,  go  ye  out  to  meet  him,* "  (May  6th, 
I  1629.) 
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was  roused  from  his  dejection,  and  restored 
I  life,  by  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
ition  and  Germany.  When  that  ioourge  of 
xme  coming  he  awaited  with  resignation, 
ign  of  the  judgment,  burst  in  reality  on 
fy  when  the  Turks  encamped  before  Vi- 
iother  changed  his  mind,  called  on  the 
\o  take  up  arms,  and  published  a  book 
lie  Turks,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  land- 
HeMe.  On  the  9th  of  October,  1628,  he 
this  prince,  explaining  to  him  the  motives 
ad  induced  him  to  compose  it : — "  I  can- 
!  Mj%  **  keep  my  peace.  There  are,  nn- 
bIj,  pnachers  among  us  who  exhort  the 


people  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  InTasion  qf  the 
Turks ;  and  there  are  some  extravagant  'enough  to 
assert  that  Christians  are  forbidden  to  have  re- 
course to  temporal  arms  under  any  circumstances. 
Others,  again,  who  regard  the  Germans  as  a  nation 
of  incorrigible  brutes,  go  so  far  as  to  hope  they  may 
fall  under  the  power  of  the  Turks.  These  maid  and 
criminal  notions  are  imputed  to  Luther  and  the 
Grospel,  just  as,  three  years  since,  the  revolt  of  the 
peasants  was,  and  as,  in  fact,  every  ill  which  befalls 
the  world  invariably  is;  so  that  1  feel  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  write  upon  the  subject,  as  well  to  confound 
calumniators,  as  to  enlighten  innocent  consciences 
on  the  course  to  be  pursued  against  the  Turks. 
..."  **  We  heard  yesterday  that,  by  God's  mura- 
culous  grace,  the  Turk  has  left  Vienna  for  Hungary. 
For,  after  having  been  repulsed  in  his  twentieth 
aasault,  he  sprang  a  mine,  which  opened  a  breach 
in  three  places,  but  nothing  eould  induce  his  army 
to  renew  the  attack.    God  had  atmok  a  panic  into 
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it,  and  Ills  soldiers  preferred  falling  by  the  hands 
of  their  chiefs  to  advancing  to  another  assault. 
Some  believe  that  he  has  drawn  off  his  forces 
through  fear  of  bcjinbards  and  our  future  array  ; 
others  think  otherwise.  God  manifestly  has  fnught 
for  us  this  year.  The  Turk  has  lost  twenty-six 
thousand  men  ;  three  thousand  of  ours  have  fallen 
in  Burtie&  I  have  written  this  news  to  you,  in  order 
that  we  may  offer  up  thanks  and  prayer  together; 
for  the  Turk,  now  that  he  is  our  neighbour,  will 
not  leave  us  for  ever  in  peace."  (Oct.  27th,  1529.) 

Gennany  was  saved,  but  German  Protestantism 
was  only  the  more  endangered.  The  exasperation 
of  the  two  ])arties  had  been  brought  to  a  climax,  by 
a  circumstance  which  occurred  prior  to  Solyman's 
invasion.  To  believe  Luther's  Roman  Catholic  bio- 
grapher, Cochlu'us,  whom  we  have  before  quoted, 
duke  George's  chancellor.  Otto  Pack,  feigned  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  princes  had  formed  a  league 
against  the  elector  of  S;ixony  and  the  landgrave  of 
IlcHse,  and  showed  forged  documents  with  tlie 
duke's  seal  to  them,  to  the  Inndgrave,  who,  be- 
lieving himself  to  be  menaced,  levied  an  army,  and 
entered  into  clone  alliance  with  the  elector.  The 
Catholics,  and,  above  all,  duke  George,  vehemently 
repelled  the  charge  of  having  ever  thought  of 
menacing  the  religious  independence  of  the  Luthe- 
ran princes,  and  disavowed  the  chancellor,  who, 
perhaps,  had  only  been  guilty  of  divulging  tlie 
secret  designs  of  his  master.  *' Doctor  Pack,  in 
my  opinion  a  voluntary  prisoner  of  the  landgrave's, 
has  hitherto  borne  the  blame  of  having  got  up  this 
alliance  of  the  princes.  He  asserts  that  he  can 
rebut  the  charge,  and  clear  himself  with  honour  ; 
and  may  God  grant  this  plot  to  rebound  on  the 
head  of  the  clown  whom  I  believe  to  be  its  author, 
on  tluit  of  our  grand  adversary  ;  you  know  whom 
I  mean,  duke  George  of  Saxony."  (July  14th, 
]  528.)  '*  You  see  the  troubles  this  league  of  wicked 
princes,  which  they  deny  however,  has  stirred  up. 
For  my  part,  I  look  upon  duke  George's  cold  ex- 
cuse as  a  confession.  God  will  confound  this  mad- 
headed  fool ;  this  Moab,  who  exalts  his  pride  above 
his  strength.  We  will  lift  up  our  voice  in  prayer 
against  these  homicides ;  enough  indulgence  has 
been  shown.  And,  if  they  are  still  plotting,  we 
will  first  invoke  God,  then  summon  the  princes  to 
destroy  them  without  pity." 

Although  all  the  princes  had  declared  the  docu- 
ments to  be  forgeries,  the  bishops  of  Mentz,  Dam- 
berg,  &c.,  were  called  upon  to  pay  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns  of  gold,  by  way  of  indemnity  for 
the  armaments  which  the  Lutheran  princes  had 
prepared  ;  and  who,  indeed,  asked  no  better  tlian 
to  begin  war.  They  had  computed,  and  they  felt 
their  strength.  The  grand -master  of  the  Teutonic 
order  had  secularised  I'russia  ;  and  the  dukes  of 
Mecklenburg  and  of  Bnmswick,  encouraged  by 
this  great  event,  liad  invited  Lutheran  preachers. 
(a.d.  1525.)  The  Refonnation  prevailed  over  the 
north  of  Germany.  In  Switzerland,  and  on  the 
Rhine,  the  Zwinglians,  who  increased  daily  in  num- 
b<>rH,  were  seeking  to  identify  themselves  with 
Luther.  Finally,  on  the  south  and  the  east,  the 
Turks,  masters  of  Buda  and  of  Hungary,  constantly 
menaced  Austria,  and  held  the  emfieror  in  check. 
In  default  of  the  latter,  duke  George  of  Saxony, 
and  the  powerful  bishops  of  the  north,  had  consti- 
tuted themselves  the  opponents  of  the  Reformation. 
A  violent  controversial  war  had  long  been  going 


on  between  this  prince  and  Luther.  The  daks 
wrote  to  the  latter: — ^  Thou  fearest  oar  havmgto 
do  with  hypocrites;  the  present  letter  will  show thn 
how  far  this  is  the  case,  in  which,  if  thou  findestw 
dissemble,  thou  mayest  speak  as  ill  of  us  as  tboi 
likest;  if  not,  thou  must  look  for  hypocrites  then, 
where  thou  art  called  a  prophet,  a  Daniel,  the  apoitb 
of  Germany,  the  evangelist.  .  .  .  Thou  imffgimitt 
pcrcluince,  that  thou  art  sent  of  God  to  us,  liks 
those  prophets  whom  God  commissioned  tooonivrt 
princes  and  the  powerful.  Moses  was  sent  to 
Pharaoh ;  Samuel  to  Saul ;  Nathan  to  David ; 
Isaiali  to  Hezekiali ;  St  John  the  Baptist  to  Herod, 
as  we  well  know.  But,  amongst  all  these  prophetic 
we  do  not  find  a  single  apostate.  They  wei^  eonw* 
tent  in  doctrine,  sincere  and  pious  men,  free  fnn 
pride  and  avarice,  and  friends  of  chastity.  .  .  .  Ws 
reck  little  of  thy  prayers,  or  of  those  of  thy  smo- 
oiates.  We  know  that  God  hates  the  assembly  of 
thy  ai>ostates.  .  .  .  God  punished  Miinzer  for  In 
pervernity,  through  us.  He  may  well  visit  Lather 
likewise  ;  nor  tihall  we  refuse  to  be  in  this,  too,  hit 
unworthy  instrument.  .  .  .  No,  Luther,  rather  ro- 
turn  thyself,  and  be  no  longer  led  astray  by  the 
spirit  which  seduced  the  apostate  Sergius.  As 
Christian  church  closes  not  her  bosom  against  ths 
mpentant  sinner.  ...  If  it  be  pride  which  hsi 
lost  thee,  ccinnider  that  haughty  Manichesn,  fSL 
Augustin,  thy  master,  whose  rule  thou  hast  swon 
to  observe  :  rc-tum,  like  him ;  return  to  thy  fideii^ 
and  tliy  oaths ;  be,  like  him,  a  light  to  Chrurten- 
dom.  .  .  .  Such  are  our  counsels  to  thee  for  the 
new  year.  Conform  to  them,  thou  wilt  be  etemsUy 
rewarded  by  God,  and  we  will  do  oar  atmost  ts 
obtain  thy  pardon  from  tlic  emperor."  (Dec  SBlhy 
1625.) 

Luther's  ProUd  against  duke  George,  who  htd 
intercepted  one  of  his  letters,  1529: — "  As  to  the 
fine  names  duke  George  showers  on  me — wreteh, 
criminal,  perjurer,  I  cannot  but  thank  him.  Tb^ 
are  the  emeralds,  rubies,  and  diamonds,  with  vluca 
I  ought  to  be  adorned  by  princes  in  retun  for 
the  honour  and  power  which  temporal  authorily 
receives  from  the  restoration  of  the  GospeL  .  .  •  • 
Would  not  one  say  that  duke  George  knows  so 
superior!  'I,  squire  of  squires,'  he  says, ' sib 
al<ine  master  and  prince,  am  above  all  the  prinoes 
in  Germany,  am  above  the  empire,  its  laws  ssd 
customs.  I  am  the  one  to  be  feared,  the  one  to 
bo  obeyed ;  my  will  is  law,  despite  what  all  otben 
may  think  or  say.'  Where,  friends,  will  the  pridf 
of  this  Moab  stop  1  There  is  only  now  left  fbr 
him  to  scale  heaven,  to  spy  and  punish  letters  and 
thoughts  even  in  the  sanctuary  of  God  himsdt 
See  our  little  prince;  and  withal,  he  will  be  Veri- 
fied, ri'spccted,  adored  I     Mighty  well,  gramacy." 

In  152!^,  the  year  of  the  treaty  of  Cambnauid 
of  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  Solyroan,  tlie  emperor 
convened  a  diet  at  Spire  (March  15th),  where  B 
was  settled  that  the  states  of  the  empire  were  to 
continue  to  obey  the  decree  launched  agaiml 
Luther  in  1524,  and  that  every  innovation  was  to 
remain  interdicted  until  the  convocation  of  i 
general  council.  It  was  on  tliis  that  the  party  d 
the  Reformation  broke  out.  The  elector  d 
Saxony,  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the  Isad* 
grave  of  Hesse,  the  dukes  of  Luneburg,  the  prinei 
of  Anhalt,and,  in  conjunction  with  them,  the  depO" 
ties  of  fourteen  imperial  cities,  published  a  solran 
protest  against  the  decree  of  the  diet,  dedaiing  t 
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pioQB  and  unjust;  and  from  ibis  they  kept 
•  of  ProtflBtants. 

HidgraTe  of  Hesse,  feeling  the  necessity  of 
Iff  all  the  dissident  sects  so  as  to  form  a 
iidi  might  be  formidable  to  the  Catholics 
anjy  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
between  Luther  and  theSacramentarians; 
Mr  foresaw  the  inutility  of  the  attempt: — 
indgrare  of  Hesse  has  summoned  us  to 
tt  Marburg  on  St.  Michael's  day,  in  the 
reoonciling  us  and  the  Sacramentarians.  .  . 

no  good  from  it;  it  is  all  a  snare;  and  tlie 
I  fear,  will  be  theirs,  as  in  the  age  of 
Meetings  of  the  kind  are  ever  more  injurious 
loL  .  .This  young  man  of  Hesse  is  restless 

of  ebullient  ideas.  The  Lord  has  saved 
two  last  years  from  two  great  conflagra> 
idi  would  have  set  all  Germany  on  fire.'' 

Sod,  1629.)  **  We  have  been  most  sump- 
entertaiiied  by  the  landgrave.  CEksolampa- 
vingle,  Bueer,  &c.,  were  there;  and  all 
d  for  peace  with  extraordinary  humility. 
ferenoe  lasted  two  days.  I  opposed  (Eco- 
IB  and  Zwingle  with  the  text, '  Thit  i$  my 
ad  refuted   their  objections.      In  short, 

ignorant  persons,  incapable  of  sustaining 
moMLr  (October  12th.)    <<  I  am  delighted, 

AuDsdorff,  that  you  are  delighted  with  our 
f  Marburg.  The  thing  is  apparently 
but»  in  reality,  of  great  importance.  The 
of  the  pious  have  confounded,  paralyzed, 
ad  them.     The  whole  of  Zwingle's  argu- 

zeducible  to  this,  that  there  can  be  no 
thont  place  or  dimension.  CEcolampadius 
ted  that  the  Fathers  called  the  bread  a 
I  that  therefore  it  was  not  very  body.  .  .  . 
stought  us  to  give  them  the  name  of 
u  Zwingle  ask^  it  of  the  landgrave  with 
There  is  no  spot  on  earth,'  he  said,  *  where 
■ooner  pass  my  life  than  Wittemberg.'.  .  . 
aUowed  them  the  name  save  as  charity  com- 

0  g;ive  it  to  our  enemies. .  .  They  conducted 
res  in  ever}*  way  with  incredible  humility 
lour;  in  order,  as  is  now  clear  to  be  seen, 
le  OS  into  a  fictitious  agreement,  so  as  to 

the  partisans  and  patrons  of  their  errors. 
nitj  Satan;  but  Christ,  who  has  saved  us, 
tliaii  tho».  I  am  now  no  longer  astonished 
impudent  lies.  I  see  that  they  cannot  act 
le,  and  glorify  myself  for  their  fall."  (June 

theological  war  of  Germany  filled  up  the 

1  of  truce  in  the  grand  £ui*opean  war 
Ml  by  Charles  the  Fifth  against  Francis  L 
inst  the  Turks;  indeed,  seldom  slackened 
the  moet  violent  crises  of  the  latter.  Ger- 
» absorbed  at  this  moment  in  the  considera- 
eligion  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  forgetting 
sidmg  ruin  with  which  she  was  threatened 
Host  formidable  enemies,  presents  an  im- 
pectaele.  Whilst  the  Turks  were  over- 
all   the  ancient  barriers,  and    Solyman 


defence  of  Vienna,  that  the  Protestants  were 
granted  toleration  until  the  next  council.  But  in 
1530,  Charles,  seeing  France  humbled,  Italy  sub- 
jected, and  Solyman  repulsed,  undertook  the  grand 
trial  of  the  Reformation.  Both  parties  appeared 
at  Augsburg.  Luther's  followers,  designated  by 
the  general  name  of  Protestants,  were  anxious  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  other  enemies  of 
Rome  whose  excesses  might  injure  their  cause, 
from  the  republican  Zwinglians  of  Switzerland, 
who  were  odious  to  the  princes  and  nobles,  and 
especially  from  the  Anabaptists,  proscribed  as 
enemies  of  order  and  society.  Luther,  still  ob- 
noxious to  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  at 
Worms,  by  which  he  was  declai'ed  a  heretic,  could 
not  be  present  His  place  was  filled  by  the  mild 
and  peaceful  Melanchthon,  a  gentle  and  timid 
being  like  Erasmus,  whose  friend  he  remained  iu 
despite  of  Luther.  However,  the  elector  brought 
him  as  near  as  possible  to  Augsburg,  lodging  him 
iu  the  fortress  of  Cobourg,  whei*e  Luther  could  be 
in  constant  correspondence  with  the  Protestant 
ministers,  and  whence  he  wrote  to  Melanchthon 
on  the  22nd  of  April : — **  I  have  arrived  at  my 
Sinai,  dear  Philip,  but  will  make  it  a  Zion,  and 
erect  thereon  three  tabernacles,  one  to  the  Psalm- 
ist, one  to  the  prophets,  one  to  iEsop  (whose  fables 
he  was  then  translatingV  There  is  nothing  want- 
ing to  render  my  solitude  complete.  I  have  a  vast 
house  which  commands  the  castle  and  the  keys  of 
all  the  rooms.  There  are  barely  thirty  persons  in 
the  fortress;  and  twelve  of  these  are  watchers  by 
night,  and  two  others  sentinels,  always  posted  on 
the  towers."  (April  22nd.) 

To  SpalcUitiy  (May  9th): — "You  are  going  to 
Augsburg  without  having  taken  the  auspices,  and 
not  knowing  when  they  will  allow  you  to  begin.  I, 
indeed,  am  already  in  the  midst  of  the  comitia,  in 
the  presence  of  magnanimous  sovereigns,  kings, 
dukes,  princes,  nobles,  who  confer  gravely  on  affairs 
of  state,  and  with  indefatigable  voice  fill  the  air 
with  their  decrees  and  preachings.  They  do  not 
sit  confined  in  the  royal  caves  you  call  palaces,  but 
have  the  heavens  for  their  tent,  the  verdure  of  the 
trees  for  their  rich  and  variegated  carpet,  and  the 
earth,  to  its  remotest  bounds,  for  their  domain. 
They  have  a  horror  of  the  stupid  luxury  of  gold 
and  silk,  and  all  wear  the  same  colours  and  counte- 
nances; they  are  all  equally  black;  all  indulge  in 
the  same  music;  and  this  song  of  theirs,  on  a  single 
note,  is  varied  only  by  the  agreeable  dissonance  of 
the  younger  voices  blending  with  the  older.  1  have 
never  heard  a  word  about  their  emperor;  and  they 
have  a  sovereign  contempt  for  that  quadruped  in 
which  our  knights  delight,  possessing  sumcthing 
better  with  which  they  can  laugh  at  the  rage  of 
caimons.  As  far  as  I  can  understand  their  decrees, 
they  have  unanimously  determined  upon  making 
war  the  whole  of  this  year  on  barley,  wheat,  and 
grain,  and,  in  fact,  on  the  choicest  fruits  and  seeds. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  too,  that  they  will  triumph  in 
all   directions,  being  a  race  of  skilful  and  crafty 


bis  Tartars  beyond  Vienna,  Germany  ;  warriors,  equally  skilled  to  seize  their  prey  by  force 


or  by  surprise.  I,  an  idle  spcctatcu',  have  assisted 
with  great  satisfaction  at  their  comitia.  The  hope 
I  have  conceived  of  the  victories  their  courage  will 
euRure  them  over  the  wheat  and  barley,  or  any 
other  enemy,  has  made  me  the  sincere  friend  of 

wli  war,  with  the  takmg  of  Rome  and     And  if  I  can  aid  them  by  vovtm^  I  ask  of  HesToi^thai 


ntiDg  on  transubstantiation  and  free-will, 
most  illustrious  warriors  sat  in  diets  and 
ited  doctors.  Such  was  the  phlegmatic 
tjr  of  the  great  nation;  such  its  confidence 
SBSiTe  strength.      Charles  the  Fifth  and 

so  takon  up  with  the  Turkish  and     these  patre$  pcUrictf  these  saviours  of  the  republic. 
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delivered  from  the  odious  name  of  crows,  &c.  All 
this  is  trifling;  but  serious  trifling,  and  necessar}'  to 
chase  the  thoughts  which  oppress  mc,  if  chase  them 
it  can.'*  (May  Oih.)  "  The  noble  lords  who  form 
f»ur  coniitia  run,  or  rather  sail,  through  the  air. 
They  sally  forth  early  in  the  morning  to  war, 
aniied  with  their  invincible  beaks,  and  while  they 
pillage,  ravage,  and  devour,  I  am  freed  for  a  time 
fri>m  their  eternal  songs  of  victory.  In  the  even- 
ing, they  return  in  triumph;  fatigue  clones  their 
eyes;  but  their  sleep  is  sweet  and  light,  like  a  con- 
quer«>r*s.  Some  days  since  I  made  my  way  into 
their  palace  to  view  the  pomp  of  their  empire.  The 
unfortunates  were  seized  with  terror,  imagining 
that  1  came  to  destroy  the  results  of  their  industry. 
When  I  saw  that  I  alone  made  so  many  Achiili'ses 
and  Hectors  tremble,  1  clap{>ed  my  hands  throw 
my  hat  into  the  air,  and  thought  mvHelf  sutKciently 
avenged  to  be  able  to  laugh  at  them.  All  this  is 
not  mere  trifling;  *tis  an  allegory. a  presage  of  what 
will  come  to  pass.  And,  even  thus,  we  shall  see  ail 
these  harpies,  who  arc  now  at  Augsburg  screeching 
and  Romanising,  trembling  before  God's  word." 
(June  lUth.) 

Melanchthon,  transfonned  at  Augsburg  into  a 
partisan  leader,  and  forced  to  do  battle  daily  with 
legates,  princes,  and  emperor,  was  excecilinfjly  dis- 
composed with  the  active  life  with  which  he  had 
been  s:iddled,  and  often  unbosomed  his  troubles  to 
Luther,  when  all  the  comfoi*t  he  got  was  rough  re- 
buke: "You  tell  mo  of  your  laboui*s,  dangers,  tears; 
am  I  on  roses )  Do  not  I  shai*e  your  burden  {  Ah  ! 
would  to  heaven  my  cause  were  such  as  to  allow  me 
to  shed  tears  !**  (June  29tli.)  *' May  God  reward 
the  tynint  of  Saltzburg,  who  works  thee  so  much 
ill,  according  to  his  works  !  He  deserves  another 
sort  of  answer  from  thee;  such  as  I  would  have 
made  him,  perchance;  such  as  has  never  struck  his 
ear.  They  must,  I  fear,  hear  the  saying  of  Julius 
Ciesar:  *  They  tcoiild  Autv  t/.*  "...  "  1  write  in 
vain,  because,  with  thy  philosophy,  thou  wisliest  to 
set  all  these  things  riglit  with  thy  reason,  th<it  is, 
to  be  unreasoning  with  reason.  G«)  on;continu«>  to 
kill  thyself  so,  without  seeing  that  neither  thy  hand 
nor  thy  mind  can  grasp  this  thing."  (30th  Juno, 
1530.)  "God  has  placed  this  cause  in  a  certain 
spot,  unknown  to  thy  rhetoric  and  thy  philosophy  — 
that  spot  is  faith;  there  all  things  are  inaccessible 
to  tho  bight ;  and  whoever  would  render  tht'ni 
visible,  apparent,  and  comprehensible,  gets  pains 
and  tears  as  the  price  of  his  labour,  as  thou  hast. 
God  has  said  that  his  dwelling  is  in  the  clouds  and 
thick  darkness.  Had  M(»ses  sought  a  means  of 
avoiding  Pharaoh's  army,  Israel  would,  p«>rhaps, 
still  be  in  Egypt.  ...  If  we  have  not  faith,  why 
not  seek  consolation  in  the  faith  of  others,  for  some 
must  necessiirily  have  it,  though  we  have  not  I  Or 
else,  nmst  we  s:iy  that  Christ  has  aband(med  us  be- 
fore the  fulHIment  of  time  !  If  hu  bo  not  with  us, 
where  is  he  in  this  world  !  If  we  be  not  the  church, 
or  part  of  the  church,  where  is  the  church  1  Is 
Ferdinand  the  church,  or  the  duke  of  Havaria,  or 
the  P"pe,  or  the  Turk,  or  their  fellows  {  If  we  have 
not  GimI's  word,  who  h:is  1  These  things  are  bevond 
tlioo,  for  Sat;in  torments  ami  wen  kens  thee.  That 
Christ  may  heal  thee  is  my  sincere  and  constant 
prayer  !"  (June  2t)tli.)  **  1  am  in  poor  health.  .  . 
But  1  despise  the  angel  of  Satan,  that  is  buffeting 
niv  flesh.  If  I  cannot  read  or  write,  I  can  at  least 
think  and  pray,  and  even  wrestle  with  the  devil; 


and  then  sleep,  idle,  play,  sing.  Fret  not  tb}-8elf  j 
away,  dear  Philip,  about  a  matter  which  is  nut  in 
thy  hand,  but  in  that  of  One  mightier  than  thou, 
and  from  whom  no  one  can  snatch  ii.**  (Jnly  Slat) 
Melanchthon  believes  it  possible  to  recuncilt 
the  two  parties  ;  but  Luther  had  early  seen  iti 
impracticability.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation,  he  had  often  demanded  public  dii- 
I  putations,  feeling  bound  to  try  every  means  before 
giving  up  the  hope  of  preserving  Christian  unitj ; 
but,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  in  fact,  from  Um 
holding  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  he  declaimed 
against  all  such  word-combats,  in  which  the  cud- 
quered  party  will  never  own  its  defeat.  **  I  im 
opposed  to  all  attempts  to  bring  the  two  doctrioei 
into  harmony  ;  for  the  thing  is  impossible,  except 
the  pope  consent  to  abolish  the  papacy.  It  ii 
enough  for  us  to  have  rendered  an  account  of  oor 
belief,  and  asked  for  peace.  Why  hope  to  convert 
them  to  the  truth  V  (August  2b'th.)  To  Spalaiin, 
(August  26th.)  "I  hear  you  hare  undertaken  a 
marvellous  task,  to  reconcile  Luther  and  the  pope. 
.  .  .  If  you  accomplish  it,  I  promise  you  to  reeua- 
cile  Christ  and  Belial."  In  a  letter  of  the  2l8t  of 
July,  to  Melanchthon,  he  writes  :  **  You  will  see 
how  true  a  pro|diet  I  am  in  reiterating  the  impos- 
sibility of  reconciling  tho  two  doctrines,  and  that  it 
is  enough  for  us  to  obtain  the  preservation  of  die 
public  iMface."  His  prophecies  were  unheeded; 
conferences  were  held  ;  and  the  Protestants  were 
asked  for  a  confession  of  faith.  Melanchtlion  drew 
it  u[>,  taking  Luther's  opinion  on  the  most  im- 
portant pftiuta.  To  Mdancktkon.  "I  have  re- 
ceived your  apology,  and  am  astonished  at  your 
asking  what  we  are  to  cede  to  the  papists.  If  the 
prince,  indeed,  be  in  any  danger,  that  is  another 
question.  But,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  mors 
Concessions  are  made  in  this  apology  than  are 
besoming.  If  they  reject  them,  I  do  not  see  bow 
I  can  go  further,  except  their  arguments  strike 
me  wiih  much  more  force  on  reflection  than  now. 
I  pass  my  days  and  nights  pondering,  interpreting^ 
analysing,  searching  the  Scriptures,  and  am  (»nly 
daily  more  confirmed  in  my  doctrine.  Our  adver> 
saries  do  not  yield  us  a  hair,  and  yet  require  us  to 
yield  them  the  canon,  masses,  conmmnion  in  one 
kind,  their  customary  jurisilictitm,  and,  still  more, 
to  acknowledge  that  they  are  justified  in  the 
whole  of  their  conduct  to  us,  and  tliat  we  Iists 
accused  them  wrongfully  ;  in  other  words,  they 
require  us  to  justify  them,  and  condemn  ourselves 
r»ut  of  our  own  lips,  which  would  be  not  simply  to 
retract,  but  ti>  l»e  trebly  accursed  by  our  own 
selves.  ...  I  do  not  like  your  supporting  your* 
selves  in  such  a  cause  by  my  opinions.  I  *U1 
neither  be  nt»r  seem  your  chief.  ..  If  it  be  not 
your  own  cause,  I  \«ill  not  have  it  called  mine,  and 
of  my  imposing.  If  1  be  its  sole  supporter,  I  wiU 
be  it's  sole  defender."  (September  20th.)  Twodayt 
previously  he  had  written  to  him,  **  If  I  hear  yos 
are  getting  on  bndly,  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to 
refniin  fn>ni  facing  this  fonnidable  r»»w  of  Satan^ 
teeth.'*  And  shortly  after,  **  I  would  fain  be  the 
victim  to  be  sacrificed  by  tliis  last  council,  as  John 
Huss  was  at  Constance  that  of  tlie  last  day  of  the 
papal  fortunes."  (Jnly  21st.) 

The  Protestant  profession  of  faith  was  presented 
to  the  diet,  "  and  read  by  ordtrr  of  CioMir  before  all 
the  princes  and  states  of  the  empire.  Tis  exceed- 
ing happiness  for  me  to  have  lived  to  see  Chriil 
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hj  his  confessors  before  sach  an  assembly, 
vae  a  confession."  (July  6tli.)  This  con- 
is  agned  by  five  electors,  tliirty  ecclesias- 
981,  twenty-three  secular  princes,  twenty- 
1^  thirty-two  counts  and  biuron8,an(i  thirty- 
aid  imperial  cities.  "  The  prince  elector 
f,  the  margrave  George  of  Brandenburg, 
derick  the  younger,  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
ad  Francis,  dukes  of  Lnneburg,  prince 
of  Anhalt,  the  cities  of  Nuremberg  and  of 
n  have  signed  the  confession.  .  .  .  Many 
i^hie  to  peace,  without  caring  about  the 
of  £ck  and  Faber.  The  archbishop  of 
isliea  for  peace,  as  does  duke  Henry  of 
ky  who  invited  Melanchthon  familiarly  to 
id  assured  him  that  he  could  not  deny  the 
eneas  of  the  articles  touching  communion 
dods,  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  the 
>f  making  distinctions  as  to  matters  of 
I  our  people  confess  that  no  one  has 
mself  more  conciliatory  in  all  the  con- 
han  the  emperor,  who  received  our  prince 
ith  kindness,  but  with  respect"  (July  0th.) 
>p  of  Augsbux^,  and  even  Charles  V.'s 

were  favourably  disposed  to  the  Lu- 
and  the  Spaniard  told  Melanchthon  that 
trprised  at  Luther's  view  of  faith  being 
in  Germany,  and  that  he  had  always 
d  the  same  opinion.     But  whatever  Lu- 

■ty  of  Charles  V.'s  graciousness,  he 
!  discussions  by  calling  on  the  reformers 
ce  their  errors  under  pain  of  being  put 
hmn  of  the  empire,  seemed  even  inclined 
lenoe,  and  at  one  time  closed  the  gates  of 
for  a  moment  '*  If  the  emperor  chooses 
1  an  edict,  let  him ;  he  published  one 
ma.  Let  us  listen  to  the  emperor  in- 
I  he  is  emperor,  nothing  more.  What  is 
I  (he  alludes  to  duke  George)  to  us,  wflo 
le  thought  emperor  !**  (July  16th  )  "  Our 

defend  itself  better  from  violence  and 
%n  from  the  Satanic  wiles  which  I  dread, 
at  the  present  moment.  .  .  .  Let  them 
I  Leonard  Keiser,  and  the  many  whom 
imjostly  put  to  death  ;  let  them  restore 
innmenible  souls  lost  by  their  impious 
lei  them  restore  all  the  wealth  which 
aeeumuktted  with  their  deceitful  indul- 
1  firauds  of  every  kind  ;  let  them  restore 
is  glory  violated  by  such  innumerable 
ea  ;  let  them  restore,  in  person  and  in 
Jiat  ecclesiastical  purity  which  they  have 
fnllj  sullied.  What  then!  Then  we, 
be  able  to  speak  d$  Potiesforw"  (July 

sniperor  intends  simply  to  order  all 
le  restored  to  their  pristine  state,  and 
of  the  pope  to  recommence  ;  which,  I 
,  will  excite  great  troubles,  to  the  ruin  of 
d  clerks.  The  most  powerful  cities,  as 
^  Ulm,  Augsburg,  Frankfort,  Strasburg, 
9  others,  openly  reject  the  imperial  de- 
Bake  common  cause  with  our  princes. 
heard  of  the  inundations  at  Rome,  and 
«  and  Brabant ;  signs  sent  of  God,  but 
Blood  by  the  wicked.  You  are  aware, 
▼isifm  of  the  monks  of  Spire.  Brentius 
word,  that  a  numerous  army  lias  been 
I  air  at  Baden,  and,  on  its  Hank,  a  sol- 
tghuatiy  brandishing  a  hmce,  and  who 


passed  by  the  adjoining  mountain,  and  over  the 
Rhine."  (Dec.  6th.)  Hardly  was  the  diet  dissolved 
before  the  Protestant  princes  assembled  at  Smal- 
kalde,  and  concluded  a  defensive  league,  by  which 
they  agreed  to  form  themselves  into  one  body. 
(Dec.  31  st)  They  entered  a  protest  against  the 
election  of  Ferdinand  to  the  title  of  king  of  the 
Romans  ;  prepared  for  war,  fixed  the  contingents, 
and  addressed  the  kings  of  France,  England,  and 
Denmark.  Luther  was  accused  of  having  insti- 
gated the  Protestants  to  assume  this  hostile  atti- 
tude. **  I  have  not  advised  resistance  to  the  em- 
peror, as  has  been  reported.  My  opinion,  as  a 
theologian,  is.  If  the  jurists  can  show  by  their 
laws  that  resistance  is  allowable,  I  would  leave 
them  to  follow  their  laws.  If  the  emperor  have 
ruled  in  his  laws,  that  in  soch  a  case  he  may  be 
resisted,  let  him  suffer  by  the  law  of  his  own 
making.  The  prince  is  a  political  personage  ;  in 
acting  as  prince,  he  does  not  act  as  Christian ;  for 
tho  Christian  is  neither  prince,  nor  man,  nor  wo- 
man, nor  any  one  of  this  world.  If  then  it  be  law- 
ful for  the  prince,  as  prince,  to  resist  Csesar,  let 
him  do  as  his  judgment  and  his  conscience  dictate. 
To  the  Christian,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  lawful ;  he  is 
dead  to  the  world."  (Jan.  16th,  1631.)  This  year, 
(1631),  Luther  wrote  an  answer  to  a  small  work 
anonymously  printed  at  Dresden,  which  accused 
the  Protestants  of  secretly  arming  themselves,  and 
wishing  to  surprise  the  Catholics,  who  were  think- 
ing solely  of  peace  and  concord.  ^  No  one  is  to 
know  the  author  of  this  work.  Well,  I  will  remain 
in  ignorance  too.  I  will  have  a  eold  for  once,  and 
not  smell  the  awkward  pedant.  However,  I  will 
try  my  hand  and  strike  boldly  on  the  sack  ;  if  the 
blows  fall  on  the  ass  that  carries  it,  it  will  not  be  my 
fault ;  they  were  intended  of  course  for  the  sack. 
Whether  the  charge  against  the  Lutherans  be  true 
or  not,  is  no  concern  of  mine.  I  did  not  advise 
them  to  such  a  course  ;  but,  since  the  papists  an- 
nounce their  behef  in  it,  I  can  only  rejoice  in  their 
illusions  and  alarms,  and  would  willingly  increase 
them  if  I  could,  were  it  only  to  kill  them  with  fenrs. 
If  Cain  kills  Abel,  and  Annas  and  Caiaphas  perse- 
cute Jesus,  'tis  just  that  they  should  be  punished  for 
it.  Let  them  live  in  transports  of  alaim,  ti'emble 
at  the  sound  of  a  leaf,  see  in  every  quarter  the 
phantom  of  insurrection  and  death  ;  nothing  juster. 
Is  it  not  true,  impostors,  that  when  our  confession 
of  faith  was  presented  at  Augsburg,  a  papist  said, 
'  Here  they  give  us  a  book  written  with  ink  ; 
would  they  had  to  record  their  answer  in  blood  ? 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 
duke  Greorge  of  Saxony,  have  promised  the  em- 
peror a  supply  of  five  thousand  horses  against  the 
Lutherans !  Is  it  not  true,  that  numbers  of 
priests  and  lords  have  betted  that  it  would  be  ail 
over  with  the  Lutherans  before  St.  Michael's  day ! 
Is  it  not  true,  that  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  has 
publicly  declared,  that  the  emperor  and  all  the  em- 
pire would  devote  body  and  goods  to  this  end  f  Do 
you  think  your  edict  is  not  known!  that  we  are  un- 
aware that  by  that  edict  all  the  swords  of  the 
empire  are  unsheathed  and  sharpened,  all  its  ca- 
valry in  saddle,  to  fall  upon  the  elector  of  Saxony 
and  his  party,  in  order  to  put  all  to  fire  and  sword, 
and  spread  far  and  wide  tears  and  desolation  1 
Look  at  vour  edict  ;  look  at  vour  murderous  de- 
signs,  sealed  with  your  own  seal  and  arms,  and 
then  dare  accuse  the  Lutherans  of  troubliDg  the 
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genermi  harmony  t  O  impudence,  0  boundless  hy- 
pocrisy ! . . . .  But  I  understand  you.  You  would  have 
us  neglect  to  prepare  for  the  war  with  which  you 
have  been  so  lung  threatening  us,  so  that  we  may 
be  slaughtered  unresistingly,  like  sheep  by  the 
butcher.  Your  servant,  my  good  friends,  I,  a 
preacher  of  the  word,  ought  to  endure  all  this,  and 
all,  to  whom  this  grace  is  given,  ought  equally  to 
eudure  it.  But  that  all  the  rest  will,  I  cannttt  an- 
swer for  to  the  tyrants.  Were  I  publicly  to  recom- 
mend our  party  so  to  do,  the  tyrants  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  this,  and  I  will  not  spare  them  the  fear 
tliey  entertain  of  our  resistance.  Do  they  wish  to 
win  their  spurs  by  massacriug  us !  Let  them  win 
them  with  risk,  as  it  becomes  brave  knights.  Cut- 
throats by  trade,  let  them  expect  at  least  to  bo 
received  like  cutthroats. 

..."  I  care  not  about  being  accused  of  violence; 
it  shull  be  my  glury  and  h*<iu>ur  hcuoefnrward  to 
have  it  said  huw  I  rage  and  storm  agaiuHt  the 
pttpiHts.  F«>r  more  than  ten  vearH  I  have  been  hu- 
miliating my.s(>If,  and  epeaking  tlieni  fairly.  To 
what  end  I  Only  to  ex:iHperute  the  evil.  Those 
clowns  are  but  the  haughtier  for  it.  Well!  since  they 
are  incijrrigible,  since  there  is  no  longer  any  ho^Ks 
of  shaking  their  infernal  resolutions  by  kindness,  I 
break  with  them,  and  will  leave  them  no  re.st  from 
my  curses  until  I  sink  into  the  grave.  They  shall 
never  more  have  a  good  word  from  me;  I  would 
have  them  buried  to  the  sound  of  my  thunders  and 
lightnings.  I  can  no  longer  pray  without  cursing. 
If  1  say,  *  Flaiiotctd  be  thy  nanHy  I  feel  myself  con- 
strained to  add,  '  Accui'sed  be  the  name  of  papists, 
and  of  all  who  blaspheme  thee!'  If  I  say,  *  7*Aj^ 
kingdom  come^  I  add,  *  Cursed  be  the  popedom,  and 
ail  kingdoms  opposed  to  thine.'  If  1  say,  '  Thy 
will  be  done,*  I  follow  with,  'Cursed  and  disap- 
pointed be  the  schemes  of  the  papists,  and  of  all 
who  fight  against  thee!*  .  .  .  Such  are  my  ardent 
prayers  daily,  and  those  of  all  the  truly  faithful  in 
Christ.  .  .  .  Yet  do  I  keep  towards  all  the  world 
a  kind  and  loving  heart,  and  my  greatest  enemies 
themselves  know  it  well.  Often  in  the  night,  when 
unable  to  sleep,  I  ponder  in  my  bed,  painfully  and 
anxiously,  how  the  papists  may  yet  be  won  to  re- 
pent, beftire  a  fearful  judgment  overtakes  them. 
But  it  seems  that  it  must  uot  be.  They  scorn  re- 
pentance, and  ask  for  our  blood  with  loud  cries. 
The  bishop  of  Saltzburg  said  to  Master  Philip,  at 
the  diet  of  Augsburg  :  *  Wherefore  so  long  dis- 
puting f  We  are  well  aware  that  you  arc  in  the 
right !'  and  another  day:  '  You  will  not  yield,  nor 
will  we,  so  one  party  must  exterminate  the  other; 
you  are  the  little,  we  the  great  one;  we  shall  see 
which  will  gain  the  day.*  Never  could  I  have 
tlioaght  to  hear  of  such  words  being  spoken." 


CHAPTER  II. 
A.D.  1534  —  1536. 

THK   AHABAPTISTt  Or   MCKtTEa. 

Whiut  the  two  great  leagues  of  the  princes  are  in 
presence,  and  seem  to  defy  each  other,  a  third 
starts  up  between  them  to  their  common  dismay ; — 
the  people,  again,  as  in  the  war  of  the  peasants,  but 
an  organized  people,  in  possession  of  a  wealthy  city. 
The  jacquerie  of  the  north,  more  systematic  than 
that  of  the  south,  produces  the  ideal  of  the  German 


democracy  of  the  sixteenth  century — a  Ublicd 
royalty,  a  popular  David,  a  handicraft  roeeuih. 
The  mystic  German  companionship  enthroniset  a 
tailor.  His  attempt  was  daring,  not  absurd.  Aas- 
baptism  was  in  tlie  ascendant,  not  in  Munster  usljr, 
but  had  spread  into  Westphalia,  Brabant,  Gueldeii^ 
Holland,  FriKia,aud  the  whole  littoral  of  iheBaltir, 
as  far  as  Livonia.  The  Anabaptists  formalised  the 
curse  imprecated  by  the  conquered  peasants  oa 
Luther.  They  detested  him  as  the  friend  of  tiis 
nobles,  the  prop  of  civil  authority,  the  rmoniofthc 
Refoi-nuitiou.  ^  There  are  four  prophets — two  tnWi 
two  false;  the  true  are  David  and  Johu  of  Leydco, 
the  false,  the  pope  and  Luther;  but  Luther  iswciw 
Uian  the  pope." 

"  How  the  Gofpcl  fira  aro$e  at  Muntter,  amd  hea 
it  ended  there  after  the  destruction  cf  the  Andcp- 
thfts.  A  reritaiiU  hietory^  and  welt  worthy  of  beuf 
rt'ad  and  hinded  diytcn  {for  the  fpirit  of  the  Anabap- 
tilts  ofMuNfter  still  lireth) ;  narrated  by  JJenrku 
LhrjHus  of  that  city."  We  shall  confine  ourtelves  lo 
a  sunnnary  of  this  prolix  narrative: — 

Rothmann  (n  Luiherau  or  Zwinglian)  fint 
pre«iched  the  Kefonnation  at  Munster  in  I53i,  villi 
buch  succc*ss  that  the  bishop,  at  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse's  intercehsion,  allowed  the  Gospellers  Uie  utt 
of  six  of  his  churches.  Shortly  afterwards  • 
journeyman  tailor  (John  of  Leydeu)  introduced  ths 
doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists  into  several  familici. 
He  was  aided  in  his  labours  by  Hermann  Staprudi 
an  Anabaptist  preacher  of  Moersa;  and  their  secnt 
meetings  soon  became  so  numerous,  that  Catbolioi 
and  lieforiners  equally  took  the  alarm,  and  expelled 
the  Ana))aptists  from  the  city.  But  they  boldly  it- 
turned,  intimidated  the  c<tmicil,  and  compelled  it  to 
fix  a  day  for  a  public  discussion  in  the  town-hsll, 
on  the  baptism  of  children;  and  Rothmann  himself 
btcamc  their  convertite,  and  one  of  their  leaders.  . . 
One  day,  one  of  their  preachers  runs  through  Um 
streets,  exclaiming,  **  Repent,  repent;  reform  aid 
l>e  baptized,  or  suffer  God*s  vengeance!*'  Whether 
through  fear  or  religious  zeal,  many  who  heard  bin 
hurried  to  be  baptized;  and  on  this  tlie  Anab^ 
tists  throng  the  market-place,  crying  out,  **  Do«a 
with  the  pagans  who  will  not  be  baptized.*'  Thcj 
seize  the  cannon  and  ammunition,  take  poswHMi 
of  the  town-hall,  and  maltreat  all  Catholics  asd 
Lutherans  they  fall  in  with.  The  latter,  in  their 
turn,  coalesce,  and  attack  the  Anabaptists.  Afkff 
various  indecisive  struggles,  it  was  agreed  thit 
each  party  should  be  free  to  profess  its  own  beUcO 
but  the  Anabaptists  br<»ke  the  treaty,  and  secret^ 
summoned  their  brethren  in  the  adjoining  ddel 
to  Munster  : — **  Leave  all  you  liave,**  they  wrote^ 
'Miouscfl,  wives,  children;  leave  all,  and  join  v; 
your  losses  shall  be  made  up  to  you  tenfold. . . .  / 
When  the  richer  citizens  saw  the  city  crowdd 
with  strangers,  they  quitted  it  as  they  coukl  (ii 
Lent,  1534).  Emboldened  by  their  departure  SM 
the  mnforcements  they  were  receiving,  tlie  Amr 
baptists  soon  replaced  tlie  town  council,  which  wii 
Lutheran,  with  men  of  their  own  party.  Tbif 
next  took  to  plundering  the  churclies  and  ear 
vents,  and  scoured  the  city,  armed  with  balb0rt% 
arquebusses,  and  clubs,  exclaiming,  **RepCBl| 
Repent  !'*  a  cry  which  soon  became,  "  Quit  thi 
city,  ye  wicked!  quit  it, or  be  sacrifioed I"  and  tbiff 
pitilessly  drove  forth  all  who  were  not  of  their 
own  sect,  sparing  neither  aged  men  nor  fiwyit 
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Many  of  these  poor  fugitives  fell  into 
I  bishop's  hands,  who  was  preparing  to  lay  siege 
the  city,  and  who,  disregardless  of  the  fact  that 
nr  were  not  Anabaptists,  threw  some  into  pnson, 
lezieeoted  others. 

Hm  Anabaptists  being  now  masters  of  the  city, 
■r  chief  prophet,  John  Matthiesen,  ordered  all 
bring  their  goods  into  one  common  stock,  without 
f  letenration,  under  pain  of  death.  The  teirified 
^ile  obeyed  ;  and  the  property  of  those  they  had 
peUed  the  dty  was  also  appropriated.  The  pro- 
etaextprochumed  it  to  be  the  will  of  the  Father, 
It  all  books  should  be  burnt  save  the  Old  and 
m  Teatament;  and  twenty  thousand  florins* 
fth  of  books  were  accordingly  burnt  in  the 
Bare  before  the  cathedral.  The  same  prophet 
wts  a  farrier  dead,  who  has  maligned  the  pro- 
eCs;  and,  soon  afterwards,  runs  through  the 
«eta,  a  halbert  in  his  hand,  crying  out  that  the 
ithcr  has  ordered  him  to  repulse  the  enemy. 
irdly  had  he  passed  the  gates  before  he  was 
led.  He  was  succeeded  by  John  of  Leyden,  who 
tmed  bis  widow,  and  who  reanimated  tlie  people, 
inrited  by  the  death  of  his  predecessor.  The 
loop  ordered  the  assault  to  be  delivered  on  Pen- 
»aCy  bat  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  John  of 
ydoi  named  twelve  of  the  faithful  (among  whom 
re  three  nobles)  to  be  ancients  in  Israel.  .  .  . 
I  also  announced  new  revelaticms  from  God  con- 
mng  marriage  ;  and  the  preachers,  convinced 
Us  arguments,  preached  for  three  days  sue- 
rirelj  a  plurality  of  wives.  Many  of  the  towns- 
■  deelared  against  the  new  doctrine,  and  even 
■g  the  preachers  and  one  of  the  prophets  into 
■do;  but  were  soon  obliged  to  release  them, 
(h  a  loas  of  forty-nine  on  their  part. 
Oto  Si.  John's  day,  1634,  a  new  prophet,  a  gold- 
ith  oi  Warendorff,  assembled  the  people,  and 
ioaneed  tliat  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  that 
hn  of  Leyden  was  to  rule  over  the  whole  earth, 
I  aft  on  the  throne  of  David,  until  such  time  as 
d  the  Father  should  come  and  claim  it.  .  .  .  The 
live  ancients  were  deposed*,  and  John  of  Leyden 
idaimed  king. 

Hbe  more  wives  the  Anabaptists  took,  the  moro 
I  spirit  of  libertinism  spread,  and  they  committed 
cfal  exeeases  on  young  girls  of  ten,  twelve,  and 
iileen.  These  violences,  and  the  distress  conse- 
nt on  the  siege,  alienated  part  of  the  inhabitants; 
i  many  suspected  John  of  Leyden  of  imposi- 
■y  and  thought  of  giving  him  up  to  the  bishop. 
It  king  redoubled  his  vigilance,  and  nominated 
■Ive  bishops  to  maintain  his  authority  in  the 
SB  (Twelfth- day,  1634),  promising  them  the 
nmm  of  all  the  princes  of  the  earth,  and  distri- 
lisg  beforehand  among  them,  electorates  and 
OKipalities,  eiiempting  from  this  proscription 
dw  noble  landgrave  of  Hesse "  alone,  whom  he 
fss  to  have  to  call  a  brother  in  the  faith.  .  .  . 
s  named  Easter-day  as  the  time  the  town  would 
I  dsEvered.  •  •  .  One  of  the  queens,  having  ob- 
rved  that  she  could  not  think  it  to  be  God's  will 
it  tiM  people  should  be  left  to  die  of  misery  and 
r,  the  king  led  her  to  the  market-place,  made 
el  down  in  the  midst  of  his  other  wives  in 
posture,  and  struck  off  her  head,  whilst 
tj  Mac,  **  6i<»y  to  God  in  the  higJusat,**  and  all 

•  paopw  danced  around.     Yet  they  were  left 
Hhaolkug  to  eat  but  bread  and  salt;  and,  towards 

•  dosa  oC  tiia  nege,  regularly  distributed  the 


flesh  of  the  dead,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  had 
died  of  contagious  diseases.  On  St.  John's  day, 
1536,  a  deserter  informed  the  bishop  how  he  might 
attack  the  city  with  advantage  ;  and  it  was  taken 
the  self-same  day,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  and 
a  general  massacre  of  the  Anabaptists.  The  king, 
with  his  vicar  and  his  lieutenant,  was  borne  off 
prisoner  between  two  horses,  a  double  chain  round 
his  neck,  and  his  head  and  his  feet  bare.  .  .  .  The 
bishop  questioned  him  sternly  on  the  horrible  cala- 
mity of  which  he  had  been  the  cause,  when  he 
replied, — **  Francis  of  Waldeck  (the  bishop's  name), 
if  1  had  had  my  way,  they  should  have  all  died  of 
hunger  before  I  would  have  surrendered  the  city." 

Many  other  interesting  detaib  are  given  in  a 
document,  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of 
Luther's  German  works  (Witt's  edition),  under  the 
following  title:  Netta  of  the  Anabaptittt  of  Muntter. 

**  .  .  ,  A  week  after  the  repulse  of  the  first 
assault,  the  king  began  his  reign  by  forming  a  com- 
plete court,  appointing  masters  of  ceremonies,  and 
all  the  otlier  officers  usual  in  the  courts  of  secular 
princes  ;  and  he  chose  a  queen  out  of  his  wives, 
who  has  her  court  likewise.  She  is  a  handsome 
Dutch  woman,  of  noble  birth,  who  was  the  wife  of  a 
prophet  recently  killed,  and  who  left  her  in  the  family 
way.  The  king  has  one-and-thirty  horses  covered 
with  housings  of  cloth  of  edid,  and  has  had  costly 
robes  made  for  himself,  adorned  with  the  gold  and 
silver  ornaments  taken  from  the  churches.  His 
squire  is  similarly  arrayed  ;  and  he  wears,  besides, 
golden  rings,  as  do  the  queen  and  her  virgins. 
When  the  king  parades  the  city  in  state,  on  horse- 
back, he  is  accompanied  by  pages;  ane,  on  his 
right  hand,  bearing  the  crown  and  the  Bi^le  ; 
another,  a  naked  sword.  One  of  them  is  the  bishop 
of  Monster's  son,  who  is  a  prisoner,  and  who  is  the 
king's  valet.  The  king's  ti'iple  crown  is  surmounted 
by  a  globe,  transfixed  with  a  golden  and  a  silver 
sword  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  pummels  of  the 
two  swords,  is  a  small  cross  on  which  is  inscribed, 
A  king  of  juftiee  ocer  the  world.  The  queen 
wears  the  same.  In  this  array,  the  king  repairs 
thrice  a  week  to  the  market-place,  where  he  seats 
himself  on  a  throne  made  on  purpose.  His  lieute- 
nant, named  Knipperdolling,  stands  a  step  lower, 
and  then  come  the  councillors.  All  who  have 
business  with  the  king,  incline  their  bodies  twice 
before  the  king,  and  prostrate  themselves  on  the 
ground  at  the  third  inclination,  before  entering  on 
their  business.  One  Tuesday,  they  celebrated  the 
holy  supper  in  the  public  square;  about  four  thou- 
sand two  hundred  sat  down  to  table.  There  were 
three  courses  ;  bouilli,  ham,  then  roast  meat.  The 
king,  his  wives,  and  their  servants  waited  on  the 
guests.  After  the  meal,  the  king  and  the  queen 
took  barley  bread,  broke  it,  and  distributed  it, 
saying,  '  Take,  cat,  and  proclaim  the  Lord's  death.' 
They  then  handed  a  jug  of  wine,  saying,  '  Take, 
drink  all  of  you,  and  proclaim  the  Lord's  death.' 
In  like  manner,  the  guests  broke  their  cakes,  and 
presented  them  to  each  other,  saying,  '  Brothers 
and  sisters,  take  and  eat.  Even  as  Jesus  Christ 
offered  himself  up  for  me,  so  do  I  wish  to  offer 
myself  up  for  thee ;  and  even  as  the  grains  of 
barley  are  joined  in  this  cake,  and  the  grapes  in 
this  wine,  so  are  we  united.'  They  also  exhorted 
one  another  to  use  no  idle  words,  or  break  the  law 
of  the  Lord ;  and  concluded  by  returning  thanks  to 
God,  ending  with  the  canticle,  Ghry  be  to  God  in 
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the  hijhett.  The  king,  his  wives,  and  servants,  then 
sat  down  with  them  at  table.  When  all  was  over, 
the  king  asked  the  assembly,  >vhether  they  were 
ready  to  do  and  suffer  God*s  will  t  They  all  rc- 
jlied.  Yea,  Then  the  prophet  John  of  WarendorfT, 
;irose  and  said,  *  That  God  had  bade  him  send  forth 
some  from  among  them  to  announce  the  miracles 
which  they  had  witnessed;'  adding,  that  those 
whom  ho  should  name  were  to  repair  to  four  towns 
of  the  em])ire,  and  preach  there.  .  .  .  Each  of 
tlu>sc  was  presented  with  a  piece  of  gold,  of  the 
value  of  nine  fliirins,  together  with  money  for  his 
expiMiscH  ;  and  they  set  <mt  that  very  evening. 

**  They  reached  the  appointed  cities  on  the  eve  of 
St  Gall,  and  {mraded  the  streets,  cning  out,  *  Re- 
pent ye,  for  God's  mercy  is  exhausted.  The  axe  is 
already  at  tlie  root  (»f  the  tree.  Your  city  must 
accept  peace,  or  perish!*  Taken  before  th«»  coun- 
cil, tliey  laid  their  cloaks  on  the  ground,  and  casting 
into  them  the  Siiid  pieces  of  gold,  they  baid,  *  We 
are  sent  by  the  Father  to  d'^clare  peace  unto  you. 
If  you  accept  it,  bring  all  your  goods  together  in 
cominim;  if  you  will  not,  we  protest  against  you 
bi'fore  God  with  this  piece  of  gold,  which  shall  bo 
for  a  witness  that  you  have  rejected  the  peace 
which  he  sent  you.  The  time  is  now  come  foretold 
by  the  prophets,  the  time  when  Gtnl  wills  there  to 
be  only  justice  upon*earth;  and  when  the  king 
shall  have  established  the  reign  of  justice  all  over 
the  earth,  then  Jesus  Christ  will  remit  the  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  the  Father.'  They  were 
then  thrown  into  prison,  and  interrogated  on  their 

belief,  way  of  life,  &c They  said  that  there 

were  four  prophetn,  two  time,  two  false;  that  the 
truf  were  David  and  John  of  Leyden;  the  false, 
the  pope  and  Luther.  *  Luther,*  they  said, '  is  Htill 
worse  than  the  pope.'  They  consider  all  Anabap- 
tists elsewhere  as  damntMl.  ...  *  In  Munster,'  they 
said,  'we  have  in  genend  from  five  to  eight  wives, 
or  more  ;  but  each  is  obliged  to  confine  himself  to 
one  until  she  is  pregnant.  All  young  girls,  above 
twelve,  must  marry.*  .  .  .  They  destn>y  churches 
and  all  buildings  consecrated  to  God.  .  .  .  They 
are  ex]>ecting,  at  Munster,  |>eople  from  Gronin^en 
and  other  countries  of  Holland,  and  when  tliey 
come,  the  king  will  arine  with  all  his  forces,  and 
subjugate  the  whole  earth.  They  hold  it  to  be  ini- 
poHsiblc  to  comprtdicnd  Scripture  aright,  without 
its  being  interpreted  by  prophets  ;  and  when  it  is 
objected  to  them  that  they  csmnot  justify  their  en- 
terprise by  Scripture,  some  say  that  their  Father 
does  not  allow  tlieni  to  explain  theni?«elves  there- 
upon ;  othei'S  answer,  *  The  pn»phot  has  c«»m- 
munded  it  by  God's  order.'  Not  one  of  them 
would  purchase  merey  by  retreating.  They  sang 
and  retunied  thanks  to  God  that  they  had  been 
found  worthy  to  suffer  for  his  name's  sake." 

The  Anabaptists,  who  were  called  upon  by  the 
landgrave  of  Ht'sw*  to  justify  theinseives  for  having 
elected  a  king,  replied  (Jan.  lolid),  '*  That  the  time 
for  the  restoration  mentioned  by  the  holy  books 
was  come ;  that  the  Gospel  had  tlir«>wn  open  to 
them  the  pns<in  of  Babylon  ;  and  that  it  now  be- 
hoved to  render  unto  the  Babylonians  acconiing  to 
their  works ;  and  that  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
prophets  and  the  Ap(»calyps^,  &c.,  would  show  the 
landgrave  whether  they  had  elected  a  king  of  them- 
selves or  by  God's  order,  &c. 

After  tlie  convention  entered  into  in  1533,  bo- 
tween  the  bialiop  of  Munster  and  the  city,  and 


which  was  brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse's  councillors  .  .  .  the  ADabi{>- 
tists  sent  the  landgrave  their  book  De  Eatiiutiime, 
He  read  it  with  indignation,  and  ordered  his  tbeo* 
logians  to  reply  to  it,  and  to  oppose  the  Anabtp- 
tists  on  nine  points,  which  he  particularly  specified, 
and  in  which  he  objects  to  them,  amongst  other 
things, — 1st,  The  making  justification  consist  not 
in  faith  alone,  but  in  faith  and  works  together. 
2nd,  Of  unjustly  accusing  Luther  of  never  havint 
preached  good  works.  3rd,  Of  defending  free-wilL 
In  the  ZV  R^Uuttone,  the  Anabaptists  clasaified 
the  whole  history  of  the  world  into  three  prindptl 
parts.  ^  The  first  world,  which  lasted  until  Nuah, 
was  sunk  beneath  the  waters.  The  second,  thit 
in  which  we  live,  will  be  melted  and  purified  bj 
fire.  The  third  will  be  a  new  heaTen  and  a  new 
earth,  inhabited  by  justice.  This  is  what  God  pro^ 
figured  in  the  holy  ark,  in  which  there  were  the 
porch,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies.  . . . 
The  coming  of  the  third  world  will  be  preceded  by 
universal  restitution  and  chastisement  The  widttd 
will  be  put  to  death,  the  reign  of  justice  prepared, 
Christ's  enemies  cast  down,  and  all  things  restored. 
It  is  this  time  whieh  is  now  beginning." 

"  DUic*mr»f!  or  Difcumony  hdd  at  Bfreft/er,  ht  Jw- 
thonu  Corrinuf  and  John  KytneuBj  with  Jokm  of  Ltf- 
drn^  king  of  M under. — When  the  king  entered  o« 
room,  with  his  gaoler,  we  gave  him  a  friendlj 
greeting,  and  invited  him  to  take  a  seat  by  the 
tire.  Wo  enquired  after  his  health,  and  how  he 
felt  in  his  prison.  He  replied  that  he  suffered 
from  the  cold  there,  and  was  ill  at  heart,  bat  All 
since  it  was  God's  will,  he  ought  to  endure  all  ps> 
tiently.  By  degrci>8,  and  conversing  friendly  with 
him,  for  we  coulil  get  nothing  out  of  him  by  any 
other  means,  we  drew  him  on  to  speak  of  his  kii^ 
dom  and  his  doctrine  as  follows  : — 

(>)>emng  of  the  examination.  The  tninitlert,  "  Deir 
John,  we  have  heard  extraonlinary  and  hoirible 
things  of  your  government.  If  they  are  as  told  m, 
and,  unfortunately,  the  whole  is  only  too  true,  «t 
cannot  conceive  how  you  can  justify  your  ande^ 
taking  fnim  Holy  Scripture." 

The  kimj,  **  What  we  have  done  and  taught,  «f 
have  done  and  taught  rightfully,  and  we  can  jnstiff 
our  undertaking,  our  actions,  and  our  di»ctrine  before 
Goil,  and  to  whomsoever  it  belongN  to  judge  us.** 

The  minii^era  object  to  him,  that  the  spiritial 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  is  alone  spoken  of  in  Scrip* 
tore  ;  *'  My  kingdom  is  not  of  tliis  world,"  are  bli 
own  wonls. 

The  kin'j.  "  I  clearly  comprehend  your  aifo* 
ment  touchint;  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Jesos,  asd 
do  not  contravene  the  texts  you  quote.  But  jmi 
must  distinguish  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Jeeoi 
Christ,  whieh  has  refen>nce  to  the  time  of  sofferii^ 
and  of  which,  after  all,  neither  you  nor  Lathtf 
have  any  clear  notion,  from  that  other  kingdoOi 
which,  after  the  resurrection,  will  be  established  io 
this  world  for  a  thousand  years.  All  the  teili 
which  treat  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Jeeoii 
relate  to  the  time  of  suffering  ;  but  those  whieh  «• 
find  hi  the  prophets  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  wfaidi 
treat  of  the  temporal  kingdom,  refer  to  the  tiiae 
of  glory  and  of  ptiwer,  which  Jesus  willenjojii 
this  world  with  his  followers.  Our  kingdom  cf 
Munster  was  an  image  of  this  temporal  kingdoni 
of  Christ's.  You  know  that  God  annoonoes  iimb| 
things  by  figures.    We  belieTed  that  oar  Idngdon 
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woald  last  until  the  coming  of  the  Lord  ;  but  we 
DOW  aee  oar  error  on  this  point,  and  that  of  our 
prophets.  However,  since  we  have  been  in  prison, 
God  has  revealed  to  us  the  true  understanding 
.  .lam  not  ignorant  that  you  commonly  refer  those 
piBsagea  to  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom,  which  ought 
to  be  understood  of  the  temporal.  But  of  what 
on  are  these  spiritual  interpretations,  if  nothing 
■  to  be  one  day  realized  1 .  .  .  Crod's  chief  object 
fa  ereating  the  world,  was  to  take  pleasure  in  men, 
tD  whom  he  has  given  a  reflection  of  his  strength 
ind  his  power." 

Tkt  mimiAen,  "  And  how  will  you  justify  yourself 
when  God  shall  ask  you  on  the  day  of  judgment, 
'Who  made  you  king  !  Who  ordered  you  to  dif- 
fine  such  frightful  errors,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  my  word  V  ** 

Tit  Inng.  **  I  shall  answer,  '  The  prophets  of 
Uonster  ordered  me  so  to  do,  as  being  your  di- 
nae  will ;  in  proof  whereof  they  pledged  me  their 
bochr  and  soul.' " 

3m  miniaten  enquire  what  divine  revelations 
he  enjoyed  touching  his  elevation  to  the  throne. 

lie  king.  "  I  was  vouchsafed  no  revelation  ;  only 
flioc^ts  came  into  my  head,  that  there  must  be  a 
king  in  Munster,  and  that  I  must  be  that  king. 
^leae  thoughts  deeply  agitated  and  afflicted  me. 
I  prajred  to  Grod  to  deign  to  consider  my  inability, 
and  not  to  load  me  with  such  a  burden  ;  but  if  he 
willed  otherwise,  I  besought  him  to  grant  that  I 
dtould  be  designated  as  the  chosen  person  by 
prophets  wortliy  of  faith,  and  in  possession  of  his 
VDidy  so  held  my  peace,  and  communicated  my 
thoughts  to  no  one.  But  a  fortnight  afterwards,  a 
pKopbet  arose  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  pro- 
dsnned  that  God  had  made  known  to  him  that 
John  of  Leyden  was  to  be  king.  He  announced 
the  same  to  the  council,  who  immediately  divested 
themselves  of  their  power  and  proclaimed  me  king. 
He,  likewise,  placed  in  my  hand  the  sword  of  jus- 
tiee.    On  this  wise  it  was  that  I  became  king." 

SiooND  Articlb.  The  king,  **  We  only  resisted 
dM  authorities  because  they  forbade  us  our  bap- 
tkm  and  God's  word,  and  we  resisted  to  violence. 
Yon  assert  that  we  acted  wrongfully  therein,  but 
does  not  St.  Peter  say,  that  we  are  to  obey  God 
lather  than  men  1  .  .  .  You  would  not  pass  whole- 
nie  ooodemnation  on  what  we  have  done,  did  you 
know  how  those  things  took  place."   .  .  . 

17ke  miniden,  **  Set  off  and  justify  your  acts 
Myon  may,  you  will  not  the  less  be  rebels  and 
gnilty  of  high  treason.  The  Christian  is  bound  to 
inffer  ;  and  though  the  whole  council  had  been  of 
yoar|«rty,  (which  was  not  the  case,)  you  ought  to 
have  borne  with  violence  rather  than  have  begun 
ndi  a  aehism,  sedition,  and  tyranny,  in  opposition 
alike  to  the  word  of  God,  the  majesty  of  tho  em- 
peror, the  royal  dignity,  and  that  of  the  electorate, 
ndprineee  and  states  of  the  empire." 

Tie  ixmg,  **  We  know  what  we  have  done  ;  God 
bo  oar  judge." 

T%e  wumiden,  **  We,  too,  know  the  foundation  we 
lave  for  what  we  say:  God  be  our  judge,  likewise!" 

TnaD  Abticle.  'The  king.  '*  We  have  been  be- 
and  destroyed  on  account  of  God's  holy 
;  for  ity  have  suffered  hunger  and  all  evils, 
lave  loot  our  friends,  and  have  fallen  into  this 
frif^rtful  calamity  I  Those  of  us  who  still  live  will 
db  nnnatingly,  and  uncomplainingly,  like  the 
di^ghtoed  lamb. 


»» 


Fifth  Article.  The  king  said,  that  he  had  long 
been  of  Zwingle's  opinion  ;  but  that  he  returned  to 
the  belief  in  transubstantiation.  Only  he  does  not 
grant  his  interlocutors  that  it  is  operant  in  him  who 
is  without  faith. 

Sixth  Article.  "...  What  then  do  ye  make 
of  Jesus  Christ,  if  he  did  not  receive  flesh  and 
blood  from  his  mother  Mary  !  Will  you  have  him 
to  have  been  a  phantom,  a  spectre  !  Our  Urbanus 
Regius  must  print  a  second  book  to  teach  to  under- 
stand your  native  tongue,  or  your  asses*  heads  will 
always  be  impervious  to  instruction." 

The  king.  **  If  you  knew  the  inRiiite  consolation 
contained  in  the  knowledge  that  Jesus  Christ,  God 
and  Son  of  the  living  God,  became  man,  and  shed 
his  blood,  not  Mary's,  to  redeem  our  sins  (He  who 
is  without  blemish),  you  would  not  speak  as  you  do, 
and  you  would  not  entertain  such  contempt  for  our 
belief." 

Seventh  Article.  On  Polygamy.  The  king  ob- 
jects to  the  ministers  the  examples  of  the  patri- 
archs. The  ministers  entrench  themselves  behind 
the  generally  established  custom  of  modem  times, 
and  declare  marriage  to  be  res  polUica,  The  king 
contends  that  it  is  better  to  have  many  wives  than 
many  harlots,  and  concludes  again  with  the  words, 
"  God  be  our  judge." 

Although  drawn  up  by<4he  ministers  themselves, 
the  impression  left  by  a  perusal  of  this  document  is 
not  favourable  to  them.  One  cannot  help  admiring 
the  firmness,  good  sense,  and  modest  simplicity  of 
the  king  of  Munster,  which  were  made  more  con- 
spicuous still  by  the  pedantic  harshness  of  lib 
interlocutors. 

Corvinus  and  Kymeus  to  the  Christian  reader  : 
"We  have  reported  our  convei'satiou  with  the 
king,  almost  word  for  word,  without  omitting  one 
of  his  arguments;  only  we  have  put  them  into  our 
own  language,  and  stated  them  more  scholarly. 
About  a  week  after,  he  sent  to  beg  us  to  confer 
again  with  him.  We  had  a  fresh  discussion,  which 
lasted  two  days.  We  found  him  more  docile  than 
the  first  time,  but  only  saw  in  this  a  desire  to  save 
his  life.  He  voluntarily  declared,  that  if  pardoned, 
be  would,  with  the  help  of  Melchior  Hoffman,  and 
his  queens,  exhort  to  silence  and  obedience  all  the 
Anabaptists,  who,  according  to  him,  are  very  nume- 
rous in  Holland,  Brabant,  England,  and  Frisia  ; 
and  even  get  them  to  baptize  their  children,  until  | 
arrangements  could  be  entered  into  with  the  civil 
power  with  regard  to  their  religion."  .  .  .  There 
follows  a  new  profession  of  fuith,  in  which  John  of 
Leyden,  whilst  exhorting  the  Anabaptists  to  obe- 
dience, gives  it  to  be  understood  that  he  means  out- 
ward ol^dience  only.  He  recants  none  of  his  pe- 
culiar doctrines,  and  desires  liberty  of  conscience. 
With  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  be  declares  all  his 
brethren  to  be  Zwinglians,  but  states  that  God  has 
shown  him  his  error  on  this  point  whilst  in  prison. 
This  confession  is  signed  in  Dutch  :  /,  John  of  Leg- 
den,  signtd  with  my  own  hand. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1536,  John  of  Leyden, 
and  Knipperdolling  and  Krechting,  his  vicar  and 
his  lieutenant,  were  removed  from  their  dungeons; 
and  the  next  day  the  bishop  sent  his  chaplain  to 
confer  with  them  separately  on  their  belief  and 
acts.  The  king  testified  repentance  and  retracted ; 
but  the  two  others  justified  all  they  had  done.  . 


The  morning  of  the  22nd  all  the  gates  of  Munster 
were  closed;  and,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  king, 
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stripped  to  the  waist,  was  led  to  a  scaffold  erected 
in  the  market-place,  which  was  yarded  by  two 
hundred  f<H>t  soldiers  and  three  hundred  horse,  and 
crowded  with  s|>cctator8.  He  was  bound  to  a  i)ost, 
and  two  executioners  tore  off  his  fle«h  by  turns  witli 
red-hot  pincers,  until  at  last  one  of  them  plunged  a 
knife  into  his  brenst,  and  so  finished  the  execution, 
which  had  lasted  for  an  hour.  **  At  the  three  first 
wrenches  of  the  pincers  the  kin^  uttered  no  cry; 
but,  afterwards,  kept  incessantly  exclaiming:,  with 
eyes  raised  to  heaven,  '  0  my  Father,  take  pity  on 
me  /*  and  he  prayed  to  God  earnestly  to  forgive  him 
his  sins.  When  he  felt  Inmself  sinking,  he  ex- 
claimed: '  0  my  Father y  I  yield  my  tpirit  into  thy 
handSf  and  expired.  His  dead  body  was  fluii);  upon 
a  hurdle,  and  dragged  to  the  open  place  in  front  of 
St.  Lambert's  tower,  where  three  iron  panniers 
were  ready,  into  one  of  which  it  was  put,  and  secured 
with  chains,  and  then  hoisted  to  the  ^>p  of  the 
tower,  where  it  was  suspended  by  a  hook.  Knip- 
perdolling  and  Krechting  were  executed  in  the 
same  horrible  manner;  and  their  bodies  placed  in 
the  two  other  panniers,  and  suspended  on  either  side 
of  John  of  Leyden's,  only  n(>t  so  high." 

Luther's  preface  to  the  iVViw  of  the  Anahaptittt  of 
Munster : — **  Ah  1  what  and  how  ought  1  to  write 
against  or  upon  these  poor  people  of  Munster  !  Is 
it  not  clear  that  the  devil  reigns  there  in  person,  or, 
rather,  that  there  is  a  whole  troop  of  devils !  Let 
us,  however,  recognize  here  the  iufinite  grace  and 
mercy  of  God.  After  Germany,  by  innumerable 
blasphemies  and  the  blood  of  so  many  innocents, 
has  deserved  so  severe  a  rod,  still  the  Father  of  all 
mercy  withholds  the  devil  from  striking  his  deadliest 
blow,  and  gives  us  paternal  warning  by  tlie  gross 
game  Satan  is  playing  at  MuuHter.  God's  {>ower 
constrains  the  spirit  of  a  hundn>d  wiles  to  sc>t  about 
his  work  awkwardly  and  unskilfullv,  in  order  to 
allow  us  time  to  escape  by  repentance  from  the 
better-aimed  blows  reserved  for  us.  In  fact,  for 
the  spirit  who  seeks  to  deceive  the  world  to  begin 
by  taking  women,  by  stretching  forth  the  hand  to 
grasp  honours  and  the  kingly  sword,  or  else,  by 
slaughtering  {)eo[>le,  is  too  gross.  All  can  see  that 
such  a  spirit  only  seeks  its  own  elevation,  and  to 
crush  all  besides.  To  deceive,  you  should  don  a  grey 
gown,  assume  a  sad  and  piteous  air,  refuse  money, 
eat  no  meat,  fly  women  like  poison,  reject  as  dam- 
nable all  tcm|)oral  power,  refuse  the  sword,  then 
stoop  gently  down  and  stealthily  pick  up  crown, 
sword,  and  keys.  A  show  like  this  might  deceive 
even  the  wise  and  spiritual.  There  were  a  fine 
devil,  with  feathers  finer  than  peacock  or  pheasant  I 
But  to  seize  the  crown  so  impudently,  to  take  not 
only  one  wife,  but  as  many  as  caprice  and  lust  dic- 
tates !  Ah  !  this  is  the  act  of  a  devilkin  in  his 
horn-book;  or  else,  of  the  true  Satan,  the  learned 
anil  able  Satan,  but  fagoted  by  Gcxl's  hands  with 
such  potent  chains  as  to  be  unable  to  act  more  cun- 
ningly. And  so  the  Lord  warns  us  to  dread  his 
chahtisemonts,  lest  ho  leave  the  field  free  to  a 
learned  devil,  who  will  attack  us,  not  with  the 
A,  fi,  C,  but  with  the  true  text,  the  difficult  text 
If  he  does  such  things  as  a  devilkin  at  school,  what 
would  ho  not  do  as  a  rational,  wise,  learned,  lawyer- 
like doctor  of  divinity  devil  ? 

•* .  .  .  When  God,  in  his  wrath,  deprives  us  of 
his  word,  no  deceit  of  the  devil's  is  too  gross.  The 
first  attempts  of  Mahomet  were  gross;  yet,  God  in- 
terposing no  obstacle  in  his  way,  a  damnable  and 


infamous  empire  has  grown  ap,  as  all  the  worid 
knows:  and  if  Grod  had  not  been  our  aid  againt 
MUuzer,  a  Turkish  empire  would    have   ariMB 
through  him,  like  unto  Mahomet's.    In  fine,  no 
spark  is  so  small,  but  that,  if  Grod  sujflren  the  devil 
to  blow  at  it,  a  fire  may  be  kindled  to  consuiue  the 
whole  world.     The  best  weapon  against  the  devil  ii 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  word  of  God.     Tht 
devil  is  a  spirit,  and  laughs  at  cuirass,  hone,  aad 
horseman.      But  our  lords,  bishops,  and  prineai 
will  not  allow  the  Gos|)el  to  be  preached,  and  souk 
to  be  rescued  from  the  devil  by  the  divine  word: 
they  think  throat-cutting  sufficient,  and  so  rob  the 
devil  of  bodies  whilst  leaving  him  souls.    They  will 
succeed  in  like  manner  as  the  Jews,  who  thought  to 
exterminate  Christ  by  crucifying  him.  .  .  .    The 
Munsterites,  among  other  blasphemies,  speak  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ  as  if  he  did  not  oome  (audi  b 
their  language)  of  the  seed  of  Mary,  and  yet  wuof 
the  seed  of  David.     But  they  do  not  explain  them* 
selves  clearly.     The  devil  keeps  the  hot  soup  in  his 
mouth,  and  only  mutters  mum,  mssi,  meaning,  pn>- 
bablv,  to  infer  worse.     All  that  one  can  ma£e  ost 
is,  tliat  according  to  them,  Mary's  seed  or  fiedi 
caimot  redeem  us.     Well,  devil !  mutter  and  B^ 
as  you  list,  that  one  little  word  6orf»  overthrows  iH 
you  say.     In  all  tongues,  and  over  all  the  eSIti^ 
tlie  child  of  flesh  and  blood,  who  issues  firom  the 
entrails  of  woman,  is  said  to  be  6one,  and  nothiog 
else.     Now,  Scripture  every  where  says,  that  Jem 
Christ  is  6orA  of  his  mother  Mary,  and  is  her  first- 
born.   So  speak  Isaiah,  Gabriel,  &e.    *  Thou  ihilt 
ctmceive,  &c.'    To  conceive,  my  duck,  does  not  mesD 
to  be  a  funnel  through  which  water  flows  (aooordisg 
to  the  Manichean  blasphemy),  but  that  a  child  i 
taken  out  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  his  mother^  ii 
nourished  in  her,  grows  in  her,  and   is  at  last 
brought  into  the  world.     The  other  tenet  main- 
tained by  these  folk,  namely,  that  infant  baptim 
is  a  pagan  rite,  is  similarly  gross.     And  since  tbej 
regard  all  that  the  wicked  possess  as  unholy,  whv 
did  they  not  reject  the  g<dd,  silver,  and  otliergnodi 
they  took  from   the  wicked  in   Munster  I  Thty 
ought  to  coin  quite  new  gold  and  silver.  . .  Tbev 
wicked  kingdom  is  so  visibly  a  kingdom  ofgruv 
imposture  and  revolt,  that  it  recks  not  to  speak  of 
it.     I  have  already  said  too  much." 


CHAPTER  IIL 

A.D.  1536  —  1540. 

LArrsa  TCAai  or  lcthes'i  life.— poltoaiit  of  ns 
x.AMi>oaAvx  or  HXtlX,  fto. 

The  momentary  union  of  the  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants against  the  Anabaptists,  left  them  only  the 
greater  enemies.  A  general  council  was  talked  of; 
but  the  po{»e  dreaded  it,  and  the  Protestants  re- 
jected it  beforehand.  **  I  hear  from  the  diet  that 
the  emperor  urges  a  council  on  our  friends,  and  b 
in<iigiiant  at  their  refusal.  I  cannot  understand 
these  monstrosities.  The  pope  asserts  that  heretiei 
cannot  sit  in  a  council ;  the  emperor  wishes  as  to 
consent  to  the  council  and  its  decrees.  Perfaa|iB 
God  is  turning  them  mad.  .  .  .  But  their  mad  de- 
sign, no  doubt,  is,  tliat  since  pope,  emperor, 
church,  and  diets  have  failed,  they  will  try  to  C17 
us  down  by  representing  us  as  so  lost  and  despcamfes, 
as  to  reject  the  oounoU  which  wa  have  m  oftn 
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for.  See  Satan's  clevemefls  against  the  poor 
a  God,  who,  undoubtedly,  will  be  put  to  it  to 
floeh  well-laid  snares !  .  .  .  Now,  it  is  the 
Hio  will  make  a  mock  of  them  who  mock 
If  we  agree  to  a  council  so  disposed  towards 
ij  did  we  not  fire-and-twenty  years  since 
;  to  the  pope,  the  lord  of  councils  and  to  all 
Ur  (July  9th,  1546.) 
mneil  might  hare  concentrated  the  catholic 
shy,  but  could  not  have  re-establbhed  the 
tt  the  church.  The  question  could  be  settled 
IS  only.  The  Protestants  had  already  driven 
Mtrians  out  of  Wirtemberg,  had  despoiled 
of  Brunswick,  who  was  turning  the  execu- 
the  decrees  of  the  Imperial  Chamber  into  a 
of  profit  for  himself,  and  were  encouraging 
ahbishop  of  Cologne  to  follow  the  example  of 
of  Brandenburg,  and  secularize  his  arch- 
rie^  which  would  have  given  them  a  majority 
deietoral  council.  However,  some  attempts 
tin  made  at  reconciliation,  and  conferences 
ly  opened  at  Worms  and  Ratisbon  (a.d. 
1541 X  ^  which  Luther  did  not  even  think  it 
try  to  bQ  present.  He  writes  that  he  hears 
tdanchUion  that  the  numbers  of  learned  per- 
■y  from  all  quarters,  in  the  synod  at  Worms, 
a  all  precedent ;  and,  speaking  of  the  strata- 
VMyrted  to  by  the  Catholic  party,  says,  '<  One 
fiyicy  one  saw  Satan  himself,  with  the  break 
,  miming  to  and  fro  in  a  vain  search  for  some 
rk  enough  to  shut  out  the  light  which  pur- 
Im.**  (Jan.  9th,  1541.)  Luther's  opinion 
aired  upon  ten  articles,  which  had  been 
vptm  by  the  two  parties,  when  the  elector, 
I  that  they  were  about  to  be  forwarded  with- 
og  first  submitted  to  him,  drew  up  a  reply 
r ;  an  interference  which  would  have  aroused 
**•  indignation  some  years  before,  but  by  this 
B  aeems  to  have  felt  wearied  and  disgusted 
the  eoneciousnesB  that  his  labours  to  re- 
di  evangelical  purity,  had  only  furnished  the 
f  the  earth  with  the  means  of  satisfying  their 
rial  ambition.  **  Our  excellent  prince  has  given 
eonditions  of  peace  to  read,  which  he  intends 
loae  to  the  emperor  and  our  adversaries.  I 
t  they  consider  the  whole  affair  as  a  comedy 
layed  amongst  them,  whilst  it  is  a  tragedy  be- 
Sod  and  Satan,  in  which  Satan  triumphs,  and 
humiliated.  But  the  catastrophe  will  come, 
the  Almighty,  author  of  this  tragedy,  will 
\  the  victory."  (April  4th,  1541.) 
noticed  at  an  early  period  of  this  narrative, 
(iancholy  state  of  dependance  in  which  the 
latioo  was  placed  on  the  princes  that  es- 
the  cause.  Luther  had  time  to  foresee  the 
These  princes  were  men,  with  men's 
s  and  passions;  and  hence  concessions, 
without  being  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
lorniation,  seemed  to  redound  little  to  the 
of  the  reformers.  The  most  warlike  of 
vineeB,  the  hot-headed  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
ted  to  Luther  and  the  Protestant  ministers, 
s  health  would  not  allow  of  his  confining 
f  to  one  wife.  His  instructions  to  Bucer  for 
{otiatlon  of  this  matter  with  the  theologians 
temberg,  are  a  curious  mixture  of  sensuality, 
jooa  fears,  and  of  daring  simplicity.  **  Ever 
[  hare  been  married,"  he  writes,  '*  I  have 
I  adnltery  and  fornication  ;  and  as  I  won't 
I  this  way  of  living,  I  cannot  present  myself 


at  the  holy  table  ;  for  St.  Paul  has  said,  that  the 
adulterer  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
He  proceeds  to  state  the  reasons  which  drive  him 
into  this  course  :  **  My  wife  is  neither  good-looking 
nor  good-tempered  ;  she  is  not  sweet ;  she  drinks, 
and  my  chamberlains  can  tell  what  she  then  does, 
&c.  I  am  of  a  warm  complexion,  as  the  physicians 
can  prove  ;  and  as  I  often  attend  the  imperial 
diets,  where  the  body  is  pampered  with  high  living, 
how  am  I  to  manage  there  without  a  wife,  espe- 
cinlly  as  I  can't  be  always  taking  a  seraglio  about 
with  me  1  .  .  .  How  can  I  punish  fornication  and 
other  crimes,  when  all  may  turn  round  and  say, 
'Master,  begin  with  yourself!'  .  .  .  Were  I  to 
take  up  arms  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  I  could  only  do 
so  with  a  troubled  conscience,  for  I  should  say  to 
myself,  'If  you  die  in  this  war,  you  go  to  the 
devil.'  ...  I  have  read  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  carefully,  and  find  no  other  help  indi- 
cated than  to  take  a  second  wife  ;  and  I  ask  before 
Grod,  why  cannot  I  do  what  Abraham,  Jacob, 
David,  Lamech,  and  Solomon  have  done  t"  The 
question  of  polygamy  had  been  agitated  from  the 
very  beginning  of  Protestantbm,  which  professed 
to  restore  the  world  to  scriptural  life  ;  and,  what- 
ever his  repugnance,  Luther  durst  not  condemn 
the  Old  Testament.  Besides,  the  Protestants  held 
marriage  to  be  rev  poUticOy  and  subject  to  the  reguhi- 
tions  of  the  civil  power.  Luther,  too,  had  already 
held,  theoretically,  and  without  advising  it  to  be 
put  in  practice,  the  very  doctrine  advanced  by  the 
landgrave.  He  had  written  years  before:  ..."  I 
confess,  I  cannot  say  that  polygamy  is  repugnant 
to  Holy  Scripture,  yet  would  not  have  the  practice 
introduced  amonest  Christians,  who  ought  to  abstain 
even  from  what  is  lawful,  in  order  to  avoid  scandal, 
and  in  order  to  maintain  that  honettas  (decorum) 
which  St.  Paul  requireth  under  all  circumstances." 
(Jan.  13th,  1524.)  "Polygamy  is  not  allowable 
amongst  Christians,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity, as  when  a  man  is  forced  to  separate  from 
a  leprous  wife,  &c."  .  .  .  (March  21st,  1527.) 
Having  one  day  put  the  case  to  doctor  Basilius, 
whether  a  man,  whose  wife  was  afflicted  with  some 
incurable  malady,  might  take  a  concubine,  and 
receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  Luther  ob- 
served, "  It  would  be  of  dangerous  precedent,  since 
excuses  might  be  daily  invented  for  procuring  di- 
vorces." (a.d.  1539.) 

Luther  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  land- 
grave's message.  AU  the  theologians  of  Wittem- 
berg  assembled  to  draw  up  an  answer,  and  the 
result  was  a  compromise.  He  was  allowed  a 
double  marriage,  on  condition  that  his  second  wife 
should  not  be  publicly  recognized.  "  Your  highness 
must  be  aware  of  the  difference  between  establish- 
ing a  universal  and  granting  an  exceptional  law. 
.  .  .  We  cannot  publicly  sanction  a  plurality  of 
wives.  .  .  .  We  pray  your  highness  to  consider  the 
dangers  in  which  a  man  would  stand  who  should 
introduce  a  Uw  that  would  disunite  families,  and 
plunge  them  into  endless  law-suits.  .  .  .  Your 
highness's  constitution  is  weak,  you  sleep  badly, 
and  your  health  requires  every  care.  .  .  .  The 
great  Scanderbeg  often  exhorted  his  soldiers  to 
chastity,  saying  that  nothing  was  so  injurious  in 
their  calling  as  incontinence.  .  .  .  We  pray  your 
highness  seriously  to  take  into  consideration  the 
scandals,  cares,  labours,  griefs,  and  infirmities 
herein  brought  under  your  notice.  ...  If,  never- 
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thelem,  your  highness  is  fully  resolved  to  take  a 
second  wife,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  marriage 
should  be  secret  .  .  .  Given  at  Wittemberg,  after 
the  festival  of  St.  Nicholas,  1539. — Martin  Lutiirr, 
Philip  Melanchtuon,  Martin  Bucer,  Antont 
CoRviN,  Adam,  John  Lening,  Justin  Wintfert, 
Dyonisius  Melanther." 

It  was  hard  for  Luther,  who,  both  as  theologian 
and  as  a  father  of  a  family,  was  identified  with  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie,  to  declare  that  in  virtue 
of  the  Old  Testament  two  wives  might  scat  them- 
selves, with  their  jenlousies  and  their  hates,  at  the 
same  domestic  hearth  ;  and  he  groaned  under  this 
cross.  '*  As  to  the  Macedonian  business,  grieve  not 
overmuch,  since  things  are  come  to  that  paKs,  that 
neither  joy  nor  sadness  availeth.  Why  kill  our- 
selves i  Why  allow  sorrow  to  banish  the  thoughts 
of  him  who  has  overcome  all  deaths  and  all  sor- 
rows ?  Did  not  he  who  conquered  the  devil  and 
judged  the  prince  of  this  world,  at  the  self-same 
time  judge  and  conquer  this  scandal  1  .  .  .  Let 
Satan  ti'iumph,  and  let  us  be  neither  chagrined  nor 
grieved,  but  let  us  rejoice  in  Christ,  who  will  dis- 
comfit all  our  enemies/'  (June  18th,  1540.)  He 
seems  to  have  looked  to  the  emperor's  interfering. 
**  If  Ceesar  and  the  empire  will,  as  they  perforce 
must,  put  a  stop  to  this  scandal,  an  edict  will  soon 
stay  It,  and  prevent  its  being  hereafter  used  as  either 
a  right  or  an  exunple."  From  this  time  forward, 
Luther's  letters,  and  those  of  Melanchthon,  are  full 
of  disgust  and  sadness. 

On  Luther's  being  asked  for  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  court  of  Dresden,  he  replies,  that 
he  has  lost  all  credit  and  influence  there  ;  in  that 
**  worldly  court,"  as  he  sometimes  calls  it.  To  a 
friend  (Lauterbaeh)  he  writes  :  **  I  will  be  present 
at  your  marriage  in  mind,  not  in  body,  bcuig  hin- 
dered, not  only  by  pressure  of  business,  but  by  the 
fear  of  offending  the  Mamelukes  and  queen  of  the 
kingdom  (the  duchess  Catherine  of  Saxony !)  for 
who  is  not  offended  with  Luther's  folly  !"  **  You 
ask  me,  my  dear  Jonas,  to  write  an  occasional 
word  of  comfort  to  you.  But  1  stand  much  more 
in  need  of  your  letters  to  revive  me,  who,  like  Lot, 
have  so  much  to  endure  in  the  midst  of  this  infa- 
mous and  Satanic  ingratitude,  tliis  horrible  con- 
tempt for  the  Lord*s  word.  ...  I  must,  tlien,  see 
Satan  take  possession  of  the  hearts  of  those  who 
fancy  that  the  chiefest  seats  in  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  are  reserved  for  them  alone  I"  The  Pro- 
testants were  already  begiiming  to  relax  from  their 
severity  of  manners,  and  the  bagnios  were  re- 
opened. **  Better,"  exclaims  Luther,  "  not  to  have 
driven  out  Satan,  than  to  bring  him  bctck  in  greater 
force."  (Sept  13th,  1540.) 

**  The  pope,  the  emperor,  the  Frenchman,  and 
Ferdinand,  have  despatched  a  magnificent  em- 
bassy to  the  Turks  to  demand  peace  ....  and, 
last  of  all,  for  fear  of  offending  the  eyes  of  the 
Turks,  the  ambasHadors  have  put  themselves  into 
Turkish  robes.  I  trust  these  are  blessed  signs  of 
the  approaching  end  of  all  things  !"  (July  17th, 
1545.) 


To  Jonas.  *'  Hark  in  thy  ears  !  I  shrewdly  sim* 
pect  tliat  we  Lutherans  shall  be  packed  off  to  fight 
the  Turks  single-handed.  King  Ferdinand  bu 
removed  the  war-chest  from  Bohemia,  and  forbade 
a  single  soldier  to  stir,  and  the  emperor  does 
nothing  ;  as  if  it  were  settled  that  we  should  be 
exterminated  by  the  Turks."  (Dec.  29th,  154i) 
**  Nothing  new  here,  except  that  the  marg;rave  of 
Brandenburg  is  getting  evil  spoken  of  by  every 
one,  with  regard  to  the  war  in  Hungary.  They 
speak  just  the  same  of  Ferdinand.  I  descr}'  lo 
many  and  such  probable  reasons  for  it,  that  I  eto- 
not  help  believing  there  is  horrible  and  deadly 
treachery  there."  (Jan.  26th,  1542.^  « I  wk, 
what  will  be  the  end  of  this  horrible  treachery 
of  the  princes  and  kings!"  (Dec  16th,  1543.) 
'*May  God  avenge  us  on  the  incendiaries  (Luther 
speaks,  almost  every  month,  of  fires  oecnrring  at 
Wittemberg).  Satan  has  devised  a  new  plan  for 
getting  rid  of  us.  Our  wine  is  poisoned,  and  lime 
mixed  with  our  milk.  Twelve  persons  have  been 
killed  by  poisoned  wine  at  Jena.  Perhaps  they 
died  of  excess  of  drink  ;  but  at  all  events,  it  ii 
given  out  for  certain  that  dealers  have  been  de- 
tected selling  poisoned  milk  at  Magdeburg  and 
Northuso."  (April,  1541.)  He  writes  to  Amsdorf, 
on  occasion  of  the  plague  at  Magdeburg  :  **  What 
you  tell  me  of  the  alarm  felt  of  the  pla^e,  reminds 
me  of  what  I  observed  some  years  since ;  and  I 
am  surprised  to  see  that  the  more  life  in  Christ 
Jesus  is  preached,  the  stronger  grows  the  fear  of 
death  ;  whether  this  fear  were  lessened,  during 
the  reign  of  the  pope,  by  a  false  hope  of  life,  and 
that  now  the  true  hope  of  life  is  plaoed  before  the 
people,  they  feel  how  weak  nature  is  to  believe 
in  the  conqueror  of  death,  or  that  God  tempts  at 
by  these  weaknesses,  and  allows  Satan  to  grow 
bolder  and  stronger  on  account  of  this  aliuinl 
Whilst  we  believed  in  the  pope,  we  were  as  drunk- 
ards, men  asleep,  or  fools,  mistaking  death  for  life^ 
that  is,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  death  and  of  God's 
wrath.  Now  that  the  light  has  shone  upon  iM,and 
that  God's  wrath  is  letter  known,  nature  bM 
shaken  off  sleep  and  folly,  and  hence  greater  fear 
than  before.  .  .  .  Here  I  apply  the  passage  of  the 
seventy-first  Psalm, '  Catt  me  not  airav  in  the  Ume 
d'age  ;  fortahe  me  not  vhen  my  itren^k  failtth  aw:' 
For  I  think  that  these  are  the  latter  days  of 
Christ,  and  the  time  of  casting  down  ;  that  i% 
the  time  of  the  last  great  assault  of  the  devil, 
as  David,  in  his  latter  days,  weakened  by  yean, 
would  have  fallen  before  the  giant,  had  not  Abiabai 
come  to  his  aid.  ...  1  have  learnt  almost  all  this 
year  to  sing  with  St.  Paul,  *  As  dying,  and  hAoid, 
ve  lire  ;*  and  '  By  vour  rejoicing,  which  I  Aoce  m 
Ckritt  Jems  our  Lord,  I  die  daiiy.'  When  he  aayt 
to  the  Corinth  ianfi,  */n  dtothe  oft,*'thim  was  not 
meditating  or  speculating  on  death,  but  the  tentt- 
tion  of  death  itself,  as  if  hope  of  life  there  were 
none."  (Nov.  20th,  1538.)  «I  trust  that  with 
tkis  rending  of  the  world,  Christ  will  hasten  fail 
coming  and  crush  the  globe  to  atoms,  vt  Jradm 
iUabatur  orbit."  (Feb.  12th,  1538.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 
umnK't  coimfttATTovt  ov  ooMxtrio  life,  oh  wivbi 

▲VB  CBlLOBXir,   AXO  OK  NATUB.E. 

Let  m  pause  in  this  sad  history  of  the  last  years 
of  his  public  life,  and  retire  with  Luther  into  his 
private  life,  seat  ourselves  at  his  table,  by  the  side 
of  his  wife,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  children  and 
friends,  and  listen  to  the  grave  words  of  the  pious 
lod  tender  father  of  a  family. 

*The  man  who  insults  preachers  and  women, 
wiU  never  succeed  well.  From  women  proceed  chil- 
dren,  the  future  heads  of  families  and  of  the  state. 
To  despise  them,  is  to  despise  God  and  man." 
*The  Saxon  law  is  too  hard  in  giving  the  widow  a 
diair  and  her  distaff  only.  The  first  we  should 
mterpret  to  mean,  a  house  ;  the  second,  her  main- 
Imance.  We  pay  our  lacquey  ;  what  do  I  say, 
W9  giro  more  to  a  beggar  I"  **  There  can  be  no 
iaahtf  that  women  who  die  in  the  faith  in  child- 
bearings  are  saved,  because  they  die  fulfilling  the 
Old  for  which  God  created  them."  **  In  the  Low 
CoantrieSy  the  priest,  on  his  induction,  chooses 
aoHne  little  girl  as  his  betrothed,  in  sign  of  hon- 
tnring  the  marriage  state." 

Luiber  being  asked  whether  a  Christian 
fveaeher,  who  is  bound  to  suffer  imprisonment  and 
poseeation  for  the  word's  sake,  ought  not  much 
man  to  do  without  marriage!  replied:  ''It  is 
laner  to  endure  imprisonment  than  desire,  as  I 
know  in  my  own  person.  The  more  I  strove  to 
naeenUe  and  subdue  the  flesh,  the  more  I  lusted. 
Even  though  gifted  with  chastity,  one  ought  to 
aarrjr  to  spite  the  pope.  .  .  •  Had  I  been  seized 
with  a  fatal  illness,  I  should  have  wished  to  sum- 
■onsome  pious  maid  to  my  death-bed,  and  wed  her, 
presenting  her  with  two  silver  goblets  as  a  wedding- 
gift  and  morrow's  present  (jnorgengabe),  in  order  to 
ibew  bow  I  honoured  marriage."  To  a  friend  he 
vritcs:  **  If  you  lust,  marry.  You  want  a  wife  at 
ODee  beantifol,  pious,  and  rich.  Well,  you  can  have 
Me  painted,  with  red  cheeks  and  white  limbs,  and 
Mdi  are  the  most  pious;  but  they  are  worth  nothing 
far  kitcfaeo  or  couch.  ...  No  one  will  ever  have  to 
tepent  rising  eariy  and  marrying  young.  ...  It 
ii  BO  more  poauble  to  do  without  a  wife  than  with- 
Iff  and  drinking.  Conceived,  nourished, 
iuin  the  body  of  woman,  our  flesh  is  mainly 
and  it  is  impossible  for  us  ever  to  separate 
vhoUy  from  her.  .  .  .  Had  I  wished  to  make  love, 
I  ehcmld  have  taken  thirteen  years  ago  to  Ave 
Schonfeldin,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  doctor  Basilius, 
die  Pmssian  physician.  At  that  time  I  did  not 
bve  my  Catherine,  whom  I  suspected  of  being 
prood  and  haughty  ;  but  it  was  God's  will ;  it  was 
us  will  that  I  should  take  pity  on  her,  and  I  have 
God  be  praised,  to  be  satisfied." 

"  The  greatest  grace  Grod  can  bestow  is  to  have  a 
f{ood  and  pious  husband,  with  whom  you  may  live 
ia  pcaee,  to  whom  you  can  trust  every  thing,  even 
you  body  and  yonr  life,  and  by  whom  you  have 


little  children.  Catherine,  thou  hast  a  pious  hus- 
band, who  loves  thee;  thou  art  an  empress.  Thanks 
be  to  God!" 

Alluding  to  immorality  in  men,  Luther  observed: 
"  Let  them  know  that  they  are,  after  all,  but  des- 
pisers  of  the  sex,  who  were  not  created  for  their 
brutal  pleasures.  .  .  'Tis  a  great  thing  for  a  young 
girl  to  be  always  loved,  and  the  devil  but  seldom 
allows  it.  .  .  My  hostess  of  Eisenach  said  well, 
when  I  was  a  student  there:  *  There  it  no  sweeter 
plecuure  upon  earth  than  to  be  loted  by  a  voman* " 

**  On  St.  Martin's  day  (doctor  Martin  Luther's 
birth-day),  master  Anibrosius  Brend  came  to  ask 
him  his  niece  in  marriage.  . .  .  One  day,  surprising 
them  in  close  conversation,  he  burst  out  laughing, 
and  said:  *  I  am  not  surprised  at  a  lover  having  so 
much  to  say  to  his  mistress;  can  they  ever  tire! 
We  must  not  put  them  out  of  the  way;  they  have  a 
privilege  above  law  and  custom  I'  When  he  be- 
trothed her  to  him,  he  addressed  him  as  follows: — 
'  Sir,  and  dear  friend,  I  give  you  this  young  maid, 
such  as  God  in  his  goodness  gave  her  unto  me.  1 
confide  her  to  your  hands.  May  God  bless  you, 
sanctify  your  union,  and  make  it  happy  I' " 
"  Being  present  at  the  marriage  of  John  Luffte's 
daughter,  he  led  her  to  her  bed  after  supper,  and 
said  to  the  husband,  that,  according  to  common 
custom,  he  was  to  be  master  of  the  house  .... 
when  the  wife  was  not  in  it;  and,  in  token  of  this, 
he  took  one  of  the  husband's  shoes,  and  put  it  on 
the  top  of  the  bed,  showing  that  he  so  assumed  do- 
minion and  government." 

Being  one  dav  in  very  high  spirits  at  table,  **  Be 
not  scandalized,"  he  said,  '*  to  see  me  so  merry.  I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  bad  news  to-day,  and 
have  just  read  a  letter  violently  abusing  me.  Our 
affairs  must  be  going  on  well,  since  the  devil  is 
storming  so  1" 

'*  Were  I  to  make  love  again,  I  would  have  an 
obedient  wife  carved  for  me  in  stone ;  I  should 
despair  of  getting  one  any  other  way."  **  Strange 
thoughts  come  mto  one's  head  the  first  year  of 
marriage.  When  at  table,  one  says  to  oneself, 
'Just  now  thou  wert  alone,  now  Uiou  art  two* 
[•dbander).  On  awaking,  one  sees  another  head 
by  the  side  of  one's  own.  The  first  year  my 
Catherine  used  to  sit  by  mo  whilst  I  was  studying, 
and,  not  knowing  what  to  say,  she  asked  me, '  Sir 
doctor,  in  Prussia,  is  not  the  m&Ure  d'hotel  the 
margrave's  brother!*"  "There  should  be  no 
delay  between  the  betrothals  and  the  marriage.  .  . 
Friends  interpose  obstacles.  ....  All  my  best 
friends  kept  crying,  'Don't  take  her,  take  an- 
other.' "  "A  sure  sign  that  God  is  hostile  to  the 
papacy  is,  that  he  has  refused  it  the  blessing  of 
corporeal  fruit  (children).  .  .  .  When  Eve  was 
brought  before  Adam,  he  was  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  gave  her  the  most  beautiful  and  glorious 
of  names,  calling  her  Eva,  that  is,  mother  of  all 
living.  He  did  not  call  her  his  wifo,  but  mother, 
mother  of  all  living.    This  is  woman's  glory,  and 
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moet  precious  ornament.  She  ia  Font  oihnium 
TtftffitiMm,  the  source  of  all  human  life  ;  a  brief 
phrase,  but  such  as  neither  Demoethenes  nor 
Cicero  could  have  expressed.  The  Holy  Ghost 
here  speaks  by  our  first  father,  and  having  passed 
so  noble  a  eulogy  on  marriage,  it  is  but  right  in  us 
to  extenuate  the  weaknesses  of  women.  No  more 
did  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  despise  mar- 
riage. He  is  himself  bom  of  woman,  which  is  a 
high  testimony  to  marriage." 

^  We  find  an  image  of  marriage  in  all  creatures, 
not  only  in  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  but  in  trees  and 
stones  too.  Every  one  knows  that  there  are  trees, 
like  the  apple  and  the  pear  tree,  which  are,  as  it 
were,  husband  and  wife,  which  desiderate  each 
other,  and  which  thrive  more  when  they  arc  planted 
together.  The  same  is  observable  of  stones,  espe- 
cially precious  stones,  such  as  the  coral,  emerald, 
and  others.  The  sky,  also,  is  the  husband  of  the 
earth,  vivifying  it  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  by  the 
rain  and  the  wind,  and  so  leading  it  to  bear  all  sorts 
of  plants  and  fruits.*' 

The  doctor's  little  children  were  standing  before 
the  table,  anxiously  watching  the  fishes  that  were 
being  served  up,  when  he  remarked, — "  If  you 
wish  to  see  the  image  of  a  soul  in  the  fruition  of 
hope,  there  it  is.  Ah  !  would  we  could  look  forward 
to  the  life  to  come  with  the  same  delight."  His 
little  girl,  Madeleine,  being  brought  in  to  sing  to  her 
cousin  the  song  beginning.  The  pope  intoket  the  «m- 
peror  and  the  king$,  &c.,  and  refusing,  notwith- 
standing coaxing  and  threats,  the  doctor  said, 
"  Nothing  good  comes  of  force  :  without  grace,  the 
works  of  the  law  are  valueless."  *'  I  see  nothing 
contradictory  in  the  injunction,  Serte  the  Lord  iri^ 
fear  and  rejoice  with  trembling.  My  little  John  does 
so  with  regard  to  me,  but  I  cannot  with  regard  to 
God.  When  writing,  or  otherwise  busied,  he  will 
begin  a  little  song,  and  if  he  sing  too  loud,  and  I 
check  him,  he  will  go  on,  but  to  himself,  and  with 
a  touch  of  fear.  So  Grod  wishes  us  to  be  alwa^'s 
cheerful,  yet  with  awe  and  reserve."  One  new- 
year's  day,  he  and  his  wife  were  exceedingly  put 
out  at  being  unable  to  still  the  baby,  who  kept  on 
screaming  more  than  an  hour ;  at  last,  he  said, 
"These  are  the  vexations  of  married  life.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  reason  none  of  the  Fathers  has  written 
any  thing  remarkably  good  on  the  subject.  Jerome 
has  spoken  degradingly,  I  should  almost  say  in  an 
anti- Christian  spirit,  of  marriage.  ...  St.  Augus- 
tin  on  the  contrary."  .  .  .  His  wife  placing  his 
Youngest  child  in  his  arms,  he  observed,  *'  Would  I 
had  died  at  this  age  ;  willingly  would  I  forego  any 
honour  I  may  obtain  in  tiiis  world  to  die  an  in- 
fant!" The  child  dirtying  him,  he  said,  *<0h  I 
how  much  more  must  our  Lord  endure  with  us 
than  a  mother  with  her  child."  He  addressed  his 
baby  with,  '*  Thou  art  our  Lord's  innocent  little 
fool,  living  under  grace  and  not  under  the  law. 
Thou  art  without  fear  or  anxiety,  and  all  that  thou 
digest  is  well  done."  "  Children  are  the  happiest 
We  old  fools  are  ever  distressing  ourselves  with 
diHputes  about  the  word,  constantly  asking  our- 
selves, '  Is  it  true  ?  Is  it  possible  !  How  can  it 
be  possible  V  Children,  in  their  pure  and  guile- 
less faith,  have  no  doubts  on  matters  appertaining 
to  salvation.  .  .  .  Like  them,  we  ought  to  trust  for 
salvation  to  the  simple  word  ;  but  the  devil  is 
ever  throwing  some  stumbling-block  in  our  way." 
Another  time,  as  his  wife  was  giving  the  breast  to 


his  little  Martin,  he  said,  ''The  pope  and  duke 
George  hate  this  child,  and  all  belonging  to  me,  as 
do  their  partizans  and  the  devil.  However,  they 
give  no  uneasiness  to  the  dear  child,  and  he  does  not 
concern  himself  what  such  powerful  enemies  may  do. 
He  sticks  ^  the  teat,  or  crows  laughingly  aloud, 
and  leaves  them  to  grumble  their  fill."  One  day, 
that  Spalatin  and  Lenhart  Beier,  pastor  of  Zwickan, 
were  with  him,  he  pointed  to  his  little  Martin 
playing  with  a  doll,  and  said,  ''Even  such  were 
man's  thoughts  in  Paradise,  simple,  innocent,  and 
free  from  malice  or  hypocrisy  ;  he  must  have  been 
like  this  child  when  he  speaks  of  God  and  is  so 
sure  of  him.  What  must  have  been  Abraham's 
feelings  when  he  consented  to  oflTer  up  his  oidy 
son !  He  said  nothing  of  it  to  Sarah  ;  be  could 
not !  Of  a  verity,  I  should  dispute  Gk)d'8  com- 
mands were  he  to  order  me  such  a  thing."  On 
this,  the  doctor's  ^-ife  broke  in  with,  **  I  will  not 
believe  that  God  can  ask  any  one  to  kill  bis  own 
child." 

**  Ah  I  how  my  heart  sighed  after  mine  own,  when 
I  lay  sick  to  death  at  Smalkalde.  I  thought  that 
I  should  never  more  see  my  wife  or  little  ones; 
and  how  agonizing  was  the  thought  1  .  .  .  .  There 
is  no  one  who  can  so  overcome  the  flesh,  as  not  to 
feel  this  bent  of  nature.  Great  is  the  foree  of  the 
social  tie  which  knits  man  and  wife  togetlier." 

It  is  touching  to  see  how  each  tiling  that  at- 
tracted his  notice  led  Luther  to  pious  reflectioDS 
on  the  goodness  of  God,  on  the  state  of  man  before 
the  fall,  and  on  the  life  to  come;  as,  on  Dr.  Jonas 
laying  on  his  table  a  fine  bough  laden  with  cberriN^ 
his  wife's  delight  on  serving  up  a  dish  of  fish  fznni 
their  own  pond,  the  mere  sight  of  a  ruse,  &e.  .  •  . 
On  the  9th  of  April,  1539,  as  the  doctor  was  in 
his  garden,  gazing  attentively  at  the  trees,  respleo- 
deut  with  flowers  and  foliage^  he  exclaimed  with 
admiration,  *'  Glory  be  to  God,  who  thus  calls  to 
life  inanimate  creation  in  the  spring.  Look  at 
those  graceful  branches,  already  big  with  fmit. 
Fine  image  this  of  man's  resurrecticoi :  winter  is 
death  ;  summer  the  resurrection  1"  After  a  violent 
storm  on  the  evening  of  the  18ih  of  April,  I5S0, 
followed  by  a  kindly  rain,  which  restored  the  ver- 
dure  of  the  fields  and  trees,  he  exclaimed,  looking 
up  to  heaven,  "  This  is  tdy  gift,  O  my  God,  and  to 
us  ingrates,  full  of  wickedness  snd  covetoosnessi 
Thou  art  a  God  of  goodness  I  This  was  no  work 
of  Satan's;  no,  'twas  a  beneficent  thunder,  shaking 
the  earth,  and  opening  it  to  make  it  bear  its  firuits 
and  spread  a  perfume  similar  to  that  diffused  by 
the  prayer  of  the  pious  Christian."  Another  day, 
walking  on  the  Leipsic  road,  and  seeing  the  whole 
plain  covered  with  the  finest  wheat,  Luther  ex* 
claimed,  with  exceeding  fervour,  **  O  God  of  good- 
ness, this  fruitful  year  is  thy  giftl  Not  for  oor 
piety  is  this,  but  to  glorify  thy  holy  name.  Grant, 
O  my  God,  that  we  may  amend  our  lives  and  in- 
crease in  thy  Word!  With  thee  all  is  mirade. 
Thy  voice  brings  out  of  the  earth,  and  even  out  of 
the  arid  sand,  those  plants  and  those  beauteoot 
ears  of  wheat  which  gladden  the  sight.  O,  my 
Father,  give  all  thy  children  their  daily  bi^ad  1* 
One  evening,  noticing  a  little  burd  perched  on  a 
tree  as  if  to  take  up  its  roost  for  the  night,  be  said, 
"  This  little  thing  has  chosen  its  shelter,  and  is 
going  peacefully  to  sleep;  it  does  not  disturb  itself 
with  thoughts  of  where  it  shall  rest  to-montiw, 
but  composes  itself  tranquilly  oo  its  littie  bfueb^ 
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ind  learea  God  to  think  for  it"  Towards  evening, 
two  birds  began  to  build  their  nest  in  the  doctor's 
garden,  bat  were  frequently  disturbed  by  the 
passers  by:  ''Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  *' dear  little 
birds,  don't  fly  away;  I  wish  you  well  with  all  my 
heart,  if  you  would  only  believe  me  !  Even  so 
we  refuse  to  trust  in  God,  who,  far  from  wishing 
oar  harm^  has  given  his  own  Son  for  us." 


CHAPTER  II. 

na    SIBILS. — THB     VATRKES.  — THE     tCHOOLMKN. —  THB 

roPB.— covMCiLa. 

Docioft  Martin  Luther  had  written  with  chalk  on 
tl»c  wall,  behind  his  stove,  the  following  words: — 
"He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  isleastisfiiithful 
ii»»  in  mach:  and  he  that  is  unjust  in  the  least  is 
iinjint  also  in  much."  (Luke  xvi.  10.)  "  The  little 
iofknt  Jesus  (he  showed  him  painted  on  the  wall) 
ii  sleeping  in  the  ai*ms  of  Mary,  his  mother.  He 
vill  awake  one  day,  and  demand  an  account  of  what 
we  have  done."  One  day  that  Dr.  Jonas  was  by, 
whilst  Luther  was  being  shaved,  the  latter  said  to 
Urn:  ''Original  sin  is  within  us,  like  the  beard.  We 
take  it  ofiT  to-day,  and  have  a  smooth  face;  to-mor- 
row, it  is  grown  again,  and  it  will  not  cease  growing 
whilst  we  live.  Just  so,  original  sin  cannot  be  ex- 
tirpated in  us;  but  springs  up  our  life  long.  Never- 
theless, we  <»ught  to  resist  it  with  all  our  strength, 
lad  cut  it  off  without  delay."  "  Human  nature  is 
to  eorrupt  as  not  even  to  feel  a  want  of  heavenly 
things.  It  is  like  a  new-bom  child,  to  whom  one 
would  promise  in  vain  all  the  treasures  and  plca- 
nres  the  earth  yields  ;  the  child  is  without  a 
tliaaght,  and  knows  but  its  mother's  breast.  In 
like  manner,  when  the  Gospel  speaks  to  us  of 
eternal  life  through  Christ  Jesus,  we  turn  a  deaf 
esr,  harden  ourselves  in  the  flesh,  and  indulge  in 
frivoloos  and  peritthable  thoughts.  Human  nature 
dues  noteomprehend,  does  not  even  feel,  the  niortjil 
ill  which  weighs  it  down."  "  In  divine  things,  the 
Father  is  the  GrammaTf  for  he  imparts  words,  and 
ii  the  source  whence  flow  good,  pure,  and  harmo- 
tiiios  sayings.  The  Son  i^  Logic,  and  suggests  ar- 
lUi^emcAt,  order,  and  sequence  of  ideas.  The  Holy 
Gfaust  is  BkeUme,  stateH,  presses  home,  enlarges, 
ud  gives  life  and  strength,  so  as  to  impress  and 
hold  die  hearers'  hearts."  "  The  Trinity  occurs 
throogboat  creation.  In  the  sun  are  substance, 
ifiit,  and  beat ;  in  rivers,  substance,  curi*ent, 
isd  force.  So,  in  the  arts :  in  astronomy  are 
»»tioD,  light,  and  influence;  in  music,  the  three 
lotes,  re,  sit,  fa,  &c.  The  schoolmen  have  neg- 
kelcd  these  important  signs  for  silly  trifles."  "  The 
deeakigue  is  the  doetnne  ofdoctriMS  ;  the  creed,  the 
kutmj  (/kidaruM ;  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  prayer  of 
fnfen;  the  sacraments,  the  ceremonies  of  cere- 


On  his  being  asked  whether  those  who  had  lived 
in  the  darkness  of  popery,  and  had  not  known  the 
M— M»g  of  the  Gospel,  could  be  saved !  Luther  re- 
plied: "  I  know  not,  save,  perhaps,  through  bap- 
tim.  I  hare  seen  the  cross  held  out  to  many 
nunks,  on  their  death-bed,  as  was  then  the  cuHtom, 
and  they  may  have  been  saved  by  their  faith  in 
Christ's  merits  and  sufferings."  "  Cicero  is  far 
in  bis  moral  doctrine  to  Aristotle,  and 
and  laborious  man,  who  did  and  who 


sufiered  much.  I  hope  that  our  Lord  will  be 
merciful  unto  him  and  all  like  unto  him  ;  albeit  it 
belongs  not  to  us  to  speak  with  certainty.  That 
God  should  not  make  exceptions  and  establish 
distinctions  between  pagans,  is  what  one  cannot 
say.  There  will  be  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
much  larger  and  vaster  than  those  of  our  day." 
Being  asked  whether  the  offended  party  ought  to 
seek  pardon  of  the  offender,  Luther  replied,  "  No  ; 
Jesus  Christ  himself  has  set  us  no  example,  and 
has  left  us  no  command  of  the  kind.  It  is  enough 
to  pardon  off'ences  in  one's  heart ;  and  publicly,  if 
convenient,  and  prayed  so  to  do.  I,  indeed,  once 
went  to  ask  pardon  of  two  persons  who  had  offended 
me,  but  they  happened  to  be  from  home  ;  and 
I  now  thank  God  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  execute 
my  purpose."  Sighing  one  day  at  the  thought  of 
the  sectaries  who  despised  God's  woH,  "  Ah  I" 
he  exclaimed,  **  were  I  a  great  poet,  I  would  write 
a  magnificent  poem  on  the  utility  and  efflcacy  of  the 
divine  word.  Without  it.  .  .  .  For  many  years 
I  have  read  the  Bible  twice  a  year;  'tis  a  great  and 
mighty  tree,  each  word  of  which  is  a  branch.  I 
have  shaken  them  all,  so  curious  was  I  to  know 
what  each  branch  bore,  and  each  time  I  have 
shaken  off  a  couple  of  pears  or  apples."  "  For- 
merly, under  p.ipal  rules,  men  used  to  go  on  pil- 
grimages to  the  saints,  to  Rome,  to  Jerusalem,  to 
St.  James  of  Compostella,  to  expiate  their  sins. 
Now  we  may  make  Christian  pilgrimages  in  the 
faith.  When  we  read  attentively  the  prophets,  the 
psalms,  and  the  gospels,  we  peregrinate,  not  through 
the  holy  city,  but  through  our  thoughts  and  hearts, 
to  God.  That  is  visiting  the  true  promised  land, 
and  the  paradise  of  life  eternal."  **  What  are  the 
saints  compared  with  Christ !  Nothing  more  than 
small  drops  of  night-dew  on  the  beard  of  the 
bridegroom  and  in  the  curls  of  his  hair." 

Luther  did  not  like  the  miracUs  to  be  dwelt 
upon,  considering  this  kind  of  proof  as  secondary. 
"  The  convincing  proofs  are  in  God's  word.  Our 
opponents  read  the  translated  Bible  much  more 
than  we.  I  believe  that  duke  George  has  read  it 
more  carefully  than  all  the  nobles  on  our  side 
t<»gether.  *  Provided,*  I  hear  he  has  said,  *  pro- 
vided the  monk  have  flnished  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  he  may  be  off  when  he  likes.'"  He 
used  to  say  that  Melanchthon  had  forced  him  to 
translate  the  New  Testament. 

**  Let  our  adversaries  fume  and  rage.  God  has 
not  opposed  a  wall  of  stone  or  a  mountain  of  brass 
to  the  waves  of  the  sea  ;  a  bauk  of  sand  has  been 
enough." 

"In  my  early  days,  whilst  a  monk,  I  used  to  be 
fond  of  reading  my  Bible,  but  to  no  use  ;  I  merely 
made  Christ  a  Moses.  Now  I  have  found  my 
beloved  Christ.  May  I  be  thankful,  and  stedfast, 
and  suffer  for  his  sake  what  I  muy  be  called  upon 
to  suffer."  "  Why  do  we  teach  and  keep  the  ten 
commandments  ?  The  reascm  is,  that  nowhere  is 
the  natural  law  so  well  arranged  and  laid  down  as 
in  Moses.  I  wish  we  had  borrowed  from  him  in 
temporal  things  as  well ;  such  as  the  laws  with 
regard  to  the  bill  of  divorcementy  the  jubilee,  the 
year  of  release,  tithes,  &c.;  the  world  would  be 
all  the  better  governed.  ...  So,  the  Romans  took 
their  Twelve  Tables  from  the  Greeks.  ...  As 
regards  the  Sabbath  or  Sunday,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  keeping  it ;  but  if  we  do,  it  ought  to  be, 
not  on  account  of  Moses'  commandment,  but  be- 
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cause  nature  teaches  us  from  time  to  time  to  take 
a  day  of  rest,  in  order  that  men  and  animals  may 
recruit  their  strength,  and  that  we  may  attend  the 
preaching  of  God's  word.  Since  there  is  now-a- 
days  a  general  movement  towards  restoring  all 
things,  as  if  the  day  of  the  universal  restoration 
were  come,  it  has  come  into  my  head  to  tr}' 
whether  Moses  also  cannot  be  restored,  and  tlie 
rivers  recalled  to  their  source.  I  have  taken  care 
to  treat  every  subject  in  the  simplest  fohhion,  and 
to  avoid  mystical  niter pretations  as  they  are  called. 
...  I  see  no  other  reason  for  God's  chiK)8ing  to 
form  the  Jewish  people  by  these  ceremonies,  tlian 
his  knowledge  of  their  aptness  to  be  caught  by 
externals.  To  prevent  these  being  empty  phan- 
toms and  mere  images,  he  added  his  word  to  give 
them  weight  and  substance,  and  render  them  grave 
and  serious  matters.  I  have  subjoined  to  each 
chapter  brief  allegories  ;  not  that  I  set  much  store 
by  them,  but  to  anticipate  tlie  mania  many  have 
for  allegorical  writing  ;  as  we  perceive  in  Jerume, 
Origen,  and  other  ancient  writers  an  unfortunate 
and  sterile  habit  of  devising  allegories  to  recom- 
mend morality  and  works,  whereas  it  is  the  word 
and  faith  tliat  ought  to  be  insisted  on."  (April, 
152&.) 

**  My  prayer  is  the  Pattr  Notto" ;  and  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  blending  with  it  something  from  the 
Psalms,  in  order  to  confound  false  teachers,  and 
cover  them  with  shame.  There  is  no  prayer  com- 
parable to  the  Pater;  I  prefer  it  to  any  Psalm*." 
**  I  frankly  own  that  I  know  not  whether  or  no  I 
am  master  of  the  full  meaning  of  the  Psalms ; 
although  I  have  no  doubts  about  my  giving  tiivir 
correct  sense.  One  man  will  bo  mistaken  in  some 
passages  ;  another,  in  others.  I  see  things  which 
Augustin  overlooked  ;  and  others,  I  am  aware, 
will  see  things  which  I  miss.  Who  will  dare  to 
assert  that  he  has  completely  understood  a  single 
Psalm  !  Our  life  is  a  beginning  and  a  progress  ; 
not  a  consummation.  He  is  the  best,  who  comes 
nearest  to  the  Spirit.  There  are  stages  in  life  and 
action,  why  not  in  understanding !  The  apostle  says, 
that  we  proceed  from  knowledge  to  knowledge." 

Of  the  New  Tettament.  "  The  Gospel  of  St.  John 
is  the  true  and  pure  Gospel,  the  princi|>al  Gos|>ei, 
because  it  contains  more  of  Jesus  Christ's  own 
words  than  the  rest.  In  like  manner,  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  are  far  above  (M  the 
Gosi>els  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke. 
In  fine,  St.  John's  Gospel  and  tiis  First  Epistlo,  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  esuecially  those  to  the  Ilonians, 
Galatiaurt,  and  Ephcsians,  and  St.  Peter's  First 
Epistle,  are  the  books  which  show  thee  Jesus 
Christ,  and  which  teach  thee  all  that  it  is  necessary 
and  useful  for  thee  to  know,  though  thou  wert 
never  to  see  any  other  book."  He  did  not  con- 
sider either  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  or  the 
Epistle  of  St  James  of  apostolical  authority.  He 
says  of  that  of  St.  Jude  :  "  No  one  can  deny  that 
this  Epistle  is  an  extract  from  or  copy  of  the 
Second  of  St.  Peter  ;  the  words  are  almost  identi- 
cal. Jude  speaks  of  the  apostles  as  if  he  had  been 
their  disciple,  and  that  they  were  dead  ;  and  he 
cites  texts  and  events  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
Scripture." 

Luther's  opinion  on  the  Apocalypse  is  remark- 
able :  "  Every  one,"  he  says,  "  must  form  his  own 
judgment  on  this  work  according  to  his  lights  and 
*  So  layi  Montaigne  in  his  Ettapg, 


gifts.  I  do  not  wish  to  force  my  opinion  oo  aov 
one,  but  simply  speak  as  I  think.  I  look  upon  it 
as  being  neither  apostolic  nor  prophetic.**  .  .  And, 
in  another  passage,  **  Many  of  the  fathers  have  re- 
jected this  book  ;  and  it  is  free  to  all  to  think  of  it 
as  they  uhall  be  moved.  For  my  own  part,  I  can- 
not take  to  this  work.  One  reason  alone  would 
give  me  a  distaste  to  it ;  which  is,  that  Jetw 
ChriHt  is  neither  adored  nor  preached  in  it  such  u 
we  know  him." 

0/  the  Fathen.  "  You  may  read  Jerome  for  the 
sake  of  the  history;  of  faith,  good  true  religion,  and 
doctrine,  there  is  not  a  word  in  his  works.     I  have 
already  proscribed  Origen.     Girysostom  is  no  au- 
thority with  me.     Ba'iil  is  but  a  monk  ;  I  wodd 
not  give  a  straw  for  him.  Melanchthon's  Apologyii 
beyond  the  writings  of  all  the  doctors  of  the  Chonh, 
not  excepting  Augustin  ;  Hilair  and  Theophylict 
are  gotul,  Ambrose  alno  ;  he  walks  steadily  as  to  the 
most  essential  article,  the  pardon  of  sina.    Bernard, 
as  a  preacher,  eclipses  all  the  doctttrs;  in  argu- 
ment, he  is  quite  another    man,  and  grants   too 
much  to  the  law  and  to  free-will.     Bonaventura  k 
the  best  of  the  scholastic  theologians.    Amongst  the 
fathers,   Augustin  holds,  inoonti^stably,  the    first 
])lace;  Ambrose,  the  second;  Bernard,  the  third. 
TertuIILin  is  a  true  Carlstadt.     Cyril  has  the  finest 
sentences.     Cyprian  the  martyr,  is  a  poor  theolo- 
gian.    Theophylact  is  the  best  interpreter  of  St. 
Paul."— (Arguments  to  prove  that  antiquity  does 
not  add  to  authority) :    **  We  see  how  bitterly  St. 
Paul  complains  of  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians; 
even  amongst  the  apostles,  Christ  found  a  traitor 
in  Judas.''     **  There  is  never  anything  conclusive  in 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  on  the  Bible;  tliey  Isava 
the  reader  suspended  betwixt  heaven  and  earth. 
Head  Chrysoetom,  the  best  rhetorician,  and  speakar 
of  all."    He  obsei*ves,  tliat  the  Fathen  said  nothing 
of  justification  by  grace  during  their  life,  but  be- 
lieved in  it  at  their  death.  **  This  was  more  prudent, 
in  order  not  to  encourage  mysticism  or  discounifo 
good  works.     The  dear  Fathers  have  lived  better 
than  they  have  written."     He  eulogises  the  history 
of  St.  Epiphanius,  and  the  poems  of  Prudentina. 
"  Of  all,  Augustin  and  Hilary  have  written  with 
most  clearness  and  truth ;  the  rest  must  be  read  mmi 
judieio  (with  allowance).     Ambrose  was  mixed  ap 
with  worldly  matters,  as  I  am  now;  being  obliged 
to  biuiy  myself  in   the  consistory  with  marriage 
matters,  more  than  with  God's  word.  *.  .  .    Bona- 
ventura has  been  called  the  seraphic  ;  Thcnnaa,  the 
angelic  ;  Scot,  the  subtle  ;  Martin  Luther  will  be 
named  the  arch-heretic."     Observing  a  portrait  of 
St.  AuguHtin  in  a  book,  representing  him  with  a 
monk's  cowl,  Luther  remarked,  "  They  do  the  holy 
man  wrong,  for  he  lived  just  as  tlie  world  aboat 
him,  and  used  silver  spfMins  and  cups,  not  even  se- 
cluding himself  like  the  monks.''    "  Macarius,  An- 
tony, and    B<'ncdict  have  done  the  Church  great 
an(l  signal  injury  with  their  monkery  ;  and  I  think 
they  will  be  placed  much  lower  in  heaven  than  a 
pious.  God-fearing  citizen,  father  of  a  family.    St 
Augustin  pleases  me  more  than  all  the  rest.    The 
doctrine  he  teaches  is  pure,  and  regulated  with 
Christian  humility,  by  Holy  Scripture.     Augostin 
is  favourable  to  marriage.     He  speaks  well  of  the 
bishops  who  were  the  pastors  of  his  day;  bnt3mrB| 
and  his  disputes  with  the  Pelagians,  embittered  and 
distressed  him  at  the  last.  .  .  Had  he  witnessed  the 
scandaU  of  the  papacy,  he  certainly  would  not  haw 
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iflowed  thtfn.  He  ia  the  first  Father  of  the  Cliurch 
vho  wrote  on  the  subject  of  original  sin."  After 
having  spoken  of  St.  Augustin,  Luther  adds,  "  But 
lince  God  has  given  me  grace  to  understand  Paul, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  relish  any  doctors  ;  they 
have  all  become  dwarfs  in  my  eyes."  *'  I  know 
Done  of  the  Fatliers  whom  I  so  much  dislike  as  St. 
JeriHne.  He  writes  only  on  fasting,  diet,  virginity, 
Ac,  not  a  word  on  faith.  Dr.  Staupitz  was  wont 
to  say, '  I  shoald  like  to  know  how  Jerome  could 
be  saved.'  '* 

"The  nominalists  are  a  sect  of  the  upper  schools 
to  which  I  used  to  belQUg;  they  are  opposed  to  the 
Tbomists,  Scotists,  and  Albertists.   The  name  they 
pre  themselves  is  Occamists.   They  are  the  newest 
leet  of  all,  and,  at  present,  the  most  powerful,  es- 
Moally  at  Paris.*'     Luther  thinks  highly  of  Peter 
Lombard's  Matter  of  Sentences;  but  considers  that 
I  tho  schoolmen  in  general  laid  too  much  stress  on 
i  fne-will  and  too  little  on  grace.    '*  Geraon  alone, 
>  of  all  the  doctors,  has  made  mention  of  spiritual 
tanptationa.     All  the  rest,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen, 
August,  Scotus,  Thomas,  Richard,  Occam,  were 
MBieious  of  corporal  temptations  only.      Gerson 
I  ikoe  has  written  of  discouragement.   The  Church, 
I  in  proportion  to  her  advancing  years,  cannot  but 
I  aperience  spiritoal  temptations  of  the  kind;  and 
ve  live  in  this  age  of  the  Church.     William  of 
'  Paris,  too,  felt  such  temptations  in  a  degree;  but 
i  the  schoolmen  never  attained  the  knowledge  of  the 
i  catechism.     Gerson  is  the  only  one  who  reassures 
I  aad  revives  consciences.  ...  He  has  saved  many 
■  poor  souls  from  despair  by  lessening  and  extenuat- 
i  log  the  law,  yet,  so  as  that  the  law  shall  remain. 
Bit  Christ  does  not  tap  the  cask,  he  breaks  it  in. 
He  says, '  Thou  must  not  trust  in  the  law,  nor  rely 
ipon  ity  bat  upon  me,  upon  Christ.      If  thou  art 
sot  good,  1  am.' "  **  Dr.  Staupitz  one  day  speaking 
to  me  of  Andrew  Zachary,  who  is  said   to  have 
overeume  John  Huss  in  disputation,  told  me  that 
Dr.  Prules  of  Gotha  seeing  a  portrait  of  Zachary, 
I  in  which  be  was  represented  with  a  rose  in  his 
'  bonnet,  exclaimed,  *  God  defend  me  from  ever 
icaring  such  a  rose,  fur  he  overcame  John  Huss 
bj  a  tnek,  by  means  of  a  falsified  Bible.    You  will 
jiad  in  tho  thirty-fourth  of    Ezekiel,  Behold^  I 
\  9ftdfwU  tieU  and  punid^  my  ihrpkerde  * ;  to  which 
tMy  had  added,  '  and  not  the  people,*     The  mem- 
j  bets  of  the  council  showed  him  the  text  in  his 
j«vn  Bible,  which  had  been  falsified  as  well  as 
I  tte  rest,  and  tlien  drew  the  conclusion,  it  is  not 
Jour  bnsineas  to  punish  the  pope,  as  God  takes  it 
I  BpoQ  himself.     And   so  the   holy  man  was  con- 
j  demiied  and  burnt.' "      ^  Master  John  Agricola 
j  tetding  one  of  John  Huss's  works,  full  of  spirit, 
I  «f  zedgnation,  and  of  fervour,  in  which  you  saw 
.  huw  in  his  prison  he  suffered  martyrdom  from 
tbe  stone,  and  was  exp<»sed  to  the  rebukes  of  the 
enperor    Sigismund,   Dr.   Luther  admired  such 
ipirit  and  courage.  ....  It  is  most  unjust,*'  he 
exclaimed,  **  to  cidl  John  Huss  and  me  heretics.  . . 
John  Hnss  died,  not  as  an  anabaptist,  but  as  a 
Qmstian.     We  discern  Christian  weakness  in  him ; 
bat,  at  Ae  same  time,  strength  from  God  arouses 
\m  soul  and  buoys  him  up.    It  is  sweet  and  touch- 
ing to  see  the  struggle  betwixt  the  flesh  and  the 
Ipirit  in  Christ  and  in  Huss Constance  is  at 

*  In  ear  TenSon,  *'  Beltold,  I  mm  against  the  Kliepherdx, 
aad  I  will  require  my  flock  at  their  hands  .  .  .  that  they 
not  be  nMst  tag  them." 


the  present  day  a  poor,  wretched  city.  God,  I 
opine,  has  chastised  it. .  .  .  John  Huss  was  burnt; 
and  I,  too,  with  God's  will,  believe  that  I  shall  be 
put  to  death.  He  rooted  out  some  thorns  from 
Christ's  vineyard  by  only  attacking  the  scandals 
of  the  papacy.  .But  I,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  coming 
into  a  richly-soiled  and  well-tilled  field,  have  at- 
tacked the  pope's  doctrine  and  overthrown  it.  .  .  . 
John  Huss  was  the  seed  which  had  to  be  harrowed 
in  the  earth  and  die,  to  spring  up  afterwards  and 
grow  with  renewed  strength.  .  ." 

One  day  Luther  improvised  at  table  the  follow- 
ing verse: — 

"  Pestif  eram  vivena,  moriens  ero  mora  tua,  Papa*.* 

**  The  head  of  antichrist  is  at  once  the  pope  and 
the  Turk.  The  pope  is  antichrist's  spirit,  the  Turk 
the  flesh." 

**  It  is  my  poor  and  humble  state  (not  to  speak 
of  the  justice  of  my  cau^'e)  which  has  been  the 
pope's  misfortune.  *  If,'  he  said  to  himself, '  I  have 
defended  my  doctrine  against  so  many  kings  and 
emperors,  why  should  I  fear  a  simple  monk  V  Had 
he  looked  upon  me  as  a  dangerous  enemy,  he 
might  have  crushed  me  at  the  outset.  ...  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  often  been  too  violent.  But  not 
with  regard  to  the  papacy.  One  ought  to  have  a 
language  on  purpose  to  use  against  it,  every  word 
of  which  should  bo  a  thunderbolt.  .  . .  The  papists 
are  confounded  and  conquered  by  the  testimonies  of 
Scripture.  Thank  God  I  know  their  error  under 
its  every  aspect,  from  the  alf^  to  tile  omega.  Yet, 
even  now,  when  they  confess  the  Scriptures  to  be 
against  them,  the  splendour  and  majesty  of  the 
pope  sometimes  dazzle  me,  and  I  attack  him  with 
trembling.  .  .  .  The  pope  said  to  himself, '  Shall  I 
give  way  to  a  monk,  who  seeks  to  despoil  me 
of  my  crown  and  my  majesty  !  A  fool  if  I  do  !' 
I  would  give  both  my  hands  to  believe  as  firmly,  as 
surely  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  pope  believes  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  nothing.  .  .  .  Others,  as  Erasmus  and 
John  Huss,  have  attacked  the  morals  of  the  popes. 
But  I  have  pulled  down  the  two  pillars  on  which 
the  i)opedom  rested — vows  and  private  masses." 

Ojf  Councils.  ^  Councils  are  not  for  the  ordering 
of  faith,  but  of  discipline." 

Dr.  JVlartin  Luther  raised  his  eyes  one  day  to 
heaven,  sighed,  and  exclaimed,  ^  Ah  !  for  a  general, 
free,  and  truly  Christian  council !  God  can  do  it ; 
'tis  his  business  ;  he  knows  and  holds  in  his  hand 
the  inmost  thoughts  of  men." 

**  When  Peter  Paul  Vergerius,  the  pope's  legate, 
came  to  Wittemberg  in  the  year  1533,  and  tluit  I 
called  upon  him,  he  cited  and  summoned  me  to  ap- 
pear at  the  council.  '  I  will,'  I  said,  adding,  '  As 
for  you  papists,  you  labour  in  vain.  If  you  hold  a 
council,  you  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
sacraments,  justification  by  faith,  good  works,  but 
only  babbling  and  childish  matters,  such  as  the 
length  of  robes,  the  width  of  priests'  girdles,  &o.' 
He  turned  away  from  me,  leant  his  head  on  his 
hand,  and  said  to  a  person  with  him,  <  Of  a  truth 
this  nuin  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.'"  It 
being  asked  when  the  pope  would  convene  a  coun- 
cil !  "  There  will  be  none,"  said  Luther,  **  before 
the  last  day,  and  then  our  Lord  God  will  himself 
hold    a    council."    Luther's  advice  was,   not  to 

*  "  Pope,  I  was  thy  plague  liviag ;  dying,  I  ahaU  be  thy 
death." 
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refuse  attending  a  council,  but  to  require  it  to  be 
free.  '*  If  this  be  denied,  we  cannot  have  a  better 
excuse." 

Of  Ekdtiicullcal  Property,  Luther  wished  it  to 
be  applied  to  the  support  of  sch(M>l8,and  poor  theo- 
logiciEU  students.  He  deplores  the  Hpoliation  of  the 
churches,  and  predicts  that  princes  will  soon 
quarrel  for  the  spoil.  '*  The  pope  is  now  lavishing 
ecclesiastical  property  on  catholic  princes,  in  order 
to  buy  friends  and  allies.  ...  It  is  not  so  much 
our  princes  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg  who 
pillage  the  church,  as  Ferdinand,  the  empen>r,  and 
the  archbishop  of  Mcntz.  The  Bavarians,  who 
have  rich  abbeys,  arc  the  greatest  robbers.  My 
gracious  lord  and  the  landgrave  have  only  (Kxir 
monasteries  of  mendicant  monks  in  their  territories. 
At  the  diet,  it  was  proposed  to  place  the  monas- 
teries at  the  disposal  of  the  emperor,  who  would 
have  garrisoned  them.  I  s»id,  '  You  mutt  Urtt 
brinq  all  iht  monoM^rM  tog^her  into  onr  tpot.  \Vho 
troidd  tujfer  the  emp^ror^s  officer*  in  hiM  territories  ?  * 
The  archbishop  of  Mentz  was  the  instigator  of  the 
proposition."  In  answer  to  a  letter  of  the  king  of 
Denmark's,  asking  for  his  advice,  Luther  disap- 
pmves  of  the  annexation  of  church  property  to  the 
cniwu.  **  Look,"  he  says,  *'  at  our  prince,  John 
Frederick,  how  he  ap|)lics  the  property  of  the 
church  to  the  support  of  pastors  and  professors." 
**  The  proverb  is  in  the  right,  *  Priests*  goods  do  no 
good.*  (pfaffi^n^t  rajentjut.)  Uun*hard  Hund, coun- 
cillor to  John,  elector  of  Saxony,  was  wont  to  s.\v, 
'We  nobles  have  annexed  church  lands  to  our 
fiefs,  and  the  church  lands  have  devoured  our  ii<>fp, 
so  that  we  now  have  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.*  *'  Luther  adds  the  fable  of  the  fox,  who 
revenges  the  loss  of  his  cubs  by  burning  down  the 
trae,  with  the  eagle's  nest  and  eaglets  in  it.  An 
ohl  tutor  of  Ferdinand's  son  (king  of  the  Romans), 
named  Severus,  was  telling  Luther  the  story  of  the 
dog  that  fought  for  his  piece  of  meat,  yet  took  his 
share  of  it,  when  the  other  dogs  snatche<l  it  from 
him.  "  Exactly  what  the  emperor  is  now  doing," 
exclaimed  Luther,  **  with  the  estates  of  the  church." 
(Alluding  to  Utrecht  and  Liege.) 

0/  Cardinals  and  liisho^ts,  **  In  Italy,  France, 
England,  and  Spain,  the  buthops  are  commonly  the 
royal  councillors,  the  reason  being,  that  they  are 
poor.  But  in  Germany,  where  they  are  rich, 
powerful,  and  enjoy  great  considerati(»n,  the  bishops 
govern  in  their  own  n.ome.  ...  I  shall  strive  to 
the  utmost  to  preserve  the  canonries  and  small 
bishoprics,  so  as  to  endow  out  of  their  revenues 
preachers  and  pastors  for  the  towns.  The  largo 
bishopries  shall  be  secularised."  Dining  with  tlie 
elector  of  Saxony  on  Aseension-day,  and  it  having 
been  settled  that  the  bislio|>s  were  to  preserve  their 
authority,  provided  they  abjured  the  pope,  Luther 
said,  **  Our  people  shall  examine  them,  and  shall 
ordain  them  by  imposition  of  liands.  This  is  the 
way  I  am  bishop."  The  origin  of  monks  being 
started  in  the  disputations  at  Heidelberg,  the 
reply  was,  ^  God  having  made  priinits,  the  devil 
wished  to  imitate  him,  but  made  the  tonsure 
too  great,  and  thence  monks."  ''Monkery  will 
never  be  re-established  so  long  as  the  doctrine  of 
justification  shall  bo  understood  in  its  purity." 
Monks  were  formerly  so  highly  esteemed,  that  the 
pope  feared  them  more  than  kings  and  bishops  ; 
for  they  had  the  common  people  in  their  hands. 
The  monks  were  Uie  pope's  best  fowlers.     The 


king  of  England  gains  nothing  by  no  longer  reeog- 
nizing  the  iM)pe  as  the  head  of  Christendom ;  be 
only  torments  the  h<idy,  whilst  strengtheniog  the 
soul  of  the  papacy."  (Henry  yill.  had  not  yet 
suppressed  the  monasteries.) 


CHAPTER  IIL 

OF  tCBOOLS,  VXIVSatlTISa,    AVD    TMI   LIBBKAL  AITI. 

<<  Schools  ouglit  to  supply  pastors,  for  edifiettiaB 
and  the  support  of  the  churcli.  Schools  and  pu- 
tors  are  better  than  councils." 

"  I  hoi>e,  if  the  world  goes  on,  that  the  muTST' 
sities  of  Erfurth  and  Leipsic  will  reYive  and  floe- 
rish«  provided  they  adopt  sound  riews  of  theology, 
as  they  seem  disposed  to  do  ;  but  some  will  bavi 
to  go  to  sleep  first.  I  was  at  first  surprised  that  a 
university  should  have  been  established  here^it 
Wittemberg.  Erfurth  is  excellently  aitnated  for 
the  purpose.  There  must  be  a  town  on  the  qMt, 
even  though  the  present,  which  God  forbid,  shoeU 
be  burnt  down.  This  university  was  formerij  to 
renowned,  that  all  others  were  considered  only 
small  schools  in  comparison.  Bnt  now  its  ghkriee 
have  disappeared,  and  it  is  altogether  dead." 
"  Masters  were  formerly  put  forward  and  honoored; 
torches  used  to  be  borne  before  them.  Never  «M 
joy  in  the  world  comparable  to  that  Taking  a 
doctor's  degree  was  also  made  a  high  festival  of ; 
one  panided  round  the  town  on  horseback,  and 
drL'uscd  oneself  more  carefully  and  netentatioaily 
than  usual.  All  that  is  over  ;  but  I  wish  thcM 
good  customs  were  revived."  "Wo  to  Germanj, 
who  neglects  schools,  despises  them,  and  allowi 
them  to  go  to  decay  !  Wo  to  tlie  archbishop  ef 
Mentz  and  Erfurth,  who  might  with  a  word  reeni- 
citate  the  universities  of  tliose  two  cities,  and  who 
leaves  them  desolate  and  deserted  !  One  nook  of 
Germany,  that  in  which  we  are,  still,  thanks  te 
God,  flourishes  in  purity  of  doctrine  and  cnltare  of 
the  liberal  arts.  The  papists  will  be  fur  rebuildiag 
the  fold,  when  the  wolf  shall  have  eaten  the  sheep. 
It  is  the  bishop  of  Mentz's  fault,  who  is  a  hcoofxt 
to  schoolft,  and  all  Germany  ;  and  so  is  he  joitl/ 
punished  for  it.  His  face  is  the  hue  of  demth,  like 
clay  tenipered  with  blood.** 

''The  most  celebrated  and  best  school  k  it 
Paris,  in  France.  It  has  twenty  thousand  Mi- 
dcnts  and  upwards.  The  theologians  there  havt 
the  pleasantest  spot  in  the  whole  city ;  being  a 
street  to  themselves,  with  gates  at  each  end  :  it  ii 
culled  the  Sorbonne,  a  name  derived,  I  faney,  fhNM 
the  fruit  of  the  service  tree  (Sorhus),  which  growl 
by  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which,  beautiful  withoal,  art 
only  ashes  within.  Even  so  the  Univernty  of 
Paris  shows  a  goodly  multitude,  but  is  the  mother 
of  many  errors.  In  disputing,  they  bawl  Bkt 
drunken  peasants,  in  Latin  and  in  French  ;  ao  tint 
the  auditors  are  obliged  to  stamp  with  their  feel 
to  silence  them.  Before  one  can  take  one's  de- 
gree as  dr>ctor  of  theology,  one  is  obliged  to  have 
been  a  student  of  their  sophistical  and  futile  lflgi0 
for  ten  years.  The  res|Mmdent  must  ait  a  wboU 
day,  and  dispute  with  every  comer,  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  six  in  the  evening."  "  At  Bonrgea,  ift 
France,  at  the  public  creation  of  doctors  in  theo- 
logy, which  takes  place  in  the  metropolitan  chank 
tliere,  each  doctor  haa  a  net  given  him ;  aa  ft  tipit 
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,  tiiat  their  basiness  is  to  catch  men/' 
tiki  to  God,  have  universities  which  have 
the  word  of  Grod,and  many  excellent  pri- 
h  bcmdes,  which  display  good  dispositions, 
t  Zwickau,  Torgau^  Wittemberg,  Gotha, 
Ilerenter,  &e." 

from  Lidket^M  TV^tftM  on  EducaXitm.  **  Do- 
iCAtion  is  iD8u£Bcient.  The  magistracy 
aperintend  the  education  of  the  young, 
■lablishment  of  schools  is  one  of  their 
«.  Public  ofiSces,  too,  should  only  be 
to  the  most  learned.  So  important  is  the 
tongues,  that  the  devil  fears  it,  and 
ctinguish  it  Is  it  not  through  this  study 
iTe  re-diaeoTered  the  true  doctrine !  The 

Christ  gave  to  his  apostles  was  the  gift  of 
Luther  complains  that  Latin  is  no 
iwn  in  the  monasteries,  and  hardly  Ger- 
'or  my  own  part,  if  I  ever  have  children, 
rtone  permits  it,  I  will  make  them  mas- 
ncnea,  and  of  history,  and  have  them 
ne  and  mathematics  as  well;"  on  this 
MB  forth  into  a  eulogium  on  poets  and 
.  ^  Children  should  at  least  be  sent,  an 
vo  daily  to  school ;  and  the  rest  of  their 
D^yed  in  the  house,  or  in  learning  some 
'  Tliere  ought  to  be  schools  for  girls  like- 
PnUie  libraries  ought  to  be  established, 
ihed  at  first  with  theological  works,  in 
eek,  Hebrew,  and  Grerman  ;  next,  with 
jtm  the  style,  as  the  orators  and  poets,  it 
It  whether  they  be  Christian  or  pagan  ; 
0  on  the  liberal  and  mechanical  arts  ; 
medical  works  ;  then,  annals,  chronicles, 
ies,  in  the  kmguages  in  which  they  were 
thcM  axe  the  works  which  should  hold 
laee  in  a  libranr." 
vo^ei.   **  The  Greeks,  compared  with  the 

hare  a  number  of  good  and  pleasing  ! 
it  have  no  tuUnea,    The  Hebrew  Ian-  I 
he  richer;  i\  wOes  not  beg,  as  Greek,  Latin, 
an  do;  and   is  not  forced  to  recur  to 
words.      The  Hebrews   drink  at  the 
M  Greeks  firom  the  stream;  the  Latins 
bog."    **!  have  little  facility  in  Latin, 
p  aa  I  was  in  the  barbarism  (^  scholastic 
'  (Not.  12th,  1544.)     *<  I  follow  no  par-  i 
atoet  of  Grerman;  but  use  the  common  i 
»  ae  to  be  understood   in  Upper  and  : 
nnany.    I  model  myself  on  the  usage  of  . 
Bfy  ooort  of  Saxony,  which  is  followed  by 
nany,  in  their  public  acts,  whether  kings, 
r  imperial  cities,  so  that  it  has  become  I 
il  tongue.  Thus  the  emperor  Bflaximilian 
lector  Frederic  of  Saxony  have  reduced 
«n  dialects  to  one  fixed  tongue.    The 
if  the  Ifarches  is  still  sweeter  than  that 


I  am  neither  Latinist  nor  grammarian,  still  less 
Ciceronian;  yet  side  with  those  who  lay  claim  to 
the  latter  title.  And  so,  in  sacred  literature,  I 
would  prefer  being  simply  Mosaic,  Davidic,  or 
Isaiahic,  to  being  a  Hebrew  Kimchi,  or  like  any 
other  rabbi."  (a.d.  1637.)  '^  I  regret  not  having 
more  time  to  devote  to  the  study  of  poets  and  rhe- 
toricians; I  had  bought  a  Homer  in  order  to  become 
Greek.*'  (March  29th,  1523.)  « If  I  were  to  write 
a  treatise  on  logic,  I  would  reject  every  foreign 
word,  as  propomtiOf  syllogitmtu,etUkymema,  exem]^m, 
&c.,  and  give  them  German  synonyms.  .  .  .  They 
who  introduce  new  words  ought  also  to  introduce 
new  things,  as  Scot  with  his  reafUy,  his  hieeUy ; 
and  as  the  Anabaptists  and  preachers  of  sedition 
with  their  Betprengungj  Entgtcimng,  Odat$enJieU, 
Let  us  beware,  then,  of  all  who  study  to  devise 
new  and  unusual  words."  Luther  cited  the  fable 
of  the  lion's  court,  and  said,  **  That  after  the  Bible, 
he  knew  no  better  books  than  .£sop's  fables  and 
Cato's  works,  and  that  Donatus  seemed  to  him  the 
best  grammarian.  These  fables  are  not  the  work  of 
any  one  man;  many  great  minds  have  devoted 
themselves  to  their  oompositbn  at  each  epoch  of 
the  world.*' 

Of  Men  of  Learning.  ^  In  a  few  years,  they  will 
not  be  to  be  found.  You  may  dig  to  unearth 
them,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  Grod  is  too  much  sumed 
against." 

To  a  Friend,  "  Do  not  give  in  to  the  fear  of 
German^s  becoming  more  barbarous  than  ever, 
by  the  discredit  into  which  letters  wiU  be  brought 
by  our  theology."  (March  29th,  1523!) 


**  Crrammar  is  one  thing,  the 
•Dgoage  another.  The  Jews  have,  for 
party  lost  the  Hebrew  language  and 
imnniar,  which  have  declined  with  their 
r  and  wiUi  their  understanding,  as  Isaiah 
zsix.)  The  rabbis  are  no  authority  in 
tftUra;  they  torture  and  do  violence  to 
'  and  oonstmction,  because  they  desire  to 
by  the  words,  to  subject  it  to  the 
it  is  the  matter  which  ought  to 
Yon  see  simihtf  disputes  between 
and  other  Latinists.    For  my  part. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  DXAMA.— MUSIC. — jiaTmOX,OOT. — PXIVTIIIO.— 

BAVKIVO. 

Of  TheatriecU  Repraentatiom,  Luther  does  not 
blame  a  schoolmaster  for  getting  up  Terence*s 
plays.  He  recapitulates  the  various  advantages 
derivable  from  the  drama.  If  you  keep  away 
from  plays  because  they  treat  of  love,  you  must  on 
the  same  principle  fear  reading  the  Bible.  "  Our 
dear  Joachim  has  asked  me  for  my  opinion  on 
those  plays  from  sacred  story,  which  many  of  our 
ministers  blame.  Briefly,  then,  here  it  is.  The 
command  is,  that  all  men  are  to  spread  and  propa- 
gate Grod's  word,  by  all  means;  not  by  preaching 
only,  but  by  writings,  paintings,  sculpture,  psalms, 
songs,  music  ;  for,  as  the  Psalm  says, '  Pram  him 
with  tie  timbrel  and  dance :  praiee  km  with  dringed 
indruments  and  organe.'  And  Moses  says, . . . '  and 
ye  $kaU  bind  than  for  a  tign  upon  your  hand,  that 
they  may  be  a§  fronUeti  between  pour  eyee, . . .  and 
thou  tkaU  write  them  upon  the  ooor-podM  of  fAtM 
hotue,  and  upon  thy  gatet,*  Moses  wishes  the  word 
to  be  a  frontlet  between  the  eyes,  and  how  can  that 
be  done  better  and  more  clearly  than  by  repre- 
sentations of  the  kind,  grave  and  modest  ones,  and 
not  by  farces,  as  formerly,  under  the  papacy  f 
Spectacles  of  this  nature  take  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  work  upon  them  frequently  much 
more  than  public  preachings.  I  know  that  in 
Lower  Germany,  where  the  public  profession  of 
the  Gospel  is  prr>hibited,  dramas,  drawn  from  the 
Law  and  the  Gospelyhave  converted  numbers." 
(April  5th,  1643.) 
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Of  Mu$tc,  "  Music  is  one  of  tho  finest  and  most 
magnificent  of  God's  gifts.  Satan  liates  it  It 
diti]>i!is  temptations  and  evil  thoughts  ;  the  devil 
cnnnot  hold  out  against  it.  .  .  Some  of  the  nobili^ 
and  of  tho  courtiers  thiuk  that  my  gracious  lord 
might  spare  tlirce  thousand  florins  a  year  for 
muAic  ;  thirty  thousand  are  expended  on  useless 
matters."  **  Duke  George,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
and  John  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  used  to 
keep  singers  and  niuiticians  :  now  it  is  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  the  emperor 
Charles  who  do  so."  Luther  being  entertained 
(Dec.  17th,  1538)  in  the  house  of  a  musical  family, 
who  ]>layod  to  him  to  his  great  delight,  he  bursts 
out  with,  *^  If  our  Lord  grants  us  such  noble  gifts 
in  this  life,  which  is  but  filth  and  misery,  what 
will  it  be  in  the  life  everlasting  t  This  is  a  fore- 
taste." **  Singing  is  tho  best  exercise  ;  it  has  no 
concern  with  the  word.  .  .  .  Therefore  do  I  re- 
joice that  God  has  refused  to  the  peasants  {aUndihg^ 
HO  douU,  to  ikcMosantt  in  rtvoli)  so  great  a  gift 
nnd  comfort.  They  do  not  understand  music,  and 
listen  not  to  the  word."  He  one  dav  said  to  a 
harp-player,  ^  My  friend,  play  me  such  an  air  as 
David  used  to  play.  Were  he  to  return  to  earth, 
I  think  he  would  be  suqirised  to  find  such  skilful 
jilayers."  '*  How  hapi>en8  it  tliat  we  have  now-a^ 
days  so  many  fine  thnigs  of  a  worldly  kind,  and 
nothing  but  what  is  cold  and  indifferent  of  a 
spiritual  (and  ho  ri'peated  some  German  songs)  ! 
I  cannot  agree  with  tliose  who  despise  music, 
as  do  all  dre^^ers  and  mystics."  "...  I  will  ask 
the  prince  to  devote  this  money  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  muftical  academy."  (April,  1541.) 

On  the  4th  of  October,  152)0,  he  writes  to  Ludovic 
Scnfcl,  a  muhician  of  the  court  of  Bavaria,  to  ask 
liini  to  set  the  In  pace  in  id  ipium  to  music:  ^  The 
love  of  music  overpowers  my  fear  of  being  refused, 
when  you  shall  see  a  name  which,  no  doubt,  you 
Iiute.  This  same  love  also  gives  me  the  hope  that 
my  letters  will  involve  you  in  no  disagreeables. 
Who  could  reproach  you  on  their  account,  even 
wore  he  a  Turk  1  .  .  .  After  theology,  no  art  can 
be  compared  with  music."  Luther,  introducing  a 
painter  named  Sebastian  to  his  friend  Amsdorf, 
says:  **  I  know  not  whether  you  want  his  services. 
I  should  like,  however,  to  see  your  dwelling  more 
tasteful  and  ornamented,  on  account  of  tlio  flesh, 
which  is  the  better  for  some  recreation,  provided  it 
be  sinless  and  unobjectionable."  (Feb.  6th,  1542.) 

Of  Paintinn, — Luther*s  pamphlets  against  the 
pope  were  seldom  published  without  symbolic  en- 
gravings. **  As  for  these  three  furies,"  he  says,  in 
explanation  of  one  of  these  satirical  engravings, 
''  1  had  nothing  else  in  my  mind,  when  I  applied 
thi>in  to  the  pope,  than  to  express  the  atrocity  of 
the  papal  abomination  by  these,  the  most  forcible 
and  most  revolting  figures  known  to  the  Latin 
tongue;  for  the  Latins  know  not  what  Satan  or 
the  devil  is,  any  more  than  the  Greeks  and  other 
natiims."  (May  8th,  1545.)  Lucas  Cranach  was 
the  designer  of  these  figures.  Luther  says  :  "  Mas- 
ter Lucas  has  little  delicacy  of  feeling ;  he  might 
have  spared  the  other  sex,  in  consideration  of  our 
mothers  and  of  God's  work;  and  he  might  have 
painted  other  forms,  worthier  of  the  iK>pe,  I 
m<-an  more  dialwlicul."  (June  3rd,  1545.)  "  I  will 
do  my  utmost,  if  I  live,  to  make  Lucas  substitute  a 
more  decent  painting  for  this  obscene  one."  (June 
15th.)      Luther   professed  great  admiration    for 


Albert  DUrer;  and,  on  hearine  of  his  death,  wrote: 
'^  It  is  painful,  no  doubt,  to  have  loat  him.  Let 
U8  rejoice,  however,  that  Christ  has  rrieased  Yarn 
by  so  happy  an  end  from  this  world  of  miseiy  nd 
of  trouble,  which  soon,  periiapa,  will  be  denbted 
by  greater  troubles  still.  Grod  has  been  nmnDmi 
to  suffer  him,  who  was  bom  for  happineM^  to  see 
such  calamities.  Biay  he  rest  in  peaee  widi  Ui 
fathers  I"  (April,  152&) 

Of  Attronomy  and  Aitrolcgy. — ^  It  h  true  thil 
astrologers  may  pi-edict  the  future  to  the  nngod^r, 
and  announce  the  death  which  awaita  them,  ftrthe 
devil  knows  the  thoughts  of  the  ungodly,  and  Im 
them  in  his  power."  Mmtion  being  made  of  a 
new  astronomer,  who  was  for  proving  that  it  ii  the 
earth  that  revolves,  and  not  the  firmament^  thei■^ 
and  the  moon;  it  being  the  same,  he  said,  with  M 
as  with  men  in  a  carriage  or  a  ship,  wbo  think  tlMjr 
see  the  shore  and  the  treea  moving  past  theai*, 
Luther  observed:  '^  So  it  is  with  the  worid 
days;  men,  to  be  thought  clerer,  wont 
themselves  with  what  others  do  and  know.  Ths 
fool  wishes  to  change  the  whole  art  of  aatnoenm 
but,  as  holy  Scripture  saith,  Joshua  commanded  ui 
sun,  not  the  earth,  to  stand  Btili."  *  Asirelqgew 
are  in  the  wrong  in  attributing  to  stan  the  evfl  ' 
fluences  which  proceed  from  comets." 
Philip  (Melandithon)  has  often  tried,  bat 
never  make  me  a  believer  in  the  art.  He  maintiiH 
it  to  be  a  real  art;  but  that  no  professor  of  it  ii  u 
adept."  A  nativity  being  snown  him,  Lntbtr 
said:  ''It  is  a  beautiful  and  pleasing  fiuiey,  and 
flattering  to  the  understanding.  You  prueeed  re- 
gularly from  one  lino  to  the  other.  ...  It  is  with 
astrology  as  with  the  art  of  the  Bophists,  di  dtom 
pnedioametUis  recdiUr  d^inetii ;  all  is  fistoe  and  n- 
tificial:  but,  in  this  vain  and  fitctitious  science^  then 
is  an  admirable  unity,  and,  notwithstandiii^  Ae 
lapse  of  ages,  and  the  diversity  of  sects  that  have 
arisen — Thomists,  Albertists,  Scotisto — ^its  ISoUoie^ 
ers  have  remained  faithful  to  the  same  mlWi* 
**  Sciences  which  have  matter  for  their  objeet  ■• 
uncertain ;  for  matter  is  without  form,  and  is  wlliMiil 
qualities  and  properties.  Now,a8trol^y  has  raalMr 
for  its  object,  &e."  *<  The  astrologers  Sad  ptuJiulri 
that  there  would  be  a  deluge  in  15S4,  and  it  M 
not  take  pUce  until  the  following  year,  the  epo^ef 
the  revolt  of  the  peasants.  Borgomaater  Hendtfl 
however,  had  a  quart  of  beer  taken  up  to  the  lop* 


his  house,  to  wait  for  Uie  deluge  there." 
Philip  said  that  the  emperor  Charles  woold  Eve  to 
be  eighty-fiHur.  Dr.  Luther  replied:  '*Tb««iril 
will  not  Ust  so  long.  Esekiel  is  against  St.  If  «• 
drive  out  the  Turk  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  is  lit 
filled;  and,  of  a  certainty,  the  day  of  iudnMalli 
then  at  hand."  A  large  red  star,  whieh  nadif* 
peared  in  the  sky,  and  which  subsequendy  look  IM 
sliape  of  a  cross  in  1516,  appeared  again,  "*  Imt  lib 
time,"  says  Luther,  **  the  cross  seemM  to  bebiuki% 
for  the  Gospel  was  obscured  by  eecta  and 
I  see  nothing  certain  in  such  signs;  Ibey  are 
monly  diabolical  and  deceitful  We  liaTa 
many  in  these  fifteen  latter  years." 

Of  Printing.  *"  Printing  is  the  best  and  Wf^ 
gift,  the  mmmum  etpottremtm  donmmf  bj  wldeh 
God  advanceth  the  GrospeL  It  is  the  laat  Amm 
which  shines  before  the  extinction  of  the  woiUL 
Thanks  to  God  that  it  hath  come  at  last  IM 
faUAen,  now  at  rat,  hate  de$irtd  to  aee  tkU  dag  <f  m 
•  Alluding,  no  doubt,  to  Coperakos. 
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meaUd  Gotpel.**  Being  shown  a  writing  of  the 
F^gen,  in  letters  of  ikntastical  shape,  so  that  no 
mt  eould  read  it,  he  said,  **  This  is  invented  by 
ikle  men,  and  men  of  forethought;  but  such  an 
infentiao  ia  the  sign  of  a  most  corrupt  age.  We 
iiid  that  Julius  Csesar  employed  similar  letters. 
It  is  aaid  that  the  emperor,  instructing  his  secreta- 
ik%  makes  them  write,  on  matters  of  importance, 
k  two  eootradietory  manners,  and  that  they  know 
Mt  to  which  of  the  two  he  shall  affix  his  seal." 

Of  BaakUg,  **  A  eardinal,  bishop  of  Brixen, 
upated  Tenr  wealthy,  having  died  at  Rome,  no 
■oney  was  uMmd  upon  him,  but  only  a  small  note 
m  his  sleere.  Pope  Julius  II.,  suspecting  it  to  be 
a  letter  of  change,  sent  instantly  for  the  agent  of  the 
fitmm  at  Rome,  and  inquired  whether  he  knew 
Iks  hand  t  '  Yes,*  he  replied, '  it  is  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Fu{»er  and  Co.  for  three  hundred  thou- 
snd  flurtns.'  The  pope  asked  him  whether  he 
coald  pay  all  this  money !  *  Directly,'  was  the 
sepiy.  The  pope  then  sent  for  the  French  and 
Espbh  cardinals,  and  asked  them  whether  their 
kii^  eoold  raise  three  tons  of  gold  in  an  hour ! 
Hmj  answered, '  No.'  *  Well,'  he  said, '  a  burgess 
«f  Angsbnig  can.' "  ^  Fugger  having  one  day  to 
jpvs  in  a  return  of  his  property  to  the  oouncU  of 
A^griwiv,  told  them  that  he  could  not  say  wliat  he 
sw  woiu,  for  that  his  money  was  out  all  over  the 
wkU,  in  Tnrkev,  Greece,  Alexandria,  France, 
Pofta^pU,  England,  Poland,  &c.;  but  that  he  could 
Iril  theoi  what  he  had  in  Augsburg  if  they  liked." 


CHAPTER  V. 

m  raxAcsiiro.—LOTHBa'a  •ttls.—hx  ackhowlkooki 
Tax  noLxvcs  ov  his  cuAaAcrsa. 

*0k!  how  I  trembled  when  I  had  to  ascend  the 
palpit  iior  the  first  time  !  But  I  was  forced  to 
fnadit  and  to  the  brothers  first  of  alL  . . .  Under 
tUi  veiy  pear-tree  where  we  are  now  standing,  I 
■iMiitd  fifteen  arguments  to  Dr.  Staupitz  against 
■7  vocation  for  ue  pulpit :  at  last  I  said,  *  Dr. 
joa  wish  to  xill  me ;  I  shall  not  live  three 
He  answered  me,  <  Well,  our  Lord  has 
MinesB  on  hand  above,  and  wants  able 
^I  set  about  collecting  my  works  into 
li  hat  little  zeal  and  ardour ;  I  feel 
1^  Imiiger,  and  wish  to  devour  all,  for  there 
of  my  books  which  please  me,  if  I  except 
_Jiw  o»  CW  BofKia^  o^  tiW  IFi;;,  and  the  OKtf- 
(Jolj  9th,  1537.)  <"  I  do  not  like  PhUip  to  be 
lat  mj  Isetorcs  or  sermons;  but  I  place  the 
bsfere  me  and  say,  '  Philip,  Jonas,  Pomer, 
mA  tha  rest,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter;' 
ari  Ami  I  endeavour  to  fancy  that  no  one  has  sat 
fsAspiilpt  abler  than  myself."  Dr.  Jonas  said 
teUn^  *air  doctor,  I  cannot  at  all  follow  you  in 
pscttchiiig.*'  Lather  replied,  ^  I  cannot  my- 
for  my  subject  is  often  suggested  either  by 
personal,  or  some  private  matter,  ac- 
to  times,  eireumstances,  and  hearers. 
W««l[  yoong,  I  should  like  to  retrench  many 
A^p  in  mj  sermons,  for  I  have  been  too  wordy." 
'I  wiril  tlie  pet^le  to  be  taught  the  Catechism 
■iL  I  tend  myself  upon  it  in  all  my  sermons, 
ari  I  pveadi  as  simply  as  possible.  I  want  the 
mmmtm  people^  and  children,  and  servants,  to  un- 
imtaad  me.  I  do  not  enter  the  pulpit  for  the  sake 
rf  tl»  learned  ;  they  have  my  books." 


Dr.  Erasmus  Alberus,  being  about  to  leave  for 
the  March,  asked  Luther  how  he  should  preach 
before  the  prince.  "Your  sermons,"  said  he, 
"  ought  to  be  addressed,  not  to  princes,  but  to  the 
rude  and  simple  people.  If,  in  mine,  I  was  thinking 
of  Melanchthon  and  the  other  doctors,  I  should  do 
no  good  ;  but  I  preach  solely  for  the  ignorant,  and 
that  pleases  all.  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  I 
spare  until  we  learned  ones  come  together ;  and, 
then,  '  we  make  it  so  curled  and  finical  that  God 
himself  wondereth  at  us.' "  ''  Albert  Diirer,  the 
famous  painter  of  Nuremberg,  used  to  say  that  he 
took  no  pleasure  in  paintings  charged  with  colours, 
but  in  those  of  a  less  ambitious  kind.  I  say  the  same 
of  sermons."  **  Oh  1  how  happy  should  I  have  been 
when  I  was  in  the  monastery  of  Erfurth,  if  I  could 
once,  but  once,  have  heard  but  one  poor  little  word 
preached  on  the  Gospel,  or  on  the  least  of  tlie 
Psalms."  **  Nothing  is  more  acceptable  or  more 
useful  to  the  general  run  of  hearers,  than  to  preach 
the  law  and  examples.  Sermons  on  grace  and  on 
justification  are  cold  to  their  ears."  Amongst  the 
qualities  which  Luther  desiderates  in  a  preacher, 
is  a  fine  person,  and  that  he  be  such  as  to  make 
himself  loved  by  good  women  and  maidens.  In  his 
Treatise  on  Moncutio  Vowt,  Luther  asks  pardon  of  the 
reader  fur  saying  many  things,  which  are  usually 
passed  over  in  silence.  '*  Why  not  dare  to  say 
what  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  instruction  of  men, 
has  dictated  to  Moses  1  But  we  Mrish  our  ears  to  be 
purer  than  the  mouth  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

To  J,  Brentiui,  "  I  seek  not  to  flatter  or  to  de- 
ceive thee,  and  I  do  not  deceive  myself  when  I  say, 
that  I  prefer  thy  writings  to  my  own.  It  is  not 
Brentius  whom  I  praise,  but  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
is  gentler  and  easier  in  thee.  Thy  words  flow  pure 
and  limpid.  My  style,  rude  and  unskilful,  vomits 
forth  a  deluge,  a  chaos  of  words,  boisterous  and 
impetuous  as  a  wrestler  contending  with  a  thousand 
successive  monsters  ;  and,  if  I  may  presume  to 
compare  small  things  with  great,  methinks  there 
has  been  vouclisafed  me  a  portion  of  the  four-fold 
spirit  of  Elijah,  rapid  as  the  wind  and  devouring 
as  fire,  which  roots  up  mountains  and  dashes  rocks 
to  pieces ;  and  to  thee,  on  the  contrary,  the  mild 
murmur  of  the  light  and  refreshing  breeze.  I  feel, 
however,  comfort  from  the  consideration  that  our 
common  Father  hath  need,  in  this  his  immense 
family,  of  each  servant ;  of  the  hard  agaiuBt  the 
hard,  the  rough  against  the  rough,  to  be  used  as  a 
sharp  wedge  a^^aiost  hard  knots.  To  clear  the  air 
and  fertilize  the  soil,  the  rain  which  falls  and  sinks 
as  the  dew  is  not  enough,— the  thunder-storm  is 
still  required."  (August  20th,  1630.)  *'I  am  far 
from  believing  myself  without  fault ;  but  I  can,  at 
the  least,  glorify  myself  with  St.  Paul,  that  I  caimot 
be  accused  of  hypocrisy,  and  that  I  have  always 
spoken  the  truUi,  perhaps,  it  is  true,  a  little  too 
harshly.  But  I  would  rather  sin  in  diseeminating 
the  truth  with  hard  words,  than  shamefully  retain 
it  captive.  If  great  lords  are  hurt  by  them,  they 
can  go  about  their  own  business,  without  thinking 
of  mine  or  of  my  doctrines.  Have  I  done  them  any 
wrong  or  injuHtice  1  If  I  sin,  it  will  be  for  God  to 
pardon  me."  (Feb.  6th,  1622.) 

To  Spalatin.  **  I  cannot  deny  that  I  was  more 
violent  than  I  need  have  been  ;  but  they  knew  it, 
and  should  not  have  provoked  the  dog.  You  can 
judge  by  yourself  how  difficult  it  is  to  moderate 
one's  fire,  and  restrain  one's  pen.    And  hence  I 
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have  always  hated  appearing  in  public;  but  the 
more  I  hate,  the  more  I  am  forced  to  it  in  my 
own  despite."  (Feb.  1520.)  He  often  said,  '<  I 
keep  three  savage  dogs,  IngraiUude^  Prides  and 
Enty ;  he  whom  they  bite  is  well-bitten."  **  When 
I  die,  the  papists  will  discover  the  kind  of  adver- 
sary they  have  had  in  me.  Other  preachers  will 
not  observe  the  same  measure,  the  same  modera- 
tion. They  have  found  this  out  with  MUnzer, 
Carlstadt,  Zwingle,and  the  Anabaptists."  **  When 
roused  to  anger,  I  become  firmer,  and  keener 
witted.  All  my  temptations  and  enemies  are 
put  to  flight  1  never  write  or  speak  better  than 
when  in  anger." 
To  Michael  Man.  **  Thou  canst  not  thmk  how 


I  love  to  see  my  adversaries  dail^  rising  in 
against  me.  I  am  never  haughtier  or  doUm 
when  I  hear  I  have  offended  them.  Doctors,  b 
princes,  what  are  they  to  me  1  It  is  written : 
do  the  heathen  rage,  andthe  peopUimagime  avaik 
The  ktngi  of  the  earth  ult  tkemmitei,  chmI  tb 
take  eountd  together  againd  the  Lordg  amd 
hie  anointed  I*  I  have  such  a  contempt  fin 
Satans,  that  if  I  were  not  retained  here,  I 
straight  to  Rome  in  my  hate  of  the  deril  < 
these  furies.  But  I  must  have  patienee  wi 
pope,  with  my  disciples,  with  my  senranli 

I  Catherine  von  Bora,  with  every  one  ;  and  i 
is  nothing  else  than  patience." 


BOOK   THE   FIFTH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DKATRt  or  LUTHEa's  PATHKK,  OF  Hit  DAUOHTSB,  frO. 

^  TuBRE  is  no  union  or  socie^  so  sweet  and  happy 
as  a  weIl-ai»orted  marriage.  It  is  delightful  to 
see  a  husband  and  wife  living  in  unity  and  peace. 
But  then  nothing  can  be  more  bitter  or  more  pain- 
ful than  the  dissolution  of  the  tie.  Next  in  bitter- 
ness is  the  death  of  children  ;  and  this  last  sor- 
row, alas  I  I  have  experienced."  ''  I  am  writing 
in  a  melancholy  mood,  for  I  have  just  heard  of  my 
father's  death ;  that  old  Luther,  so  good  and  so 
beloved.  And  though,  through  me,  he  has  had  so 
peaceable  and  pious  a  death  in  Christ,  and  though 
delivered  from  the  terrors  of  this  world,  he  rests  in 
everlasting  peace,  nevertheless,  my  bowels  yearn, 
and  I  am  moved  to  the  soul — for  was  it  not  to  him 
that,  by  God's  will,  I  owed  my  being."  In  a  letter 
the  same  day,  to  Melanchthon  :  '^  I  succeed  to  his 
name,  and  now  I  am  to  my  family  the  old  Luther. 
It  is  now  my  turn  and  my  right  to  follow  him 
through  deaUi  to  that  kingdom  promised  us  by 
Christ,  as  we,  with  him,  are  miserable  and  despised 
among  men.  ....  How  I  rejoice  that  he  lived  in 
these  times,  and  that  he  was  enabled  to  see  the 
light  of  the  truth.  To  God  be  blessing  and  praise, 
and  thanks  for  all  his  acts,  and  all  his  designs  1" 
(5th  June,  1530.) 

''When  the  news  came  from  Freyberg,  that 
Master  Hausmann  was  dead,  we  kept  it  from 
doctor  Luther,  and  t4»Id  him  first  that  he  was  ill, 
then  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  then  that 
he  was  sweetly  asleep  in  Jesus.  The  doctor  began 
to  weep  loudly,  and  said, '  These  are  perilous  times  ; 
God  is  purging  his  floor  and  his  gamer  ;  I  pray 
him  that  my  wife  and  children  may  not  live  long 
after  me.'  He  remiuned  sitting  all  the  day,  weeping 
and  bemoaning  himself.  There  were  with  him, 
doctor  Jonas,  Master  Philip  (Melanchthon),  Master 
Joachim  Camerarius,  and  Gaspard  von  Keckeritz, 
and  he  sat  amongst  them,  weeping  piteously."  (aj). 
1538.) 

When  he  lost  his  daughter  Madeleine,  aged 
fourteen,  his  wife  cried  and  lamented,  but  he  said 


to  her,  **  My  dear  Catherine,  think  whera 
gone;  to  a  certainty  she  has  made  a  ha| 
change.  The  flesh  bleeds,  indeed;  that 
nature;  but  the  spirit  exults  and  finds  al 
should  be.  Young  people  think  dM  of 
ing;  as  we  tell  them,  so  they  believe;  wiU 
all  is  natural.  They  pass  away  without  rt 
anguish,  without  the  trials  and  temptattoos  < 
death  itself,  almost  without  bodily  pain;  joi 
they  fell  asleep.".  .  .  As  his  dau^ter  lay  i 
he  exclaimed,  **  I  love  her  much!  but,  O  m 
if  it  be  thy  will  to  take  her  hence,  I  would  g 
up  to  thee  without  one  selfish  murmiir." 
wnen  she  was  on  her  death-bed,  he  said  to  lie 
dearest  child,  my  own  Madeleine,  I  know  ym 
gladly  stay  with  your  father  here,  and  yi 
equally  be  ready  to  go  to  your  Father  whic 
heaven !  will  you  not  1 "  And  she  replied 
yes,  my  dear  father,  as  God  wills."  **  Dei 
girl,"  he  continued,  ^  the  spirit  is  wiUmg,  1 
flesh  is  weak."  He  walked  to  and  fro  pertn 
and  said,  **  Ah  yes!  I  have  loved  this  del 
too  much.  If  the  flesh  is  so  strong,  what  h 
of  the  spirit!" 

He  said,  amon^  other  things, "  God  1 
given  such  good  gifts  these  thousand  vean 
bishop  as  he  has  to  me.  We  may  glorify  an 
in  the  gifts  of  Gk>d.  Alas!  I  hate  mysdf 
cannot  rejoice  now  as  I  ought  to  do,  nor 
sufficient  thanks  to  Gk>d.  I  tnr  to  lift  np  m 
from  time  to  time  to  our  Lord  in  son 
hymn,  and  to  feel  as  I  ought  to  do.** 
whether  we  live  or  die,  domini  eumtu,  in  tl 
tive  or  the  nominative*.  Come,  sir  doc 
firm!" 

**  The  night  before  Madeleine's  death,  her 
had  a  dream.  She  dreamed  that  die  i 
fair  youths  beautifully  attired,  who  came  ai 
wished  to  take  Madeleine  away  with  the 
conduct  her  to  be  married.  When  Philip  II 
thou  came  the  next  morning  and  asked  t 

*  A  play  upon  the  word  Dominmi.  "  Domini  rao 
■ignify  (Domini  being  construed  in  the  genitive), 
the  Lord's,'*  or  else  (construed  nominatively),   ' 
lords"  (i.  e.  mutert,  teachers). — TaAiriLAtoa. 
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hov  it  was  with  her  daughter!  she  related  her 
dream,  at  which  he  seemed  frightened,  and  re- 
narked  to  others, '  that  the  young  men  were  two 
Uy  angels,  sent  to  carry  the  maiden  to  the  true 
— ^HJb  of  a  heavenly  kingdom.'  She  died  that 
day.  When  she  was  in  the  agony  of  death, 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  by  her 
and  weeping  bitterly,  prayed  to  Grod  that 
to  would  spare  her.  She  breathed  her  last  in 
tor  fSMher's  arms.  Her  mother  was  in  the  room, 
tol  not  by  the  bed,  on  account  of  the  violence 
of  her  gtieL  The  doctor  continued  to  repeat, 
*  God's  will  be  done  I  My  child  has  another 
Fkdier  in  heaven  V  Then  master  Philip  observed, 
that  the  love  of  parents  for  their  children  was  an 
image  of  the  Divine  love  impressed  on  the  hearts 
of  men.  God  loves  mankind  no  less  than  parents 
do  their  children.  When  they  phtced  her  on  the 
Uer,  the  father  exclaimed,  '  My  poor,  dear  little 
Madeleine,  you  are  at  rest  now.'  Then,  looking 
kBg and  fixedly  at  her,  he  said,  'Yes!  dear  child, 
ttoa  ahalt  nae  again,  shAlt  shine  like  a  star  I  Yes! 
Bto  the  sunl  ....  I  am  joyful  in  spirit;  but  ohi 
tow  sad  in  the  flesh!  It  is  a  strange  feeling  this, 
to  know  she  is  so  certainly  at  rest,  that  she  is 
kippy,  and  yet  to  be  so  sad.' " 

"And  when  the  people  came  who  were  to  help  to 
flany  the  body,  and  said  to  him,  as  usual,  how  much 
itoj  sympathused  in  his  grief,  he  said  to  them, 
'Ah !  grieve  no  more  for  her,  she  is  now  a  saint  in 
toiiuu.  Oh  1  that  we  may  each  experience  such  a 
imtii :  nieh  a  death  I  would  willingly  die  this 
— niiut.*  WhUe  they  were  singing — <  Lord,  re- 
smber  not  oor  sins  of  old,'  he  added,  '  not  only 
NT  old  sina^  but  those  of  to-day,  this  day  ;  for  we 
Mtgrsedy,  covetous,  dec  The  scandal  of  the  mass 
On  returning  from  the  burial,  he  said, 
other  things, — *  The  fate  of  our  children, 
above  all  of  girls,  is  ever  a  cause  of  uneasi- 
I  do  not  fear  so  much  for  boys  ;  they  can 
Aid  a  Uving  anywhere,  provided  they  know  how  to 
But  it  is  different  with  girls ;  they,  poor 
must  search  for  employment  staff  in  hand. 
A  boy  can  enter  the  schools,  and  become  a  shining 
dtoiatlcir  (cia  feiner  man),  but  a  girl  cannot  do 
■Mb  to  advance  herself,  and  she  is  easily  led  away 
ly  bad  example,  and  is  lost.  .  .  .  Therefore,  I  give 
Wf  without  regret  this  dear  one  to  our  Lord.' " 

ThJmuu,  **  Report  has,  no  doubt,  informed  you 
tf  the  transplanting  of  my  daughter  Madeleine  to 
Ai  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  although  my  wife  and 
iMght  only  to  think  of  offering  up  joyful  thanks 
lilhs  Almighty  for  her  happy  deliverance  and  end, 
to  vhicfa  she  has  escaped  from  all  the  snares  of 
■i  world,  the  flesh,  the  Turks,  and  the  devil  ; 
the  force  of  instinct  (r^c  ^f^^PfVO)  i* 
that  I  cannot  forbear  from  tears,  sighs, 
y  rather,  my  very  heart  dies  within 
I  feel  engraven  on  my  inmost  soul  her 
her  words,  and  actions ;  all  that  she  was 
Ib  ■•  in  life  and  health,  and  on  her  sick  bed,  my 
>,  ny  dutiful  child.  The  death  of  Chnst  him- 
(OM  oh  1  what  are  all  deaths  in  comparison  1) 
her  from  my  thoughts,  as  it  should. 
She  was,  as  you  know,  so  sweet,  so  amiable, 
&n  of  tendemeas."  (September  23rd9  1542.) 


•  •  • 


CHAPTER  II. 

or  ZaVITT;  OV  law. — OPPOSITIOK  of  THB  THEOLOnXAlia 

TO  TBS  juaisxa. 

"  It  is  better  to  direct  one's  conduct  by  natural 
reaton  them  by  the  wriUen  law,  for  reason  is  the  soul 
and  queen  of  law.  But  where  are  they  who  are 
endowed  with  such  an  understanding  I  You  can 
scarcely  meet  with  one  in  a  century.  Our  gracious 
lord,  the  elector  Frederick,  was  such  a  man. 
There  was  his  councillor,  too,  Fabian  von  Feilitsch, 
a  layman,  who  had  not  studied  and  who  yet  argued 
better  on  the  points  and  the  marrow  of  the  law 
(super  apket  et  meduUam  juris),  than  the  jurists 
from  their  books.  Master  Philip  Mclanchthon  so 
teaches  the  liberal  arts,  as  to  lend  them  more  light 
than  he  derives  from  them.  I  m^-self,  too,  take  my 
art  into  books,  and  do  not  draw  it  from  them.  He 
who  should  seek  to  imitate  the  four  men  of  whom  I 
have  just  spoken,  would  do  well  to  abandon  the  idea, 
and  content  himself  with  learning  and  listening. 
Such  prodigies  are  rare.  The  written  law  is  for 
the  people  and  the  common  herd  of  men.  Natural 
reason  and  all-piercing  thought  for  such  men  as 
those  I  have  mentioned."  ''An  eternal  combat 
goes  on  between  the  jurists  and  the  theologians ; 
there  is  the  same  opposition  betwixt  the  law  and 
grace."  "  The  law  is  a  lovely  bride,  as  long  as  she 
remains  in  her  nuptial  bed.  If  she  goes  to  another 
bed,  and  wishes  to  domineer  over  theology,  she 
is  a  great  — .  Law  should  doff  her  cap  to  theology." 

To  Mdanehthon,  "J  am  of  the  same  opinion 
that  I  always  was  with  regard  to  the  right  of  the 
sword.  I  think  with  you,  that  the  Gospel  has 
taught  and  counselled  nothing  with  regard  to  this 
right,  and  that  it  could  not  possibly  do  so,  because 
the  Grospel  is  the  law  of  will  and  liberties,  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sword  or  the  right  of 
the  sword.  But  this  right  is  not  abolished  by  the 
Gospel,  but  is  even  confirmed  and  recommended  ; 
which  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  things  that 
are  simply  permitted."  **  Before  me,  there  has 
been  no  jurist  who  has  known  what  the  law  is, 
in  relation  to  God ;  what  they  know,  they  have 
from  me.  We  do  not  find  in  the  Grospel  that  we 
are  to  adore  jurists.  If  our  Lord  God  will  be  our 
judge,  what  are  jurists  to  him  1  As  to  the  con- 
cerns of  this  world,  I  leave  them  masters.  But  in 
the  thmgs  which  concern  God,  they  must  be  under 
me.  My  psalm,  my  own  psalm  is,  Be  wise  now, 
therefore,  0  ye  kings ;  if  one  of  the  two  must  perish, 
perish  the  law,  reign  Christ  1 

**'The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themsdres  together.* 
David  himself  says,  'Against  his  Son  there  will 
array  themselves  the  power,  the  wisdom,  the  mul- 
titude of  the  world,  and  he  will  be  alone  against 
many,  foolish  against  the  wise,  powerless  against 
the  powerful ;'  of  a  verity,  a  marvellous  ordering 
of  things.  Our  Lord  God  has  all  and  every  thing 
except  the  wise  ;  but  beyond  this,  there  peals  the 
terrible, '  Be  wise  now  therefore,  O  ye  kings  ;  be 
instructed,  ye  judges  of  the  earth.* "  **  If  the 
jurists  will  not  pray  for  pardon  for  their  sins,  and 
receive  the  Gospel,  I  will  so  confound  them  that 
they  shall  not  be  able  to  extricate  themselves.  I 
understand  nothing  of  law,  but  I  am  lord  of  the  law 
in  things  touching  the  conscience.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  jurists  for  having  taught  and  for  teaching  to 
the  world  such  countless  equivocations,  tricks,  and 
calumnies,  that  their  language  has  become  more 
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confused  than  in  Babel ;  hero,  no  one  can  com- 
prehend the  other;  there,  no  one  will  under, 
stand  the  other.  O  sycophants,  0  sophists,  pests 
of  mankind,  I  write  to  you,  boiling  over  with 
passion,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  could  teach  you 
better  were  I  cool  and  collected.**  (Feb.  6th,  1546.) 

Alluding  to  a  student's  being  admitted  the 
following  day  as  Doctor  of  Law,  Luther  said, 
^  To-morrow  a  fresh  viper  will  be  created  to  sting 
the  theologians." 

**  The  saying  is  right,  A  good  jurkt  it  a  bad 
(Urittian,  In  fact,  the  jurist  esteems  and  Taunts 
the  justice  of  works,  as  if  we  were  justified  by  them 
before  Gud.  If  he  turn  Christian,  he  is  looked 
upon  by  his  brother  jurists  as  a  monster,  and 
has  to  beg  his  bread,  being  repudiated  as  se- 
ditious." "  Strike  at  the  conscience  of  the  jurists, 
and  they  know  not  what  to  do.  Miknzer  attacked 
them  with  the  sword ;  he  was  a  madman.**  **  Were 
I  to  study  law  for  two  years,  I  should  become 
more  learned  than  Dr.  C,  for  I  should  speak 
of  things  just  as  tliey  are,  as  being  just  or  unjust, 
whilst  he  quibbles  on  words.*'  ^The  doctrine 
of  the  jurists,  is  nothing  but  a  ntii,  an  except. 
Theology  dties  not  proceed  on  this  wise,  but  has  a 
firm  foundation.'* 

**  The  authority  of  theologians  consists  in  their 
power  of  obscuring  universals,  and  all  connected 
with  them.  They  can  raise  and  lower.  As  soon  as 
the  word  makes  itself  heard,  Moses  and  the  emperor 
must  yield.*'  **  The  Uw  and  laws  of  the  Greeks  and 
Persians  are  fallen  into  desuetude.  The  Roman 
or  imperial  law  only  holds  by  a  thread.  For  if  an 
empire  or  a  kingdom  fall,  its  laws  and  ordinances 
must  likewiM  faU.**  **  I  leave  cobbler,  taik>r,  and 
jurist  to  their  several  callings.  But  let  them  not 
stuck  my  pulpit  1**  .  .  .  **  Blany  believe  that  the 
theology  which  has  been  declared  of  our  time,  is 
naught.  If  this  be  the  case  whilst  I  live,  what 
will  it  be  after  my  death !  As  a  set  off,  many 
amongst  us  are  big  with  this  thought  of  which 
they  will  by  and  by  be  brought  to  bed,  namely, 
that  the  law  is  naught." 

Sermon  againd  tke  JurUU,  preached  on  TtttifUk 
Day,  ^  Look  at  our  haugh^  jurists  and  knights 
at  law  of  Wittemberg.  .  .  .  They  do  not  read  our 
books,  call  them  catonio  (for  canonic),  take  no 
heed  of  our  .Lord,  and  do  not  attend  church. 
Well  I  since  they  do  not  reeogniie  Dr.  Pomer  to 
be  bishop  of  Wittemberg,  or  me  to  be  preacher 
to  this  church,  I  no  longer  reckon  them  amongsl 
my  flock.  But,  say  they,  you  go  againsi  the 
imperial  law.  I — this  law  which  wrongs  the  poor." 
There  follows  a  dialogue  between  a  jurist  and  a 
litigant,  in  which  the  former  promisss  Cor  ten 
thiuers  to  protract  a  law-suit  for  ten  years.  .  .  .  . 
"  CkK>d  and  pious  folk  like  Reinicke  Fncfas^  in  tlie 
poem  of  the  Fox."  .  .  .  <*  Gk)od  people,  these  are 
the  reasons  that  make  me  porsne  the  jurists  so 
relentlessly.  .  .  .  They  vaunt  the  eanon  law,  the 
—  of  the  pope,  and  represent  it  to  be  a  magnift- 
eent  thing,  after  our  having  with  such  trouble 
expelled  it  from  our  chureheSi.  ...  I  warn  yon, 
jurist,  to  let  the  old  dog  to  sleep.  Once  awakened, 
ytm  will  not  easily  get  him  back  to  his  kennel ! 
The  jurists  are  full  of  eompUints  and  bitterness 
against  me.  What  can  I  do  t  Had  I  not  to  render 
an  account  of  their  souki,  I  would  not  chastise 
them."  He  subsequently  stat  s,  that  he  excepts 
piooi  jurists. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

VAim:  THB  LAW. 

To  GerMiku.  *In  this  tumult  of 
not  off  from  yourself.  To  sustain  joo,  I 
back  the  spouse  (faith)  that  you  ramMr^ 
me ;  I  return  her  to  yoa  a  spotless  viigia 
what  is  most  strange  and  admirablo  in  1 
that  she  desires  and  attracts  an  infinity  of 
and  that  she  is  all  the  more  ehaste  for  bd 
spouse  of  many.  .  .  .  Our  rival,  Philip  Mi 
thon,  salutes  you.  Adieu,  be  haippj  with  tl 
anoed  bride  of  your  youth."  (Januaiy  SSrd, 

ToMelamikhom,  *<  Be  a  sinner,  and  be  i 
never  so  great,  let  thy  faith  be  still  guiaN 
rejoice  thee  in  Christ,  who  is  the  oonqacrQr 
of  death, and  of  the  worid.  We  mostsin^aa 
wearehere.  This  life  is  not  the  abode  of  rig) 
ness  ;  no, '  we  look,'  as  says  St.  Peter,  '  Ibr 
heaven,  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dweUett 
teousness.*.  .  .  .  Pray  earnestly,  for  thoa 
great  sinner."  '^  I  am  just  now  deep  m  tl 
trine  of  the  remisBion  of  sins.  I  set  at  mm 
law  and  all  the  devils.  Whosoever  oui  I 
from  his  heart  in  the  remission  of  sins,  ha  a 
saved."  ''Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  nsit 
tore  with  the  wtatkemaUealt  indimnbU  91 
the  righteousness  demanded  bv  the  law  is  n 
to  be  found.  No  roan  oan  entirdj  satislSr  tfi 
even  lawyers  themselves,  spite  of  all  tbcv  a 
are  very  frequently  oblieed  to  have  leouiui 
remission  of  sins,  for  they  eannoC  ahraya  ] 
mark,  and  when  they  have  given  a  unraoi 
ment,  and  the  devil  troubles  their  einM 
neither  Bartohis  nor  Baldus,  nor  all  their 
doetorB,areofany  use  tothno.  To  bear  ■ 
are  foroed  to  protect  themselves  with  the  li 
that  is,  with  the  remission  of  aina.  Tkmj  i 
beat  to  jud^  aright,  and  afler  that, an  thai  X 
for  them,  is  to  say :  '  If  I  have  pr^a  a 
judgment  O  my  God,  pardon  me^'  J%  i 
logy  alone  which  possesses  the  matbematiea 
She  does  not  grope  in  the  dark.  She  haa  thi 
even  God's  word.  Shesays,<JeaoBChrittiBa 
teousness;  whosoever  lives  in  him,  he  ia  rigbli 

**  The  Uw  is,  without  doubt,  neeessaiy,  1 
for  salvation ;  for  no  man  oan  fulfil  U:  1 
pardon  of  sins  consummates  and  fiilfila  It** 
law  is  a  true  labyrinth  which  does  but  nsn 
conseienoe,  and  the  righteousness  of  tlioli 
minotaar,  that  is  to  say,  a  pure  fiedol^  wh 
stead  of  eondueting  us  to  heaven,  leada  na  to 

Addition  hy  Lu3ter  to  a  Utter  0/ MeUMfdkA 
gnue  and  the  lam.  .  .  .  *<  To  setmyself  enlfa 
of  sight  of  the  law  and  works,  I  do  aol  1 
mys^  with  seeing  in  Jesus  Christ  my  1 
my  lord,  my  bene£sctor,  I  would  see  fai  h 
doctrine,  my  gift,  so  that  in  him  I  yam 
things.  He  says, '  I  am  the  way,  tfia  tnrt 
the  life  ;*  not  '  I  show  yon,  or  give  yon  th 
the  truth,  and  the  lifei'  as  if  he  ooljwtcn^ 
within  me,  and  was  himself  nsverthelesBafa; 
moh"  .  .  .  ''Theology  b  summed  up  in  « 
point :  true  faith  and  trust  in  Jeans  Cfariiti 
article  embraces  all  the  rest.  Our  &itl 
groan  which  cannot  be  uttered  f  and  elai 
'that  we  are  in  bondage  under  the  htw* 
means,  that  we  imprison  ourselvea  in  01 
works,  instead  of  mounting  on  the  wii^af 
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''Tlie  derfl  desira  aeUte  righteouBnen  only,  a 
i^teoomeM  whidi  we  work  out  for  ourselves, 
iwi  in  oomlYes,  whereas  we  have  reaUy  only  a 
pmmm  and  eztrinsie  one^  which  he  takes  from 
«  If  we  were  limited  to  tKtive  righteousness, 
■•  shoold  be  loet,  for  it  is  defectire  in  all  men." 
Ab  Eogliah  doctor,  Antony  Bams,  asked  Doctor 
Lsther,  if  QirisitianB,  justified  by  faith  in  Christ, 
kid  any  merit  in  the  good  works  which  followed, 
ke  thai  this  question  waa  often  debated  in  Eng- 
hid.  Ammer,  **  Ist.  We  are  still  sinners  after 
jwtiflcatioii,  Snd.  Grod  promises  rewards  to  those 
who  do  welL  Works  do  not  merit  heaven,  but 
Ihsy  adorn  the  fiuth  which  justifies  us.  It  ia  his 
fvn  nft  to  us,  whieh  God  crowns." 

**Piidit  Muma  tos  ad  CktHtum,  Ego  mm  tuum 
jMBBtfOTi,  tm  f«Mi  jnltlltia ;  trxumpho  igUwr  tecunu  *, 
4e.  To  bear  up  against  despair,  it  is  not  su£Bcient 
to  bare  Tsin  worda  upon  the  lips,  or  barren  and 
laagoishing  fiuth;  but  we  must  stand  erect,  con- 
irm  our  smil,  and  rely  on  Christ  against  sin,  death, 
htbf  the  law,  and  an  evil  conscience.  When  the 
bw  aeemsea  thee  and  reproaches  thee  with  thy 
balt%  thj  eonscience  says  to  thee,  *  Yea,  God  has 
jjtnai  the  law,  and  commanded  it  to  be  kept,  under 
■da  ^rfeteraal  damnation:  thou  must  therefore  be 
omned.'  To  which  tbou  shalt  reply, '  I  well  know 
tbsl  God  has  giTen  the  law;  but  he  has  also  given 
as  the  Gospe^  by  his  Son,  which  says,  ^  He  that 
bdievelh  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved."  This 
GoBoel  ia  abore  the  whole  law;  for  the  law  is 
tf  Um  earthy  and  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
■m;  tfia  Goepel  is  fi:om  Heaven,  and  has  been 
kni^fat  to  ns  by  the  Son  of  God.'  <  It  matters 
isly'  aajB  conscience,  *  thou  hast  sinned  and  trans- 
gnssed  the  commandment  of  Grod;  therefore,  thou 
Aahbe  damned.'  Anmoer.  *  I  know  very  well  that 
I  have  ahmed,  but  the  Gospel  frees  me  from  my 
■DL  beeanse  I  beliere  in  Jesus;  and  this  Gospel  is 
ai  high  abore  the  law  as  the  heavens  are  high 
above  the  earth.  This  ia  the  reason  that  the  body 
■art  remain  upon  earth,  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
hw;  bat  the  aoni  ascends  to  the  mountain  with 
IsHM^  and  clinga  to  the  Gospel,  which  promises 
lifi  eternal  to  all  who  believe  in  Christ  Jesus.' 
'  It  matters  not,'  again  says  conscience, '  thou  shalt 
|s  to  hell;  thou  hast  not  kept  the  law.'  Answer, 
*  Yti^if  Heaven  had  not  come  to  my  succour;  but  it 
Ins  come  to  my  succour,  has  been  opened  to  me; 
•ir  Saviour  has  said,  '^He  that  believeth  and 
iib4itised,  shall  be  saved."'  God  said  to  Moses, 
'Thoa  ahalt  see  my  back,  but  thou  shalt  not  see 
■y  fi^e.*  The  baek  waa  the  law,  the  face  is  the 
QMpdL 

''The  law  doea  not  endure  grace,  and,  in  its 
ton,  grnoe  does  not  endure  the  law.  The  law  is 
ari|y  given  for  the  haughty,  the  arrogant,  nobles  or 
piiBuits,  for  hypocrites,  and  those  who  delight 
n  a  multitude  of  laws.  But  grace  is  promised 
ti  poor  suiforing  hearts,  to  the  humble,  to  the 
affictcd,  and  for  the  pardon  of  sins.  Master 
Niefaoiaa  Hansmann,  Cordatus,  Philip  Melanch- 
Ihaiy  and  I  look  for  grace."  ^  There  is  no  writer, 
mr%  St.  Paul,  who  has  written  fully  and  unanswer- 
ably on  the  law,  because  reason  is  inadequate  to 
jidge  of  the  law:  it  can  only  be  judged  by  the 
SpnL"  (August  16th,  ld30.) 

*  '*TlM  exy  of  a  fkithltal  soul  to  Christ    I  am  thy  till, 
(hoD my  zigkteooMW«i  I  rejoice,  tbon,  in  Mftty,"  fte. 


**  Grood  and  true  divinity  (theology)  consists  in 
practice,  use,  and  exercise.  Its  foun(ktion  is  Christ, 
whose  passion,  death,  and  resurrection  are  to  be 
comprehended  tlirough  faith.  Some,  in  the  present 
day,  have  devised  a  notculative  theology^  in  accord- 
ance with  reason.  This  belongs  to  the  devil  in 
heU.  Thus,  Zwingle  and  the  sacramentarians 
tpeoulate  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  in  the  bread, 
but  only  in  a  spiritual  sense.  This  is  also  the 
theology  of  Origen.  David  did  not  think  thus; 
but  he  acknowled^d  his  sins,  and  said,  'Have 
mercy  upon  me,  0  Lord.' " 

*'  I  saw  lately  two  signs  in  the  heavens.  I  looked 
frx>m  my  window  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  I 
saw  the  stars  and  all  the  majestic  vault  of  God,  sus- 
taining itself  without  my  being  able  to  perceive  the 
pillars  upon  which  the  Creator  had  propped  it. 
Nevertheless,  it  crumbled  not  away.  There  are 
those,  however,  who  search  for  these  pillars,  and 
who  would  fain  touch  them  with  their  hands  ;  but, 
not  being  able  to  find  them,  they  tremble,  lament, 
and  fear  the  heavens  will  fall.  They  might  Umch 
them,  the  heavens  would  never  be  moved.  Again, 
I  saw  great  and  heavy  clouds,  floating  over  my 
head  hke  an  ocean.  I  perceived  no  prop  which 
could  sustain  them,  and  still  they  fell  not,  but 
saluted  us  sadly,  and  passed  on.  And  as  they 
passed,  I  distinguished  the  arch  which  had  upheld 
them — a  splendid  rainbow.  Slight  it  was,  without 
doubt,  and  delicate  ;  one  could  not  but  tremble  for 
it,  mider  such  a  mass  of  clouds.  Nevertheless, 
this  aery  line  sufficed  to  support  the  load,  and 
to  protect  us.  There  are  those,  however,  who  are 
alarmed  at  the  weight  of  the  clouds,  and  have  no 
confidence  in  their  frail  prop.  They  would  prove 
its  strength,  and  not  being  able,  they  dread  the 
clouds  wOl  dissolve  and  drown  us  with  their  floods. 
.  .  •  Our  rainbow  is  weak,  tlieir  clouds  are  heavy  ; 
but  the  end  will  tell  the  strength  of  our  bow." 
(August,  1530.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 
or  xiTKGVAToas:  the  utstics,  &c. 

^  CuBiosiTT  is  our  bane ;  it  was  the  cause  of  Adam's 
fall.  I  fear  two  things — epicurism  and  enthusiasm, 
two  sects  which  have  still  to  reign.  Take  away  the 
decalogue  and  heresy  vanishes.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  the  manual  of  all  heretics." 

Luther  called  seditious  and  presumptuous-minded 
men,  ''precocious  saints,  who,  attacked  by  the 
worm  before  arriving  at  maturity,  were  blown 
by  the  slightest  gust  from  the  tree.  Dreiuncre 
{ScktDermer)  are  like  butterflies.  At  first,  a  grub 
which  attaches  itself  to  a  wall,  or  builds  itself  a 
little  house,  is  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun, 
and  flies  off  a  butterfly.  The  butterfly  dies  on  a 
tree,  and  leaves  a  long  train  of  eggs."  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  said  of  false  brothen  and  heretics,  who 
fall  away  from  us,  that  we  ought  to  let  them  alone, 
and  not  be  vexed  about  them.  If  they  will  not 
listen  to  us,  we  can  send  them,  with  all  their  fine 
bravado,  to  hell. 

*^  When  I  began  to  write  against  indulgences,  I 
lived  for  three  yean  alone,  without  any  holding 
forth  their  hand  to  me.  Now  they  are  all  fur 
claiming  a  share  in  the  triumph.  I  suffer  enough 
from  my  enemies,  without  the  pain  my  good  litUe 
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brothers  give  me.  Bat  who  can  bear  up  against 
all  t  Here  am  I  attacked  by  young  men,  all  fresh 
and  unworked,  whilst  I  am  old  and  worn  with 
great  sufferings  and  great  labours.  Osiander  may 
well  hector,  he  has  an  easy  time  of  it ;  he  has 
only  two  sermons  to  deliver  a  week,  and  has  four 
hundred  florins  a-year."  **  In  1621,  I  had  a 
visit  from  one  Marcus,  one  of  the  religionists  of 
Zwickau,  an  agreeable-mannered  man  enough,  but 
of  empty  opinions  and  life,  in  the  view  of  conferring 
with  me  on  the  doctrine  they  profess.  As  he 
kept  talking  to  me  of  things  quite  foreign  from 
Saipture,  1  told  him  that  I  recognized  the  word 
of  God  alone,  and  that  if  he  sought  to  establish 
anything  else,  he  must  at  least  prove  his  mission 
by  miracles.  His  reply  was, '  Miracles  I  Ah  I  yuu 
will  see  miracles, indeed,  in  seven  years.  God  himself 
cannot  take  my  faith  from  me.'  He  also  said,  *  I 
can  see  at  once  whether  any  one  is  of  the  elect  or 
not.'  After  talking  a  long  time  about  the  talmt 
which  must  not  be  hid,  and  about  fmrijication, 
WMtinett,  expectation^  I  asked  him  who  understood 
his  language  f  He  answered  tliat  he  preached 
only  before  believing  and  able  disciples.  <How 
do  you  know  that  they  are  able  t'  I  .tsked.  '  I 
have  only  to  look  at  them,'  he  replied,  'to  see 
their  talent*  '  What  taUnt,  now,  my  friend,  do 
you  see  in  me  1'  '  You  arc  still,'  he  answered,  <  in 
the  first  stage  of  mobility,  but  a  time  will  come 
when  you  will  be  in  the  first  of  immobility  like 
myself.'  On  this,  I  adduced  to  him  several  texts 
of  Scripture,  and  we  parted.  Shortly  after,  he 
wrote  me  a  very  friendly  letter,  full  of  exhorta- 
tions ;  to  which  my  sole  answer  was, '  Adieu,  dear 
Marcus."* 

^  Some  time  afterwards  a  turner  came  to  me, 
who  also  called  himself  a  prophet  He  met  me 
just  as  I  was  going  out  of  my  house,  and  said 
to  me  in  a  confident  tone, '  Sir  doctor,  I  bring  you 
a  message  from  my  Father.'  <  Who  is  thy  Father  V 
I  said.  'Jesus  Christ,'  he  replied.  'He  is  our 
common  Father ;  what  hath  he  ordered  thee  to 
announce  to  me  !'  '  That  God's  anger  is  kindled 
against  the  world.'  '  Who  told  thee  this  1'  '  Yes- 
terday,  just  as  I  had  passed  through  the  gate  of 
Koswick,  I  saw  a  small  cloud  of  fire  in  the  air  ; 
which  is  a  clear  sign  of  God*s  wrath.'  He  then 
mentioned  another  sign  ;  '  In  the  midst  of  a  deep 
sleep,'  he  said, '  I  saw  drunkards  seated  at  table, 
who  said.  Drink,  drink,  and  God's  hand  was  over 
them.  Suddenly  one  of  them  poured  some  beer 
on  my  head,  and  I  awoke.'  '  Listen,  my  friend,'  I 
then  said  to  him, '  do  not  make  free  in  this  manner 
with  God's  name  and  orders,'  and  I  gave  him  a 
severe  reprimand.  When  he  found  what  I  thought 
of  him,  he  went  off  in  a  passion,  muttering,  *  Of 
course,  all  who  don't  think  with  Luther  are  fools.' " 
"Another  time,  agun,  I  had  to  do  with  a  man 
from  the  Low  Countries,  who  wished  to  argue 
with  me,  to  use  his  own  terms,  up  to  hdl  fire 
ineiuMiwlv,  When  I  saw  his  ignorance,  I  said, 
'  Would  it  not  be  better  to  dispute  over  some  cans 
of  beer  V  He  was  nettled  at  this,  and  took  himself 
off.  The  devil  is  a  proud  spirit,  and  can't  bear 
contempt" 

Master  Stiefel  came  to  Wittemberg  to  confer 
privily  with  Dr.  Luther,  and  showed  him  his 
opinion  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  in  twenty  articles, 
lie  believed  that  it  would  take  place  on  St  Luke's 
day.    He  was  bade  to  remain  quiet,  and  to  keep 


his  opinions  to  himself,  which  annoyed  him 
ceedingly.    **  Dear  sir  doctor,"  he  said,  **  I 
surprised  at  your  forbidding  me  to  preach  t 
and  at  your  not  believing  me.     Still,  I  miisl  aft 
albeit  unwillingly."    Luther  replied,  '^  Dear  n 
ter,  you  have  managed  to  hold  your  toagoe  for 
years  on  this  matter,  during  the  reign  of 
papacy  ;  keep  quiet  the  little  time  that  remaii 
"But  this  very  mornings  as  I  was  setting 
early,  I  saw  a  beautiful  rainbow,  and  thoo^ 
the  coming  of  Christ."    "  There  will  be  no  ff 
bow  when  that  day  oometh  ;  the  thnnder-bolt 
destroy  every  living  creature  instantsDeoosly. 
strong  and  powerftil  blast  of  the  trumpet 
arouse  us  all.    They  who  are  in  the  grare  are 
to  be  awakened  by  the  piping  of  the  rfiepbe 
reed."  (a.d.  1533.)    **  Michael  SUefel  believes  I 
self  to  be  the  seventh  angel  announcing  the 
day,  and  is  giving  away  his  books  and  his  eliati 
as  he  will  soon   have  no  more  use  for  the 
**  Bileas  is  certainly  damned,  although  he  has 
astounding  revelations,  no  less  than  those  of  Dsi 
for  they  embrace  four  empires  too.    Tis  a  Iss 
warning  for  the  proud.    Oh  I  let  ns  hnmble  « 
selves  I" 

Duke  Henr}'  of  Saxony  having  oome  tp  ^1^ 
berg,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  spoke  twice  to  him  ags 
Dr.  Jeckel,  exhorting  the  prince  to  think  ^  J|m 
da^-s  upon  which  the  church  had  fallen.  Jeckel 
preached  the  following  doctrine: — **  Do  what  i 
wilt,  believe  only,  thou  shalt  be  saved."  He  oi 
to  have  said:  "  When  thou  shalt  be  bomkgam^ 
have  become  a  new  man,  do  then  as  thou  art  bk 
to  do."  .  .  A  pastor  of  Torgan  having  oomplsi 
to  Luther  of  Dr.  Jeckel's  iiuolenoe  and  bypoa 
and  of  his  having  won  over  the  nobility,  tlw  eooi 
and  even  the  prince  himself,  by  his  wiksyith«do 
shuddered,  sighed,  spoke  not,  but  he  to(k  his 
to  prayer.  That  very  day  he  ordered  thai  Eiah 
(Agricola)  should  be  required  to  make  a|piiblk 
traction,  or  that  he  should  be  publidvpnt  dc 
**  Dr.  Luther,  reproaching  Jeckel  for  during,  i 
his  limited  experience  and  scanty  skill  id  logie 
rhetoric,  to  oppose  his  former  masters  an4  teaal 
the  latter  replied:  '  I  ought  to  fear  God  tnovs  i 
my  teachers.  I  have  a  God  as  well  as  yon.  . 
Dr.  Jeckel  afterwards  sat  down  at  table  to  Mm 
but  with  a  gloomy  air.  Dr.  Luther  eat  beartir 
did  the  guests  who  had  come  from  F^iqrli 
Then  Luther  broke  out  with,  '  If  I  ha^  niade 
court  as  pious  as  you  the  world,  1  should  1 
laboured  to  some  purpose,'  &c  Jeeke^  still  1 
his  eyes  cast  gloomily  down,  showing  by  his  li 
what  was  passmg  in  his  mind.  At  last  iLnthca 
up  to  take  his  leave,  when  Jeckel  tried!  to  dt 
him,  and  engage  him  in  discussion;  bat  the  do 
would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  him.**  * 
Jeckel  \a  one  of  the  Eisleben  kind.  He  was  eo 
ing  my  niece  Anna;  but  I  said  to  him,  '  Nerei 
all  eternity.'  And  to  the  little  girl:  <  If  thon 
have  him,  take  thyself  from  my  sight  for  ersr; 
never  will  I  see  or  listen  to  thee  more.'  " 

Of  the  Antinomiantf  and,  in  partieMlar^  <ifSiA 
"  An  !  how  painful  it  is  to  lose  a  good  and  dea 
loved  friend  !  This  man  used  to  be  my  gnesl^ 
companion,  and  would  laugh  and  make  mearrj  i 
me.  .  .  .  And  now,  he  turns  against  me  I  • 
Such  doctrine,  however,  must  not  be  endorsd.  i 
ject  the  law,  without  which  there  can  be  : 
Church,  nor  government  I    This  is  not  tippiiif 
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cMk,  bat  breaking  it  in.  .  .  .  Mow  m  the  time  to 
mitt.  .  •  .  Can  I  bear  to  hear  him  puffing  him- 
letf  op  whilst  I  live,  and  seeking  to  be  the  master  1 
....  It  is  no  exeose  for  him  to  my  that  he  has 
osly  ipoken  of  Dr.  Crenziger  and  of  master  Roerer. 
The  Gatecfaism,  the  Explanation  of  the  Decalogue, 
Slid  the  Confession  of  Aogsbnrg  are  mine,  and  not 
Gnusiger's  or  Roerer's.  ...  He  would  base  re- 
ptntanoe  on  the  lore  of  justioe,  and  so  preaches  the 
nidation  of  the  diyine  wrath  to  the  just  and 
pioos  onhr.  He  does  not  preach  for  the  wicked. 
Yet  Si.  Panl  says  the  law  ii  for  the  ttngodly.  In 
■horl,  bj  taking  away  the  law,  he  takes  away  the 
Gonpel,  and  he  withdraws  our  belief  from  tlie  firm 
npport  of  conscience  to  rabject  it  to  the  caprices 
d  toe  flesh.  Who  could  have  dreamt  of  this  sect 
of  the  Antinomians  1  .  .  .  I  have  got  over  three 
truA  storms — MQnzer,  the  Sacramentarians,  and 
the  Anabaptists.  There  is  to  be  no  end  of  writing, 
then.  I  do  not  wish  to  live  long,  for  there  is  no 
pesee  to  be  hoped  for."    (a.d.  1538.) 

Dr.  Luther  ordered  master  Ambrose  Bemd  to 
iDstrnet  the  professorB  at  the  university  to  abstain 
from  fiietiony  and  from  paving  the  way  for  schism, 
lod  at  the  same  time  prohibited  their  electing 
miter  Eisleben  dean.  .  .  .  ^  Tell  that  to  jtPur  pro- 
feaors  of  fiMSulties,  and  if  they  disregard  it,  I  will 
dnonnee  them  from  the  pulpit."  (a.d.  1539.)  On 
the  kst  day  of  November  (a.d.  1538),  as  Luther 
vsi  enjoying  himself  with  his  cousins,  his  brother, 
■ad  sister,  uid  some  friends  ftt>m  Mansfeld,  men- 
tkii  was  made  of  master  Grickel,  and  they  inter- 
eeded  for  him.  The  doctor  replied,  **  I  held  that 
Btto  to  be  my  most  faithful  friend,  buir  he  has 
groaly  deceived  me.  Let  him  beware  ;  I  shall  soon 
write  against  him  :  there  is  no  repentance  in  him." 
*Saeh  was  my  confidence  in  that  man  (Eisleben), 
tkat,  when  I  went  to  Smalkalde  in  1537,  I  en- 
tnated  my  pulpit  to  him,  my  church,  my  wife, 
mj  diildrui,  my  house,  and  all  that  was  dearest  to 
me.**  Dr.  Luther  was  reading  over,  in  the  evening 
of  the  last  day  of  January,  1539,  the  propositions 
whidi  £dsleben  was  going  to  maintain  against  him, 
•ad  in  which  there  were  some  absurdities  about 
Sad  and  Jonathan,  and  there  occured  the  expres- 
■oo,  *  I  have  eat  a  little  honey,  and  therefore  I 
die."  **  Jonathan,"  said  Luther,  '<is  master  Eis- 
leben, who  eats  honey  and  preaches  the  Gospel ; 
Sial  is  Lather.  ...  Ah  1  Eisleben,  art  thou  such 
•  ...  Oh  1  God  forgive  thee  thy  rancour."  "  If 
tile  law  be  thus  transferred  from  the  church  to  the 
ttsneil,  to  the  dvil  power,  the  latter  will  say  in  its 
tun,  '  We,  too,  are  faithful  Christians ;  the  law 
eooeerns  not  uaf  and  the  executioners,  at  last, 
«iQ  say  the  same.  All  will  be  grace  and  sweetness, 
•ad  thien  unbridled  passions  and  crimes  will  follow. 
Milnzer  began  on  this  wise." 

In  1540,  towards  the  close  of  an  entertainment 
tkicfa  Luther  gave  to  some  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  university,  and  when  all  were  in  good 
bomour,  a  goblet  was  produced,  stained  in  rings  of 
tirions  colours.  Luther  filled  it  with  wine,  and 
emptied  it  to  the  health  of  his  guests  ;  and,  in  their 
ton,  they  all  severally  drained  it  to  his  health, 
Qntil  it  came  round  to  master  Eisleben,  when  Luther 
laid,  as  he  held  the  glass  out  to  him,  "  My  friend, 
all  in  this  glass,  above  the  first  ring,  is  the  ten  com- 
mandments ;  the  credo  (belief)  comes  next ;  then 
the  paUr  notter ;  the  catechism  is  at  the  bottom ;" 
tod  then  he  quaffed  it  off,  filled  it  again,  and  pre- 


sented it  to  master  Eisleben,  who  would  not  go 
beyond  ihe  first  ring,  but  put  the  glass  back  on  the 
table,  and  could  not  look  at  it  without  a  kind  of 
horror.  Luther  noticed  this,  and  remarked  to  his 
guests,  "  I  knew  that  master  Eisleben  would  only 
drink  off  the  commandments,  and  would  leave  the 
credo,  the  paUr  no8ter,  and  the  catechism."  Master 
Jobet,  dining  one  day  with  Luther,  showed  him 
some  propositions,  according  to  which  the  law  ought 
not  to  be  preached,  since  we  are  not  justified  by  it. 
Luther  got  angry,  and  exclaimed,  **  What,  will  my 
brethren  propose  such  innovations  even  while  I 
live!  Ah  I  how  ought  not  master  Philip  to  be 
honoured,  who  teaches  with  clearness  and  truth  the 
use  and  utility  of  the  law.  Count  Albert  von 
Mansfeld's  prophecy  is  being  realised.  He  wrote 
to  me:  '  There  is  a  Mitnzer  lurking  behind  thai  doc- 
trine;^ and,  indeed,  he  who  pulls  down  the  law, 
pulls  down  at  the  same  time  the  whole  framework 
of  human  polity  and  society  {politiam  et  acono- 
tniam).  If  the  law  be  thrust  out  of  the  church,  there 
will  no  longer  be  anything  recognized  as  a  sin  in 
the  world,  since  the  Gospel  defines  and  punishes 
sin  only  by  recurring  to  the  law."  (a.d.  1541.) 

**  If,  at  the  outset,  I  inveighed  against  the  law, 
both  from  the  pulpit  and  in  my  writings,  the  reason 
was,  that  the  Christian  Church  was  at  the  time 
overladen  with  superstitions,  under  which  Christ 
was  altogether  buried  and  hidden,  and  that  I 
yearned  to  save  and  liberate  pious  God-fearing 
souls  from  this  tyranny  over  the  conscience.  But 
I  have  never  rejected  the  law." 


CHAPTER  V. 

TEMPTATIOKS. — REORSTS    AKD    DOUBTt  OF    Hit    VRIRKDt 

AMD  HIS  WIFE.— Luther's  own  doobts. 

Master  Philip  Melanchthon  one  day  told  tho  follow- 
ing fable  at  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  table: — **  Araau  Iwd 
caught  a  little  bird,  and  the  bird  desiring  its  liberty, 
said  to  him,  *  O  my  good  friend,  let  me  go,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  beautiful  pearl,  worth  Uiousands  of 
florins.'  '  Thou  art  fooling  me,'  said  the  man.'  <  Oh 
no,  place  confidence  in  me,  come  with  me,  and  I 
will  show  it  thee.'  The  man  lets  the  bird  go,  and 
it  perches  itself  on  a  tree,  and  begins  to  sing, 
'  Trust  little,  keep  what  thou  hast,  trouble  not  thy- 
self about  what  is  irrecoverably  lost.'  {Crede  parvum, 
tua  terea,  et  qucB  periere,  relinque.)  Now,  was  not 
that  a  beautiful  pearl  1"  **  Philip  once  asked  me 
to  glean  a  motto  for  him  out  of  the  Bible,  which  he 
would  never  be  tired  of.  There  is  nothing  you 
can  give  to  man,  which  he  will  not  grow  tired  of." 
''  Had  not  Philip  been  so  afflicted  by  temptations, 
he  would  have  had  strange  ideas  and  opinions," 

Luther's  idea  of  Paradise  is  gross  and  material. 
He  believes  that  in  the  new  heaven,  and  in  the  new 
earth,  there  will  be  the  useful  animals  as  well  as 
men.  **  1  often  ponder  upon  the  life  everlasting 
and  its  delights,  but  I  cannot  comprehend  how  we 
shall  pass  our  time,  for  there  will  be  no  changes, 
no  work,  no  drinking,  no  eating,  nor  business ;  but 
I  conclude  we  shall  have  objects  enough  to  con- 
template. On  this,  Philip  Melanchthon  said,  very 
well,  '  Master,  show  us  the  Father ;  that  is 
enough.'  "  "  The  peasants  do  not  deserve  the 
fruits  which  the  earth  so  lavishlv  brings  forth.  I 
return  more  thanks  to  our  Lord  for  a  tree,  than  all 
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the  peasants  for  all  the  produoe  of  their  fields. 
'  Ah  !  DomtM  Doctor^  said  Melanchthon,  *  except 
a  few,  as  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac.'  " 

**  Dr.  Jomui  said  at  supper,  *  Ah  !  hov  magni- 
ficently St.  Paul  speaks  of  his  death.  I  cannot, 
however,  believe  him  1'  *  It  strikes  me  too,'  said 
Dr.  Luther,  <  that  St  Paul  could  not  think  on  this 
subject  as  firmly  as  he  spoke.  I  mj-self,  un- 
happily, cannot  make  my  faith  equal  to  what  I 
preach,  speak,  and  write  of  the  matter,  or  to 
what  others  suppose  of  me.  And,  perhaps,  it 
were  not  good  that  we  should  be  able  to  perform 
to  the  height  of  God's  commands,  or  there  would 
be  an  end  of  his  divinity ;  he  would  be  found  a 
liar  and  his  words  would  no  more  be  believed.' " 
''  A  wicked  and  horrible  book  against  the  holy 
Trinity  was  published  in  1532,  speaking  of  which, 
Dr.  Luther  said,  '  Men  of  tliin  chiraeriod  turn  of 
mind,  do  not  think  that  others  may  liave  had 
temptations  on  this  matter  as  welL  But  how  op- 
pose my  own  poor  thoughts  to  the  word  uf  God  and 
to  the  Holy  GhostI  (opponere  meam  ooyitatumem  terbo 
JDeiet  Spiritui  Saneto?)  Such  an  opposition  will 
not  bear  examination." 

The  doctor's  wife  said  to  him, "  Sir  doctor,  how 
happens  it  that  under  the  papacy,  we  prayed  so 
often  and  so  fervently,  whilst  now  we  pray  so  coldly 
and  so  seldom  I"  The  doctor  replied,  ^  The  devil 
is  ever  at  his  servants  to  make  them  diligent  in 
their  worship  of  him."  Once,  exhorting  his  wife 
to  read  and  to  learn  carefully  God's  word,  and 
particularly  the  Psalter,  she  answered,  that  slie 
heard  and  read  quite  enough  of  it  every  day,  and 
could  even  repeat  many  things  out  of  it.  The 
doctor  sighed,  and  said,  **  Even  so  begins  a  dutlike 
of  God's  word;  'tis  the  sign  of  an  evil  future.  New 
books  will  appear,  and  Holy  Scripture  will  be 
despised,  cast  into  a  comer,  and  be,  as  the  phrase 
runs,  thrown  under  the  table."  Luther  asking  his 
wife  if  she  believed  herself  to  be  holy,  she  was  all 
surprised,  and  said,  ^  How  can  I  be  holy  !  I  am  a 
great  sinner  1"  On  which,  ho  remarked,  **  You  see, 
then,  the  horrid  consequences  of  the  papal  doc- 
trine; how  it  has  injured  men's  hearts,  and  pre- 
occupied the  whole  inward  man,  so  that  they  can 
no  longer  see  anything  except  the  piety,  and  tlie 
persMial  and  outward  sanctity  of  the  works  one 
does,  even  for  one's  own  sake." 

**  The  PaUr  JVutUr  and  faith  give  me  confidence 
against  the  devil.  My  little  Madeleine,  and  my 
little  John  too,  pray  for  me,  as  well  as  many  other 
Christians.  ...  I  love  my  Catherine,  I  love  her 
more  than  myself,  for  I  would  die  sooner  tlian  see 
any  harm  happen  to  her  or  her  children.  I  love 
my  lord  Jesus  Christ,  too,  who,  through  pure  pity, 
has  shed  his  blood  for  me.  But  my  faith  ought  to 
be  much  greater  and  livelier  than  it  is.  O,  my 
God  1  judge  not  thy  servant !"  ^  What  contri- 
butes not  a  little  to  afflict  and  tempt  me,  is  that 
God  seems  to  be  capricious  and  changeable.  He 
gave  Adam  promises  and  ceremonies  ;  and  that 
came  to  an  end  with  the  rainbow  and  Noah's  ark. 
To  Abraham  he  gave  circumcision,  to  Moses  mira- 
culous signs,  to  his  people,  the  law  ;  but  to  Christ, 
and  through  Christ,  the  Gospel,  which  we  look 
upon  as  annulling  all  this.  And  here  come  the 
Turks  to  efface  uie  Divine  promise,  and  to  say, 
*Your  Uw  shall  Ust  yet  a  little,  but  shall  be 
changed  at  last.'  "  (LuUier  subjoins  no  rsflection). 
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"  Okc^  in  our  monastery  at  WittemlMtg^  I  S^ 
tinctly  heard  the  devil  making  a  doim.    As  I  wm 
beginning  to  read  the  Psalter,  after  angiiig  naliBiu 
and  had  sat  down,  and  was  about  to  atadjMi 
write  for  my  lecture,  the  devil  eame,  and  tkriee 
made  a  noise  behind  my  stove,  as  if  ho  would  have 
dragged  it  away.    At  Usty  as  ho  would  not  give 
over,  I  put  my  little  books  by,  and  went  to  bed. . . . 
I  heard  him  another  night,  in  the  room  abovo  my 
head,  bat,  perceiving  it  was  the  devil,  I  paid  no  at- 
tention and   went  to  sleep  again."     ''A  yoong 
girl,  who  was  the  mistress  of  the  old  miser  at  Wit- 
temberg,  falling  ill,  saw  a  vision — afineaiidniasni- 
ficeut  figure,  thki  she  took  to  be  the  Christ,  andto 
which  she  accordingly  addreesed  her  prmra.  Thqr 
sent  in  all  haste  to  the  monastery  for  Ur.  Lather. 
When  he  saw  the  figure,  and  t^t  it  was  only  a 
trick  of  the  devil's,  he  exhorted  the  giri  not  to 
allow  herself  to  be  so  cozened;  and,  indeod,  as 
soon  as  she  had  spat  in  the  phantom's  £Mie^  tfM 
devil  disappeared,  and  the  figure  changed  into  a 
great  serpent,  which  suddenly  bit  the  girl's  ear,  so 
that  the  blood  flowed,  and  then  disappeared.    Dr. 
Luther  saw  this  with  his  own  eyei^  together  with 
many  other  persons."  (The  editor  <k  Luther's  con- 
venations  does  not  say  that  he  had  this  aneedots 
from  Luther  himself.)    A  minister  of  Torgaa  eoaiH 
plaiued  to  Luther  that  the  devil  made  an  aztzaop- 
dinary  tumult  and  clatter  in  his  house  of  a  nighl^ 
breaking  his  pots  and  pans^  and  then  throwing  thssa 
at  his  head,  and  Uuig^hing.    This  racket  had  aoas  oa 
for  a  year,  so  that  his  vme  and  children  'ifirtni  oa. 
leaving  the  house.     Luther  said  to  him;  ''Diar 
brother,  be  strong  in  the  Lord;  be  not  oyersomsly 
this  murderous  devil.    If  you  have  not  invited  tfa» 
guest  by  your  sins,  you  can  say  to  him, '  I  am  1mv» 
by  divine  authority,  father  of  a  fimiily,  and,  by  ^ 
heavenly  call,  pastor  of  the  church;  bni  thon,  thoa. 
devil,  gfidest  into  this  house  as  a  thief  and  mnidS" 
rer.    Why  dost  then  not  stay  in  heaT«i  t    W]|» 
has  asked  thee  here  f ' " 

On  a  young  gvri  pottmed  hyanevU  apkiL    * 
this  devil  is  a  merry  spirit,  and  makes  a  mock 
us,  we  must  first  pray  seriously  lor  this  jonns  firW 
who  is  a  sufferer  on  account  of  our  nns^  ^w^  £■■(> 
flout  the  spirit,  and  treat  it  oontemptnoosly,  hotnott 
try  it  by  exorcisms  and  other  gimTe  format  boeMss^ 
the  devil's  pride  laughs  at  all  that.    Let  vm  piass 
▼ere  in  prayer  for  the  maiden,  and  in  seora  for  tli9 
devil,  until,  with  the  grace  of  Christ,  it  withdraws. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  prinoea,  too,  to  reConn  ihmar 
vices,  through  which  this  evil  spirit  plsinly  tri- 
umphs.   I  pray  thee,  since  the  tfaing  is  woitby  l9 
be  made  public,  to  make  diligent  inqniry  into  all. 
the  circumstances;  and,  to  guard  aninst  imposi- 
tion,  ascertain  whether  the  coins  iraioh  tliis  0A 
swallows  be  really  gold,  and  sterling  mooey.    Fcr* 
I  have  been  maide  the  prey  of  so  many  olieatSy 
tricks,  plots,  lies,  and  artifices,  as  to  inoUno  mo  tCF 
withhold  my  belief  from  anything  I  havo  not  n«n 
or  heard."  (August  5th,  1636.)    ^  Let  the  pastor' 
not  be  troubled  in  conscience  at  having  boiisd  th9 
wuman  who  killed  herself,  if,  indeed,  she  did  kill 
herself.    I  know  many  similar  instances,  but  haT0 
commonly  supposed  the  sofferers  to  haT«  teeP 
killed  simply  snd  immedktely  by  the  dsnri^  as  m 
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taTeOer  is  skin  by  a  vobber.  For  when  it  is 
•videot  thai  the  saicide  eoold  not  liave  taken  place 
Mtumllj ;  when  we  hear  of  a  string,  or  a  girdle, 
er  (as  in  tiie  ease  vnder  consideration)  of  a  loose 
vai,  withent  soy  knot  to  be  seen  in  it,  and  which 
weidd  aol  ba  atraig  enoogh  to  kill  a  fly,  we  ooght, 
hi  Bj  opinlooy  to  eooebide  it  to  be  some  fascination 
of  tta  deril'Sy  binding  the  soffnrani  to  suppose  they 
an  doing  something  dssy  fSor  instance,  prajring, — 
and  then  he  kills  UienL  Nerertheless,  the  civil 
nets  rightly  in  risiting  such  things  severely, 
woud  grow  bolder.  The  world  deserves 
of  the  und,  for  it  is  growing  epicurean, 
the  devil  nothing."  (Dec.  let,  1544.) 
has  attempted  our  prior's  life,  by  throwing 
down  a  large  slip  of  wall  upon  him  ;  but  God  mira- 
oalooaly  preowrved  hhn."  (July  4th,  1524.) 

"  The  erased,  the  halt,  the  blind,  and  the  dumb, 

art  aU  possessed  with  demons,    rhysieians  who 

ttvaft  tbese  infirmities   as   arising  from  natural 

eaoaet^  are  fools,  who  know  not  the  mighty  power 

if  the  devil"   (July  14th,  1528.)     <<  There  are 

pfabees  hi  many  countries  where  devils  have  taken 

ap  their  abode.    Evil  spirits  abound  in  Prussia. 

In  Switaeriand,  on  a  lofty  mountain  not  &r  from 

Lneeme,  is  a  lake,  called  Pilate's  pool,  where  the 

devil  has  made  a  fearful  settlement.    There  is  a 

like  pool  in  my  eountry,  into  which  if  you  cast  a 

Msoe^  a  sodden  tempest  arises,  and  the  whole  sur- 

Tomiaag  eoontiy  shakes.    ^Tis  the  dwelling  of 

imprisoned  devils."    **  On  Good  Friday,  at  Sussen, 

the  devil  bore  off  three  squires,  who  had  sold  them- 

sslves  to  him.''  (ajk  1538.)    On  the  occasion  of  a 

fmpsal,  Lnther  said,  **  This  is  the  devil's  work  ; 

winds  are  nothing  else  than  good  and  bad  spirits. 

The  devil  pufls  and  blows."    **  Two  noblemen  had 

swora  to  kill  one  another.    The  devil  having  killed 

eat  of  them  in  his  bed,  with  the  other's  sword,  the 

Hrvivor  was  brought  forth  into  the  market-place, 

where  they  dug  up  and  carried  off  the  ground 

anrered  by  his  shadow,  and  then  banished  him. 

Hut  ia  called  etvtf  dtcUk,    Dr.  Gregory  Bruck, 

dMneeUor  of  Saxony,  told  Luther  tlus."  Then  come 

tee  stories  of  persons  who  were  warned  beforehand 

tkat  they  would  be  borne  off  by  tlie  devil,  and  who, 

mmAatamdiHg  tkty  had  received  the  holy  tacnmeni, 

mi  that  theirfiiemde  watched  by  them  toithwax  tapen, 

tad  in  prayer,  were  borne  off  on  the  day  and  hour 

iniiirstod     **  The  devil  tormented  our  Lord  himself. 

fistyjprovided  he  bear  not  off  the  soul,  all  is  well." 

"  The  devil  leads  people  about  in  their  sleep,  in 

mA.  sort  that  they  act  exactly  as  if  they  were 

ivaksu    The  papists,  formerly,  in  their  supersti- 

tioo,  said  that  such  persons  could  not  have  been 

tsptiaed,  or  that  they  must  have  been  so  by  a 

dranken  priest."    *<  In  the  Low  Countries,  and  in 

Saxony,  there  is  a  monstrous  dog  which  smells  out 

the  dying,  and  prowls  around  the  house.  .  .  ." 

*Some  monks  were  takmg  to  their  monastery  one 

pMsessed.    The  devil  that  was  in  him  said  to  the 

nonks,  *  0  my  brothen,  uhat  have  I  done  to  youl*** 

Thsy  were  talking  at  Luther's  table  one  day  how 

cae  of  a  party  of  gentlemen,  who  were  riding  out, 

eadumed,  clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  ^  The  devil 


tUw  the  hmdmost  1"  He  was  left  the  Ust,  and  the 
4ev]l  snatched  up  horse  and  all,  and  bore  them  off. 
Lnther  observed,  **  We  should  not  ask  Satan  to  our 
table.  He  comes  without  invitation.  Devils  swarm 
ttoand  us  ;  and  we  ourselves,  who  are  daiiv  watoh- 
iag  and  praying,  have  enough  to  do  wito  him." 


**  An  aged  priest,  at  his  prayers  one  day,  heard  the 
devil  behind  him,  trying  to  hinder  him,  and  grunt- 
ing as  loud  as  a  whole  drove  of  pigs.  He  turned 
round  without  manifesting  the  least  alarm,  and 
said,  *  Master  devil,  you  have  caught  what  you  de- 
served ;  you  were  a  fine  angel,  and  now  you  are  a 
filthy  hog.'  The  grunting  stopped  at  once,  for  the 
devil  cannot  bear  to  be  mocked.  .  .  .  Faith  makes 
him  weak  as  a  child."  **  The  devil  dreads  God's 
word.     He  cannot  bite  it ;  it  breaks  his  teeth." 

^A  young,  ill-conditioned  scapegrace  was  carous- 
ing in  a  tavern  one  day  with  some  friends.  Having 
dnink  out  his  money,  he  said  that  he  would  sell  his 
soul  to  any  who  would  pay  a  good  round  score  for 
him.  Shortly  after,  a  man  entered  the  tavern,  and 
sitting  down  to  drink  with  him,  asked  if  ho  really 
meant  that  he  would  sell  his  soul  t  He  answered 
boldly,  *  Yes  f  and  the  man  paid  for  his  drink  the 
whole  day.  In  the  evening,  when  his  victim  was 
drunk,  the  unknown  said  to  the  others  present, 
*  Gentlemen,  what  think  you  now  ;  if  I  buy  a  horse, 
have  I  not  a  right  to  the  saddle  and  bridle  as  well !' 
They  were  exceedingly  alarmed  at  these  woi-ds  ; 
but,  as  the  stranger  preissed  them,  at  last  stammered 
out  in  the  affirmative  ;  upon  which  the  devil  (for  it 
was  he)  seized  the  unfortunato  wretch,  and  bore 
him  off  with  him  through  the  ceiling."  ^  Another 
time,  Luther  told  of  a  soldier  who  had  entrusted  his 
money  to  his  landlord  in  the  Brandenburg  ;  but 
when  he  asked  for  it  back,  the  latter  denied  ever 
having  had  it.  The  soldier  in  his  rage  assaulted 
him  violently,  and  Uie  knave  had  him  taken  up  on  a 
charge  of  having  violated  the  domestic  peace  (Uaus- 
friede).  Whilst  the  soldier  was  in  prison,  the 
devil  appeared  to  him,  and  said,  *  To-morrow,  thou 
wilt  be  condemned  to  death,  and  executed.  If  thou 
wilt  sell  me  thy  soul  and  body,  I  will  set  thee  free.' 
The  soldier  refusing,  the  devil  said  to  him,  'If 
thou  wilt  not,  at  any  rate  take  the  advice  I  give 
thee.  To-morrow,  when  thou  shalt  be  brought  up 
for  trial,  I  will  be  near  you  in  a  blue  cap  with  a 
white  feather.  Ask  the  judge  to  allow  me  to  plead 
for  thee,  and  I  will  get  thee  out  of  the  scrape.' 
The  soldier  did  so ;  and,  on  the  morrow,  as  his 
landlord  persisted  in  denying  all  knowledge  of  the 
deposit,  blue  cap  said  to  him,  *  Friend,  how  canst 
thou  perjure  thyself  so  t  The  soldier's  money  is  in 
thy  bed  under  the  bolster.  Send  some  one  to 
search,  my  lord  judge,  and  the  truth  of  what  I  say 
will  be  made  manifest'  Accordingly  the  money 
was  found  there,  and  brought  into  court.  On  this, 
blue  cap  said  with  a  grin,  *  I  knew  that  I  should 
have  either  the  one  or  the  other,'  and  straightway 
twisted  the  landlord's  neck,  and  bore  him  off." 
After  telling  this  story,  Luther  added,  that  he  dis- 
approved of  all  swearing  by  the  devil,  as  many  were 
in  the  habit  of  dohig :  <•  For,"  he  said,  « the  varlet 
is  never  far  off ;  there  is  no  need  of  painting  him 
when  he  is  always  present" 

''There  were  two  students  at  Erfurth;  one  of 
whom  was  so  passionately  fond  of  a  girl  as  to  be 
like  to  lose  his  wits.  The  other,  who  was  a  sorcerer, 
though  his  companion  knew  nothing  of  it,  said, '  If 
you  will  promise  not  to  kiss  her  or  take  her  in 
your  arms,  I  will  get  her  to  come  to  you,'  and  the 
interview  took  place.  The  lover,  who  was  a  fine 
young  man,  received  her  with  so  much  passion, 
and  spoke  to  her  so  tenderly,  that  the  sorcerer  was 
kept  in  a  fever  of  fear  lest  he  should  embrace  her, 
which,  at  last^  unable  to  contam  himsdf,  he  did: 
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on  the  moment,  she  fell  dowu  dead.  They  were 
greatly  alarmed;  but  the  sorcerer  said, '  Let  us  try 
our  last  resource,'  and  then  the  devil,  through  his 
agency,  recouTeyed  her  home,  where  she  continued 
to  go  about  her  usual  occupations,  but  was  deadly 
pale,  and  never  uttered  a  word.  After  three  days 
had  passed  tlius,  her  parents  sent  for  some  godly 
ministers,  who  had  no  sooner  interrogated  the 
maid  than  the  devil  came  out  of  her,  and  she  fell 
down  a  stiff  and  offensive  corpse."  **  Doctor  Luke 
Gauric,  the  sorcerer  you  sent  for  from  Italy,  has 
often  acknowledged  to  me  that  his  master  used  to 
hold  conversations  with  the  devil."  <<The  devil 
can  take  the  form  of  either  man  or  woman;  so  as 
to  make  a  man  think  that  he  is  lying  with  a  woman 
of  flesh  and  blood,  when  it  is  a  vam  form ;  for,  as 
St.  Paul  says,  the  devil  is  on  good  terms  with  the 
sons  of  perdition.  As  cliildren  or  devils  are  fre- 
quently the  isfeue  of  such  unions,  commerce  of  the 
kind  is  revolting  and  horrible.  Thus  what  we  call 
the  itir,  lures  women  and  virgins  into  the  waters 
to  procreate  little  devils.  The  devil,  likewise, 
steals  away  children,  during  the  first  six  weeks 
after  their  birth,  and  substitutes  others  in  their 
place,  called  tuppotitUii,  and,  by  the  Saxons,  kU- 

''Eight  years  ago,  I  myself  saw  and  touched  a 
child  at  Dessau,  that  had  no  parents  and  had  come 
of  the  devil.  He  was  twelve  years  old,  and  alto- 
gether like  any  other  child.  He  did  nothing  but 
eat;  and  would  eat  as  much  as  any  four  working 
men.  If  any  one  touched  him,  he  cried  out  as  one 
possessed.  If  any  Uiing  went  wrong  in  the  house, 
he  would  laugh  and  be  merry;  but,  when  all  went 
on  well,  he  was  always  moping  and  in  tears.  I  ob- 
served to  the  princes  of  Anhalt,  '  Were  I  in 
authority  here,  I  would  have  that  child  thrown 
into  the  Moldau,  and  run  the  risk  of  committing 
murder.'  But  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
princes  thought  differently.  I  then  recommended 
them  to  have  prayers  offered  up  in  the  church, 
imploring  the  Lord  to  take  away  the  demon ;  and 
pra^-ers  were  daily  put  fur  a  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  child  died."  After  the  doctor  had 
told  this  story,  some  one  asked  him,  why  he  wish- 
ed to  have  the  child  thrown  into  the  river.  **  Be- 
cause," he  replied,  **  I  believe  children  of  this  kind 
to  be  nothing  else  than  a  soulless  lump  of  flesh.  The 
devil  is  able  to  produce  such  things,  just  as  he  can 
deprive  men  of  their  senses  by  taking  powession 
of  their  bodies:  in  the  same  manner  that  he  enters 
men  and  makes  them  deaf  and  dumb  for  a  time, 
80  does  he  enter  and  animate  these  lumps  of 
flesh.  The  devil  must  be  very  powerful  to  keep 
our  spirits  prisoners  on  this  wise.  Origcn,  as  I 
conceive,  has  not  thorouglily  comprehended  this 
power;  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  thought  that 
the  devil  might  obtain  pardon  on  the  last  day. 
What  a  deadly  sin  to  have  rebelled,  knowingly, 
as  he  did,  against  his  God,  his  Creator!"  *'  There 
was  a  man  in  Saxony,  near  Halberstadt,  who  had 
a  kilkropff.  This  child  could  drain  its  mother  and 
Ave  other;  women  of  their  milk,  and  would  devour 
whatever  was  given  it  besides.  The  man  was 
advised  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Holckelstadt  to 
vow  his  k'dkropff  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  to  have 
it  nursed  there.  So  he  bore  off  his  child  in  a 
basket;  but,  as  he  crossed  a  bridge,  another  devil 
that  was  in  the  river  began  crying  out,  'KUkrovff! 
kUkropft '     The  chUd  in  the  basket,  who  had 
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never  been  known  to  utter  a  single  word,  anawer- 
ed,<Oh!  OhI  Ohl'  The  devil  in  the  river  then 
asked,  *  Where  are  yon  going  t '  The  child  in  the 
basket,  who  had  never  yet  spoken  a  single  word, 
answered,  '1  am  going  to  Holckelstadt,  to  our 
dearest  mother,  to  nurse.'  The  man,  in  his  alarm, 
tossed  child  and  basket  into  the  river;  on  which 
the  two  devils  made  off  together,  eryins  oat, '  Ohl 
Ohl  Oh! '  and  tumbling  one  over  the  oUier.** 

One  Sunday  as  Luther  was  going  oat  of  cbordi 
he  was  accosted  by  a  landsknecht,  who  oomplained 
of  being  constantly  tempted  of  the  devil,  and  told 
how  he  often  came  to  him,  and  threatened  to  bear 
him  away.     Whilst  he  was  telling  his  tale.  Dr. 
Pomer,  who  was  passing  by,  joined  Lather  in 
giving   him  words  of   comfort.     ''Despair  not," 
they  said  ;  "  for  despite  the  temptations  of  the 
devil,  you  are  not  his.    Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  tempted  of  him  as  well,  but  by  God*8  graee 
overcame  him.     Defend  yourself,  in  like  manner, 
by  God's  word  and  by  prayer."    Lather  added, 
"  When  the  devil  torments  yon,  and  threatens  to 
bear  you  off,  answer,  '  I  am  Jesns  Christ's,  my 
Lord's  ;  in  him  I  believe,  and  I  shall  one  day  be 
near  him.     He  has  himself  said  that  no  power  can 
take  Christians  from  his  care.'    Think  more  oa 
God,  who  is  in  heaven,  than  on  the  devil  ;  and  be 
no  longer  alarmed  by  his  wiles.     I  know  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  bear  you  off,  but  he  cannot.    He 
is  like  a  thief  who  longs  to  lay  his  hand  on  m  rich 
man's  strong  box  ;  the  will  is  not  lacking,  but  the 
power.    And  even  so,  God  will  not  allow  the  devil 
to  do  you  any  harm.    Attend  faithfullv  on  the 
preaching  of   the    divine    word,  pray    forentiy, 
work,  avoid  too  much  solitude,  and  you  will  sea 
that  God  will  deliver  you  from  Satan,  and  preserve 
you  of  his  fold."    A  farrier,  a  young  man,  asserted 
that  a  spectre  constantly  pursued  hmi  through  the 
streets.     Luther  sent  for  him,  and  qaeetianed  him 
before  many   learned  persons.    The  young  man 
said  that  the  spectre  had  reproached  him  with 
committing  sacrilege,  in  having  partaken  the  eom- 
munion  in  both  kinds,  and  had  told  him, "  If  yon 
go  back  to  your  master's  house,  I  will  break  jvmr 
neck,"  and  that  he  had  therefore  kept  away  for' 
several  days.    The  doctor,  after  much  qaestioning^ 
said,  "  Beware  of  lying,   my  friend  ;  fear  Ged^. 
attend  the  preaching  of  his  word;  retam  to 
master's;  apply  yourself  to  your  work;  and  if 
tr«)ubles  you  again,  say  to  him, '  I  will  not  obqr 
you,  I  will  only  obey  God,  who  has  called  me 
this  way  of  life  ;  I  will  stick  close  to  my  work, 
were  an  angel  to  come,  he  should  not  tempt 
from  it.'  " 

Dr.  Luther,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  ex] 
few   temptations  from   men  ;  but,  as  Ke 
states,  the  devil  would  walk  with  him  in  the  dormi — - 
tory  of  the  cloister,  vex  and  tempt  him.    Tbere^' 
were  one  or  two  devils  who  used  to  wateh  him,^ 
and  when  thev  could  not  reach  his  heart,  thegr"^ 
would  clutch  his  head  and  torment  it.  .  .  **  Thesi^ 
things  happened  to  me  often.    If  1  happened  It^" 
have  a  knife  in  my  hand,  evil  thoughts  woold 
my  mind.    Frequently  I  could  not  pray :  the 
would  drive  me  out  of  the  room.    For  we  have 
do  with  great  devils,  who  are  doctors  of  divinity*-^ 
The  Turks  and  the  papists  have  devilkins,  wbc^^ 
are  no  doctors,  but  only  lawyers."  ...  "I  know^ 
thanks  to  God,  that  my  cause  is  good  and  bofy  '^ 
If  Christ  is  not  in  heaven,  and  is  nut  Lord  of 
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vorldy  I  am  in  a  bad  predicament.  The  devil 
often  prcwfiB  me  so  hard  in  dispute,  that  I  break 
out  into  a  sweat.  I  am  kept  conscious  of  hb  con* 
stent  animosity.  He  lies  closer  to  me  than  my 
Catherine,  and  troubles  me  more  than  she  joys 
me.  ...  At  times,  he  urges,  'The  Law  is  also 
God^  word  ;*why  always  oppose  the  Gospel  to  it  T 
'  Yea,'  ny  I  in  my  turn, '  but  it  is  as  far  from  the 
Gorael  aa  earth  from  heaven.' "  **  The  devil,  in 
trath,  has  not  graduated  full  doctor,  still  he  is 
very  learned  and  deeply  experienced  ;  for  he  has 
be«n  practising  his  trade  these  six  thousand  years. 
If  the  devil  have  sometimes  come  out  of  those 
posseased  when  conjured  bv  monks  and  popish 
pricsta,  leaving  some  sign  after  him,  as  a  broken 
pane  of  glass,  or  a  strip  of  wall  thrown  down,  it 
was  only  to  make  people  suppose  that  he  had  quitted 
the  body,  but,  in  reality,  to  take  possession  of  the 
nind,  and  to  confirm  men  in  their  superstitions.'* 

In  January,  1532,  Luther  fell  dangerously  ill ; 
sad  the  physician  feared  it  would  end  in  ap<>- 
pfeetie  aeixure.  Melanchthon  and  Rozer,  who 
were  near  his  bed,  happening  to  allude  to  the  joy 
vUefa  the  news  of  his  deam  would  occasion  the 
papists,  he  said  to  them  with  an  assured  tone,  **  I 
know  for  a  surety  I  shall  not  die  yet  God  will 
not  at  preaent'confirm  the  abomination  of  papistry 
by  my  death.  He  will  not,  after  those  of  Zwingle 
vid  (Eeolampadius,  grant  the  papists  fresh  cause 
for  triumph.  Satan's  whole  thought,  it  is  true,  is 
t>  make  away  with  me  ;  he  never  quits  me.  fiut 
it  is  not  his  will  which  will  be  fulfilled,  but  the 
Lord's  I"  **  My  illness — vertigoes  and  other  at- 
tMks  of  the  kind — is  not  natural.  Whatever  I  take 
does  me  no  good,  although  I  am  careful  to  observe 
ny  physician's  advice."  In  16d6,  he  officiated  at 
the  marriage  of  duke  Philip  of  Pomerania  with 
the  elector's  sister,  at  Torgau.  In  the  middle  of 
the  eeremony,  the  wedding-ring  slipped  from  his 
hand  and  rolled  on  the  ground.  He  was  terror- 
Mniek  for  a  moment,  but  recovered,  sayinff, 
*  Hearken,  devil,  this  is  no  business  of  thine,  'tis 
trooble  lost,"  and  he  went  on  with  the  service. 
"Whilst  Dr.  Luther  was  talking  at  table  with 
■orae  friends,  his  wife,  who  had  gone  out,  fell  into 
s  swoon.  When  she  came  to  herself,  the  doctor 
taqmred*  what  her  thoughts  had  been  like ;  and 
die  related  how  she  had  experienced  thoee  peculiar 
temptations  which  are  the  certain  signs  of  death, 
■ad  which  strike  at  the  heart  more  surely  than 
btU  or  arrow.  .  .  .  '  I  advise,'  he  said, '  ul  who 
feel  such  temptations,  to  encourage  lively  thoughts, 
to  take  a  cheerful  draught,  to  take  recreation,  or 
the  apply  themselves  to  some  honourable  study ; 
hut  the  best  remedy,  is  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.' " 
^  When  the  devil  finds  me  idle  and  inattentive  to 
God's  word,  he  then  vexes  me  by  suggesting 
iemples  aa  to  the  lawfulness  of  my  doctrine,  as  to 
my  having  humbled  and  reduced  authority,  and 
been  the  cause  of  so  many  scandals  and  dis- 
tnrbancea.  But  when  I  lay  hold  on  God's  word 
igsin,  then  I  win  the  match.  I  battle  with  the 
devil,  and  say,  'What  is  all  the  world  to  God, 
however  great  it  may  be  I  He  has  made  his  Son 
its  lord  and  king.  If  the  world  seek  to  depose 
him,  Crod  will  reduce  it  to  ashes.  Kitt  the  *S(tm, 
Udkebe  anffry,  .  .  Be  wim  novtytherefore,  0 ye  kinm, 
TAKi  TOURSBLVKS  10  TASK,  ye  judge$  cf  the  earth," 
(the  enuUminiy  be  iiutrueUd,  of  the  Vulgate,  is 
less  forcible).. ••''Above  all,  the  devil  strives  to 


deprive  me  of  my  doctrine  on  the  remission  of 
sins.  *  What  I*  he  suggests,  *pre€i^  itkat  no  one 
hcu  taught  for  all  tkete  centurieM  I  Should  U  be  offen- 
tire  to  God  /'"...  ^  Of  a  night,  when  I  awake, 
the  devil  soon  comes  and  begins  arguing  with  me, 
and  putting  strange  thoughts  into  my  head,  until  I 

fly  into  a  passion,  and  say,  'Kiss  my ;  God  is 

not  as  vexed  with  me  as  thou  sayest  I' "  This 
morning  when  I  awoke,  the  devil  said  to  me, 
'  Thou  art  a  sinner.'  I  answered,  *  Tell  me  some- 
thing new,  demon,  I  knew  that  before.  .  .  I  have 
enow  real  sins  to  answer  for  without  thy  inventin;^ 
others  for  me.'  ...  He  went  on  with,  '  What 
hast  thou  done  with  the  monasteries  t'  To  which 
I  replied,  **  What's  that  to  thee  f  Thou  seest 
that  thy  accursed  worship  goes  on  as  ever  t'  " 

The  conversation  turning  one  evening  at  supper 
on  the  sorcerer  Faustus,  Luther  said,  in  a  seriouK 
manner,  **  The  devil  does  not  use  enchanters 
against  me.  If  he  could  injure  me  by  their 
means,  he  would  long  since.  He  has  often  laid 
hold  of  me  by  the  head,  but  has  been  forced 
to  let  me  go.  I  have  had  ample  ex|)erience  what 
kind  of  companion  the  devil  is.  He  has  often 
squeezed  me  so  hard,  that  I  have  not  known 
whether  I  was  dead  or  alivo.  At  times,  he  bait 
cast  me  into  such  despair,  that  I  have  not  known 
whether  there  was  a  God,  and  have  utterly 
doubted  our  dear  Lord.  But,  with  the  aid  of 
God's  word,"  Ac.  "  The  devil  sets  the  kw,  sin, 
and  death,  before  my  eyes,  compels  me  to  ponder 
on  this  trinity,  and  makes  use  of  it  to  torment 
me."  ''The  devil  has  sworn  my  death  ;  but  he 
will  crack  a  hollow  nut."  **  The  temptation  of  the 
flesh  is  little ;  the  remedy  at  hand.  Eustochia 
would  have  cured  St.  Jerome.  But  God  shield 
us  from  the  great  temptations  which  involve  eter- 
nity I  Tried  by  them,  one  knows  not  whether 
God  be  the  devil,  or  the  devil  Grod.  Such  trials 
are  not  passing  ones."  **  When  I  incline  to  think 
on  worldly  or  family  matters,  I  recur  to  a  psalm, 
or  some  comfortable  saying  of  St  Paul's,  and 
sleep  thereon.  But  the  thoughts  suggested  by  tho 
devil  are  harder  to  be  overcome  ;  and  I  can  only 
escape  from  them  by  some  buffoonery  or  other." 
''The  barleycorn  suffers  much  fh)m  man.  It  is 
first  cast  into  the  earth  to  rot ;  then,  when  it  is 
ripe,  it  is  cut,  threshed,  dried,  and  steeped,  in 
order  to  turn  it  into  beer,  for  drunkards  to 
swill.  Flax  is,  also,  a  martyr  in  its  way.  When 
ripe,  it  is  plucked  up,  steeped,  dried,  beaten, 
heckled,  carded,  spun,  woven,  and  made  up  into 
cloth  for  shirts  and  shifts,  &e.  When  these  are 
worn  out,  the  rags  are  used  for  lint,  or  for  spread- 
ing plasters  for  sores,  or  for  tinder,  or  are  sold  to 
the  paper-maker,  who  bruises,  dissolves,  and  then 
converts  them  into  paper,  which  is  devoted  to 
writing,  or  to  printing,  or  to  making  playing  cardf<, 
and  lastly,  is  torn  up  and  applied  to  the  vilest  um'k. 
These  plants,  as  well  as  other  creatnres,  which  arc 
very  useful  to  us,  have  much  to  suffer.  Even  so, 
good  and  pious  Christians  have  much  to  endure 
from  the  wicked  and  impious." 

**  When  the  devil  comes  to  me  of  a  night,  I  give 
him  these  and  the  like  answers,  and  say, '  Devil!  I 
must  now  sleep,  for  the  same  is  God's  command 
and  ordinance,  to  labour  by  day,  and  to  rest  and 
sleep  by  night.'  Then,  if  he  charge  me  with  being 
a  sinner,  I  say  to  spite  him,  '  Holy  Satan,  vray  for 
me ;'  or  else,  *  Phytieian,  cure  tky$kft*  "    ^  If  you 
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would  comfort  one  who  is  tempted,  you  must  kill  | 
Moses  aiid  stone  him ;  if,  on  the  contrary^  he 
becomes  himself  again,  aud  forgets  his  temptation, 
you  must  preach  the  law  to  him  ;  for  'affliction  ii 
not  to  be  adiUd  to  the  afflicted.*  "  **  The  best  way 
to  expel  the  devil,  if  he  will  not  depart  for  texts 
from  Holy  Scripture,  is  to  jeer  and  flout  him.*' 
**  Those  tried  by  temptations  may  be  comforted  by 
generous  living  ;  but  tills  will  not  do  for  all,  espe- 
cially not  for  the  young.  As  for  myself,  wlio  am 
now  in  yearu,  a  cheerful  cup  will  drive  away  my 
temptations,  and  give  me  a  sound  sleep.*'  '*  The 
best  cure  for  temptations  is  to  begin  talking  about 
other  matters,  as  of  Marculphus,  the  Eulcntipii'gol, 
and  otlier  drolleries  of  the  kind,  &c  The  devil 
is  a  melancholy  spirit,  aud  cheerful  music  soon 
puts  liim  to  flight.'* 

The  followhig  important  document  is  in  a  man- 
ner tiie  history  of  tlie  obstinate  war  which  Satan 
waged  upon  Luther  the  whole  of  his  life : 

Preface  vritten  hif  JJvctor  Martin  Luther  be^ 
fore  hit  death,  **  \Vhoever  reads  with  attention 
ecclesiastical  history,  the  books  of  the  holy 
fathers,  and  particularly  the  Bible,  will  see 
clearly,  that  ever  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Church  events  have  always  taken  the  same 
tmn.  Wherever  the  word  of  God  has  made  itself 
heard,  and  Gud  has  brought  together  a  band  of 
the  faithful,  the  devil  lias  quickly  perceived  the 
divine  ray,  and  has  begun  to  chafe,  and  blow,  and 
luise  tenii)ests  from  every  quarter,  trying,  with  all 
his  might,  to  extinguish  the  same,  lu  vain  we 
stop  up  oue  or  two  rents;  he  will  And  another 
aud  another;  still  noise  and  ever  mischief.  There 
never  yet  has  been  an  end  to  this,  and  there  never 
will,  till  the  day  of  judgment.  I  hold  tliat  I  my- 
self (let  alone  the  ancients)  have  undergone  more 
than  twenty  hurricanes,  twenty  different  assaults 
of  the  devil.  First,  I  had  tho  papists  against  me. 
Every  one  knows,  I  suppose  (]>retty  nearly),  how 
many  tempests  of  books  and  of  bulls  the  devil  has, 
through  them,  hurled  against  me,  and  in  wliat  a 
terrible  maimer  they  have  devoured  and  torn  me 
to  pieces.  It  b  true  that  I  also  sometimes  blew, 
gently  though,  against  them;  but  it  was  no  good; 
they  were  the  more  irritated,  and  blew  again  more 
violently,  vomiting  forth  flames  and  fire.  It  has 
been  so,  without  interruption,  to  this  present  hour. 
I  luul  begun  to  ho[)e  for  a  calm  from  these  out- 
breaks of  the  devil,  when  he  made  a  fresh  attack 
through  MUnzcr  and  his  revolt,  which  failed  though 
to  extinguish  the  light.  Christ  himself  healed  tluit 
breach ;  when,  lo  I  in  the  person  of  Carlstadt,  he 
came  and  broke  my  window-panes.  There  he  was, 
bellowing  and  storming,  so  that  I  thought  he  was 
come  to  put  out  light,  wax,  and  tinder  at  once. 
But  God  was  at  hand  to  aid  his  poor  little  light, 
nor  would  he  pcnnit  it  to  be  extinguished.  Then 
came  the  Sacramentarians  and  the  Anabaptists, 
who  broke  open  doors  and  wiuilowa  to  put  out  this 
light.  Again  it  was  in  great  danger,  but,  thanks  j 
bo  to  God,  their  spite  was  again  diitappointed. 
Others,  again,  have  ruged  againtit  the  old  masters,  : 
against  the  pope,  and  Luther,  all  at  once,  as  Ser-  | 
vetus,  Campanus.  ...  As  to  tliose  who  have  not  i 
assailed  me  publicly  in  printed  books,  but  from  | 
whom  I  have  borne  in  private  letters  and  discourses 
filled  with  indignities,  1  shall  not  attempt  to  enume- 
rate them  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  I  have 
now  learned,  by  experience  (I  would  not  believe 


the  aoooimts  from  history),  tiiat  the  CSrareh,  for 
the  bve  of  the  word  and  of  the  bleated  lights  mart 
never  expect  repose,  but  be  eyer  on  the  look-out 
for  fresh  outrages  from  the  devil;  for  to  it  has 
been  from  the  beginningi 

^And  though  I  sbwild  lire  a  hundred  jttam 
longer,  and  sliould  quiet  all  these  storms^  past,  pre- 
sent, and  to  come,  I  see  clearly  that  thu  would  not 
secure  rest  for  those  who  oome  after  me,  to  long  as 
the  devil  lives  and  reigns.  Therefore  it  is  that  I 
pray  God  to  grant  me  to  live  one  short  hour  in  a 
state  of  grace;  I  ask  no  longer  life.  Yon  who 
Come  after  us  pray  to  God  with  ferroor,  and  dili- 
gently walk  in  his  commandments.  Guaid  well  the 
poor  candle  of  the  Lord,  for  the  devil  neither  sleepS| 
rests,  and  will  not  die  until  the  final  judgmeot. 
You  and  I  shall  die;  and,  after  we  are  gone, he  will 
be  the  same  that  he  has  always  been,  evor  raging 
against  tlie  Gospel.  ...  I  see  him  from  afiur, 
bk>wing,  puffing,  and  swelling  out  his  cheeks^  till  he 
becomes  red  in  the  face;  but  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Clirist,  who,  at  the  beginning,  smote  him  on 
his  audacious  visage,  still  maintams  the  oombat 
with  him,  and  will  for  ever.  He  who  cannot  lie 
has  said:  *  1  will  be  with  you  to  the  end  of  the 
world;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
thee.'  And  in  St.  John  he  says:  *  My  sheep  shall 
never  perish,  neither  shall  anv  plnck  th«n  out  of 
my  hand.'  And  again,  in  St.  Matthew,  x.:  *  All  the 
hairs  of  your  head  are  counted.'  .  .  •  '  Fear  not, 
then,  fur  those  who  can  kill  the  body.'  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  commanded  us  to  watch  and  keep  this 
light  as  long  as  it  is  in  us.  It  is  said:  *  Vigilaie ; 
tlie  devil  is  as  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour.'  Such  was  he  when  Sl  Peter  prononnoed 
this  of  him,  and  such  he  is  and  will  be  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  .  .  .** 

(Luther  then  reverts  to  the  subject  of  sneeoar 
from  God,  without  which,  all  our  efforts  are  vain, 
and    he    continues    thus :)    **  You    and    I    wexe 
nothing  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  yet  the  Cbureh 
lias  been  saved  without  us,    It  has  been  so  throurii 
tlie  power  of  him  of  whom  it  is  said :  Htri  at  hodtL 
It  is  the  same  now  ;  it  is  not  we  who  preserve  the 
Church,  for  we  could  not  reach  the  devil  who  is 
in  the  pope,  and  in  seditious  and  all  wicked  people. 
The  Church  would  perish  before  our  eyes,  and  we 
with  her,  was  it  not  for  some  higher  power  that 
protects  it.   We  must  leave  Uim  to  aet,  of  whom  it 
IS  said,  Qui  erit  heri,  ut  hodii,  (The  same  yestsrdaj, 
and  to-day,  aud  for  ever.)  It  is  a  lamentable  thing  to 
see  our  pride  and  our  audacity,  after  the  terrible  and 
shameful  examples  of  those,  who,  in  their  vanity, 
have  believed   that  the  Church  was  built  upon 
themselves.  ...  To  speak  only  of  those    tims^ 
how  did  Mttnzer  end  t  he  who  thought  the  Chuicii 
would  fall  if  he  were  not  here  to  support  and  »• 
vem  it  t     And  more  recently  still,  have   not  tbm 
Anabaptists  been  a  terrible  and  sufficient  wammg 
to  us,  to  remind  us  how  subtle  a  devil  is  at  our 
elbow,  how  dangerous  are  our  high  thoughts^  and 
how  needful  it  is  (as  Isaiah  says),  that  we  look  well 
into  our  hands  when  we  pick  up  anything,  to  see  if 
it  be  God  or  an  idol,  gold  or  clay  t    But  all  these 
warnings  are  lost  upon  us ;  we  go  on  in  full  aeeu- 
rity.     Yes,  without  doubt,  the  devil  is  far  from  us ; 
we  have  none  of  the  same  flesh  which  was  even  in 
St.   Paul,  and  from  which  he  could  not  separate 
himself,  spite  of  all  his  efforts.  (Rom.  vii.)     But  we, 
we  are  heroes;  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about 
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the  fleih,  and  cwiud  thoughts ;  we  are  pure  spirits, 
we  bold  captives  at  once  the  flesh  and  the  devil, 
and  whatever  oomes  into  our  heads,  is  the  im- 
H^ftiwUf^  inqniation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  this 
all  ends  so  weU,  that  horse  and  rider  both  break 
their  neeka* 

<*  The  Papists,  I  know,  will  here  tell  me, '  Well  I 
tfaoa  Bseat ;  it  is  thou  that  oomplainest  of  troubles 
and  saditiofis  I  Who  has  caused  them,  if  not  thou 
and  thy  doctrine  V  Behold  the  cunning  artifice  by 
which  they  think  to  overthrow  Luther's  doctrine 
from  to^  to  bottom.  It  matters  not  1  let  them  ca- 
hiinnmlf' ;  let  them  lie  as  much  as  they  will ;  they 
mast»  at  last,  hold  their  peace.  According  to  this 
giand  argument,  ail  the  prophets  also  were  here- 
tieal  and  aeditioua^  for  they  were  held  as  such  by 
their  own  people ;  as  su^  they  were  persecuted, 
aad  mostly  put  to  death.  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord, 
was  iiiiMAlf  obliged  to  hear  it  said  by  the  Jews, 
sad  in  particular  by  the  high  priests,  the  pharisees, 
sad  scribes,  &e.,  by  those  highest  in  power,  that 
he  had  a  devil,  that  he  cast  out  devils  by  other  de« 
vils,  thai  he  was  a  Samaritan,  the  companion  of 
publicans  and  sinners.  He  was  also,  in  the  end, 
eondemned  to  die  upon  the  cross  for  blasphemy 
aad  sedition.  'Which  of  the  prophets,'  said  St. 
Scephen  to  the  Jews,  who  were  about  to  stone  him, 
'which  have  not  your  fathers  persecuted  and  slain  t 
aad  yon,  thdr  children,  ye  have  sold  and  killed 
that  Joat  One,  whose  coming  those  prophets  fore« 
told.'  The  apostles  and  ti&e  disciples  have  not 
fued  better  than  their  Master;  and  his  predictions 
were  fulfilled  in  them.  •  .  If  thus  it  must  be,  and 
Scripture  assures  us  it  must,  why  be  astonished  if 
we  abo^  who  in  these  terrible  times  preach  Jesus, 
and  declare  ounelves  his  followers,  are,  like  him, 
persecuted  and  condemned  as  heretics,  and  dis- 
torbers  of  the  public  peace  I  What  are  we  com- 
pared with  these  sublime  spirits,  enlightened  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  endowed  with  so  many  admirable 
gifts,  and  with  so  fervent  a  faith  f .  .  .  Let  us,  then, 
not  be  ashamed  of  the  calumnies  and  injuries  with 
which  our  enemies  pursue  us.  Let  all  this  be 
whhovi  terror  for  us.  But  let  us  regard  it  as  our 
Ughest  glory  to  receive  from  the  world  the  same  re- 
ward which  the  saints  have  had  from  the  beginning, 
for  thsir  faithful  services.  Let  us  rejoice  in  G(m1 
tiiat  we  also,  poor  sinners,  and  despised  of  men, 
have  besQ  thought  worthy  to  suffer  ignominy  for 
Christ's  Barneys  sake  I  .  . . 

*<ne  papists,  with  their  grand  argument,  are 
Iks  a  man  who  should  say  that  if  God  had  not 
cRAted  good  angels,  there  would  have  been  no 
dtrils;  because,  it  was  from  among  the  good 
aagsk  that  they  came.  In  like  manner,  Adam 
leeosad  God  of  having  given  him  the  woman;  as 
Vf  had  God  not  created  Adam  and  Eve,  they  would 
not  have  sinned.  It  would  follow,  from  this  fine 
reasoning,  that  God  alone  was  the  sinner,  and 
tiait  Adam  and  his  children  were  all  pure,  and 
pious^  and  holy.  From  Luther's  doctrine  there 
iiave  arisen  many  troublesome  and  rebellious 
ipirits;  therefore,  they  say  Luther's  doctrine  is  of 
the  devil.  But  St.  John  says  also  (1  £p.ii.):<  They 
*mU  oat  from  us,  but  are  not  of  us.'  Judas  was 
one  of  Christ's  disciples;  then,  according  to  their 
ugnment,  Jesus  Christ  is  a  deviL  No  heretic  has 
ever  gone  out  from  the  pagans;  they  have  gone  out 
from  the  holy  Christian  Church  ;  the  Church, 
thersfioire,  must  be  the  work  of  the  devil!    It  was 


the  same  with  the  Bible  under  the  pope;  it  was 
publicly  denounced  as  an  heretical  book,  and 
accused  of  giving  countenance  to  the  most  damnable 
errors.  And  now  the  cry  is  '  The  Church  I  the 
Church!  against  and  above  the  Bible! '  Emser, 
the  wise  Emser,  did  not  know  well  what  to  say 
about  the  Bible  being  translated  into  German:  per- 
haps he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  whether  it  were 
right  it  should  ever  have  been  written  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  or  Latin.  The  Bible  and  the  Church  do  not 
agree  too  well  together.  If,  then,  the  Bible,  the  book 
and  the  word  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  basso  much  to  en- 
dure from  them,  what  have  we  to  complain  of  their 
imputing  to  us  the  heresies  and  seditions  which 
break  out  t  The  spider  draws  its  poison  from  the 
sweet  and  lovely  rose,  where  the  bee  finds  only 
honey.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  flower,  if  its  honey 
turns  to  poison  in  the  spider  f 

''  It  is,  as  the  proverb  says,  *  The  dog  we  want 
to  punish  has  stolen  some  meat;'  or,  as  JBsop 
finely  says, 'The  sheep  that  the  wolf  would  eat  has 
troubled  the  waters,  although  standing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stream.*  They  who  have  filled  the 
Church  with  errors,  bloodshed,  lies,  and  murder, 
are  not  the  troublers  of  the  waters;  but  we — we 
who  have  withstood  sedition  and  heresy.  Wolf, 
eat;  eat,  my  friend,  and  may  a  bone  stick  in  thy 
throat.  .  .  .  They  cannot  act  differently;  such  is 
the  wurld  and  its  god.  If  they  have  called  the 
master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  will  they  treat  his 
servants  better  1  And  if  the  Holy  Scriptures  have 
been  called  heretical,  how  can  we  expect  our 
books  to  be  honoured!  The  living  God  is  the 
judge  of  all;  he  will  one  day  make  it  clear  whether 
we  are  to  believe  the  witness  of  this  heretical  book 
called  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

'*May  Jesus  Christ,  our  beloved  Saviour  and 
keeper  of  our  souls,  bought  by  his  precious  blood, 
keep  his  little  flock  faithful  to  his  holy  word;  to  the 
end  that  it  may  increase,  and  grow  in  grace,  in  know- 
ledge, and  in  faith.  May  he  vouchsafe  to  support 
it  against  the  temptations  of  Satan  and  this  world, 
and  to  take  pity  on  the  profound  lamentations  and 
the  agonizing  longings  with  which  it  sighs  for  the 
happy  day  of  the  glorious  coming  of  our  Saviour, 
when  the  fury  and  murderous  bites  of  the  serpents 
shall  cease  at  last;  and  for  the  children  of  Giod 
shall  begin  that  revelation  of  liberty  and  heavenly 
bliss  for  which  we  hope,  and  for  which  we  wait 
with  longsuffering  and  patience.  Amen.  Amen." 


CHAPTER  VIL 

BIf  AILMXVTt.— LOMOIMOt  FOR  DEATH  AVX>  nTDOXSVT.— 

DSATU,   A.O.    1546. 

^Both  tooth-ache  and  earache  are  cruel  ail- 
ments ;  I  would  rather  have  the  plague  or  the . 

When  I  was  at  Coburg,  in  1530, 1  suffered  much 
from  a  noise  and  whizzing  in  my  ears,  as  if  wind 
was  escaping  from  my  head.  .  .  .  The  devil  had  a 
hand  in  it."  ^  When  ill,  one  should  eat  well,  and 
drink  wine."  He  treated  himself  on  this  plan  at 
Smalkalde,  in  1637>  A  man  complaining  to  him 
one  day  of  the  itch,  Luther  said,  **  1  would  give 
ten  florins  to  change  with  you  ;  you  know  not  how 
distressing  vertigo  is.  At  this  very  moment,  I 
am  unable  to  read  a  letter  through  at  once. 
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indeed,  I  cannot  read  more  than  two  or  three 
lines  of  my  Psalter  ;  for  when  I  make  the  attempt, 
such  a  buzzing  comes  on  in  my  ears,  that  1  am 
often  on  the  point  of  falling  from  my  scat.  The 
itch,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  useful  thing,"  &c. 

At  dinner,  after  preaching  at  Smalkalde,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  stone,  and  prayed 
fervently  :  **  O  my  God,  my  Lord  Jesus,  thou 
knowest  how  zealously  I  have  taught  thy  word. 
IfU  be  for  the  ^ory  of  thy  naine,  come  to  my  aid  ; 
if  not,  deign  to  close  my  eyes.  /  ihall  die  the 
enemy  of  thy  enemietj  and  hating  the  accursed  one, 
the  pope,  who  has  set  himself  above  Christ'*  He 
then  improvised  four  Latin  verses  on  the  subject 
**  My  head  swims  so,  and  is  so  weak,  that  I  can  no 
longer  read  or  write,  especially  fasting."  (Feb.  9th, 
1'643.)  *'  I  am  weak,  and  weary  of  life,  and  think 
of  bidding  farewell  to  the  world,  which  is  now 
wholly  the  devil's.  May  the  Lord  grant  me  favour- 
able weather  and  a  happy  passage.  Amen !" 
(March  14th.) 

To  Anudorf,  **  I  am  writing  to  thee  after  sup- 
per ;  for,  fasting,  I  cannot  even  look  at  a  book 
without  danger.  I  am  much  surprised  at  this 
illness  of  mine,  and  know  not  whether  it  be  a 
buffet  of  Satan's,  or  a  natural  weakness."  (August 
18th.)  **  I  believe  my  true  malady  to  be  old  age  ; 
and,  next  to  this,  my  overpowering  labours  and 
thoughts,  but,  mainly,  the  buffets  of  Satan  ;  and 
mil  the  physic  in  the  world  cannot  cure  me  of 
these."  (Nov.  7th,  1643.) 

To  Spalatin,  *'  I  must  say,  that  in  all  my  life, 
and  all  my  cares  about  the  (Gospel,  I  have  never 
gone  through  so  troubled  a  year  as  that  which  has 

Iust  ended.  I  have  a  tremendous  quarrel  on 
land  with  the  lawyers  on  the  subject  of  private 
marriages  ;  in  those  whom  I  had  believed  to  be 
stedfast  friends  of  the  Gospel,  I  find  cruel  enemies. 
Dost  thou  think  that  this  is  no  pain  to  me,  dear 
Spalatin  1"  (Jan.  30th,  1544.)  <<  I  am  idle,  worn 
out,  cold  ;  that  is  to  say,  old  and  useless.  I  have 
finished  my  journey  ;  it  only  remains  fur  the  Lord  i 
to  gather  me  to  my  fathers,  and  to  render  unto 
corruption  and  the  worms  their  share  in  me.  I 
am  satiated  with  life,  if  this  be  life.  Pray  for  me, 
that  my  last  moments  may  be  salutary  to  myself 
and  acceptable  unto  God.  My  only  thoughts  about 
the  emperor  and  the  empire  are  commending 
them  to  God  in  my  prayers.  The  world  seems  to 
me  to  have  arrived  at  its  last  hour,  and,  to  use  the 
psalmist's  expression,  to  have  grown  old  like  a 
garment ;  and  now  is  the  time  come  that  we  must 
change  it"  (Dec.  6th,  1644.)  '<  Had  I  known  at 
the  beginning  what  enemies  men  are  to  God's 
word,  I  should  indisputably  have  been  silent,  and 
held  my  peace.  1  imagined  they  only  sinned 
through  ignorance." 

He  once  said,  **  Nobles,  citizens,  peasants,  I 
might  add  almost  all  men,  think  they  know  the 
Gospel  better  than  Dr.  Luther  or  St.  Paul  himself; 
and  l(»ok  down  on  pastors,  rather  on  the  Lord  and 
Master  of  pastors.  .  .  .  The  nobles  seek  to  govern, 
and  yet  know  not  how.  The  pope  knows  how  to 
govern,  and  does  govern.  The  least  papist  is  more 
capable  of  governing  than — I  cry  them  mercy- 
ten  of  our  court  nobles."  Luther  was  one  day  told 
that  there  were  six  hundred  rich  cures  vacant  in 
the  bishopric  of  Wnrtzburg.  **  No  good  will  come 
of  this,"  he  said.  **  It  will  be  the  same  with  us  if  we 
go  on  despising  God's  word  and  his  servants.     If  I 


desired  to  become  rich,  all  1  should  have  to  do  would 
be  not  to  preach. .  .  The  ecclesiastical  visitors  asked 
the  peasants  wherefore  they  wtnild  not  support 
their  pastors,  when  they  kept  cowherds  and  swine- 
herds t  <  Oh  I'  they  said,  *  we  want  these  ;  we 
cannot  do  without  them.'  They  thought  thej 
could  do  without  pastors." 

For  six  months  Luther  preached  in  his  house  to 
his  own  family  every  Sunday,  but  not  in  the 
church.  ''I  do  this,"  he  said  to  Dr.  Jonas, ''to 
clear  my  conscience,  and  discharge  my  duty  as 
the  father  of  a  family.  But  1  know  and  see  that 
God's  word  will  not  be  more  minded  here  than  in 
church."  <*  You  will  have  to  sncceed  me  as 
preacher.  Dr.  Jonas  ;  think  on  it,  and  acquit 
Yourself  well."  He  walked  out  of  church  cme  day, 
m  anger  at  the  people's  talking  (a.d.  1545).  On 
the  16th  of  February,  1640,  Luther  remarked  that 
Aristotle  had  written  no  better  book  tlian  the  fifUi 
of  his  Ethica,  where  he  gives  this  beautiful  defi- 
nition, **  The  virtue  of  justice  consists  in  mode- 
ration, as  regulated  by  wisdom."  fThis  eulogium 
on  moderation  in  the  last  year  ox  Luther's  life 
is  very  remarkable.) 

The  count  von   Mansfeld's  chancellor,  on  his 
return  from  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  said  mt  Luther's 
table,  at  Eisleben,  that  the  emperor  and  the  pope 
were  sudden  in  their  proceedings  against  the  bnhop 
of  Cologne,  Herman,  and  were  thinking  of  expelling 
him   from  his  electorate.     On  this,  Luther  sai^ 
"  They  have  lost  the  game.     Unable  to  do  aught 
against  us  with  God's  word  and  Holy  Scriptore, 
they  are  attacking  us  with  wisdom,  violenoe,  enSip 
practiaings,  deceit,  force  and  arms  {eryo  wlmwt  as- 
pienti&j  vudentid,  (ututiA,  praeticd,  dclo,  ti  et  arwii 
puijnare).    What  says  our  Lord  to  this  I    He  see» 
that  he  is  only  a  poor  scholar,  and  he  says,  *  What. 
will  become  of  my  son  and  It'...  For  me,  when 
they  shall  kill  me,  they  must  first  eat  ...  I  enjojr 
a  great  advantage  ;  my  lord  is  called  8ekU;/iemim  ;r 
it  is  he  who  said,  I  will  call  ye  up  on  the  last  dajr 
(effo  tutcUabo  tos  in  noristimo  die) ;  and  he  will  them 
say.  Dr.  Martin,  Dr.  Jonas,  Sir  Michael  CQBlia9 
come  to  me,  and  he  will  call  each  of  you  by  your  ovs 
name,  as  the  Lord  Christ  says  in  St  John,  jind  h^ 
caUs  them  by  their  namei.    Be  ye,  then,  without  fesr^ 
....  God  holds  a  fine  hand  of  cards,  whidi  is  eom-' 
posed  only  of  kings,  princes,  &c.    He  slmfBes  th^ 
cards,  for  instance,  the  pope  with  Luther;  and  th 
he  does  as  children,  who,  after  having  held  the 
for  a  time  in  vain,  tire  of  the  game  and  throw  then*- 
under  the  table."    **  The  world  is  like  i 
peasant:  put  him  up  on  his  saddle  on  one  side, 
tumbles  over  on  the  other.     No  matter  what  ^njT 
you  set  about  it,  you  can't  help  him.      The  woric^ 
will  be  the  devil's." 

Luther  often  said  that  it  would  be  a  great  dissno^ 
to  tlie  pope  were  he  to  die  in  his  bed.    **  All  of  yoisy 
thou  pope,  thou  devil,  ye  kings,  princes,  and  lordBy 
are  Luther's  enemies,  and  yet  yon  can  do  bim  n** 
harm.     It  was  not  so  with  John  Huas.     I  take  it 
that  there  has  not  been  a  man  so  hated  as  I  for 
these  himdred  years.    I,  too,  hate  the  worid.    In 
the  whole  round  of  life,  there  is  nothing  whidi 

E'ves  me  pleasure  ;  I  am  sick  of  living.  May  our 
iird  then  come  quickly,  and  take  me  with  him. 
May  he,  above  all,  come  with  his  day  of  judgment. 
I  would  streteh  fortli  my  neck  ...  so  that  be 
hurled  his  thunderbolt  and  I  were  at  rest  .  .  ." 
He  proceeds  to  console  himself  for  tiie  ingn^tads 
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f  Um  worid,  by  reflectmg  on  the  fittes  of  Moses, 
iunnel,  St.  Paol,  and  of  Christ  A  guest  of  his 
lid,  Diat  if  the  world  were  to  last  fifty  years,  many 
koiga  might  yet  torn  np.  '*  Grod  forbid/'  exclaimed 
AtneTy  ^it  would  be  worse  than  idl  the  past. 
Imts  would  arise  many  other  sects,  which  are  now 
iddeo  within  the  hearts  of  men.  May  the  Lord 
DOiey  and  cut  all  this  short,  for  there  is  no  hope  of 
nprorement  I"  *^Life  wUl  be  such  a  burthen, 
h«K  thevB  will  be  one  universal  cry  from  all  the 
omen  i^  the  earth,  '  Grood  Grod  I  come  with  the 
ay  of  judgment  I'  And,  happening  to  have  in  his 
■nd  a  duiplet  of  white  agates,  he  added,  '  God 
nuit  that  day  may  soon  come.  1  would  eat  this 
haplet  to  have  it  to  be  to-morrow." 

Speaking  at  his  table  of  eclipses,  and  the  little 
nfloaDce  uiey  appeared  to  have  on  the  death  of 
jngi  and  other  great  people,  the  doctor  replied, 
^itaa  are  right;  eclipses  no  longer  produce  any 
OMabia  effects;  and  I  think  myself  that  o\ir 
Sanour  will  come  soon  to  veritable  effects;  and 
hat  ere  long  the  judgment  will  put  an  end  to  all 
aroogitationsiand  all  things  else.  I  dreamt  it  was 
o  the  other  day  while  I  lay  asleep  in  the  afternoon, 
ind  X  aaid  then  tii  paee  in  id  ipium  rtquiescam  aeu 
Immtam,  The  day  of  judgment  must  soon  come; 
or  that  the  papal  Church  should  reform  is  an  im- 
XMsibility,  nei&er  will  the  Turks  and  Jews.  ...  In 
aety  there  is  no  real  improvement  in  the  state  of 
lie  empire;  and  see,  for  thirty  years  now  have 
Jmj  aflsembled  diets  without  deciding  on  any 
ihin^  ...  I  often  think  when  ruminatmg  in  my 
■alks  of  what  I  ought  to  ask  in  my  prayers  for  the 
liet  The  bishop  of  Mentz  is  naught;  the  pope 
is  lost  for  ever.  I  see  nothing  else  to  be  done  but 
to  m,  *  Lord,  thy  kingdom  comel ' " 

"Poor,  helpless  creatures  that  we  are,  we  eat 
oar  bread  but  in  sin.  Our  first  seven  years  of  life 
we  do  nothing  but  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  play. 
Tbenee  to  one-and-twenty,  we  go  to  school  three 
tflour  hours  a  day;  then  follow  as  our  passions 
lead— love  or  drink.  After  this,  only,  we  begin 
■criously  to  work.  Towards  fifty,  we  have  done, 
and  torn  children  again!  Add  to  all  this  that  we 
deep  away  half  of  our  lives!  Oh!  out  upon  us! 
Out  of  our  lives  we  do  not  give  even  a  tithe  to 
God;  and  do  we  think  to  merit  Heaven  by  our 
nod  works  t  What  have  I  been  doing  now  I 
I  have  been  prating  for  two  hours,  have  been  eat- 
is|  for  three,  and  have  been  idle  for  four !  Ah  ! 
Ikmxme,  me  imtrti  injudieium  cum  terto  tuo,**  (Oh! 
Lord,  enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant) 
After  detailing  all  his  sufferings  to  Melanehthon, 
heesclaims,  ^Please  God  to  take  my  soul  in  the 
pctee  of  Christ,  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  ready  to 

£;  yea,  desirous.  I  have  lived  and  have  finished 
»  course  marked  out  for  me  by  God.  ...  Oh 
nay  my  soul,  which  is  weary  of  its  long  pilgrim- 
^e,  now  be  suffered  to  mount  to  heaven/*  (April 
18th,  1641.) 

^  1  have  not  much  time,  my  dear  Probst,  to 
•rite,  for  I  am  overcome  by  fatigue  and  old 
»ge:  ah,  halt,  ungaAaU  (old,  cold,  mouldy),  as  they 
my.  Nevertheless,  rest  I  cannot  have,  beset  as  I 
UB  by  80  many  reasons  and  obligations  to  write. 
1  know  more  than  you  can  of  the  fatalities  that 
Avait  this  age.  The  world  is  threatened  with 
ndn;  it  is  inevitable;  the  more  the  devil  is  allowed 
to  roam,  the  more  brutish  the  world  becomes. 
Then  is  but  one  consolation  left  us;  it  is  that  this 


day  is  nigh.  The  world  has  been  sated  with  God's 
word,  and  taken  a  strange  antipathy  to  it.  Fewer 
false  prophets  arise.  Why  raise  up  new  heresies 
when  there  is  an  epicurean  disdain  of  the  worldt 
Germany  is  dead;  she  will  never  again  be  what  she 
has  been.  The  nobles  only  think  of  extorting;  the 
towns  think  but  of  themselves  (and  with  reason): 
so  that  the  kingdom  is  divided  against  itself,  just 
when  it  ought  to  be  confronting  the  legion  of  un- 
chained devils  which  compose  the  Turkish  army. 
We  seem  to  care  little  if  Grod  be  for  or  against  us, 
and  think  we  shall  triumph  by  our  own  strength 
over  Turks,  the  devils,  God,  and  every  thing:  such 
are  the  overweening  confidence  and  stupid  security 
of  expiring  Germany!  And  we,  what  can  we  do 
in  the  matter  I  Complaints  and  tears  are  equally 
fruitless.  All  that  is  left  for  us  to  do  is  to  reiterate 
the  prayer,  <  Thy  will  be  done  •  !' "  (March  2601, 
1542.)  **  I  see,  in  every  one,  an  indomitable 
cupidity,  which  to  me  seems  one  sign  of  the 
approach  of  the  Ust  day.  It  is  as  if  the  world  in 
its  old  age  and  at  its  Ust  gasp,  became  delirious;  as 
so  often  happens  with  the  dying."  (March  8th, 
1544.]!  <<  I  do  believe  that  I  am  &Lt  great  trum- 
pet which  prefaces  and  announces  the  coming  of 
our  Lord.  Therefore,  weak  and  failing  as  I  may 
be,  and  small  as  may  be  the  sound  that  I  can 
make  this  world  hear,  my  voice  rings  in  the  ears 
of  the  angels  in  heaven,  who  will  take  up  the 
strain  after  us  and  complete  the  solemn  call ! 
Amen,  and  Amen."  (August  6th,  1545.) 

During  the  last  years  of  Luther's  life,  his 
enemies  often  spread  reports  of  his  death ;  with 
the  addition  of  the  most  singular  and  tragic  cir- 
cumstances. To  refute  these,  Luther  had  print- 
ed in  1545,  in  German  and  Italian,  a  pamphlet 
entitled  IAm  of  the  Ootht,  touching  the  deeUh  of 
Dr.  MaHin  Luther.  "  I  tell  Dr.  Bucer  before- 
hand, that  whoever,  after  my  death,  shall  despise 
the  authority  of  this  school  and  this  church,  will 
be  a  heretic  and  unbeliever;  for  it  was  here  first 
that  God  purified  his  word  and  again  made  it 
known.  .  .  .  Who  could  do  any  thing  twenty-five 
years  since  t  Who  was  on  my  side  twenty-one 
years  ago  ! "  *'  I  often  count,  and  'find  that  I 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  forty  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  I  believe  all  this  will  end.  St. 
Paul  only  preached  for  forty  years;  and  so  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  and  St.  Augustin.  And  when  each 
of  these  forty  years  had  come  to  an  end,  in  which 
they  had  preached  the  word  of  Grod,  it  was  no 
longer  listened  to,  and  great  calamities  followed." 

The  aged  eleetrees,  when  he  was  last  at  her 
table,  wished  him  forty  years  more  of  life.  "  I 
would  not  have  Heaven/'  said  he,  **  on  condition 
that  I  must  live  forty  years  longer.  ....  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  doctors  now.  It  seems  they 
have  settled  that  I  am  to  live  one  year  longer  ;  so 
that  I  won't  make  my  life  a  torment,  but,  in  God's 
name,  eat  and  drink  what  I  please."—"  I  would 
my  adversaries  would  put  an  end  to  me;  for  my 
death  now  would  be  of  more  service  to  the  Church 
than  my  life/'  (February  16th,  1546.)  The  con- 
veraation  running  much  on  death  and  sickness, 

*  Theie  tad  and  desponding  reiteetiont  msj  ahnott  be 
traced  in  the  beautiful  portrait  of  Lather,  in  the  collection  of 
Zinuner,  the  publisher  of  Heidelberg.  This  painting  also 
expresses  the  strain  produced  by  the  etmtlnuatkm  of  long 
and  anxious  exertions. 
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during  his  last  visit  to  Eisleben,  he  said,  <<  If  I 
rptuni  to  Wittemberg,  I  shall  soon  be  in  my  coffin, 
and  then  I  shall  give  tlie  wurms  a  good  meal  on  a 
fat  doctor."  Two  days  after  this  he  died,  at 
Eisleben. 

Luther' 9  impromptu  on  the  frailty  of  life : — 

"  Dat  vltrum  vitro  Jonae  (vitnim  Ip«e)  Lutherui, 
Se  timilein  ut  fragili  noscat  utcrque  vitro/' 

We  leave  these  verses  in  Latin,  as  they  would  lose 
all  their  merit  in  translation. 

A  NUe  written  at  EitUben  two  days  before  hie 
death : — 

"  No  one  can  comprehend  Virgil's  Bucolics,  who 
has  not  been  five  years  a  shepherd." 

**  No  one  can  understand  VirgiFs  Georgics,  who 
has  not  been  five  years  a  husbandman." 

**  No  one  can  comprehend  Cicero's  letters,  if  he 
has  not  lived  twenty  years  a  poUtician  and  states- 
man." 

<*  Let  no  one  imagine  that  he  has  mastered  Holy 
Scripture,  who  has  not,  for  a  hundred  years, 
governed  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  with  Elias  and 
Elisha,  with  John  the  Baptist,  with  Christ  and  his 
apostles." 

*'  Hanc  tu  ne  dirinam  Oneida  tenta, 
Sed  vestigia  pronut  adora." 

''We  are  all  poor  mendicants Hoc  est 

verum.     16  Februarii,  anno  1546." 

PrtdUiion  of  the  reverend  father.  Doctor  Martin 
Luther,  written  in  his  own  hand,  and  found  after  hie 
death,  in  his  library^  by  those  whom  the  most  illustrious 
elector  of  Saxony,  John  Frederic  L,  had  entrusted  to 
search  it, 

**  The  time  is  arrived,  at  which,  according  to  an- 
cient predictions,  there  must  arise  after  the  ap- 
pearing of  Antichrist,  men  who  will  Hve  without 
God  in  the  world,  every  one  after  his  own  devices. 
The  pope  has  long  considered  himself  a  god  above 
God;  and  now  all  wish  to  do  without  Grod,  and 
especially  the  Papists.  Even  we,  now  that  we  are 
free  from  the  law  of  the  pope,  seek  to  deliver  our- 
selves from  the  law  of  God,  and  follow  only  fickle 
politicians,  and  this  only  so  far  as  our  own  caprice 
dictates.  We  imagine  the  times  far  off  of  which 
such  tilings  are  predicted  ;  but  I  say  they  are  now 
at  hand  ;  these  godless  men  are  ourselves.  There 
are  amongst  us  some,  who  so  impatiently  desire  the 
day  of  Man,  as  to  have  begun  to  exclude  from  the 
church  the  decalogue  and  the  law  ;  of  these  are 
Master  Eisleben  (Agricola),  &c.  I  am  not  uneasy 
about  the  papists  ;  they  flatter  the  pope,  out  of 
hatred  to  us,  and  thereby  to  gain  power  until  they 
will  become  a  terror  to  the  poor  pope.  ...  I  feel 
great  satisfaction  when  I  see  these  flatterers  laying 
snares  for  the  pope,  more  to  be  dreaded  by  him 
than  I  myself,  who  am  his  declared  enemy.  It  is 
the  same  with  us  ;  my  own  people  give  me  far 
more  care  and  trouble  than  all  the  wliole  papacy 
together,  which  henceforth  is  powerless  against  us. 
So  true  it  is,  that  when  an  empire  is  about  to  fall 
to  ruin,  it  is  chiefly  through  its  own  preponderating 
weight.    Rome,  for  instance, 

"  Mole  ruit  tui  .  .  .  . 
....  Corpus  magnum  populumque  potentem 
In  tua  vietrici  convertum  viscera  dextra." 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  Luther  took 
1  dislike  to  Wittemberg.    He  wrote  to  his  wife,  in 


July,  1545,  from  Leipzig,  where  he  was  staying : 
'<  Grace  and  peace  to  you,  my  dear  Catherine  1  our 
John  will  tell  you  of  our  journey  hitlier;  Ernest  voo 
Schonfeldt  received  us  very  kindly  at  Lobnits,  and 
our  friend  Scherle  still  more  warmly  here.  I 
would  fain  so  manage  as  never  to  return  to  Wit- 
temberg. I  have  no  longer  any  affection  for  that 
town,  and  I  do  not  like  to  live  there  any  longer.  I 
wish  you  to  sell  the  cottage  with  the  court  anid  gar- 
den ;  I  will  give  back  to  my  gracious  lord  the  laige 
house  he  was  so  good  as  to  give  me,  and  we  will 
settle  ourselves  at  Zeilsdorf.  We  can  put  our  kuid 
in  good  order  by  laying  out  my  stipend  upon  it, 
as  1  Uiink  my  lord  will  not  fail  to  continue  it  at 
least  fur  one  year ;  the  which,  I  firmly  believe^ 
will  be  the  last  I  shall  live.  Wittemberg  is  be- 
come an  actual  Sodom,  and  I  will  not  return  thither. 
The  day  after  to-morrow  I  am  going  to  Meraeburg, 
on  count  George's  pressing  invitaUon.  I  would 
rather  pass  my  life  on  the  high  roads,  or  in  beggiof 
my  bread,  than  have  my  last  moments  tormented 
by  the  sight  of  the  depravity  of  Wittemberg,  where 
all  my  pains  and  Ubour  are  thrown  away.  Yoo 
can  communicate  this  to  Philip  and  to  Pomer,  whom 
I  beg  to  bless  the  town  in  my  name.  For  my 
part,  I  can  no  longer  live  there."  It  required  the 
most  earnest  entreaties  of  his  Iriendsy  of  the  whole 
university,  and  of  the  elector,  to  make  him  n- 
nounce  this  resolution  ;  he  returned  to  Wittem- 
berg on  the  18th  of  August. 

Luther  was  not  allowed  to  die  in  peace  ;  bis  hit 
days  were  painfully  employed  in  the  endearour  to 
reconcile  the  two  Counts  von  Mansfeld,  whose 
subject  he  was  bom.  He  writes  to  count  Albeit, 
promising  him  to  be  at  Eisleben:  "  Eight  days  more 
or  less  will  not  stop  me,  although  I  am  much  oe- 
cupied  elsewhere.  I  should  rest  in  peace  in  my 
grave  if  I  could  first  see  my  dear  masters  recon- 
ciled and  made  friends."  (December  6th,  1546.) 

(From  Eisleben.)  "  To  the  tery  learned,  and  ttrjr 
profound  lady  Catherine  Luther,  «y  praeioui  wif^ 
Dear  Catherine,  we  are  much  tormented  here,  aad 
should  not  be  sorry  to  get  home;  however,  we  muit, 
I  think,  remain  another  eight  days.  Yon  can  mj 
to  Master  Philip,  that  he  will  not  do  amiss  to  coi^ 
rect  his  commentary  on  the  Gospel,  for  in  writiag 
it,  he  did  not  know  why  our  Lord,  in  the  Gospd, 
calls  riches,  thorns.  This  is  the  school  wlMie 
such  things  are  learnt  The  Holy  Scriptaie 
threatens  ever^'where  the  thorns  of  eternal  fire; 
this  terrifies  me,  and  teaches  me  patience^  fior 
I  must,  with  the  help  of  Grod,  make  every  effort  to 
end  well.  .  .  ."  (February  6th,  1546.) 

**  To  the  gracious  lady  Catherine  Luther,  my  hebui 
wife,  icAo  torments  herself  by  far  too  mieik.  Gnee 
and  peace  in  the  Lord.  Dear  Catherine  !  Yon  wbA 
read  St.  John,  and  what  is  said  in  the  catechin 
of  the  trust  we  ought  to  put  in  God.  Yon  alana 
yourself  as  if  God  was  not  all  powerful,  aad  ai  if 
he  could  not  make  doctors  Martin  by  dosens,  if  the 
first  should  be  drowned  in  the  Saal,  or  perish  is 
any  other  manner.  I  have  One  that  takes  care  of 
me  better  than  thou,  or  any  of  the  angels  could  do. 
One  who  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  (3od  Al- 
mighty. Be  comforted  then.  Amen.  ...  I  in- 
tended setting  out  yesterday,  in  tr&  mei. :  but  the 
misery  in  which  I  find  my  natiTe  country  detaiae 
Would  you    believe  it!     I   am  become  s 
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lawyer.    However,  it  will  not  answer  any  p^ 
end ;  it  would  haTC  been  better  had  tibqr »  ne 
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a  tbeologum.  They  stand  in  sineolar  need  of 
haring  their  pride  humbled  ;  they  tuk  and  act  as 
if  they  were  gods;  but  if  they  go  on  so,  I  fear  they 
they  will  become  devils.  Lucifer  was  lost  by  his 
inidBy  &C.  ....  Show  this  letter  to  Philip;  I 
have  not  time  to  write  to  him  separately."  (Feb- 
raairTih,  1M6.) 

*  To  my  gentle  and  tUar  wife^  Oatkerine  Luther  ton 
Bora,  Grace  and  peace  in  our  Lord.  Dear  Cathe- 
rine,  God  willing,  we  hope  to  return  to  you  this 
week.  He  has  diown  the  power  of  his  grace  in 
this  affair.  The  lords  are  agreed  upon  all  points, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  ;  among  others, 
upon  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  brothers,  counts 
Gsbhard  and  Albert.  I  am  to  dine  with  them 
to-day,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  them  truly 
brothers  again.  They  have  written  against  each 
other  with  great  bitterness,  and  have  not  exchanged 
a  word  during  the  conferences.  However,  our 
joong  lords  are  very  gay,  going  about  in  sledges 
with  the  ladies,  with  balls  tinkling  at  their  horses' 
heada.  God  has  heard  our  prayers  I  I  send  you 
some  trout,  a  present  from  the  countess  Albert. 
This  lady  is  well  pleased  to  see  peace  restored  in 
her  family.  .  .  .  The  nnnour  runs  here  that  the 
emperor  is  advancing  towards  Westphalia,  and 
that  the  French  are  eidisting  landaknechts,  as  well 
as  the  landgrave,  &c.  Let  them  talk,  and  invent 
news,  we  will  wait  God's  will.  I  recommend  you  to 
hiB  protection. — Maatin  Luthea."  (February  14th, 
1548.) 

Luther  had  arrived,  the  28th  January,  at  Eisle- 
ben,  and  though  alr^y  ill,  he  joined  in  all  the 
I  oouferences  until  the  17th  February.  He  preached 
aho  four  times^  and  revised  the  ecclesiastical  sta- 
totes  for  the  earldom  of  Mansfeld.  The  17th,  he 
vtt  80  ill  that  the  counts  prayed  him  not  to  go  out 
At  supper  he  spoke  much  of  his  approaching  end, 
and  some  one  asldng  him  if  he  thought  we  snould 
neocnize  each  other  in  the  other  world,  he  replied 
fliat  lie  thought  so.  On  returning  to  his  chamber 
with  master  GEelius  and  his  two  sons,  he  drew  near 
tile  window,  and  remained  there  a  long  time  in 
prayer.  After  that,  he  said  to  Aurifaber,  who  had 
JQBt  arrived,  **  I  feel  very  weak,  and  my  pains  seem 
to  increase  :**  on  which  they  administered  some 
medicine  to  bim,  and  endeavoured  to  warm  him  by 
friction.  He  spoke  a  few  words  to  count  Albert, 
«ho  had  come  to  see  him,  and  then  laid  himself 
down  on  the  bed,  saying,  *'  If  I  could  only  sleep  for 
half  an  hour,  I  think  it  would  refresh  me."  He 
$d  sleep  without  waking  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
This  was  about  eleven  o'clock.  When  he  awoke, 
he  said  to  those  in  attendance,  <<  What,  still  sitting 
^  by  me:  why  do  you  not  go  to  rest  yourselves  V 
e  then  commenced  praying,  and  said  with  fervor, 
"/«  manwt  tuoM  eommendo  ipiritum  meum ;  redemidi 
««,  DomiiM,  Ihut  teritatis.  (Into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit ;  thou  art  my  redeemer,  0  God 
of  tmth.)''  He  also  said  to  those  about  him,  **  All 
of  yoo  pray,  my  friends,  for  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord, 
that  his  reign  may  be  extended,  for  the  council  of 
Trent  and  the  pope  threaten  it  greatly."  He  then 
ilept  again  for  about  an  hour,  and  when  he  awoke, 
doctor  Jonas  asking  him  how  he  felt,  **  O  my  God," 
he  replied,  "  I  feel  myself  very  bad.  I  think,  my 
dear  Jonas,  that  I  shall  remain  here  at  Eisleben, 
vbere  I  was  bom."  He  then  took  a  few  steps 
about  the  room,  and  laid  himself  down  again  on  the 
bed,  where  they  covered  him  with  soft  cushions. 
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Two  doctors,  and  the  count  with  his  wife  then 
arrived.  Luther  said  to  them,  '*  I  am  dying ;  I 
shall  remain  at  Eisleben."  And  doctor  Jonas  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  the  perspiration  would  perhaps 
relieve  him:  •*  No,  dear  Jonas,"  replied  he,  **if  is 
a  cold  and  dry  sweat,  and  the  pain  is  worse."  He 
then  applied  himself  to  prayer,  and  said,  "  0  my 
God !  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thou  the 
God  of  all  consolation,  I  thank  thee  for  having 
revealed  to  me  thy  well^beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
believe  ;  whom  I  have  preached  and  acknowledged; 
whom  I  have  loved  and  honoured  ;  and  whom  the 
pope  and  the  ungodly  persecute.  I  commend  my 
soul  to  thee,  O  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ !  I  shall 
leave  this  terrestrial  body  ;  I  shall  be  taken  from 
this  life  ;  but  I  know  that  I  shall  rest  etemiUly 
with  thee."  He  repeatied  three  times  following, 
^  In  manus  tuas  commendo  ^iritum  meum ;  redemidi 
me,  Domine  veritatU"  Suddenly  his  eyes  closed 
and  he  fainted.  Count  Albert  and  his  wife,  as  well 
as  the  doctors,  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  restore 
him  to  life,  in  which  they  with  difficulty  succeeded. 
Dr.'  Jonas  then  said  to  him,  <*  Reverend  father,  do 
yon  die  in  constant  reliance  on  the  faith  yon  have 
taught !"  He  repUed  distinctly,  *^  Yes,**  and  feU 
asleep  again.  Soon  after  he  betame  alarmingly 
pale,  then  cold,  and  drawing  one  deep  hreath,  ne 
expired. 

His  body  was  borne  to  Wittemberg  in  a  leaden 
coffin,  where  he  was  buried  the  22nd  of  February, 
1546,  with  the  highest  honours.  His  mortal  re- 
mains lie  in  the  church  of  the  castle,  at  the  foot  of 
the  pulpit.  (Ukert,  i.  p.  327>  sqq.  Extract  from 
the  account  drawn  up  byJonat  and  Clceluu,) 

Will  of  Luther,  dated  January  6th,  1542.  ^  I 
the  undersigned,  Martin  Luther,  doctor,  acknow- 
ledge by  these  presents,  to  have  given  as  jointure 
to  my  dear  and  faithful  wife  Catherine,  to  enjoy 
for  the  whole  of  her  life  as  seems  good  to  her, 
the  estate  of  Zeilsdorf,  such  as  I  bought  it,  and 
have  since  made  it ;  the  house  BruUf  which  I 
bought  under  the  name  of  Wolf  ;  my  goblets,  and 
other  valuable  things,  such  as  rings,  chains,  medals 
in  gold  and  silver,  to  the  value  of  about  a  thousand 
florins.  I  have  made  this  disposition,  first,  be- 
cause she  has  ever  been  to  me  a  pious  and  faithful 
wife,  who  has  tenderly  loved  me,  and,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  has  given  me  and  reared  op  five 
children  happily,  still  living.  Secondly,  that  she 
may  take  upon  herself  my  debts,  amounting  to 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  florins,  supposing 
that  I  do  not  discharge  tliem  before  1  die.  Thirdly, 
and  above  all,  because  I  would  not  that  she  shonld 
be  dependent  on  her  children,  but  rather  that  her 
children  should  depend  upon  her,  honour  her,  and 
be  subjected  unto  her,  as  God  has  commanded  ; 
for  I  have  often  seen  children,  even  piovs  children, 
excited  by  the  devil  to  disobey  this  commandment, 
especially  when  the  mothers  were  widows,  and  the 
sons  had  wives,  the  daughters  husbands.  Besides, 
I  think  that  the  mother  will  be  the  best  manager 
of  her  children,  and  that  she  will  not  make  use  of 
this  settlement  to  the  detriment  of  her  own  flesh 
and  blood,  those  whom  she  has  carried  at  her 
breast  Whatever  may  become  of  her  after  my 
death  (for  I  cannot  limit  the  will  of  God),  I  have 
this  confidence  in  her,  that  she  will  always  con- 
duct herself  as  a  grK>d  mother  to  her  children,  and 
will  share  with  tljem  conscientiously  whatever  she 
possesses.   At  the  same  time,  I  pray  all  my  fHends 
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to  be  witaenes  of  the  truth^  and  to  defend  my 
dear  Catherine,  if  it  should  happen,  as  is  possible, 
that  she  should  be  accused  by  evil  persons  of 
keeping  money  back  for  herself,  and  not  sharing  it 
with  her  children.  I  certify  that  we  have  neiuier 
ready  money  nor  treasure  of  any  kind.  This  need 
Borpriae  no  <Hie,  when  it  is  considered  that  we  have 
had  no  other  income  than  my  stipend  and  a  few 
presents,  and  that  we  have,  nevertheless,  gone  to 
the  charge  of  building,  and  have  borne  Uie  ex- 


penses of  a  large  household.    I  look  on  St  also  as  a  . 
particular  mercy  from  God,  which  I  thank  him  j 
for  without  ceasing,  that  we  have  had  sufficient  for 
our  wants,  and  that  our  debts  are  not  greater.  .  .  . 

^I  also  pray  my  gracious  master,  duke  John 
Frederick,  elector,  to  confirm  and  ratify  this  pre- 
sent deed,  although  it  may  not  be  in  the  fono 
required  by  the  lawyers.  Habxih  Ldthxb. 

**  Witnesses — BiKLAAGHTBOKyCmuxiGSi,  and  Bu- 
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Paob  S,  column  1.  ''and  tkert  I  vcu  ftom."— Coch- 
IflBUS  asserts  that  Luther  was  engendered  by  an 
incubuSb  When  he  was  a  monk,  adds  this  writer, 
he  was  suspected  of  having  dealings  with  the  devil. 
One  day  while  the  GkwpeT  was  being  read,  at  the 
part  where  it  is  said  that  Jesus  foroed  a  demon  to 
come  out  of  the  body  of  one  deaf  and  dumb,  Luther 
fell  on  the  ground,  exclaiming,  Non  turn,  non  turn 
(It  is  not  I,  it  is  not  I).  Some  Spaniards  who 
were  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  (a.d.  1530),  seriously 
believed  that  Luther  and  his  wife  were  to  give 
bvth  to  Antichrist.  (Luth.  Werke,  t  i.  p.  415.) 

Julius-C^sar  Vanini,  Cerdan,  and  Francis  June- 
tinus,  discovered  in  the  constelUtions  that  had 
accompanied  the  birth  of  Luther,  that  he  was  to 
be  an  arch-heretic  and  an  arch-villain  ;  Tycho- 
Brahe  and  Nicholas  Priicker,  on  the  contrary, 
decUred  he  was  bom  under  a  happy  sign. 

Page  3,  col.  2.  "  MaHin  L«/A«r."— Lotharius, 
ht-ker,  laUe-kerrf  Chief  of  Men,  Head  of  the 
People  t 

Page  4,  col.  2.  **  Luther  daeribet  ham  iktae  temp- 
tatioMMf**  A.C4 — ^^When  I  was  young,  it  happened 
that  at  Eisleben,  on  Corpus-Christi  day,  I  was 
walking  with  the  procession,  in  my  priest's  robes, 
when  suddenly  the  sight  of  the  holy  sacrament, 
which  was  carried  by  doctor  Staupitz,  so  terrified 
me,  (thinking  in  my  blindness  that  it  was  Jesus 
Christ  himself  the  vicar-general  was  carrying,  that 
Jesos  Christ  in  person  was  there  before  me,)  that 
a  cold  sweat  covered  my  body,  and  I  believed  my- 
self dying  of  terror.  The  procession  finished,  I 
oonfened  to  doctor  Staupitz,  and  related  to  him 
what  had  happened  to  me.  He  replied :  '  Your 
thoughts  are  not  of  Christ ;  Christ  never  alarms ; 
He  comforts.'  These  words  filled  me  with  joy, 
and  were  a  great  consolation  to  me."  (Tischreden, 
p.  133,  verso.) 

Doctor  Martin  Luther  used  to  tell,  that  when  he 
was  in  the  monastery  at  Erfurth,  he  said  once  to 
doctor  Staupitz  :  **  Ah  I  dear  sir  doctor,  our  Lord 
God  deals  with  us  in  m  manner  so  terrible :  who 
can  serve  him,  if  he  humbles  us  thus  to  the  dust  f 
To  which  he  answered  me,  'Young  man,  learn 

*  Hie  "Life  of  Lather^  hsi  been  giyen  entire ;  bnt  with 
regsrd  to  the  eomewhat  heterogeneoua  "  Additiont."  the 
trantlator  has  exercised  his  discretion  in  condensing  and 
Tstrenching;  scmpulously,  however,  retaining  every  passsfe 
fflostrstive  of  the  great  Befinniei*!  Ufo  and  doetrinea. 


better  how  to  judge  God;  if  he  did  not  aet  thm, 
how  could  proud  hearts  be  humbled  t  Lofbr  trees 
must  be  watched,  least  they  reach  the  sueSb'" 
(Tischreden,  p.  150,  verso.) 

Luther  had  great  difficulty  in  bearing  the  oIk 
ligations  imposed  on  him  by  monastic  life;  he  uStm 
how,  in  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  be 
tried  in  vain  to  read  his  prayer-book  regularly; 
"  Though  I  shall  have  done  no  more  than  deliver 
men  from  tliis  tyranny,  they  will  owe  me  somsr 
gratitude."  (Tischreden,  p.  160.)     This  eoiistant> 
repetition,  at  fixed  times,  of  the  same  meditatioiM^ 
this    materialism    of   prayer,  which   weighed  9» 
much  on  the  impatient  spirit  of  Luther,  Igiuitia» 
Loyola,  the  contemporary  of  the  Grerman  rerormer^ 
laid  the  greatest  stress  upon,  in  hu  ■roynW»»  J^g^ 
liffioua  Exerdtei, 

At  Erfurth,  Luther  read  the  greatest  part  of  tb^ 
works  left  us  by  the  ancient  Romans,  CSeero,  Virgil^ 
Livy. ...  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  honoured  witls. 
the  title  of  Master  of  Arts;  and  at  tiie  desire  of  htaP 
parents,  he  began  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  .  .  » 
At  the  convent  of  Erfurth  he  excited  admirmtioiB 
by  his  public  exercises,  and  by  the  ease  with  whids 
he  extricated  himself  from  the  meshes  of  logic  •  • 
He  read  with  avidity  the  prophets  and  the  apostles^ 
the  books  of  Saint  Augustin,  his  Etj)lamati(m  ^  Af 
Ptalms,  and  his  book  On  ike  SpirU  and  Ae  LdUr, 
and  learnt  almost  by  heart  the  treatises  of  Gafariel 
Biel  and  of  Pierre  d' A  illy,  biahop  of  Cambraj,  and 
was  a  dili^nt  student  of  the  writings  of  Oceani, 
whose  logic  he  preferred  to  that  of  Thomas  or 
Scot    He  was  lilcewise  a  great  reader  of  GenoB^ 
writings,  and  above  all,  of  &ose  of  Saint  AognstiB.* 
(Life  of  Luther,  by  MeUnchthon.) 

Page  7,  col.  I. ''The  Dominieam,  TVCmI,  on  te- 
vudeni  movnt^nk.** — He  preached,  that  if  any  one 
nad  violated  the  holy  virgin,  his  sin  would  be  par- 
doned by  virtue  of  the  indulgences;  that  the  red 
cross  which  he  had  set  up  in  churches  had  as  modi 
efficacy  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  he  had  saved 
more  souls  by  his  indulgences  than  St.  Peter  hj 
his  discourses ;  and  that  the  Saxons  had  only  to 
give  money,  and  their  mountains  would  beoonis 
mines  of  silver,  &c.  (Lnther  adv,  Brumtm^  See- 
kendorf,  Hist.  Lutheranismi,  L  i.  §  16,  Ac) 

By  way  of  indirect  ooncession,  tlie  Gatholios  gav« 
up  Tetzel;  and  MiltiU  relates,  in  a  letter  to  Pfsffin- 
ger  (Seckendorf,  Lip.  62),  thai  he  tut  pnf. 
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P*ga  7i  «o1- 1>  "!<  nu  wiMdxid  indignation." — 
'When  I  undertook  to  write  agwiut  tha  gmes 
arorof  ladnlgeDcea,  doctor  Jerome  Scburff  stopped 
DM  and  wd  :  '  Would  70D  then  write  iguoct  the 
pope  I  Wlut  u«  70a  about)  It  will  not  be  al- 
iened.' 'What,'  replied  I;  'what,  it  they  moat 
allow  it  V  »  (Tiachreden,  3A4,  vena.) 

Page  8,  ed.  I.  "ti<Mrmo«  in  ti»  vulgar  tongw, 
aAiet  I/iillier  Mitertd."  He  stalsB  in  a  clear, 
forcible  manner,  tlie  doctrine  at  St  Thmnu  in  the 
flre  first  peiagrapha,  and  cBpeciall?  in  the  liith, 
which  ii  very  mystical.  He  then  prooeedB  to  show, 
from  Scripture,  in  oppoidlion  to  thia  doctrine,  that 
(he  ■inner'B  repentance  and  conrenion  can  alune 
aeeore  him  pardon  for  hUainB.^(|  ix,)  "  Though 
the  chord]  were  to  declare  that  indulgences  efface 
ana  better  than  woriia  of  atonement,  it  would  be 
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tbem,  hnt  rather  to  do  the  works  and  auffe 
penalties  ;  fur  iadulgencea  are,  and  only  can  be, 
dispensations  from  good  works  and  salutuy  pains." 
~u(j  XT.)  "  It  is  ^ler  and  safer  to  give  towards 
the  buihUng  of  St.  Peler'I,  than  to  buy  the  indul- 
poets  sold  for  this  end.  You  ought,  above  all,  to 
pre  to  your  poor  neighbour  ;  and  if  there  shnnldbs 
Bona  in  your  town  who  need  your  assistance,  you 
oigbttogiTetowards  yoorowD  churches. .  .  .My 
naoacl  to  all  is.  Buy  nut  these  indulgences  ;  leave 
ttiem  to  be  purchased  by  bad  ChrUtiaos.  Let 
■adi  follow  hie  own  path.  .  .  ." — (S  xviii.)  "  I 
bow  BOthine  shout  aouls  bdng  drawn  out  of  pur- 
ptoTj  by  Uie  efficacy  of  indulgences ;  I  don't 
bcBere  they  can.  The  safer  way  is  to  have  recourse 
It  pimyer.  .  .  .  Lotvs  the  schoolmen  to  be  schnol- 
■un.  All  put  tocher,  they  cannot  stamp  a  doc- 
tii»  with  anthonty." 

TlHM  would  seem  to  be  rather  neles,  to  serve  as 
haads  of  a  diseouiw,  than  iht  sermon  itself.  (Lu- 
Iher,  Werke,  vil  p.  I.) 

F»bb8,coI.  t.  " It  it  kM  Aat  Lto  X.  Mintd 
It)  wialt  la  b€  a  matter  qf  pm/ational  jtalimtg." — 
'The  pope  was  formerly  extremely  proud,  and  de- 
ipisad  every  one.  The  cardinal-jegate  Caietano 
Kid  (o  me  at  Augsburg,  'What)  do  you  think 
Ibat  the  pope  earee  about  Germany  1  The  pope's 
Sttle  finger  is  more  powerful  than  all  your  princes.' 
What  my  first  propositions  upon  indulgences  were 
pnaeiUed  to  the  pope,  'This  is  a  drunken  Ger- 
[nan'a  doing,'  he  said,  '  leave  him  to  get  sober, 
ind  he  wilt  talk  differently.'  It  was  in  this  jeering 
lone  that  he  spoke  of  every  one." 

Luther  did  not  leave  ali  the   contempt  to  the 
Italians,   hot  returned   it  to  them  with  interest, 
lues  to  provoke  n 

,  ind.gi'ing 

the  reins  to  my  mind  and  my  pen,  I  will  show  him 
(hat  there  are  men  in  Germany  who  can  see  through 
bia  tricky  and  those  uf  Rome ;  and  God  grant 
tiM  time  was  come.  The  juggling  Italians,  with 
tbtir  evanons  and  their  subterfuges,  have  too  long 
amnaed  Ihemaelree  at  our  expense,  as  if  we  were 
fools  and  buffoons."  (September  Isl,  1618.1 

■>  I  am  delighted  that  Phihp  (Uelanchthoo)  has 
laoTedlarhimself  theItalianeW>Btar.  Theaephi- 


losophers  wilt  believe  nothing  without  experienee. 
For  my  part,  there  is  not  one  Italian  I  would  trust 
any  longer,  not  even  the  emperor's  confessor.  My 
dear  Caietano  loved  me  with  so  true  a  friendship, 
that  he  would  have  shed  for  me  every  drop  of  blood 
in  ...  my  own  veins.  They  are  queer  tellowa. 
The  Italian,  if  good,  is  really  good;  bat  is  a  prodigy, 
a  black  swan."  (July  21st,  1630.) 

"I  want  Sadolettohehevethat  GodbtheFathsr 
of  all  men,  even  out  of  Italy  ;  but  this  is  beyond 
an  lUIian's  mind."  (October  Ulh,  1639.)  ''The 
Italians,"  says  Hutten,  "  who  accused  us  of  being 
unable  to  produce  any  work  of  genius,  are  now 
forced  to  admire  our  Albert  Durer;  sudso  strong  is 
this  admiration,  that  they  even  put  his  name  on  their 
own  works  in  order  to  sell  them."  (Hutten,  iiL  76.) 

Page  9,  col.  1.  "  E'aker  out  of  rtgard  for  kii  am 
amterrily."— The  university  of  WilWmberg  wroW 
to  the  elector,  praying  that  he  would  extend  hia 
protection  to  the  most  illostrious  of  her  membeia 
(p.  6S,  Seckendorf ).  Luther's  increasing  celebrity 
attracted  an  immense  coucourse  of  students  to 
Wiltemberg.  Luther  himself  says,  "  Studium  nos- 
trum more  formiearum  fervet"  (Our  study  is  as 
busy  as  an  ant's  neat).  A  writer,  almost  contem- 
porary with  him,  says,  "  I  have  heard  my  tulon 
say  that  studenU  flocked  to  Wiltemberg  from  all 
countries  to  hear  Luther  and  Melanchdion  ;  and 
that,  as  soon  as  they  descried  the  city  from  a  dis- 
tance, they  used  to  relom  thanks  to  God  with  up- 
lifted hands,  for  that  from  Witlemberg,  as  formerly 
from  Jerusalem,  there  came  out  the  light  uf  Gospel 
truth,  to  be  spread  unto  the  furthest  comers  of  the 
earth."  (Scultotue  in  Annalibus,  anoo  1617,  f-  1^ 
17  ;  quoted  by  Seckendorf,  p.  69.] 

From  a  lettor  of  Luther's,  bearing  date  Not.  1st, 
1624,  the  elector  would  appear  to  have  been  ' 
parsimonious  towards  his  favourite  university. 
"  I  beg  you,"  he  writes,  "  dear  Spalatin,  to  ask  the 
prince  whetlier  he  means  to  allow  this  academy  t 
crumble  away  and  perish  1" 

Page  9,  col.  1.  "tkii  prince  lad  almiyt  taha  kbrn 
mvUr  Ait  neeiat  proltaitHi,"  The  elector  himself 
writes  to  SpaUtin  :  "  Our  Martin'a  affair  goes  on 
well;  Pfeffiogerie  full  of  hope."  (Seckendorf,  p.  03.) 

Page  9,  col.  I.  "that  Bol^  Seriptar*  ipeala  wilk 
nci  nuQufy." — Schenk  had  been  charged  to  bay 
relics  for  the  church  of  Wittemberg;  but,  in  1520, 
the  commission  was  recalled,  and  the  relics  were  sent 
back  to  Italy,  to  be  sold  at  any  price  ihey  could 
fetoh.  "  For  here,"  writes  Spalatin,  "  the  lowest 
orders  despise  tbem,  in  the  firm  and  true  per 
sion,  that  it  sufBccH  to  learn  from  Holy  Su^pture 
to  have  faith  and  confidence  in  God,  and  to  love 
one's  neighbour."  (Haecrte,  p.  37,  from  Schlegel** 
Life  of  Spalatin,  p.  S9.     Seckendorf,  i.  p.  223.) 

PagelO,col.  1.  "  Caitlano  da  Via,llitlfyate,wat 
acriaintit  a  Jndffi  not  muk  to  be  ftand."^  Extract 
from  an  account  of  the  cnnferences  between 
dinal  Caietano  and  Lather; — Lutber  having 
dared  that  the  pope  had  no  power  but  talti 
SeriftMrA,  the  cardinal  laughed  at  bia  words,  ai 
said  to  him,  "Dost  then  not  know  that  the  pope  is 
above  councils  (  has  he  not  recently  condemned 
and  punished  the  council  of  BUe  I"  l^er.  " 
the  Paris  univeraily  bss  appaJed  from  him." 
Tin  Cardituil.  "And  Paris  shall  be  eqnatly  pun- 
ished." Again,  Luther  having  quoted  Gerson,  the 
cardinal  answered  him,  "  What  are  the  Gersonilaa 
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to  me  t"  Upon  which  Luther  uked  bim,  in  r*- 
tnni,  "  And  wbo  thea  arc  the  Ger»nit«  I"  "  Oh, 
let  na  quit  this  tubject,"  uid  the  cardinal,  and 
begut  to  talk  of  other  Ibiagt.  The  cardinal  aent 
Lalber'a  uuwen  to  the  pope,  bj  an  extiaordinar]' 
expreea.  He  also  aent  word  to  LuLher,  by  doctor 
Wencolwu,  that,  provided  be  vas  willing  to  re- 
voke what  be  bad  advanced  on  Ike  subject  of  in- 
dalgeoeei,  all  niigbl  be  arranged.  "  For,"  added 
he  **  the  article  on  the  biifa  oeeeaaary  fur  the 
Holj  Sacrament  majr  rerj  neU  bear  a  Iwiat  into 
a  diflerent  aevae." 

Luther  laid,  on  bia  retnni  from  AngabiiTg,  *  that 
if  he  had  fbor  haDdred  heads,  he  would  rather 
lose  them  all,  than  revoke  his  article  oa  failb." 
'  No  man  in  GErmaoy,''  aajra  Uutlen,  **  deipiaea 
death  more  than  Luther." 

Me  offered  Cairtaoo  to  rabmit  hia  opinions  to 
Ifae  judgment  of  the  three  univeraitiea  of  Bal^  of 
Frjbarg  (in  Brisgau),  and  of  Louvain,  and,  if  re- 
quired, to  that  of  the  univenity  of  Paria,  "es- 
teemed of  all  time  the  most  Christian  and  most 
Innted," 

la  a  letter  of  Lulber's  to  the  elector  of  Saxony 
(Nov.  imb,  ISle),  he  expreasiy  rebula  Caietano'a 
charge,  that  bia  attack  on  indulgencea  had  been 

-'[ated  hj  tbe  elector,  and  atatea  that  none 
ig  hia  deareat  friends  were  privy  to  hia  deaign, 
'e  my  lorda  the  archhiahop  of  Magdeburg,  and 
lisbop  of  Biandenburg. 

Lge  11,  col.  3.  "rrmirtd  an  ia^wirji  info  (An 
maUtr  bf  dimUraUd  judgu." — The  legatee,  never- 
theless, eoofined  their  demands  to  re<)uiring  that 
Lntbe^  works  should  be  bunit.  "  The  pope," 
they  said,  "  will  not  aoit  hia  handa  with  the  blocMl  of 
Lather."  (Lather,  Open,  ii.)  { 

Page  11.  coL  3.  last  line.  "  Miltia  eianged  Mil  ' 
lOK.'^In  1626,  Lntber's  opponeota  were  divided 
into  two  partiea,  repreaented  by  £cL  and  MUtitz. 
Eck,  baving  beld  a  pnblie  diaputation  againat 
Luther,  conceived  that  his  repute  aa  a  theolugian 
would  be  compjmniaed  unleee  he  could  either  re- 
duce him  to  retract,  or  procure  hia  formal  condem- 
nation from  the  pope,  and  tlierefure  he  resorted  to 
violent  meaaurea  ;  whilst  Hilliti,  on  the  contrary, 
ta  the  direct  agent  of  the  Huly  See,  sou^t  only  to 
inab  up  matlei^  admitting  everything  that  Luther 
advanced,  apoke  as  freely  aa  himself  of  the  pope- 
dom, and  only  required  him  to  promise  aitence. 

On  the  aOtfa  of  October,  1630,  he  writes  to  the 
elector  to  anggeet  the  feaaibility  of  the  btter's 
sending  two  or  three  goldeti  pieces,  hearing  bla 
efflfy,  and  as  many  silver  ones,  to  the  young  cai^ 
diuls,  the  pope's  relatives,  in  order  to  urooitiate 
them,  and  begs   for   himself 

ritten  on  ths  14th,  to  aay,  th 

ised  to  be  nient,  on  condition 

ould  be  ailent  too  ;  and  aaaiirea  the  elector  that 

I  will  baulk  Eck  and  hia  bcdon. 

Hiltitz  aeema  to  have  been  a  boon  companion. 
He  writes  to  the  elector,  that  apending  hia  even- 
ing joyously  at  Stotpa,  with  the  bishop  of  Misnia, 
a  pamphlet  of  Lather's  was  bronght  in,  in  wiiich 
the  official  of  Stotpa  was  attacked;  and  that  while 
the  bishop  fumed,  and  the  official  swore,  be  and 
duke  Qeotge  did  nothing  but  laugh.  {i.D.  1620. 
"nkendorf.Li.p.aS.)  He  and  Lother  passed  some 
le  together,  making  good  cheer  at  tichlanberg. 
(Ibid.  p.  S».) 


Milliti  met  with  a  fitting  end  ;  having  tmnUed 
into  the  Rliine,  near  Meats,  after  copiooa  libations, 
and  being  drowned.  He  bad  five  hnndnd  goU 
pieces  about  him.  (Id-  ihid.  p.  117.) 

Page  IS,  col.  1.  "armtdliid  lie  ioi  AiCtkwkofa 
■vrU  mUi  lum  any  Jnm  du  jMps."— LnOiei^ 
works  were  already  highly  popqlar.  John  Frobco, 
the  celebrated  printer  of  Bile,  wrola  to  him,  en  tbt 
I4tb  of  FebruiLry,  1SI9,  that  bia  boolm  <raia  mi 
and  approved,  even  at  Paria,  and  even  in  ths  So>- 
bunne ;  that  he  had  not  a  aingle  oopj  Ml  of  all 
those  hs  had  reprinted,  and  ^t  they  wars  dis- 
persed over  Italy,  Spain,  and  elsewbare,  and  >vm 
wbere  approved  by  the  docton.  (Seckendatc 
l.i.p.68.) 

.^e  12,  rol.  L 


a  difitat." — Lntiwrt 


Lfipne,  lo    pUai 

journey  to  Leipsic  :  "  First  thi 

alone  in  a  chariot,  preceding  all  the  others;  but  B 

wheel  coming  off  near  to  the  church  of  Saint  Fai^ 

ha  fell,  and  this  fall  was  considered  a  bad  omen  far 

bim.    Next  came  Che  chariot  of  Barnim,  prises  d 

Pomerania,  who  was  then  studying  at  Wittembsn, 

and  bore  the  title  of  honoraiy  rector.     By  hia  si£ 

were  Luther  and  Melanchtbon.    A  great ibn 

of  armed  scholars  from  Wiltemberg  aeeompanisd 
the  carriage."  (^una  ISlh,  1819.)  (SeekaidcK 
L  i.  p.  92.) 

PagelS.eoLl.  "mli  tkt  auUionlif  of  lit  prvM, 
Ail  ^irotntor."— Luther  needed  not  any  longer  daBM 
the  protection  of  the  elector,  when  Spatttin,  thtf 
prince'a  confidential  adviser,  tranalated  and  puk- 
liahed  in  Germany  his  book,  entitled  Pnntnlatiim  tt 
M  Ckridiani."  (February,  1620.) 

Page  13,  col.  1.  "to  inu  a  toUmm  mmmom  . . . 
to  adiipulatioii."  At  this  period  Lutber,  ntjlisfimt- 
what  unsettled  in  his  ideas  of  retonn.  soncfat  K 
clearuphisdoubtaby ..__'__?«,__, 

1620,  he  wi 

be  three  years  since  I  have  bad  to  eudnis  ango 
without  eud  and  ootrageona  wrongs,  aines  I  hav* 
been  expoeed  to  a  thousand  perils,  and  a  pny  ID 
all  the  calumnies  my  enemies  could  deviae  againM 
me.  In  vun  have  I  asked  pardon  for  what  Lhavt 
said;  in  vain  have  1  offered  to  keep  siieneej  in  laio 
have  I  propoed  conditions  of  peace;  in  vain  have  I 
entreated  to  be  enligbtened,  if  in  erxor.  Not  a 
word  has  been  listened  to  ;  one  only  object  Lis 
been  kept  in  view_my  ruin  and  that  of  Uie  6«a- 
pel.  Since  I  have,  up  to  thia  pressnt 
tried  everything  in  vain,  1  will,  after  the  easmpk 
of  Saint  Athanasius,  invoke  the  imperial  lat^tUJ. 
I  humbly,  then,  impiore  your  majea^.  Charier 
prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  to  t^e  pity,  not  i 
me,  but  on  the  cause  of  truth,  for  which  akoe 
has  been  given  you  to  hear  the  sword.  Let  me 
allowed  to  prove  my  doctrine.  Either  I  shall  ees- 
qner  or  I  shall  be  conquered;  and  if  I  am  fonad 
impious  or  heretical,  1  ask  neither  protsetion  MC 
mercy."  (Opera  Latina  Lntheri,  Wittem.  iL  43.) 

Page  12,  col.  2,  near  the  end.  ■<  TTten  ti«  ttf  ^ 
eotdamaiiim  Tiadud  Otrmanf." — The  umvenitics 
of  Louvain  and  Cologne  approved  the  pope'a  ball, 
and,  consequently,  drew  down  the  attacks  af 
Luther.  He  accused  them  of  baving  m»aatly  «■■ 
demaed  Occam,  Pico  de  la  Hirandcua,  ls»iiailii» 
Valla,  Jdm  Bcneblin,     And   to    ss«^■l    (»• 
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GoehljMis)  the  authority  of  these  universities,  he  to  this  time  shut  out  the  Reformation,  to  the  great 

attacked  them  nneeasingly  in  his  books,  putting  in  prejudice  of  Christianity.       First,  they  pretend 

the  margin,  whenever  he  met  with  a  barbarism,  or  that  spiritual  power  is  above  tempontl    power; 

anything  badly  written,  as  they  tay  at  Louvain,  as  next,  that  it  belongs  to  the  pof>e  alone  to  interpret 

tk^  way  at  Cologne^  * LotanialiUr,  ColonieUiUr*  &c.  the  Bible;  and  thirdly,  that  the  pope  only  has  the 

(Cochiaeas,  p.  22,)  At  Cologne  and  Mentz,  and  in  all  right  to  call  a  council. 

the  hereditary  states  of  Charles  V.,  Luther's  works         **  May  it  please  God  to  oome  to  our  aid  here, 

were  burnt  firom  the  year  1530.  (Cochkeus,  p.  25.)  and  to  give  us  those  trumpets  which   formerly 

Page  18,  eoLl.  "  na  one  of  them  hat  taidU  more  overthrew  the  walls  of    Jericho,  that  we  may 

doamSdiy  tham  he  hwue^J'-Ue  wrote  on  the  29th  ^^^^  >>«^  *»>«««  ^*"»  «/  P»P«'  "J^  rubbish,  bring 

ifovemlir,  1521,  to  the  Austin  friars  of  Wittem-  ^  ^i^H*  ^^®  artifices  and  lies  of  the  devil,  and  wm 

beis: «- 1  daUy  feel  how  difficult  it  is  to  divest  one-  ^^>  7  repentance  and  wnendmen^  the  grace  of 

adf  of  scruples  long  entertained.     Oh!  the  pain  ^^^llf \15* i^^***  ""l^n  n.^^^?' '^*"'        .  -.    „ 

it  has  cost  me,  though  with  the  Scriptures  before  /f  *"<  ^«^-  •  •  :  A"  Christians  are  spmtually 

me,  to  justify  myself  to  myself,  for  daring  singly  to  9^  ^^^  »»?«  condition,  and  tl.ere  is  no  difference 

set  m^elf  up  against  the  pope  and  hold  him  as  ^ftween  them,  but  that  which  results  from  thenr 

Antichrist!  What  tribnUtions  have  I  not  sufferedl  different  functions,  accordmg  to  the  words  of  the 

How  often  have  I   not  addressed  to  myself  in  Apostle  (1  Cor.  xii.),  who  says  that  we*  be  many  mem- 

of  spirit  the  argument  of  the  papists,  her8,yetbutonebody;  but  that  each  member  has  an 


'  Art  thoa  alone  wise  I  are  all  others  in  error  ?  can  office  peculiar  t«  itself,  by  which  it  is  useful  to  others. 

they  have  been  so  many  years  deceived  t    What  ^^  '>*^®  f !  *»>«  same  baptism,  the  same  Gospe  , 

if  ^  deceivest  thyself,  and  draggest  along  with  *^«  «*™o  ^^^^>  ^^  ^  Chnstmns  we  are  all  equal, 

thee  in  thy  error  so  many  souls  to  everlasting  :  •  -J*  »  ^I^  ^^  P«?««*  ««  ^^»»  ^«  ^"t  ^^J*^] 

damnation  !  '    Thus  I  need  to  argue  within  myself  P  i^^^o  *!«  is  above  the  rest;  but  when  he  has  laid 

QBtU  Jesus  Christ  with  his  own,  his  infallible  word,  '\  ^own,  he  becomes  that  which  he  was-a  mere 

fortified  me,  and  strengthened  my  soul  against  Su""*"'    i  »<Wi6^  cAamoter*  are  but  a  chime^^ 

each  arguments,  as  a  rocl  raised  above  the  waves,  ^he    secular  power  bemg  instituted  of  God,  in 

fauighs  ^eir  fniy  to  scorn.".  .  .(Luth.  Briefe,  t.  it  o"^®'  ^^hat  the  wicked  may  be  punished,  tiie  good 

TTq^  \  protected,  its    mmistry  ought    to    extend  to  all 

^       ''  Christians,  without  consideration  of  person,  pope, 

P.  14,  col.  1.  «  JI#  toot  hit  ^nd  at  thie  time  on  bishop,  monk,  nun,  or  others,  it  matters  not  .  .   . 

ft.  /oAa."— « It  is  necessary  to  take  the  Gospel  of  Has  a  priest  been  killed,  all  the  country  is  Uid 

8i  John  m  a  very  different  pomt  of  view  from  the  under  interdict.    Why  is  it  not  so  when  a  peasant 

other  evangelists.     The  idea  of  this  evangelUt  is,  has  been  murdered  I       Whence    this  difference 

that  man  can  do  nothing,  has  nothing  of  himself;  between  Christians  whom  Jesus  Christ  calls  equal! 

that  he  owes  every  thing  to  the  Divine  mercy.  .  . .     Simply  from  the  laws  and  inventions  of  men 

I  repeat,  and  I  wUl  repeat,  whoever  would  raise  «<  second  WaU.  .  .  We  are  priests— does  not  the 

his  thoughts  to  a  salutary  consideraUon  of  the  apostle  say  it  (1   Cor.  u.) :  *He  that  is  spiritual 

Almighty,  ought  to  make  every  thing  subordinate  judgeth  all  things,  yet  he  himself  is  judged  of  no 

to  the  humanity  of  Christ;  ought  to  keep  it  ever  man  V   We  have  all,  by  faith,  the  same  Spirit,  says 

before  him,  both  m  his  life  and  in  bis  Passion,  till  also  the  apostle;  wherefore  should  we  not  be  sensible 

IsB  heart  is  softened.    Then,  let  him  not  rest  there,  „  ^ell  as  popes,  who  are  often  infidels,  of  what  is 

bat  let  him  develope  and  extend  the  thought  sUll  conformable  to  the  faith,  what  contrary  to  it  t 

farther.     It  is  not  of  his  own  will,  but  of  the  will  t*  Third  WaU,  ...  The  first  councils  were  not 

of  God  the  Father,  that  Jesus  did  and  suffered  this  convened  by  the  popes  ;  the  councU  of  Nice,  itself, 

or  that.     It  is  then  that  he  will  begin  to  taste  the  ^as  convoked  by  tlie  emperor  Constantino.  ...  If 

iofinite  sweetness  of  the  will  of  the  Father  revealed  enemies  surprised  a  town,  the  honour  would  be  to 

IB  the  humanity  of  Christ."  him  who   should  first  cry  « to  arms,'  let  him  be 

Page  14,  col.  2.   "  hie  tmaUett  pamphlete  were  burgomaster  or  not.     Why  should  it  not  be  the 

SBiJcmrfycaii^fin."— The  celebrated  painter,  Lu-  «"»«  ^or  him  who  stands   sentinel  against  our 

eoa  Cranach,  made  designs  for  Luther's  smaller  enemies,  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  who,  seeing 

verks.—- (Seckendorf,  p,  148.)  them  advance,  should  be  first  to  assemble  the 

n       .  .      ,  A   cc  '^            •  a                    •    .•  band  of  Christians  against  them  1    Must  he  be 

Page  14,col.  2.  «t/  anypntUer  more oontcientiout  pope  to  do  this !.  .  .  " 

Ooa  «A*  rae."-The  same  at  Augsburg.    The  con-  ^^^^e  following  is  the  summary  of  the  wforma- 

fsMon  of  Augsburg  was  pnnted  and  spread  all  ti^„,  proposed  by  Luther  :-That  the  pope  shall 

0^  G«nnany  before  even  the  end  of  the  diet;  ^^^^^j^  theluxury  of  his  court,  and  apjriocimate 

&e  refutation  of  the  caAohcs,  which  ihe  emperor  „^^  ^  ^^           ^^  ^^  Christ     His  court  absorbs 

bid  ordered  to  be  prmted,  was  sent  to  the  pnnters,  j^^^nse  suras;  it  d  calculated  that  more  than  three 

ir""®/    *PP**™-       Luther,    ridiculing    the  hundred  thousand  florins  leave  Germany  every  year 

eathohca  for  not  danng  to  publish  this  refuUtion,  ^^  ^^^     twelve  cardinals  would  be  sufficient, 

ttlbit  a  nigh  bird,  an  owl,  a  bat  {noctua  et  weeper-  ^^  ^hey  should  be  mamtamed  by  the  pope.    Why 

(,i,o.)-{Cochl«us,p.  202.)  ^^  ^^  dermans  allow  themselves  to  be  despoUed 

Pace  14,  col.  2.  **  it  wot  to  the  noUet  that  Luther  by  the  cardinals,  who  seize  all  ^eir  rich  founda- 

had  Siiefiy  appealed.^* — "  To  his  imperial  majesty  tions,  and  spend  the  revenues  at  Rome  1    The 

and  to  the  Christian  nobles  of  the  German  nation  French  do  not  suffer  this.    That  no  more  oontri- 

— Dr.  Martin  Luther  (a.d.  1520).  butions  be   levied  to  be    employed    agamst    the 

**  To  the  grace  and  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus. .  . .  Turks  ;  which  is  but  a  lure,  a  miserable  pretext 

TheRomamsts  have  cleverly  surrounded  themselves  forgetting  our  money.     That  the  pope's  right  of 

with  three  walls,  by  means  of  which  they  have  up  investiture  be  no  longer  acknowledged.     Home 


draws  all  to  itself  by  the  most  impudent  practices. 
There  is  in  this  city  a  simple  courtier,  who  is 
possessed  of  twenty-two  curacies,  seven  priories, 
forty-four  prebends,  &c  That  the  secular  authori- 
ties send  BO  more  anneUi  to  Rome — as  has  been 
the  custom  for  a  century  past.  That  it  suffice  for 
the  installation  of  bishops,  that  they  be  confirmed 
by  the  two  nearest  bishops,  or  by  their  archbishop, 
conformably  to  the  council  of  Nice.  **  In  proposing 
these  changes,  my  object  is  to  induce  reflection  in 
snch  as  are  disposed  to  aid  Germany  in  becoming 
CSuristian,  and  to  free  herself  from  the  deplorable 
government  of  the  pope,  a  government  which  is 
Antichristian." 

That  there  be  fewer  pilgrimages  to  Italy.  The 
orders  of  mendicants  to  be  allowed  to  die  away  ; 
they  are  degeneratod,  and  do  not  fulfil  the  inten- 
tion of  their  founders.  The  marriage  of  priests  to 
be  permitted.  Many  of  the  holidays  to  be  sup- 
pressed, or  made  to  fall  on  Sundays.  Fdtes  of 
patrons,  so  prejudicial  to  morals,  to  be  abolished. 
Fasts  to  be  suppressed.  **  Many  things,  formerly 
useful,  are  not  so  now.*'  Begging  to  be  put  down. 
£adi  community  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
care  of  ito  poor.  The  founding  of  private  masses 
to  be  forbidden.  Further  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
the  doctrine  of  the  Bohemians,  and  to  join 
them  in  resisting  the  court  of  Rome.  The  De- 
cretals to  be  aboUshed.  Houses  of  ill-fame  to  be 
suppressed. 

**  1  know  yet  another  song  to  sing  to  the  court  of 
Rome  and  the  Romaniste  ;  and  if  their  ears  iteh 
for  it,  they  shall  have  it,  and  to  the  last  stave 
(highest  octave  t).  You  understand,  Rome  t  (Lu- 
ther, Werke,  vi.  544—660.) 

Page  16,  col.  1.  **  I  would  not  have  viclenee  and 
murder  employed  in  the  eaute  of  the  Gospel" — He 
wished  Germany  to  separate  itself  peaceably  from 
the  holy  see  :  it  was  with  this  view  that  he  wrote 
in  1620  to  Charles  V.  and  to  the  German  nobles, 
to  induce  them  to  renounce  obedience  to  Rome. 
^  The  emperor,"  said  he,  "  has  equal  power  over 
the  dergv  and  over  the  laity ;  the  difference 
between  these  two  classes  is  but  fictitious,  since  by 
baptism  we  all  become  priests."  (Lutheri  Opera, 
ii.  p.  20.) 

Nevertheless,  if  one  can  believe  the  authority, 
suspicious  enough  we  must  allow,  of  Cochlseus,  he 
was  at  this  very  time  preaching  war  against  Rome. 
Cochlseus  makes  him  say,  **  If  we  have  gibbete  for 
thieveSy  axes  for  brigands,  fires  for  hereti<»,  where- 
fore no^  arms  against  these  masters  of  sedition, 
these  cardinals,  these  popes,  agunst  all  this  slime 
of  the  Roman  Sodoip,  which  is  corrupting  the 
Church  of  Christ  f  Why  not  wash  our  hands  in 
their  blood  f"  1  am  not  aware  from  what  work  of 
Luther's  Coehlasus  takes  these  words.  (Cochlteus^ 
p.  22.) 

Page  16,  coL  1.  "  Hmten  .  .  .  in  order  to  ttrike 
a  league  between  them  and  the  ncblet  <^  the  RhineJ* — 
From  the  opening  of  the  diet  inquiries  were  made 
of  Spalatin,  as  to  the  course  the  elector  would  pur- 
sue in  case  of  war;  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  he  would  support  his  theologian,  the  glory  of 
liis  university.  ^  Who  does  not  know,"  writes 
Luther  to  him,  **  that  prince  Frederick  has  become 
an  exunple  to  princes  for  his  patronage  of  lite- 
rature!" vour  Wittemberg  Htbraiaeeand  HeUenieet 
snceowfnUy  ;   there  Miiwrva  governs  the  arts ; 


there  the  true  theology  of  Christ  triumphs."  He 
writes  to  Spaktin  (October  Srd,  1520):  "  Many 
think  that  I  ought  to  ask  our  good  prince  to  obtain 
for  me  an  edict  from  the  emperor  forbidding  any 
sentence  against  me,  unless  I  am  convicted  of  error 
out  of  Scripture:  consider  whether  this  be  advis- 
able." It  appears  by  what  follows  thai  Luther 
thought  he  could  count  on  the  sympathy  of  the 
Italians.  "  Instead  of  books,  I  woidd  rather  hring 
books  could  be  multiplied,  that  is  to  Bay,preachei& 
I  send  you  what  has  been  written  to  me  from  Italy 
on  this  subject."  **  If  our  prince  were  so  inclined, 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  could  undertake  any  woni 
worthier  of  him;  were  the  commonalty  of  Italy  to 
join  us  our  cause  would  be  mightily  strengthened: 
who  knows  t  God  perhaps  will  raise  them  up.  He 
preserves  our  prince  to  us  in  order  to  make  him  the 
medium  of  spreading  the  divine  word.  Consider 
then  what  you  can  do  in  this  quarter,  for  the  came 
of  Christ."  Luther  had  not  neglected  to  win  the 
affection  of  the  towns.  We  find  him  at  the  ckise  of 
the  year  1620,  solieitiiig  the  elector  to  lower  die 
taxes  imposed  on  the  town  of  Kemberg.  "  The 
people,"  he  writes,  '*  are  drained  even  to  miasrybj 
this  detestable  usury.  .  .  .  Fat  livings  are  made 
fatter,  religious  ceremonies  kept  up,  and  even  some 
fraternities  enriched  by  this  usury,  rather  by  thii 
sacrilegious  taxation,  this  impious  thefL** 

Page  16,  col.  1.  Buntechuh  (shoe  of  allianee).— The 
sabot  already  served  as  a  distinctive  sign  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Sabatati  was  a  name  of  the 
Vaudois.  (See  Pufresne,  Gloesar.  at  the  woid 
Sabatati,) 

Pagel6,col.  1.  ** AUi^agrtaap added tomgom- 
uderation" — Spalatin  relates  in  his  annals  (p.  50) 
that  the  second  day  Luther  appeared,  the  elector  (x 
Saxony  on  returning  from  the  town-hall,  sent  for 
Spalatin  to  his  chamber,  and  expressed  to  him  the 
surprise  he  felt;  ^  Doctor  Martin  has  spoken  nob^ 
before  the  emperor,  and  to  the  princes  and  statee 
of  the  empire,  only  he  was  a  little  too  bold."  (Ms^ 
heinecke,  History  of  the  Reformation,  i.  264.) 

Page  18.  col.  1.  **InthelaM  eot^erence  the  ArA' 
huhop  of  Tr^tety  ^e, — Luther  ended  this  conCerenee 
by  saymg,  **  In  all  that  concerns  the  word  of  G«d 
and  faith,  every  Christian  can  judge  as  well  for 
himself  as  the  pope;  each  must  live  sad  dieaeeord- 
ing  to  his  faith.  The  word  of  God  is  the  peenlitf 
property  of  each  individual  of  the  community;  and 
each  member  must  interpret  it  for  himself.  I  cited 
in  confirmation  of  this,"  continues  Luther, "  the  psi" 
sage  of  St.  Paul,  Ist  Coriuthiaqs  xiv.,  where  be 
iAySf*  If  anything  be  revealed  to  another  that  If  stttti^ 
by,  let  the  fimt  hold  hie  peace.*  This  text  deari^ 
proves  that  the  master  should  follow  his  disciple,  if 
^Iie  latter  understand  God's  word  better.  ThM[ 
could  not  refute  this  testimony,  and  we  broke  up. 
(Luth.  Werke,  ix.  p.  117.)  I 

Page  19,  col.  2,  near  the  end.  ''Luther  Jmd 
few  bookt  at  Wartbura.—Ue  eet  ardently  about  (If 
dudy  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,**  It  was  here  he  began 
his  translation  of  the  Bible.  Several  versions  in 
German  had  been  already  published  at  Nurembei|^ 
in  1477,  1483,  l4iN),  and  at  Augsburg,  in  1518; 
but  none  of  them  were  made  for  Uie  people,  beii^ 
forbidden  to  be  read,  and  also  infamously  printed? 
(Neo  legi  permittefaiantur,  nee  oh  utylt  ^rpomm 
horriditatem  satisfacere  poterant.)  Seckendof^ 
Ub.  L  204. 
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Tha  UTanuira  of  the  Rafon 


n  then 


M  tbe  DiunbaT  of  Bibles  in  the 
ilpr  tODgoa.     ThiU,  Jerome  Emeei  pobliihed  a 
....         .  ..^  Scripturea  to  oppose  thst  of  Lu- 

Cosbbeiu,  60.)     Lather'e   did  not  ■ppeU' 


?MHan.     (Ukert,t, 

"I  waa  twenty  ytan  at  age,"  t^js  Luther  bim- 
(t;  "before  I  WeTSruentheBible.  I  believed 
bat  no  Dtber  Goepels  or  Epistle*  eziBled  lliui  Chuae 
a  ibe  ■Brmoii  books.  At  luC,  1  found  a  Bible  in  tbe 
ibntT  of  Eiforth,  sad  I  ofLen  re&d  out  of  iC  to 
teopiti  with  grest  wonder."  (Tiaebreden,  p.  256.) 

Voder  the  pspaey,  the  Bible  wag  all  but  ud- 
aown.  Carluadt  began  to  read  it  after  he  bad 
akm  hia  doelor'a  degiee  eight  y eais.  (Tiachndea, 

At  the  diet  of  Angsborg  (i.D.  I&30),  as  the  bishop 
/  Menti  waa  looking  over  the  Bible  one  day,  one  of 
lia  eoonadlon  happened  to  come  in,  wbo  said  to 
'am,  "Gradosa  lord,  whst  does  yoor  electoral 
(nee  make  of  this  bookt"  To  which  he  replied, 
'  1  hiow  not  what  to  make  of  it,  lave  that  all  Kind 
■  it  is  against  na."  '  Doctor  UNDgea,  an  Augns- 
oa  monk,  who  wai  mj  preceptor  at  the  coovent 
J  Erfnrth,  oaed  to  say  to  ma  when  be  saw  me 
"  ~  "  ig  the  Kbie  with  such  devotian,  'Ahl  brother 
1,  what  ia  tbers  in  the  Bible  1    It  is  better  to 


tCaKin,w 
md^e 


nr  of  the  truth.  The  Bible  is  the  cause  of  all 
inadilea.'"  (Tiscb.,  p.  7.) 

Sdneeear,  a  eonteroporarj  of  Lntber's,  relates 
ttallbe  monks  would  mnrmor  at  seeing  Luther 
nad  the  Hot;  Scriptnrea  so  asBduouBl;,  aod  tell 
^Et  waa  Dot  in  study  of  that  kind,  but  b;  begging 
*al  e^eeting  bmd,  meat,  fish,  eggs,  and  moae)', 
Au  be  coolabB  of  any  eerrioe  to  uie  communily. 
....  His  Doiieiate  was  extremely  bard  ;  inside 
ika  loanaBlery,  tbe  lowest  and  moet  laborious  ofSces 
wan  pven  to  him  ;  and  ontwde,  tbe  begging  with 
Iks  laa-  (Almanadi  dea  Proteatanta  pour  Nov. 
in»,p.43.) 

Lather  ilalea  that,  wfaea  be  waa  first  a  atadcnl, 
*tba  fmffm  Aristotle  waa  held  in  such  honour, 
that  wbotn'sr  had  disputed  his  authority,  would 
!■*•  been  eondemned  at  Cotogne  as  a  rank  here- 
liaf  but  that  he  was  so  litUe  understood,  tliat  a 
lairi,    preaching   on   tbe    Passion,    bvoured    bis 

'  Tbtkr  qmditj  mere  rtalii/  diitiiujt  from  tublana; 
tUimm,  as  an  instance,  '  I  amid  pan  ny  had 
AnwfklliatlKiU,bataciautaet^Mf Iliad.'"  (llsch- 
ni,  p.  U,  Terao.) 

'  lly  brothera  of  the  convent  would  say  to  me 
«tm  I  waa  studying,  '  Sic  (tU,  tic  mihi,  taecvn 
Mr  aaABM,'  (Come,  we  are  all  slike  here,  pnt  the 
b^  raond  jixa  neck.)  ITiscbred.  p.  272-) 

Faga  19,  eoL  2,  last  line.  "Hi  tramlatid  islo 
Oa^M  JfiIaa<itikoH'i.^iK^;."— Hesays,  «  Tuam 
■  saiDoa  Parisieaaes  apologiam  cum  illurum  inaanil 
■atn  TeraaooU  daia  adjeetia  annolstionibaB."    (I 


am  going  to  translate  into  Qennsn,  with  notes  of 
my  own,  your  Apology  to  the  Paris  anes,  and  to 
prove  their  inaauity.) 

Page  22,  col.  2.  "  TkU  rauM  «u,  tit  atamiag 
diaraetfr  attunud  6y  At  Bi/orauUion." — Before 
quitting  his  retrat,  he  often  tried  by  letters  to 
prevent  his  followers  from  going  too  far.  To  the 
mhabilanta  of  Wittemberg.  ..."  You  attack 
masses,  images,  and  other  trifles,  while  you  over- 
look faith  and  charity,  of  which  yon  bave  so  mnch 
—  '      Yon  have,  by  your  scandals,  afflicled  many 

tten  whi 

weak^left  behind,  faint  by  tbe  way  I 

"  God  has  granted  you  great  grace,  bss  given 
yon  tbe  word  in  all  its  purity.  Nevertheless,  I 
see  not  a  grain  of  charity  iu  you  ;  yon  do  nut  even 
bear  with  those  who  liave  never  heard  the  word. 
You  have  no  care  for  our  brothera  and  sisten  of 
Lsipaic,  and  of  Meissen,  and  of  so  many  other 
countries,  whom  we  ougbt  to  save  with  ourselvea. 
.  .  .  You  have  thrown  yourselves  headlong  into 
this  business,  aeilher  ioolung  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left.  Do  not  count  tberoforo  upon  me ; 
I  shall  deny  you.  You  have  begun  without  me, 
yon  must  end  lbs  same.  ,  .  '■  (December,  1621.) 

Page  24,  col.  1.  "  tki  eoHfiuim  lHat  iad  ariten 
ia  hit  jfoot." — On  bis  return  to  Wittemberg,  he 
preached  eight  days  running.  These  aermons 
effectually  reatored  order  in  the  town. 

P^e  24,  col.  1.  "  /  Mytdf  ao  lonoir  kiuiK  La- 
tktr." — "  A  chantable  exhortation  of  doctor  Martiq 
Luther  to  alt  Chrietians,  to  keep  them  from  the 
spirit  of  revolt  and  disturbance."  (i.D.  1624.) 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  pray  you  to  leave  my 
name  alone,  and  not  to  call  yourselves  Lutherans, 
but  Giriatians.     Who  is  Luther  I     Hy  doctrine  is 

St.  Paul(l  Corinthians  iii.)wDuld  not  that  any  one 
should  call  themselTea  of  Paul,  nor  of  Peter,  but  of 
Christ.  How  then  does  it  beGt  me,  a  miserable 
bag  of  dust  and  ashes,  to  give  my  name  to  the 
chudren  of  Christ  I  Cease,  my  dear  friends,  to 
cling  to  these  party  names  and  distinctioDs;  away 
irith  them  all ;  and  let  as  call  ouiselvea  only 
Christiana,  alter  him  from  whom   our  doctrine 

"It  ia  quite  just  that  the  papists  sfaonid  bear 
the  name  of  their  party ;  because  they  are  not 
content  with  tlie  name  snd  doctrine  of  Jeeus 
Christ,  they  irill  be  papist*  besides.  Well,  let 
them  own  the  pope,  a*  he  is  their  master.  For 
me,  I  neither  am  nor  wish  to  be  master  of  any 
one.  1  and  mine  will  eootend  for  die  sole  and 
wliola  dnetrine  of  Christ,  who  is  our  sole  Maslar." 
(Lath.  Weriie,  ii.  p.  4.) 

Page  24,  col.  2.  "Ntter  tad  my  pritaltman, 
hfixv  Aim,  addrtitcd  a  HKwanA.  . .  " — At  this  very 
lime  he  was  exceeding  all  boonda  ia  his  attacka  on 
the  holy  see.  In  his  reply  to  pope  Adrian's  briefs, 
ho  says,  "  I  grieve  to  be  obliged  to  write  snch  good 
Qerman  in  reply  to  this  pitiful  kitchen  Latin.  But 
God  wills  to  confound  Antichrist  in  all  things. . . . 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  offer  reasonable  beings  so  atupid 
and  aliaurd  an  interpretation  of  Scriptnre." 

"  I  would  make  one  bundle  of  pope  and  cardinala, 
aod  fling  the  whole  into  onr  little  dileh  of  lbs 
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Tuscan  Sea.  Such  a  bath,  I  pledge  my  word,  and 
liack  it  with  Jesus  Christ  as  security,  would  cure 
them." 

*'  My  little  Paul,  my  little  pope,  my  little  don- 
key, trot  gently;  it  is  slippery,  you  will  break  a 
^^Kf  you  will  injure  yourself,  and  folk  will  cry  out, 
'  What  tbe  devil's  this  1  How  our  little  popeling 
is  injured  T  "  (a.d.1642  t  Bossuet's  translatian  in 
his  Variations,  L  45,  46.) 

Interpntatton  of  the  Monackoritulus  (monk-calf) 
and  of  ttto  korrwU  popeling  montten  found  in  the 
Tiber,  at  Romty  in  tie  year  141KS ;  puUiahed  at 
FriimrQy  in  Misnia,  in  1523,  by  Philip  Melanchthon 
and  Martin  Luther, — ^  lu  all  times  God  has  mani- 
fested by  evident  signs  his  wrath  or  his  mercy. 
Even  so  his  prophet  Daniel  foretold  the  coming  of 
Antichrist,  in  order  that  the  faithful,  being  warned, 
might  be  on  their  guard  against  his  blaisphemies 
And  idolatry. 

•*  During  this  reign  of  t}Tanny,  Gdd  has  given 
many  signs,  and,  lately,  the  horrible  popeling  mon- 
Bter,  found  dead  in  the  Tiber  in  the  year  1496.  . . . 
First,  the  ass's  head  signifieth  the  pope ;  for  the 
Church  is  a  spiritual  body,  which  neither  ought, 
nor  can  have  any  visible  head.  Christ  alone  is 
lord  and  head  of  the  Church.  The  pope  has  sought, 
in  opposition  to  God,  to  make  himself  the  visible 
head  of  the  Church  ;  therefore  this  ass's  head, 
attached  to  a  human  body,  can  signify  none  but  he. 
Indeed,  an  ass's  head  fits  the  human  body  better 
than  the  pope  the  Church  !  As  great  as  is  the 
difference  between  an  ass's  brain  and  human 
intellect  and  reason,  so  great  is  the  difference 
between  the  papal  doctrine  and  the  doctrine  of 
Christ. .... 

^  He  has  not  only  an  ass's  head  as  regards 
Scripture,  but  as  regards  natural  law  and  human 
judgment  The  jurists  of  the  empire  say  that 
a  true  canonist  is  a  true  ass. 

**  The  monster's  right  hand,  like  to  an  elephant's 
foot,  signifieth  that  he  crushes  the  timid  and  fear- 
ful. And  so  he  crushes  and  bruises  souls  by  his 
decrees,  which,  without  cause  or  reason,  terrify 
consciences  with  a  thousand  sins  of  his  invention, 
and  the  names  of  which  even  are  not  imderstood. 

^  The  left  hand  signifieth  the  pope's  temporal 
power  ;  who,  in  opposition  to  Christ's  word,  has 
become  the  lord  of  kings  and  princes.  Not  one  of 
them  has  excited  or  entered  into  so  many  wars ; 
not  one  has  shed  so  much  blood.  Busied  with 
worldly  matters,  he  neglects  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  and  deserts  the  Church. 

**  The  right  foot,  like  to  an  ox's  hoof,  signifieth 
the  ministers  of  spiritual  authority,  who  support 
and  defend  this  tyrannical  power  to  the  oppression 
of  souls  ;  to  wit,  pontifical  doctors,  confessors,  the 
swarms  of  monks  and  nuns,  and,  above  all,  the 
school  divines, — all  of  whom  go  on  extending  the 
pope's  intolerable  laws,  and  so  holding  consciences 
prisoners  under  the  elephant's  foot. 

"  The  left  foot,  which  ends  in  a  griflin's  claws, 
signifieth  the  ministers  of  the  civil  power.  Just 
as  the  griffin's  claws  do  not  readily  let  go  what 
they  have  once  seized,  so  the  pope's  satellites 
have  seized  by  the  books  of  the  canons  the  g(K>ds 
of  all  £uro|>e,  and  retain  them  so  stubbornly  that 
one  cannot  force  them  back. 

*'  The  belly  and  the  woman's  breast  signify  the 
pope's  body,  that  is,  the  cardinals,  bishops,  priests, 
monks,  all  the  ncro-aaint  martyrs,  all  the  pam- 


pered hogs  of  Epicurus's  sty,  who  think  only 
of  eating,  drinking,  and  roluptnous  pleasnrea  of 
every  kind,  and  all  this,  not  only  freely,  but  with  a 
reserve  of  peculiar  privileges.  . . . 

*<  Their  eyes  full  of  adultery,  their  hearte  of 
avarice,  these  sons  of  perdition  have  abandoned 
the  right  road  to  follow  Balaam,  aeeking  the 
reward  of  his  iniquity." 

Page  25,  col.  1.  **tke}f  hvoe  not  had  tft«  comroft 
to  face  Luther  alone,** — According  to  Luther's  owb 
coufession,  tliis  violent  answer  scandalized  nam- 
bers  of  his  own  party.  King  Christiem  got  him 
to  write  a  letter  of  apology  to  Henry  VIII., 
assuring  him  that  that  monarch  was  aboat  to 
introduce  the  Reformation  into  England,  in  which 
he  states,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  he  had  bees 
informed  that  the  work  was  not  his,  and  offers  "to 
sing  a  palinode"  {palinodiam  eantare).  Sept  lit, 
1525.  His  letter  had  no  effect  on  the  irritated 
Hunry ;  so,  some  months  after,  he  breaks  out 
with, "  These  womanly-hearted  tyrants  have  hot 

an  impotent  and  sordid  mind Bnt,  by  God^ 

grace,  I  am  sufficiently  avenged  by  the  cootenmt  I 
feel  for  them,  and  for  Satao,  theb  God."  (Dee. 
1525.) 

Page  26,  col.  1.  "  AttempU  at  of^oiilsafioM,''— 
When  Luther  felt  the  necessity  of  introdndng 
some  order  and  regularity  into  the  new  Cbnrck, 
finding  himself  called  upon  every  day  to  judge 
matrimonial  causes,  and  to  decide  on  all  the  reb- 
tions  between  the  church  and  the  laity,  bo  Mi 
himself  to  study  the  canon  laws. 

**  In  this  matter  of  marriage  which  has  heoi 
submitted  to  me,  I  have  decided  according  to  tht 
decrees  of  the  popes.  I  have  begun  to  read  tbi 
regulations  of  the  papists,  and  I  find  that  they  do 
not  by  any  means  follow  them."  (Blarch  30th, 
1529.) 

*'  I  would  give  my  left  hand  for  the  prists  to  be 
obliged  to  observe  their  own  canons.  They  would 
cry  out  more  loudly  against  them  than  agaiMt 
Luther." 

<*  The  Decretals  are  like  the  monster;  the  head, 
a  woman's;  the  body,  that  of  a  devouring  Uoo;  the 
tail,  a  serpent's;  nothing  bnt  falsehoods  and  de- 
ceit Behold  the  image  of  the  popedom."— (Tiidi- 
reden,  p.  277y  folio  et  verso.) 

Page  26,  col.  i.  **  The  annxTM  he  retum  to  fb 
multitude  that  come  to  consult  him.** — (October  11th, 
1533.)  To  the  community  of  Enltn^m  .-^'^  li  u 
true,  that  I  have  said  confesdon  is  good;  in  ths 
same  way  that  I  forbid  no  one  to  last,  to  keep  hoh 
days,  to  go  on  pilgrimages,  &c.  Bat  I  wish  lU 
these  things  to  be  done  freely,  and  at  eYery  pe^ 
son's  choice;  not  as  if  it  was  a  mortal  sin  to  omit 
them.  .  .  .  But,  as  there  are  many  conscispces 
captive  to  the  laws  of  the  pope,  you  will  do  well 
not  to  eat  meat  in  tlie  presence  of  those  men  still 
weak  in  the  faith.  This  abstinence  on  your  part 
becomes  a  work  of  charity;  in  that  it  qpftrestht 
conscience  of  your  neighbour.  .  .  ." 

(October  16th,  1523.)  To  MiehadVamderStrm- 
sen,  tax-gatherer,  at  Boma  (concerning  a  piea«dier 
of  Oelsnitz,  who  exaggerated  Luther's  principles): 
— **  You  have  seen  what  my  opinion  is  by  my  botdc 
On  Confetfion  and  on  Man,  where  I  show  that  con- 
fession is  good  when  a  matter  of  choiee,  and  that  the 
mass,  though  neither  a  sacrifice  nor  a  good  work, 
is  yet  a  testimony  of  religion,  Ae.  Your  pretdber^ 
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fiMilt  is  that  he  flies  too  high,  and  throws  away  his 
old  shoes  before  he  has  new  ones.  He  should  begin 
hj  ustmcliDg  the  people  in  faith  and  charity.  In 
t  year  or  so,  when  they  shall  thoroughly  under- 
ftand  Jesus  Christ,  it  will  be  time  to  approach  the 
points  that  he  is  now  mooting.  ...  I  preached 
three  yean  at  Wittemberg  before  coming  to  tliese 
qaeslionsj  and  men  of  this  stamp  wish  to  do  all  in 
aa  hour.  These  hasty  spirits  work  much  harm.  . . 
Lst  him  relrain  from  prohibiting  aad  punishing 
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Psge  S7,  eoL  1.  ^At  to  sum.*'—''  PlesseGod,  I 
will  try  to  do  away  with  these  mssses.  I  can  no 
knger  hear  the  tricks  and  plots  of  these  three 
lemi-eaBoos  against  the  unity  of  our  Church." 
(NoremberSyth,  1524.) 

*  I  have  at  last  stirred  up  our  canons  to  consent 
to  the  abrogation  of  masses."  (December  2nd, 
1M4.) 

"These  two  wards,' mass  and  sacrament,'  are 
IS  Ur  from  each  other  as  light  snd  darkness^  as 
hssven  and  hell,  as  God  and  devil.  .  .  ." 

"i^nestionB  were  frequently  put  to  him  with 
rmrd  to  the  baptism  of  children  before  delivery: — 
*  I  have  often  hindered  our  midwives  from  bap- 
tising children  before  they  were  brought  into  the 
world.  They  used  to  baptize  the  foetus  as  soon  as 
the  head  appeared.  Why  not  baptize  over  the 
nother^s  belly,  or,  better  still,  baptize  the  belly 
itself  r  (Marsh  13th,  1531.) 

Fsffe  27,  eoL  2.  **I>e  Miiutki$  EccUtiof  Ifutitu- 
tmik*'  (Instructions  to  the  Ministers  of  Wittem- 
bocg): — ^Ta  dismiss  unworthy  ministers;  to  abro- 
gate all  mssses  snd  purchased  vigils;  in  the 
morning,  instead  of  mass,  Te  Deum,  lecture  and 
ezhortatton;  in  the  evening,  lecture  and  exposition; 
complines  sfter  supper.  One  mass  only  to  be  said 
on  Sundays  and  holydays." — (Briefe,  August  19th, 
1523.) 

In  1520,  he  published  a  catechism;  and  ten 
yesrs  afterwards,  another;  in  which  he  only  kept 
baptism  and  the  communion,  and  did  away  entirely 
with  confession;  at  the  same  time  exhorting  to  a 
frequent  recurrence  to  the  pastor's  advice. 

He  wished  to  preserve  tithes  in  order  to  render 
Ministers  independent  of  the  civil  power.  "  Tithes 
Mem  to  me  the  justest  thing  in  the  world.  Would 
to  God  that  all  taxes  were  abolished,  save  tithes,  or 
aistha,  or  eighths;  what  do  1  say  1  The  Egyptians 
fsve  the  fifth,  and  yet  could  live  1"  (June  15lh, 

Pkffe  27,  col.  ^.^'ihat  ihe  pried  is  inteded  wth 
SB  MednutUiiU  ekaraeter** — ^  Pastors  and  preach- 
en  who  give  cause  for  scandal,  ought  to  be  sus- 
pended and  imprisoned;  and  the  elector  has  resolved 
to  ereet  a  prison  for  this  purpose.".  .  .  .  **  The 
doctor  thmi  alluded  to  John  Sturm,  whom  he  had 
often  Tisiled  in  the  castie  of  Wittemberg,  and  who, 
pcrsistins  in  holding  the  opinion  that  Christ  had 
Qsly  died  for  the  example's  sake,  was  imprisoned 
is  the  tower  of  Schwrinitz,  where  he  died." — 
(TSschred.  p.  190.) 

"  Luther  said  that  the  Anabaptists  were  to  be 
panished  only  inasmuch  as  they  were  seditious." — 
(Tischred.p.298.) 

Page  28,  coL  \,  *''keyH  exereited  a  sort  of  supre- 
■sey  amd  eontroid.** — He  decides  that  canons  are 
oUiged  to  share  the  publio  charges  with  the  dti- 


zen&  (Letter  to  the  Council  of  SteUin,  Janwtry  12tA, 
1523).  Applications  were  often  made  to  lum  for 
church  livings : 

**  Put  your  mind  at  rest  about  having  a  parish. 
There  is  everywhere  a  great  dearth  of  faithful 
pastors  ;  so  much  so,  that  we  are  forced  to  institute 
and  ordain  ministers  with  a  rite  of  our  own,  with- 
out tonsure,  without  unction,  without  mitre,  or 
stair,  without  gloves  or  censer,  in  fine,  without 
bishops."  (December  16th,  1530.) 

(▲.D.  1531.)  The  inhabitants  of  Riga,  and  the 
prince  Albert  of  Prussia,  ask  Luther  to  send  them 
ministers. 

^  The  king  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  the  First,  asks 
him  also  for  a  preceptor  for  his  son.  (April  1539.) 

Page  28,  col.  2.  **  tA«  aholition  of  the  monastic 
eowf." — In  his  treatise  De  Vitandd  Hominum  Doc- 
trin&y  he  says  of  the  bishops  and  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  '*  Let  these  hardened  and  impure  ones,  who 
have  incessanUy  in  their  mouths  'Christianity, 
Christianity,'  learn  that  it  is  not  for  them  that  1 
have  written  on  the  necessity  of  eating  meat,  of  ab- 
staining from  confession,  and  breaking  images ; 
not  for  them,  who  are  like  the  unclean  that  pol- 
luted the  camp  of  Israel.  If  I  have  taught  these 
things,  it  is  to  deliver  t^e  captive  consciences  of 
those  unhappy  monks,  who  doubt  if  they  can  break 
such  vows  without  sin."  (Seckendorf,  lib.  L  sect. 
50,  p.  202.) 

Page  29,  col.  I.  **  Nine  nuns  came  to  me  yester- 
day"— Nine  nuns  had  been  carried  off  from  their 
convent,  and  brought  to  Wittemberg.  *'  They  call 
me  a  ravisher,"  says  Luther;  **  yes,  and  a  thrice 
happy  one  like  Christ,  who  also  was  a  ravisher  on 
earth,  when,  by  his  death,  ho  took  from  the  prince 
of  this  world  his  weapons  and  his  power,  and  car- 
ried him  away  captive."  (Cochleeus,  p.  73.) 

Page  30,  col.  1.  "ITm  old  friend  Caristadt,''— 
Carlstadt  was  canon  and  archdeacon  of  the  coUe- 

fiate  church  of  All  Saints,  and  was  its  dean  when 
lUther  entered  as  doctor  in  1512.  (Seckendorf,  1. 
i.  p.  72.) 

Page  30,  col.  1,  last  line  but  one.  **  Beyond  Carl- 
stadt, glimpses  might  be  seen  of  MUnzer** — Letter  of 
doctor  Martin  to  the  Christians  of  Antwerp.  **  We 
believed,  during  the  reign  of  the  pope,  that  the 
spirits  which  make  a  noise  and  disturbance  in  the 
night,  were  those  of  the  souls  of  men,  who  after 
death^  return  and  wander  about  in  expiation  of 
their  sins.  This  error,  thank  God,  has  been  dis- 
covered by  the  Qospel,  and  it  is  known  at  present, 
that  they  are  not  the  souls  of  men,  but  nothing  else 
than  those  malicious  devils  who  used  to  deceive 
men  by  false  answers.  It  is  they  that  have  brought 
so  much  idolatry  into  the  world. 

^  The  devil  seeing  that  this  sort  of  disturbance 
could  not  last,  has  dovised  a  new  one  ;  and  begins 
to  rago  in  his  members,  I  mean  in  the  ungc^y, 
through  whom  he  makes  his  way  in  all  sorts 
of  chmierical  follies  and  extravagant  doctrines. 
This  won't  have  baptism,  that  denies  the  efficacy 
of  the  Lord's  supper;  a  third,  puts  a  world 
between  this  and  the  last  judgment ;  others  teach 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  God  ;  some  say  this,  others 
that ;  and  there  are  almost  as  many  sects  and  be- 
liefs as  there  are  heads. 

**  I  must  cite  one  instance,  by  way  of  exemplifi- 
cation,  for  I  have  plenty  to  do  with  these  sort  of 
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spirits.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that  does  think 
himself  more  learned  than  Luther  ;  they  all  try  to 
win  their  spurs  against  me  ;  and  would  to  heaven 
that  they  were  all  such  as  they  think  themselves, 
and  that  I  were  nothing  I  Ijie  one  of  whom  I 
speak  assured  me,  amongst  other  things,  that  he 
was  sent  to  me  by  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  talked  most  magnificently,  but  the  clown 
peeped  through  all.  At  last,  he  ordered  me  to  read 
tlie  books  of  Moses.  I  asked  for  a  sign  in  confir- 
mation of  this  order, '  It  is,*  said  he, '  written  in 
the  gospel  of  St  John.'  By  this  time  I  had  heard 
enough,  and  I  told  him,  to  come  again,  for  that  we 
should  not  have  time,  just  now,  to  read  the  books 
of  Moses.  .  .  . 

**  I  have  plenty  to  do  in  the  course  of  the  year  with 
these  poor  people:  the  devil  could  not  have  found 
a  better  pretext  for  tormenting  me.  As  yet  the 
world  liad  been  fiill  of  those  clamorous  spuits 
without  bodies,  who  oppressed  the  souls  of  men ; 
now  they  have  bodies,  and  give  themselves  out  for 
living  angels  .  .  . 

**  When  the  pope  reigned  we  heard  nothing  of 
these  troubles.  The  strong  one  (the  devil)  was  in 
peace  in  his  fortress;  but  now  that  a  stronger  one 
than  he  is  come,  and  prevails  against  him  and 
drives  him  out,  as  the  Gospel  says,  he  storms  and 
comes  forth  with  nuise  and  fury. 

"  Dear  friends,  one  of  these  spirits  of  disorder 
has  come  amongst  you  in  flesh  and  blood;  he  would 
lead  you  astray  with  the  inventions  of  his  pride: 
beware  of  him. 

**  First,  he  tells  you  that  all  men  have  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Secondly,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  nothing 
more  than  our  reason  and  our  understanding. 
Thirdly,  that  all  men  have  faith.  Fourthly,  that 
there  is  no  hell,  that  at  least  the  flesh  only  will  be 
damned.  Fifthly,  that  all  souls  will  enjoy  eternal 
life.  Sixthly,  that  nature  itself  teaches  us  to  do 
to  our  neighbour  what  we  would  he  should  do  to 
us  ;  this  he  calls  faith.  Seventhly,  that  the  law  is 
not  violated  by  concupiscence,  so  long  as  we  are  not 
consenting  to  the  pleasure.  Eighthly,  that  he  that 
has  not  tlie  Holy  Ghost^  is  also  without  sin,  for  he 
is  destitute  of  reason. 

"  All  these  are  audacious  propositions,  vain 
imaginations;  if  we  except  the  seventh,  the  others 
are  not  worthy  of  reply.  .  .  . 

**  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  Qod  wills 
no  sin.  As  to  his  sufferance  of  sin,  we  ought  not  to 
approach  the  question.  The  servant  is  not  to  know 
his  master's  secrets,  simply  his  master's  orders: 
how  much  less  should  a  poor  creature  attempt  to 
scrutinize  or  sound  the  mysteries  and  the  majesty 
of  the  Creator  1 .  .  . 

**  To  learn  the  law  of  Gk)d,  and  to  know  his  son 
Jesus  Christ,  is  sufficient  to  absorb  the  whole  of  life. 
.  .  .  A.D.  1526.''  (Lnth.  Werke,tom.  IL  p.61,sqq.) 

Page  31,  col.  1.  "  Luther  obtained  an  order  from 
the  elector  for  CarUtadVt  expuUion:*—**  As  to  Carl- 
stadt's  reproach,  that  I  have  driven  him  away,  I 
should  not  much  trouble  myself  if  the  complaint 
were  well  founded  ;  but  with  God's  help  I  hope  1 
can  justify  myself  in  the  matter.  At  all  events  I 
am  very  glad  that  he  is  no  longer  in  our  country, 
and  I  wuuJd  wish  he  were  not  in  yours." 

**  Basing  himself  on  one  of  b*s  writings,  he  would 
have  almost  persuaded  me  not  to  confound  the 
spirit  that  animated  him,  with  the  aeditioas  and 


homicidal  one  of  Altstet  (Manser's  reaidflBe 
I  when  at  my  sovereign's  command  I  went 
among  Carlstadt's  gw>d  christians,  I  found  1 
surely  what  seeds  he  had  been  sowing ; 
thank  God  I  was  not  stoned  or  pelted  wid 
there,  for  the  common  form  of  benedietiQi 
which  they  greeted  me  was  this :  '  Get  jn 
in  the  name  of  a  thousand  devils,  and  m 
break  your  neck  before  yon  get  out  of  theft 
(Letter  to  the  Strasburghers.  Lnther,  W< 
iu  p.  68.) 

**  In  Uie  disputations  at  Leipeig  Garkti 
sistcd  on  speaking  before  me;  he  left  me  thfl 
combat  Eck's  propositions  on  the  supremacy 
pope,  and  on  John  Huss.  .  .  .  He  is  a  po 
puter,  with  a  dull  and  opiniated  head  of  hi 
.  .  .  but  he  had,  however,  a  very  merry  Ifa 

'*  These  subjects  of  scandal  do  mneh  h 
the  cause  of  the  gospeL  A  French  spy  one 
me  that  his  king  knew  all  about  us ;  fur  i 
heard  that  we  no  longer  respected  either  i 
or  laws,  or  even  marriage  itself,  but  that  w 
it  was  like  the  beasts  that  perish.  (Hachre 
417,  422.) 

Carietadt*$  Death,  "l  wish  to  know  n 
Carlstadt  died  repentant  or  not.  .  .  ." 

<*  They  tell  a  story  of  Carlstadt'a  haviii| 
killed  by  the  devil.  A  man  of  gigantio  stai 
sidd  to  have  entered  the  church  where  Oi 
was  preaching,  and  to  have  afterwards  gi 
Carlstadt's  house,  where  he  caught  up  his  ic 
to  dash  out  his  brains  aeainst  the  floor,  but  i 
down,  and  bade  him  teU  his  &ther  that  he 
return  in  three  days  to  bear  him  off.  Oi 
died  the  third  day.  ...  I  think  it  likelly  ^ 
was  seized  with  sudden  terrors,  and  that  1 
killed  by  the  fear  of  death  alone  ;  for  he  had 
the  greatest  dread  of  dying."  ( A|nil  7th,  1641 

Page  33, col.  2.  **ThepeaMnti  Jint  rom  iqi 
Black  Foreit.** — An  important  circumataaos 
war  of  the  peasants  is,  that  it  broke  out  wli 
troops  of  the  empire  were  in  Italy  ;  otiierwi 
insurrection  would  have  been  more  qui^ 
pressed.  The  peasants  of  count  Sigismoi 
Lupffen,  in  Hegavia  (▲.D.  1524),  began  the 
on  account  of  the  burdens  laid  on  them  (i 
the  cause  of  Lotheranism).  They  declared 
William  von  Furstcmberg,  who  was  aen(  to : 
them.  .  .  This  first  insurrection  was  npft 
suppressed,  when  Miinzer  roused  the  peas 
Thuringia  to  revolt. 

The  pious,  the  erudite,  the  peaceable  Mi 
thon  showed  how  accordant  the  demands 
peasants  were  to  the  word  of  God  and  to  ji 
and  exhorted  the  princes  to  clemency.  I 
thundered  against  both  parties.  (See  the  tei 


A  Franconian  song,  compcjsed  after  the 
the  peasants,  had  for  its  burthen  the  vene- 

"  Look  out,  peasant,  or  my  hone  will  be  over  tin 

This  was  the  counterpart  of  the  war-eong 
Dithmanenf  after  they  had  defeated  tfM 
guard, — 

"  Look  out,  honeman,  tho  peasant**  upon  that 

The  common  badge  of  the  insurgent  pei 
was  a  white  cross.     Some  b<»dics  had  the  w 
fortune  on  their  bainiers  ;  others  seals*  on 
were  engraved  a  pl'Ughshare,  with  a  ihul,  i 
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ir  »  pHebforii,  and  m  sabot  placed  eroBs-wise. 
(Gvoppi.  Ckaoniqiie  de  Wurtzburg,  L  97*  Wachs- 
aooUiyp.  38.) 

A  Tioleiit  pampblet  appeared  anonymoualy,  in 
UM,  inscribed  <<  To  the  Assembly  of  all  the  Pea- 
■Dta.**  It  bean  a  wheel  of  fortune  on  the  title- 
|sge^  with  this  inscription  in  Grerman  Terses  : 

**  How  it  the  tfaM  for  the  whtel  of  fortune, 
God  koovt  beforehand  who  will  keep  uppennoet— 
PcMWts,  I  Romanikto, 

Good  Chiktiana.  |  Sophists." 

And  lower  down^ 

"Who  makes  us  sweat  so? 
The  sTariee  of  the  nobles." 

And  ai  the  bottom — 

"  Turn,  turn,  turn* 
Will  ye,  nill  ye,  thou  must  turn." 

(Strobel,  Memoirs  on  the  Literature  of  the  Six- 
iHBth  Centoxy,  iL  p.  44.    Wachsmuth,  p.  55.) 

After  the  taking  of  Weinsberg,  the  peasants 

IMsed  m  resolution  in  their  general  council,  that  no 

|SBTtsr ,  was  to  be  granted  to  any  prince,  count, 

bann,  noble,  knight,  priest,  or  monk,  '<  in  a  word, 

ts  no  meo  who  uVe  in  idleness,"  and  committed 

the  moat  frightful   excesses  of  every  kind.    In 

fVaneonin  alone,  they  laid  in  ruins  two  hundred 

lad  ninety-three  monasteries  or  castles.     They 

ssed  to  drain  the  contents  of  the  wine-cellars,  apd 

fivide  amoDftSt  themselves  the  church  ornaments 

and  the  deneal  vestments.    One  of  their  amuse- 

making  the  nobles  take  off  their  hats  to 

The  peasant  women  bore  their  share  in 

the  war,  and  marched  under  a  banner  of  their 

own.  (Jaeger,  History  of  Heilbronn,  ii.  p.  34.) 

When  the  insurrection  had  been  put  down  in 
fimmhim^  numbers  .of  the  peasants  were  crucified, 
oHmtb  beheaded,  &o.  In  Alsace,  where  the  spirit 
of  revolt  had  made  great  progress,  duke  Antony  of 
LoRaine  eolieeted  a  body  of  troops,  chiefly  out  of 
the  scattered  remains  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  de- 
Inted  the  peasants  in  three  encounters  (a.d.  1525), 
and  is  nid  to  have  slain  more  than  thirty  thousand. 
He  had  three  hundred  prisoners  beheaded.  (D. 
Chhnet^  Histoire  de  U  Lorraine,  i.  p.  495,  &c.; 
HflCtinger,  Hist  de  la  Suisse,  iL  p.  28 ;  Sleidan, 

Pkfo  34,  eol.  8.  "Edtortation  to  PeaceJ'^"  Dr. 
Martm  Lather's  sincere  exhortation  to  all  chris- 


to  beware  of  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  1524. 

*  The  man  of  the  people,  tempted  beyond  all 
iMBiiii  w,  and  crashed  by  intolerable  burthens, 
■sitlier  will  nor  can  endure  any  longer,  and  has 
Mod  reasons  for  striking  with  flail  and  mace,  as 
Jeln  </  Ae  Mattotk  threatens  to  do.  ...  I  am 
rsfoieod  to  see  the  tjrrants  trembling.  .  .  . 

**  It  belongs  to  the  secular  power  and  the  nobles 
to  complete  the  work  (the  work  of  Reformation). 
What  is  done  by  the  regular  authorities  cannot  be 
set  down  as  sedition." 

After  pointing  out  that  a  spiritual,  not  a  tem- 
poral insorrection  is  required,  he  goes  on  to  say: 
"  Spread,  then,  spread  the  Holy  Grospel ;  teach, 
write,  preach  that  all  human  establishments  are 
Bothing ;  dissuade  all  from  becoming  priests, 
papistB^  monks,  nuns  ;  exhort  all  who  are  such  to 
reaoanoe  their  way  of  life  and  to  make  their  escape; 
eesse  to  give  money  for  bulla,  tapers,  bells,  pictures, 
eborriies  ;  tell  them  that  Christian  life  consists  in 
ttA  and  eharity.    Go  on  two  years  on  this  wise, 


and  you  will  see  what  will  become  of  pope,  bishops, 
cardinals,  priesthood,  monks,  nuns,  bells,  church- 
towers,  masses,  vigils,  surplices,  copes,  tonsures, 
rules,  statutes,  and  the  whole  of  this  vermin,  tliis 
buzzine  swarm  of  the  papal  reign.  The  whole  will 
have  disappeared  like  smoke.** 

Paffe  38,  col.  2.  **Thoma»  MUnzer,  the  leader  of 
the  Thuringian  peatantt" — Miinzer  laid  down  cer- 
tain staffes  in  the  christian's  state.  First,  purifica- 
tion {EKtgr<]bung\  or  the  state  of  renouncing  the 
grosser  sins;  as  eluttony,  drunkenness,  debauchery. 
Second,  the  studious  state,  or  that  in  which  tho 
mind  dwells  on  another  life  and  labours  to  improve. 
Third,  contemplation ;  that  is,  meditations  on  sin 
and  on  grace.  Fourth,  weariness;  that  is,  the 
state  in  which  fear  of  the  law  makes  us  hate  our- 
selves and  inspires  us  with  regret  at  our  sins. 
Fifth,  suspension  of  grace;  that  is,  either  profound 
dejection,  profound  incredulity,  and  despair  like 
that  of  Judas,  or,  on  the  contrary,  the  throwing 
ourself  through  faith  on  God,  and  leaving  all  to  his 
disposal.  . .  .  '*  He  once  wrote  to  me  and  Melanch- 
thon,  'I  like  you  of  Wittemberg  attacking  the 
pope;  but  your  prostitutions,  which  you  call  mar- 
riages, like  me  not.'  *'  He  taught  that  a  man 
ought  not  to  sleep  with  his  wife  except  assured 
ben>rehand,  by  a  divine  revelation,  that  their  off- 
spring would  be  holy;  that  else  it  was  adultery.— 
(Tischred.  p.  292,  293.) 

Mttnzer  professed  to  have  received  his  doctrine 
by  divine  revelations,  and  to  teach  nothing  but 
what  was  directly  communicated  by  God.  He 
had  been  expelled  from  Prague,  and  many  other 
towns,  when  he  took  up  his  final  residence  at 
Alstet  in  Saxony,  where  he  declaimed  agMnst 
the  pope,  and,  what  was  more  dangerous  still, 
against  Luther  himself. 

Scripture,  said  MUnzer,  promises  that  God  wfll 
grant  to  him  who  asketh.  Now,  he  cannot  refuse 
a  sign  to  him  who  seeks  a  true  knowledge  of  his 
will.  ...  He  said  that  God  manifested  his  will  by 
dreams. — (Guodalius,ap.Rer.  Germ.  Scr.  ii.  p.  151 ; 
History  of  Mttnzer,  by  Melanchthon,  Luth.  Werke, 
t.  u.  p.  405.) 

Page  39,  col.  2.  ^  One  eannot  hui  he  turprited  at 
the  ieveritif  itith  wAic4  Luther  speaks  of  Aeir  defeat," 
— *'  The  reason  of  my  writing  so  violently  against 
the  peasants  is  my  horror  at  seeing  them  forcing 
the  timid  into  their  ranks,  and  so  dragging  inno- 
cent sufferers  under  God*s  visitation.  .  .  .*' 

To  John  Buhel,  hit  brother4n4aw:-''' It  is 
piteous  to  see  the  vengeance  which  has  overtaken 
these  poor  people.  But  what  was  to  be  done  t  It 
is  Grod's  will  to  strike  terror  into  them;  otherwise, 
Satan  would  be  doing  worse  than  the  princes  are 
now  doing.  The  lesser  evil  must  be  preferred  to 
the  greater.  .  .  .*'(May  23rd,  1526.) 

Page  40,  col.  2.  ^  The  notenee  with  ^ieh  princes 
and  htshops," — **  Good  princes  and  lords,  you  are 
in  too  great  a  hurry  to  see  me  die,  me,  who  am 
only  a  poor  man;  with  my  death  you  feel  assured 
of  rictory.  But  if  you  nad  ears  to  hear,  I  would 
tell  you  strange  things;  and  one  is,  that  if  Luther 
died,  not  a  man  of  you  would  be  sure  of  his  life  and 
dominions.  .  .  .  Gti  on  merrily,  kill,  bum  ;  but, 
with  God's  grace,  I  yield  not  an  inch.  I  pray  you, 
however,  when  you  have  killed  me,  not  to  call  me 
to  life  in  order  to  kill  me  again.  ...  I  have  not  to 
do^  I  see,  with  rational  beings.    All  the  wild  beas 
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of  Geimuiy  are  let  loose  upoD  me,  like  valvea  ot 
boars,  to  tear  me  in  [rieees.  ...  1  write  to  warn 
yoo,  but  to  DO  purpose.  God  has  struck  you  vitb 
blindness."  (Cochlnus,  p.  87-) 

Page  41,  cot.  1.  "Buctr .  .  .  .  eataahd  Hit 
opinuiu  fvr  tanu  Ciw  fron  Ltitlitr."—Oa  the  UtL 
of  Octobw,  IM9,  he  «rote  to  BuMr,*'Give  my 
respectful  regards  to  J.  Sturm  and  J.  Calvin, 
whose  boolu  I  have  penued  with  lingulaT  giatifica- 

"  ZmigU  and  (EcotiMn 


id,  •  ^fTk" 


Pace  41,  eol.  I. 
— "  (Ecolampadiui 

Luther  In  peace,  because  he  is  the  first  through 
■rhom  God  has  vouchsafed  us  hts  Gospel;  but 
after  the  death  of  Luther  wo  will  push  our  own 
upiuionsl '  They  knew  not  tliat  they  would  diu 
beFore  Luther."  (TIachrcd.  p.  2S3.) 

"At  first,  (EcolampadiuB  was  a  fine-hearted 
being;  but  he  nikeequeiilly  became  sour  and  em- 
bittered. Zwingle,tuo,waaat  fint  full  of  vivacity 
and  agreeabiltty;  and  he,  too,  turned  morose  and 
melanchuly."  (ibid.) 

"  After  bearing  Zwingle  at  ^e  conference  of 
Marburg,  ]  considered  tliat  he  wu  an  excellent 
man,  and  CEcnlampadius  as  well. ...  I  hare  been 
much  annoyed  at  seeing  yuu  publish  Zwinglu'f. 
booit  to  the  aunt  Ckrittian  kiiig,  with  a  host  of 
favourable  testimonies  prefixed  lo  it,  although  you 
were  aware  that  it  contained  matter  offonf'"'  ~~ 
myself  and  to  all  pioue  pervoos.  Not  that 
■  ■    ■  I  Zwinglo,  at  whi 


Lnther  write*  to 


!ved; 


should 


one  to  do  auglit  prejudicial  to  purity  of 
■cmm.-  (NUy  14lh,  1638.) 
Page  41,  col.  1.   "  I  Ikkb  aumili.aiid  man  thiii 

liquili/."     "  llaater  Bucer  for- 


one  common  confession  of  faith. 

Capito  (Ktepatein),  Bneer's  (He , 

Slrasburg,  "  My  Catherine  thanks  yoa  for  the  goU 
ring  you  sent  her  ;"  then,  after  mentiiHiing  that  it 
had  been  either  lost  or  stolen,  he  Says,  "TIs 
poor  woman  i>  greatly  distrased,  beeauas  I  bad 
told  her  the  present  was  a  happy  gnga  cf  As 
future  concord  of  yonr  church  and  oniB."  (Jah 
9lh,1637.) 

Page  42,  cot.  I.  ■■  TkUfitiitaraMU  eouid  M(  1^ 
Tk:puUitatio»  Dt  LiUro  AriUrio"  (Of  the  Frewlin 
of  the  Will).—"  You  lay  less,  but  you  gnnt  moc* 
to  freedom  uf  tho  will  than  any  one  else  ;  tta  yga 
do  not  define  free-will,  and  yet  grant  it  emy 
thing.  1  would  prefer  receiving  tho  doctrhw  d 
the  sophists  and  of  ibeir  master,  Fetar  Lombard ; 
who  tell  us  that  free-will  is  no  mor«  than  tb 
facalty  of  distinguishing  and  ehooaiiw  batwia 
good  and  evil,  according  as  we  are  lUrsctad  bf 
grace  or  noL  Peter  Lc^bard  believes  with  Aa- 
gualin,  that  if  free-will  have  nothing  to  diraet  i^i 
can  only  lead  man  to  ain.  So  Angnstin,  in  hji 
second  book  against  Julian,  calls  it  the  WanvBl, 
nlher  than  frii  mUL"  (De  Sem  Arfainio,  pL  477, 

Page  42,  col.  1,  the  last  line  bnt  one.  "  n««« 
«o  loiyer  Gorf,  lor  driM,  nor  Gapel."—"  U  Gsd 
baa  foreknowledge  ;  if  Satan  is  the  princs  vt  tUl 
world  ;  if  original  sin  has  lost  oa ;  if  the  Jtmt, 
seeking  righteonoieas,  have  fallen  into  nnrighteOB*- 
ness  ;  whilst  the  Gentiles,  seeking  nnrighteoawea 
have  found  righteousness  (freely  c^erad  lati 
tliem);  if  Christ  has  redeemed  us  by  bia  blood 
there  can  be  no  free-will  for  men  or  fiir  angek 
Either  Christ  ia  superfluous  ;  or  we  must  ainit 
''"  *  he  has  only  redeemed  the  vilest  part  of  i 


merly  tlioughl  himself  exceedingly  loamed.     He      i^"  Serro  Arbitrio,  p.  628,  »ero.) 


publishes  that  all  people  hare 

oni  one  ana  itta  same  religion,  and  are  so  saved. 

This  is  madness  with  ■  vengeance."  (Tischreden, 

p.  181.) 

"Itr.  Luther  was  shown  a  Urge  boolc,  written 

"'■"■        Pustel,  a  FreQchmaa,  on  f7aily  ' 


Page  43,  col.  2.     «  TU  mart  Lntkrr  tngsU*.'- 
Poshed  hard  by  contradictions.  Lather  ia  1 1  ilaial 
to  maintain  the  following  propositions  : — ■■  Q. 
is   gratuilouiiy  given  to  the  must  unworthy 
least  deserving  ;  it  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  st 
work,  by  any  efforts,  great  or  little  ;  it  is  not  si 


Wurid,  where  he  laboured  to  prove  the  articles     granted  to  the  ardent  ml  of  the  beat  and  Mri 


of  faith 


:ure,  in  the  view  of  i  . 
the  Turks  and  Jews,  and  bringing  all  men  to 
10  belief.  The  doctor  observes,  ■  We  have 
Hilar  works  on  natural  tlieology ;  and  this 
res  the  pniverb— The  French  are  lack- 


We  s 


I   ha«e 


will  nndertake  to  reconcile  all  kinds  of  idulatiy 
with  a  show  of  faith,  and  ao  extenuate  idolatry.' " 
(Ib<d.68,ver«>.) 

Bucer  made  many  attempts  to  be  on  good  lenna 
again  with  Luther.  The  taUer  writes  (i.D.  1633], 
"As  far  aa  I  am  perBonally  concerned,  I  could 
eauly  forbear  you  ;  but  there  are  crowds  of  men 
here  (as  you  may  have  seen  at  Smalkalde)  ready 
to  rebel  against  my  authority.  I  can  in  no  wise 
allow  you  to  pretend  tliat  you  have  not  erred,  or  to 
say  that  we  have  mistaken  each  other.  The  best 
plan  for  you  is  to  acknowledge  the  whole  frankly, 
or  to  keep  your  peace,  and  teach  tienctforward 
sound  doctrine  only.  There  are  some  among  as, 
as  Amsdorf,  Osiander,  and  others,  who  cannot 
away  with  your  subterfuges.** 

Aner  the  revolt  of  the  Anabaptists  (i.n.  163S),  I  origin'kl 
[Ksh  attempts  were  made  to  unite  the  reformed  I  ,.  ^, 

ehnrehsa  of  Switaariand,  AlHca,  and  Saionj  nnder 


Page  42,  col.  2. 
■anu  0/  kirn."—"  Wl 
'  foaminff  against  me,  I 
■  Ho   i  "  ^ 


•Aod,  to  Ut  Udat  Jtf,  IL 
Lt  you  tell  ma  of  Examo^ 
un  see  in  his  lettera,  .... 
who  Uogfaa  at  an 
ii,  and  only  writaa  asiindy 


"  Erasmus  shows 
thns  persecuting  the  name  of 
constitDtes  his  safety.  Why  is  he  not  off  to  Ui 
Hollander*,  his  Frenchmen,  his  IlaJlaiis,  Ua  taf 
lishmen,  &c.  ( .  . .  He  seeks  by  tbcM  flaUann  la 
secure  himself  an  asylum;  bnt  fas  will  lind  Boa^ 
and,  betwiit  two  stools,  will  come  lo  the  jptMid. 
Had  the  Lutherans  hated  him  as  his  own  ctmatlT* 
men  do,  he  wonld  live  at  Bile  at  Iho  risk  of  kii 
life.  But  let  Christ  judge  this  atheisl,  tha  Eft- 
curaa."  {March  7ih,  16a».) 

P«ge43,col.l.    ''lfljtgktmadirt,ie.''~m» 
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F^  43.  col.  9.  '*!  hate  ek<mm  to  praeti$e  Khat 
Ipnaeked,** — Luther,  in  preacliing  the  marriage 
of  priests,  thought  only  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
■hunefoi  lie  they  daily  gave  to  their  monastic 
TOWS.  It  never  occurred  to  him  at  this  time 
that  a  married  priest  would  be  led  to  prefer  his 
fiunily  according  to  the  flesh,  to  that  entrusted  to 
him  by  God  and  the  Church.  Yet  he  himself 
eoold  not  always  withdraw  himself  from  the  selfish 
fpelings  of  a  father ;  and  expressions  sometimes 
escaped  him,  lamentably  at  variance  with  charity 
and  devotion,  as  they  are  understood  and  fre- 
quently praetised  by  Catholic  priests. 

It  is  quite  sufficient,"  he  says  in  one  of  his 
to  a  pastor, "  if  the  people  communicate 
three  or  foor  times  in  the  year,  and  that  publicly. 
To  administer  the  communion  in  private  would 
bceoine  too  heavy  a  burthen  on  ministers,  es- 
peeially  in  seasons  of  pestilence.  Besides,  the 
ChttTcfa  ought  not  to  be  rendered  in  this  manner, 
m  regards  her  sacraments,  the  slave  of  individuals, 
above  all,  of  those  who  despise  her,  yet  would, 
■tvertheleea,  have  the  Church  in  all  cases  ever 
itady  to  administer  to  them,  although  they  do 
Mching  for  the  Church."  (November  26th,  1539.) 

He  himself,  however,  acted  upon  very  different 
mauma  ;  displaying  on  serious  emergencies  all  the 
hevDism  of  charity. 

"  I  have  turned  my  house  into  a  hospital,  as  all 
•IberB  were  frightened.  I  have  received  the  pas- 
tor into  my  house  (his  wife  has  just  fallen  a  victim) 
•ad  all  his  family."  (November  4th,  1527.) 

Doctor  Luther,  speakmg  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
SAald  and  his  wife,  whom  he  had  visited  in  their 
nknewB  and  touched,  said,  **  They  died  of  sorrow 
ttd  distress  more  than  of  the  plague."  He  took 
their  children  into  his  house,  and  being  told  that 
be  was  tempting  Grod's  providence  ;  *'  Ah  !"  said 
be^  **  mine  has  been  a  good  schooling,  which  has 
tught  me  to  tempt  God  in  this  way." 

Tlie  plague  being  in  two  houses,  they  wanted  to 
Kqnester  a  deacon  who  had  entered  them  ;  Lu- 
ther would  not  allow  it,  both  from  trust  in  God, 
and  nnwillingness  to  create  alarm.  (December, 
ma.    Tischreden,  p.  356.) 

Page  44,  ool.  1.    **  Pre-oeeupied  with  household 

n$J^ — ^  We  have  excellent  wine  from  the  prince's 
cellar,  and  we  should  become  perfect  evangelists,  if 
the  Goq»el  fattened  us  equally."  (Mjm:h  8th, 
1683. 

Luther  osaally  concludes  his  letters,  at  this  pe- 
riod, with  such  words  as  these :  Mea  cotta,  Domi- 
mm  wtnUf  iaq>er(Urix  mea  Ketha,  tetcdutat.  My  dear 
rib^  my  master,  my  empress  Kctha  salutes  thee. 

*  My  lord  Ketha  was  at  her  new  kingdom  at  Ziels- 
dorf  (a  small  property  belonging  to  Luther)  when 
Ihy  letters  arrived." 

He  writes  to  SpaUtin  :  **  My  Eve  wishes  for  thy 
players  to  God  to  preserve  to  her  her  two  infants, 
lad  to  help  her  happily  to  conceive  and  become 
^moCherof  a  third."  (May  I5th,  1528.) 

Lather  had  three  sons,  John,  Martin,  Paul ;  and 
fliree  daughters,  Elizabeth,  Madeleine,  and  Mar- 

rt ;  the  two  first  daughters  died  young,  one  at 
age  of  eight  months,  the  other  at  thirteen 
feaxs  of  age  ;  on  the  tomb  of  the  first,  is  written, 
Ifio  dormU  Eluabethay  JUiola  Luthen,  The  male 
line  of  Luther  became  extinct  in  1759.  (Ukert,  i. 

^9l) 


There  is,  in  the  church  of  Kieritzsch  (a  Saxon 
village),  a  likeness  of  Luther*s  wife,  in  plaster, 
bearing  the  following  inscription  :  CcUarina  Luther^ 
ffebohren  von  Bohrau,  1540.  This  likeness  had  be- 
longed to  Luther.  (Ukert,  i.  364.) 

Page  43,  col.  2.  *'  Marks  the  end  of  this  period  of 
atony.**  He  was  exceedingly  wrath  with  too  vehe- 
ment preachers.  If  N  •  •  *  cannot  be  more  mo- 
derate, he  writes  to  Hausmann,  I  shall  get  the 
prince  to  eject  him. 

**  I  have  already  begged  you,"  he  writes  to  this 
same  preacher,  **to  preach  more  peaceably  the 
word  of  God,  abstaining  ^m  all  personalities,  and 
from  whatever  gives  annoyance  to  the  people  with- 
out adequate  results.  .  .  At  the  same  time,  you 
are  too  lukewarm  about  the  sacrament,  and  are 
too  long  without  communicating.*'  (February  10th, 
1528.) 

**  We  have  a  preacher  from  Koenigsberg,  who 
wants  to  introduce  I  know  not  how  many  regula- 
tions, touching  bells,  wax-tapers,  and  other  things 
of  the  like  sort.  ...  It  is  not  needful  to  preach  so 
often.  I  hear  that  they  give  three  sermons  every 
Sunday,  at  Koenigsberg.  Where  is  the  use  of 
that  I  two  are  quite  enough  ;  and  for  the  whole 
week,  two  or  three.  Daily  preaching  takes  one 
into  the  pulpit  without  sufficient  meditation,  and 
we  preach  whatever  comes  uppermost,  whether  to 
the  purpose  or  beside  it.  For  God's  sake,  moderate 
the  temper  and  the  zeal  of  our  preachers.  This 
Koenigsberg  preacher  is  too  vehement,  and  trage- 
discs,  and  glooms  and  discourses  about  trifles." 
(July  16th,  1528.) 

"Did  I  want  to  grow  rich,  I  would  give  up 
preaching,  and  turn  mountebank.  I  should  find 
more  ready  to  pay  for  seeing  me,  than  I  have 
hearers  gratis  now."  (Tischred.  p.  186.) 

Page  43,  col.  2.  "  So  let  us  honour  marriage.**— 
As  early  as  the  25th  of  May  1524,  he  wrote  to 
Capiton  and  Bucer:  **  I  rejoice  in  the  marriages 
you  are  contracting  between  the  priests,  monks, 
and  nuns  ;  I  love  this  array  of  husbands  against 
the  bishops  of  Satan,  and  approve  the  choice  you 
have  made  for  the  different  parishes;  in  fact,  there 
is  nothing  that  you  tell  me  but  gives  me  the  live- 
liest satisfaction:  go  on  and  prosper.  .  .  .  I  will  say 
yet  more,  we  have  of  late  years  made'  concessions 
enough  to  the  weak.  Besides,  since  they  harden 
themselves  daily,  we  must  speak  and  act  with  all 
freedom.  ...  I  am  thinking  myself  of  giving  up 
the  cowl,  which  I  have  worn  so  long  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  weak,  and  in  mockery  of  the  pope." 
(May  25th,  1524.) 

Page  43,  col.  2.  **  I  have  not  liked  to  refiim  giving 
myfcUher  the  hope  of  posterity.** — **  The  affair  of  the 
peasants  has  emboldened  the  papists,  and  much 
injured  the  cause  of  the  gospel ;  and  so  we  christians 
must  now  lift  up  the  head  higher.  It  is  to  this  end, 
and  that  it  may  not  be  said  we  preach  the  gospol 
without  practising  it,  that  I  am  going  to  marry 
a  nun  ;  my  enemies  were  triumphing;  they  cried, 
lo  I  lo  I  I  have  wished  to  prove  to  them  that  I  am 
not  disposed  to  beat  a  retreat,  though  something 
old  and  infirm.  And  perhaps  I  may  do  yet  some- 
thing else,  at  least  I  hope  so,  to  damp  their  joy  and 
to  strengthen  my  own  words."  (August  16th, 
1525.) 

Hardly  was  Luther  married  before  his  enemies 
spread  tiie  report  that  his  wife  was  about  to  be 
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confined.  Erasmus  caught  at  the  report  with  great 
eagerness,  and  hastened  to  spread  it  among  all  his 
correspondents,  but  he  was  compelled,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  to  eat  his  words.  (Ukert,  i.  189 — 192.) 
Eck  and  others  attacked  him  with  numerous 
satires  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  to  which  he 
replied  in  various  pieces  which  were  collected 
under  the  title  of  the  FabU  of  the  Lion  and  the  An* 

Page  44.  eol.  1,  near  the  end.  **  We  are  daiiy 
pluHffing  deeper  into  debt" — In  I527y  he  was  obliged 
to  pledge  three  of  his  goblets  for  fifty  florins,  and 
at  last  sold  one  for  twelve  florins.  His  ordinary 
income  never  exceeded  two  hundred  Misnia  florins 
a  year.  .  .  .  The  publishers  made  him  an  offer  of 
four  hundred  florins  yearly,  but  he  could  not  re- 
solve on  accepting  it  In  spite  of  his  straitened 
means,  his  liberality  was  profuse;  he  gave  to  the 
poor  the  presents  made  to  his  children  at  their 
baptism.  A  poor  scholar  once  asking  him  for  a 
litUe  money,  he  begged  his  wife  to  give  him  some; 
but,  she  replying  that  there  was  none  in  the  house, 
Luther  then  took  up  a  silver  vase,  and  putting  it 
into  his  hands  desired  him  to  go  and  sell  it  to  some 
goldsmith  for  his  own  use.     (Ukert,  ii.  p.  7*) 

**  Doctor  Pomer  brought  Luther  one  day  a 
hundred  florins  of  which  some  nobleman  had  just 
made  him  a  present, but  he  would  not  accept  them; 
he  instantly  gave  half  of  it  to  Philip,  and  wished 
Dr.  Pomer  to  take  back  the  rest,  but  he  would 
not.  (Tischr.,  p.  59.)  **  I  have  never  asked  a  single 
iarthing  of  my  gracious  lord.*'  (Tischr.,  p.  63 — 60.) 

Page  44.  col.  2.  "  asking  them  nothing  for  all  my 
labour  ** — '*  A  lawful  gain  has  God*s  blessing,  as 
when  one  gains  one  farthing  out  of  twenty,  but  a 
dishonest  profit  will  be  accursed.  Thus  it  shall  be 
with  the  printer  of  *  *  *  who  gains  one  farthing 
out  of  every  two  ...  on  the  books  he  has  had  to 
print  for  me.  The  printer,  John  Grunenberger,  said 
to  me  conscientiously,  *  Sir  doctor,  this  brings  mc  in 
too  much;  I  cannot  supply  copies  enough.'  This  was 
a  man  fearing  God,  and  he  has  been  blessed." 
(Tischr.  p.  62,  verso.) 

**  You  know,  my  dear  Amsdorf,  that  I  alone 
cannot  supply  ail  the  presses,  and  yet  they  all  come 
to  me  for  this  food;  there  are  here  nearly  six  hun- 
dred printers.'*  (April  nth,  1526.) 

Page  46,  col.  2.  **  Wherefore  thould  I  be  pro- 
9oked  with  the  pajntteV*  It  seems,  however,  that 
they  attempted  to  make  away  with  him  by  poison. 
(See  letters  written  by  him  in  Jan.  and  Fub.,  1525  ; 
UochloniSy  p.  25 ;  Tischreden,  p.  416,  and  p.  274, 
verso.) 

Page  47)  col  1.  *^  A  dandedine  bvt  moit  dangerous 
persecution,** — ^''To  the  christians  of  Holland,  of 
Brabant,  and  of  Flanders  (on  the  occasion  of  the 
torture  of  two  Austin  friars,  who  were  burnt  to 
death  at  Brussels). 

"  Oh  !  how  shocking  a  death  have  these  two  poor 
men  suffered.  But  what  glory  are  they  now  en- 
joying in  God's  presence  I  It  is  a  small  thing  to  be 
despised  and  killed  by  this  world,  when  we  know 
that,  as  the  Psalmist  says  (cxvi.  15.^,  '  Precious  in 
the  sight  of  the Lordj  is  the  death  of  hu saints*  And 
what  is  the  world  compared  to  God  t  .  •  .  What 
joy,  what  delight  must  the  angels  liave  felt  when 
they  welcomed  these  two  souls  I  God  be  praised 
and  blessed  to  all  eternity,  who  has  permitted  us, 
even  us^  to  hear  and  to  see  true  saints  and  real 


mart}TS.    We,  who  have  aforetime  bononred  m 
many  false  saints  !"  (July,  1523.) 

'^Tho  noble  lady  Argula  von  Staufen,  pasHi 
her  life  in  continual  suffering  and  periL  She  b 
filled  with  the  spirit,  the  word,  and  the  knowledgs 
of  Christ.  She  has  attacked  the  academy  of 
Ingolstad  with  her  writings*  beeanae  of  tbeir  forant 
a  young  man,  named  Arsacius,  into  a  aham^ 
revocation  of  his  faith.  Her  huabanc^  who  is  him- 
self a  tyrant,  and  who  has  just  lost  a  post  thioogli 
her,  is  at  a  loss  what  to  da  .  .  .  As  for  her,  though 
surrounded  by  so  many  dangers,  she  maintains  a 
firm  faith,  athough,  when  writing  to  me,  she  eoa* 
fesses  her  courage  is  sometimes  uiakeo.  She  is  a 
precious  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Christ  I 
mention  her  to  you,  that  you  may  see  how  God  eta 
confound  by  this  veak  tessd  the  mighty  of  thii 
world,  and  those  who  glorify  themselves  in  thdr 
wisdom."  (a.d.  1524.) 

Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  inq>hwd  i 
general  itch  of  disputation.  Even  nomen  chal- 
lenged theologians,  and  averred  that  all  Uie  doetofs 
were  in  darkness.  Some  of  them  were  for  moontiDt 
the  pulpits,  and  teaching  in  the  chorchea.  Hi2 
not  Luther  declared  tliat  by  baptism  we  are  iU 
teachers,  preachers,  bishops,  popes,  &e.f  (Cbeh- 
Ifsus,  p.  51.) 

Page  47,  col.  1.  ^and  suffered  to  die  <f  hmnaer." 
— One  day,  when  some  observations  were  maoe  it 
Luther's  table,  on  the  little  generosity  shown  to 
preachers,  he  said,  ^Tlie  world  is  inei^iable  of 
giving  anything  with  hearty  will ;  it  requires  to  be 
dealt  with  by  clamour  and  importunity  ;  and  sa^ 
impudence  is  brother  Matthew's,  who,  by  dint  of 
^W^it  got  the  elector  to  promise  that  he  vovU 
buy  him  a  fur  robe  ;  but,  as  the  prince's  treasurer 
took  no  notice  of  it,  brother  Blatthew  called  out  m 
the  middle  of  his  sermon,  as  he  was  preadung 
before  the  elector,  *  Where  is  my  fur  robe  f '  The 
order  was  repeated  to  the  treasurer,  but  he  agiin 
forgot  it ;  so  the  preacher  again  referred  to  the 
gown  in  the  elector's  presence,  saying  this  time^ 
<  Alas  I  I  have  not  yet  seen  my  fur  rebe  :  where 
is  it  I'  And  upon  this  he  finally  obtained  ikm  pco- 
mised  boon."  (Tischreden,  p.  189,  verso.) 

Nevertheless,  Luther  constantly  compkins  of 
the  miserable    state  of   the  ministers  genenUy. 

**  Their  salaries,"  he  says,  « are  often  grudfed 
them  ;  and  those  who  formerly  would  sqoaoder 
millions  of  florins  on  a  set  of  rogues  and  impoe- 
tors,  are  unwilling  in  these  da^'s  to  spare  one  has- 
dred  to  a  preacher."  (March  1st,  1531.) 

**  There  is  now  established  here  (at  Witlembetg) 
a  consistorial  court  for  questions  relating  to  nuus 
riage,  and  to  oblige  the  peasants  to  better  d'fdpKM 
in  regard  to  the  payments  of  their  paston ;  a  re- 
flation which,  perhaps,  would  be  of  equal  benefit 
if  observed  towards  some  of  the  nobility  and  the 
magistracy."  (January  12th,  1541.) 

Page  47,  col.  1.  *<  There  U  noihing  wvteia  «tf 
regard  to  the  apparitions,**— **  J osLchim  writes  me 
word,  that  a  child  has  been  bom  at  Bamberg  wA 
a  lion's  head  I  but  that  it  died  almost  instantlv ; 
and  that  there  had  also  appeared  the  sign  of  the 
cross  over  the  city  ;  but  the  priests  have  takes 
care  that  these  things  should  not  be  neini 
abroad."  (January  22nd,  1525.)  "  Princes  die  is 
great  numbers  this  year,  which  periiaps  anys^ 
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eoont  for  this  number  of  signs."  (September  6th, 
1625.) 

Pkgo  47y  ooL  1.  **  «ift«ii  ike  Turh  eneamped.** — 
'  Litber^s  first  idea  seemed  to  have  been  that  the 
IWrks  were  a  sncooor  sent  him  from  Crod.  '^  They 
are,** says  hoy^tbe  instruments  of  divine  Tengeance." 
AJiu  1626.  (Prwliari  adtenut  Turecu  ed  repugnare 
D»  rmiamti  imiquUaUt  nottrou  per  Ulos,)  He  did 
not  wish  the  Protestants  to  arm  themseWes  against 
tlMm  in  defence  of  Papists;  for  ^  these  (he  said) 
sn  no  better  than  the  Turks.'* 

He  anjs,  in  a  prefitce  which  he  prefixed  to  a 
book  of  doctor  Jonas's,  that  the  Turks  equal  the 
Papists^  or  rather  surpass  them,  in  those  very 
tkinga  which  the  latter  think  so  essential  to  salva- 
tion ;  such  as  alms-giving,  fasts,  macerations,  pil- 
grimagas,  the  monastic  Ufe,  ceremonials,  and  all 
other  external  works;  and  that  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Papists  are  reserved  touching  the  worship 
ef  the  llahomedans.  He  takes  occasion  from  this 
to  land  and  elevate  over  these  Mahomedan  and 
Romanist  practices,  "that  pure  religion  of  the 
sunl  and  spirit  taught  by  the  Holy  Grospel.*' 

Elsewhere  he  draws  a  parallel  between  the  Turk 
and  the  pope,  concluding  thus:  **  If  we  must  needs 
oppose  the  Turk,  so  must  we  in  like  manner  oppose 
the  pope."  Nevertheless,  when  he  found  the  Turks 
seriously  menacing  the  independence  and  peace  of 
Qermany,  he  repeatedly  recommended  the  main- 
tenance of  a  permanent  army  upon  the  ^ntiers 
«f  Tnzkey,  and  often  repeated  that  all  who  bore  the 
nma  of  Christians  ought  to  be  fervent  in  pnyer 
to  God  for  tne  success  of  the  emperor's  arms 
agdnst  the  infidels. 

Lather  exhorted  the  elector,  in  a  letter  of  the 
IMi  of  Kay,  1538,  to  take  part  in  the  war  that  was 
preparing  against  the  Turks  ;  and  be/i^ged  of  him 
to  forget  the  intestine  quarrels  of  Germany,  in 
Older  to  torn  all  his  forces  against  the  common 


A  former  ambassador  in  Turkey  told  Luther, 
day,  that  the  sultan  had  asked  him, ''  Who  is 
this  Luther  1  and  what  is  his  age  i"  And  that 
vhen  he  learnt  he  was  forty-eight,  he  said,  **  I  wish 
he  was  not  so  old  ;  tell  him,  that  in  me  he  has  a 
gndous  lord.*'  "  May  G<xl  preserve  me  from  all 
toeh  gneions  lords !  *'  said  Luther^  crossing  him- 
Ml£  (Tisdireden,  p.  432,  verso.) 

Pi^^  48, col.  \,  '*the landgrave. .  ..heliemng  him- 
tifto  be  menaced** — Luther,  in  a  letter  to  chancellor 
Brfick,  speaking  of  the  landgrave's  preparations 
fac  war,says,'' A  similar  aggression  on  our  part  would 
be  a  great  reproach  to  the  Grospel.  It  would  not 
be  a  revolt  of  the  peasants,  but  a  revolt  of  princes, 
which  would  bring  the  most  fearful  evils  on  Ger- 
■any.  It  is  what  Satan  desires  above  all  things." 
(Eay,  1528.) 

Pkge48,col.  L  *^  duke  Qwrge  of  Saxony:*— ^^Vrv^y 
with  me,  that  it  may  please  the  God  of  mercy  to 
eonvert  dnke  (xeorge  to  his  Gospel,  or  that,  if 
he  be  not  worthy  of  it,  he  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
•nrid."  (March  27th,  1526.) 

Lather  writes  to  the  elector,  on  the  subject  of  his 
fvuRrela  with  duke  Greorge.  (December  31st,  1528.) 
..,.*(  I  pray  your  grace  to  abandon  me  entirely  to 
tfm  deeisioa  of  the  judges,  supposing  that  duke 
Geofge  should  insist  upon  it ;  for  it  becomes  my 
4Bftj  to  expose  my  own  life,  rather  than  that  your 
obould  incur  the  least  detriment.     Jesus 


Christ  will,  I   feel   sure,  arm  me  with  sufiScienc 
strength  to  resist  Satan,  singly.'* 

Page  48,  col.  1.  *^  (hit  Moab^  tcho  exalte  hit 
pride." — Duke  George  was,  ^fter  all,  a  good-tem- 
pered persecutor  enough.  Having  expelled  eighty- 
four  Lutherans  from  Leipsic,  he  allowed  them  per- 
mission to  retain  tlieir  houses,  to  leave  there  their 
wives  and  children,  and  to  viHit  them  at  the  time 
of  the  yearly  fair.  In  another  instance,  Luther 
having  advised  the  Protestants  of  Leipsic  to  remst 
the  orders  of  their  duke,  he  (the  duke)  contented 
himself  with  praying  die  elector  of  Saxony  to  in- 
terdict all  communication  between  Luther  and 
his  subjects.  (Ck>chl(eus,  p.  230.) 

Pago  48,  col.  2.  **  tke  party  of  the  Reformation  broke 
out.** — Luther  still  tried  to  restrain  his  favour- 
ers. On  tho  22nd  of  May,  1529,  he  wrote  to  the 
elector  to  dissuade  him  from  entering  into  any 
league  against  the  emperor,  and  to  exhort  him  to 
put  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  God. 

Page  4!>,  col.  2.  ''  the  eltctor  brought  hhn  at  near 
at  possible  to  Augdturg.** — He  left  Torgau  tho  3rd 
of  April,  and  arrived  at  Augsburg  the  2nd  of  May. 
His  suito  was  composed  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
horsemen.  The  theologians  who  accompanied 
him  were  Luther,  Melanchtlion,  Jonas,  Agricola, 
Spalatin,  and  Osiander.  Luther,  excommunicated 
and  proscribed  the  empire,  remained  at  Coburg. — 
(Ukert,  t.  i.  p.  232.) 

Page  50,  col.  1.  *' all  the  comfort  he  got  vat  rough 
rdmke.** — Sometimes,  however,,  he  sympathised 
with  him  in  his  trials  :  — *'  You  have  confessed 
Christ,  made  peacc-uiferings,  obeyed  Ca>sar,  suifer- 
ed  injuries,  endured  blasphemies;  you  have  never 
rendered  evil  for  evil;  in  fact,  you  have  been  a 
worthy  labourer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  as  be- 
cometh  the  godly.  Rejoice,  then,  and  be  comfortod 
in  the  Saviour.  Man  of  loug-sufferiug,  look  up, 
and  raise  your  drooping  head,  for  your  redemption 
draweth  nigh.  I  will  canonize  you  as  a  faitliful 
member  of  Christ;  what  more  of  glory  would  you 
seek!"— (September  15th,  1530.) 

Page  60,  col.  2,  last  line  but  four.  «  ^The  Protest- 
ant profession  of  faith.** — ^'*  At  the  diet  of  Augsburg, 
duke  William  of  Bavaria,  who  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  tho  reformers,  having  said  to  Dr.  Eck, 
'Cannot  we  refuto  these  opinions  by  tlie  Holy 
Scriptures  1 '  *  No,*  said  he,'  but  by  the  Fathers.' 
The  bishop  of  Mentz  tlien  said,  '  Mark  I  how 
famously  our  theologians  defend  us  I  The  Luther- 
ans show  us  their  belief  in  Scripture,  and  we  ours 
out  of  Scripture.'  The  same  bishop  then  added, 
'  The  Lutherans  have  one  article  which  we  cannor 
confute,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  rest, — 
the  one  on  marriage.' " — (Tischred.  p.  1)9.) 

Page  51,  col.  \.  **Ifthe  emperor  chootet  to  pMith 
an  edict.** — Luther,  conscious  of  his  power,  says, 
**  If  I  were  killed  by  the  Papists,  my  death  would 
protect  those  I  leave  bchmd;  and  these  wild  beasts 
would  perhaps  be  more  cruelly  punished  for  it 
than  even  I  could  wish.  For  there  is  One  who 
will  say  some  day.  Where  if  thy  brother  Abdt  And 
He  shall  mark  them  on  the  forehead,  and  they 
shall  be  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  .  .  . 
Our  race  is  now  under  tho  protoction  of  our  Lord 
Grod,  who  has  written,  *  I  will  show  mercy  unto 
thousands  in  them  that  lore  me  and  keep  my  com- 
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mandment*.'      And  I  belie**  ia  theae  word* I" 
(Jane  SOth,  1530.) 

"in  were  to  be  killed  in  Mtij  distarbuiee  oT  the 

Papists.  I  (hnuld  besr  off  with  me  such  Humbert 
of  bii1io|ie,priegtB,uid  monks,  tliat  ill  would  My, 
'Dr.  Mertin  Lutliei  ii  followed  to  tlie  tomb  bj  b 
grand  proeeseion  indeed.  He  mti*t  hi*e  been  ■ 
greaC  doelor,  learned  and  good,  beyond  all  biehnpe, 
prieata,  and  monks;  therefore  the)  moat  all  be  at 
Ilia  interment,  and,  like  faim,  on  tlieir  back?.'  So  we 
,      „  ,     >.  IBSl. 

^ilraet  from  tlie  book  of  Lu- 


able  to  judge  of  a  tranalatinu  from  Lacin  into  Ger- 
man. .  .  .  Tell  thera  that  it  IB  Dr.  Martin  Luther's 
pleuure  that  an  aaa  and  a  Papiat  ahould  be  one  and 
the  aaine  thing." 

— (Paaaage  cited  by  CoeliloMU,  SUl,  Terao.) 

Page  SI,  ciil.  1.  "  Ld  ttitn  rafora  to  ui  Ltonard 
KiUer-" — "  Not  onlf  the  title  of  kinc,  but  ulao  that 
of  emperor  ia  due  to  him,  since  he  lias  conquered 
him  who  baa  no  equal  upon  earth.  He  is  not  a 
priest  only, — but  a  sovereign  pontiff,  and  a  true 
pope,  who  haa  juat  offered  up  his  own  body  aa 
a  aacriflce  anto  God.  With  t^ood  reason  ku  he 
called  X«»rbinf,— that  ia  to  aay,  'the  itrengtli  of 
a  lion.'  He  was  a  lion  liw  force  and  intrepidity." 
(October  23nd,  1B2T.) 

"  If  we  were  lu  beliere  Corhlirua,  Lather  was  a 
perwcntiirin  hie  turn.  In  1032,  a  Lotheran  having 
recanted,  Luther  lind  him  taken  up  and  carried  to 
Witlemberg,  where  he  was  imprisoned,  and  a  pro- 
cess commenced  against  him.  The  charge  agaiuat 
him  being  iiiiuRicient,  he  was  released,  but  was 
STer  after  peraeculed  in  an  underhand  way  by  the 


Lutbenuis.''  (Cochlwus,  p.  218.) 


ilraggle  was  an  much  feared  on  all  band*,  that, 
contrary  to  ail  expectation,  peace  was  preserved. 
(June,  1G3I.} 

The  fear  of  a  fresh  risingoflhepeasanta,  greatly 
Conlrihuted  to  keep  tlie  princes  in  their  paciHc  in- 
tenticna.  (July  19ih,  ISSO.) 

Page  61,  col.  2.  "  Lalker  wot  aniaed  of  iaring 
indigaUd  tit  Pro((*aa(»."— So  far  from  i^  he  had 
ever  since  1629  dissuaded  the  elector  fniin  cntcriuf 
into  any  league  whatever  against  the  empcrur. . . . 
"  We  cannot  approve  of  any  such  alliance.  Sliould 
any  evil  reault  from  it,  aay  open  war,  all  would  fall 
upon  onr  conscience  ;  and  we  would  prefer  death 
a  hundred  times  to  the  reproach  of  Imving  ahed 
hhMd  for  the  Gospel's  sake."  (Novemberieth,16dB.) 
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rol  a 
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ilieion'a  asks.     Tlio  em- 
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wiU  not  suffer  thia;llicy 

will  want  to  eat  with  him ;  on  Ibia  tbcr  will  o 
to  buffets."  ix.D.  1630.) 

"  I  have  oflen  been  asked  by  my  gradooa  mas- 
ter,  what  I  should  do  were  a  highwayman  or  mn>- 
derer  to  attack  me  I  I  aliooid  reaiat,  oat  of  loyal^ 
to  the  prince  whose  subject  and  servant  I  am.  1 
miglit  slay  the  thief,  even  with  the  aword,  and  alill 
afterwards  receive  Iha  sacrament.  But  if  it  we 
for  the  word  of  God,  and  aa  a  preacher,  that  I  » 
attacked,  I  ougiit  to  suffer,  and  lerave  vengeanos 
God.  1  do  not  take  a  award  witli  me  into  the  pnl- 
pit,  only  on  the  road.  Tlie  Anabaptialaara  knaia 
in  despair  |  they  carry  no  anna,  and  boaat  of  tlHit 
palieiiee."  (1639.)  Luther  answera,ontheqaeatka 
of  right  iif  resistsnce,  "That  accOTding  to  f  "" 


it  have  been  diffio 

resolve  in  tlie  time  of  tho  apoatlea.  for  then  all  thi 
autliorities  were  p^ans,  not  Chriatians.  But  im 
that  all  the  princea  are  Chrialiana,  or  pretend  tola 
such,  it  ia  difficult  to  decide ;  for  a  priDce  and  a 
Christian  are  near  of  kin.     Whether  a  Chriatiu 

nant  with  matter.  ...  In  fine,  it  is  from  ibn 
I  wrest  tlie  sword,  not  from  the  empemr." 

He  tliuB  suioBup  himwif  Iheargumentahe  n^ 
have  addreseed  to  the  Germana,if  he  had  axluclad 

*■  1.  Tlie  emperor  has  neither  tha  right  nv  Iks 
power  to  give  such  ordeia  ;  certain  it  ia,  if  he  i(m 
H)  order,  we  ought  not  to  obey  him. 

"2.  it  isnot  I  whaexcitedisturbanee;  Ipr 
it,  lam  opposed  to  it.     Let  them  conaider  wh .  . 
ihey  are  not  the  beginnen,  who  command  ikat 
which  is  contrary  to  God. 

"  3.  Do  nut  nuke  t.  jeet  of  the  matter:  IT  JN 
will  make  the  fool  drunk  (narrrn  Luprua)  lak* 
care  that  he  does  not  apil  in  your  boe;  btaidcah* 
is  tliirsly  enough,  and  only  deeirea  to  drink  hia  UL 

•'*.  Well,  then,  yoQ  will  fight  I  bend  your  I 
then  for  s  blessing:  success  attead  yovl  may  Gad  I 


fifth  c 


Its  is  a  thing  not  permitted  to  any 
n  aome  public  capacity  ;  fw  tks 
- '  Thou  abalt  not  kill.' 


daughter,  although  he  be  not 
fied  in  killing  him.  So,  if  he  wen  to  take  by  'ft> 
such  a  man's  wife,  another  man's  daughter,  <*  \ 
another's  goods  and  estates,  hia  eitizena  and  alb-  i 
jecta,  sick  of  liis  violence  and  tyranny,  ralghl ' 
aasemblo  and  slay  him  as  they  would  any  otEv 
murderer  or  highway  robber."  (Tiaehndan,  p.  Wi 
vereo,  sqq.) 

**  The  good  and  truly  noble  lord,  Gaipard  iHl 
Kokrili,  hns  desired  me,  my  dear  John,  to  writs  ta 
thee  my  opinion,  in  the  event  of  Cteaar's  making  vat 
on  our  princes  on  account  of  the  Goapel,  whMMr  H 
be  lawful  fur  us  to  resist  and  defendonraelrea,  Ikad 
already  written  my  upiuion  on  thia  subject  in  tbs 
lifetime  of  duke  John.  It  ia  now  a  little  lale  to  I 
my  advice,  since  the  princes  have  decided  tkal 
'"  liolh  resist  and  defend  tbsmaelva^ 
ley  will  not  abide  by  what  I  ahall  ny. , 
ot  atrengthen  the  aitna  of  Dm  nBgadly  i 
r  princea  ;  leaTs  aU  U  tka  «nA  and 
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^dgment  of  Ood,  which  Diejr  hare,  Dp  to  this  day, 
Maj^t  with  fnrj,  with  liu^ter  Uld  rintouB  joy. 
IhTtitheJBM  moderMa  ou^  side,  by  the  example  of 


!tl^ 


■to  the  buds 


Id  hia  book  IW  iSaafari  Pi«<Kate,  dedicated  to  the 
lika  of  Skxonj,  he  lays :  "laUiania,  in  Bavaria, 
■d  other  plaoM,  the  tynnU  have  iaaoed  an  edict, 
iiMiiaiiiliin  aU  ta  deliver  np  the  New  Tpstament 
"it  eubjectsii 
le  peril  of  thei 
t  ia  Christ  himaelf  whum  they  give 
aoda  of  Herod.  However,  if  they  are 
ray  by  violence,  it  must  be  endured. 
'liBoaa  an  of  thia  world,  and  this  world  is  the 
BOB*  of  God." 

'  Wa  mtiat  not  obey  Cnsar  if  be  makes  war 
^Inat  our  party.  The  Turk  dues  not  attack  liis 
Uaorait,  neither  most  the  emperer  attack  bis 
^MpcL"  (Cochltms,  p.  2l0.y 

Pan  61,  col.  2.  "  ity  minfon,  <u  a  thtotogian, 
I , . . — The  elector  had  asked  Luther  if  he  might 
laiMt  the  emperor  sword  id  hand.  Luther  replied 
a  the  negative,  only  adding  :  "  If,  however,  Iheem- 
taar,  sol  content  with  being  the  master uf  the  stales 
if  princes,  shonTd  go  so  far  as  I'l  require  of  them 
a  poaecutA,  pnt  to  death,  or  banish  their  subjects 
n  aeeuaot  at  the  Gospel,  the  princes,  bnuwing 
tel  this  woatd  be  acting  in  oppasition  tu  the  win 
rfGodfOnght  to  refuse  ^>edieDce  1  uther wise,  they 
wodU  Le  duing  violence  to  dieir  faith,  and  render- 
in*  themaelvea  the  accomplices  of  crime.  It  is 
smdrnt  for  tbem  to  suffer  the  emperor  to  take 
tha  OMUar  into  his  own  hands, — he  will  have  to 
Htwat  fbr  it,— and  to  refrain  from  supporting  their 
HbiseU  aga^  him."  (March  6lli,  tSSO.) 

Fkga&3,eoLl.  "  I  eart  n<A  abo¥t  bting  aeeiaat  of 
Mnit  " — The  elector  bad  reprimanded  Ijither  on 
asaaiuit  of  two  of  his  writings  (Wamitg  to  iii 
lilnal  Otrmtui,  and)  Gloma  oa  tke  prftmdtd  Im- 
f>U£Ui«),wbichbe  thought  too  violent.  Lutlier 
nified  to  him  (April  IRth,  1G31),  "  It  was  impos- 
nla  for  me  to  ksep  silence  any  longer  in  this 
lAir,  which  concerns  me  more  than  ai]y  one  ebe. 
Itl  woe  Mlant  nader  such  a  pubUc  aoademnatiun 
<f  ay  doelriae,  would  it  not  tie  equivalent  to  aban- 
WD^todenylngitl  Rather  than  this,  I  would 
kiv*  the  itDger  of  all  the  devils,  and  of  the  whole 
■mU,  Dot  tu  mention  that  of  the  imperial  council' 

Patte  SA,  col.  S.  "  AaabaptUn  ■»  ia  lla  aiuM- 
JaM." — The  AnabapUsts  had  been  for  a  long  time 
iftsadiog  in  Germany.  "  We  have  here  a  new  kind 
(f  pnipbeta,  come  from  Antwerp,  who  pretend 
Itat  the  Holy  Gh«t  is  nothing  more  than  the 
tfad  and  natural  reason."  (March  27tli>  lG2li.) 

*Tbae  is  nothing  new,  save  that  they  say  the 
AMbaptiMs  are  increaaing  end  spreading  in  every 
filTCliuD."  (December  2Sih,  1527.) 

He  write*  to  Link  (Hsy  12tl.,  1S28):  "  Thou 
W,  I  think,  seen  my  Antvdtvxnamn^  and  my 
iMertation  on  the  liiganiy  of  ttie  bisbopa.  The 
nolBgc  of  llu«e  Anabaplisla,  when  they  die,  is  like 
'  Ihit  of  the  Donalisla,  of  whom  Saint  Aogustin 
I  VMka,  or  die  fury  of  ike  Jews  in  wasted  Jeruea. 
I  loa.  Holy  martyrs,  such  aa  our  Leonard  Keiser, 
*e  io  fear  and  humility,  pny'^S  '"'  t*'^''  "*•- 


e  people,  oi 


The  obstinacy  of  thi 

contraiy,  when  they  are  borne  tii  

to  increase  with  the  indignation  of  their  enemies." 

Page  OS,  col.  I.  "vrre  ateMid  in  tlM  tamt 
ionibU  vuNlur."— Extract  from  an  old  book  of 
hymns  used  by  the  Anabaptista.  "  The  words  of 
Algerius  are  miracles.  '  Here,'  he  aaya,  ■  othen 
groan  and  weep,  but  I  am  full  of  joy.  In  my 
prison  tha  army  of  beaven  appe«n  to  me  ;  thoa- 
sands  of  martvrs  are  with  me  daily.  In  all  the 
joy,  all  the  delight,  all  the  ecatacy  of  grace,  I 
am  shown  my  Lord  upon  hie  thtane.' 

"  But  thy  country,  thy  frienda,  thy  relatives,  thy 

Erofesaion,  canst  thon  voluntarily  abandon  them  t 
le  answered  those  sent  t<>  him:  'No  man  can 
banish  me  from  my  country  ;  my  country  lies 
at   the   foot   of  the    -'— ^-'   ■■- -■-  —     -- 


e   celestial  tbrone ;   there,  my 
ly  friends,  and  ohall  join  in  the 


•Nor 


ton,  nor  artists,  nor  worbUen,  can 
succeed  here ;  he  that  has  not  strength  from  on 
lighjhasno  atrenglh.'  The  angry  judges  threatened 
lim  with  the  finmes.  ■  In  the  might  of  the  flamea,' 
laid  Algerius,  'you  shall  ackuawiedse  mineL*  " 
(Wanderhom,l.i.) 

Page  M.  ADpmoKSto  Cbifteb  3.  Bomc  III. 

The  following  extracts  from  Ruchart  (History 
of  the  Kerormation  in  Switzerland)  will  serve  to 
show  the  singular  enlliasisam  of  the  Anabaplisto  : 
— "In  the  year  1SS9,  nine  AnabaptiMa  were 
apprehended  and  thrown  into  prison  at  Bile. 
They  were  brought  before  the  senate,  which  sum- 
moned the  miniBters  la  eonferwith  them.  (Eeo- 
iampadius  first  briefly  explained  to  tbem  the 
Apostles'  Creed  and  St.  Athanaaius's  Creed,  and 
showed  them  that  the  belief  therein  expounded 
was  the  true  and  indispntable  Christian  faith  (duo- 
trine)  whiah  Jesua  Christ  and  his  apostlea  bad 
preached.  Then  the  burgomaster,  Adelbert  Heyer, 
tiild  tlie  Anabaptists  that  they  had  just  beard  a 
sound  exposition  of  tlie  Christian  faith,^  and  that, 
since  they  complained  of  the  miniateni,  they  ought 
to  speak  out  frankly  aad  freely,  and  boldly  ex- 
plaiu  in  what  they  fell  aggrieved!  But  no  ons 
answered  s  word,  and  they  stood  looking  at  each 
other.  Then  the  clerk  of  the  chamber  said  to  one 
of  them,  wlio  was  by  trade  a  turner, '  How  cOMea  it 
lluU  you  do  not  speak  now,  after  having  prated  so 
much  elsewliere,  in  the  streets,  in  the  ahopa,  and  in 
prison  I'  As  they  still  remained  silent,  Uark 
Hedelin,  the  head  tribesmai^  addressed  their 
leader,  asking,  ■  What  answer,  my  brotlisr,  4ost 
thou  make  to  thia  propeaition  t'  The  Anabaptist 
replied, 'I  do  not  recogniie  yon  as  my  hruther.' 
'Whyt'  said  thia  aobleman  to  him.  'Be- 
cause you  are  nut  a  Christian.  Repeat  f^nt, 
nform,  and  quit  the  magistiacy.'  '  In  what,  tben, 
do  you  lliiak  I  sin  sa  heavi^I'  sud  Hedelia. 
'  Yuu  know  well  enough,'  replied  the  Anabaptist. 
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manner,  and  earnestly  pressed  liim  to  ipeak  to  the 
question  proposed.  On  this  be  replied, 'That  no 
Christian  could  belong  to  a  worldly  magistracy, 
because  ho  who  fights  with  the  sw«d  wiU  perish 
with  the  sword ;  that  the  baptism  of  children  pru- 
ceedeth  from  the  devil,  and  is  an  invention  of  the 
pope's;  adults  onglit  to  be  baptized,  and  not  in- 
fanta, according  to  Jesus  Christ'. '" " 
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'' CEksoIampadins  undertook  to  refute  him  with 
ftll  possible  gentleness,  and  to  show  him  that  the 
passages  which  ho  had  quoted  bore  a  very  different 
mterpretation,  as  all  the  ancient  doctors  testified. 
'  M  V  dear  friends,'  he  said,  *  you  do  not  understand 
Holy  Scripture,  and  you  handle  it  in  a  rude  and 
iuHuflRcient  manner.*  And  as  he  was  proceeding 
to  show  them  the  sense  of  these  passages,  one  of 
them,  a  miller  by  trade,  interrupted  him,  accusing 
him  of  being  a  tempter,  and  an  empty  talker,  say- 
ing, that  his  arguments  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subject;  that  they  had  in  their  hands  God's 
pure  and  very  word,  that  they  would  not  forsake 
It  their  life  long,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  spoke 
at  the  present  duy  through  it.  At  the  same  time, 
he  apologized  for  his  want  of  eloquence,  saying, 
that  he  had  not  studied,  that  he  had  not  belonged 
to  any  university,  and  that  from  his  youth  he  had 
hated  human  wisdom,  which  is  full  of  deceit;  and 
that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  tricks  of  the  scribes 
who  were  for  ever  set^king  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  simple.  Whereupon,  he  bi'gan  crying 
and  weeping,  saying,  that  after  he  had  heard  the 
word  of  God,  he  had  forsaken  his  irregular  course 
of  life ;  and  that  now  that,  ttirough  baptism,  he 
had  received  pardon  for  his  sins,  he  was  perse- 
cuted of  all,  whereas,  whilst  he  was  sunk  in  vice  of 
every  kind,  no  one  had  rebuked  or  imprisoned  him, 
as  was  DOW  the  case.  He  had  been  confined  in 
tlie  gaol,  like  a  murderer  ;  what  was  his  crime  f 
&c.  The  conference  having  lasted  to  the  hour  of 
dinner,  the  senate  broke  up. 

**  The  senate  meeting  again  after  dinner,  the  mi- 
nisters b<^gan  to  question  the  Anabaptists  on  the 
subject  of  the  magistracy  ;  and  when  one  of  them 
had  given  very  fair  and  satisfactory  answers,  the 
rest  evidenced  their  discontent,  declaring  that  he 
was  a  waverer,  and  interrupted  him.  *  Leave  us 
to  speak,'  said  they  to  him  ;  *  we  who  understand 
Scripture  better  than  thou,  and  can  reply  better 
touching  these  articles  than  thou,  who  art  still  a 
novice,  and  incapable  of  defending  our  doctrine 
against  foxes.'  Then  the  turner,  beginning  an 
argument,  maintained  that  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xiiL), 
when  sp«iking  of  the  superior  powers,  does  not 
refer  to  the  magi>-traoy,  but  to  the  higher  ecclesias- 
tical authorities.  This  (EcoUmpadius  denied,  and 
asked  in  what  part  of  the  Bible  he  found  it.  The 
other  said,  *  Turn  over  the  leaves  of  your  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  you  will  find  that  you  are  en- 
titled to  a  salary.  You  are  better  off  than  i,  who 
have  to  support  myself  with  the  labour  of  my  hands, 
so  as  to  be  a  burthen  to  no  one.'  This  sally  made 
the  b^'standers  laugh.  (Ecolampadius  remarked  to 
them,  <  Crentlemen,  this  is  not  a  time  for  laughing  ; 
if  I  receive  from  the  Church  my  means  of  support 
and  existence,  I  can  prove  the  reasonablenes  of 
this  from  Scripture.  Language  of  the  sort  is  sedi- 
tious. Pray  rather  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  that 
God  mav  soften  their  hardened  hearts,  and  illu- 
minate their  hearts  with  his  grace.' 

"  After  several  other  arguments,  as  the  time  of 
breaking  up  the  sitting  approached,  one  of  them, 
who  had  said  nothing  the  whole  day,  began  howling 
and  weeping.  '  The  last  day  is  at  hand,'  he  shouted 
forth; ' reform;  the  axe  is  already  hud  to  the  tree  ; 
do  not,  then,  calumniate  our  doctrine  on  baptism. 
I  pray  you,  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  persecute 
Dot  honest  folk.  Of  a  veritv,  the  just  Judge  will 
soon  oome,  and  will  cause  all  the  ungodly  to  perish,' 


**  The  burgomaster  intermpted  him,  to  tell  Urn 
there  was  no  need  of  all  this  outcry,  but  thai  he 
should  confine  himself  to  resaoniiig  on  tlM  poioti 
in  question.  Nevertheless,  he  atlemptad  to  par* 
severe  in  the  same  strain,  bat  was  preronted.  At 
last,  the  burgomaster  undertook  to  justify  the  coo* 
duct  of  the  senate  towards  the  Anabaptisti^  nd 
stated  that  they  had  been  arrested,  not  co  aoeomit 
of  tlie  Gospel,  or  on  account  of  their  good  condnt^ 
but  on  account  of  their  irregularities^  their  per* 
juries,  and  theur  sedition ;  that  one  of  tlieiD  lukl 
committed  murder,  another  had  praftcbed  thtt 
tithes  were  unUwful,  a  third  had  exoitad  distort 
ances,  &e. ;  that  it  was  for  these  crimes  thej  hsd 
been  arrested,  until  it  had  been  settled  what  couen 
should  be  pursued  with  them,  &e. 

^  Hereupon,  one  of  them  began  eiying  oti, 
*  Brothers,  resist  not  the  ungodly;  thoogfa  tlM  ens* 
my  should  be  at  your  gate,  Miat  it  not.  Let  thesi 
approach  ;  they  cannot  harm  us  without  the  will 
of  our  Father,  since  the  hairs  of  our  bead  ars  nom- 
bered.  More  than  this,  I  say,  yon  most  not  ew 
resist  a  robber  in  a  wood.  Think  you  not  thtt 
God  watches  over  you  V  They  forced  him  to  de> 
sist  from  this  outciy."  (Buekart,  Biformt  8mm, 
p.  408.) 

Another  ditpuuaion.--'' The  Z^nagli»n  mmislen 
spoke  to  them  amicably  and  genUy,  proving  to 
tliem  that  if  they  taught  the  truth,  they  were  in  the 
wrong  to  separate  from  the  Church,  and  to  preseii 
in  the  woods  and  other  solitaiy  places.  Thmk  be 
briefly  expounded  to  them  the  doctrine  of  (be 
Church.  One  of  the  Anabaptists  intermpted  him 
with, '  We  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  by  btt- 
tism;  we  have  no  need  of  instructioii  I'  One  of  the 
lords  deputies  then  said, '  We  are  commlnoDed 
to  tell  you  that  the  nugistntes  are  pleased  to  aUov 
you  to  depart  without  further  punishment  pro- 
vided you  quit  the  country,  and  promise  never  to 
return,  except  you  are  minded  to  alter  joor  way  ef 
life  I'  One  of  the  Anabaptists  ezchumed,  <  WW 
orders  are  these  t  The  magistrates  ars  not 
of  the  hmd,  to  order  us  to  quit  it,  or  go 
God  has  said.  Dwell  in  the  Und.  I  ehooae  to  ekey 
this  commandment,  and  to  remain  in  the  tuMHry 
where  I  was  bom,  where  I  was  bronriit  vp^  sad 
no  one  has  a  right  to  hinder  me  1'  He  was  new, 
however,  taught  the  contraiy."  (/<ciMi|  1  vL 
p.  102.) 

«  At  BAle,  an  Anabaptist  named  OMirvHiiii  Qm- 
ten  used  to  utter  strange  blasphemies;  for  is* 
stance, '  That  Jesus  Clirist  was  not  oar  Bedeeowri 
that  he  was  not  God,  and  that  he  was  not  bom  of 
a  virgin  I'  He  made  no  account  of  pnyer,  «id 
when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  Jesos  Chriit 
had  prayed  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  he  anmeied 
with  brutal  insolence,  <  Who  heard  him  f  Beiqg 
found  to  be  incorrigible,  he  was  condenmed  to  be 
beheaded.  This  impious  fanatic  reminds  me  of 
another  of  our  own  day,  who  penraaded  eerlais  of 
our  neighbours,  some  years  age^  that  it  behoved  ts 
use  neither  bread  nor  wine.  And  when  it  was  ob- 
jected to  him  one  day  at  Geneva,  that  Cluiat'k  fiiii 
miracle  was  changing  water  into  wine,  he  ms  p  eied, 
'  That  Jesus  Chnst  was  still  yonng  at  that  tine; 
and  that  it  was  a  venial  fault,  whidi  ongfat  ts  bo 
forgiven  him.'  "  (/<2mi,  t.  iiL  p.  104.) 

The  Reformation,  bom  m  Si^uNiy,  soon  gained  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  proceeded  up  that  strem 
to  mingle,  in  Switzerland,  with  the  xatiOBalim  if 
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tiM  Ymadak ;  it  even  dared  to  erose  into  Catholic 
Itdy.  MeUuwhthoiiy  who  kept  up  a  oorrespondenoe 
villi  Boabo  and  Sadolet,  both  aeeretaries  to  the 
apoatolie  ehamber,  was  at  first  better  known  than 
ImAmt  to  the  ItaUan  litfirati ;  and  the  glory  of  the 
fini  attacks  on  Rome  was  attributed  to  him.  But 
LaUier^  reputation  spreading  with  the  importance 
cf  h&i  rsformation,  the  Italians  soon  learned  to 
oonrider  him  the  head  of  the  Protestant  party ;  and 
H  i%  as  aochy  that  Altieri  addressed  him,  iu  1542, 
ia  the  name  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  the 
Bordi-eeat  of  Italy  (the  churches  of  Venice, 
Vieenxay  and  Trevisa).  .  .  .  **  Engage  the  most 
nnoe  princes  of  Grermany  to  intercede  for  us  with 
lihe  Venetian  senate  to  relax  the  violent  measures 
matitoted  against  the  Lord's  flock,  at  the  suggestion 
«f  Ilia  papu  nunisters.  .  .  .  You  know  the  addi- 
tion made  here  to  your  churches,  and  how  wide  is 
die  gate  open  to  the  Gospel.  .  .  .  Aid,  then,  the 
yiw*™***  cause."  (Seckendorf,  e.  iii.  p.  401.) 

Oiariee  the  Fifth  himself  contributed  to  spread 
Aenaine  and  doctrines  of  Luther  in  the  Italian 
pafftuMili^j  by  constantly  pouring  into  it  from  Ger- 
■niiy  new  bands  of  landJmeehts,  among  whom  were 
many  Protestants.  It  is  well  known  that  Greorge 
Von  Fnmdsberg,  the  leader  of  the  Constable  de 
Bombon's  German  troops,  swore  that  he  would 
ttiangfe  the  pope  with  the  gold  chain  that  hung 
naadf  luB  nedc  •  .  • 

Lather  himself  was  solemnly  proclaimed:  ^A 
■■nber  of  German  soldiers  assembled  one  day  in 
IIm  fltreets  of  Rome,  mounted  on  horses  and  mules. 
Qaa  of  them,  named  Grundwald,  of  remarkable 
Hitara,  dxened  himself  up  like  the  pope,  placed  a 
taiale  evown  on  his  head,  and  mounted,on  a  mule 
^aij  caparisioned.  Others  tricked  themselves 
gitai  eavdinals,  with  mitres  on  their  heads,  and  in 
rlel  or  white  robes,  according  to  the  per- 
they  represented.  They  then  set  out  in 
with  drums  and  fifes,  followed  by  an 
erowd,  and  with  all  the  pomp  customary 
b  pwitififfH  processions.  Whenever  they  passed  a 
tvdinal'a  house,  Grundwald  gave  hb  benedic- 
tion to  the  people.  He  at  last  alighted  from  his 
■ale;  and  the  soldiers,  setting  him  in  a  chair,  bore 
him  on  tbehr  shoulders.    On  reaching  the  castle  of 


8L  Angelo  he  takes  a  large  cup,  and  drinks  to 
Ghmenfa  healUi,  and  his  conurades  follow  his 
nample.  He  then  tenders  the  oath  to  his  cardi- 
iftb^  adding  that  he  binds  them  to  do  homage  to  the 
Mpefor,  as  their  Uwfiil  and  only  sovereign,  and 
nakea  them  promise  that  they  will  no  more  trouble 
the  peace  of  the  empire  by  their  intrigues,  but  that, 
Mlosring  the  commands  of  Scripture,  and  the 
f»MwpU>  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  apostles,  they  will 
ke  aabniMMive  to  the  civil  power.  After  an  ha- 
»,  in  which  he  recapitulated  the  wars,  parri- 
^  and  sacrileges  of  the  popes,  the  mock  pontiff 
Tslonleen  a  solemn  promise  to  transfer,  in  form  of 
a  will,  hia  powen  and  authority  to  Martin  Luther, 
vlw  alone,  he  said,  could  abolish  all  abuses  of  the 
kiady  and  repair  the  bark  of  St.  Peter,  so  that  it 
riionld  no  longer  be  the  sport  of  winds  and  waves. 
Than  lainng  Us  voice,  he  exclaimed:  '  Let  all  who 
Ihink  with  me  lift  up  their  hands.'  The  whole  of 
tiie  soldiery  at  once  lifted  up  their  hands,  with 
•hoats  of  '  Long  live  Pupe  Luther  !*  All  this 
took  place  before  the  eyes  of  Clement  VII.*' 
(Maere^  Ret  in  Italy,  p.  66, 67.) 
Zwinglei's  works,  being  written  in  Latin,  had  a 


wider  circulation  in  Italy  than  those  of  the  re- 
fonners  of  the  north  of  Germany,  who  did  not 
always  use  the  universal  and  learned  language. 
No  doubt  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  peculiar 
bias  taken  by  the  reformation  in  Italy,  particularly 
in  the  academy  of  Viccnza — where  Socinianism 
had  its  birth.  On  February  14th,  1519,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  that  city  writes  to  him: — ''Blaise 
Salmonius,  bookseller  of  Leipsic,  has  sent  me  some 
of  your  treatises.  ...  I  have  had  them  printed, 
and  have  sent  six  hundred  copies  to  France  aiid 
Spain.  .  .  .  My  friends  assure  me  that  even  in  the 
Sorbonne  there  are  those  who  read  and  approve  of 
them.  The  learned  of  this  country  have  long 
desired  to  see  theology  treated  in  an  independent 
spirit.  Calvi,  bookseller  of  Pavia,  has  undertaken 
to  distribute  great  part  of  the  edition  through 
Italy.  He  also  promises  to  collect  and  send  all 
the  epigrams  composed  in  your  honour  by  the 
learned  of  this  country.  Such  is  the  favour  your 
courage  and  zeal  have  won  for  you  and  for  the 
cause  of  Christ." 

On  September  19th,  1620,  Bnrchard  Schenk 
writes  from  Venice  to  Spalatin: — ''Luther  has 
long  been  known  to  us  by  reputation;  we  say  here, 
ho  must  beware  of  the  pope  I  Two  months  since, 
ten  of  his  books  were  brought  here  and  at  once  sold. 
.  .  .  May  God  keep  him  in  the  path  of  truth  and 
charity !"  (Seckendorf,  p.  115.) 

Some  of  Luther's  works  found  their  way  to 
Rome,  and  even  into  the  Vatican,  under  the  safe- 
guard of  some  pious  personage,  whose  name  was 
substituted  on  the  title-page  for  that  of  the 
heretical  author.  In  this  manner,  many  cardinals, 
to  their  great  mortification,  were  entntpped  into 
loud  encomiums  on  the  commentary  Upon  the 
EpisUe  to  the  Bomatu,  and  the  Treatite  on  JuttificO' 
tion  of  a  certain  cardinal  Fregoso,  who  was  ne 
other  than  Luther. 

Page  66,  col.  2.  **  The  momentary  unum  of  the 
QUholiee  and  Protettants  a^uue  the  Anabaptistt," — 
To  rebut  the  reproaches  of  the  Catholics,  who 
attributed  the  revolt  of  the  Anabaptists  to  the 
Protestant  preachers,  the  reformers  of  all  sects 
made  an  effort  at  amalgamation.  A  conference 
took  place  at  Wittemberg  (a.d.  1536),  to  which 
Bucer,  Capito,  and  others  repaired  in  the  month  uf 
May,  to  confer  with  the  Saxon  theologians.  The 
conference  Usted  from  the  22nd  to  the  25th;  on 
which  day  the  Formula  of  Concord,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  Melanchthon,  was  agreed  to  and 
signed.  Both  Luther  and  Bucer  preached,  and 
proclaimed  the  union  which  had  just  been  con- 
cluded between  the  parties.  (Ukert,  i.  p.  307.) 

Page  58,  coL  1,  top  of  the  page.  "  Giten  ait  WU- 
temherg,'' —  We  find  in  the  Table-talk  (p.  820), 
"  The  secret  marriage  of  princes  and  of  great  lords 
is  a  true  marriage  before  God;  it  is  not  without 
analogy  to  the  concubineship  of  the  patriarchs." 
(This  may  nerve  to  explain  the  exception  in  favour 
of  the  landgrave.) 

Page  68,  col.  2.  "  Our  wine  is  poitoned.^'—ln 
1541,  a  citizen  of  Wittemberg,  named  Cl^mann 
Schober,  followed  Luther,  harquebuss  in  hand,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  killing  him;  he  was  arrested 
and  punished.  (Ukert,  i.  p.  323.) 

Page  59,  col.  1.  ''La  ut  ...  Beat  onredtet  at 
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I  kit  table.**  —  Here  he  -wms  ftlwrays  surrounded  by 
his  children  and  his  friends  Melanchthon,  Jonas, 
Aarifaber,  &c.,  who  had  supported  him  under  his 
labours.  A  place  at  this  table  was  an  enviable 
pririlege.  "  I  would  willingly/*  he  writes  to  Gas- 
pard  MUIler,  "  have  rcceiveii  Ktfgel  as  one  of  my 
boarders,  for  many  reasons  ;  but,  young  Porse  von 
Jena  being  about  to  return  soon,  my  table  will  be 
full,  and  I  cannot  well  dismiss  my  old  and  faithful 
companions.  If,  however,  a  place  shall  become 
Tacant,  whioh  may  occur  after  E^ter,  I  will  com- 
ply  with  your  request  with  pleasure,  unless  my  lord 
Catherine,  which  I  cannot  think,  should  refuse  us 
her  consent*'  (January  19th,  1536.)  He  often 
calls  his  wife,  Dominut  Ketka,  He  begins  a  letter 
thus,  which  he  wrote  on  the  26th  July,  1540:  **  To 
the  rieh  and  noble  lady  of  Zeilsdurf*,  Madam, 
the  dodorem  Catherine  Luther,  residing  at  Wittem- 
berg,  sometimes  taking  her  pleasure  at  Zeilsdorf, 
my  well-beloved  spouse  "... 

Page  59,  col.  I.  ** father  of  a  famUy:*  ^  To 
Mark  Cordd, — **  As  we  have  agreed  upon,  my  dear 
]4ark,  I  send  yon  my  son  John,  that  you  may  em- 
ploy him  in  teaching  children  grammar  and  music, 
an4  l^t  the  same  time,  that  you  may  watch  over 
lliin,  and  improve  his  manners.  If  your  care  suc- 
ceeds with  this  one,  yon  shall  have,  if  I  live,  two 
others.  I  am  in  travail  with  theologians.  I  would 
also  bring  into  the  world  grammarians  and  musi- 
cians.** (August  26th,  1542.) 

Poctor  Jonas  remarked,  one  day,  that  the  curse 
of  Grod  on  disobedient  children  was  accomplished 
in  the  family  of  Luther,  the  young  man  of  whom  he 
spoke  being  i^ways  ill  and  a  constant  sufferer. 
Doctor  Luther  added,  "  It  is  the  punishment  of 
his  disobedience.  He  almost  killed  me  at  one 
time,  ever  since  which  my  strength  has  utterly 
failed  me.  Thanks  to  him,  I  now  comprehend  the 
passage  where  St  Paul  speaks  of  children  who  kill 
their  parents,  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  disobedience. 
They  do  not  live  long,  and  have  no  real  happiness. 
...  0  my  God  !  how  wicked  this  worid  is,  and  in 
Mrbat  times  we  live  I  They  are  the  times  of  which 
Jesus  kChrist  has  spoken:  'When  the  Son  of  man 
eomes,  ihinkest  thou  He  will  find  faith  and  cha- 
rity ¥  Hftppy  are  they  who  die  before  such  times." 
(Tischreden,  p.  48.) 

Page  69,  col.  1.  **  Frnrn  women  proceed  children.** 
— '^  Woman  is  the  most  precious  of  all  gifts  ;  she 
is  fnll  of  charms  and  virtues  ;  she  is  the  guardian 
of  the  faith. 

^  Our  first  love  is  violent ;  it  intoxicates  us,  and 
deprives  ns  of  reason.  The  madness  passed  away, 
the  good  retain  a  sober  love,  the  ungodly  retain 
none. 

"  My  gracious  Lord,  if  it  be  thy  holy  will  that  I 
live  without  a  wife,  sustain  me  against  temptations  ; 
if  otherwise,  grant  me  a  good  and  pious  maiden, 
with  whom  I  may  pass  my  life  sweetly  and  calmly, 
whom  J  may  love,  and  of  whom  I  may  be  loved  m 
return."  (Tischreden,  p.  329—331.) 

Page  59,  col.  2.  **  Take  another,**— Lnetm  Cranach, 
the  elder,  had  made  a  portrait  of  Luther's  wife. 
When  the  picture  was  hung  up,  the  doctor  said,  on 
•eemg  it,  **  I  will  have  the  portrait  of  a  man  painted. 

*  Zcflfldorf,  the  nams  of  a  viUaft  osar  which  Lather  had 
a  nBaU  prapaitj. 


I  will  send  both  portraits  to  the  oouncii  at  Mantas, 
and  ask  the  holy  fathers  whether  thev  would  not 
prefer  the  marriage  otate  to  the  ceUbaqr  «f  tb» 
priests.*' 

^age  60,  col.  1.  "  We  find  an  image  of  mania^^ 
"  A  marriage  which  the  authorities  apwove  of,  and 
which  is  not  against  the  word  of  GFodj  is  a  good 
marriage,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  .of  oonsan- 
guinity."  (Tischreden,  p.  821.) 

He  was  loud  in  his  blame  of  thoae  lawyers  whc^  I 
^against  their  own  consciences,  against  natonl  I 
law,  and  the  divine  and  imperial,  maintained  u  | 
valid  sccset  promises  of  marriage.  Evenr  ooe 
ought  to  be  left  to  settle  the  matter  with  his  own 
conscience  :  one  cannot  force  love. 

"  (Questions  of  dowry,  nuptial  presents,  property, 
inheritance,  &c.,  belong  to  the  civil  power  ;  and  I 
will  refer  all  such  to  it  .  .  .  We  are  paston  of 
conscienoei^not  of  bodies  and  goods."  (Tischvedco, 
p.  315.) 

Consulted  in  a  case  of  adultery,  he  says^  ''Too 
shall  summon  them,  and  then  separate  them.  JSedi 
cases  belong  exclusively  to  tlie  civil  power,  for 
marriage  is  a  temporal  affair ;  and  the  Chnxdi  ii 
interested  no  further  tlian  the  conacienee  is  eon- 
cemed.'*  (Tischreden,  p.  322.) 

Page  60,  col.  2.  "*  Ah !  how  my  heaH  tigked  «^ 
mine  own!" — During  the  diet  of  Augsburg  he  wrolt 
to  his  son  John.  .  .  .  **  I  know  a  iorelj  garden, 
full  of  children  with  golden  robes,  who  waader 
about,  playing  under  the  treee^  having  plenty  of 
fine  apples,  pears,  cherries,  nuts,  ana  ploma 
They  sing,  and  frisk,  and  ase  all  merriment  Tbej 
have  pretty  little  horses,  with  golden  bridles  and 
silver  saddles.  Passing  before  this  garden,  I  asked 
the  owner  who  those  children  were.  He  aoswwed, 
'  Those  who  love  to  pray,  to  learn,  and  wbo  sre 
good.'  Then  I  said,  'Denr  friend,  I,  foo^  haw 
a  child,  little  John  Luther.  May  not  he  eoaie  into 
this  garden  to  eat  these  beautiful  spples  and  pean^ 
to  ride  these  pretty  little  horses,  and  play  with 
the  other  children  t'  The  owner  answered, '  If  he 
is  very  good,  and  says  his  prayers,  and  sMeods  to 
his  lessons,  he  can  come,  and  little  MHip  and 
little  James  with  him.  They  will  find  hnw  fifci^ 
cymbals,  and  other  fine  instruments  to  plaj  1900; 
and  can  dance,  and  shoot  with  little  erossbovs.* 
As  he  spake  thus,  tiie  owner  showed  me,  in  the 
middle  of  the  garden,  a  beantifnl  meadow  for 
dancing,  where  were  hung  fifes,  timbrels,  and  little 
crossbows.  But  as  it  was  morning,  and  the  chil- 
dren had  not  had  their  dinner,  I  could  not  wait  to 
see  the  dancing.  I  then  said  to  the  0WEiMr» '  Dear 
sir,  I  shall  write  directly  to  my  dear  Kttls  John,  to 
tell  him  to  be  good,  to  pray,  and  to  leaniy  that  be^ 
too,  may  come  into  this  garden  ;  but  be  has  an 
aunt  Maddeine,  whom  he  deariy  lov«s,nur  he 
bring  her  with  him  V  The  owner  replied, '  Yas ; 
they  may  come  together.*  Be,  then,  Tery  good, 
my  dear  child,  and  tell  Philip  and  James  to  &  ab^ 
too,  and  yon  shall  all  come  together  to  play  in  thai 
fine  garden. — I  commend  you  to  the  eaiw  of  God. 
Give  my  love  and  a  kiss  for  mo  to  annt  MadeJaiae. 
Your  loving  father,  BiABxm  LvTBnu"  (Jom  Wh, 
1530.) 

Page  60,  col.  2,  **  It  it  totuhing  io  tm  horn  mA 
thimgthat  aUraetedhit  noiiof."— ^  Phflfap  sad X  vs 
overwhehnsd  with  baainasa  and  tiwibisfc    I,  who 
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(  am  old  and  emerUui,  would  prefer  now  to  take  an 
old  man's  pleasure  in  gardening,  and  in  contem- 
plating the  wonders  of  Gk>d  in  trees,  flowers,  herbs, 
)  birda,  &c;  and  these  pleasures,  and  this  life  of 
ease,  would  be  mine,  had  I  not  deserved  by  my  sins 
to  be  debarred  them  by  these  importunate  and  often 
iMlesB  matters."  (April  8th,  1538.) 

**  Letns  endure  the  difliculties  which  accompany 
onr  calling  with  equanimity,  and  hope  for  succour 
firom  Christ.  See  an  emblem  of  our  lot  in  these 
violets  and  daisies  which  you  trample  under  foot, 
as  yon  walk  on  your  grassplots.  We  comfort  the 
people  (t)  when  we  fill  the  church;  here  we  find 
the  FobiB  of  purple,  the  colour  of  afflictions,  but  in 
the  background  the  golden  flower  recalls  the  faith 
which  never  fades. 

*  God  knows  all  trades  better  than  any  one  else. 
As  tailor,  he  makes  the  deer  a  robe  which  lasts 
nine  hundred  years  without  tearing.  As  shoe- 
maker, he  gives  him  shoes  which  outlast  himself. 
And  is  he  not  a  skilful  cooV,  who  cooks  and  ripens 
everything  by  the  fire  of  the  sun  t  If  our  Lord 
vere  to  sell  the  goods  which  he  gives,  he  would 
tam  a  decent  penny  ;  but,  because  he  gives  them 
gratis,  we  set  no  store  by  them."  (Tischr.  p.  27.) 

P^  61, col.  1.  **  The  deecUogue  U  ike^dodtrine  of 
iodrSteBJ* — **  I  begin  to  understand  that  the  deca- 
logue Sstheloeic  of  the  Grospel,  and  the  Grospel  the 
ihetorie  of  the  decalogue.  Christ  has  all  which 
ii  of  Moees,  but  Moses  has  not  all  which  is  of 
Christ"  (June  30th,  1530.) 

Pftge  61,  eol.  2.  **  There  tnU  be  a  new  heaven  and  a 
tew  earth.** — "  The  gneuking  of  teeth,  spoken  of  in 
Seriptore,  is  the  last  punishment  which  will  fall  on 
aa  evil  conscience,  the  desolating  certainty  of  being 
for  ever  cut  off  from  God."  (Tischr.  p.  366.)  Lu- 
ther wonld  thus  seem  to  have  entertained  a  more 
^iritnal  idea  of  hell  than  of  paradise. 

Pace  61,  ool.  2.  ''4f«ii  need  to  go  on  pilgrimaga  to 
Ae  eauUeJ* — **  The  saints  have  often  sinned  and  gone 
•stray.  What  madness  to  be  ever  setting  up  Sieir 
words  and  acts  as  infallible  rules !  Let  these  insen- 
nte  sophists,  ignorant  pontiffs,  impious  priests,  sa- 
erilegioiis  monks,  and  the  pope  with  all  his  train 
know  . .  •  that  we  were  not  baptized  in  the  name 
of  Angnstin,  of  Bernard,  of  Gregory,  of  Peter,  of 
Paul,  nor  in  the  name  of  the  beneficent  theological 
fasnUy  <»f  the  Sodom  (the  Sorbonne)  of  Paris,  nor 
in  that  of  the  Gomorrah  of  Louvam,  but  in  the 
Bune  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  master,  alone."  (D0 
JbfvgaMdA  MiatiL  PriwOA,  Op.  Lat.  Lutheri, 
Witt  |L  p.  845.) 

^Xhe  true  saints  are  all  authorities,  all  servants 
of  the  Church,  all  parents,  all  children  who  believe 
in  Jesos  Christ,  who  do  no  sin,  and  who  fulfi), 
eadi  in  his  way  of  life,  the  duties  God  requires 
of  tlMoq^."  (Tischreden,  134,  verso.) 

**  Tlie  legend  of  St  Christopher  is  a  fine  Christiao 
poem*  The  Greeks,  who  were  a  learned,  wise, 
and  iurenions  people,  have  wished  to  set  forth 
by  it  what  a  Christian  .o>ught  to  be  (Chri$tophoro$y 
he  who  bears  Chnst).  So  with  the  legend  of 
St  George.  That  of  St.  Catherine  is  contraiy  to 
all  Roman  history,  &c." 

Page61,coL2.  **  When  we  read aUentwdy  the prth 
fiuta/^ — *^  I  sweat  blood  and  water  to  give  the  pro- 
sbeta  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Good  Grod  I  what  labour  I 
how  ^ffieolt  to  persuade  these  Jewish  writers  to 


speak  German.  They  will  not  forsake  their  Hebrew 
for  our  barbarous  tongue.  It  is  as  if  Philomel,  losing 
her  gracious  melody,  was  obliged  ever  to  sing  with 
the  cuckoo  one  monotonous  strain."  (June  14th, 
1528.)  He  says,  elseiirhere,  that  whilst  transUting 
the  Bible,  he  would  often  devote  several  weeks  to 
elucidating  the  sense  of  a  single  word.  (Ukert,  ii, 
p.  337.) 

Page  62,  col.  1 .  «  With  something  from  the  Pealnu.** 
— From  his  dedication  of  his  translation  of  Psalm 
cxviii.  to  the  abbot  Frederick  of  Nuremberg.  .  .  . 
**  This  is  my  psalm,  my  chosen  psalm.  I  love  them 
all;  I  love  all  holy  Scripture,  which  is  my  consola- 
tion and  my  life.  But  this  ps^lm  is  nearest  my 
heart,  and  I  have  a  peculiar  right  to  call  it  mine. 
It  has  saved  me  from  many  a  pressing  danger, 
from  which  nor  emperor,  nor  kings,  nor  sages,  nor 
saints,  could  have  saved  me.  It  is  my  friend; 
dearer  to  me  than  all  the  honours  and  power  of  the 
earth.  .  .  . 

**  But  it  may  be  objected,  that  this  psalm  is  com- 
mon to  all  ;  no  one  has  a  right  to  call  it  his  own. 
Yes;  but  Christ  is  also  common  to  all,  and  yet 
Christ  is  mine.  I  am  not  jealous  of  my  property; 
I  would  divide  it  with  the  whole  world.  .  .  And 
would  to  God  that  all  men  would  claim  the  psalm 
as  especially  theirs!  It  would  be  the  most  touching 
quarrel,  the  most  agreeable  to  God — a  quarrel  of 
union  and  perfect  charity."  (Coburg,  July  1st,  1530.) 

Page  62,  col.  2.  '' Of  the  Fathert.**--'  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1519,  he  wrote  to  Je- 
rome Diingersheim  a  remarkable  letter  on  the 
importance  and  authority  of  the  iathers  of 
the  Church,  ^  The  bishop  of  Rome  is  above  all 
the  others  in  dignity.  It  is  to  him  that  we  must 
address  ourselves  in  all  difficult  cases  and  great 
needs :  but  I  allow,  nevertheless,  that  I  cannot 
defend  against  the  Greeks  this  supremacy  that 
X  accord  to  him.  If  I  recognized  the  pope  as  the 
solo  source  of  power  in  the  Church,  I  must,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  doctrine,  treat  as  heretics, 
Jerome,  Augustin,  Athanasius,  Cyprian,  Gregory, 
and  all  the  bishops  of  the  east  who  were  established 
neither  by  him  nor  under  him.  The  Council  of 
Nice  was  not  called  by  his  authority ;  he  did  not 
preside  either  in  person  or  by  a  legate.  What  can 
I  say  of  the  decrees  of  this  council  t  Js  any  one 
master  of  them  f  Can  any  one  tell  which  among 
them  to  acknowledge  t  It  is  your  custom  and 
Eck's  to  believe  any  one*s  word,  and  to  modify 
Scripture  by  the  fathers,  as  if,  of  the  two,  they  were 
to  be  preferred.  For  myself,  I  feel  and  act  quite 
differently;  like  Saint  Augustin  and  Saint  Bernard, 
whilst  respecting  all  authorities,  I  ascend  from  the 
rivulets  to  the  nver  that  sives  them  birth.  (Here 
follow  many  examples  of  the  errors  into  which  some 
of  the  fathers  had  fallen.  Luther  criticises  them 
philologically,  showing  that  they  had  not  understood 
the  Hebrew  text)  How  many  texts  does  not 
Jerome  quote  erroneously  against  Jovinian  f  and 
so  Augustin  against  Pelagius  t  Thus  Augustin  says 
that  the  verse  of  Genesis :' '  To  make  man  in  our 
own  image,'  is  a  proof  of  the  Trinity,  but  there  is  in 
the  Hebrew  text,  '  I  will  make  man,'  &c. — The 
MagUter  Senientiarum  has  set  a  fatal  example  by 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  opinions  of  tlie 
fathers.  The  consequence  is,  that  we  have  become 
a  lauffhinff-stock  to  the  heretics  when  we  present 
oorselvfls  before  them  with  these  obscoie  phrases 
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and  doable  and  doubtful  meanuigs.  Eek  delights 
in  being  the  champion  of  all  ueee  diverse  and 
eontraiy  opinions.  And  it  is  on  this  that  our  dis- 
putation will  turn."  (a.d.  1519.) 

**  I  always  marvel  how,  after  the  apostles,  Je- 
rome won  the  name  of  Doctor  of  the  Church;  and 
Origen,  that  of  Master  of  the  Churches.  Their 
wonu  would  never  make  a  single  Christian.  .  .  . 
So  much  are  they  led  away  by  the  pomp  of  works. 
AugusUn  himself  would  not  have  been  a  whit  bet- 
ter, had  not  the  Pelagians  tried  him  and  compelled 
him  to  defend  the  true  faith."  (August  26tb,  1630.) 

'^He  who  dared  to  compare  monkhood  with 
baptism  was  completely  mad,  was  more  a  stock 
than  a  brute.  What  I  and  would  you  believe 
Jerome  when  he  speaks  in  so  impious  a  way  of 
Godt  when  he  actually  lays  it  down,  that,  next  to 
ourself,  one's  relatives  should  command  our  caresi 
Would  you  listen  to  Jerome,  so  often  in  error,  so 
often  unful  t  Would  you,  in  short,  believe  in  man 
rather  than  in  God  himself !  Go,  then,  and  be- 
lieve, if  you  will,  with  Jerome,  that  you  ought  to 
break  vour  parent's  hearts  in  order  to  fly  to  the 
desert."  (Letter  to  Severinus,  an  Austrian  monk, 
October  6th,  1527.) 

Page  63,  col.  1.  '^^  conrider  that  tft«  iehooimeH 
in  general** — "  Gregory  of  Rimini  has  convicted  the 
schoolmen  of  a  worse  doctrine  than  that  of  the  Pela- 
gians. . . .  For  although  the  Pelagians  think  we  can 
00  a  good  work  without  grace,  they  do  not  afiQrm  tliat 
we  can  obtain  heaven  without  grace.  The  school- 
men speak  like  Pelagius  when  they  teach  that 
without  grace  we  can  do  a  good  work,  and  not  a 
meritorious  work.  But  thoy  out-herod  the  PeU- 
gians  when  they  add,  that  man,  by  inspiration  of 
natural  reason,  may  subdue  the  will,  whilst  the 
Pelagians  allow  that  man  is  aided  by  the  law  of 
God.^'  (A.D.  1510.) 

Page  65.  col.  1.  ^T  regret  not  having  more  time  to 
detour-^To  WenceelauM  Link  ofNurembera,—'*  If  it 
would  not  give  you  too  much  trouble,  my  dear  Wen- 
ceslaus,!  pray  yon  to  collect  for  me  all  the  drawings, 
books,  hymns,  songs  of  the  MeisterBKnger,  and 
rhymes  which  have  been  written  and  printed  in 
German  this  year  in  vour  town.  Send  me  as  many 
as  you  can  collect;  t  am  impatient  to  see  them. 
Here,  we  can  write  works  in  Latin,  but  as  to  Ger- 
man books,  we  are  but  apprentices.  Still,  by  dint 
of  our  earnest  application,  I  hope  we  may  soon  suc- 
ceed, BO  as  to  give  you  satisfaction."  (March  20th, 
1536.) 

Page  65,  col.  I.  «  no  better  boob  than  JEwpUfnUe^** 
— In  1530,  Luther  transited  a  selection  of  iEsop's 
fables,  and  in  the  preface  he  says,  that  most  likely 
there  never  was  any  man  of  that  name,  but  that 
tlieso  fables  were  apiiarently  collected  from  the 
mouths  of  the  people.  (Luth.  Werke,  ix.  p.  455.) 

Page  66,  col.  1.  **  Singing  it  the  beet  eMreite,**— 
Heine,  Reine  det  dmx  Mondee,  March  1st,  1534  : — 
^Not  leas  curious  or  significant  than  Luther's 
prose  writings,  are  his  poems;  those  songs,  which 
burst  forth  from  him  in  his  exigencies  and  diffi- 
culties— like  the  flower  that  struggles  into  exist- 
ence from  between  the  stooos;  a  lunar  ray  shedding 
light  on  an  angry  ocean.  Lnther  loved  music 
passionately;  be  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  art,  and 
his  own  compositions  are  sweet  and  melodious. 
He  obtained  and  merited  the  title  of  the  swan  of 


Eisleben.  But  he  was  any  thing  bol  » 
swan  in  those  songs  of  his  in  which  he  maam  the 
courage  of  his  followers,  and  lashes  himself  mlo  a 
savage  ardour.  The  song  with  whieh  (for  inslMiM) 
he  entered  Worms,  followed  hj  his  noinjnsninB% 
was  a  true  war-song.  The  oM  oatbadni  shook 
again  at  the  strange  sounds,  and  the  iftTsna  won 
disturbed  in  their  nests  on  the  summit  of  the 
towers.  This  hymn,  the  Marseillaiss  of  the  R»> 
formation,  has  preserved  to  this  day  its  poweiftd 
energy  and  expression,  and  may  some  daj  afsia 
startle  ns  with  its  sonorous  and  iioB-giit  words  ii 
similar  contests. 

"  Our  God  If  a  fBrtrm, 
A  iword  mild  a  good  annoor; 
He  will  deliver  ui  fkom  all  the  dasfezi 
Whieh  now  threaten  us. 
The  old  wicked  serpent 
!•  bent  on  our  ruin  this  day ; 
He  !•  armed  with  power  and  craft ; 
He  has  not  hie  like  in  the  world. 

**  Your  power  will  avail  not, 
You  will  toon  tee  yoor  ruin  ; 
The  man  of  truth  flghta  for  ua, 
God  has  himself  chosen  him. 
Seek  yon  his  name  t 
Tis  Jesus  Christ, 
The  Lord  of  Sabaoth  ; 
There  is  no  other  God  but  He, 
He  will  keep  his  ground,  He  will  give  the  viotoiy. 

•<  Were  the  world  taW  of  devUa 
Longing  to  devour  us. 
Let  us  not  trouble  ourselves  about  them ; 
Our  undertaking  will  succeed. 
The  prince  of  this  world, 
Although  he  grins  at  us, 
Will  do  tu  no  harm. 
He  is  sentenced— 
One  word  will  o'erthraw  Mm. 

■*  They  will  leave  us  the  word, 
We  shall  not  thank  them  theiefum : 
The  word  is  amongst  us, 
With  lu  spirit  and  iu  gifts. 
Let  them  take  our  bodies, 
Our  goods,  honour,  our  children. 
Let  them  go  on — 
They  will  be  no  gainers : 
The  empire  will  remain  ours.* 


"  Of  Paiitfiii^.»— The  doe- 
sj^kmg  of  the    talent  sod 


Page  66,  col.   1. 

tor  was   one    day  ^ 

skill  of  the  Italian  painters."  ''They  nodsntead,' 
said  he,  **  how  to  imitate  nature  so  wondsvfiil^, 
that,  besides  giving  the  colouring  and  form,  they 
express  the  very  attitudes  and  sentiments  fosodia 
degree  as  to  make  their  pictures  seem  Hring  thinis. 
The  Flemish  painters  follow  in  the  track  of  ItJy. 
The  natives  of  the  Low  Countries,  and,  ahoro  tn, 
the  Flemings,  are  intelligent,  and  have  an  Aptitods 
for  learning  foreign  languages.  It  is  a  proverb^ 
that  if  a  Fleming  were  carried  to  Italy  or  F^nuMS 
in  a  sack,  he  would,  nevertheless,  leam  the  hn- 
guage  of  the  country."  (Tischreden,  p.  484,  Tsrao.) 

Page  67,  col.  1.  «  Qf  BanHng."*  —  Ho  s^ 
in  his  treatise  de  Uturit, — "  I  call  nsarex^  those 
who  lend  at  five  and  six  per  cent.  The  Scrip- 
tures forbid  lending  on  interest ;  we  ought  to 
lend  money  as  willingly  as  we  would  a  vase  to  oar 
neighbours.  Even  civil  law  prohilnti  usiny.  It 
is  not  an  aet  of  diarity  to  eaiAangv  with  maj  one^ 
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••d  to  nun  bj  tha  fliobuigs,  but  thieiiag.  A 
amer,  taw,  a  m  thief  wortfay  of  the  gallowe.  At 
tbm  pttMDt  iaj,  in  Ldpaio,  the  usual  interest  is 
tcKlg  per  Mst.  PromiMs  to  umren  need  not  be 
kif*.  Thaj  ■!«  not  to  be  allowed  to  commnnicate, 
ortoteboiied  in  htdy  ground. . . .  The  last  advice 
lh«t  I  have  to  give  tu  usoren  is  thia;— Theyirant 
mmmj  I  sold  1  Well,  let  them  apply  to  Him  who 
«II1  not  ^TB  them  ten  or  twenty  per  eent,  but  a 
h^rired  loT  every  ten  J  His  treasures  are  inex- 
bMMtilila;be  can  give  without  being  impoverished.'' 
(OlMr.  taL  Lotb.  Witt.  i.  7,  P-  419-447.) 

Dr.  nnmlng  pr^taed  this  qnestion  to  Luther, 
'It  I   bad   ammfd  money,  and  did  not  wish 
(t  with  it,  and  were  asked  to  lend,  eonld  I  then 


vitkftn 


.  for  it  wetlld  be  the  same  ss  saying,  I 
kive  DO  m<me;  to  spare.  .  .  .  Christ,  when  he  bids 
«  pvK,  does  not  mean  to  the  prodigal  and  dis«- 
Jttii.  ...  In  this  town,  I  reckon  the  moat  needy 
to  be  the  scholars.  Their  poverty  is  great,  but 
■las  t  their  laooen  is  greater  stilL  .  .  .  And  must 
I  lake  the  bread  from  the  mouths  of  my  wife  and 
(Uldren,  to  give  to  those  whom  no  help  benefits  ! 
Certainly  not."  (Tiscbreden,;.  64.) 

Page  70,  eoL  1.  "  Tie  Reman,  or  imperial  lam 
mlfLMMbya  tinod."— Still  Luther  Referred  it 
!•  the  Saxon  law.      . 

"  Dr.  Lather,  speaking  of  the  great  barbarity 
Md  radeMesB  of  tiie  Saxon  law,  laid  that  things 
■void  go  o^  better,  were  the  imperial  law  foHowed 
broogDoat  the  empire.  But  it  is  a  nettled  belief  at 
Mart  that  the  change  eonld  not  take  phtce  without 
psatcaofRaion  and  miieluef."  (Tiachreden,p.  413.) 

Page  70,  eel.  1.  "  (o  fc*  (*«  o/rf  <%  »I«p."— In  his 
bat  letter  bat  one  to  Melanehthon,  (February  eih, 
IMV,)  be  '  nys,  speaking  of  the  legists,  "  0  Bycc- 
fliaoto,  O  Bophista,  0  pests  of  mankind  I  ...  1 
wtile  to  thee  la  wrath,  but  I  know  not  that  I  could 
indite  better,  were  I  cool." 

Page  70,  eol.  I,  last  line,  "  Pioat  yarub." — He 
Vtahea  that  their  eondilian  could  be  bettered. 

■■  Doctors  at  law  gain  too  little,  and  are  obliged  to 
ten  attonieya.  In  Italy,  a  jurist  has  four  hundred 
docats,  or  more,  yearly,  whilst  in  Germany  their 
Nlaryia  only  a  hundred.  They  ought  to  be  ensured 
honoiuable  pensions,  as  ought  good  and  pious  pas- 


{a.11.  IftSS.) 

UMLAtCBtaon  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Saint 
Awwtin,  who  held  "that  we  are  justiliedby  laitb 
ana  legeneratioD ;"  and  who,  under  the  name  of 
WgmsTataon,  indudes  all  the  graces  and  virtues 
mit  we  derive  from  God*.  "  What  is  your  api- 
■baT'  be  aaked  of  Luther;  "do  you  hold  with 
Ssint  Angnatin,  that  men  are  Justified  by  regene- 


ia,  that  we  are  juatiBed  before  Gud  by  futh  ^nUii  ,- 
i.  «.  only  by  God'a  mere  mercy,  wherewith,  and  by 
reason  whereof,  he  impntolh  rightoonsneaa  to  as 
in  Christ" 

Meluichthoh  then  Inquires,  "  Bat  will  you  not 
allow  me  to  say.  Sir,  that  man  is  justified  priitdpa- 
liter  (principally)  by  faith,  and  mimif  priHuipaliler 
[in  the  least  measure)  byworksl  yet  in  such  man- 
ner that  faith  Bupplifltb  that  whidi  is  wanting  in 
the  law  t" 

J.UXBEB. — "The  mercy  of  God  is  onr  sole  juMi- 
Bcaticm.  The  righteousnen  of  works  is  but  exleroal, 
and  can  by  no  meaaa  deliver  ns  from  God's  wrath, 
and  sin,  and  death." 

Meijnchthon. —  "I  ask  touchmg  Saint  Paul, 
after  he  waB  regenerated,  bow  became  he  justified 
and  rendered  acceptable  to  Qud  1" 

LuTHEO. — "  Solely  by  reason  of  tfaii  same  rege- 
neration, by  which  he  became  justified  by  Duth, 

MaL:iiccBiB0i<.— "  Was  he  jnsUfied  by  God's 
mercy  only  1  or  prineipaUy  by  the  merey,  and  iai 
prineipaily  by  bis  virtuea  and  works  I" 

LntusB. — "No.  His  virtues  and  works  were 
only  pleanng  w  God  because  they  were  Saint 
Paul's,  who  was  justified  ;  like  as  a  work  is  pleasing 
[IT  displeaung,  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  person 

Melikcbihon.—"  Then  it  seems  Saint  Panl  was 
not  justified  by  mercy  only.  You  yourself  teach 
that  the  righteousness  of  works  is  necessary  before 
God;  and  that  Saint  Paul,  who  bod  faith  and  who 
did  good  works,  pleased  God  as  be  would  not  have 
done  if  he  had  not  these  good  works,  making  our 
righteouaneas  a  little  piece  of  tha  cause  of  our 
juBlJficalioa." 

LuTHsa. — "NatatalL  Good  works  are  necessary, 
but  not  out  of  eampuUion  by  the  law,  but  out  of  the 
necessity  of  a  wilhng  mmd.  The  sun  must  needs 
ahiue — that  is  a  necessity  ;  but  it  is  not  by  reasou 
of  any  law  that  he  sbines,  but  by  his  nature,  by  a 
quality  inherentand  immutable.  It  waserealed  to 
shine.  Evan  so  one  that  is  justified  and  regenerate 
doeth  good  works  not  by  any  law  or  constraint, 
but  by  an  unchangeable  neceasity.  And  Saint  Paul 
■uth,  'We  artQo^ii!arh»atJtip,ertaltdin  Oiriil 
Jam  to  good  Kimb,'  i^e." 

MELiiicaTHon. — "  Sadolet  accuses  us  of  contra- 
dicUa^  ourselves,  in  teaching  that  we  are  justified 
by   faith — yet    admitting  ^e  necessity    of    good 

LiTTHER. — "  n  is,  because  the  false  brethren  and 
hypocrites  make  a  show,  as  if  they  believed  tliat 
we  require  of  them  works,  to  confound  them  in 
their  knavery." 

Melihchthon. — "  You  say  Saint  Paul  was  jnati- 
fied  by  God's  mercy  only;  to  which  I  reply,  that  if 
our  obedience  followeth  not,  theu  are  ve  not  saved, 
according  to  these  words  (1  G)r.  ix.), '  Woe  it  tmto 
me,  if  I  pnaektat  tke  Qapd..'" 

LuTBBR. — "Tliere  is  no  want  of  any  thinE  to 
add  to  faith.  Faith  is  all-powerful,  otherwise  it  is 
no  faith.  Therefore  of  what  value  eoever  the 
woriis  are,  the  same  they  are  threogfa  the  power 
of  faith,  which  nndenlably  la  the  Sun  or  sunbeam 
of  this  shining." 

Mei.iNcurH0N. — "  In  Saint  Angnstin,  works  arc 
directly  excluded  in  the  words  tMfde." 

LtfTHEi. — "  Whether  it  be  so  or  no,  Saiut  An- 
gnstin plainly  abowa  he  [a  cf  onr  o^oa  when  he 
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saith,  *  I  am  afraid,  but  I  do  not  despair,  for  I 
think  upon  the  wounds  of  our  Saviour  ;'  and  else- 
where, iu  his  Confetnons,  he  saith  :  '  Woe  be  to  the 
life  of  tiiat  human  creature  (be  it  ever  so  good  and 
praiseworthy)  that  disregardeth  God's  mercy. .  .'  " 

MELAHCHTHOif. — ^^  Is  it  proper  to  say  that  right- 
eousness of  wurks  is  necessary  to  salvation  I*' 

LuTHEB. — **  Not  in  the  sense  that  works  procure 
salvation,  but  that  they  are  the  inseparable  com- 
panions of  the  faith  which  justiBeth,  as  I^  of 
necessity,  must  be  present  at  my  salvation.  .  .  . 
*  I  shall  be  there  as  well  as  you,'  said  the  man 
they  were  taking  to  be  hanged,  and  who  saw  the 
people  running  as  hard  as  they  could  towards  the 
sallows.  .  .  .  The  faith,  which  is  the  gift  of  God, 
IS  the  beginning  of  righteousness  ;  after  that,  the 
works  are  required  which  are  commanded  by  the 
law,  and  which  must  be  dune  after  and  besides 
faith.  The  works  are  not  righteousness  themselves 
in  the  sight  of  God,  although  they  adorn  the  per- 
son accidentally,  who  doeth  them  ;  but  they  justify 
not  tlie  person,  for  we  are  all  justified  one  way,  in 
and  by  Christ.  To  conclude,  a  faithful  person  is  a 
new  creature,  a  new  tree.  Therefore  all  these 
speeches  used  in  the  law  arc  not  belonging  to  this 
case,  as  to  say,  a  faithful  penon  must  do  good  wnrki^ 
the  sun  mud  fikine^  a  good  tree  mud  vring  forth 
go(td  fruity  three  and  seven  Aall  be  ten.  For  the 
sun  shall  not  shine,  but  it  doth  shine,  by  nature 
unbidden  ;  likewise  a  good  tree  bringeth  forth 
goud  fruit  without  bidding.  Three  and  seven  are 
already  ten,  not  shall  be  ;  there  is  no  need  to 
command  what  is  already  done." 

The  following  passage  is  more  to  the  purpose 
still,  *'  I  use  to  think  in  this  manner,  as  if  my 
heart  were  no  quality  or  virtue  at  all,  called  faitli 
or  love  (as  the  sophists  do  dream  of),  but  I  set  all 
on  Christ,  and  say  mea  formal  is  judUiaf  that  is,  my 
sure,  constant,  and  complete  righteousness  (in  which 
is  no  want  nor  failing,  but  is  before  God  as  it 
ought  to  be)  is  Christ  my  Lord  and  Saviour." 
(Tischreden,  p.  133.) 

This  passage  is  one  of  those  which  most  strongly 
shows  the  intimate  connexion  of  Luther's  doctrine 
with  the  system  of  absolute  identifieatiun.  It  is 
plain  how  the  German  philosophy  ended  in  that  of 
Sclielling  and  Hegel. 

Page  71>  col.  1.  **  good  and  true  dirinlty.** — 
The  Papists  threw  great  ridicule  on  the  four 
new  Gospels  :  that  of  Luther,  who  condemned 
works ;  that  of  Kuntius,  who  rebaptized  adults  ; 
that  of  Otho  de  Brunfels,  who  regarded  the 
Scripture  only  as  a  purely  cabalistic  recitation, 
iurda  tine  tpiritu  narratio ;  and  finally,  that  of  the 
Mystics.  (CoclilflDUff,  p.  165.)  They  might  have 
added  that  of  Dr.  Paulus  Kicius,  a  Jewish  doctor, 
who  published,  during  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  a 
little  book  in  which  Moses  and  St.  Paul  de- 
monstrated in  a  dialogue  how  all  the  religious 
opinions,  which  excited  such  disputes,  might  be 
reconciled. 

Page  72,  col.  1.  <<  I$aw  a  tmall  cJoud  of  fire  \n  ike 
air" — **  I  incline  to  think  from  the  comet,  that  some 
danger  is  threatening  the  emperor  and  Ferdinand. 
It  turned  its  tail  at  first  towards  the  north,  then 
towards  the  south  ;  thus  pointing  out  the  two 
brothers."  (October,  1531.) 

Page  72,  col.  2.  **  Midkael  Stiffel  hdiertt  himedf** 
— **  Michael  Stiefel,  with  his  seventh  tnimpet,  pro- 


phesies that  the  day  of  judgment  will  fall  this  year, 
about  All  Saints'  Day.'^  (August  26th,  153S.) 

Page  77,  col.  1,^'The  devil,  in  trutk,  hot  not  gradu- 
ated."^** It  is  a  wonderful  thing,"  saj-s  BoMoet,*'  to 
hear  how  solemnly  and  earnestly  he  describes  hit 
waking  with  a  sudden  start  in  the  middle  of  the 
night— manifestly  the  work  of  the  devil  come  to  dii- 
pute  with  him.  The  alarm  which  seized  him  ;  the 
sweats;  the  tremblings;  the  horrible  beatings  of  the 
heart  in  this  combat;  the  pressing  argnmentsof  the 
demon,  leaving  the  mind  not  one  instant  of  rest;  the 
tones  of  his  powerful  voice;  the  overwhelming  man- 
ner of  the  dispute,  in  which  question  and  answer 
were  heard  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  '  I  now 
understand,'  says  he, '  how  sudden  deaths  so  oftes 
happen  towards  morning;  it  is,  that  not  only 
the  devil  can  kill  and  strangle  men,  but  that  be 
has  the  power  to  set  tliem  so  beside  themsdvci 
with  these  disputes,  as  to  leave  them  half-dead,  ai 
I  have  several  times  experienced.' "  (De  Abro- 
gandi  MissA  Privati,  t  viL  p.  222.  Trad,  de  Bos- 
suet.  Variations,  ii.  p.  203.) 

Page  80,  col.  1.  **  At  dinner,  after  ffreadUng  d 
Smalkalde,** — He  wrote  to  his  wife  upon  this  ill- 
ness, **  I  have  been  like  to  one  dead.  I  recom- 
mended thee  and  our  children  to  God  and  to  oar 
Saviour,  believing  that  I  should  see  yon  no  mote. 
I  was  much  moved  as  I  thought  of  you  ;  I  beheld 
myself  in  the  tomb.  The  prayers  and  tears  of 
pious  people  who  love  me,  have  found  favour  befoit 
God.  This  very  night  I  have  had  a  favonrabk 
crisis,  and  I  feel  a '  new  man.'  "  (February  27tli» 

1537.) 

Luther  experienced  a  dangerous  relapse  at  Wit- 
tcmberg.  Obliged  to  remain  at  Gotha,  lie  tbonglit 
himself  dying,  and  dictated  to  Bogenhagen,  who 
was  with  him,  his  Ust  will.  He  declared  that  bo 
had  combated  papacy  according  to  his  conscienoi^ 
and  asked  pardon  of  Melanchthon,  of  Jonai^  and 
of  Creuziger,  for  the  wrongs  he  might  have  dooo 
them.  (Ukert,  t  i.  325.) 

Page  80,  col.  1.  ^/  beliete  my  trtte  malady/*" 
Luther  suffered  early  in  life  from  stone;  and  waia 
mart}T  to  it.  He  was  operated  upon  the  27th  of 
February,  1537.  "  By  God's  grace,  I  am  gettiof 
convalescent,  and  have  begun  to  eat  and  drisk, 
though  my  legs,  knees,  and  joints  tremble  so  tbit 
I  can  with  difficulty  support  myself.  I  am  only, 
not  to  speak  of  infirmities  and  old  age,  a  walkiog 
skeleton,  cold  and  torpid."  (December  6tb,  1537*) 

Page  82,  col.  2.  **  kit  lad  dayt  were  painfmUg  M- 
ploged" — He  had  tried  in  vain  to  reconcile  the 
counts  of  Mansfeld.  "If,"  sa^'s  he,  "yon  would 
bring  into  your  house  a  tree  that  has  been  cot 
down,  you  must  not  take  it  by  the  top,  or  the 
branches  will  stick  in  the  doorway  ;  take  it  by  the 
root,  and  the  bmnches  will  yield  to  the  entranee." 
(Tischreden,  p.  355.) 

Page  84. — We  here  throw  together  MToml  p•^ 
ticulars  relative  to  Luther. 

Erasnms  says  of  him  :  ^^  His  morals  are  muni- 
mously  praised  ;  it  is  the  highest  testimony  mao 
can  have,  that  his  enemies  even  can  6nd  no  flaw 
in  them  for  calumny.''  (Ukert,  t.  ii.  p.  5.) 

Luther  was  fond  of  simple  pleasures.  He  kved 
music,  and  would  often  bear  his  share  in  a  friendly 
concert,  or  play  a  game  of  skittles  with  his  frieods. 
Melanclithon  says  of  him, "  Whoever  has  known 
him,  and  seen  him  often  and  fiuniKariyy  wiO  allow 
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IS  m  most  excenent  man,  goDtle  and 
1  aocietyy  not  in  the  least  obstinate  or 
ipotation,  y^  with  all  the  gravity  be- 
I  diaracter.  If  he  showed  any  gpreat 
eombating  the  enemies  of  the  true  doc- 
■  from  no  malignity  of  nature,  but  from 
I  enthusiasm  for  the  truth."  (Ukert^ 
I 

A  be  was  neither  of  small  frame  nor 
itetion,  he  was  extremely  temperate  in 
drinking.  I  have  seen  him,  when  in 
pass  four  days  together  without  taking 
ind  often  go  a  whole  day  with  only  a 

and  a  herring."  {Life  of  Luiker,  by 
m.) 

lion  says,  in  his  posthumous  works : 
ijself  often  found  him  shedding  bitter 
»ra^g  earnestly  to  God  for  the  welfare 
ch.     He  devoted  part  of  each  day  to 

Psalms,  and  to  invoking  God  with  all 
of  his  soul."  (Ukert,  t.  ii.  p.  7*) 
ijB  of  himself :  **  If  I  were  as  eloquent 
IS  Erasmus,  as  good  a  Greek  scholar  as 
amerarius,'  as  learned  in-  Hebrew  as 
und  a -little  younger  into  the  bargain, 
;  would  accoinpliBh  !"    (Tischreden,  p. 

f,  the  licentiate,  is  a  fheologist  by  na- 
>rs  Creiiziger  and  Jonas  are  so  from 
reflection.  But  doctor  Pomer  and  my- 
lay  ourselves  open  in  argument."  (Tisch- 
S.) 

ie  Unruche,  judge  at  Torgau.  •  .  .  <'  I 
with  all  my  heart,  dear  Anthony,  for 
en    in    hand   the  cause   of   Margaret 

for  not  having  suffered  those  insolent 
ires  to  take  from  the  poor  woman  the 
as.  Doctor  Martin  is,  you  know,  not 
;ian  and  defender  of  the  faith,  but  also 
sr  of  the  poor  in  their  rights,  who  come 
I  all  quarters,  for  his  counsel,  and  inter- 
1  the  authorities;  he  willingly  aids  the 
I  do  yourself,  and  all  who  resemble  you. 
uly  pious,  you  fear  God,  and  love  his 
)fore  Jesus  Christ  will  not  forget  you." 
22nd,  1538.) 

rites  to  his  wife  on  the  subject  of  an 
.  who  was  about  to  quit  their  house : 
John  must  be  honourably  discharged; 
tst  that  he  has  always  served  us  faith- 
zeal,  and  as  became  a  Christian  ser- 
'  much  have  we  not  squandered  on 
«ople  and  ungrateful  students,  who 
1 1^  use  of  our  money!  We  must  not, 
«  niggardly  on  this  occasion,  towards 
.  servant,  on  whom  whatever  we  lay 

laid  out  in  a  way  pleasing  to  God.  I 
re  are  not  rich;  1  would  willingly  give 
ins  if  I  had  them;  in  any  case  he  must 
0  than  five,  for  he  is  not  well  clothed, 
sore  you  can  do  for  him,  do  it,  I  beg  of 
true  that  he  ought  also  to  have  some- 

the  city  chest  for  the  various  offices  he 

the  Church  ;  let  them  do  as  they  will. 
ten  how  thou  mayst  i*aise  this  money; 

silver  goblet  to  place  in  pawn.  God 
indon  us  I  feel  sure.  Adieu."  (Febru- 
•92.) 

inee  has  given  me  a  gold  ring  ;  but  in 
[  may  well  understand  that  I  was  not 
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bom  to  wear  gold,  the  ring  has  already  £allen  off 
my  linger  (for  it  is  a  little  too  large).  1  said, 
*  Thou  art  but  a  worm  of  the  earth,  and  no  man :  this 
gold  would  better  have  become  Faber  or  Eck; 
for  thee,  lead,  or  a  cord  for  thy  neck,  would  suit 
thee  better.' "    (September  16th,  1630.) 

The  elector  on  levying  a  tax  for  the  war  against 
the  Turks,  had  exempted  Luther  from  it.  The  latter 
said  he  accepted  this  mark  of  favour  for  his  two 
houses,  one  of  which  (the  ancient  convent)  it  had 
cost  him  much  to  keep  up  without  bringing  him  in 
any  thing  ;  and  for  the  other  he  had  not  yet 
paid.  **  But,"  continues  he,  **  I  pray  your  elec- 
toral grace,  in  all  submission,  to  allow  me  to  defray 
the  assessment  on  my  other  possessions.  I  have  a 
garden  estimated  to  be  worth  five  hundred  florins, 
some  land  valued  at  ninety  florins,  and  a  small 
garden  worth  twenty.  I  prefer  doing  as  the 
rest,  fighting  the  Turks  with  my  fartlungs,  and 
not  to  be  excluded  from  the  army  which  is  to 
save  us.  There  are  enough  already  who  do  not 
give  willingly  ;  I  would  not  be  a  cause  of  jealousy. 
It  is  better  to  give  no  occasion  for  complaint,  so 
that  they  cannot  but  say, '  Dr.  Martin  is  also  obliged 
to  pay.*"  r March  26th,  1642.) 

To  the  EUdor  John,  ^  Grace  and  peace  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Most  serene  highness,  I  have  long  delayed 
to  thank  your  grace  for  the  robes  yon  have  been 
pleased  to  send  me  ;  I  do  so  now  with  my  whole 
heart.  Nevertheless,  I  humbly  pray  your  grace, 
not  to  believe  those  who  represent  me  as  in  utter 
destitution.  I  am  but  too  rich,  as  my  conscience 
tells  me  ;  it  does  not  behove  me  as  a  preacher  to 
be  in  afiiuence  ;  I  neither  desire,  nor  ask  it.  The 
repeated  favours  of  your  grace  truly  begin  to  alarm 
me.  I  should  not  wish  to  be  of  those  to  whom  the 
Saviour  says,  *  Woe  to  you,  ye  rich,  for  you  have 
received  your  consolation  1*  Neither  would  I  be  a 
burden  upon  your  grace,  whose  purse  must  be  in 
constant  requisition  for  so  many  importunate  ob- 
jects. Already  had  your  grace  amply  provided 
me  by  sending  me  tlie  brown  suit  ;  but,  not  to 
appear  ungrateful,  I  will  also  wear  in  honour  of 
your  grace  the  black  suit,  although  too  rich  for 
me  ;  if  it  had  not  been  a  present  from  your  electoral 
grace,  I  should  never  have  put  on  such  a  dress. 

"I  therefore  pray  your  grace  will  have  the 
goodness  to  wait  until  1  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
for  something.  This  kindness  on  your  grace's 
part  will  deprive  me  of  courage  to  intercede  for 
others,  who  may  be  far  more  worthy  of  favour. 
That  Jesus  Christ  may  recompense  your  generous 
soul,  is  the  prayer  that  I  offer  up  with  tny  whole 
heart.     Amen."  (August  17th,  1629.) 

John  the  Constant  made  a  present  to  Luther  of 
the  ancient  convent  of  the  Augustins  at  Wittem- 
berg.  The  eleetor  Augustus  bought  it  back  of  his 
heiro  in  16G4,  to  give  it  to  the  university.  (Ukert, 
t.  i.  p.  347.) 

Place*  inhalUed  by  Luther,  and  obiectt  kept  in  vene- 
ration of  hii  memory. — The  house  m  which  Luther 
was  bom,  no  longer  exists  ;  it  was  burnt  in  1689. 
At  Wartburg,  they  still  show  a  stain  of  ink  on  the 
wall  made  by  Luther  in  throwing  his  inkstand  at 
the  devil's  head.  The  cell  which  he  occupied  at 
the  convent  of  Wittemberg,  has  also  been  pre- 
served with  the  different  articles  of  furniture 
belonging  to  him.  The  walls  of  this  cell  are 
covered  with  the  names  of  visitors :  Peter  the 
Great's  name  is  to  be  seen  written  on  the  door. 
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At  Coboig  they  show  the  room  which  he  occupied 
during  the  diet  of  Augsburg  (▲.  d.  1530^. 

Luuer  used  to  wear  a  gold  ring,  with  a  small 
death's  head  in  enamel,  and  these  words,  Mon 
tape  oogUa  (Think  oft  of  death);  round  the  setting 
was  engraTed,  0  mon^  ero  mon  twi  (Death,  I  will 
be  thy  death).  This  ring  is  preserveid  at  Dresden, 
with  the  medal  of  silver-gUt  worn  by  Luther's 
wife.  On  this  medal  is  represented  a  serpent  raising 
itself  on  the  bodies  of  the  Israelites,  with  these 
words :  Serpent  exaltatut  twut  Ckrieti  crucijui  (The 
serpent  exidted  typifies  Christ  crucified).  The 
reverse  represents  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross,  with 
this  motto  :  Chrittus  moriuus  ett  pro  pececttit  noetrit 
(Christ  died  for  our  sins)  On  the  one  side  one 
reads,  D.  Mart,  LtUer.  Caterinct  tua  done  D.  II.  F. 
(A  present  from  Dr.  Martin  Luther  to  bis  wife). 
Ana  on  the  other,  QmB  nata  ett  amno  1499,  2^ 
Januarii  (Who  was  bom  Jan.  29th,  1499). 

He  had  also  a  seal,  which  he  has  himself  de- 
scribed  to  in  a  letter  to  Lazarus  Spengler: — **  Grace 
and  peace  in  Jesus  Christ.  Dear  Sir  and  frien^— 
You  tell  me  I  shall  please  you  by  explaining  the 
meaning  of  what  you  see  engraved  upon  my  seal 
I  proceed,  therefore,  to  acquaint  you  with  what  I 
have  had  engraved  on  it,  as  a  s^bol  of  my  faith. 
Firsty  there  is  a  black  cross,  with  a  heart  in  tlie 
centre.    This  cro«  is  to  remind  me  that  faith  in 


the  Crucified  is  our  salvation.  Whosoever  believei 
in  him  with  all  his  soul,  is  justified.  The  cross  is 
bUck,  to  signify  mortification,  the  troubles  through 
which  the  Christian  must  mas.  The  heart,  how- 
ever,  preserves  its  natural  colour,  for  the  eroai 
neither  changes  nature  nor  kills  it;    the  croa 

gives  Ufe.  Jtutut  Jide  vhU  ted  JieU  CrHeifjd.  The 
eart  is  placed  on  a  white  rose,  to  indicate  thai 
faith  gives  consolation,  joy,  and  peace  ;  the  rose  ii 
white,  not  red,  because  it  is  not  the  joy  and  peace 
of  this  world,  but  that  of  the  angelic  spirits.  White 
is  the  colour  of  spirits  and  of  an^ls.  The  rose  ii 
in  an  azure  field,  to  show  that  tliis  joy  of  the  spirit 
and  the  faith  is  a  beginning  of  that  celestial  hap- 
piness which  awaits  us,  of  which  we  already  have 
the  foretaste  in  the  hope  which  we  enjoy  of  it,  but 
the  consummation  of  which  is  yet  to  come.  Is 
the  azure  field  you  see  a  circle  of  pure  gold,  to  in- 
dicate that  the  felicity  of  heaven  isererbtfting,aDd 
as  superior  to  every  other  joy,  all  other  good,  at 
gold  is  to  all  other  metals.  May  Jesus  Clmst,  ov 
Lord,  be  with  you  unto  eternal  Ufe.  Amen.  IVom 
my  desert  at  doburg,  July  8th,  1530." 

At  Altenburg  they  preserved  for  a  long  time  the 
drinking-glass  which  was  used  by  Luther  the  bet 
time  he  visited  his  friend  Spalatin.  (Ukert,  t  L 
p.  246,  et  seqq.) 


THE    END 
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PREFACE. 


noared  to  be  necessary,  for  the  satisfac- 
lie  public,  to  prefix  to  this  work  some 
f  the  manuscripts  from  which  it  has  been 
nd  of  the  manner  in  which  they  came 
hands  of  the  editor ;  which  we  shall 
ly  do,  interwearing  therewith  such  sub- 
nformation  as  we  nave  been  able  to  col-^ 
ectii^  the  famUies  and  descendants  of 
od  lurs.  Hutchinson. 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Col.  Hntchinson 

seen  by  many  persons,  as  well  as  the 
the  possession  oi  the  late  Thoinas  Hut- 
Esq.  of  Owthorpe,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
Afidd  Woodhall,  in  Hertfordshire ;  andhe 
frequently  solicited  to  permit  them  to.b^ 
,  particularly  by  the  late  Mrs.  Catharine 
',  but  had  uniformly  refused.  This  gen- 
fing  without  issue,  tiie  editor,  his  nephew, 
some  part  of  his  estates  which  were  left 
deluding  his  mansion-house  of  Hatfield 
I.  In  we  library  he  found  the  following 
ritten  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson: — 1st. 
of  Col.  Hutchinson.  2nd.  A  book  with- 
i,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  a  kind 
irhich  she  had  kept,  and  afterwards  made 
hen  she  came  to  writo  the  Life  of  Col. 
on.  3rd.  A  fragment,  giving  an  account 
urly  part  of  her  own  life.  This  book 
>pears  to  have  been  Mrs.  Hutchinson's 
y  at  composition,  and  contains,  besides 

of  her  life  and  family,,  several  short 
'  verses,  some  finished,  some  unfinished, 
which  are  above  mediocrity.  And,  4th, 
m  treating  entirely  of  religious  subjects ; 
,  although  the  fancy  may  be  rather  too 
Inlged,  Uie  judgment  still  maintains  the 
ey,  and  sentunents  of  exalted  piety,  libe- 
td  benevolence,  are  delivered  in  terms 
dignified,  and  perspicuous. 
works  had  all  been  read,  and  marked  in 
laces  with  his  initials,  by  Julius  Hutchin- 
.  of  Owthorpe,  the  father  of  the  late 
lutehinson  Esq.  just  mentioned,  and  son 
»  Hutchinson,  Esq.  of  Owthorpe,  only 
*  Thomas  Hutchinson  by  his  second  wife, 

Catiiarine  Stanhope.  Lady  Catharine 
on  lived  to  the  age  of  102,  and  is  reported 
rtamed  her  fftculties  to  the  end  of  her  life, 
tanks  made  by  the  above-mentioned  Julius 
vOf  which  will  be  found  in  their  proper 


E laces  in  the  body  of  the  work,  are  declared  bv 
im  to  have  been  communicated  by  his  gran^ 
mother.  Lady  Catharine ;  and  as  this  lady  dwelt 
in  splendour  at  Nottingham,  and  had  ample  meant 
of  information;  as  there  is  only  one  instance 
wherein  the  veracity  of  the  biographer  is  at  aU 
driled  in  question,  and  even  in  this,  it  does  not 
appear  to  the  editor,  and  probably  may  not  to  the 
reader,  that  there  was  sufficient  ground  for  objec- 
tion ;  the  opposition  and  the  acquiescence  of  her 
gxandson  and  herself  seem  alike  to  confirm  the 
antheiiticity  and  fiuthfulness  of  the  narrative. 

CoL  Hutchinson  left  four  sons,  of  which  the 
youngest  only,  John,  left  issue  two  sons ;  and 
there  is  a  tradition  in  the  family,  that  these  two 
last  descendants  of  Col.  Hutchinson  emigrated, 
the  one  to  the  West  Indies  or  America,  the  other 
to  Russia ;  the  latter  is  said  to  have  gone  out  with 
the  command  of  a  ship  of  war  given  by  Queen 
Anne  to  the  Czar  Peter,  and  to  have  been  lost  at 
sea.  One  of  the  female  descendants  of  the  former, 
the  editor  once  met  with  by  accident  at  Portsmouth, 
and  she  spoke  with  great  warmth  of  the  veneration 
in  which  his  descendants  in  the  new  world  held 
the  memory  of  their  ancestor  Col.  Hutchinson. 
Of  the  daughters  little  more  is  known  than  that 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  addressing  one  of  her  books  of 
devotion  to  her  daughter  Mrs.  Orgill,  ascertains 
that  one  of  them  was  married  to  a  gentleman  of 
that  name. 

The  fiunily  of  Mr.  Ceorge  Hutchinson  likewise 
became  extinct  in  the  second  generation. 

Charles  Hutchinson,  only  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hutchinson  by  Lady  Cathanne  Stanhope,  married 
one  of  the  daughters  and  coheiresses  of  Sir 
Francis  Boteler,  of  Hatfield  Woodhall,  Herts ; 
which  family  behig  zealous  royalists,  and  he  soli- 
citous to  gain  their  favour,  (which  he  did  so 
effectuallv,  as  in  the  end  to  obtain  nearly  their 
whole  inneritance),  it  is  probable  that  he  gave 
small  encouraeement  or  assistance  to  the  elder 
branch  of  the  uunily  while  thev  suffered  for  their 
republican  sentiments  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
certain  that  he  purchased  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and 
her  son,  alter  the  death  of  Col.  Hutchinson,  their 
estate  at  Owthorpe,  which,  loined  to  what  his  father 
had  given  him,  and  wha^  he  obtained  by  his  mar- 
riage, raised  him  to  more  opulence  than  his  father 
had  ever  possessed ;  and  he  seems  not  to  hare 
fallen  short  of  him  in  popularity,  for  he  repre* 
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sentcd  the  town  of  Nottingliam  in  parluimcDt  from 
the  year  1690,  (bcin^  the  first  general  election 
after  the  acccMiion  of  King  William),  till  his  death. 

His  son  Julius  returned  into  that  line  of  con- 
duct and  comiexions  wbicli  was  most  natural  for 
oue  of  his  descent,  for  he  married  Betty,  daughter 
of  Col.  Norton  of  Wellow,  of  the  well-known 
patriotic  family  of  that  name  in  Hampsliirc,  and 
whose  motlicr  was  a  Fiennes.  lie  seems  to  have 
bestowed  a  very  rational  and  well-deser^-ed  atU>n- 
tiou  upon  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and 
there  u  a  tradition  in  the  family,  tliat  although  he 
had  nuaty  efaildren  of  his  own,  he  treated  with 
kindness  and  liberality  the  last  descendants  of  his 
uncle,  and  assisted  them  with  money  to  fit  them 
out  for  tlieir  emigration.  The  editor  has  seen  a 
written  memorandum  of  his,  expressing  his  regret 
at  hearing  no  more  of  them  after  tlieir  depar- 
ture. 

Fmmd  the  circumstanco  of  these,  the  only  grand- 
children of  Col.  Hutchineon,  standing  in  imcnI  of 
this  pecuniary  assistance,  from  the  mentton  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  makes  of  her  husband's  debts,  and 
from  an  expression  contained  in  that  book  which 
she  addresses  to  her  daughter  Mrs.  Orgill,  desiring 
her  not  to  despise  her  advice,  tliough  she  sees  her 
in  adversity,  it  is  highly  probable  that,  even  after 
selling  her  husband*s  estates,  the  sum  to  be  divided 
left  each  member  of  the  Ceunily  in  strait  drcum- 
Htanoesw 

Tile  affection  and  woU-merited  esteem  with 
which  Mm.  Hutchinson  speaks  of  her  brother. 
Sir  Allen  Apeley,  will  excite  an  interest  in  the 
reader  to  know  what  became  of  him  and  his  pos- 
terity :  by  two  marriages,  and  by  the  death  of  his 
grandson  in  his  minority,  the  family  of  Apsley 
entirely  merged  in  the  noble  family  of  liathurst, 
who  have  adopted  the  name  Apsloy  as  th^r  second 
title  ;  there  are  five  or  six  of  tho  family  of  Aimlcy 
entombed  in  Westminster  Abbev,  near  to  the  en- 
trance of  Henry  tho  Seventh's  Chapel. 

Ha\-ing  traced  the  manuscript  from  the  hands 
of  tho  writer  to  those  of  the  editor,  in  such  a 
mannor  as  to  establish  its  authenticity  beyond  all 
doubt;  the  next,  and  that  not  a  less  important 
point,  is  to  remove  those  objections  which  may  be 
raised  asainst  the  tendency  of  a  work  of  this  nature, 
and  to  snow  tliat  the  assumption  of  any  evil  ten- 
dency w  groundless. 

Tliat  avowed  predilection  for  a  republican  go- 
vernment, which  b  conspicuous  in  this  histor>',  as 
it  was  in  the  livc>8  of  the  persons  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  of  it,  may  perhaps  give  a  momentary 
alarm  ;  but  a  little  reflection  will  dissipate  it. 
At  the  time  when  C^il.  Hutchinson  first  entered 
on  the  great  theatre  of  life,  the  contest  was  just 
begun  between  the  partisans  of  the  divine  right  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  indispensable  obligation  of 
the  subject  to  passive  obedience  and  non-resist- 
ance, on  one  side  ;  and  the  assertors  of  the  claims 
of  the  people  to  command,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, the  public  purse,  of  the  freedom  of 
debate  in  parliament,  and  of  the  responsibility  of 
ministers,  on  tlie  other.  When  tlie  sword,  the 
Balio  Uliima  Regum^  the  lagt  appeal  qf  kings,  was 
reaorted  to  by  the  former,  and  Uie  latter  gained 
the  victory,  they  very  naturally  adopted  the  repub- 
lican system,  as  concluding,  that  persons  holding 
such  opinions  as  the  pnnoes  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  and  their  adherents   did,    would   never 


concede  to  them  their  franchises,  but  wit! 
intention  to  resume  them,  whenever  they 
recover  power  enough  to  i^mpt  it  with  s 
Hie  event  fully  justified  this*  conclusion  ; 
is  now  evident  to  all,  that  the  only  thing 
could  ever  give  this  nation  permanent  tn 
lity,  and  put  an  end  to  those  heartbumings 
either  openly  or  covertly  had  existed  ctci 
the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  was  an  < 
compact  between  king  and  people,  which  i 
date  indeed  from  the  revolution  in  168 
obtained  its  consummation  at  the  fortunate 
sion  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  when  the 
the  monarch,  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  1 
identified  and  established  on  one  comnun 
Of  this  truly  may  be  said. 

Quod  optanti  Divum  permitterc  nemo 
Auderct,  volvcnda  dies  en  atiulit  ultrdb 

What  to  bis  vot'ry  not  a  God  dared  pitiaisi 
Itevnlvioff ; 


No  one  will  pretend  thai  such  an 
within  the  reach  of  human  foresighi ;  of 
the  only  remedy  then  attainable  was  wpp 
the  disorder  of  the  state.  Upon  a  lair  re* 
the  contest  it  will  be  seen  that  what  the  Tc 
the  Courtier  of  the  present  day,  the  fHend  < 
the  flatterer  of  kingly  power,  admits  as  a 
were  the  grand  desiderata  of  tho  Whig  ■ 
Patriot  of  those  times,  and  that  what  wa 
cried  out  upon  as  (bring  encroaehmenti  oc 
as  the  most  moderate  and  unqnestioDed 
Not  to  deceive  ourselves  then  with  won 
attach  our  minds  to  names  instead  of 
although  the  government  under  which  w«  ] 
be  termed  Imperial ;  yet  the  greater  part 
legislative  power  resting  with  the  people  i 
executive  being  vested  in  a  chief  magtstni 
is  under  so  manv  limitations  that  he  suems 
in  that  situation  ver^'  much  more  for  the  ei 
weal,  the  public  benefit,  than  his  own  < 
advantage,  it  must  be  allowed  to  come  op 
Hutchinson's  favourite  idea  of  a  republie 
beneficial  purposes,  and  would  assuredly 
less  acceptable  to  him,  for  that  the  hex 
succession  would  be  found  to  repress  thai 
vcscence  of  individual  ambition  which  it  i 
study  and  the  labour  of  his  life  to  keep 
Possessing  himself,  but  finding  not  in  othi 
virtue  worthy  of  and  esBentiiU  to  a  repal 
would  gladly  have  taken  shelter  under 
limited  monarchy,  nnd  of  such  a  one  he 
unquestionably  liave  been  a  lo^nl  subject,  a 
ous  aiisertor. 

The  Puritanism  which  appcnrs  in  the  sto 
actuated  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Huteliiz 
through  life,  may  be  accounted  for  on  ml 
similar  ground  with  his  predilection  for  a  n 

The  puritanic  turn  of  thought  and  style 
prcssion  had  been  adopted  by  tho  vindiei 
religious  fretnlom  and  right  of  inquiry,  wilt 
the  champions  of  civil  liberty  naturally  mM 
mon  cause.  Divinity  as  a  science  was  a 
then  in  vogue,  and  seems  to  have  tinetin 
conversations  and  writings  of  the  greater 
society.  In  this  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  In 
couraged  by  his  father,  whose  library  soha 
his  fiEunily  scat  of  Owthorpe  till  abovt  ti 
1755,  and  contained  a  vast  number  of  folio  t 
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of  pokmieal  dhrinity.  A  study  enyironed  with 
many  dttogen !  and  which  led  Col.  Hutehiiuoii  into 
irhiteTer  emm  he  was  gaihy  of.  On  another 
hand  the  miaiflten  of  the  established  church  in 
Unm  tfanea  preaehed  op  the  prerogative  in  all  its 
cxtramganoe,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  jointly 
and  iBsepambly  implicit  &ith  in,  and  unquialified 
obedknce  to,  the  chorch  and  king  (still  giving 
the  dmreh  the  precedency) ;  whilst  the  hiymen 
of  tbeir  party  practised,  and  even  professed,  a 
told  diasolnteneM  of  life :  so  that  those  who  were 
davea  in  principle,  were  libertines  in  nractice ; 
while  ttoae  who  were  deemed  rebels  by  tne  court, 
and  latitadinarians  by  the  hierarchy,  were  rigorisa 
iu  reKgloa  and  morality. 

This  eontmiety  produced  a  constant  and  inoes- 
raat  oppoation,  augmented  the  vehemence  of  an- 
tipalhjy  fofrtified  prejudice,  and  seemed  almost  to 
JMttff  bigotry.  But  from  this  ( bigotry)  we  are  bound 
to  exculpate  CoL  Hutchinson.    The  Independents, 
to  whose  party,if  a  man  of  so  much  candour  and  libe- 
rality can  be  nid  to  be  of  any  party,  he  belonged, 
proeesded  upon  that  principle,  which,  how  general 
MWfer  it  ought  to  be  is  however  unfortunately 
very  imeonmioD,  of  allowing  to  all  that  liberty  oif 
rassLiiiDee  they  demanded  for  themselves.    Ac- 
cuwMsgly  they  began  by  desiring  only  an  act  *  to 
be  psBBfid  ''for  taking  away  all  coercive  power, 
awority,  and  jurisdiction,  from  bishops,  extend- 
ing to  cavil  peimhies,"  &c.    It  was  not  till  after 
twy  amr  the  extreme  pertinaciousness  of  the  king 
fa>  iiitnin  the  bishops  as  instruments  at  a  future 
opportmuty  for  remounting  his  system  of  arbitrary 
asay,  and  that  *'  the  pr&tical  party  about  him 
onvatledwithhim  to  refuse  an  accommodation,  and 
■atBacd  his  crown  and  life,  rather  tlian  diminish 
their  neatness  and  power  to  persecute  others," 
iSbat  tbej  insisted  on  the  abolition  of  the  orderf. 
It  was  quite  a  different  party,  that  of  the  rigid 
Presbyterians,   and    peculiarly  their    ministers, 
*iHr>  cried  out  against  the  tjTanny  of  the  bishops 
only  that  they  might  get  the  power  into  their  own 
hands,  and,  without  the  name,  might  exercise  tho 
aathontyt  of  popes."     That,    matead  of  this 
power  Deiag  irrevocably  and  immoveably  estab- 
ndied  over  us,  we  are  now  governed  by  the  mildest 
dvreh  discipline  in  the  universe,  we  owe  to  these 
Independents  !  Col.  Hutchinson  in  particular,  if 
he  had  Ihred  in  times  like  ours, "  when  bishops  and 
»■"'■»■'"  desire  only  to  be  helperB,§ not  lords  over 
the  eoDSciences  of^^  God's  people,"  would  either 
have  been  a  conforming  member  of  the  church  of 
fingiud,  or  at  most  Imve  only  dissented  from  it 
in  fisw  things,  and  that  with  modesty  and  modera- 
tion.   For  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  after 
having  suffered  provocation  and  persecution  from 
fathofic,  ^iaoopalian,   and    presbyterian,   when 
power  came  into  his  own  hands,  he  treated  all 
with  lenity,  and  to  the  worthy  persons  of  all  sects 
lodparties  extended  his  protection. 

we  have  next  to  consider  a  part  of  the  conduct 
of  CoL  Hutchinson  which  will  bo  the  most  gener- 

*  Articles  of  the  army,  Rushworth,  vol.  vii.  p.  731. 

t  The  worOs  of  Whitelook,  p.  340»  where  he  regrets  that 
fbeldag^  chaplaina  prevailed  with  him  beyond  the  paiUa- 
ment'a  ornnmlarionera  or  his  own  Judgmmt. 

t  Tide  Letter  of  Irving,  laird  of  Drum,  and  his  appeal  to 
GoL  Overton ;  Whltelock,  p.  BBS. 

I  Words  of  Cromwell  in  his  letter  to  Soots  mfniatflni, 
wUWIofllt,  pk  433k 


ally  blamed,  and  is  the  least  capable  of  deHanoe^ 
the  condemnation  of  Charles  the  First.  To  speak 
of  the  justice  of  such  a  measure  in  a  legal  point  of 
view  would  be  a  mockery ;  nothing  but  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  very  fmmdations  of  the  state,  and 
a  war  of  its  elements,  could  let  in  the  possibiiity 
of  such  a  procedure.  Amidst  tho  tempest  and 
darkness  which  then  involved  the  whole  political 
horizon,  it  savours  of  presumption  to  decide  what 
measures  were  right,  expedient,  or  even  noeee 
sary :  this  much  alone  may  safely  be  asserted, 
that  the  king  and  his  friends  during  the  oontest| 
and  still  more  after  it  was  virtuallv  ended  by  the 
battle  of  Nasoby,  maintained  such  a  conduct  as 
rendered  his  destruction  inevitable  ;  but  the  r^* 
mark  of  Whitelock,  p.  363,  seems  no  less  just  than 
ingenious  ;  ^  that  such  an  irregular  and  unheard 
of  bumni'ss  should  havo  been  left  to  that  irregular 
set  of  men,  the  army,  who  urged  it  on."  The^ 
however,  were  determined  to  throw  the  odium  on 
others,  or  at  least  draw  others  in  to  share  it. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  though  some  may  blame,  many 
more  will  pity,  a  man  such  as  Col.  Hutchinson, 
who  found  or  conceived  himself  reduced  to  the 
cruel  alternative  of  permitting  all  that  system  of 
liberty,  civil  and  religious,  to  the  establishment 
of  which  he  had  devoted  all  his  faculties,  and  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  existence,  to  be  ridced  upon 
the  good  faith  of  a  man  whose  misfortune  it  was 
(to  say  no  worse)  to  be  environed  by  deagning 
and  ambitious  persons,  who  rendered  all  his  vir- 
tues abortive,  and  made  all  afraid  to  trust  him,  or 
of  signing  a  sentence  which  has  since  been  called 
a  murder,  and  the  undergoing  it  a  martyrdom  1 
At  any  rate  it  would  be  highly  ungracious  and  un- 
grateful in  us,  while  we  enjoy  in  our  well-balanced 
constitution  the  benefits  derived  to  us  from  the 
virtue,  the  energy,  the  sufferings,  and  even  the 
faults  of  our  ancei^tors,  to  pass  a  severe  censure 
on  their  conduct ;  for  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  remembrance  of  his  father's  fate  influenced 
James  the  Second  to  yield  so  easy  and  bloodless  a 
victory  to  his  opponents,  and  leave  them  to  settle 
the  constitution  amidst  calm  and  sober  counsels. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  bound  to  ascribe  many  of 
the  oversights  of  those  first  founders  of  our  liber- 
ties to  a  precipitancy  forced  on  them  by  urgent 
circumstances,  to  cast  a  veil  over  their  imperfec- 
tions, and  cherish  their  memory  with  thankfulnesB. 

So  much  having  been  said  for  tho  purpose  of 
obviating  misapprehension  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
work,  it  may  be  further  expected  that  some  merit 
or  utility  should  be  shown,  to  justify  the  editor 
in  presenting  it  to  the  public  notice.  Being  not 
the  child  of  his  brain  and  fancy,  but  of  his  adop 
tion  and  judgment,  he  may  be  supposed  to  view 
it  with  so  much  the  less  partiality,  and  allowed 
to  speak  of  it  with  so  much  the  more  freedom. 

The  only  ends  for  which  any  book  can  reason 
ably  be  published,  are  to  inform,  to  amuse,  or  to 
improve:  but  unless  many  persons  of  highly 
reputed  judgment  are  mistaken  as  well  as  our- 
selves, this  work  will  be  found  to  attain  all  three 
of  them.  In  point  of  amusement,  perhaps  novelty 
or  curiosity  holds  the  foremost  rank ;  and  surely 
we  risk  littlo  in  saying  that  a  history  of  a  period 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  British  annals,  written 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  by  a  lady  of 
elevated  birth,  of  a  most  comprehensive  and 
highly  cultivated  mindy  herself  a  witness  of  ma^y 
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of  the  scenra  she  describes,  and  active  in  several 
(kf  them,  is  a  literar}'  cariosity  of  no  mean  sort. 

As  to  information,  although  there  are  many 
histories  of  the  same  period,  Uiere  is  not  one  tliat 
is  generally  esteemed  satisfkctory ;  most  of  them 
carry  evident  marks  of  prejudice  or  partiality; 
nor  were  any  of  those  which  are  now  read,  written 
at  or  near  the  time,  or  by  persons  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  well  acquainted  with  what 
was  passing,  except  that  of  Clarendon.  But  any 
<Hie  who  should  take  the  pains,  which  the  editor 
has  done,  to  examine  Clarendon's  State  Papers, 
would  find  therein  documents  much  better  calcu- 
lated to  supiK)rt  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  representation 
of  affairs  than  that  which  he  himself  has  given. 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  m-riting  from  a  motive  which 
will  very  seldom  be  found  to  induce  any  one  to 
take  so  much  trouble,  that  of  giving  her  children, 
and  eq>ecially  her  eldest  son,  ttien  about  to  enter 
on  the  stage  of  life,  a  true  notion  of  those  event- 
ful scenes  which  had  just  been  passing  before  her 
eyes,  and  which  she  well  judged  must  be  followed 
by  others  not  less  interesting  to  the  same  cause 
and  persons,  will  surely  be  thought  to  have  pos- 
sessed both  the  means  and  the  inclination  to  paint 
with  truth  and  correctness :  in  effect  she  will  be 
seen  to  exhibit  such  a  faithful,  natural,  and  lively 
picture  of  the  public  mind  and  manners,  taken 
sometimes  in  lai^r,  sometimes  in  smaller  groups, 
as  will  give  a  more  satisfactory  view  to  an  ob' 
servant  reader  than  lie  will  an^'where  else  dis- 
cover. He  will  be  further  pleased  to  see  avoided 
the  most  common  error  of  historians,  that  of 
displaying  the  paradoxical  and  the  marvellous, 
both  in  persons  and  things.  But  surely  the  use 
of  history  being  to  instruct  the  present  and  future 
ages  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  a  wisli  to  excite  and  leave 
the  reader  in  astonisluuent,  which  instead  of 
assisting,  can  only  confound  his  judgment.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  on  the  contrary,  has  made  it  her 
business,  and  that  very  successfully,  to  account  by 
common  and  easy  causes  for  many  of  those  actions 
and  effects  which  others  have  left  unaccounted 
for,  and  only  to  be  gazed  at  in  unmeaning  wonder; 
or,  in  attempting  to  account  for  them,  have  em- 
ployed vain  subtilty  or  groundless  conjecture. 
she  has  likewise  not  merely  described  the  parties 
in  the  state  by  their  general  character,  but  deline- 
ated them  in  tfieir  mintUe  ramificatioTU,  and  thus 
enabled  us  to  trace  the  springs,  and  discover  the 
reasonableness,  of  many  of  those  proceedings 
which  had  hitherto  seemed  incongruous  and  in- 
consistent. 

But  the  greater  merit  shall  appear  in  this  work 
as  a  historv,  the  greater  ynll  be  the  regret  that 
the  writer  did  not  dedicate  more  of  her  attention 
to  render  it  complete  and  full,  instead  of  summar}'. 

However,  tlie  most  numerous  class  of  readers 
are  the  lovers  of  biography,  and  to  these  it  has 
of  late  been  the  practice  of  historians  to  address 
themselves,  as  Lyttleton  in  his  Life  of  Henry  the 
Second,  Robertson  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  Roscoe  of 
Leo  the  Tenth,  and  many  minor  writers.  Perhaps 
the  prevalence  of  this  predilection  may  be  traced 
io  tne  circumstance  of  the  reader's  thus  feeling 
himself  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  party  in  the  transac- 
tions which  are  recounted.  A  person  of  this  taste 
will,  it  is  hoped,  here  have  his  wishes  completely 
l(ntified;  for  he  will,  in  fuicy,  have  lived  in 


times,  and  witnessed  scenes,  the  most  interatmg 
that  can  be  imagined  to  the  homan  mind,  espe- 
cially the  mind  of  an  Englishman ;  he  will  have 
conversed  with  persons  the  most  celebrated  and 
extraordinary,  whom  one  party  represent  as  facxoet 
and  demigods,  the  other  as  demons,  bat  whom, 
having  had  opportunity  to  view  close  at  hand,  he 
will  judge  to  have  been  truly  great  men,  and  tm 
have  carried  at  once  to  a  high  degree  of  perfee^ 
tion  the  characters  of  the  warrior,  the  politietana 
the  legislator,  and  the  philosopher ;  yet  to  hav^ 
had  their  great  qualifications  alloyed  bv  sudi  fisil* 
ings,  and  principally  the  want  of  moderatioii,  am 
defeated  their  grand  designs.    He  will  have  ac> 
companicd  the  liero  of  the  tale,  not  only  throngix 
all  the  ages  of  life,  but  through  almost  every 
situation  in  society,  from  the  lowest  that  can 
become  noticeable,  which  Mrs.  Hutchinson  calls 
the  even  ground  of  a  gentleman ;  to  the  higfaeet 
which  his  principles  permitted  him  to  aspire  to, 
that  of  a  counsellor  of  state,  in  a  large  and  flou- 
rishing republic;  he  will  have  seen  him  mark  each 
with  the  exercise  of  its  appropriate  grace  or 
virtue,  and  so  completely  to  have  adapted  him- 
self to  each  department,  as  to  appear  alwnys  to 
move  in  the  sphere  most  natund  to  him:  and. 
finally,  to  have  maintained  so  steady  a  ooune 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  proq>erity  and 
adversity,  as  enabled  him,  though  he  could  neithei 
control  the  conduct  of  his  coadjutors,  nor  stem 
the  fluctuating  tides  of  fortime  or  popular  opinioiij 
yet  to  preserve  for  himself  not  only  the  great  and 
mexhaustible  resource  of  a  good  conacienee,  bat 
even  the  unanimous  esteem  of  the  great  aaaembly 
of  the  nation,  when  they  agreed  in  no  other  thing 
he  will  no  doubt  be  sensible  that  such  a  ''^aragtw 
is  rare,  but  he  will  perceive  such  a  conaiirtsney 
and  harmony  of  parts  as  to  make  him  deem  the 
whole  easy  of  belief,  and  conclude  that  audi  a 
one  would  be  even  more  difficult  to  feign  than  te 
find :  he  will  hence  bo  led  to  concur  with  ns  in 
asserting,  that  it  is  much  more  efficacious  and 
conducive  to  improvement  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  morality  thus  to  hold  forth  a  great  ex- 
ample in  real  life,  and  to  elicit  principles  from 
practice,  than  first  to  feign  a  sentiment,  and  then 
actions  and  events  to  support  it,  as  haa  been  done 
both  by  ancients  and  modems,  from  the  Hennks 
of  Prodicus  to  the  Grandison  of  Richardson.    Nor 
has  tlie  skill  and  attention  of  our  author  been 
confinod  to  the  portraying  of  her  principal  dia- 
racter,  she  lias  equally  succeeded  m  the  deline- 
ation of  the  subordinate  ones ;  so  that  whenever 
their  speeches  or  actions  are  brought  afresh  bdKne 
our  view,  we  need  not  that  they  liiould  be  named 
in  order  to  ^^cognise  the  personage ;  and  both  in 
this  department,  and  in  that  of  &9  devdopment 
of  the  intrigues  which  she  occasionaUy  lays  open 
to  us,  we  slmll  acknowledge  the  advantage  of  ner 
adding  to  the  vigour  of  a  masculine  onderstandiQg, 
the  nice  feeling  and  dJaofimination,  the  ddieate 
touch  of  the  pencil  of  a  female. 

As  to  the  style  and  phraseology,  there  are  so 
few  prose  writings  of  a  prior  or  coeral  dale  now 
read,  that  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  point  out  any 
whidi  could  have  served  her  for  moads,  or  ns  for 
a  standard  of  comparison ;  nor  does  it  so  modi 
appear  to  us  to  bear  the  stamp  of  any  r**'*»<H^ 
age,  as  by  its  simplidtTy  tofoiAenej,  naA  ffb- 
priety,  to  be  worthy  of  imrtatioa  m  nH  ^ 
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win  l>e  found  that  are  un- 
or  ued  in  an  nnoommon  sense,  but 
thej  mre  sueli  as  are  justified  by  classical  pro- 
priety, and,  had  her  book  been  published,  would 
probably  have  been  adopted  and  brought  into 


We  eondnde  with  expressing  a  confident  hope 
IhtA  the  public  will  find  this  memoir  to  be  such 
as  we  first  announced  it,  a  fiuthful  image  of  the 
mode  of  thinking  in  those  days  of  which  it  treats, 
an  interesting  uid  new  specimen  of  private  and 
poblie  character,  of  general  and  individual  bio- 
gn|diy,  and  that  reconunended  as  it  comes  by 
cleiunieai  of  discernment,  strength  and  candour  of 
judgment  simplicity,  and  perspicuity  of  narrative, 
pure,  amkUkle,  and  christian  morality,  sentiments 


at  once  tender  and  elevated,  conveyed  in  langnase 
elegant,  expressive,  and  claasical,  oeeasionaUy 
embellished  with  apposite,  impressive,  and  welf- 
supported  figures,  it  will  be  found  to  afford  plea- 
sure and  instruction  to  every  class  of  readers. 

The  ladies  will  feel  that  it  carries  with  it  all 
the  interest  of  a  novel,  strengthened  with  the 
authenticity  of  real  history ;  they  will  no  doubt 
feel  an  additional  satisfaction  in  learning,  that 
though  the  author  added  to  the  erudition  of  the 
scholar,  the  research  of  the  philosopher,  ^he  poli- 
tician, and  even  the  divine,  the  zeal  and  magnani- 
mity of  a  patriot;  yet  she  descended  frcmi  all 
these  elevations  to  perform,  in  the  most  ^lemplary 
manner,  the  functions  of  a  wife,  a  mother,  and 
mistress  of  a  family. 


THE 

LIFE    OF    MRS.    LUCY    HUTCHINSON, 

WRITTEN  BY  HERSELF. 


A   FaAOU£LNT. 


The  Almighty  Author  oi  all  beings,  in   his 
nrioDS  providences,   whereby  he  conducts  the 
lives  of  men  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  exer- 
eises  no  leas  wisdom  and  goodness  than  he  mani- 
lests  power  and  greatness  in  their  creation  ;  but 
sodi  IS  the  stupiiuty  of  blind  mortals,  that  instead 
of  employing  their  studies  in  these   admirable 
books  of  providence,  wherein  Grod  daily  exhibits 
to  us  glorious  characters  of  his  love,  kindness, 
wisdom  and  justice,  they  ungratefully  regard  them 
not,  and  call  the  most  wonderful  operations  of  the 
great  God,  the  common  accidents  of  human  life, 
«speeiaUy  if  they  be  such  as  are  usual,  and  exer- 
cised  towards  them  in  ages  wherein  they  are  not 
very  capable  of  observation,  and  whereon  they 
sddom  employ  any  reflection  ;  for  in  things  great 
and  extraordinary,  some  perhaps  will  take  notice 
of  God's  woridng,  who  either  forget  or  believe  not 
that  he  takes  as  well  a  care  and  account  of  their 
eraallestooncemments,  even  the  hairs  of  their  heads. 
Finding  myself  in  some  kind  guilty  of  this 
general  neglect,  I  thought  it  might  be  a  means  to 
stir  np  my  thankfulness  for  things  past,  and  to 
encourage  my  faith  for  the  future,  if  I  recollected, 
as  mnen  as  I  have  heard  or  can  remember,  of 
the  passages  of  my  youth,  and  the  general  and 
paruenlar  providences    exercised   towards    me, 
bodi  in  the  entarance  and  progress  of  my  life. 
Herein  I  meet  with  so  many  special  indulgences 
as  require  a  distinct  consideration, 'they  bcmg  all 
of  them  to  be  regarded  as  talents  intrusted  to  ray 
improvement  for  God's  glory.     The  parents  by 
whom  I  received  my  life,  the  places  where  I  began 
and  continued  it,  the  time  when  I  ^-as  brought 
forth  to  be  a  witness  of  God*s  wonderful  workings 
in  the  earth,  the  rank  that  was  given  me  in  my 
generation,  and  the  advantages  I  received  in  my 
person,  each  of  them  carries  along  with  it  many 
mercies  which  are  above  my  utterance,  and  as 
they  give  me  infinite  cause  of  glorifying  God's 
I     eoodness,  so  I  cannot  reflect  on  them  without  deep 
\    nomiliation  for  the  small  improvement  I   have 
made  of  so  rich  a  stock  ;  which  that  I  may  yet  by 


God's  grace  better  employ,  I  shall  recal  and 
seriously  ponder ;  and  first,  as  far  as  I  have  sinee 
learnt,  set  down  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
place  of  my  nativity  at  that  time  when  I  was  sent 
into  the  world.  It  was  on  the  29th  day  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1619-20,  that  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  the  principal  city  of  the  English  isle, 
I  was,  about  4  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  brought 
forth  to  behold  the  ensuing  light  My  lather  was 
Sir  Allen  Apsley,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don; my  mother,  his  third  wife,  was  Lucy,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Sir  John  St.  John,  of  Lidiard 
Tregooze,  in  Wiltshire,  by  his  second  wife.  My 
father  had  then  living  a  son  and  a  daughter  by  his 
former  wive^  and  by  my  mother  three  sons,  I 
being  her  eldest  daughter.  The  land  was  then  at 
peace  (it  being  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  king  James)  if  that  quietness  may  be  called  a 
peace,  which  was  rather  like  the  calm  and  smooth 
surface  of  the  sea,  whose  dark  womb  is  already 
impregnated  of  a  horrid  tempest. 

Whoever  considers  England,  will  find  it  no  small 
favour  of  Grod  to  have  been  made  one  of  its  natives, 
both  upon  spiritual  and  outward  accounts.  The 
happiness  of  the  soil  and  air  contribute  all  things 
that  are  necessary  to  the  use  or  delight  of  mairs 
life.  The  celebrated  glory  of  this  isle's  inhabitantB 
ever  since  they  received  a  mention  in  history 
confers  some  honour  upon  every  one  of  her 
children,  and  with  it  an  obligation  to  continue  in 
that  magnanimity  and  virtue,  which  hath  famed 
this  island,  and  raised  her  head  in  glory  higher 
than  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent. Britain  hath  been  as  a  guden  enclosed, 
wherein  all  things  that  man  can  wish,  to  make  a 
pleasant  life,  are  planted  and  grow  in  her  own 
soil,  and  whatsoever  foreign  countries  yield  to 
increase  admiration  and  delight,  are  brought  in 
by  her  fleets.  The  people,  by  the  plenty  of  their 
country,  not  being  forced  to  toil  for  bread,  have 
ever  addicted  themselves  to  more  generous  em- 
ployments, and  been  reckoned,  almost  in  all  ages, 
as  valiant  warriors  as  any  part  of  the  world  sent 
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forth  :  inaomuch  Uiat  the  greatest  B4}iiiaii  eap- 
tains  thoBght  it  not  onwortliy  of  their  expeditiouB, 
aad  took  great  glory  in  triumphB  for  imperfect 
oonquests.  Lucan  upbraidB  Julius  Cteear  for  re- 
tumiag  hence  with  a  repulne,  and  it  was  two 
taundrad  yean  before  the  land  could  be  reduced 
into  a  Roman  province,  which  at  length  was  done  ; 
and  auch  of  the  nation,  then  called  Picts,  as 
leonied  serritude,  were  driven  into  the  barren 
eoontry  of  Scotland,  where  they  have  ever  since 
rsBMuned  a  perpetual  trouble  to  the  successive  in- 
k^k;^i»>*«  of  this  fdace.  The  Tritons,  that  thought 
It  better  to  work  for  their  conquoors  in  a  good 
land,  than  to  have  the  freedom  to  starve  in  a  cold 
and  barren  quarter,  were  by  degrees  fetched 
away,  and  wasttnl  in  the  civil  broils  of  these 
Roman  lords,  till  the  land,  almost  depopulated,  lay 
open  to  the  incursions  of  ever}*  borderer,  and  were 
forced  to  call  a  Htout  warlike  people,  the  Saxons, 
out  of  Germany,  to  their  assistanct*.  Tliesc  wil- 
lingly came  at  their  call,  but  were  not  m  easily 
sent  out  again,  nor  persuaded  to  let  their  hosts 
inhabit  with  them,  for  they  drove  the  Britons 
into  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  seated  them- 
selves in  those  pleasant  countries  which,  from  the 
new  nuisters,  received  a  new  name,  and  ever  »mce 
retained  it,  being  called  Enj^land  ;  on  which  the 
warlike  Dane  m^le  many  attempts,  witli  various 
neceas ;  but  after  about  two  or  tlircehundrcd  years' 
Tain  contest,  they  were  for  ever  driven  out  with 
abune  and  loss,  and  the  Saxon  heptarchy  melti^l 
into  a  monarchy^  which  continuod  till  the  super- 
stitioiiB  prince,  who  was  sainted  for  his  ungodly 
chastity,  left  on  empty  throne  to  him  that  could  seize 
it.  He  who  first  set  up  his  standard  in  it,  could  not 
hold  it,  bnt  witli  his  life  left  it  again  for  the  Norman 
naurper,  who,  partly  by  violence,  partly  by  lalse- 
bood,  laid  here  the  foundation  of  his  monarchy  in 
the  people*s  blood,  in  which  it  hatli  swum  about 
five  nunidred  years,  till  tlie  flood  tliat  bore  it  was 
plou^ed  into  such  deep  furrows  as  had  almost 
sunk  the  proud  vessel.  Of  those  Saxons  that  re- 
mained subjects  to  the  Norman  cbnqueror,  my 
lather's  iamily  dcsct^ided ;  of  those  Normans 
that  came  in  with  him,  my  mother*s  was  derived  ; 
both  of  them,  as  all  the  rest  in  England,  contract- 
ing such  affinity,  by  mutual  marriages,  tliat  the 
distinction  remained  but  a  short  space  ;  Normans 
and  Saxons  becoming  one  people,  who  by  their 
valour  gpew  terrible  to  all  the  neighbouring 
princes,  and  Jiave  not  only  bravely  acquitted  tliem- 
sclves  in  their  own  defence,  but  have  shown 
abroad  how  easily  they  could  sul>due  the  world  ; 
if  they  did  not  prefer  tlie  quiet  enjoyment  of  their 
own  part  above  the  conquest  of  the  whole. 

Better  laws  and  a  happier  constitution  of  govern- 
ment no  nation  ever  enjoyed,  it  being  a  mixtun^ 
of  monarchy,  aristocracy  and  denio<,*racy,  with 
auffieient  fences  against  the  pest  of  i-v9ry  one  of 
those  forms,  tyranny,  faction,  and  confusion  ;  yet 
is  it  not  possible  for  man  to  devisi'  such  just  and 
excellent  bounds  as  will  keep  in  wild  ambition, 
when  princes*  flatterers  encourag(>  that  beast  to 
break  his  fence,  which  it  lioth  often  done,  with 
miserable  consequences  both  to  the  prince  and 
people  ;  but  could  never  in  any  age  so  tread  down 
popular  liberty,  but  that  it  rose  again  witli  rt*newi><l 
vigour,  till  at  length  it  trod  on  tliosc  tliat  tram- 
pled it  before.  .\Dd  in  the  just  bounds  wherein 
ar  kings  were  so  well  hedged  in,  the  suzroanding 


princes  liave  with  terror  seen  the  icproof  ^f 
usurpations  over  their  free  brethren,  wbon  tfaaj 
rule  rather  as  slaves  than  sabiecta,  and  am  €d|pr 
served  for  fear,  but  not  for  love ;  whereaa  1km 
people  have  ever  been  as  affectionate  to  good,  as 
unpliable  to  bad,  sovereigns. 

Nor  is  it  only  valour  a^  generaaity  that  rmmmn 
this  nation ;  in  arts  we  have  advanced  eqpal  le 
our  neighbours,  and  in  those  that  are  moal  eawel 
lent,  exceeded  them.  The  «t>rid  hath  not  jieUed 
men  more  famous  in  navigation,  nor  afaipa  better 
built  or  furoiehed.  Anieultiire  is  ai  higi  iiha^i 
practised ;  the  English  archery  were  the  tenw 
of  Christendom,  and  their  cloths  the  omammt : 
but  these  low  things  bounded  not  their  grsat 
spirits,  in  all  ages  it  hath  yielded  men  aa  fimnni 
in  all  kinds  of  learning,  as  Greece  or  Italy  can 
boast  of.  And  to  complete  the  crown  oi  aU 
their  glory,  reflected  from  the  lustre  of  their  in- 
genuity, valour,  wit,  learning,  justice,  wealth,  and 
bounty,  their  piety  and  devotion  to  God,  and  hia 
worship,  hath  made  them  one  of  the  most  truly 
noble  nations  in  the  christian  world.  Crod  having 
OS  it  were  enclosed  a  people  hero,  out  of  the  waste 
common  of  the  worid,  to  serve  him  with  a  pure 
and  undefiled  worship.  Lucius  the  British  Icing 
was  one  of  the  first  monarchs  of  the  earth  that 
received  the  faitli  of  Christ  into  hia  heart  and 
kingdom  ;  Ilenry  the  eiglith,  the  firrt  prince  that 
broke  the  antidiristian  yoke  off  from  his  own  and 
his  subjects'  necks.  Here  it  was  that  the  fint 
christian  Emperor  received  his  crown ;  here  be- 
gan tlie  early  dawn  of  gospel  Msh^  by  WiddliSi 
and  other  faithful  witnesses,  whom  God  raised 
up  after  the  black  and  horrid  nudnigfat  of  aati- 
christianism,  and  a  more  plentiful  harreat  of 
devout  confessors,  constant  martyrs,  and  holy 
worsliippers  of  God,  hath  not  grown  in  any  field 
of  the  church,  throughout  all  ages,  than  thoae 
whom  God  liath  here  glorified  his  name  and  gospel 
by.  Yet  hatli  not  tliis  wheat  been  withont  Ite 
tares.  God,  in  comparison  with  other  eountrie^ 
liatli  made  this  as  a  paradise,  so,  to  complete  the 
]>arallel,  die  sexpent  hath  in  all  times  been  hnqr 
to  seduce,  and  not  unsuccessful,  ever  atirriDg  op 
upposers  to  die  infant  troths  of  Christ. 

No  sooner  was  the  faith  of  Christ  cmbraoed  in 
this  nation,  but  the  neighbouring  heathens  invaded 
the  innocent  christians,  and  slaughtered  multi- 
tudes of  them  ;  and  when,  by  the  mercy  of  God, 
the  conquering  pagans  were  afterwards  convertedy 
and  that  there  were  none  left  to  oppose  the  name 
of  Clirist  with  open  hostility  ;  then  the  subtle  ssr- 
pent  put  off  his  own  horrid  appearanocL  and 
conies  out  in  a  christian  dress  to  persecute  Christ 
in  his  poor  prophets,  that  bore  witness  against 
the  corruption  of  the  times.  This  intestine  quaixel 
liatli  liecn  more  successful  to  the  devil,  and  mote 
afilictive  to  the  church,  thui  all  open  wars^  and  I 
fear,  will  never  happily  bo  decided  till  the  Prince 
of  Peace  come  to  conclude  the  controvemy,  which 
at  the  time  of  my  birth  was  working  up  into  that 
tempest,  wherein  I  liavo  shared  many  perili^ 
many  fears,  and  many  soitoh-s,  and  many  more 
nicruios,  consolations  and  preservations,  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in  odier  places. 

From  the  pUce  of  my  birdi  I  shall  onlv  desire  . 
to  remember  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  who  hath 
caused  my  bt  to  foil  in  a  good  ground,  who  hath 
Aid  me  in  a  pleasant  pa^ure,  adhere  the  well 
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of  life  flow  to  all  that  deeiro  to  drink  of 
And  this  is  no  small  favour,  if  I  consider 
nuajpoor  people  perish  among  the  heathen, 
re  they  nerer  hear  the  name  of  Christ ;  how 
aM^y  poor  christians  Bering  np  in  countries  en- 
jlM«d  bj  TnrkiBh  and  anti-christian  tyrants, 
wbmt  mm  and  bodies  languish  under  miserable 
^davnj.  None  knows  what  mercy  it  is  to  live 
mSer  «  cood  and  wholesome  law,  that  have  not 
coaadflved  the  sad  condition  of  being  subject  to 
.the  will  of  an  unlimited  man,  and  surely  it  is  too 
iminiiil  a  sin  in  this  nation,  that  the  common 
mtraes  of  God  to  the  whole  land  are  so  slightly 
Xfoxdedandso  nnconsiderately  passed  over  ;  cer< 
tamly  these  are  cirenmstances  wnich  much  mag- 
nify God's  loving-kindnesB  and  his  special  favour  to 
aU  duU  are  of  £igliah  birth,and  call  for  a  greater 
reliim  of  dnty  from  us  than  from  all  other  people 
cfthe  wisrid. 

Nor  is  the  place  only,  but  the  time  of  my 
^>«— *"g  into  the  world,  a  conuderable  mercy  to 
me.  It  was  not  in  the  midnight  of  popery,  nor 
in  the  dawn  of  the  gold's  restored  day,  when 
^dit  and  shades  wei«  blended  and  almost  uu- 
^nngaished,  but  when  the  sun  of  truth  was 
enyted  in  his  progress  and  hastftning  towards  a 
BM I  iiliin  gknry.  It  was  indeed  cariy  in  the  mom- 
WM^  God  oeins  pleased  to  allow  me  the  privilege 
otMholding  the  admirable  growth  of  gospel  light 
in  my  days :  and  oh !  that  my  soul  may  never 
foKI^  to  blen  and  praise  lus  name  for  the 
wgodcn  of  power  and  goodness,  wisdom  and 
tnliiy  wkidi  have  been  manifested  in  this  my 


next  blessing  I  have  to  consider  in  my 
nativity  is  my  parents,  both  of  them  pious  and 
rirtiiMis  in  their  own  conversation,  and  careful 
iMlnietocB  of  mv  youth,  not  only  by  precept  but 
earaple.  Which  if  I  had  leisure  and  ability,  I 
dwola  have  transmitted  to  my  posterity,  both  to 
pto  Hiem  the  honour  due  from  me  m  such  a 
mtefnl  memorial,  and  to  increase  my  children's 
aaprofffuent  of  the  patterns  they  set  them  ;  but 
■Boe  I  shall  detract  from  those  I  would  celebrate 
hj  my  impezfect  commemorations,  I  shall  con- 
tsDt  aijadlf  to  sum  np  some  few  things  for  my 
use,  and  let  the  rest  alone,  which  I  either 
not  or  have  forgotten,  or  cannot  worthily 


[y  grandfiitfaer  by  the  father's  side  was  a  gcn- 
of  a  competent  estate,  about  700/.  or  800/. 
a  year,  in  Sussex.  He  bcii^g  descended  of  a 
joo^ger  honse,  had  his  residence  at  a  place  called 
ndboiVNigli ;  the  family  out  of  which  he  came 
«li  an  Apelev,  of  Apsley,  a  town  where  they  had 
besn  seated  before  tlie  Conquest,  and  ever  since 
coniiniied  till  of  late,  the  last  heir  male  of  that 
cUsrt  hoose,  being  the  son  of  Sir  Edward  Apsley; 
ii  dead  without  issue,  and  his  estate  gone  with  his 
•rtei's  daughters  into  other  families.  Particu- 
Ittities  concerning  my  father's  kindred  or  country 
I  sever  knew  much  of,  by  reason  of  my  youth  at 
thb  time  of  his  death,  and  my  education  iu  far 
^irtant  places,  only  in  general  I  have  heard  tliat 
By  grand&ther  was  a  man  well  i*eputed  and  T>e- 
"ved  in  his  country,  and  that  it  had  been  such  a 
continued  custom  for  my  ancestors  to  take  wives 
*k  home,  that  there  was  scarce  a  family  of  any 
■ote  in  Sussex,  to  which  they  were  not  by  inter- 
nearly  rclate»I :    but  1  was  m>'se^f  a 


stranger  to  them  all,  except  my  Lord  Goiiqg,  wlio 
living  at  court,  I  have  seen  with  my  fiUher,  and 
heard  of  him,  because  he  was  appointed  one  of 
my  father's  excoutors,  though  ho  declined  the 
trouble.  My  grandfather  had  seven  sons,  of  which 
my  father  was  the  youngest :  to  the  eldest  he  gave 
his  whole  estate,  and  to  the  rest,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  times,  slight  annuities.  The  eldest 
brother  married  to  a  gentlewoman  of  a  good 
family,  and  by  her  had  only  one  son,  whose  mother 
4ying,  my  uncle  married  himself  again  to  one  of 
his  own  maids,  and  by  her  had  three  more  sons, 
whom,  with  their  mother,  my  cousin  William 
Apsley,  the  son  of  the  first  wife,  held  in  such  con- 
tempt, that  a  great  while  afier,  dving  without 
children,  he  gave  his  estate  of  inheritance  to  my 
father  and  two  of  my  brothers,  except  about 
100/.  a  year  to  the  eldest  of  his  half  brothers,  and 
annuities  of  30/.  a-piece  to  the  three  for  their  lives. 
He  died  before  I  was  bom,  but  I  have  heard  very 
honourable  mention  of  hun  in  our  family  ;  the 
rest  of  my  father's  brothers  went  into  the  wars 
in  Ireland  and  the  Low  Countries^  and  there  re- 
mained none  of  them  nor  their  issues  when  I 
was  bom,  but  only  three  daughters  who  bestowed 
themselves  meanly,  and  their  generations  are 
worn  out  except  two  or  three  unregarded  chil- 
dren. My  father  at  the  death  of  my  grandfather 
being  but  a  youth  at  school,  had  not  patience  to 
stay  tho  perfecting  of  his  studies,  but  put  himself 
into  present  action,  sold  his  annuity,  bought  him- 
self good  clothes,  put  some  money  in  htt  purse, 
and  came  to  London  ;  and  by  means  of  a  relation 
at  court,  got  a  place  in  the  household  of  Queen 
Elizabe^,  where  he  behaved  himself  so  that  he 
won  the  love  of  many  of  tho  court ;  but  being 
young,  took  an  affection  to  ganung,  andqpent  moat 
of  the  money  he  had  in  his  purse.  About  that 
time  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  setting  forth  for 
Cales  voyage,  and  my  father,  that  had  a  mind  to 

?[uit  his  idfe  court  Ufe,  procured  an  employment 
rom  the  Victualler  of  the  Nav}',  to  go  along  with 
that  fleet.  In' which  voyage  he  demeaned  him- 
self with  so  much  courage  and  prudence,  Uiat 
after  his  return  he  was  honoured  with  a  very 
noble  and  profitable  employment  in  Ireland.  There 
a  rich  widow  that  had  many  children  cast  her 
affections  upon  him  and  he  married  her  ;  but  she 
not  living  many  years  witli  him,  and  haviqg  no 
children  by  him,  after  her  dc^th  he  dietributed 
all  her  estate  among  her  children,  for  whom  he 
ever  preserved  a  fatherly  kindness,  and  some  of 
her  grand-children  were  brought  up  in  his  house 
after  1  was  bom.  He,  by  God's  blessing,  and 
his  fidelity  and  industry  growing  in  estate  and 
honour,  received  a  knighthood  from  King  James 
soon  after  his  coming  to  the  cro^n,  for  some 
eminent  serA'ico  done  to  him  in  Ireland,  which 
having  only  heard  in  my  childhood  I  cannot 
perfectly  set  down.  After  that,  growing  into  a 
familiarity  nitli  Sir  Geoige  Carew,  made  now  by 
tlie  King,  Earl  of  Totness,  a  niece  of  this  Earl's, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Carew,  who  lived  a 
younir  widow  in  her  uncle's  house,  fell  in  love 
with  him,  which  her  undo  perceiving,  procured  a 
marriage  between  tlicni.  She  had  divers  children 
by  my  father,  but  only  two  of  them,  a  son  and 
daughter,  survived  her,  who  died  whilst  my  father 
was  absent  from  her  in  Ireland.  He  led  all  the 
time  of  his  widowhood  a  very  disconsolate  lifOf 
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«Are!bl  for  nothing  in  the  world  bat  to  educate 
and  advance  the  son  and  daughter,  the  dear 
pledges  she  had  left  him,  for  whose  sake  he  quitted 
himself  of  his  employments  abroad,  and  procured 
himself  the  office  of  Vietnaller  of  the  Navy,  a 
place  then  both  of  credit  and  great  revenue.  His 
uiends  considering  his  solitude,  had  procured  him 
a  match  of  a  very  rich  widow,  who  was  a  lady 
of  as  much  discretion  as  wealth ;  but  while  he 
was  upon  this  design,  he  chanced  to  see  my  mother 
at  the  house  of  bir  William  St.  John,  who  had 
married  her  eldest  sister,  and  though  he  went  on 
his  journey,  yet  something  in  her  person  and  be- 
haviour he  carried  alone  with  him,  which  would 
not  let  him  accomplish  it,  but  brought  him  back 
to  my  mother.  She  was  of  a  noble  lunily,  being 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  John  St.  John,  of 
Lidiard  ^n^egoose,  in  the  county  of  Wilts  ;  her 
father  and  mother  died  when  she  was  not  above 
five  years  of  age,  and  yet  at  her  nurse's,  from 
whence  she  was  carried  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  Grandison,  her  father's  younger 
brother,  an  honourable  and  excellent  person,  but 
married  to  a  lady  so  jealous  of  him,  and  so  ill- 
natured  in  her  jealous  fits,  to  any  thing  that  was 
related  to  him,  that  her  cruelties  to  mv  mother 
exceeded  the  stories  of  step-mothers  :  the  rest  of 
my  aunts,  my  mother's  sisters,  were  dispersed  to 
several  places,  where  they  grew  up  till  my  uncle 
Sir  John  St.  John  being  married  to  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Laten,  they  were  all  again  brought 
home  to  their  brother's  house.  There  were  not 
in  those  days  so  many  beautiful  women  found  in 
any  family  as  these,  but  my  mother  was  by  the 
most  judgments  preferred  before  all  her  elder 
sisterH,  wno,  something  envious  at  it,  used  her 
unkindly,  yet  all  the  suitors  that  came  to  them 
still  turned  their  addresses  to  her,  which  she  in 
her  youthful  innocency  neglected,  till  one  of 
greater  name,  estate,  and  reputation  than  the 
rest  happened  to  fall  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and 
to  manage  it  so  discreetly,  that  my  mother  could 
not  but  entertain  him,  and  my  uncle's  wife,  who 
had  a  mother's  kindness  for  her,  persuaded  her 
to  remove  herself  from  her  sisters'  envy  by  going 
along  with  her  to  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  where  her 
father  was  governor  ;  which  she  did,  and  there 
went  into  tfie  town,  and  boarded  in  a  French 
minister's  house  to  loum  the  language,  that  minis- 
ter having  been,  by  the  persecution  in  France, 
driven  to  seek  his  shelter  there.  Contracting  a 
dear  friendship  with  this  holy  man  and  his  wife, 
she  vr'as  instructed  in  their  Geneva  discipline, 
which  she  liked  so  mu(^  better  than  our  more 
Boperstitioos  service,  that  she  could  havo  been 
contented  to  have  lived  there,  had  not  a  powerful 
passion  in  her  heart  drawn  her  back.  But  at  her 
return  she  met  with  many  afflictions,  the  gentle- 
man who  had  professed  so  much  love  to  her,  in 
her  absence  had  been,  by  most  vile  practices  and 
treacheries,  drawn  out  of  his  senses,  and  into  tlie 
marriage  of  a  person,  whom,  when  he  recovered 
his  reason,  he  hated :  but  that  served  only  to 
augment  his  misfortune,  and  the  circumstances  of 
that  Htory  not  being  necessary  to  be  here  inserted 
I  nhall  uuly  add  that  my  mother  lived  in  my 
uncle's  house,  secretly  discontented  at  this  acci- 
dent, but  was  comforted  by  the  kindness  of  my 
uncio's  wife,  who  had  contracted  such  an  inti- 
mate friendship  with  her  that  they  seemed  to 


have  but  one  soul.    And  in  this  kindiw—  abe  had 
some  time  a  great  sohioe,  till  some  malidoos  per^ 
sons  had  wrought  some  jealousies  wfaidi   were 
very  groundless  in  my  uncle  ooncemmg  hia  wile, 
but  lus  nature  beinp^  indimJile  to  mi  -prntrnmi 
whichw  as  fomented  m  him  by  subtile  widced  per- 
sons, and  my  mother  endeavouring  to  Tindiaite 
injured  innocence,  she  was  herself  not  w^  trcated 
by  my  unde,  whereupon  she  left  Us  hoosey  with 
a  resolution  to  withdraw  herself  into  the  island 
where  the  good  minister  was,  and  there  to  weir 
out  her  life  in  the  service  of  Ck>d.  While  Ae  wu 
deliberating,  and  had  fixed  upon  it  in  her  own 
thoughts,  resolving  to  impart  it  to  none,  she  wii  ■ 
with  Sir  William  St.  John,  who  had  married  taj  I 
aunt,  when  my  father  acodentally  came  in  there,  " 
and  fell  so  heartily  in  love  with  her  that  he  per> 
suaded  her  to  marry  him,  which  she  did,  and  Mr 
melancholy  made  her  conform  cheerfhlly  to  that 
gravity  of  habit  and  conversation  which  was  be- 
coming the  wife  of  such  a  person :  who  was  then 
forty-eight  years  of  age,  and  she  not  above  kz- 
teen.  The  first  year  of  flieir  marriage  waacwwucd 
with  a  son,  called  after  my  fiUher^s  name,  and 
bom  at  East  Smithfield,  in  that  house  oi  the 
king's,  which  belonged  to  my  finther^s  employment  i 
in  uie  navy ;  the  next  year  they  removed  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  whereof  my  fiUher  was  made 
lieutenant,  and  there  had  two  sons  more  before 
me,  and  four  daughters,  and  two  sons  after :  of  all 
which  only  three  sons  and  two  daughters  sorrived 
hhn  at  the  time  of  his  death,  whidi  was  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had  three 
years  before  languished  of  a  eonsnmption  that 
succeeded  a  fever,  which  he  got  in  the  imfortmiate 
voyage  to  the  Isle  of  Rhee. 

He  died  in  the  month  of  May  1630,  sadly  be- 
wailed by  not  only  all  his  dependants  and  retations, 
but  by  all  that  were  acquainted  with  him,  tar  be 
never  conversed  with  any  to  whom  he  was  not  at 
some  time  or  in  some  way  beneficial ;  and  his 
nature  was  so  delighted  in  doing  good,  that  it  won 
him  the  love  of  all  men,  even  his  enonies,  whose 
envy  and  malice  it  ^"as  his  custom  to  overeome 
with  obligations.  He  had  great  natural  parts,  but 
was  too  active  in  his  vouth  to  stay  Uie  hetghtening 
of  them  by  study  of  dead  writmes,  but,  in  the 
living  books  of  men's  conversations,  he  soon  became 
so  skilful  that  ho  never  was  mistaken,  but  where 
his  own  good  would  not  let  him  give  credit  to  the 
evil  he  discerned  in  others.  He  was  a  most  indul- 
gent husband,  and  no  less  kind  to  his  diildren ;  a 
most  noble  master,  who  thought  it  not  enough  to 
maintain  his  servants  honourably  while  they  were 
with  him,  but,  for  all  that  deserved  it,  provided 
offices  or  settlements  as  for  children.  He  was  a 
father  to  all  his  prisoners,  sweetening  with  sndi 
compassionate  kindness  their  restramt,  that  the 
affliction  of  a  prison  was  not  felt  in  his  days.  He 
had  a  singular  kindness  for  all  persons  that  were 
eminent  either  in  learning  or  arms,  and  when, 
through  the  ingratitude  and  vice  of  that  age,  many 
of  the  ^ives  and  children  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
glorious  captains  were  reduced  to  poverty,  his 
purse  was  their  common  treasury,  and  they  knew 
not  the  inconvenience  of  decayea  fortunes  till  he 
was  dead :  many  of  those  valiant  seamen  he  main- 
tained in  prison, many  he  redeemed  out  of  prisoo,and 
cherished  with  an  extraordinary  bounty.  If  among 
his  excellencies  one  outahined  the  rest,  it  was  the 
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Bbenlity  cf  his  mindy  wherein  goodnen 
were  io  equally  distribntedy  that 
thej  mnJtnXty  embeUiihed  each  other.    Pride  and 
eoretonaneM  had  not  the  least  place  in  his  breast. 
As  he  was  in  lore  with  true  honour,  so  he  con- 
temned Tain  tiUesy  and  though  in  his  youth  he  ac- 
eeptod  an  addition  to  his  birth,  in  his  riper  years 
be  velbsed  a  barondrv,  which  the  king  offered  him. 
He  was  serere  in  the  regulating  m  his  family, 
eneeially  would  not  endure  the  least  immodest 
bttumonr  or  dreas  in  any  woman  under  his  roof. 
There  was  nothing  he  hated  more  than  an  insig- 
nificant gallant,  Siat  could  only  make  his  legs 
and  pmme  himsdf,  and  court  a  lady,  but  had  not 
Inaina  to  employ  himself  in  thii^  more  suitable 
to  man'a  noltler  sex.    Fidelity  in  his  trust,  love 
and  loyalty  to  his  prince,  were  not  the  least  of  his 
▼irtnes^  but  those  wherein  he  was  not  excelled  by 
any  o£  his  own  or  snooeeding  times.    The  lar;^ 
eilate  he  reaped  bv  his  hi^py  industry,  he  did 
nanjr  times  orer  as  freely  resign  again  to  the  kill's 
lemee,  till  he  left  the  greatest  fMirt  of  it  at  his 
death  in  the  king's  hanu.    All  his  rirtues  wanted 
aotdhe  erown  of  all  virtue,  joety  and  true  devotion 
to  God.    As  his  life  was  a  continued  exercise  of 
faith  and  ehaxity,  it  concluded  with  prayers  and 
faleasingB,  which  were  only  the  consolations  his  deso- 
late funily  could  receive  in  his  death.  Never  did  any 
two  better  agree  in  magnanimity  and  bounty  than 
he  and  my  mother,  who  seemed  to  be  acted  by  the 
«ame  son^  so  little  did  she  grudge  any  of  his  libe- 
ralities to  strangers^  or  he  contradict  any  of  her 
fcindnnw  to  all  £er  relations ;  her  house  being  a 
t'fmnmtm  homo  to  all  of  them,  and  a  nursery  to 
their  children.    He  gave  her  a  noble  allowance  of 
300JL  a  year  for  her  own  private  expense,  and  had 
given  her  all  her  own  nortion  to  dispose  of  how 
ihe  pleased,  as  soon  as  sne  was  married;  whichshe 
5nfl£red  to  increase  in  her  friends'  hands;  and 
what  my  fiither  allowed  her  she  spent  not  in  vani- 
ties^althoucfa  she  had  what  was  nch  and  requisite 
upon  oecasions,  but  she  laid  most  of  it  out  in  pious 
and  dmritable  uses.    Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Mr. 
Ruthin  being  prisonerB  in  the  Tower,  and  addicting 
AstnftmfAwm  to  cheini8try,she  suffered  them  to  make 
tfieir  rare  experiments  at  her  cost,  partly  to  com- 
fort and  dhrCTt  Uie  poor  prisoners,  and  partly  to 
fain  tiie  knowledge  of  their  experiments,  and  the 
medicines  to  help  such  poor  people  as  were  not 
able  to  seek  to  physicians.    Bv  &ese  means  she 
aeqnired  a  great  deal  of  skill,  which  was  very  pro- 
fitable to  many  all  her  life.    She  was  not  only  to 
these,  but  to  all  the  other  prisoners  that  came  mto 
Ae  Tower,  as  a  mother.    All  the  time  she  dwelt 
in  the  Tower,  if  any  were  sick  she  made  them 
broths  and  restoratives  with  her  own  hands,  visited 
and  took  care  of  them,  and  provided  them  all 
neeeeaaries ;  if  any  were  afflicted  she  comforted 
tfaem,  so  that  they  felt  not  the  inconvenience  of  a 
prison  who  were  in  that  place.    She  was  not  less 
boimtiftil  to  many  poor  widows  and  orphans,  whom 
ofBcen  of  higher  and  lower  rank  had  left  behind 
Cbem  as  objects  of  diarity.    Her  own  house  was 
filled  with  distressed  families  of  her  relations, 
whom  she  supplied  and  maintained  in  a  noble  way. 
The  care  of  the  worship  and  service  of  God,  both 
in  her  soul  and  h^r  house,  and  the  education  of 
her  children,  was  her  principal  care.    She  was  a 
constant  firequenter  of  weekday  lectures,  and  a 
great  lover  and  encouiager  of  good  ministers,  and 


most  diligent  in  her  private  reading  and  devo- 
tions. 

When  my  father  was  sick  she  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  attendance  of  all  that  were  about  him,  but 
made  herself  his  nurse,  and  cook,  and  physician, 
and,  through  the  blessing  of  God  and  her  inde- 
fatigable labours  and  watching,  preserved  him  a 
great  while  longer  than  the  physicians  thought  it 
possible  for  his  nature  to  hold  out.  At  length, 
when  the  Lord  took  him  to  rest,  she  showed  as 
much  humility  and  patience,  under  that  great 
change,  as  moderation  and  boimty  in  her  more 
plentiiful  and  prosperous  condition,  and  died  in  my 
house  at  Owthorpe,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
in  the  year  1659.  The  privilege  of  beine  bom 
of  and  educated  by  such  excellent  parents,  I  have 
often  revolved  with  great  thankfrilness  for  the 
mercy,  and  humiliation  that  I  did  no  more  improve 
it.  After  my  mother  had  had  three  sons,  she  was 
very  desirous  of  a  daughter,  and  when  the  women 
at  my  birth  told  her  I  was  one,  she  received  me 
with  a  great  deal  of  joy ;  and  the  nurses  fcmeying, 
because  I  had  more  complexion  and  favour  than 
is  usual  in  so  young  children,  that  I  should  not 
live,  my  mother  beoune  fonder  of  me,  and  more 
endeavoured  to  nurse  me.  As  soon  as  I  was 
weaned,  a  French-woman  was  taken  to  be  my  diy 
nurse,  and  I  was  taught  to  speak  French  ai^d 
English  together.  My  mother,  while  she  was  with 
child  of  me,  dreamed  that  she  was  walking  in  the 
earden  with  my  father,  and  that  a  star  came  down 
into  her  hand,  with  other  circumstances,  which, 
though  I  have  often  heard,  I  minded  not  enough 
to  remember  perfectly ;  only  my  father  told  her, 
her  dream  signified  she  should  have  a  daughter  of 
some  extraordinary  eminency ;  which  thing,  like 
such  vain  prophecies,  wroueht  as  far  as  it  could 
its  own  accomplishment,*  K)r  my  father  and  mo- 
ther fancying  me  then  beautiful,  and  more  than 
ordinarily  apprehensive,  applied  all  their  care^ 
and  spared  no  cost  to  improve  me  in  my  education, 
which  procured  mo  the  admiration  of  those  that 
flatter^  my  parents.  By  that  time  I  was  foir 
years  old  I  read  English  perfectly,  and  having  a 
great  memory,  I  was  carried  to  sermons,  and 
while  I  was  very  young  could  remember  and 
repeat  them  exactly,  and  beins  caressed,  the  love 
of  praise  tickled  me,  and  made  me  attend  more 
heedfully.  When  I  was  about  seven  vears  of  age, 
I  remember  I  had  at  one  time  eight  tutors  in 
several  qualitie8,languages,music,danciiig,  writing, 
and  needle-work,  but  my  genius  was  quite  averse 
from  all  but  my  book,  and  that  I  was  so  eager  of, 
that  my  mother,  thinking  it  prejudiced  my  health, 
would  moderate  me  in  it ;  yet  this  rather  animated 
me  than  kept  me  back,  and  every  moment  I 
could  steal  from  my  play,  I  would  employ  in  any 
book  I  could  find,  when  my  own  were  locked 

*  This  Is  an  ingenious  way  of  accounting  for  tho  fulfil- 
ment of  su|)en»titious  predictions  and  expectations,  whidr 
might  frequently  with  close  attention  be  traced  to  their 
aouroe,  as  is  here  done.  It  is  dear  that  in  the  present  case 
it  occasioned  a  peculiar  care  to  be  taken  of  her  education  ; 
and  this  again  caused  her  mind  and  disposition  to  take 
that  singular  stamp  which  attracted  tho  notice  of  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson»  and  led  her  to  the  highest  situation  that  she  could 
wish  for,  that  of  the  lady  of  a  counsellor  of  state  in  her 
bdoved,  but  short-Iirod  republic.  When  the  reader  shall 
have  followed  her  to  the  end  of  her  labours,  let  him  Judge 
whether  there  rould  bo  any  sUnation  to  which  she  was  not 
adequate. 
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up  from  me.  After  dinner  and  supper,  I  still 
had  an  hour  allowed  me  to  play,  and  then  I  woald 
tteiU  into  some  hole  or  other  to  read.  My  father 
would  have  me  learn  Latin,  and  I  was  so  apt  that 
[  outstripped  my  brothers  who  were  at  school, 
although  my  iatlier's  ch^f»lain,  tluU  was  my  tutor, 
was  a  pitiful  dull  fellow.  My  brothers,  who  had  a 
creai  doal  of  wit,  had  some  emulation  at  tiie  progress 
1  made  in  my  learning,  which  very  well  pleased  my 
fiather,  though  my  mother  would  have  been  cun- 
tanted,  had  1  not  so  wholly  addicted  myself  to  that 
as  to  negl(Hst  my  other  qualities :  as  for  music  and 
dancing,  I  profited  very  little  in  them,  and  would 
nerer  practice  my  lute  or  harpsiehoids  but  when 
my  masters  were  with  me  ;  and  for  my  needle,  I 
absolutely  hated  it ;  play  among  other  children  I 
datpiaed,  and  when  I  was  forced  to  entertain  such 
as  came  to  visit  me,  I  tired  them  with  more  grave 
iastmetioiis  than  their  mothers,  and  pluck«l  all 
their  babies  to  pieces,  and  kept  the  children  in 
nch  awe,  that  they  were  glad  when  I  entertained 
myself  with  elder  company,  to  whom  I  was  very 
acceptable;  and  living  in  tlie  house  with  many 
persons  that  had  a  great  deal  of  wit ;  and  very 
profitable  serious  discourses  being  frequent  at  my 
fiiitiier's  table,  and  in  my  mother  s  drawing-room,  I 
tras  very  attentive  to  aU^and  gathered  up  things  thiat  I 
I  would  utter  again  to  great  admiration  of  many  , 


that  took  my  memory  and  hititation  iar  wit  It 
pleased  GU>d  that  tfanmgh  the  good  instmetiaas  sC 
my  mother,  and  the  aeimoas  abe  oatxied  me  lo^ 
I  was  coovineed  that  the  knowledge  of  God  wm 
the  most  ezoriknt  study,  and  aooordingly  ufflnd 
myself  to  it,  and  to  practiee  as  I  was  tau^ :  I 
used  to  exhort  my  mother^s  maids  mach,  aad  ts 
turn  their  idle  discourses  to  good  aDbjeets  ;  but  I 
thought,  when  I  had  done  tins  on  tibe  Lord's  day, 
and  every  day  performed  my  due  tasks  of  readiig 
and  praying,  that  then  I  was  free  to  any  tkopg 
that  was  not  sin,  for  I  was  not  at  that  time  ca- 
vinoed  of  the  vanity  of  convenation  vUsh  wm 
not  scandalously  wicked.  I  thought  it  no  sin  ts 
learn  or  hear  witty  songs  and  smnffmiir  annneti  w 
poems,  and  twenty  things  of  that  kind,  wiicidu  I 
was  so  apt  that  I  became  the  eoofident  in  aU  Ike 
loves  tlutt  were  managed  among  mj  msthert 
vonng  women,  and  there  was  none  of  them  kirt 
had  many  lovers,  and  some  pnrticnbr  frimdi  bO" 
loved  above  the  rest ;  among  these  I  havspf  *     * 

Five  yean  after  me  my  mother  had  n  danghiw 
that  she  nnrned  at  her  own  breast,  and  wm  iafL 
nitely  fond  of  above  all  the  rest,  and  I  bd^g  «f 
too  serious  a  temper  was  not  ao  plaasing  toayt 


MRS.  HUTCHINSON  TO  HER  CHILDREN, 

CONCERNING   THEIR   FATHER. 


TO    MY   CniLPREN. 

Thbt  who  doat  on  mortal  excellencies,  when  by 
the  inevitable  fate  of  all  things  frail,  their  adored 
idols  are  taken  from  them,  may  let  loose  the  winds 
of  passion  to  bring  iu  a  Hood  of  sorrow  ;  whose 
ebbing  tideb  carr^*  away  the  dear  memory  of  what 
they  have  lost ;  and  when  comfort  is  essa}-ed  to 
sow  mourners,  commonly  all  objects  are  removed 
out  of  their  view,  whicli  may  with  their  remem- 
brance renew  tin*  grief ;  and  in  time  these  reme- 
dies succeed,  whni  oblivion^s  curtain  is  l>y  degrees  i 
drawn  over  the  dead  face,  and  things  less  lovely 
are  liked,  while  they  are  not  viewed  together  with  ■ 
that  which  was  most  excellent ;  but  I   that  am  j 
under  a  command  not  to  grieve  at  tlie  common  I 
rate  of  desolate  women*,  while  I  am  studying  i 
which  way  to  moderate  my  woe,  and  if  it  were  i 
possible,  to  augment  my  love,  can  for  the  pres«it,i 
find  out  none  more  just  to  your  dear  father,  nor  j 
oonsolatory  to  myself,  than  the  presen'ation  of  lus 
memory,  which  I  need  not  gild  vkitli  such  flattering 
commendations  as  the  hired  preachers  do  equally 
give  to  the  truly  and  titularly  honourable  ;  a  naked 

■  ■  ■  ^^^^  ^^^^—  I    ■       ■  ■■■■--  -  -  ■     I 

I 

*  The  ornnmand  of  her  husband  at  his.drath.    It  will 
be  readily  admitted  that  the  docM  indeed  not  grieve  after  j 
any  comnion  rate,  but  with  that  noble  sorrow  which  raiiieai  j 
instead  of  depreaidng  the  mul :  it  would  bo  an  afl^nt  toi 
the  reader's  taste  to  point  out  the  beauties  of  this  dirge ;  ' 
bat  it  is  (mly  a  juHt  commi^ndation  of  our  authoreHH'H  judg- 
ment And  modefrty  to  obiierve.   that  having  sliown  her  • 
ability  to  ornament  and  embellish,  she  confines  herself  to  , 
•Doh  occasiona  aa  are  moat  aaitable.  and  employs  the  gnat-  I 
eat  afanpUoity  in  her  narratlre. 


undressed  narrative,  i^Msaking  the  simple  truth  if 
him,  will  deck  him  with  more  eubstantial  g^Myi 
than  all  the  pancjgyrics  the  best  peoa  eould 
consecrate  to  the  virtues  of  the  best  men. 

Indeed  that  resplendent  body  of  liight, 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  his  lilc  made  up,  ts 
discover  the  deformities  of  this  wicked  age,  aad 
to  instruct  the  erring  children  of  thia  geneimtioi^ 
will  through  my  apprehension  and  expression  ihine 
as  under  a  very  thick  cloud,  which  mill  obsesn 
much  of  their  lustre  ;  but  there  is  need  of  thii 
medium  to  this  world's  weak  eyes,  which  I  fesr 
luith  but  few  people  in  it  so  virtuous  as  cam  believe, 
because  they  find  themselves  so  short,  any  other 
could  make  so  lai^ge  a  progress  in  tbesaoe  of  pislgrt 
honour,  and  ^-irtuc :  but  f*am  almost  stepped  bcfHe 
I  setfortli  iotraoe  his  steps  ;finding  the  numberii 
them  by  which  he  slill  outwent  himself  more  than 
my  uni>erfect  arithmetic  can  count,  and  the  exact 
figure  of  tliem  such  as  my  unakilfiil  pen  oamiot 
describe.  I  fear  to  injure  that  memory  which  I 
would  honour,  and  to  disgrace  his  name  with  a 
poor  monument ;  but  when  I  have  beforehand 
laid  this  necessar)'  caution,  and  ii^gemioasly  tm- 
fessed,  that  through  my  inability  oitlicr to  receive  sr 
administer  much  of  that  wealthy  atoek  of  his  gloi; 
that  I  was  intrusted  with  for  the  benefit  of  ally 
and  particulariy  his  own  posterity,  I  must  with- 
hold a  great  part  from  them,  I  hope  I  shall  l>e 
pardoned  for  drawing  an  imperfect  image  of  hioj 

t  At  this  place  is  a  great  chasm,  many  loavca  belBf  toia 
oat  apparently  by  the  writer  herself, 
t  Uste  the  aloiy  of  heradf  lAmptly  ends. 
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tiw  radest  draught   that 
to  eomterfeit  fakn,  will  have  much 
nreliiiMi  in  h. 
Let  aot  eaceew  of  Iotc  and  ddight  in  the  stream 
nake  mm  foigat  the  fountain,  he  wod  all  his  excol- 
from  God,  and  flowed  back  into  their 
;  there  let  us  seek  them,  thither  let 
after  him ;  there  having  found  him, 
let  mm  eeaae  to  bewail  among  the  dead  that  which 
as  risen,  or  rather  was  immortal;  his  soul  oon- 
"weraed  with  God  so  mnch  when  he  was  here,  that 
at  miaieci  to  be  «ow  eternally  freed  from  inter- 
giiytHMi  in  ttat  Ueeaed  exercise  ;  his  virtues  were 
»Bcuttded  in  heaven's  annals,  and  can  never  perish, 
1>7  fhsm  hb  yet  teaefaee  us  and  all  those  to  whose 
'ledfft  they  shall  arrive :  'tis  only  his  fetters, 
■M,  na  infiimitiefi,  his  diseases,  that  are  dead, 
to  reme  again,  nor  would  we  have  them ; 
'^bey  were  his  enemies  and  ours ;  by  iaith  in  Christ 
he  Tanoushed  them  :  our  oonjunetion,  if  we  had 
any  wiui  him,  was  indissoluble,  if  we  were  knit 
togfthw  by  one  spirit  into  one  body  of  Christ,  we 
are  BO  iCiU,  if  we  were  mutually  united  in  one  loveof 
<3od,  flood  men,  and  ^;oodne8%  we  are  so  still ;  what 
is  it  then  we  wail  in  his  remove!  the  distance!  faith- 
less CmIb  !  sorrow  only  makes  it ;  let  us  but  ascend 
to  God  in  hsAy  joy  far  the  great  grace  given  his 
poor  servant,  and  he  is  there  with  us.    He  is  only 
removed  from  the  malice  of  his   enemies,  for 
which  we  ahoold  not  en>re8slove  to  him  in  being 
afiicted,  we  may  mourn  tor  ourselves  that  we  come 
80  tardily  after  him,  that  we  want  his  guide  and 
andslance  in  our  way,  and  yet  if  our  tears  did  not 
pat  oat  our  eyes  we  should  see  him  even  in  hea- 
T«i,  holding  forth  his  flaming  lamp  of  virtuous 
eriinnlss  ami  precepts  to  light  us  through  the  dark 
werhL    It  is  time  that  I  let  in  to  your  knowledge 
that  anlsndttnr  which  while  it  cheers  and  enlightras 
yosr  neavy  senses,  let  as  rem^nber  to  give  all  his 
lad  all  our  glory  to  God  alone,  who  is  tlio  father 
tad  fiwintap"  of  all  light  and  excellence. 

Thasiinf,  if  my  treacherous  memory  have  not 
hit  tiie  dearest  treasmw  that  ever  I  committed  to 
ill  traat,  to  relate  to  you  his  holy,  virtuous, 
,  Kwomnble  life,  I  would  put  his  picture  in  the 
T  jhmt  ai  his  book,  but  mv  unskilful  hand  will  in- 
i  jnte  liim.  Yet  to  aoeh  of  you  as  have  not  seen 
,    ttu  to  vrmembcr  his  person,  I  leave  this — 

HIB  DESOtlPnON. 

Hk  wns  of  a  middle  stature,  of  a  slender  and 

^XMiotiy  well-nroportioned  shape  in  all  parts,  his 

"TUSMnhiilnn  nir,  his  hair  of  light  brown,  very 

^^tk.  aei  in  his  youth,  softer  than  the  finest  silk, 

^^ilinc  into  loose  great  rings  at  the  ends,  his  eyes 

^  n  liTidy  grey,  well-shaped  and  full  of  life  and 

>iymr,  graced  with  many  becoming  motions,  his 

>iaaee  tlun,  his  mouth  well-made,  and  his  lips  very 

^Ofy  and  graeefiil,  although  the  nother  diap  shut 

^fvcr  tlie  upper,  yet  it  was  in  such  a  manner  as 

Was   not  nnbeooming,  his  teeth  were  even  and 

>rhite  as  ilie  purest  ivory,  his  chin  was  something 

Umg,  and  the  mould  of  his  face ;  his  forehead  was 

Hot  rery  high,  his  nose  was  raised  and  sharp,  but 

iritfaal  he  had  a  most  amiable  countenance,  which 

harried  in   it    something    of   magnanimity   and 

majesty  mixed  with  sweetness,  that  at  the  same 

time  bespoke  love  and  awe  in  all  that  saw  him  ; 

his  skin  was  smooth  and  white,  his  legs  and  feet 

excellent^  well-made,  he  was  quick  in  his  pace 


and  turns,  nimble  and  active,  and  graoefol  in  all 
his  motions,  he  was  apt  for  any  bodily  exereiae, 
and  any  that  he  did  beeame  him ;  he  could  dance 
admirably  well,  hot  neither  in  vouth  nor  riper 
years  made  any  practice  of  it ;  he  had  skill  in  feoio- 
ing  such  as  became  a  gentleman ;  he  had  a  great 
love  to  muaic,  and  often  diverted  himself  with  a 
viol,  on  which  he  played  masterly ;  he  had  an  exact 
ear  and  judgment  in  other  music  ;  he  shot  excel- 
lently in  bows  and  guns,  and  much  used  them  for 
his  exercise  ;  he  had  great  judgment  in  paintings, 
graving,  sculpture,  and  all  liberal  arts,  and  had 
many  curiosities  of  value  in  all  kinds  ;  he  took 
great  delight  in  perspective  glasses,  and  for  his 
other  rarities  was  not  so  much  affected  with  the 
antiquity  as  the  merit  of  Uie  work — ^he  took  much 
pleasure  in  improvement  of  grounds,  in  planting 
groves  and  walks,  and  frmt-trees,  in  opening 
springs,  and  making  fish-ponds  * ;  of  country  re- 
creations he  loved  none  but  hawking,  and  in  that 
was  very  eager  and  much  delighted  for  the  time 
he  used  it,  but  soon  left  it  off ;  he  was  wonderfully 
neat,  dcatnly  and  genteel  in  his  habit,  and  luid  a 
very  good  £uicy  in  it,  but  he  left  off  very  cariy 
the  wearing  of  anything  that  was  costly,  yet  in  his 
plainest  negligent  habit  appeared  very  much  a 
sentleman ;  he  had  more  address  than  force  of 
body,  yet  the  courage  of  his  soul  so  supplied  his 
members  that  he  never  wanted  strength  when  he 
found  occasion  to  employ  it ;  his  conversation  was 
very  pleasant,  for  ho  was  naturally  cheerful,  had 
a  ready  wit  and  apprehension  ;  he  was  eager  in 
every  thing  he  did,  earnest  in  dispute,  but  withal 
very  rational,  so  that  he  was  seldom  overcome  ; 
every  thing  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do,  he 
did  with  delight,  firee,  and  unconstrained ;  he  hated 
ceremonious  compliment,  but  yet  had  a  natural 
civility  and  complaisance  to  all  people  ;  he  was  of 
a  tender  constitution,  but  through  the  vivacity  of 
his  spirit  could  undergo  labours,  watchings,  and 

i'onmeysy  as  well  as  any  of  stronger  oompoaitaons  ; 
le  was  rheumatic,  and  had  a  long  sickness  and 
distemper  occasioned  thereby  two  or  three  years 
after  the  war  ended,  hut  else  for  the  latter  half  of 
his  life  was  healthy,  though  tender :  in  his  youtli 
and  childhood  he  was  sickly,  much  troubled  with 
weakness  and  tooth-aches,  but  then  his  spirits 
carried  him  through  them  ;  ho  was  very  patient 
under  sickness  or  pain  or  any  common  accidents, 
but  yet  upon  occasions,  though  never  without  just 
ones,  he  would  be  very  angry,  and  had  even  in 
that  such  a  grace  as  made  lum  to  be  feared,  yet  he 
was  never  outrageous  in  passion  ;  he  had  a  very 
good  faculty  in  persuading,  and  would  speak  veiy 
well,  pertinently  and  effectually  without  premedi- 
tation upon  the  greatest  occasions  that  could  be 
offered,  for  indeed  his  judgment  was  so  nice,  that 
he  could  never  frame  any  speech  before-hand  to 
please  himself,  but  his  invention  was  so  ready,  and 
wisdom  80  habitual  in  all  his  speeches,  that  he 
never  had  reason  to  repent  hiniself  of  speaking 
at  any  time  without  ranking  the  words  before- 
hand ;  he  was  not  talkative  yet  free  of  discourse,  ot 
a  very  spare  diet,  not  much  given  to  sleep,  an  early 
riser  when  in  health  ;  he  never  was  at  any  time 
idle,  and  hated  to  see  any  one  else  ;  so  in  all  his 
natural  and  ordinary  inclinations  and  composure, 
there  was  something  extraoniinar}'  and  tending 

*  Many  traoM  of  his  taste,  judgment,  and  industry,  in 
each  of  theaik,  were  to  beseen  at  the  distance  of  140  veart. 
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to  virtue,  beyond  what  I  can  describe,  or  can  be 
gathered  from  a  bare  dead  description  ;  there  was 
a  life  of  spirit  and  power  in  him  that  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  copy  drawn  from  him :  to  sum  up 
therefore  all  tliat  can  be  said  of  his  outward  frame 
and  disposition,  we  must  truly  conclude,  that  it 
was  a  very  handsome  and  well  furnished  lodging 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  that  prince,  who  in 
the  administration  of  all  excellent  virtues  reigned 
there  awhile,  till  he  was  called  back  to  the  piUace 
of  the  universal  emperor. 

HIS  VIRTUES. 

To  number  his  virtues,  is  to  give  the  epitome 
of  his  life,  which  was  nothing  ehw  but  a  progress 
lirom  one  degree  of  virtue  to  another,  till  in  a 
short  time  he  arrived  to  that  height,  which  many 
longer  lives  could  never  reach,  and  had  I  but  the 
power  of  rightly  disposing  and  relating  them,  his 
fungle  example  would  be  more  instructivo  thim 
all  the  rules  of  the  best  moralists,  for  his  practice 
^^-as  of  a  more  divine  extraction,  drawn  from  the 
word  of  God,  and  wrought  up  bv  the  assutance 
of  his  Spirit;  therefore  in  the  head  of  all  his 
virtues,  I  shall  set  that  which  was  the  head  and 
spring  of  them  all,  his  Christianity — ^for  this  alone 
is  the  true  ro^-al  blood  that  runs  thiough  the 
whole  body  of  virtue,  and  every  pretender  to  that 
glorious  family,  who  hath  no  tincture  of  it,  is  an 
tmposter  and  a  spurious  brat  This  is  that  sacred 
fountain  which  baptizeth  all  the  gentile  virtues, 
that  so  immortalize  the  names  of  Cicero,  Plutarch, 
Seneca,  and  all  the  old  philosophers ;  herein  ^ey 
are  regenerated  and  take  a  new  name  and  nature; 
digged  up  in  the  wilderness  of  nature,  and  dipped 
in  this  living  spring,  they  are  pUnted  and  ilomrish 
in  the  paradise  of  God. 

By  Christianity  I  intend  that  universal  habit  of 
grace  which  is  wrought  in  a  soul  bv  the  regene- 
rating Spirit  of  God,  whereby  the  whole  creature 
is  resigned  up  into  the  divine  will  and  love,  and 
all  its  actions  designed  to  the  obedience  and  glory 
of  its  Maker.  As  soon  as  he  had  improved  his 
natural  understanding  with  the  acquisition  of 
learning,  the  first  stupes  he  exercised  himself  in 
were  principles  of  religion,  and  the  first  know- 
led^  ne  laboured  for  was  a  knowledge  of  God, 
which  by  a  diligent  examination  of  the  Scripture, 
and  the  several  doctrines  of  great  men  pretending 
that  ground,  he  at  length  obtained. — Afterward 
when  he  had  laid  a  sure  and  orthodox  foundation 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  free  grace  of  God  given  us 
by  Jesus  Christ,  he  began  to  survey  the  super- 
structures, and  to  discover  much  of  the  hay  and 
stubble  of  man's  inventions  in  God's  worship, 
which  his  spirit  burnt  up  in  the  day  of  their 
trial.  His  faith  being  established  in  the  truth, 
he  was  full  of  love  to  God  and  all  his  saints.  He 
hated  persecution  for  religion,  and  was  always  a 
champion  for  all  reliffious  people  acainst  all  weir 
great  oppressors.  He  detested  tdi  scofls  at  any 
practice  of  worship,  though  such  a  one  as  he  was 
not  persuaded  of.  Whatever  he  practised  in 
n>ligion  was  neither  for  faction  nor  advantage, 
but  contrary  to  it,  and  purely  for  conscience'  sake. 
As  he  hated  outsides  in  religion,  so  could  he 
worse  endure  those  apostacies  and  those  denials 
of  the  Lord  and  base  compliances  with  his  adver- 
saries, which  timorous  men  practise  under  the 
name  of  prudent  and  just  condeaeensioiis  to  avoid 


persecution.  Christianity  beinff  in  ham 
fountain  of  all  his  virtues,  and  mflbaiiiff  I 
every  stream,  that  of  his  prudence  fiwui 
next  mention.  He  from  a  child  was  « 
sought  to  by  many  that  might  hftve  i 
fiUhers  for  counsel,  which  he  could  a 
give  to  himself  and  oUunrs,  and  whalei 
event  in  any  of  his  affiurs  may  give  oo 
fools  to  overlook  the  wisdom  of  the  d«Bj| 
had  as  great  a  foresight,  as  strong  a  jn^ 
clear  an  apprehension  of  men  tSad  thh^ 
man  more.  He  had  rather  a  firm  is 
than  a  great  memory,  yet  he  was  fbn 
nothing  but  injuries.  His  own  integn 
him  credulous  of  oUier  men's,  till  rwsoi 
perience  convinced  him,  and  as  unapt  ti 
cautions  which  could  not  be  received 
entertaining  ill  opinions  of  men,  yet  he 
dom  enough  never  to  commit  hinwRlf  to  i 
though  he  was  once  wickedly  betrayed  b* 
whom  necessity  and  not  mistake  foiced 
trust*.  He  was  as  ready  to  hear  as 
counsel,  and  never  pertinacious  in  his  « 
his  reason  was  convinced.  There  was  n 
which  he  ^-as  most  settled  in,  either  eo 
divine  or  human  things,  but  he  woukl 
and  impartially  hear  it  debated.  In  m 
fiuth  his  reason  always  submitted  to  the 
God,  and  what  he  coiUd  not  comprehend 
believe  because  it  was  written,  but  in  t 
things,  the  ^^reatest  names  in  the  woi 
never  lead  him  without  reason :  he  wool 
rate  when  there  was  time,  but  never 
opportunity  of  anything  that  was  to  be 
tedious  dispute.  He  would  hear  as  well  ^ 
and  yet  never  spoke  impertinently  or  s 
ably.  He  very  well  understood  himself 
advantages,  natural  parts,  gifts,  and  aeqni 
yet  so  as  neither  to  glorv  of  them  to  otl 
over-value  himself  for  tnem,  for  he  hm 
cellent  virtuous  modesty,  which  shut  out  i 
of  mind,  and  vet  admittoid  that  true  undsi 
of  himself  which  was  requisite  for  the 
provement  of  all  his  talents;  he  no  lei 
stood  and  was  more  heedful  to  remark  hi 
imperfections,  and  disadvantages,  but 
only  to  excite  his  circumspection  co 
them,  not  to  damp  his  spirit  in  any  not 
prise.  He  had  a  noble  spirit  of  govemn 
m  civil,  military,  and  domestic  admini 
which  forced  even  from  unwilling  subjec 
and  reverence  of  him,  and  endnred  hi 
souls  of  those  rejoiced  to  be  governed 
He  had  a  native  majesty  that  struck  m 
him  into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  a  sweet  j 
that  commanded  love.  He  had  a  clear  d 
of  men's  spirits,  and  knew  how  to  give  c 
their  just  weight,  he  contemned  none  1 
not  wicked,  in  whatever  low  degree  of  z 
fortune  they  were  otherwise:  wherew 
wisdom,  learning,  or  other  virtues  in 
honoured  them  highly,  and  admired  then 
full  rate,  but  never  gave  himself  bUm 
the  conduct  of  the  greatest  master.  Lq 
which  was  as  powerful  in  his  as  in  any  soi 

*  It  Is  no*  known  wb&t  peculiar  tnuuMtkiB 
to,  though  It  may  bo  conjectured  to  rtte  ti 
proteetatloas  of  Monk  and  Sir  Aahley  Ooop 
RettoratioD;  whom  he  and  many  otlMfs  Im 
i«dnrt  thilr  wilL 
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^]iiiekened  than  blinded  the  eyes  of  his  judgment 
in  diseenung  the  imperfections  of  those  that  were 
most  dear  to  him.    His  soul  ever  reigned  as  king 
in  the  intenud  throne,  and  never  was  captive  to 
hb  senae ;  religion  and  reason,  its  two  favoured 
<eoimaeUorBy  to<MC  order  that  all  the  passions  kept 
their  own  just  bounds,  there  did  him  good 
and  furthered  the  public  weal.    He  found 
feiieity  in  that  proportion  of  wisdom  that  he 
enjoTed,  as  he  was  a  great  lover  of  that  which 
adraaeed  it,  learning  and  the  arts,  which  he  not 
odIt  honoored  in  outers,  but  had  by  his  industry 
amved  to  be  himself  a  far  greater  scholar  than 
is  abaolntdv  reqmsite  for  a  gentleman.    He  had 
many  ezeeUent  attainments,  but  he  no  less  evi- 
denced hJs  wisdom  in  knowing  how  to  rank  and 
nee  them,  than  in  gaining  them.    He  had  wit 
enonrii  to  have  been  subtile  and  cunning,  but  he 
so  auiorred  dissimulation  that  I  cannot  say  he 
was  either.    Greatness  of   courage  would    not 
toflfior  him  to  put  on  a  vizard,  to  secure  him  from 
any,  to  retire  into  the  shadow  of  privacy  and 
abnee  was  all  his  prudence  could  effect  in  him. 
It  will  be  as  hard  to  say  which  wa&(  the  pre- 
Amwwmwit  virtoe  in  him,  as  which  is  so  in  its  own 
nature.    He  was  as  excellent  in  justice  as  in 
wiidom — the  neatest  advantage,  nor  the  greatest 
daiwer,  nor  the  dearest  interest  or  friend  in  the 
WQild,  conld  not  prevail  on  him  to  pervert  justice 
even  to  an  enemy.    He  never  professed  the  thing 
he  intended  not,  nor  promised  what  he  believed 
out  of  his  own  power,  nor  failed  the  performance 
sf  anythiDg  that  was  in  his  power  to  fulfil.    Never 
ieaxnig  anything  he  could  suffer  for  the  truth,  he 
Bsrer  at  any  time  would  refrain  a  true  or  give  a 
ftJse  witness ;  he  loved  truth  so  much  that  he 
hated  even  sportive  lies  and  gulleries.    He  was 
iS  Jnst  to  his  own  honour  tluit  he  many  times 
finrbore  tfainss  lawful  and  delightful  to  him,  rather 
tian  he  wotQd  g^ve  any  one  occasion  of  scuidal. 
Of  an  lies  he  most  hated  hypocrisy  in  religion, 
«ilher  to  eomply  with  changing  governments  or 
porsosia,  without  a  real  persuasion  of  conscience, 
«  to  practise  holy  things  to  get  the  applause  of 
men  or  any  advantage. — As  in  religion  so  in 
friendship,  he  never  professed  love  when  he  had 
it  not,  nor  disguised  hate  or  aversion,  which 
iadeed  he  never  had  to  any  party  or  person,  but 
fb  tiwir  sins :  and  loved  even  his  bitterest  enemies 
«» vdUy  thai  I  am  witness  how  his  soul  mourned 
kt  them,  and  how  heartily  he  desired  their  con- 
Tenioii.     If  he  were  defective  in  any  part  of 
jnstiee,  it  was  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  punish 
dioae  who  had  injured  him,  whom  I  have  so  often 
blown  Inm  to  recompense  with  favours  instead  of 
tefeage,  that  his  friends  used  to  tell  him  if  they 
h§d  any  occasion  to  make  him  favourably  partial 
to  them  they  would  provoke  him  by  an  iniury. 
He  was  as  fiuthfiil  and  constant  to  bus  friends  as 
ucreifiil  to  his  enemies:  nothing  grieved  him 
more  liuui  to  be  obliged,  where  he  could  not  hope 
to  retozn  it.    He  t£u  was  a  rock  to  all  assaults 
of  wif^  and  violence,  was  the  gentlest  easy  soul 
to  fcw^fw— ii,  that  the  least  warm  spark  of  that 
melted  faim  into  anything  that  was  not  sinful. 
Tha«  never  was  a  roan  more  exactly  just  in  the 
parfonnance  of  duties  to  all  relations  and  all  per- 
MM.    Honour,  obedience,  and  love  to  his  father, 
woe  so  naloral  and  so  lasting  in  him,  that  it  is 
impowible  to  imagine  a  better  son  than  he  was. 


and  whoever  would  pray  for  a  blessing  in  children 
to  any  one,  could  but  %nsh  them  such  a  son  as 
he*.  He  never  repined  at  his  father's  will  in 
anvthing,  how  much  soever  it  were  to  his  pre- 
judice, nor  would  endure  to  hear  any  one  sav  his 
father  was  not  so  kind  to  him  as  he  might  have 
been,  but  to  his  dying  day  preserved  his  father's 
memory  with  such  tender  affection  and  reverence 
as  was  admirable,  and  had  that  high  regard  for 
his  mother-in-law  and  the  children  she  brought 
his  father,  as  he  could  not  liave  been  more  dearly 
concerned  in  all  their  interest  if  she  had  been  his 
own  mother — which,all  things  considered,  although 
they  were  deserving  persons,  was  an  example  of 
piety  and  goodness  that  will  not  easily  be  matched. 
For  conjugal  affection  to  his  wife,  it  was  such  in 
him,  as  whosoever  would  draw  out  a  rule  of 
honour,  kindness,  and  religion,  to  be  practised  in 
that  estate,  need  no  more,  but  exactly  draw  out 
his  example;  never  man  liad  a  greater  passion 
for  a  woman,  nor  a  more  honourable  esteem  of  a 
wife,  yet  he  was  not  uxorious,  nor  remitted  not 
that  just  rule  which  it  was  her  honour  to  obey, 
but  managed  the  reins  of  government  with  such 
prudence  and  affection  that  she  who  would  not 
delight  in  «uch  an  honourable  and  advantageable 
subjection,  must  have  wanted  a  reasonable  soul ; 
he  governed  by  persuasion,  which  he  never  em- 
ployed but  to  things  honourable  and  profitable 
for  herself:  he  loved  her  soul  and  her  honour 
more  than  her  outside,  and  yet  he  liad  even  for 
her  person  a  constant  indulgence,  exceeding  the 
common  temporary  passions  of  the  most  uxorious 
fools :  if  he  esteemed  her  at  a  higher  rate  than 
she  in  herself  could  have  deserved,  he  was  the 
author  of  that  virtue  he  doted  on,  while  she  only 
reflected  his  own  glories  upon  him :  all  tliat  she 
was,  was  Aim,  while  he  was  here,  and  all  that  she 
is  now  at  best  but  his  pale  shadow.  So  liberal 
was  he  to  her  and  of  so  generous  a  temper,  that 
he  hated  the  mention  of  severed  purses :  his  estate 
being  so  much  at  her  disposal  that  he  never  would 
receive  an  account  of  an^-thing  she  expended ;  so 
constant  was  he  in  hb  love,  that  when  she  ceased 
to  be  young  and  lovely,  he  began  to  show  most 
fondness,  he  loved  her  at  such  a  kind  and  generous 
rate  as  words  cannot  express,  yet  even  this,  which 
was  the  highest  love  he  or  any  man  could  have, 
was  yet  bounded  by  a  superior ;  he  loved  her  in 
the  Lord  as  his  fellow  creature,  not  his  idol,  but 
in  such  a  manner  as  sliowed  that  an  affection 
bounded  in  the  just  rules  of  duty,  &r  exceeds 
every  way  all  the  irregular  passions  in  the  world. 
He  loved  God  above  her  and  all  the  other  dear 

E ledges  of  his  heart,  and  at  his  command  and  for 
is  glory  cheerfully  resigned  them.  He  was  as 
kind  a  father,  as  dear  a  brother,  as  good  a  master, 
and  as  faithful  a  friend,  as  the  world  had,  yet  in 
all  these  relations,  the  greatest  indulgence  he 
could  have  in  the  world  never  prevailed  on  him 
to  indulge  vice  in  any  the  dearest  person  ;  but  the 
more  dear  any  was  to  him,  the  more  was  he 
offended  at  anything  that  might  take  off  the  lustre 
of  their  glory.  As  he  had  great  severity  against 
errors  and  follies  pertinaciously  pursued,  so  had 
he  the  most  merciful,  gentle,  and  compassionate 
frame  of  spirit  that  can  be  imagined  to  those  who 

*  This  we  shall  find  called  in  question  by  his  motlier-in- 
law,  and  will  be  discussed  in  the  course  of  the  history. 
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sensible  of   their   errors  and  fnulties, 
,    althongh  they  had  been  never  so  injurious  to 
himself. 

Nor  was  his  soul  less  shining  in  honour  than  in 
love.    Piety  being  still  the  bond  of  all  his  other 
virtues,  there  was  nothing  he  durst  not  do  or 
suffer,  but  sin  against  God  ;  and  therefore  as  he 
never  regarded  his  life  in  any  noble  and  just  en- 
terprise, so  he  never  staked  it  in  any  rssh  or  un- 
warrantable  hasard.     He  was  never  surprised, 
amazed,  nor  oonfounded  with  great  difficulties  or 
dangers,  which  rather  served  to  animate  than 
distnct  his  spirits :  he  had  made  up  his  accounts 
'    with  life  and  death,  and  fixed  his  purpose  to  en- 
.    tertain  both  honourably,  so  that  no  accident  over 
dismayed  him,  but  he  rather  rejoiced  in  such 
troublesome  conflicts  as  might  signalise  his  gene- 
.    I'osity.    A  truer  or  more  lively  vaioar  there  never 
•    was  in  any  man,  but  in  all  his  actions  it  ever 
I    marehed  in  the  same  file  with  wisdom.    He  un- 
derstood well,  and  as  well  performed  when  he 
,    undertook  it,  the  military  art  in  all  parts  of  it ;  he 
naturally  loved  the  employment,  as  it  suited  with 
liis  active  temper  more  than  any,  conceiving  a 
mutual  delight  in  leading  those  men  that  loved 
.    his  conduct :  and  when  he  commanded  soldiers, 
never  was  man  more  loved  and  reverenced  by  all 
that  were  under  him,  for  be  would  never  con- 
.    descend  to  them  in  an}'thing  they  mutinously 
,    sought,  nor  suffer  them  to  seek  what  it  was  fit  for 
;    nim  to  provide,  but  prevented  them  by  his  loving 
care ;  and  while  he  exercised  his  authority  no 
;    way  but  in  keeping  them  to  their  jnst  duty,  they 
joyed  as  much  in  his  commands  as  he  in  their 
i    obedience,     lie  was  very  liberal  to  them,  but  ever 
chose  just  times  and  occasions  to  exercise  it.     I 
cannot  say  whether  he  were  more  truly  magnani- 
mous or  less  proud  ;    he  never  disdained  the 
meanest  perHon  nor  flattered  the  greatest ;  he  had 
a  loving  and  sweet  courtesy  to  the  poorest,  and 
would  often  employ  many  spare  hours  with  the 
conmionest  soldiers  and   poorest  labourers,  but 
still  so  ordering  his  familiarity  as  it  never  raised 
them  to  a  contempt,  but  entertained  still  at  the 
,    same  time  a  reverence  with  love  of  him.     He  ever 
preserved  himself  in  his  own  rank,  neither  being 
proud  of  it  so  as  to  despise  any  inferior,  nor  let- 
ting fall  tliat  just  decorum  which  his  honour 
;    obliged  him  to  keep  up.     He  was  as  far  from 
envy  of  superiors  as  from  contemning  them  that 
were  under  him :  he  was  above  the  ambition  of 
vain  titles,  and  so  well  contented  with  the  even 
ground  of  a  gentleman,  that  no  invitation  could 
have  prevailed  upon  him  to  advance  one  step  that 
'    way  ;  he  loved  substantial  not  airy  honour ;  as  ho 
was  above  seeking  or  delighting  in  empty  titles 
for  himself,  so  he  neither  denied  nor  envied  any 
man's  due  precedency,  but  pitied  those  that  took 
a  glory  in  that  which  had  no  foundation  of  virtue. 
As  little  did  he  seek  after  popular  applause,  or 
j    pride  himself  in  it,  if  at  any  time  it  cried  up  his 
I   just  deserts ;  he  more  delighted  to  do  well  than 
to  be  praised,  and  never  set  vulgar  commenda- 
tions at  such  a  rate  as  to  act  contrary  to  his  own 
conscience  or  reason  for  the  obtaining  them,  nor 
would  forbear  a  good  action  which  he  was  bound 
to,  though  all  the  world  disliked  it,  for  he  ever 
looked  on  things  as  they  were  in  themselves,  not 
cnrongh  the  dim  spectaieiM  of  vulgw  estinution. 
As  be  was  fiur  from  a  tmb  aftctrtfan  o£  popa- 


lartty,  so  he  never  neglected  tint  joat  cMie  thai 
aa  honest  man  ought  to  have  of  hia  reputation 
and  was  as  careful  to  avoid  the  appeanuaces  of 
evil  as  evil  itself ;  but  if  he  were  evil  spokea  of 
for  truth  or  righteouaness'  sake,  he  reioiead  ii 
taking  up  the  reproach,  which  all  good  men  thil 
dare  bear  their  testimony  against  an  evil  geiMia- 
tion  must  suffer.    Though  his  seal  for  tmth  aai 
virtue  caused  the  wickec^  with  the  sharp  edgea  of 
their  malicious  toneues,  to  attempt  to  shave  off 
the  glories  frcmi  his  head,  yet  his  honour  ^ring- 
in^  from  the  £Kst  n>ot  of  vnrtue  did  bvl  grow  the 
thicker  and  more  beautiful  for  all  their  endea 
vours  to  cut  it  off  *.    He  wae  as  free  from  avariee 
as  from  ambition  and  pride.    Never  had  any  bmui 
a  more  contented  and  thankful  heart  for  the 
estate  that  Crod  had  given,  but  it  was  a  rtary  nar^ 
row  compass  for  the  exercise  of  hia  great  heart. 
Ho  loved  hospitality  as  much  ae  he  hated  liot ;  he 
could  contentedly  be  without  thinss  beyond  his 
reach,  though  he  took  very  much  j^easaie  in  all 
those  noble  delights  that  exceeded  not  hia  £mii1- 
ties.    In  those  things  that  were  of  mere  pleasure, 
ho  loved  hot  to  aim  at  that  he  could  not  attain  ; 
he  would  rather  wear  clothes  absolutely  plaioy 
than  pretending  to  gallantry,  and  wonla  father 
choose  to  have  none  than  mean  jewels  or  pietorsa^ 
and  such  otlier  things  as  were  not  of  absotale 
necessity :  he  would  ratlier  give  nothing  than  a 
base  reward  or  present,  and  upon  that  aeore  lived 
very  much  retired,  though  his  nature 
sociable,  and  dcUghted  in  going  into  and 
company,  because  his  fortune  would  not  allow  hte 
to  do  it  in  such  a  noble  manner  ae  suited  with  hia 
mind.    He  was  so  truly  nugnanimouay  that 
peritv  could  never  lift  him  up  in  the  leaat^ 
give  him  any  tincture  of  pride  or  vain  glory, 
diminish  a  general  affability,  courteay,  and  eivililj, 
that  he  had  always  to  all  persons.    When  he  was 
most  exalted,  he  was  most  merciful  and  eompaa 
sionato  to  those  that  were  humbled.    At  the  same 
time  that  he  vanquished  any  enemy,  he  oast  away 
all  his  ill-will  to  him,  and  entertained  thon|^  ol 
love  and  kindness  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  m  in  a 
posture  of  opposition.    He  was  aa  far  from  mean- 
ncsfl  as  from  pride,  as  truly  generous  aa  hambk, 
and  Hhowed  his  noble  spirit  more  in  adversiljthBK 
in  his  prosperous  condition.    He  Tanqmsned  aO 
the  spite  of  his  enemies  by  his  manly  aufferi^g, 
and  all  the  contempts  thi*y  could  cast  upoo  him 
were  their,  not  his,  shame. 

His  whole  life  was  the  rule  of  tempexanee  in 
meat,  drink,  apparel,  pleasure,  and  all  those  things 
that  may  be  lawfully  enjoyed,  and  herein  his  tsm- 
peranoe  was  more  excellent  than  in  otherB,in  whom 
It  is  not  so  much  a  virtue,  but  proceeds  fion  want 
of  appetite  or  gust  of  pleasure  :  in  him  it  was  a 
true,  wise,  and  rcligioas  govemment  of  thiQjdcsin 
and  delight  he  took  in  the  things  he  enjoyed.  He 
had  a  certain  activity  of  spirit  which  coold  never 
endure  idleness  either  in  himself  or  othen^  aad 
that  made  him  eager  for  the  time  he  indulged  it 
as  well  in  pleasure  as  in  business :  indeed,  theqgh 
in  his  youtn  ho  exercised  innocent  sporta  a  lit&e 
while,  yet,  afterwards,  his  hasiness  waa  his 
sure  ;  but  how  intent  soever  he  were  in  an; 
how  much  soever  it  delighted  him,  he 
and  eaaly  east  it  away  when  God 
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doe.  He  had  m  much  modesty  as 
coaid  eoaaiat  wilh  a  true  virtnoiM  assuranoe,  and 
hated  an  impudent  penon.  Neither  in  youth  nor 
lafot  age  cenld  the  most  £ur  or  enticing  women 
ever  dnw  him  ao  much  aa  into  unnecessary  ikmi- 
Hvily  or  Tain  eomrerse  or  dallianee  wiUi  them, 
fbi  hie  duapiaed  nothing  of  the  female  sex  but  their 
WKas  and  Tanitics  ;  wise  and  virtuous  women  he 
hndj  and  delighted  in  all  pure,  holy,  and  un- 

ition  with  them,  but  so  as  never 


to  excite  scandal  or  temptation.  Scurrilous  dis- 
course even  among  men  he  abhorred,  and  though 
he  sometimes  took  pleasure  in  wit  and  mirth,  yet 
that  which  was  mixed  with  impurity  he  never 
would  endure.  Tlie  heat  of  his  youth  a  little  in- 
clined him  to  tlie  passion  of  anger,  and  the  good- 
ness of  his  nature  to  those  of  love  and  grief ;  but 
reason  was  never  dethroned  by  them,  but  con- 
tinued governess  and  moderator  in  his  soul*. 


THE 

LIFE    OF    JOHN   HUTCHINSON,   OF   OWTHORP, 

IN  THE  COUNTY  OP  NOTTINGHAM,  ESQUIRE. 


Si  waa  the  ddeat  surviving  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
HalddaMmy  and  Uie  lady  Margaret  his  first  wife, 
6Be  of  the  daai^iteTB  of  Sir  John  Buron,  of  New- 
M,  in  tiie  same  oounty,  two  persons  so  eminently 
fiitiiu—  and  pious  in  ^eir  generations,  jthat  to 
fipom  them  was  to  set  up  in  the  world 
»  good  stoek  of  honour,  which  obliged  their 
pbrtiiity  to  improve  it,  as  much  as  it  was  their 
BRvilege  to  innerit  their  parents'  glories.  Sir 
Ihomas  waa  he  that  removed  his  dwelling  to  Ow- 
thotpe ;  hia  father,  though  he  was  possessor  of 
thai  ksdriup,  having  dwelt  at  CropwcU,  another 
town,  witfam  two  miles  wherein  he  had  an  inheri- 
,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  the  place  where 
of  the  fimiily  that  began  to  settle  the  name 
ia  tfaia  county  first  fixed  their  habitation.  The 
tuaSlj,  for  many  generations  past,  have  been  of 
good  lepote  in  Yorkshire,  and  there  is  yet  a 
fentlemaii  in  that  county,  descendant  of  the  elder 
Stow,  that  pospcflPOB  a  lair  estate  and  reputation 
ia  hia  ihiher'a  ancient  inheritance.f  They  have 
beta  in  Notttnghamshire  for  generations ;  wherein 
I  obaervv  that,  as  if  there  had  been  an  agrarian 
km  In  tbe  fionily,  aa  soon  as  they  arrived  to  any 
fortune  beyond  his  who  was  first 
hither,  they  began  other  houses,  of 
wUefi  one  ia  soon  decayed  and  worn  out  in  aa 
vnposiby  tanmeh  (he  of  Basford),  another  begins 
to  flonriah,  and  long  may  it  prosper.:!:  It  is  fur- 
ther ohaciyalJe  in  weir  descent,  that  though  none 
of  tbcm  hefors  Sir  Thomas  Hutchinson  advanced 
bcfBod  aa  eaqnire,  yet  they  successively  matched 
mo  aD  the  most  eminent  and  noble  families  in  the 
ttotryy  wfaidi  shows  that  it  was  the  unambitious 

*  In  ttds  place  Xn.  Hutehioson  has  written,  **  All  thU 
tti  iBflce  is  tn>e«  but  I  ao  much  dislike  the  manner  of  re- 
httng  it,  that  I  will  make  another  aasay."  And  accord- 
kqfff  ahe  pcoeeeda  to  write  his  character  over  again,  bat 
Ithaa  theappearanoe  of  being  much  more  laboured ^  and 
lew  ekmra€teri»tiCf  and  therefore  the  former  ia 


It  the  anaa  place  is  written,  •*  This  book  was  written 
^Imtj,  tbe  widow  and  relict  of  Col.  John  Hutchinsini, 
tf  Ovftepb-  J.  II. 

(laltas  Hntchinson,  grandfather  of  the  Editor.) 

t  At  Wjkaham  Abbey,  in  the  county  of  York,  where  it 
hMUwred  thij  atm  reside. 

X  It  ilood  only  two  generations ;  the  last  poasesaor,  who 
vasfti  gnat-graadaon  of  Sir  Thomas  Hut-4iinson,  direct- 
lif^hio  win  £he  estate  to  be  told,  and  tb^produce  given 


genius  of  the  fiunily,  rather  than  their  want  of 
merit,  which  made  them  keep  upon  so  even  a 
ground,  after  their  first  achievements  had  set 
uiem  on  a  stage  elevated  enough  fr(nn  the  vulgar, 
to  perform  any  honourable  ami  virtuous  actions. 
I  i^ke  with  one  old  man  who  had  known  five 

generations  of  them  in  these  parts,  where  thmr 
ospitality,  their  love  to  their  country,  their  plain 
and  honest  conversation  with  all  men,  their  gene- 
rous and  unambitious  inclinations,  had  nuuie  the 
family  continue  as  well  beloved  and  reputed  as  any 
of  the  prouder  houses  in  the  countr}'.§  Althougn 
they  changed  not  their  titles,  yet  every  succession 
increased  tbe  real  honour  of  their  house.  One  disad- 
vantage they  had,  that  few  of  them  were  so  long  lived 
as  to  prevent  their  sons  from  the  bondage  of  ward- 
ship, whereby  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  wicked 
guardians,  tliat  defaced  instead  of  cultivating  their 
seats,  and  made  ever^'  heir  a  new  planter.  Sir 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  as  I  havo  heard,  was  not 
above  eight  years  of  age  when  his  father  died,  and 
his  wardship  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  unworthy 
person,  Sir  Germaine  Poole,  who  did  him  so  many 
injuries,  that  he  was  fain,  after  he  came  of  age,  to 
have  suits  with  him.  This  so  raised  the  malice 
of  the  wicked  man,  that  he  watched  an  opportunity 
to  assassinate  him  unawares,  and  as  Sir  Thomas 
was  landing  out  of  a  boat  at  the  Temple-stairs,  in 
London,  Poole,  having  on  a  private  coat,  with  some 
wicked  assistants,  before  he  was  aware,  gave  him 
some  cuts  on  the  head  and  his  left  hand  that  was 
upon  the  boat ;  but  he  full  of  courage  drew  his 
sword,  ran  at  Poole  and  broke  his  weapon,  which 
could  not  enter  his  false  armour,  whereupon  ho 
ran  in  to  him,  resolved  not  be  murdered  without 
leaving  some  mark  on  the  villain  ;  he  bit  off*  hia 
nose,  and  then,  by  the  assistance  God  sent  him, 
of  an  honest  waterman,  being  rescued,  he  was 
carried  away,  so  sorely  wounded  thai  his  life  waa 
in  some  danger  :  but  the  fact  being  made  public, 
his  honourable  carriage  in  it  procured  liim  a  great 
deal  of  glory,  and  his  adversary  carried  the  mark 
of  his  shame  to  his  grave.  ||  After  this,  returning  into 

$  Sir  Thomas  Hutchinson's  son  and  grandson  fell  no  way 
short  of  him  in  thia. 

n  This  is  a  singular  tale,  and  savours  almost  too  mudi  of 
the  ridiculous  for  the  gravity  of  an  hiHtorian:  howerer 
Rushworth  recites  a  story  of  tliis  same  man  not  a  little 
reoemUing  it.  In  the  appendix  to  his  second  voiome, 
**  Bir  German  Poole  vowed  revmge  againtt  a  Sir.  BrfgM- 
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the  country,  he  there  lived  witli  very  much  love, 
honour,  and  repute ;  but  having  been  toosed  up 
and  down  in  his  youth,  and  interrupted  in  his 
studies,  he  grew  into  such  an  excessive  humour  of 
books,  that  he  wholly  addicted  himself  to  them  ; 
and  deeply  engaging  in  school  divinity,  i^nt  even 
his  hours  of  meat  and  sleep  among  his  books, 
with  such  eagerness,  that  though  he  himself  at- 
tained a  high  reputation  of  learning  thereby,  and 
indeed  a  great  improvement  in  wisdom  and  piety, 
yet  he  too  much  deprived  his  dear  friends  and 
relations  of  his  conversation.  When  he  was 
entered  into  this  studious  life,  God  took  from  him 
his  dear  wife,  who  left  him  only  two  weak  children ; 
and  then  being  extremely  afflicted  for  so  deplor- 
able a  loss,  he  entertained  his  melancholy  among 
the  old  fathers  and  schoolmen,  instead  of  diverting 
it,  and  having  furnished  himself  with  the  choicest 
library  in  that  part  of  England,  it  drew  to  him  all 
the  learned  and  n.>ligiou9  men  thereabouts,  who 
found  better  resolutions  from  him  than  from  any 
of  his  books.  Living  constantly  in  the  country,  he 
could  not  be  exempted  fnmi  administering  justice 
among  them,  which  he  did  with  such  equity  and 
wisdom,  and  was  such  a  defender  of  the  country's 
interest,  that,  without  affecting  it  at  all,  he  grew 
the  most  popular  and  most  beloved  man  in  the 
country,  even  to  the  cn>'y  of  those  prouder  great 
ones  that  despised  the  common  interest.  What 
others  sought,  he  could  not  shun,  being  still  sought 
by  the  whole  county,  to  be  their  representative, 
to  which  ho  was  several  times  elected,*  and  ever 
faithful  to  his  trust  and  his  country's  interest, 
though  never  approving  violence  and  faetion.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  most  moderate  and  wise  spirit,  but 
still  so  inclined  to  favour  the  oppressed  saints  and 
lionest  people  of  those  times,  that,  though  he  con- 
formed to  the  government,  the  licentious  and 
profane  encroachers  upon  common  native  rights 
nranded  him  with  the  reproach  of  the  world, 
though  the  glory  of  good  men,  Puritanism  ;  yet 
notwithstandmg  he  continued  constant  to  the  best 
interest,  and  died  at  London,  in  the  year  1643,  a 
sitting  member  of  that  glorious  parliament  that  so 

fcnerously  attempted,  and  had  almost  effected, 
)ngland*8  perfect  liberty.  He  was  a  person  of 
great  beauty  and  comeliness  in  all  ages^f  of  a 
bounteous  and  noble  nature,  of  clear  courage, 
sweet  and  affable  conversation,  of  a  public  spirit, 

hooae,  ihot  two  pistols  at  him  out  of  a  window,  set  two 
■onnuits  on  him  with  swonls,  who  ran  him  througli  the 
cloak  between  the  arm  and  body,  but  killed  him  not,  he 
defending  himself  effectually  till  Sir  German  came  on, 
who  wounded  him,  and  for  which  he  and  another  were 
committed  to  the  Fleet,  fined  1  KNtf.**  &c.  This  does  not 
•eem  to  have  cured  him ;  perhaps  the  mark  set  on  him  by 
Sir  lliomas  H.  succeeded  better. 

*  He  was  omitted  only  in  that  parliament  which  was 
chosen  at  a  time  when  ho  and  other  patriots  were  impri- 
soned to  prevent  their  being  re-elected.    See  note,  psfe  18. 

t  His  picture  remained  at  Owlhorpe,  and  very  well  Justi- 
fied this  description,  and  Is  now  in  the  editor's  poaseasion 
in  high  preservation.  For  the  bounty  and  nobleness  of  his 
nature,  take  this  instance  from  Thoroton's  History  nf 
Notts.  **  Henry  Sacheverell.  Esq..  being  dissatisfied  with 
his  only  daughter  for  an  improper  marriage,  left  his  whole 
estate  at  Ratcliff  upon  BbM&r,  to  Sir  Thomas  Hutchinson, 
his  sister's  son,  who  willingly  divided  it  wiUi  the  disin- 
berited  lady."  His  moiety  came  afterwards  to  Alderman 
Iretan,  being  ncrlfloed  to  him  through  neceaity  by  Col. 
llalohlniOB,  as  wUl  hereafter  be  shown. 


of  great  prudence  and  repntationy » true  lover  cf 
all  pious  learned  persons,  and  no  leas  of  honeet 
plain  people,  of  a  most  tender  conscienee,  wmd 
therefore  declaring  much  for  and  endeftvoariiig 
moderation,  if  it  had  been  possible  in  the  bqpn- 
ning  of  our  wars  that  the  greatest  wisdom  ooidd 
luive  cast  on  any  drops  of  healing  counaely  to  hmve 
allayed  the  furious  rage  of  both  perties.  Thonsh 
never  man  was  a  deeper  nor  truer  mourner  thao  he 
for  his  first  wife,  yet  that  long  dropjang  grief  did 
but  soften  his  heart  for  the  impression  of  a  seeond 
love,  which  he  conceived  for  a  very  honourable  and 
beautiful  bdy,  who  was  Katherine,  the  jxHingest 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Stanhope,  of  Elvaston,  a 
noble  family  in  Derbyshire,  by  whom  he  had  » 
son  and  ta'o  daughters  surviving  him,  not  un- 
worthy of  their  family. 

Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  the  eldest  of  his  sor- 
riving  sons,  by  his  first  wife,  was  bom  at  Not- 
tingham in  the  month  of  September,  in  the  year 
1616.  That  year  there  had  been  a  great  drouht^ 
by  reason  of  which  the  country  would  not  a£id 
his  father  any  provision  for  his  stablea,  so  that  he 
was  forced  to  remove  from  Owthorpe,  to  winter  in 
the  town  of  Nottingham,  somewhat  before  hit 
lady's  time  of  account.  She  being  in  the  ooach  on 
her  way  thither,  and  seeing  her  husband  in  some 
danger  by  reason  of  a  mettled  horse  he  rode  upoUf 
took  a  fright,  and  was  brought  to  bed  the  next 
day,  as  they  imagined  some  three  weeks  before  hcf 
time,  and  they  were  confirmed  in  that  opinion  Inr 
the  weakness  of  the  child,  which  continued  all  hn 
infancy.  When  he  was  bom  there  was  an  elder 
brother  in  the  family,  but  he  died  a  child.  Two 
years  and  a  half  after  this  was  Kr.  Geoi^  Hot- 
chinaon,  his  younger  brother,  bom  at  Owtlioipe^ 
and  half  a  year  after  his  birth  the  two  childm 
lost  their  mother,  who  died  of  a  cold  she  had  takes^ 
and  was  buried  at  Owthorpe.  She  was  a  ladj  of 
a  noble  family  as  any  in  the  countv,  of  an  ineom- 
parablc  shape  and  beauty,  embellished  with  the 
best  education  those  days  afforded,  and  above  all 
had  such  a  generous  virtue  joined  with  attraetiTe 
sweetness,  tliat  she  captivated  the  heaita  of  all 
tlut  knew  her :  she  was  pious,  liberal^  courteous 
patient,  kind  above  an  oroinanr  degree,  ingenioos 
in  all  things  she  would  apply  herself  to^  and  not- 
withstanding she  had  had  her  education  at  eoart, 
was  delighted  in  her  own  country  habitation,  and 
nuuiaged  all  her  familv  affairs  better  than  way  of 
the  homespun  housewifes,  that  had  boen  brooght 
up  to  nothing  else :  she  was  a  most  affeetionate 
wife,  a  great  lover  of  her  father*s  house,  showiQg 
tlmt  true  honour  to  parents  is  the  leading  virtoe, 
which  seldom  ^-ants  the  concomitancy  c?  all  the 
rest  of  honour's  train.  She  was  a  wisa  and 
lK>untiful  mistress  in  her  family,  a  blessing  to  her 
tenants  and  neighbourhood,  and  had  an  indulgent 
tenderness  to  her  infants ;  but  death  veiled  alTher 
mortal  glories  in  the  26th  ^-ear  of  her  age.  The 
stories  f  ha  ve  received  of  her  have  been  but  nematy 
epitaphs  of  those  things  which  were  worthy  a  large 
chronicle,  and  a  better  recorder  than  I  can  be ;  I 
shall  therefore  draw  again  the  sable  curtain  before 
that  image  which  I  hare  ventured  to  look  at  a 
little,  but  dare  not  undertake  to  discover  to  others. 
One  that  was  present  at  her  death  told  me  thatahe 
had  an  admirable  voice,  and  skill  to  manage  it, 
and  tluit  slie  went  aw'ay  singing  a  paalniy  whieh 
tiiis  maid  apprehended  she  sung  with  ao  much 
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mora  tluw  OBiial  sweetness,  as  if  her  soulliad  been 
slrauly  asccuded  into  the  celestial  quire. 

There  is  a  story  of  her  father  and  mother  so 
memorable,  that  though  it  be  not  altogether  per- 
tinent to  their  grandchild*s  affairs,  which  I  only 
intend,  vet  I  shall  here  put  it  in,  since  the  third 
generation,  for  whom  I  make  this  collection,  is 
not  altogether  unconcerned  in  the  great-grand- 
(atber.  He  Tthe  great-grandfather)  was  not  the 
eldest  son  of  nis  lather  Sir  John  Biron,  but  had 
an  elder  brother  that  had  roArried  a  pin  vale  gcu- 
tkDian's  daughter  in  the  country,  and  so  displeased 
his  father  in  that  match,  that  he  intended  an 
equal  pari  of  his  estate  to  this  Sir  John  Biron,  his 
jovnger  son,  and  thereupon  married  him  to  a 
yoonsladj  who  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  my 
lord  Fitzwilliam,  that  had  been  deputy  of  Ireland 
in  the  reign  of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  and  lived  as  a 
prinoe  in  that  country*.  This  daughter  of  his 
navhig  an  honourable  aspiring  to  all  things  excel- 
lent, and  being  assisted  by  the  great  education 
her  father  gave  her,  attained  to  a  high  degree  of 
learning  and  language,  to  such  an  excellency  in 
music  and  poetry  that  she  made  rai*e  compositions 
in  both  kinds  ;  and  there  was  not  any  of  those 
extnu>rdinAry  qualities,  which  are  therefore  more 
glorioos,  bocause  more  rare  in  the  female  sex,  but 
•he  was  excellent  in  them ;  and  besides  all  these 
omamento  of  soul,  she  had  a  body  of  as  admirable 
form  and  beauty,  which  justly  made  her  husband 
flo  infinitely  enamoured  of  her  as  never  man  vras 
more.  She  could  not  set  too  high  a  value  on 
herself  if  she  compared  herself  with  other  women 
of  those  times,  yet  it  was  an  alloy  to  her  glories 
that  she  was  a  little  griered  that  a  less  woman, 
the  elder  brother's  wife,  was  superior  to  her  in 
recard  of  Iter  husband,  though  inferior  in  reganl 
•f  her  birtli  and  person  ;  but  that  grief  was  soon 
ranoved  by  a  sad  accident  That  marriage, 
wherein  the  father  had  not  been  obeyed,  was  fruit- 
leas,  and  the  ^xwug  gentleman  himself  being  given 
to  youthful  vanity,  as  ho  was  one  clay  to  go  out 
hunting  with  his  father,  had  comnuinded  some- 
thing would  be  put  under  the  sad<Ile  of  a  young 
trmng-nuui,  that  was  to  go  out  with  them,  to 
make  sport  aft  his  affright,  when  his  horse  should 
prove  unquiet.  The  thing  succeeded  as  it  was 
deagned,  and  made  them  such  sport,  that  the 
young  gentleman,  in  the  passion  of  laughter,  died, 
and  tamed  their  mirth  into  mourning :  leaving  a 
lid  eavsat  by  his  example,  to  take  heed  of  hazard- 
ii^  men's  precious  lives  for  a  little  sport.  The 
jonnger  brother  by  this  means  became  the  heir 
of  the  family,  and  was  father  of  a  numerous  and 
hopefol  issao.  But  while  the  incomparable 
mother  shined  in  all  the  human  glory  she  wished, 
tod  had  the  crown  of  all  outward  felicity  to  the 
foil,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  mutual  love  of  her 
iQost  beloved  husband,  God  in  one  moment  took  it 
*way,  and  alienated  her  most  excellent  under- 
*tuiding    in  a    difficult  childbirth,  wherein  she 

*B7  mliCake  Mrs.  Hatclifnsnn  calls  him  lord.  The 
Vwam  iiere  mewit  was  Sir  William  Fltcwilliam.  appointed 
lAvemnr  of  Ireland  aeren  times,  with  the  different  titles 
^  Lnid  Jnatlce  and  Lord  Deputy,  by  that  distiiiRuislihig 
*«d  Judfeimw  prfnoets.  A  sufficient  eulogy  !  From  him 
^QKends  in  a  direct  line  the  present  Earl  Fitnrilltam. 
f-'ftrta  <reamtMr  /mifhut  tf  brmS$.  The  render  will  most 
l^kdy  ind  thin  eptende  too  beautiful  and  affecting  to 
Vdak  It  needs  tke  apology  the  writer  make*. 


brought  forth  two  daughters,  which  lived  to  be 
married,  and  one  more,  that  died,  I  think,  as  sooner 
before  it  was  bom  f :  but  after  that,  all  the  art  of 
the  best  pli}'8icians  in  England  could  never  restore 
her  understanding  :  yet  she  was  not  fitintic,  but 
had  such  a  pretty  deliration,  that  her  ravings 
were  more  delightful  than  other  women's  moHt 
rational  conversations.  Upon  this  occasion  lier 
husband  gave  himself  up  to  live  retired  with  her, 
as  became  her  condition,  and  made  haste  to 
marry  his  son,  which  he  did  so  young,  that  I  have 
heard  say  when  the  first  child  was  bom,  the 
father,  mother,  and  child,  could  not  make  one-and- 
thirty  years  old.  The  daughters  and  the  rest  of 
the  children,  as  soon  as  they  grew  up,  were  mar- 
ried and  dispersed.  I  think  I  have  heard  she  had 
some  children  after  that  childbirtii  which  dis- 
tempered her,  and  then  my  lady  Hutehinson  must 
have  been  one  of  them,  for  she  was  the  youngest 
daughter,  and  at  nine  years  old  so  taking,  and 
of  such  an  amiable  conversation,  that  the  lady 
Arabella^  would  needs  take  her  from  her  par<^nts 
along  with  her  to  the  court,  where  she  minded 
nothing  but  her  lady,  and  grew  up  so  intimate 
in  all  her  counsels,  that  the  princess  was  more 
delighted  in  her  than  in  any  of  the  women  about 
her,  but  when  she  (the  princess^  was  carried  away 
from  them  to  prison,  my  lady  s  brother  fetched 
her  home  to  his  house  ;  and  there,  although  his 
wife,  a  most  prudent  and  virtuous  lady,  laboured 
to  comfort  her  with  all  imaginable  kindness,  yet 
so  constant  was  her  friendship  to  the  unfortunate 
princess,  I  have  heard  her  servants  say,  even 
after  her  marriage,  she  would  steal  many  melan- 
choly hours  to  sit  and  weep  in  remembrance  of 
her.  Meanwhile  her  parents  were  driving  on 
their  age,  in  no  less  constancy  of  love  to  each 
other,  when  even  that  distemper  which  had 
estranged  her  mind  in  all  things  else,  had  left  her 
love  and  obedience  entire  to  her  husband,  and  he 
retained  the  same  fondness  and  respect  for  her 
after  she  was  distempered,  as  when  she  was  the 
glor^'  of  her  age.  He  had  two  beds  in  one  cham- 
ber, ami  she  being  a  little  sick,  two  women 
watched  bv  her  some  time  before  she  died.  It 
was  his  custom,  as  soon  as  ever  he  unclosed  his 
eyes,  to  ask  how  she  did  ;  but  one  night,  he  being 
as  thoy  thought  in  a  deep  sleep,  she  quietly 
departed  towards  the  morning.  He  was  that  day 
to  have  gone  hunting,  his  usual  exercise  for  his 
health,  and  it  was  his  custom  to  have  his  chaplain 
pray  with  him  before  he  went  out :  the  women, 
fearful  to  surprise  him  with  the  ill  neu's,  knowing 
his  dear  affection  to  her,  had  stolen  out  and 
acquainted  the  chaplain,  desiring  him  to  inform 
him  of  it.  Sir  John  waking,  did  not  on  that  day, 
as  ii-as  his  custom,  ask  for  her,  but  called  the 
chaplain  to  prayers,  and  joining  with  him,  in  the 
midst  of  the  prayer,  expired,  and  both  of  them 
were  buried  together  in  tne  same  grave.  Whether 

t  The  twins,  here  mentioned  as  daughters,  are  said  by 
Thoroton  to  have  been  sons,  viz.  Sir  John,  presently  herein 
spoken  of  as  the  brother-in-law  of  Sir  Thomas  Ilntchinsun, 
and  Sir  Nicholas,  who  served  Charles  the  First  with  the 
same  seal  as  the  rest  of  that  family. 

X  By  the  lady  Arabella  is  here  meant  the  lady  Arabella 
Btuart,  whose  romantic  and  melancholy  story  is  told  by 
Rapin,  vol.  ii.  p.  161  and  1R9.  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First.  That  mcoh-soulod  tyrant  shut  her  up  in  the  Tower, 
where  she  died,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison. 
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lie  perceived  her  death,  and  would  not  take  notice, 
or  whether  some  Rtraugo  8>inpathy  in  love  or 
nature,  tied  up  their  liveti  in  one,  or  whether  God 
was  pleased  to  exercise  an  unuHual  proridence 
towards  them,  preventing  them  both  from  tliat 
bitter  sorrow  which  such  separations  cause,  it 
<»tn  be  but  co.ijectured  ;  but  the  thing  being  not 
«irdinary,  and  having  received  it  from  the  relation 
of  one  of  his  daughters  and  his  grandchild,  I 
thought  it  not  impertinent  here  to  insert.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  our  own  story. 

As  soon  as  mv  lady  Hutchinson  was  dead,  her 
brotlier.  Sir  Jolin  Biron,  came  over,  and  found 
the  most  desolate  afflicted  widower  that  ever  was 
liehold,  and  one  of  his  sisters,  the  bdy  Radcliffc, 
who  was  tlio  dear  sister  of  the  dead  lady,  scarce 
alive  for  sorrow  ;    and  indeed  such  a  universal 
lamentation  in  tlie  house  and  neighbourhood,  that 
tlio  protraction  of  their  griefs  for  such  a  funeral 
as  was  intended  her,  might  iHMsibly  liave  made  tliem 
all  as  she  :  Sir  John  tlierL>fore,  the  next  morning, 
privately,  unknown  to  her  husband,  with  only  her 
own  family,  carried  her  to  tlie  church,  which  was 
but  the  next  door,  and  interred  her  without  further 
ouremony.  It  booted  not  Sir  Thomas  to  be  angry  at 
her  friend's  care  of  him,  who  pursued  it  so  far, 
that  tlie  next  day  he  curried  uway  Sir  Thomas, 
lady  Ilailcliffe,  and  Mr.  John  ilutcliinson,  ttiwards 
his  own  house  at  Bulwell,  leaving  Mr.  George  at 
his  nune*s.     But  the  horses  of  the  coach  being 
mettled,  in  the  halfway  between  Owthorpe  and 
Nottingham,  ran  away,  overthrew  it,  and  slightly 
hurt  all   tluit  were  in  the  coach  ;   who  all   got 
out,  one  by  one,  except  the  maid  that  liad  tlio 
child  in  her  arms,  and  she  stayetl  as  long  as  there 
was  any  hope  of  )>reventing  the  coach  from  being 
torn  to  pieces ;  but  when  she  saw  no  stop  could 
be  given  to  tlie  mad  horses,  she  lapiied  him  as 
close  as  she  could  in  the  mantle,  and  flung  him  as 
far  as  she  could  from  tlie  coacli  into  the  ploughtnl 
lands,  whose  furrows  were  at  that  time  very  soft, 
and   by  the  good  providence  of  God,  the  child, 
reserved  to  a  more  glorious  de^ith,  had  no  apparent 
hurt.      He  was  taken  up  and  carried  to  Bulwell, 
where  his  aunt  luul  such  a  motherly  tenderness 
for  him  that  ho  grew  and  prospered  in  her  care. 
As  the  fresh  memory  and  excessive  love  they  bore 
the  mother  endeared  the  young  child  to  all  her 
relations  at  the  first,  so  as  he  grew,  he  discovered 
so  nmch  growing  wisdom,  agility,  and  pretty  sprite- 
fulness,  lutd  such  a  natural  gravity  without  sullen- 
iH*ss,  an<l  such  sweet  innocence,  that  every  child 
of  the  family  loved  him  better  than  their  own 
bn»thers  and  sisters,  and  Sir  John  Biron  and  my 
laiiy  wore  not  luiif  so  fond  of  any  of  their  own. 
When  it  was  time  for  them  to  go  to  school,  both 
the  brothers  were  sent  to  board  with  Mr.  Theo- 
1>al(l<9,  the  master  of  the  free-Bchoi>l  at  Nottingham, 
who  was  an   excellent  schoUir,  but   having  no 
children,    some  wealth,    and  a  little  living  that 
kept  his  house,  first  grew  lazy,  and  after  left  off 
his  school.     Sir  Thomas  then  rtMUovc^  his  sons  to 
the  free  sc1i(m>1  at   Lincoln,  where  there  was  a 
inast4>r  very  famous  for  learning  aud  piety,  Mr. 
Clark,  but  he  wan  such  a  sufioreilioiis  pedant,  and 
iMi  conceited  of  his  own  pedantic  forms,  that  he 
gave  Mr.  Hi^tchinson  a  disgust  of  him,  and  he 
profited  vei;y  little  there.     At  this  place  it  was 
tliat  God  l>cgan  eariy  to  exercise  him  with  afflic- 
tiuu  and  temptation  ;  he  was  deprived  of  tho 


attendance  and  care  he  had  been  used  to,  and  met 
with  many  inconveniences,  unsuitable  to  his  tender 
and  nice  constitution  ;  but  tliis  was  little,  for  be 
had  such  discretion  in  his  childhood  that  he  under- 
stood what  was  fit  for  him  to  require^  and  gOTemed 
wherever  he  lived  ;  for  he  would  not  he  denied 
reasonable,  and  would  not  ask  other  things.  He 
was  as  a  father  over  his  brother,  and  having  some 
advantage  of  years,  took  upon  him  to  be  the  goide 
of  his  youth,  yet  with  such  love,  that  never  were 
children  more  commendable  and  hwpy  in  motoal 
affections  :  but  it  pleased  God  to  struEe  hia  brotiier 
with  a  sad  disease,  the  fallix^  stckneM,  wherein 
Mr.  Hutchinson  most  caremlly  attended  him 
while  he  continued  at  Lincoln,  which  his  &tfaer 
permitted  him  to  do,  for  the  opportunity  of  Dr. 
rridgeon,  one  of  the  best  phjiisicians  in  thoee  percti 
When  he  had  in  vain  exercised  all  his  art  on  the 
young  gentleman,  and  that  he  found  no  mteoem  in 
it,  he  advised  he  should  return  to  hia  father^ 
house,  and  be  entertained  with  all  the  sporla  that 
could  be  found  to  delight  his  mind  or  exereiM  hii 
body.  Accordingly  he  was  carried  home^  and  iiad 
a  pack  of  hounds,  huntsmen,  and  horees,  kept  lor 
him,  and  was  something  recreated,  but  not  cm«d 
thereby,  till  afterward  it  pleased  God  to  elleet 
that  cure  by  a  young  practitioner,  which  the  ablest 
ph}'siciaiis  of  the  country  could  not  work.  The 
separation  from  his  brotlier  to  whom  he  had  sodi 
an  entire  affection,  considered  with  the  md  oeea- 
sion  of  it,  was  a  great  affliction  to  the  elder  brother, 
who  remained  in  a  place  where  he  had  little  to 
delight  him,  having  an  aversion  to  his  anaters 
ptHlantic  nuister,  and  that  increased  by  an  opinion 
that  his  severity  liad  been  the  cauae  of  hia  dear 
brother's  distemper. 

The  great  encouragement  Sir  Thomas  had  to 
trust  his  sons  in  this  town,  was  because,  at  that 
time,  a  gentleman  inhabited  there  who  had  mar- 
ried his  uncle's  widow,  and  had  been  his  fellov* 
sufferer  in  a  confinement  in  Kent,  when  Kiqg 
Charles  the  First  had  broken  up  a  parliament  to 
the  disgust  of  the  people,  and  durst  not  tmst  those 
geutlomcu  that  had  been  most  faithful  defendei* 
of  their  country's  interests,  to  return  for  some 
time  to  their  own  countries,  for  which  thcv served*. 
Of  these  worthy  patriots  Sir  Thomas  HutchinaoD 
and  Sir  Th<mms  Grantham,  the  gentleman  of  whom 
I  am  speaking,  were  confined  from  Nottingham 
and  Lincolnshire  to  the  house  of  one  Sir  Adam 
Newton  in  Kent :  the  good  father  little  thinkint 
then,  that  in  that  fatal  countrv  his  son  should 
suffer  an  imprisonment,  upon  the  same  airirmiBti 
to  the  destruction  of  his  life  and  fiunilr.  Sir 
Thomas  Grantliam  was  a  gentleman  of  giest 
repute  in  his  country,  and  kept  up  all  hb  liie  the 
old  hospitality  of  England,  having  a  great  retinae 
and  a  noble  table,  and  a  resort  ot  all  the  nobili^ 
and  gentry  in  those  parts.  He  had  only  two  sons, 
whereof  the  eldest  was  a  fine  gentleman,  bred 
Ix'yond  the  seas,  according  to  the  bent  edoeatMB 

•  This  piece  of  history  is  mentkmed  bj  Rapfai ;  Mr 
Thomas  Gnuithttm  is  muned.  but  Sir  Thomas  HutohteMi 
and  iiuuiy  others  not  named.  It  appears.  In  TtaoieiOBla 
Hi»ti>ry  of  Nottingham,  edited  by  Throslqr.  that  thiseoe- 
flnoment  so  far  answered  the  purpoee  of  Charlea  the  Flnlp 
that  it  caused  another  to  be  chfieen  instead  of  Sir  llMNBae 
llutchinbon,  Knifrht  of  the  8hirs;  but  as  sooa  as  Bb* 
Thomas  got  free  he  waa  acain  ohoam,  and  msilhiasi  19 
represent  tho  ouuntjf  till  kJa  d«ath. 
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of  thofie  times ;  the  other  was  a  foolish  youth, 
Kfaoolfellow  with   Mr.   Hutchinson,    who    every 
Siturday  night  was  fetched  from  nchool  to  Sir 
Thomas    Grantham's,  and    returned    again  the 
Monday  morning.    Upon  the  intimate  friendship 
between  &r  Thomas  Hutchinson  and  tliLs  gentlc- 
min.  Sir  Thomas  Hutchinson  had  a  lodging  always 
kept  for  him  at  Lincoln,  and  was  very  often  there. 
My  Lady  Grantham  had  with  her  a  very  pretty 
joaag  gentlewoman,  whom  she  brought  with  her 
oat  of  Kent,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Adam  Newton  ; 
my  lady's  design  was  to  begin  an  early  acquaint- 
anee,  which  might  after  draw  on  a  marriage 
between  her  and  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  it  took 
such  effect  that  there  was  a  great  inclination  in 
the  young  gentlewoman  to  him  ;  and  so  much 
good-nature  on  his  side,  as  amounted  to  a  mutual 
TCipect,  and  such  a  friendship  as  their  youth  was 
capable  of,  which  the  parents  and  others  that 
wttbed  so,  interpreted  to  be  a  passion  of  love  ; 
bet  if  it  were,  death  quenched  the  flame,  and 
ravished  the  young  lady  from  him  in  the  sweet 
blooming  of  her  youth.    Tliat  night  she  died,  he 
lay  in  his  father's  chamber,  and  by  accident  being 
very  sick,  it  was  imputed  to  that  cause,  but  he 
himself  lenst  perceived  he  had  any  more  of  love 
for  her  than  gratitude  for  her  kindness  to  him, 
Qpon  which  account  her  death  was  an  affliction  to 
him,  and  made  that  house  which  had  been  his 
relief  from  his  hated  school  less  pleasant  to  him : 
eqiecially  when  he  met  there  continual  solicitations 
to  sin  by  the  travelled  gentleman,  who  living  in 
all  seeming  sobriety  before  his  fatlier,  was  in  his 
own  chamber  not  only  vicious  himself,  but  full  of 
eodearoar  to  corrupt  Mr.   Hutchinson,  who  by 
the  grace  of  God  resisted  and  detested  his  frequent 
temptations  of  all  kinds.     The  advantage  lie  had 
at  this  school,  there  being  very  many  gentlemen's 
loni  there,  an  old  Low-counti^  soldier  was  enter- 
tained to  train  them  in  arms,  and  they  all  bought 
themselves  weaiK>ns,and  instead  of  childish  sports, 
when  they  were  not  at  their  books,  were  exercised 
in  all  their  military  postures,  and  in  assaults  and 
defences ;  which  instruction  was  not  useless,  in  a 
few  years  after,  to  some  of  them :  Col.  Thomhagh, 
who  was  iii>w  trained  in  this  sportive  militia,  with 
CoL  Hutdiinson,  afterwards  was  his  fellow-soldier 
in  eunest,  when  the  great  cause  of  God's  and 
Ei^hmd's  rights  came  to  be  dis}mted  with  swords 
i^nst  encroaching  princes.    Sir  Thomas  Gran- 
t£un  dying,  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  removed  from 
Lineoln  to  the  free-school  at  Nottingham,  where 
Ml  fiither  married  a  second  ynfe,  and  for  a  while 
vent  up  to  London  with  her,  leaving  his  son  at 
bound   in  a    vexr  religious    house,  where    new 
Wperstitions  and  pharisaical   holiness,  straining 
It  gnats  and  swallowing  camels,  gave  him  a  little 
iitgastf    and    was  awhile  a  stumbling-block    in 
hii  way  of  purer  profession,  when  he  saw  among 
pnjfesBors  such  unsuitable  miscarriages.      There 
*1B  now  a  change  in  the  condition  and  content- 
Oieot  of  his  life ;  he  was  old  enough  to  Ik;  sen- 
ile that  his  faUier's  second  love  and  marriage 
to  a  person  of  such  quality,  as  required  a  settle- 
BMt  for  her  son,  must  needs  be  a  lessening  to 
bii  expectation,  but  he  was  so  aflVctiunate  to  his 
(tther  that  he  received  it  very  contentedly,  and 
looked  in  his  remove,  ctmiing  from   a   super- 
was  pedant  to  a  very  honest  man,  who  using 
lUB  with  respect,  advanced  liim  more   in  one 


month  than  the  other  did  in  a  year.  This  tied 
him  to  no  obser\'ation,  nor  restrained  him  from 
no  pleasure,  nor  needed  not,  for  he  was  so  mode- 
rate when  he  was  left  at  his  liberty  that  he  needed 
no  regulation.  The  familiar  kindness  of  his  mas- 
ter made  him  now  begin  to  love  that  which  the 
other's  austerity  made  Iiim  loath  ;  and  in  a  year's 
time  he  advanced  exceedingly  in  learning,  and 
was  sent  to  Cambridge.  He  was  made  a  fellow- 
commoner  of  Peter  House,  under  the  tuition  of 
one  Mr.  Nonvich,  an  admirable  scholar,  who  by 
his  civil  demeanour  to  him  won  so  much  upon  his 
good-nature,  that  he  loved  and  reverenced  him  as 
a  father,  and  betook  himself  with  such  delight  to 
his  studies  tliat  ho  attained  to  a  great  height  of 
learning,  performed  public  exercises  in  his  college 
with  much  applause,  and  ui>on  their  importunity 
took  a  degree  in  the  university,  whereof  he  was  at 
that  time  the  gi'ace,  there  not  being  any  gentleman 
in  the  town  that  lived  with  such  regularity  in  him- 
self, and  such  general  love  and  good  esteem  of  all 
persons,  as  he  did.  He  kept  not  company  witli 
any  of  the  vain  young  persons,  but  with  the  graver 
men,  and  those  by  whose  conversation  he  might 
gain  improvement.  He  was  constant  at  their 
chapel,  where  he  began  to  take  notice  of  their 
stretching  suiK^rstition  to  idolatry ;  and  was  courtefl 
much  into  a  more  solemn  firactice  of  it  than  he 
could  admit,  though  yet  he  considered  not  the 
em])tiuess  and  carnality,  to  say  no  more,  of  that 
public  service  which  was  then  in  use.  For  his 
exercise  he  practised  tennis,  and  played  admirably 
well  at  it ;  for  his  diversion,  he  chose  music,  and 
got  a  very  good  hand,  which  afterwards  he  im- 
proved to  a  great  mastery  on  the  viol ;  there  were 
masters  that  taught  to  dance  and  vault,  whom  he 
practised  with,  being  very  agile  and  apt  for  all 
such  becoming  exercises:  his  father  stinted  not 
his  expense,  which  the  bounty  of  his  mind  made 
pretty  large,  for  he  was  very  liberal  to  his  tutors 
and  servitors,  and  to  the  meaner  officers  of  the 
house.  He  was  enticed  to  bow  to  their  great  idol, 
learning,  and  had  a  high<;r  veneration  for  it  a  long 
time  than  can  strictly  be  allowed,  yet  he  then 
looked  upon  it  as  a  liandmaid  to  devotion,  and  as 
the  great  improver  of  natural  reason.  His  tutor, 
and  the  masters  that  governed  the  college  while 
he  was  tliei*e,  wore  of  Aiminiau  principles,  and 
tliat  college  was  noted  above  all  for  popish  super- 
stitious practices,  yet  through  the  grace  of  God, 
notwithstanding  the  mutual  kindness  the  whole 
household  had  for  him  and  he  for  them,  he  came 
away,  after  five  years'  study  there,  untainted  with 
those  principles  or  practices,  though  not  yet  en- 
lightened to  discern  the  spring  of  them  in  tlie 
ritos  and  usages  of  the  English  church. 

When  he  came  from  the  university,  he  was 
about  twenty  yeara  of  age,  and  returned  to  his 
father's  house,  who  had  now  settled  his  habita- 
tion at  Nottingham  ;  but  he  there  enjoyed  no  great 
delight,  another  bnM>d  of  children  springing  up 
in  tile  house*  and  the  servants  endeavouring  with 
talcs  and  ilatti'ri(*s  to  sow  dissension  on  both  sides. 
Thei-efore,  having  a  great  reverence  for  his  fatlier, 
and  t)eing  not  willing  to  disturb  him  with  com- 
plaints, a.s  soon  as  he  could  obtain  his  leave  he 
went  to  London.  In  the  mean  time,  the  best 
company  the  town  afforded  him,  was  a  gentleman 
of  as  exquLsite  bi-t>eding  and  |mrt8  as  lilngland's 
court  ever  enjoyed,.  '>ne  that  was  now  married. 
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and  retired  into  this  tow-n,  one  of  Huch  admirable 
power  of  lanpiaj:^  and  jH'rHuanion  a»  wan  not  any- 
where eliw  to  be  found  ;  but  after  all  thi%  diseon- 
tentis  or  the  debaucherien  of  the  times,  had^  ho 
iufectM  him,  that  he  would  not  only  del>aueh  him- 
self, but  make  a  deliRht  to  corrupt  others  for  his 
sport :  some  he  would  commend  into  such  a  vain- 
glorious humour,  that  they  became  pleasantly  ridi- 
culous ;  some  he  would  t»'ach  apish  jMistures  and 
make  them  believe  themselves  rare  men,  some  he 
would  encourage  to  be  poets  and  laugh  at  their 
ridiculous  rhymes,  some  young  preachers  he  would 
make  stage-players  in  their  pulpits,  and  sevci-al 
waya  sported  himself  with  the  follies  of  most  of  the 
young  men  that  he  conversed  with.     There  was 
not  any  way  which  he  left  unpractised  upon  Mr. 
Hutchinson  ;  but  when,  with  all  his  art  and  indus- 
try, he  found  he  could  not  prevail,  then  he  turned 
seriouslv  to  give  him  such  excellent  advice  and 
instructions  for  living  in  the  world,  as  were  not 
afterward  unuseful  to  him*.    There  was,  besides 
this  gentleman,  a  young  ph^-sician,  who  was  a  good 
scholar  and  had  a  great  deal  of  wit,  but  withal  a 
professed  atheist,  and  so  proud,  insolent,  scurrilous 
a  fellow,  daring  to  abuse  all  persons  how  much 
soever  above  him,  that  he  was  thrown  out  of  fami- 
liarity with  the  great  people  of  the  countrj*,  though 
his  excellency  in  his  profession  ma<lo  him  to  be 
taken  in  again.     There  was  also  an  old  man,  who 
had  been  Mr.  Hutchinwn's  first  schoolmaster,  a 
person   once   of  great   learning,  but  afterwartls 
becoming  a  cvnic,  yet  ho  pleasantly  maintaining 
that  kin<i  of  humour,  that  his  conversation  was 
sometimes  a  goo<l   diversion.     These   were   Mr. 
Hutchinson's  companions,  yet,  through  the  grace 
of  God,  had  not  power  to  infect  him,  who,  like  a 
bee,  sucked  a  great  d«»al   of  honey  from  these 
bitter  flowers.     At  that  time,  there  was  in  the 
town  a  young  maid,  beautiful,  and  cHtoemfd  to 
be  ver>-  rich,  but  of  base  parentage  and  |»ennrions 
e<lueat*ion,  though  else  ingenuous  enough :  hhe  was 
the  grandchild  of  an  old  phwician,  and  from  her 
childhood,  having  been  actjuainted  with  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson, who  uso«l  to  visit  her  grandmother,  she 
had  cimceivtM  a  kindness  for  him,  which  though 
he  civilly  rt»sented+,  his  great  hi»art  could  never 
stoop  to  think  of  marrying  into  so  menu  a  stock  ; 
yet  by  reason  of  some  liking  he  shewccl  of  her 
company,  and  tin*  melancholy  he  had,  with  some 
discontents  at  home,  she  was   willing  to   flatter 
herself  that  it  was  love  for  her,  wh<«r«'iu,  when  she 
discovered  her  mistake,  it  was  a  gn^at  grief.    How- 
ever, sh«  was,  without  much  love  on  eitln-r  side, 
married  to  an  earl's  son,  and  both  of  them,  «'ant-. 
ing  the  ground  of  ha]tpincss  in  mnrriag«*,  mutual 
love,  enjoyed  but  litlh*   felicity,   either   in   their 
great  fortunes  or  in  one  another^. 

*  Who  the  flr%t  jrentlcman  wn-*  docs  nowhere  npp<'ar. 
The  phyKirlan  here  mrnnt.  Ih  l»r.  l'Ium|itre,of  whom  una h 
more  will  lie  said  in  thin  wi>rk. 

t  rienmt.  In  Kn«li«h.  ncldf.m  used  hut  In  a  had  «?nw; 
In  Frmrh,  rrtrrnhr  U  uwd  to  niicnify  a  reciprocal  Henli- 
ment  »f  kiiidneo-«  nt*  well  .i^  unkindncsR. 

*  It  In  written  «n  th«>  manrln  hy  .Tullu«  flntchln-rtn.  Evj., 
prohiihly  fn>ni  the  lnfonnHti<»n  (tlven  him  hy  Lady  C'.v 
th.irino  flutrhlniion.  that  thin  laily*H  name  wai*  Martin, 
and  the  jrentlenian  wh«  marriiMl  her  Mr.  IMerrepont-  It 
wiinld  not  hare  bei-n  thoupht  wurth  while  to  inform  the 
rcailc^r  of  thenr  minutn  parti<-ii!ar«  in  a  note,  but  for  the 

ske  of  pointing  out-  the  accuracy  mith  which  Mr.  Julius 


In  the  houHo  with  Mr.  Hutchinson,  there 
a  young  g(*ntlcwoman,  of  such  admirable  tempting 
beauty,  and  such  excellent  good^naturc,  as  would 
have  thawed  a  nn-k  of  ice,  yet  even  she  conld 
never  g(*t  nn  acfputintancc  with  him :  wealth  and 
beauty  thus  in  vain  tempted  him,  for  it  was  not 
yet  his  time  of  love :  but  it  was  not  far  off.     He 
was  now  sent  to  London,  and  admitted  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  where  lie  was  soon  coveted  into  the  acqiiaint- 
anco  f»f  some  gentlemen  of  the  house,  but  found 
them  s«>  frothy  and  so  vain,  and  could  so  ill  centre 
with  them  in*  their  delights,  that  the  town  began 
to  Ik*  tedious  to  him,  who  was  neither  taken  with 
wine,  nor  game,  nor  the  converse  of  wic4ced  or 
vain  womt^n,  to  all  which  he  wanted  not  powerful 
tempters,  had   not  the  power  of  Ood's  grace  in 
him  been  above  them.     He  trie<l  a  little  the  study 
of  the  law,  but  finding  it  unpleasant  ami  contrary 
to  his  genius,  and  the  plague  that  spring  beginning 
to  drivt>  people  out  of  the  town,  he  began  to  think 
of  leaving  it,  but  had  no  inclination  to  return 
home,  finding  his  father's  heart  so  set  upon  his 
second  family,  that  his  presence  was  but  disturt>> 
anee :  yet  his  father  was  wonderfully  free  and 
noble  to  him  in  allowance,  at  all  places,  as  hifSB 
as  any  of  his  quality  had  made  to  them,  and  it 
was  very  well  bestowed  on  him,  who  consumed 
nothing  in  %'ain  expense,  but  lived  to  the  honotor 
of  his  friends  and  family.     For  his  diversion,  he 
exercised  himnclf  in  those  qualities  he  had  not 
had  so  goo<1  o]iportunities  for  in  the  eonntry,  as 
dancing,  fencing,  and  music,  wherein  he  had  great 
aptness  and  address,  and  entertaining  the  best 
tutors,  was  at  some  expense  that  way,  and  loth 
to  leave  them  off  b<>fore  he  had  perfected  himself. 
However,  manv  things    putting    him    into   the 
thoughts  of  quitting  the  town,  while  he  was  in 
deliberation  how  to  dispose  of  himself,  and  had 
some  reflections  upon  travel,  a  cousin-serman  of 
his,  a  Fr(>nch  merchant,  came  to  visit  him  «Mie 
morning,  and  told  him.  he  was  immediately  going 
into  France,  and  understanding  Mr.  Hatehimmn 
had  some  such  inclination,  had  almost  persuaded 
him  to  go  along  with  him.    The  only  obstaele  in 
the  way  was,  that  his  father  could  not  be  ac- 
quainte<l  with  it  time  enough  to  receive  his  answer 
before  they  went.     Wliile  he  was  in  this  deliber- 
ation, his  music-master  came  in,  to   whom  ha 
communicate<I  his  thoughts,  and  the  man  told  hnm, 
it  was  1>etter  to  go  into  France  at  the  latter  end 
than  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  that  if  he 
pleascfl,  in  the  mean  time,  to  go  to  RiehmoiKU 
where  the  prinee*s  court  was,  he  had  a  house 
tlienr,  where  he  might  be  accommodated,  and 
there  was  very  go<Kl  company  and  recreations^ 
the  king's  hawks  InMUg  kept  near  the  plaee,  and 
several  other  conveniences,     Mr.  Hutchinson  cnn-^ 
sidering  this,  resolvril  to  accept  his  offer;  and 
that  day  telling  a  gentleman  of  the  house  whither' 
he  was  going,  the  gr>ntleman  bid  him  take  Heed 
of  the  place,  for  it  was  so  fatal  for  love,  that 
never  any  young  di.'vngaged  person  went  thither^ 
who  returned  again  free.   Mr.  Hntchinson  langbed 
at  him,  but  he,  to  confirm  it,  told  him  a  very  tm^ 
story  of  a  gentlenuin,  who  not  long  before  haA 
come  for  some  time  to  lodge  there,  and  fouml  all 
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the  people  he  came  in  company  with  bewailing 
the  deatJi  of  a  gentlewoman  tliat  had  lived  there. 
Hearing  her  au  much  deplored  he  made  inquiry 
after  her,  and  grew  so  in  love  with  the  description, 
that  no  otlier  discourse  could  at  tint  pleane  him, 
Dor  could  he  at  last  endure  any  otiier ;  he  grew 
desperately  melancholy,  and  would  go  to  a  mount 
where  the  print  of  her  foot  was  cut,  and  lie  there 
Dining  and  kissing  of  it  all  the  day  long,  till  at 
length  death  in  some  months*  space  concluded  his 
knguiahmeut.  This  story  was  very  true;  but 
Mr.  Hutchinson  w9B  neiuer  easy  to  believe  it,, 
nor  frighted  at  the  example;  thinking  himself 
not  likely  to  make  another.  He  therefore  went 
to  Richmond,  whciv  he  found  a  great  deal  of  good 
yoonf  company,  and  many  ingenuous  persons, 
that  oy  reason  of  tlie  court,  where  the  young 
prinees  were  bred,  entertained  themselves  in  tliat 
plaoe,  and  had  frequent  resort  to  tlie  house  where 
air.  Hutchinson  tabled :  the  man  being  a  skilful 
eompoaer  in  music,  the  rest  of  the  king's  musi- 
cians often  met  at  liis  house  to  practise  new  airs, 
aud  prepare  them  for  the  king ;  and  divers  of  the 
gentlemen  aud  ladies  that  were  affected  with 
music  eame  thither  to  hear;  others,  that  were 
not,  took  that  pretence  to  entertain  tliemselves 
with  the  company.  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  soon 
eoorted  into  their  acquaintance  and  ii\vited  to 
their  hooMs,  where  he  was  nobly  U'eated,  with  all 
the  attractive  arts  that  young  women  and  their 
parents  uae  to  procure  them  lovers,  but  though 
tome  of  them  were  very  handsome,  others  wealthy, 
witty,  well  qualified,  all  of  them  set  out  with  idl 
the  gaiety  and  bravery  that  vain  women  put  on 
to  set  themselves  off,  yet  Mr.  Hutchinson  could 
sot  be  entangled  in  any  of  their  fine  snares,  but 
without  any  taint  of  incivility,  in  such  a  way  of 
hasdaome  raillery  reproved  their  pride  and  vanity 
as  made  them  ashamed  of  their  glory,  and  vexe^ 
that  hs  alone,  of  all  the  young  gentlemen  that 
bekMiged  to  the  court  or  neighbourhood,  should 
le  iDsenaible  of  their  charms.  In  tlie  same  house 
with  him,  there  was  a  younger  daughter  of  Sir 
AUen  Apsley,  late  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  tabled 
for  the  practice  of  her  lute,  till  the  return  of  her 
nether,  wlio  was  gone  into  Wiltshire,  for  the 
aceom^ishment  of  a  treaty  tliat  had  beeu  made 
nme  pfogrcas  in,  about  the  man*iage  of  her  elder 
dsaghter  with  a  gentleman  of  that  country,  out 
of  which  my  lady  herself  came,  and  where  her 
htotiien^  Sir  John  St.  Jolm,  and  Sir  £dwai*d 
Himgeiford,  living  in  great  honour  and  reputa- 
tioii,  had  invited  her  to  a  visit  of  them.    This 

Eatlewoman,  that  was  left  in  the  house  with  Mr. 
Btehinson,  was  a  very  child,  her  elder  sister 
being  at  that  time  scarcely  past  it,  but  a  child  of 
■ieh  pleasantness,  and  vivacity  of  spirit,  and 
Qgemiity  in  the  ouality  she  practised,  that  Mr. 
Hatefainaon  took  pleasure  in  hearing  her  practise, 
ttd  WQold  fiUl  in  discourse  with  her.  She  having 
^  keys  of  her  mother's  house,  some  half  a  mile 
^■tSBt,  woold  sometimes  ask  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
*beB  die  went  over,  to  walk  along  with  her :  one 
^y  whan  he  was  there,  looking  upon  an  odd  by- 
>beU^  in  her  Hater's  closet,  he  found  a  few  Latin 
books;  asking  whose  they  were,  he  was  told  they 
^■tts  her  elder  sister's,  whereupon  inquiring  more 
^r  ho*,  be  began  first  to  be  sorry  ^e  was  gone 
Mora  he  had  seen  her,  and  gone  upon  such  an 
ifsnuut  that  hs  was  not  likely  to  see  her ;  then 


he  grew  to  love  to  hear  mention  of  her,  and  the 
otlier  gentlewomen  who  had  beeu  her  compa- 
nions used  to  talk  much  to  him  of  her,  telling 
him  how  reserved  and  studious  she  was,  and  other 
thiugH  which  they  esteemed  no  advantage ;  but  it 
so  much  inflamed  Mr.  Hutchinson's  desire  of 
seeing  her,  that  he  began  to  wonder  at  himself 
that  his  heart,  which  had  ever  had  such  an  iiidif- 
ferency  for  the  most  excellent  of  womenkind, 
should  have  so  strong  impulses  towards  a  stranger 
he  never  saw ;  and  certainly  it  was  of  the  Lord, 
(though  he  i>erceived  it  not,)  who  had  ordained 
him,  through  so  many  various  providences,  to  be 
yoked  with  her  in  whom  he  found  so  much  satis- 
faction. There  scarcely  passed  any  day  but  some 
accident  or  some  discourse  still  kept  alive  his 
desire  of  seeing  this  gentlewoman,  idthough  the 
mention  of  her,  for  the  most  part,  was  inquiries 
whether  slie  had  yet  accomplished  the  marriage 
that  was  in  treaty.  One  day  tliere  was  a  gn^at 
deal  of  company  met  at  Mr.  Coleman's,  the  gt;ii- 
tleman's  house  where  he  tabled,  to  hear  the 
music,  and  a  certain  song  was  sung,  which  Imd 
been  lately  set,  and  gave  occasion  to  some  of  the 
company  to  mention  an  answer  to  it,  which  was 
in  the  house,  and,  upon  some  of  their  de8ii*es, 
read :  a  gentleman  saying  it  was  believed  that  a 
woman  in  tlie  neighbourhood  had  mado  it,  it  was 
presently  inquired  who  I  whereupon  a  gentleman, 
then  pn^sent,  who  Imd  made  the  first  song,  said 
there  were  but  two  women  that  could  be  guilty  of 
it,  whereof  one  was  a  lady  then  among  them,  the 
other  Mrs.  Apsley.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  fancying 
something  of  rationality  in  the  sonnet  beyond  the 
customary  reach  of  a  ^e-wit,  although,  to  speak 
truth,  it  signified  ver}'  little,  aiddreased  himself  to 
the  gentleman,  aud  told  him,  he  could  scarcely 
believe  it  was  a  woman's  ;  whereupon  this  gentle- 
man, who  was  a  man  of  good  understanding  and 
expression,  and  inspired  with  some  passion  for 
her  himself,  which  made  him  regard  all  her  per- 
fections through  a  multiplying  glass,  told  Mr. 
Hutchinson  that  thoueh,  for  civility  to  the  rest, 
he  entitled  another  lady  to  the  song,  yet  he  was 
confident  it  was  Mrs.  Apsley's  only,  for  she  had 
sense  above  all  the  rest ;  and  fell  into  such  high 
praises  of  her,  as  might  well  have  begotten  those 
vehement  desires  of  her  acquaintance,  which  a 
strange  s^mpatliy  in  natm'e  hieid  before  produced: 
another  gentleman,  Uiat  sat  by,  secouded  this 
commendation,  with  such  additions  of  praise  as 
he  would  not  have  given  if  he  had  known  her. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  healing  all  this,  said  to  the  first 
gentleman,  I  cannot  be  at  rest  till  this  lady's  re- 
turn, tliat  1  may  be  acquainted  witli  her  ;  the 
gentleman  repUed,  *<Sir,  you  must  not  expect 
that,  for  she  is  of  a  humour  she  will  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  any  of  mankind,  and  however  this 
song  is  stolen  forth,  she  is  the  nicest  creature  in 
the  world  of  suffering  her  perfections  to  be  known; 
she  shuns  the  converse  of  men  as  tlie  plague,  she 
ouly  livus  in  the  enjoyment  of  herself,  and  has 
not  the  humanity  to  communicato  that  happiness 
to  any  of  our  sex."  <*  Well,"  said  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, <<but  I  will  be  acquahited  with  her  ;"  and 
indeed  the  infonnation  of  this  reserved  humour 
pleased  liun  more  than  all  else  he  had  heard,  and 
filled  him  now  with  thoughts  liow  he  should  attain 
the  sight  and  knowledge  of  her.  While  he  was 
exercised  in  this,  nuuiy  du^'s  passed  not,  but  a 
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footboy  of  my  lady  her  mother's  came  to  youn;^ 
Mrs.  Apslcy  as  they  were  at  dinner,  bringing 
news  tliat  her  mother  and  sister  would  in  a  few 
days  return  ;  and  when  they  inquired  of  him, 
whether  Mrs.  Apsley  was  married,  having  before 
been  inntructed  to  make  them  believe  it,  he  smiled, 
and  pulled  out  some  bride  laces,  which  were  given 
at  a  wedding  in  the  house  where  she  was,  and 
gave  them  to  the  young  gentlewoman  and  the 
gentleman's  daughter  of  the  house,  and  t<}ld  them 
Mrs.  A])8ley  bade  him  tell  no  news,  but  give  them 
those  tokens ;  and  carried  the  matter  so,  tliat  all 
the  company  believed  she  liad  l)een  married.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  immediately  turned  pale  us  ashes,  and 
felt  a  fainting  to  seize  bin  spirits  in  that  extra- 
ordinary manner,  tliat  finding  himself  ready  to 
sink  at  table,  he  was  fain  to  pretend  something 
liad  offended  his  stonmeh,  and  to  retire  from  the 
table  into  the  garden,  where  the  gentleman  of  the 
house  going  with  huu,  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  feign  sickness,  for  the  distemper  of  Iiis 
mind  had  infected  his  Ixxly  with  a  cold  sweat,  and 
such  a  dispersion  of  spirit,  that  all  the  courage  he 
could  at  present  recollect  was  little  enough  to 
keep  him  alive.  His  host  was  ver}*  troubh^some 
to  him,  and  to  be  quit  of  him  he  went  to  his 
cliamber,  saying  he  would  lie  duwn.  Little  did 
any  of  the  company  suspect  the  true  cause  uf  his 
sudden  qualm,  and  they  were  all  so  troubled  at  it, 
that  the  boy  then  passed  witliout  further  exam- 
ination. When  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  alone,  he 
began  to  recollect  his  wisdom  and  his  reason,  and 
to  wonder  at  himself,  why  he  should  be  so  con- 
cerned in  an  unknown  |>er8on  ;  he  then  remem- 
bered the  story  was  told  hiui  when  he  came  down, 
and  began  U*  believe  there  was  sume  magic  in 
the  place,  which  enchante<l  men  out  of  their 
right  senses ;  but  it  booted  him  not  to  be  angry 
at  himself,  nor  to  set  wisdom  in  her  reprovmg 
chair,  nor  reason  in  her  throne  of  council,  the 
sick  lieai*t  could  not  be  chid  nor  advised  into 
health ;  this  anxiety  of  mind  affected  him  so,  that 
it  sent  him  to  his  l)ed  that  afternoon,  which  indeed 
he  took  to  entertain  his  thoughts  alone  that  night, 
and  having  furtified  himi«elf  witli  n>Holution,  he 
got  up  the  next  day,  but  yet  could  not  quit  him- 
self of  an  extravagant  perjiloxity  of  soul,  concern- 
ing this  unknown  gentlewoman,  which  had  not 
been  admirable  in  another  li;;ht  ]>ei'son,  but  in 
him,  who  was  from  his  childhood  so  serious  and 
so  rational  in  all  his  considerations,  it  was  the 
effect  of  a  miraculous  |>ower  of  Providence,  leading 
him  to  her  tluit  was  destined  to  make  his  future 
joy.  While  she  so  ran  in  his  thought.**,  meethig 
the  boy  again,  he  found  out,  uiK>n  a  little  stricter 
examination  of  him,  tliat  she  was  not  married, 
and  pleased  himself  in  the  ho])es  of  her  speedy 
return,  when  one  day,  having  been  invited  by  one 
of  tlie  ladies  of  that  neighbourhood  to  a  noble 
treatment  at  Siou  Garden,  which  a  courtier,  that 
was  her  sen'ant,  Iiad  made  fur  her  and  whom 
she  would  bring,  Mr.  IIutchnuM)n,  Mrs.  Apsley, 
and  Mr.  Colenuin's  daughter,  were  of  the  party, 
and  having  spent  the  day  in  several  pleaaant 
divertisements,  at  evening  they  were  at  supper, 
when  a  messenger  came  to  tell  Mrs.  Apsley  her 
mother  was  come.  She  would  immediately  have 
gone,  but  Mr.  Hutchinson,  pretending  civility  to 
conduct  her  home,  made  her  stay  till  the  supper 
1^    waa  endedf  of  which  he  ate  no  more,  now  only 


longing  for  that  sight,  which  he  had  with  sucli 
perplexity  expected.  This  at  length  he  obtained; 
but  his  heart,  being  prepossessed  with  his  own 
fancy,  was  not  free  to  discern  how  little  then 
was  in  her  to  answer  so  great  an  expectation. 
She  was  not  ugly,  in  a  careless  ridins-Iiabit,  aha 
had  a  melancholy  negligence  both  of  herself  and 
others,  as  if  she  neither  affected  to  please  othe^^ 
nor  took  notice  of  anything  before  her  ;  \*et,  q)ita 
of  all  her  indifference,  she  was  snr|>rised  with 
some  unusual  liking  in  her  soul,  when  she 
this  gentlenuui,  who  had  hair,  eyes,  aliape,  and 
countenance  enough  to  beget  love  in  any  one  al 
tlie  first,  and  these  set  off  with  a  graceful  and 
generous  mien,  which  promised  an  extraordinary 
IH>rson ;  he  was  at  that  time,  and  indeed  always, 
very  neatly  habited,  for  he  wore  good  and  riieh 
clothes,  and  had  variety  of  them,  and  had  them 
well  suited,  and  eveiy  way  answerable,  in  that 
little  tiling  showing  both  good  jndgment  and 
gi*eat  generosity,  he  equally  becommg  them,  and 
they  him,  which  he  wore  with  such  nnaffeetednea 
and  such  neatness  as  do  not  often  meet  in  one. 
Although  he  had  but  an  evening  sight  of  hor  he 
hud  so  long  desired,  and  that  at  disadvantage 
enough  for  her,  yet  the  prevailing  sympathy  of 
his  soul  made  him  think  all  his  paina  weU  paid, 
and  this  first  did  whet  his  desire  to  a  ■eeond 
sight,  which  he  had  by  accident  the  next  day,  and 
to  his  joy  found  slie  was  wholly  disengaged  from 
that  trt^aty  which  he  so  much  feared  had  been 
accomplished  ;  he  found  witlial,  that  though  she 
was  modest,  she  was  accostable  and  willing  to 
entertain  his  acquaintance.  This  soon  passed  into 
a  mutual  friendship  lietween  them^  and  thoa^ 
she  innocently  thought  nothuig  of  love,  yet  wai 
she  glad  to  have  acquired  such  a  friend,  who  had 
wisdom  and  virtue  enough  to  be  trusted  with  her 
counsels,  for  sho  was  then  much  perplexed  in 
mind  ;  her  mother  and  friends  had  a  great  denrs 
she  should  marry,  and  were  displeased  that  she 
refused  many  offers  which  they  thought  adyaa- 
tageous  enough ;  she  was  obedient,  loath  to  dia> 
please  them,  but  more  herself,  in  marrying  sudl  ai 
she  could  find  no  inclination  to.  The  troubleaome 
pivtensions  of  some  of  the  courtiers,  had  made 
Iicr  willing  to  try  whether  she  could  bring  her 
heart  to  her  mother's  desire,  but  being  by  a  aeeret 
working,  which  she  then  understood  not,  ayerted, 
she  was  troubled  to  return,  lest  some  might  beUeye 
it  was  a  secret  liking  of  them  which  had  caoaed 
her  dislike  of  others,  and  being  a  little  diaturbed 
with  tlieso  things  and  melancholy,  Mr.  Hutcbin- 
son,  appearing,  as  he  was,  a  person  of  rirtue  and 
honour,  who  might  be  safely  and  adyantagcably 
conversed  with,  she  thought  God  had  sent  her  a 
happy  relief.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  on  the  other  eule, 
having  been  told,  and  seeing  how  she  shunned  all 
other  men,  and  how  civilly  she  entertained  him, 
believed  that  a  secret  power  had  wrought  a  mutoal 
inclination  between  them,  and  daily  frequented 
her  mother's  house,  and  had  the  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  her  in  those  pleasant  walks  whidi, 
at  tliat  sweet  season  of  the  spring,  invited  all  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  to  seek  their  joys ;  where, 
though  they  were  never  alone,  yet  they  haid  eyery 
day  opportunity  for  converse  with  each  others 
which  the  rest  shared  not  in,  while  every  oii» 
minded  their  own  delights. 
They  had  not  six  weeks  enjoyed  this  peaee^  halt 
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the  young  men  and  women,  who  saw  them  allow 
eadi  other  that  kindness  which  they  did  not  afford 
fommoniy  to  others,  first  began  to  grow  jealous 
tnd  envioos  at  it,  and  after  to  use  all  the  malicious 
pnetices  they  could  invent  to  break  the  friendship. 
Among  the  rest,  that  eentleman  who  at  the  first 
had  ao  highly  commended  her  to  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
DOW  becan  to  caution  him  against  her,  and  to  dis- 
parage ner,  with  such  subtle  insinuations,  as  would 
nve  mined  any  love,  lees  constant  and  honour- 
able than  his.  The  women,  with  witty  spite,  re- 
presented all  her  faults  to  him,  which  chiefly  ter- 
mmated  in  the  negligence  of  her  dress  and  habit, 
and  all  womanish  ornaments,  giving  herself  wholly 
op  to  study  and  writing.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who 
nd  a  veiy  sharp  and  pleasant  wit,  retorted  all 
their  inalioe  with  such  just  reproofs  of  their  idle- 
DMs  and  Tsnity,  as  niade  them  hate  her  who, 
without  affecting  it,  had  so  engaged  such  a  person 
01  her  protection,  as  they  with  all  their  arts  could 
not  catch.  He  in  the  meanwhile  prosecuted  his 
bvBy  with  so  much  discretion,  duty,  and  honour, 
that  at  the  length,  through  many  difiiculties,  he 
seeomplished  his  design.  I  shall  pass  by  all  the 
little  amorous  relations,  which  if  I  would  take  the 
pains  to  relate,  would  make  a  true  history  of  a 
more  handsome  management  of  love  than  the  best 
rooanoes  describe :  for  these  are  to  be  forgotten 
as  the  vanities  of  youth,  not  worthy  mention  among 
the  greater  transactions  of  his  life.  There  is  this 
only  to  be  recorded,  that  never  was  there  a  pmwion 
■lore  ardent  and  less  idolatrous;  he  loved  her 
better  than  his  life,  with  incxpi'essible  tenderness 
and  kindness,  had  a  most  high  obliging  esteem  of 
her^  yet  still  considered  honour,  religion,  and  duty, 
above  her,  nor  ever  suffered  the  intrusion  of  such 
a  dota^  as  should  blind  him  from  marking  her 
iuerxections  :  these  he  looked  upon  with  such  an 
inmlgent  eye,  as  did  not  abate  his  love  and  esteem 
fif  her^  while  it  augmented  his  care  to  blot  ont  all 
Aose  qwts  which  might  make  her  appear  less 
worthY  of  that  respect  he  paid  her ;  and  thus  in- 
deed he  soon  made  her  more  equal  to  him  than  he 
fMmd  her ;  for  she  was  a  verv  faithful  mirror, 
fcieeting  truly,  though  but  dimly,  his  own  glories 
span  him,  so  long  as  he  was  present ;  but  she, 
that  was  nothing  before  his  inspection  gave  her  a 
I  Cur  figure,  when  he  was  removed,  was  only  filled 
!  vith  a  dark  mist,  and  never  could  again  take  in 
'•  any  deJi^tful  object,  nor  return  any  shining  re- 
'  fieaentation.  The  greatest  excellency  she  had  was 
:  As  power  of  apprehending  and  the  virtue  of 
I  bring  his  :  so  as  his  shadow,  she  waited  on  him 
weiywhere,  till  he  was  taken  into  tliat  region  of 
l^ghti  which  admits  of  none,  and  then  she  vanished 
■to  nothing.  Twas  not  her  face  he  loved,  her 
I  kaoar  and  her  virtue  were  his  mistresses,  and 
I  tee  (like  Pygmalion's)  images  of  his  own  making, 
ftr  he  polished  and  gave  form  to  what  he  found 
lith  aU  the  roughnen  of  the  quarry  about  it ; 
^  meeting  with  a  compliant  subject  for  his  own 
viw  government,  he  found  as  much  satisfaction  as 
ht  gave,  and  never  had  occasion  to  number  his 
■uiiage  among  his  infelicities.  That  day  that 
IW  ftjoids  on  both  sides  met  to  conclude  the  mar- 
riige^  Ae  fell  sick  of  the  small-pox,  which  was 
■any  ways  a  great  trial  upon  him ;  first  her  life 
tis  almost  in  desperate  hazard,  and  then  the 
Cmsss,  for  the  present,  made  her  the  most  de- 
fcfiMd  person  that  could  be  seen,  for  a  great 


while  after  she  recovered ;  yet  he  was  nothing 
troubled  at  it,  but  maiTied  her  as  soon  as  she  was 
able  to  quit  the  chamber,  when  the  priest  and  all 
that  saw  her  were  affrighted  to  look  on  her :  but 
God  recompensed  his  justice  and  constancy,  by 
restoring  her,  though  she  was  longer  than  ordinaiy 
before  she  recovered,  as  well  as  before.  One  thiug 
is  very  observable,  and  worthy  imitation  in  him  ; 
although  ho  had  as  strong  and  violent  affections 
for  her  as  ever  any  man  had,  yet  he  declared  it 
not  to  her  till  he  had  acquainted  first  his  father,  and 
after  never  would  make  any  engagement  but  what 
his  love  and  honour  bound  him  in,  wherein  he  was 
more  firm  and  just  than  all  the  promissory  oaths 
and  ties  in  the  world  could  have  made  him,  not- 
withstanding many  powerful  temptations  of  wealth 
and  beauty,  and  other  interests,  that  were  laid 
before  him  ;  for  his  father  had  concluded  another 
treaty,  before  he  knew  his  son's  inclinations  were 
this  way  fixed,  with  a  party  in  many  things  much 
more  advantageable  for  his  family,  and  more  wor- 
thy of  his  liking :  but  his  father  was  no  less  honour- 
ably indulgent  to  his  son's  affection,  than  the  son 
was  stinct  in  the  observance  of  his  duty,  and  at 
length,  to  the  full  content  of  all,  the  thing  was 
accomplished,  and  on  the  third  day  of  July,  m  the 
year  1638,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Apsley, 
the  second  daughter  of  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  late 
lieutenant  of  tlie  Tower  of  London,  at  St  Andrew's 
church  in  Holbom.  He  lived  some  time  in  this 
neighbourhood  with  her  mother,  but  four  months 
were  scarce  past  after  their  marriage,  before  be 
was  in  great  danger  to  have  lost  her,  when  she 
lost  two  children  she  had  conceived  by  him.  Soon 
after  conceiving  again,  she  grew  so  sickly,  that  her 
indulgent  mother  and  husband,  for  the  advantage 
of  her  health,  removed  their  dwelling  out  of  the 
city,  to  a  house  they  took  in  Enfield  chace,  called 
the  Blew  House,  where,  upon  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember, I G39,  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  two  sons, 
whereof  the  elder  he  nam^  after  his  own  father, 
Thomas,  the  younger  was  called  Edward,  who  both 
survived  him.  September  1641,  she  brought  him 
another  son,  called  by  his  own  name,  John,  who 
lived  scarce  six  years,  and  was  a  very  hopeful 
child,  full  of  his  father's  vigour  and  spirit,  but 
death  soon  nipped  that  blossom. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  after  about  fourteen  montha* 
various  exercise  of  his  mind,  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
love,  being  now  at  rest  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
wife,  his  next  design  was  to  draw  her  into  his  own 
country,  but  he  would  not  set  upon  it  too  roughly, 
and  therefore  let  her  rest  awtiile,  when  he  Iwd 
drawn  her  ten  miles  nearer  it,  out  of  the  city 
where  she  had  had  her  birth  and  education,  and 
where  all  her  relations  were  most  conversant,  and 
which  she  could  not  suddenly  resolve  to  quit  for 
altogether,  to  betake  herself  to  the  north,  which 
was  a  formidable  name  among  the  London  ladies. 
While  she  was  weaning  from  the  friends  and 
places  she  had  so  long  conversed  in,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son employed  his  time  in  making  an  entrance  upon 
the  study  of  school  divinity,  wherein  his  fattier 
was  the  most  eminent  scholar  of  any  gentleman 
in  England,  and  had  a  most  choice  library*,  valued 

*  This  is  spoken  of  In  the  prefnce,  luid  did  in  fact  rmuiin 
at  Owthorpe.  but  probably  was  placed  there  by  €liRrl««, 
the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hatohinson  by  his  second  wife;  It 
was  of  excessively  small  value  whr^n  taken  possewsiim  of  to 
the  year  1776.  It  is  i^>parent,  horn  Sir  Thomaa  IluUdif iie«^  ii 
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at  a  thousand  i>ounds ;  which  Mr.  Hutch  innon 
mistakingly  i'X)>ectin;;  to  be  (Mirt  uf  his  inherit- 
ance, thought  it  would  be  very  inglorious  for  him 
not  to  undenttand  how  to  make  u»e  of  his  fatlier's 
books.  Having  therefore  gotten  into  the  house 
with  Iiim  an  excellent  scnoUr  in  tliat  kind  of 
learning,  he  for  two  years  made  it  the  whole  em- 
ployment of  his  time.  The  gentleman  that  as- 
sisted him  he  converted  to  a  right  belief  in  that 
great  {Kiint  of  predestination,  he  having  been  before 
of  the  Amiinian  judgment,  till,  upon  the  serious 
examination  of  botli  principles,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  Scriptures,  Mr.  Hutcliinson  con- 
vinced him  of  the  truth,  and  grew  so  well  in- 
structed in  this  principle,  that  he  was  able  to  main- 
tain it  against  any  man.  At  that  time,  tliis  great 
doctrine  grew  much  out  of  fashion  with  tlie  prelates, 
but  was  generallv  embraced  by  all  religious  and 
holy  persons  in  the  land.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  being 
desirous  to  inform  himself  thoroughly  of  it,  when 
he  was  able  to  manage  tlie  question,  offered  it  to 
his  father,  but  Sir  Thomas  wuuld  not  declare  him- 
self in  the  point  to  him,  nor  indeed  in  any  other, 
as  we  conceived,  lest  a  father's  authority  should 
swav  against  his  children's  light,  who  he  thought 
ought  to  discera  things  with  their  own  eyes,  and 
not  witli  bin.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  taking  deliglit  in 
the  study  of  divinity,  presently  left  off  all  foolisli  nice 
points  that  tended  to  nothing  but  vain  brangling, 
and  employed  his  whole  study  in  Uying  a  founda- 
tion of  sound  and  necessary  principles,  among 
which  he  gave  the  first  pUce  to  this  of  God*s  abso- 
lute decrees.  Tliis  was  so  far  from  producing  a 
carelessness  of  life  in  him,  a  thing  generally  ob- 
jected against  this  faith,  that,  on  the  other  side,  it 
excited  Tiim  to  a  more  strict  and  holy  walking  in 
thankfulness  to  God,  who  had  been  pleased  to 
choose  him  out  of  the  corrupted  mass  of  lost  man- 
kind, to  f)x  his  love  upon  him,  and  give  him  the 
knowledge  of  himself  by  his  ever-blessed  Son. 
This  princiule  of  love  and  life  in  God,  which  had 
been  given  him  when  he  discerned  not  what  it  was 
in  himself,  had  from  a  child  preserved  him  from 
wallowing  in  the  mire  of  sin  and  wickedness, 
wherein  most  of  the  gentry  of  those  times  were 
miserably  plmiged,  except  a  few,  that  were  there- 
fore the  scorn  of  mankind  ;  and  but  few  of  those 
few,  that  had  not  natural  and  8U|)crstitious  follies, 
that  were  in  some  kind  justly  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible. It  was  a  remarkable  providence  of 
God  in  his  life, that  must  not  be  passed  over  without 
special  notice,  that  he  gave  him  these  two  years' 
leisure,  and  a  heart  so  to  employ  it,  before  the 
noise  of  war  and  tumult  came  ujion  him.  Yet 
about  the  year  1639,  the  thunder  was  heard  afar 
off,  rattling  in  the  troubled  air,  and  even  the  most 
obscured  woods  were  penetrated  with  some  flashes, 
the  forerunners  of  the  dreadful  storm  which  the 
next  year  was  more  apparent ;  but  Mr.  Hutchinson 
was  not  yet  awakened  till  it  pleased  God  to  de- 
liver hhn  from  a  danger  into  which  he  had  run 
himself,  had  not  mercy  prevented  him.  His  wife 
having  ahrcady  two  sons,  and  being  again  with 
child,  considered  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
seek  an  augmentation  of  revenue,  or  retire  into  a 
cheaper  country  ;  and  more  inclining  to  tlie  first, 

beinf  upon  all  tlie  cfrnimfttcpii  for  rpHj^ion.  m  may  be  ween 
in  Ruthwortli'«  <t»nuctJ<iii,  that  be  wa«  In  repute  fur  this 
kind  of  knuwledfD. 


than  to  leave  at  once  her  mother,  and  all  tfce  re«t 
of  her  dear  relations,  had  propounded  to  him  to 
buy  an  oflice,  which  he  was  not  of  himself  very 
inclinable  to,  but,  to  give  her  and  Iter  mother 
satisfaction,  he  hearkened  to  a  motion  that  was 
made  him  in  tliat  kind.  Sir  William  Pcnoy- 
maii,  who  luid  married  his  cousin-gi^rman,  a  very 
worthy  gentlenuui,  who  had  great  m|)eet  both  lor 
and  from  his  father,  had  purcliaaed  the  diief 
oflice  in  the  Star-chamber ;  the  gentleman  who 
held  the  next  to  him  was  careless  and  defaaudied, 
and  thereby  a  great  hindrance  of  Sir  William's 
profits,  who  apprehended  if  he  oould  get  an  honest 
man  into  tluit  place,  that  tliey  might  mutually  mudi 
advantage  each  other:  whereupon  he  penuadcd 
Mr.  Hutchinson  to  buy  tlic  phice,  and  offered  him 
any  terms,  to  go  any  share  with  him,  or  any  way 
he  could  desire.  BIr.  Hutchinson  treated  with  the 
gentleman,  came  to  a  conclusion,  went  down  into 
the  country*,  provided  the  money,  and  eame  op 
again,  thinking  presently  to  enter  into  the  office ; 
but  the  gentlenuui  that  should  have  told  it,  being 
of  an  uncertain  humour,  tliought  to  make  the 
benefit  of  anotlier  term,  before  he  aold  his  plaee  ; 
and  it  pleastnl  God  in  the  mean  time  that  arbitrary 
court  was,  by  the  parlixanent  then  sitting,  takes 
away.  Mr.  HutchinMon  was  very  aenaible  of  a 
{leculiar  providence  to  him  herein,  and  reeolved  t« 
adventure  no  more  such  liazarda,  but  to  retire  to 
that  place  whitlier  God  seemed  to  have  called  him 
by  giving  him  so  good  an  interest  there,  and  to 
study  how  he  was  to  improve  that  talent.  Hii 
wife,  convinced  by  this  kind  check  which  God  had 
given  to  her  desires,  tliat  she  ouglit  to  follow  her 
husband  where  the  Lord  seemed  to  call  him,  went 
along  with  him,  and  about  October,  1641,  tin^ 
came  to  tlieir  house  at  Owthorpe.  Here  Mr. 
George  Hutchinson  (Sir  Thomas  being  then  choMB 
knight  for  Nottinghamshire,  and  aitting  in  the 
imrliament  at  London)  came  and  gave  a  glad 
entertainment  of  his  brother  and  sister  into  the 
countr)',  by  his  good  company,  and  they  were  for 
a  few  months  peaceful  and  happy  in  their  own 
house,  till  the  kingdom  began  to  blaxe  out  with 
the  long-conceived  Haine  of  civil  war.  But  bctv 
1  must  make  a  short  digression  from  our  paiiicalar 
actions,  to  sum  up  the  state  of  the  kingdom  at 
tluit  time,  which  tliough  I  cannot  do  exactly,  yeC 
I  can  truly  relate  what  I  was  then  able  to  takr 
notice  of,  and  if  any  one  have  a  desire  of  mora 
particuUr  information,  there  were  ao  many  boob^ 
then  written,  as  will  sufficiently  give  it  them  :  and 
although  those  of  our  enemies  are  all  fraught  with 
abominable  lies,  yet  if  all  ours  were  auppremed. 
even  their  own  writings  impartially  otmndena 
would  be  a  sufficient  chronicle  of  their  injostioe 
and  oppression  ;  but  I  shall  only  mention  what  h 
nccessurv  to  be  remembered,  for  the  better  cany- 
ing  on  of  my  purpose. 

When  the  dawn  of  the  goepel  began  to  hreak 
upon  this  isle,  after  the  darii  midnight  of  papacy, 
the  morning  was  more  cloudy  here  than  in  other 
places  by  reason  of  tlie  state  interest,  which  waa 
mixing  and  working  itself  into  the  interest  of  re- 
ligion, and  which,  in  the  end,  quite  wrought  it  ooL 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  who,  by  his  ro^  autho- 
rity, cast  out  the  pope,  did  not  intend  the  people 
of  the  land  should  have  any  ease  of  oppression^ 
but  only  change  their  foreign  yoke  for  homebred 
fetters,  dividing  the  pope's  spoils  between  himself 
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and  his  bishops,  who  cared  not  for  their  father  at 
Home,  so  long  as  they  enjoyed  their  patrimony  and 
their  hououm  here  under  another  head  :  bo  that  1 
caimot  subscribe  to  thu«e  who  entitle  that  king  to 
the  honour  of  the  reformation.  But  even  then 
there  wmnted  not  many  who  discerned  the  corrup- 
tioiia  thst  were  retained  in  the  church,  and  eagerly 
■Dplied  tlieir  endeavours  to  obtain  a  purer  reforma- 
Uoo,  agunst  whom  those  who  saw  no  need  of  further 
istoffination,  through  excess  of  joy  for  that  which 
was  already  bronglit  forth,  or  else  tlirough  a  secret 
lore  of  superstitiou  rooted  in  their  hearts,  thought 
thia  too  much,  were  bitterly  incensed,  and  hating 
that  light  which  reproved  their  darkness,  every- 
where stiired  up  spirits  of  envy  and  persecution 
ajainat  them.  Upon  the  great  revolution  which 
look  place  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
the  crown,  the  nation  became  divided  into  three 
mat  fiictions,  the  papist,  the  state  protestant,  and 
ne  more  religious  zealots,  who  afterward  were 
teanded  with  Uie  name  of  Puritan.  In  vain  it  was 
far  these  to  address  to  the  queen  and  the  parlia- 
it;  for  the  bishops,  under  the  specious  pre- 
of  uniformity  and  obedience,  procured 
punishments  to  be  inflicted  on  such  as 
dant  gaiuaay  their  determinations  in  all  things 
eoBeeruing  worship,  whereupon  some,  even  in 
tfioae  god^  days,  lost  their  lives. 

The  papists  had  a  most  inveterate  hatred  to  all 

tfw  protestants,  but  especially  to  those  who  were 

fodly,  and  they  again,  many  of  them,  suffered  their 

Mai  to  run  out  into  bitter  personal  hate.   Between 

these  two  extremes,  the  common  protestant  was  in 

the  middle,  though  I  cannot  reckon  them  as  a 

virtuous  medium  ;  for  of  them  the  more  profane 

and  icnorant  only  left  poper}*  because  it  gi-ew  out 

ol  fiiuion,  but  in  their  hearts  inclined  tlmt  way  ; 

these  who  were  peaceable,  conscientious,  or  moral 

peiBoaa,  inclined  to  the  puritan ;  of  whom  there 

wore  many   that  unwilUngly  bore  the  burden  of 

the  ceremonies,  for  quietness*  sake,  and  through 

fake  doctrine  of  their  uiiCaithful  teachers,  as  well 

iS  some  that  discerned  the  base  and  carnal  minds 

of  tbuae  seducers,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  by 

tbcm  to  defile  their  consciences  :  the  former  sort 

rf  these,  in  seal  to  reduce  the  whole  land  from 

their  idolatrous  practices,  procured  laws  and  in- 

vnted  oaths  to  suppress  popery,  which  they  little 

thought,  hot  we  now  sadly  find,  are  the  bitterest 

tiginua  to  batter  down  the  pure  worship  and 

wioy  the  pure  worshippers  of  God ;  which  I 

dttfe  often  looked  upon  as  an  evidence  that  God  is 

let  pleased  with  the  conversions  that  are  enforced 

^  Ben'h  lawa.    We  have  spiritual  weapons  given 

Mfiar  q»iritnal  combats,  and  those  who  go  about 

leeooquer  subjects  for  Christ  with  swords  of  steel, 

>hdl  ifaid  the  base  metal  break  to  shivers  when 

itii  used,  and  hurtfully  fly  in  their  own  faces. 

About  the  time  of  tlie  reformation,  there  was  a 
|i«Bt  diange  in  the  civil  interest  of  all  that  part 
•f  the  worra  which  had  long  lain  under  the  bondage 
^  the  Roman  prelate  and  his  tyrannical  clergy. 
Thne  had  by  di^;rees  so  encroached  upon  all  the 
iieahur  princes,  that  they  were  nothing  but  vassals 
ttd  hangmen  to  the  proud  insolent  priest.  Obtain- 
■^  his  emnire  by  fraud,  false  doctrine,  lies,  and 
bpoerisy,  he  maintained  it  by  blood  and  rapine, 
m  k  pieaaed  God  to  cause  tliat  light  to  break  forth 
Luther's  time,  which  Iiatli  ever  since  been 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  attempts 
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of  Satan  and  his  ministers,  will,  in  the  end,  grow 
up  to  a  glorious  flame,  and  quite  devour  tliat  bloody 
city.  When  the  wnitli  of  princes  and  priests  wan 
in  vain  at  first  blown  up  against  the  professors  of 
the  gospel,  and  their  blood  and  ashes  became 
fruitful  seed  in  God's  field,  then  the  old  fox  comes 
into  the  fold  as  a  lamb,  and  seduces  some  of  them 
that  saw  the  appi-oach  of  Christ's  kingdom,  to  set 
it  up  irregularly,  and  indeed  (tlioueh  I  know  not 
whether  uey  {lerceived  their  own  delusion)  to  set 
up  themselves  in  Christ's  throne,  casting  down  the 
thrones  of  all  other  magistrates,  and  destroying  the 
properties  of  men,  and  ruling  by  tlieir  own  arbitrary 
lust,  which  they  brought  forth  in  the  name  of  God*s 
law  *.  This  example  was  so  threatening  to  all 
mankind,  that  the  gospel  itself,  by  the  adversaries 
thereof,  suffered  much  reproach  upon  this  mis- 
carriage ;  whereupon  tlie  protestants,  in  all  places, 
to  clear  themselves  from  the  just  aspersions,  wliich 
the  Munster  anabapUsts  and  others  had  occasioned, 
fell  into  an  error  on  the  other  hand,  not  much  less 
hurtful  in  the  consequence ;  for  to  flatter  the 
princes  of  the  world,  whether  popish  or  protest- 
ant, tliey  invested  tliera  with  God's  prerogative, 
and  preached  to  them  and  the  people  such  doctrines 
as  only  changed  tlie  idol,  but  left  the  idolatry  still 
in  practice. 

The  popes  of  Rome  had  for  many  ages  chal- 
lenged and  practised  a  i>ower  to  disthrone  princes, 
to  give  away  their  realms,  to  interdict  whole  king- 
doms and  provinces  and  devote  them  to  slaughter, 
to  loose  subjects  from  all  bonds  and  oaths  of  alle- 
giance to  their  sovereigns,  and  to  stir  up  both 
princes  and  people  to  the  mutual  murder  of  each 
other,  wliich  abominable  courses  had  been  justly 
cast  u|)on  them  as  reproach,  they  pretending  to 
do  all  these  thuigs  for  the  propagation  of  the  true 
worship  and  the  advance  of  God's  glory.  This 
reproach  tliey  retorted  when  some  protestants, 
upon  the  same  pretence,  did  maintain  that  idola- 
trous princes  were  to  be  removed,  and  such  magis- 
trates set  up  as  feared  God,  who  were  guardians  ol 
both  tables,  and  bound  to  compel  all  their  people 
to  the  right  religion.  This  confusion  was  there 
among  the  sons  of  darkness  at  the  first  appearance 
of  gospel  light. 

About  this  time  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
there  was  a  wicked  queen,  daughter  of  a  mother 
that  came  out  of  the  bloodv  house  of  Guise  f ,  and 
brought  up  in  the  popish  religion,  which  slie 
zealouslv  persevered  in,  as  most  suitable  to  her 
bloody  lustful  temper ;  she  being  guilty  of  mur- 
ders and  adulteries,  and  hateful  for  them  to  the 
honestest  of  the  people,  was  deposed,  imprisoned, 
and  forced  to  fly  for  her  life ;  but  her  son  was 
received  into  the  throne,  and  educated  after  tlie 
strictest  way  of  the  protestant  religion,  according 
to  Calvin's  form.  Ttiose  who  were  chiefly  active 
and  uistrumental  in  the  justice  executed  on  this 
wicked  queen,  were  the  reformers  of  religion  in 
Scotland,  which  made  the  neighbouring  idolatrous 
princes  to  fear  them  of  the  same  futh.  About  tlie 
same  time,  likewise,  the  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands united  themselves  in  a  resistance  of  the  King 

*  A  description  of  the  principles  of  the  most  extravagant 
of  thoie  whom  in  kitttory  they  call  Fifth-Monarohy  meo. 
from  their  aifecting  to  aet  up  the  empire  of  Christ  as  the 
fifth ;  the  Attyrian,  P^vian,  Grecian,  and  Roman,  beiof 
the  fintt  four. 

t  Mary,  Queen  of  Scota 
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of  Spain,  aud  cast  off  that  yoke  wherewith  he  ha<l 
most  barbarously  galled  them.  The  King  of 
France,  persecuting  his  prot(*8tant  subjects  with 
much  inhuman  violence,  forced  them  to  defend 
themselves  against  his  unsanctified  league,  and 
much  blood  was  sb  h1  in  those  civil  wars,  till  at 
length  those  who  ha«l  had  so  much  experience  of 
God's  providence  in  delivering  them  from  their 
cruel  princes,  were  persuaded  to  make  up  an 
alliance  with  the  enemies  of  God  and  religion,  and 
by  the  treacherous  foe  drawn  into  his  snares, 
where  they  were  most  wickedly  and  barbarously 
nuiSHacrcd*.  Now,  although  religion  were  tlie 
main  ground  of  those  bloody  quarrebt,  yet  there 
were,  m  all  these  countries,  many  disputes  of  civil 
right,  which,  for  the  most  part,  bore  the  face  of 
^■he  wars,  whereat  I  have  only  hintcnl  in  this 
survey  of  the  condition  of  other  states,  and  their 
interests  in  those  days  and  since,  which  is  some- 
thing necessary  to  be  known  for  the  betti^r  under- 
standing of  our  own,  with  which  I  sliall  now 
proceedL 

The  civil  government  of  England,  from  the  time 
called  the  (S)nquest,  had  been  adniinistertHl  by  a 
King,  Lords,  and  (Emmons,  in  a  way  of  Parlia- 
ments ;  the  Parliament  entrusted  with  the  legis- 
lative, and  the  King  with  the  executive  power; 
but  several  of  the  kings,  not  satisfied  with  their 
bounded  monarchy,  made  attempts  to  convert  it 
Into  an  absolute  sovereignty — attempts  fatal  both 
to  themselves  and  their  people,  and  ever  unsuc- 
cessful ;  for  the  generous  piK)ple  of  England,  as 
they  were  the  most  free  and  ol)Mequious  subjects 
in  the  world  to  those  princes  that  managed  them 
with  a  kind  and  tender  hand,  commanding  them 
as  freemen,  not  as  slaves,  so  were  they  the  most 
uutamcable,  invincible  people,  in  defence  of  their 
freedoms  against  all  those  usuri>ing  lords,  that 
scomcHl  to  allow  them  liberty.  The  nobility  of 
the  realm,  having  at  first  the  great  balance  of  the 
lands,  and  retaining  some  of  mat  free  honourable 
virtue,  for  which  they  were  exalted  above  the 
vulgar,  ever  stood  up  in  the  people's  defence,  and 
curbed  the  wild  ambition  of  the  tyrants,  whom 
they  sometimes  reduced  to  moderation,  and  some- 
times deposed  for  their  mis-governments,  till  at 
length  the  kings,  eager  to  break  this  yoke,  had 
insensibly  worn  out  the  interest  of  the  nobility, 
by  drawing  them  to  their  courts,  where  luxuries 
melted  away  tlie  great  estates  of  some,  others 
were  destroyed  by  confiscations  in  divers  civil 
wars,  and  others  otherways  mouldered  with  time. 
While  the  kings  were  glaa  to  see  the  abatement  of 
that  power,  which  had  been  such  a  check  to  their 
exorbitances,  tliey  perceived  not  the  growing  of 
another  more  dangerous  to  them,  and  that  yvhen 
the  nobility  shrunk  into  empty  nanus,  the  throne 
lost  its  supporters,  and  had  no  more  but  a  little 
puff  of  wind  to  bear  it  up,  when  the  full  body  of 
the  people  came  rolling  in  upon  it.  The  interest 
of  the  people,  which  had  been  mai:y  vears  grow- 
ing, made  an  extraordinary  progress  m  the  days 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  returning  the  vast 
revenues  of  the  church  into  the  body  of  the  people, 
cast  the  balance  clear  on  their  side,  and  left  them 
now  only  to  expect  f  an  opportunity  to  resume 

*  Tlt«  famous  maiMacre  on  St.  Bartholumew's  day  at 
Pari*. 
1  Expect,  a  Lstinlim ;  ezpectare,  to  wait  fen* ;  or  Italian, 
ttare,  id. 
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their  ]>ower  into  their  own  hands*  and  had  not 
differences  in  religion  divided  them  among  them- 
selvt.*s,  and  thereby  pn>longed  the  ^ast  gasps  of 
expiring  monarchy,  they  had  long  aiiije  exeroKd 
it  in  a  free  commonwealth. 

England  was  not  an  idle  spectator  of  the  greai 
contest  between  the  papist  and  proteatant,  in  whieh 
all  Christendom  seemed  to  be  engaged.    Daring 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  protestant  in- 
terest, being  her  peculiar  interest,  that  prineeii 
became  not  only  glorious  in  the  defence  of  her 
own  realm,  but  in  the  protection  she  gave  to  the 
whole  protestant  caum«,  in  all  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms  ;  wherefore,  as  if  it  had  been  devolved 
upon  her  person,  tlie  pope  shot  all  his  arrows  at 
her  head,  and  set  on  many  desperate  aaaaaainatiooi 
against  her,  which,  by  the  good  providence   of 
God,  were  all  frustrated,  and  she  not  only  miraca- 
lously  delivered  ^m  those  wretches,  but  renowned 
at  home  and  abroad  for  successes  against  her  re- 
bellious subjects  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  fbr 
the  assistance  of  her  distressed  neighbours :  but 
above  all  for  the  mercy  which  it  pleased  God  to 
afford  her  and  this  reahn  in  the  year  1688,  when 
the  invading  Spaniard  had  devoured  as  in    ' 
proud  hopes,  and  by  the  mighty  hand  <^  God 
scattered  as  a  miat  before  the  morning 
That  which  kept  alive  the  hopes  of  the  papist^ 
most  part  of  her  reign,  was  the  expectation  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  who,  entering  into  confederacy 
with  them,  lost  her  head  for  the  forfeit,  whersin 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  suffered  also  for  her  the  ksi 
of  his.     The  Queen  of  England  was  very  loath  to 
execute  this  necessary  justice  ;    but    the  trae- 
hearted  protestants  of  her  council,  foreseeing  the 
sad  effects  that  might  be  expected,  if  ever  she 
arrived  to  tlie  crown,  urged  it  on  X»  and  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  wiser  of  them  modi 
opposed  the  admission  of  her  son  :  but  he,  dissem- 
bling the  resentmentof  his  mother's  death,  bjbribsa 
and  greater  promises,  managed  a  fiustion  in  the 
court  of  tlie  declining  queen,  which  prevailed  oo  har 
dotage  to  destroy  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  only  aad 
courage  to  have  kept  out  him  they  thonght  dan- 
gerous to  let  in  §.     So  subtilely  brought  they  tbeir 
purpose  about,  that  wise  counsel  was  m  vain  to  t^ 
blinded  and  betrayed  people.     The  antipreUtieal 
party,  hoping  that|  with  a  king  bred  up  among  the 
Calvinists,  they  should  now  be  freed  from  the  epis- 
copal yoke,  were  greedy  of  entertaining  him,  bat 
soon  cured  of  their  mistake,  when  imniediatoly 
after  his  entry  into  the  kingdom,  himself  being 
moderator  at  a  dispute  between  both  parties,  the 


%  The  »i|ming  and  expcdttlnff  the  warrant  for  the  ea 
tlon  (if  Mary  Queen  of  Scot*  Is  an  enlgnut  whkdi  haa( 
ployed  the  wits  of  many  to  aulve— perhaps  this  may  be  th* 
true  «f>hition  of  it ;  it  is  at  least  cUnr  that  it  thus  appeared 
to  well-iiiformed  porsiins,  living  in  timcv  when  the  tbiay 
was  recent,  and  accounts  for  it  more  natomlly  than  the- 
mean  Jealousy  attributed  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  whidi  weuMl 
in  fact  have  been  a  better  roasou  for  puttlnf  her  to  dntk 
many  years  nnoner. 

S  In  Ilcylln's  History  of  the  Presbyteriaas.  it  Is  aald  Uiafc. 
the  Earl  of  Essex  was  much  courted  by  the  puritans,  aad^ 
in  return  caressed  them ;  that  a  title  to  the  crown  wa* 
drawn  out  for  him  and  he  began  to  look  up  to  it ;  tfaacr 
he  encouraged  an  opinion,  that  inferior  magistrates  mighfc 
curb  and  control  their  sovereign ;  that  he  was  oatwiHaA 
and  brought  to  the  scafTold  by  Ceoil  and  Ralfigli.  wy  o^ 
portniidy  for  King  James,  whose  entranoe  might  have  I 
opposed  and  his  ^tle  qiieetioned. 
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noD-eonformists  were  cast  out  of  doors,  the  offen- 
iffe  eeremonieB,  instead  of  being  removed,  were 
jMre  strictly  imposed,  the  penalties  against  papists 
rekzed,  many  of  them  taken  into  favour,  tiiose 
fiunilies  who  suCfered  for  his  mother  graced  and 
RStored  as  far  as  the  times  would  bear,  and  those 
who  oooaented  any  way  to  the  justice  done  upon 
berdis&voiired.    A  progress  was  made  suitable  to 
Ihib  beginning,  the  protestant  interest  abroad  was 
(km  rtfid  and  betrayed,  the  prelates  at  home  daily 
salted  in  pride  and  pomp,  and  declining  in  virtue 
and  ffudlinees.    Arminianism  *  crept  in,  to  the  cor- 
nptiOQ  of  sonnd  doctrine,  till  at  length  they  had 
tibs  impudence  to  forbid  preaching  of  those  great 
and  niniBsary  tmths,  concerning  the  decrees  of  God ; 
Meret  treaties  were  entertain^  with  the  court  of 
Roma  i*,  and  notwithstanding  that  hellish  powder 
plot,  the  papists  lost  not  their  credit  at  court, 
i^MTe  they  now  wrought  no  longer  by  open  and 
diicet  ways,  but  humouring  the  king  and  queen  in 
their  tusts  and  excesses,  found  the  most  ready  way 
to  destroy  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  was  to  de- 
baaeh  the  professors.    The  court  of  this  king  was 
a  nursery  of  lust  and  intemperance  ;  he  had 
brought  in  with  him  a  company  of  poor  Scots,  who, 
mmii^  into  this  plentiful  kingdom,  surfeited  with 
riot  and  debaacheries,  and  got  all  the  riches  of  the 
land  only  to  cast  away.    The  honour,  wealth,  and 
tk»7  of  the  nation,  wherein  Queen  Elizabeth  left 
It,  were  soon  prodigally  wasted  by  this  thriftless 
hdr,  the  nobility  of  tlie  land  utterly  debased  by 
settiiig  honours  to  public  sale,  and  conferring  them 
OS  persons  that  had  neither  blood  nor  merit  lit  to 
vmr,  nor  estates  to  bear  up  their  titles,  but  were 
hbk  to  invent  projects  to  pill^  the  people,  and  pick 
for  the  maintenance  of  vice  and  lewd- 
The  generality  of  the  gentry  of  the  land 
esmea  the  court  fashion,  and  every  great 
in  the  country  became  a  sty  of  uncleanness. 
To  keep  the  people  in  their  deplorable  security, 
till  vengeance  overtook  them,  they  were  enter- 
tefaied  with  masks,  stage  plan's,  and  sorts  of  ruder 
iportB.     Then  began   murder,    incest,  adultery, 
dnnkemMss,  swearing,  fornication,  and  all  sort  of 
rihaldry,  to  be  no  concealed,  but  countenanced, 
vises;  beesnae  they  held  such  conformity  with 
fto  oDiirt  example.    Next  to  this,  a  great  cause  of 
these  abominations  was  the  mixed  marriages  of 
pifist  and  protestant  families,  which,  no  question, 
us  s  design  of  the  popish  party  to  compass  and 
fioeiirey  and  so  successful   that  I  have  observed 
Ikt  tha«  was  not  one  house  of  ten,  where  such 
%  oiaiTiags  was  made,  but  the  better  party  was 
Mrmpted,  the  children's  souls  were  sacrificed  to 
4n^  the  worship  of  Grod  was  laid  aside  in  that 
fanfly,  for  fear  of  distasting  the  idolater ;  the 
Uadred,  tenants,  and  neighbours,  either    quite 
tttned  from  it,  or  cooled  in  their  zeal  for  rc- 
KgioB.    As  the  fire  is  most  fervent  in  a  frosty 
iMMon,  so  the  general  apostacy  from  holiness,  if  I 
^  ao  eall  it,  and  defection  to  lewdness,  stirred 
>^  sorrow,  indignation,  and  fear,  in  all  that  re- 
prised any  love  of  God  in  the  land,  whether  minis- 
^  or  people :  the  ministers  warned  the  people 
rf  the  approaching  judgments  of  God,  which  could 
^  bo  expected  but  to  follow  such  high  provoca- 


*  Jnsei*  however,  profened  himself  a  great  enemy  to  ft. 
tTka  ftnl  volmns  of  CUrendon's  State  Papers  is  half 
IBsd  with  them.  %  FUl— pillage,  plunder. 


tions ;  God,  in  his  mercy,  sent  his  prophets  into 
all  comers  of  the  land  to  preach  repentance  and 
cry  out  against  the  ingratitude  of  England,  who 
thus  requited  so  many  rich  mercies  as  no  nation 
could  ever  boast  of  more  ;  and  by  these  a  few 
were  everywhere  converted  and  established  in 
faith  and  holiness  ;  but  at  court  these  were  hated, 
di^raced,  and  reviled,  and  in  scorn  had  the 
name  of  Puritan  fixed  upon  them.  And  now  the 
ready  way  to  preferment  there,  was  to  declare 
an  opposition  to  the  power  of  godliness,  under 
that  name  ;  so  that  their  pulpits  might  justly  be 
called  the  8comer*s  chair,  those  sermons  only 
pleasing  that  flattered  them  in  their  vices  and  told 
the  poor  king  that  he  vna  Solomon,  that  his  slotli 
and  cowardice,  by  which  he  betrayed  the  cause  of 
God  and  honour  of  the  nation,  was  gospel  meek- 
ness and  peaceableness,  for  which  they  raised  him 
up  above  the  heavens,  while  he  lay  wallowing  like 
a  swine  in  the  mire  of  his  lust.  He  had  a  little 
learning,  and  this  they  called  the  spirit  of  wisdom, 
and  so  miignitied  him,  so  falsely  flattered  him, 
that  he  could  not  endure  the  words  of  truth  and 
soundness,  but  rewarded  these  base,  wicked,  un- 
fiuthful  fawners  with  rich  preferments,  attended 
with  pomps  and  titles,  which  heaved  them  up 
above  a  human  height :  with  their  pride  their 
envy  swelled  against  the  people  of  God,  whom 
they  began  to  project  how  tiicy  might  root  out  of 
the  land  ;  and  when  they  had  once  given  them  a 
name,  whatever  wtts  odious  or  dreadful  to  tlie  king 
that  they  fixed  upon  the  puritan,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  character,  was  nothing  but  a  factiouA 
hypocrite. 

The  king  had  upon  his  heart  the  d«ilings  both 
of  England  and  Scotland  with  his  mother,  and 
harboured  a  secret  desire  of  revenge  upon  the 
godly  in  both  nations,  yet  had  not  courage  enough 
to  assert  his  resentment  like  a  prince,  but  employed 
a  wicked  cunning  he  was  master  of,  and  called 
king-crafk,  to  undermine  what  he  durst  not  openly 
oppose,  the  true  religion  ;  this  was  fenced  witn 
the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  so  linked  together, 
that  'twas  impossible  to  make  them  slaves,  till 
they  were  brought  to  be  idolaters  of  royalty  and 
glorious  lust,  and  as  impossible  to  make  them  adore 
these  gods  while  they  continued  loyal  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Jesus  Christ.  The  payment  of  civil 
obedience  to  the  king  and  the  laws  of  the  land 
satisfied  not ;  if  any  durst  dispute  his  impositions 
in  the  worship  of  God,  he  was  presently  reckoned 
among  tlie  seditious  and  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  and  accordingly  persecuted :  if  any  were 
grieved  at  the  dishonour  of  the  kingdom,  or  the 
griping  of  the  poor,  or  the  unjust  oppressions  of  the 
subject  by  a  thousand  ways,  invented  to  maintain 
the  riots  of  the  courtiers  and  the  swarms  of  needy 
Scots  the  king  had  brought  in,  to  devour  like 
locusts  the  plenty  of  this  land,  he  was  a  puritan  : 
if  any,  out  of  mere  morality  and  civil  honesty,  dis- 
countenanced the  abominations  of  those  days,  he 
was  a  puritan,  however  he  conformed  to  their 
superstitious  worship :  if  any  showed  favour  to 
any  godly  honest  person,  kept  them  company, 
relieved  them  in  want,  or  protected  them  against 
violent  or  unjust  oppression,  he  was  a  puritan  :  if 
any  gentleman  in  his  country  maintained  the  good 
laws  of  the  land,  or  stood  up  for  any  public 
interest,  for  good  order  or  government,  he  was  s 
puritan  :  in  uiort,  all  that  crossed  the  views  of  the 
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iMvd}-  courtiers,  tlie  proud  oiicpoachiiig  pricRU,  the 
tJiieviHh  |)rt)jector8,  the  k*wd  nobility  and  )^entry, 
whoever  waa  zealous  for  Gotl'H  glory  or  wonihtp, 
could  not  endure  blaAphemouH  f>ath8,  ribald  con- 
versation, pn>fane  scoffs,  sabbath  breach,  derision 
of  the  wortl  of  God,  and  the  like  ;  whoever  could 
endure  a  sennon,  modest  habit  or  conversation,  or 
anythuig  good,  all  these  were  puritans ;  and  if 
puritans,  then  enemies  to  the  king  and  his  govern- 
ment, seditious  factious  h^'pocrites,  ambitious 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  finally,  the 
pest  of  the  kingdom  ;  such  false  logic  did  the  chil- 
dren of  darkncNs  use  to  argue  with  against  the 
hated  children  of  light,  whom  they  branded  besides 
as  an  illiterate,  morose,  nu'lancholy,  discontented, 
crazed  sort  of  men,  not  fit  for  human  conversation* ; 
as  sucli,  thev  made  them  not  only  the  sport  of  the 
pulpit,  whicii  was  become  but  a  more  solemn  sort 
of  stage,  but  every  stage,  and  ever^'  table,  and 
every  )>uppet-play,  belched  forth  profane  scoffs 
upon  them,  tlie  drunkards  made  them  tlteir  songs, 
all  fiddlers  and  mimics  learned  to  abuse  them,  as 
finding  it  the  moiit  g:\meful  way  of  fooling.  Thus 
the  two  factions  in  tlioso  days  grew  up  to  great 
heights  and  enmitii*s,  one  against  the  other,  while 
the  papist  wanted  not  industry  and  subtilty  to 
blow  the  coals  between  them,  and  was  ho  successful 
that,  unless  the  mercy  of  God  confound  them  by 
their  own  inmginations,  we  may  justly  fear  they 
will  at  last  obtain  their  full  wish. 

But  to  df«l  impartially,  we  must,  with  sadness 
enough  confess,  that  the  wolf  came  into  the  fold 
in  a  sheep's  clothing,  and  wrought  moi-e  slaughter 
tliat  way  among  the  lambs,  than  lie  could  liave 
done  in  his  own  skin  ;  for  it  is  true  tluit  many  of 
wit  and  parts,  discontented,  when  they  could  not 
obtain  the  preferments  their  ambition  gaped  at, 
would  declare  themselves  of  the  puritan  party, 
and  such  were  either  bought  off*,  or,  if  the  adver- 
sary would  not  give  their  price,  seduced  their 
devout  hearers,  sometimes  into  indiscreet  oppo- 
sition, to  work  out  their  own  revenge  ;  others  tLit 
luul  neidier  learning,  nor  friends,  nor  opportuni- 
ties to  arrive  to  any  preferments,  would  put  on  a 
form  of  godliness,  finding  devout  people  that  way 
■o  liberal  to  them,  that  they  could  not  lio|>e  to 
enrich  them»elves  so  much  any  other  way.  Some 
that  had  greater  art  and  |>arts,  finding  there  was 
no  inconsiderable  gain  to  be  made  of  the  simple 
devotion  of  men  and  women,  applied  their  wits  to 
it,  and  collected  groat  sums  for  the  advancement 
of  the  religious  interest,  of  which  they  converted 
much  to  their  own  private  uses.  Such  as  these 
tempted  the  i>eople  of  God  to  endeavour  to  shelter 
tliemselves  in  human  policies,  and  found  out  ways 
by  bribes,  and  other  not  less  indirect  courses,  to 
pi-ocure  patrons  at  court,  and  to  set  up  against 
the  prelates  with  countermhies  and  other  engines, 
which  being  of  man's  framing,  v.ere  all  at  kjii 
broken. 

The  puritan  partv,  being  weak  a!id  oppressed, 
had  not  faith  enougli  to  disown  all  that  adliered  to 

*  Such  i8  the  ider  entertained  of  them  in  general  eren  at 
this  day ;  whoever  ahall  read  thew  menioint  will  be  well 
convinced  that  not  one  of  theae  qualitieM  neodii  or  doaii  by 
any  natural  ctmaequence  aoconipan>  the  character.  It  ia 
a  great  mUfurtimu  that  many  of  the  zealoua  profeaaora  of 
l»lety  ahould  give  it  ao  auatere  an  aapeet,  and  thia  can 
never  be  better  cuutraated  than  by  tlie  cheerful  acd  ami> 
able  one  tUi^  pnifeeaed  puritan  gives  It. 


them  for  worldly  uiterests,  and  indeed  it  required 
more  tlian  human  wisdom  to  discern  at  the  least 
aill  of  them,  wherefore  they,  in  their  low  condition, 
gladly  acceptiKl  any  that  would  come  over  to  them, 
or  incHne  towards  them ;  and  their  enemies  throuj^ 
envy  at  them  augmenti-il  nmch  their  party,  while, 
with  injuries  and  reproaches,  they  drove  many,* 
tliat  never  intended  it,  to  take  tliat  party  ;  which 
in  the  end  got  nothing  but  confusion  by  thuse 
additions.  While  these  parties  were  thus  oomiter- 
working,  the  treasure  of  the  kingdimi  being  wasted 
by  court-caterpilUrB,aiid  pariiaments  called  to  re- 
supply  the  ro\'al  coffers,  tlierein  there  wanted  not 
some,  that  retained  so  much  of  the  English  ^urtt, 
as  to  represent  the  public  grievances,  And  desire 
to  call  the  corrupt  ministers  of  state  to  an  ac- 
count ;  but  the  king,  grudging  that  his  people 
should  dare  to  gainsay  his  pleasure,  and  correct 
his  misgovemment,  in  his  fiivourites,  broke  up 
pariiaments,  violate^d  their  privileges,  imprisoned 
their  members  for  things  spoken  in  the  House,  and 
grew  disaffected  to  them,  and  entertained  projects 
of  supply  by  other  grievances  of  the  people.  The 
prelates,  in  tlie  mean  time,  finding  they  lost  gromid, 
meditated  reunion  with  tlie  popish  fiction,  who 
begun  to  be  at  a  pretty  agreement  with  themf ; 
and  now  there  was  no  more  endeavour  in  their 
public  sermons,  to  confute  the  errom  of  that 
church,  but  to  reduce  our  doctrines  and  theirs  to 
an  accommodation :  the  king,  to  bring  it  about,  was 
deluded  into  the  treaty  of  a  match  for  his  son  with 
the  Infanta  of  Spain ;  and  the  prince,  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  privately  sent  into  Spain, 
from  whence  he  difficultly  came  back,  but  to  the 
great  rejoicing  of  the  whole  people  in  general,  who 
were  much  afflicted  at  his  going  thither.  During 
this  treatv,  the  papists  got  many  advantages  of  the 
king,  to  the  prejudice  of  tlie  protestant  interest  al 
home  and  abroad,  and  the  hearts  of  all  but  the 
papists  were  very  much  saddened,  and  the  pef»ple» 
ioatli  to  lay  the  miscarriages  of  things  at  the  king's 
own  door,  began  to  entertain  a  universal  luitrtd 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingluim,  raised  from  a  kuighfs 
fourth  son  to  that  pitch  of  gIor>',  and  enjoviug  great 
posse8sions,acquired  by  the  favour  of  tlie  king, upon 
no  merit  but  that  of  his  beauty  and  his  prostitution. 
The  parliament  had  drawn  up  a  charge  a^iinst 
him,  and  though  the  king  seemed  to  protect  him^ 
yet  knowing  the  fearfulness  of  his  nature^  and 
doubting  his  constancy,  it  was  believed  be  added 
some  help  t<»  an  ague  tluU  killed  that  king ;  how- 
ever, the  king  died,  and  tlie  duke  continued  as 
high  in  the  favour  of  the  next  succeeding  as  of 
the  deceased  prince  :  whereuiK>n  one,  not  unaptly^ 
aa^'s  of  him,  ^  he  seemed  as  an  unhappy  exhalation^ 
drawn  up  from  tlie  earth,  not  only  to  ck>ud  thr 
setting,  but  the  rising  sun." 

The  face  of  the  court  was  much  changed  in  the- 
change  of  the  king  ;  for  King  Charies  was  tempe- 
rate, chaste,  and  serious ;  so  that  the  fools  nnd^ 
bawds,  mimics  and  catamites,  of  the  formsr  coort^ 
grew  out  of  fashion ;  and  the  nobility  and  cour-* 
tiers,  who  did  not  quite  abandon  their  dsbaurh^ 
eries,  had  yet  that  reverence  to  the  king,  to  retire 
into  comers  to  practise  them :  men  of  lenmin^ 
and  ingenuity  in  all  arts  were  in  estcfflm,  and  re* 
ceived  encouragement  from  the  king  ;  who  was  i^ 
most  e;ccellont  judge,  and  a  great  lover  of  pni^- 

t  Tlie  flrat  ToluBM  of  CUrandan'S  State  PapMs 
with  ioKtaDots. 
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iBfit,  C3irviiij*Sy   graving^  luid    many   othor   iii- 
Ipraoi^efi,  lew  offeiMive  than  the  bawdry  and  pro- 
fime  abarive  wit,  wliich  was  the  only  exercise  of 
the  other  court.     But  as  in  the  primitive  times, 
it  is  observed  that  the  best  emperors  were  some 
ef  them  stirred  up  by  Satan  to  be  the  bitterest 
perseentors  of  the  church,  so  this  king  was  a  worse 
mcroacher  upon  the  civil  and  spiritual  liberties  of 
his  people,  by  far,  than  his  father.     He  married  a 
papisf,  a  French  huly,  of  a  haughty  spirit,  and  a 
grsat  wit  and  beauty,  to  whom  he  became  a  most 
ujunions  husband.    By  this  means  the  court  was 
nplmished  with  papists,  and  many,  who  hoped  to 
adVaaee  themselves  by  the  change,  turned  to  that 
religion;    all  the  papists  in  the  kingdom  wore 
fiiTonred,  and,  by  the  king's  example,  matched  into 
the  best  families  ;  the  puritans  more  than  ever 
dinoontenanced  and  persecuted,  insomuch   that 
many  of    them  chose  to  abandon  their  native 
eoaBtry,and  leave  their  dearest  relations,  to  retire 
imo  any  foreign  soil  or  plantation,  where  they 
might,  amidst  all  outward  inconveniences,  enjoy 
the  free  exercise  of  God's  worship ;  such  as  could 
not  flee  were  tormented  in  the  bishops*  courts, 
fined,  whipped,  pilloried,  imprlHoned,  and  suffered 
to  enjoy  no  re^  so  that  death  was  better  than  life 
to  thiem ;  and  notwithstanding  their  patient  suf- 
fipranoe  of  all  these  things,  yet  was  not  the  king 
atiified  till  the  whole  limd  were  reduced  to  pcr- 
tttt  slavery.     The  example  of  the  French  king 
was  propounded  to  him,  and  he  thought  himself 
■0  monarch,  80  long  as  his  will  was  confined  to  the 
boonda  of  any  law ;  but  knowing  that  the  people 
of  England  were  not  pliable  to  an  arbitrar}'  rule, 
he  plotted  to  subdue  them  to  his  yoke  by  a  forei;ni 
feree,  and  till  he  could  effect  it,  made  no  contH.neiice 
of  granting  anything  to  the  people,  which   he 
RtMTed  should  not  oblige  him  longer  than  it 
Krved  his  turn ;  for  he  was  a  prince  that  had 
■othing  of  fitith  or  truth,  justice  or  generoHity,  in 
him ;  he  was  the  most  obstinate  person  in  his  self- 
wiH  that  ever  was,  and  so  bent  upon  being  an 
afcsolnte  uncontrollable  sovereign,  tliat  he  was  re- 
salved  either  to  be  such  a  king  or  none.     His  firm 
idherenoe  to  prelacy  was  not  for  conscience  of  one 
icKgion  more  than  another,  for  it  was  his  principle 
that  an  honest  man  might  be  saved  in  any  profes- 
rioa  ;  bat  he  had  a  mistaken  principle  that  kingly 
pfwuiuent  in  the  state  could  not  stand  without 
qwbcopal  government  in  the  church,  and  therefore 
M  the  bisnops  flattered  him  with  preaching  up  his 
■tvereign  prerogative,  and  inveigning  against  the 
firitans  as  factious  and  disloyal,  so  ho  protected 
tei  in  their  pomp  and  pride,  and  insolent  prac- 
tices, against  all  the  godly  and  sober  pcKtpIe  of  the 
IumL    In  the  first  parliament  after  he  came  to 

•  ffae  errwn,  the  Duke  of  Bockinglmm  was  impoai'hed 

•  coseeming  the  death  of  King  James,  and  other 
■Memeanours,  but  the  present  king,  who  had 
'Bedved  him  into  the  same  degree  of  favour  that 
fe  mM  with  the  former,  would  not  endure  the 
IPMtwn  of  his  favourite,  and,  to  di^livcr  him  from 
''i broke  op  the  parliament,  which  gave  too  junt  a 

:  ^iipiekm  that  he  favoured  the  practice  ;  for  it  is 
'  ^  that  tfie  doke*s  mother,  without  the  consent 
"f  the  phyrieians,  had  made  an  application  to  the 
^liKsof  the  king  for  his  ague,  after  which  he  died 
^  hm  next  fit.  Some  other  parliaments  there 
^''P,  but  still  abruptly  broken  up,  wlicii  they  put 
i  ^nh  any  endeavour  to  redress  grievances.     The 


protestants  abroad  were  all  looked  upon  as  puritans, 
and  their  interest,  instead  of  being  protected,  sadly 
betrayed  ;  ships  let  out  to  the  French  king  to 
serve  against  them  ;  all  the  flower  of  the  English 

f  entry  lost  in  an  ill-managed  expedition  to  the 
sle  of  Rhee,  under  pretence  of  helping  them,  but 
so  ordered  that  it  proved  the  loss  or  Rochelle,  the 
strong  fort  and  best  defence  of  all  the  protestants 
in  France.  Those  in  Germany  were  no  less 
neglected  in  all  treaties,  although  his  own  sister 
and  her  children  were  so  highly  concerned.  The 
whole  people  were  sadly  grieved  at  these  misgo- 
venunents,  and,  loth  to  impute  them  to  the  king, 
cast  all  the  odium  upon  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
whom  at  length  a  discontented  person  stabbed,  be- 
lieving he  did  God  and  his  countrr  good  service 
by  it.  All  the  kingdom,  except  the  duke's  own 
dependents  and  kindred,  rejoiced  in  the  death  of 
this  duke,  but  they  found  little  cause,  for  after  it 
the  king  still  persisted  in  his  design  of  enslaving 
them,  and  found  other  ministers,  ready  to  serve 
his  self-wille<l  ambition,  such  as  were  Nov  his 
attorney-general,  who  set  on  foot  that  hateful  tax 
of  ship-money,  and  many  more  illegal  exactions  ; 
and  ten  of  the  judges  who  perverted  judgment  in 
the  cause  of  tliose  who  refused  the  illegal  imposi- 
tion ;  although  there  were  even  in  that  time  found 
two  houest  judges,  who  durst  judge  rightly  against 
the  king,  although  he  had  changed  the  words 
usual  in  their  commissions,  which  were  Quamdiii 
bene  se  ^esserint,*  into  another  form.  Durante 
bene  placito.  Besides  these,  and  a  great  i-ascally 
company  of  flatterers  and  projectors,  there  were 
all  the  corrupted  tottering  bishops  and  others  of 
the  proud  profane  clergy  of  the  land,  who,  by 
their  inoolencies,  grown  odious  to  the  people,  bent 
their  strong  endeavours  to  disaffect  the  prince  to 
his  honcHt  godly  subjects,  and  to  get  a  pretence  of 
power  from  him,  to  afflict  those  who  would  not 
submit  to  their  insolent  dominion.  But  there 
were  two  above  all  the  rest,  who  led  the  van  of  the 
king's  evil  counsellors,  and  these  were  Laud,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbiury,  a  fellow  of  mean  extraction 
and  arrogant  pride,  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  who 
as  much  outstripped  all  the  rest  in  favour  as  he 
did  in  abilities,  being  a  man  of  deep  policy,  stem 
resolution,  and  ambitious  zeal  to  keep  up  the  glory 
of  his  own  greatness.  In  the  begin nmg  of  this 
king's  reign,  tliis  man  had  been  a  strong  asserter 
of  tne  liberties  of  the  people,  among  whom  he  had 
gained  himself  an  honourable  reputation,  and  was 
dreadful  to  the  court  party,  who  thereupon  strewed 
snares  in  his  way,  and  when  they  found  a  breach 
at  his  ambition,  his  soul  was  that  way  entered  and 
captivated.  He  was  advanced  first  to  be  lord 
president  of  the  council  in  the  north,  to  ho  a  baron, 
after  an  earl,  then  deputy  of  Ireland  ;  the  nearest 
to  a  favourite  of  any  man  since  the  deaitli  of  tho 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  ^lun  raised  by  his  first 
master,  and  kept  up  by  the  second,  upon  no  ac- 
count of  personal  worth  or  any  deserving  abilities 
in  him,  but  only  upon  violent  and  private  inclina- 
tions of  the  princes ;  but  the  Earl  of  Strafford 
wanted  not  any  accomplishment  that  could  l>e 
desired  in  the  most  serviceable  minister  of  state  : 
besides,  he  having  made  himself  odious  to  the 
people,  by  hiH  revolt  from  their  interest  to  that  of 

*  **  Qtinmdiu  bene  ae  gcnaerint."  during  gnori  bchavicnr, 
as  Irnig  iM  they  act  right  *'  Durante  bene  placito/'  during 
the  king's  guod  pleasure. 
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the  opproHsivtf  court,  he  was  now  ohlif^ed  to  keep 
up  his  own  intoreHt  with  his  new  party,  by  all  the 
malicious  practices  that  pride  and  iwen^e  could 
inspire  him  with.  But  al>ove  all  these  tlie  king 
had  another  instigator  of  his  own  violent  purpose, 
more  powerful  than  all  the  rest,  and  that  was  the 
queen,  who,  p;rown  out  of  lier  childhood,  l)egan 
to  turn  her  mind  from  those  vain  extrav:i;;ancie8 
she  lived  in  at  first,  to  that  which  did  less  become 
her,and  was  more  fatal  to  the  kingdom,  which  never 
is  in  any  place  happy,  whcn^  the  hands  which  were 
made  only  for  distaffs  aff<Hrt  the  maua;;emcnt  of 
sceptres. — If  any  one  object  the  fri-sh  example  of 
Queen  Elizalx^th,  let  thorn  remcmlnT  that  the 
felicity  of  her  reign  was  the  effect  of  her  submis- 
sion to  her  masculine  and  wise  councillors  ;  but 
wherever  male  princes  are  so  effeminate  as  to 
snfTer  women  of  foreign  birth  and  different  reli- 
gions to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of  stat^*,  it  is 
alwa^ts  found  to  produce  sad  desolations ;  and  it 
hath  been  olisorved  that  a  French  <|ueen  never 
broaght  any  happiness  to  England  :  some  kind  of 
fatality,  too,  the  English  imagined  to  be  in  her  name 
of  Marie,  which,  *tis  said,  the  king  nither  chose  to 
have  her  calle<l  by  than  her  other,  Hmriettn,  be- 
cause the  land  should  find  a  blessing  in  tliat  name, 
which  had  been  more  unfortunate  ;  hut  it  was  not 
in  his  |)ower,  though  a  great  prince,  to  control 
destiny.  This  lady  being  by  her  prit^sts  afloctod 
with  the  meritoriousn»*ss  of  advancing  her  own 
religion,  whiwe  principle  it  is  to  subvert  all  other, 
applied  that  way  her  great  wit  and  parts,  and  the 
power  her  haughty  spirit  kept  over  her  husband, 
who  was  enslavcil  in  his  affection  onlv  to  her, 
though  she  had  no  m«iii*  passion  for  him  than  what 
»er%*i»d  to  i»nmiote  her  <lej*igns.  Those  brought 
her  into  a  very  good  con\'K|>on(lency  with  the  an'h- 
bishop  and  his  prelatical  ei-ew,  both  joining  in  the 
cruel  design  of  rooting  the  g«»dly  out  of  the  land. 
The  foolish  pr»)tt»«tnnts  were  meditating  iveon- 
ciliatiouH  with  the  church  of  Rtmie,  who  embraced 
them  as  far  as  they  would  go,  carrying  them  in 
lmnd,as  if  theiv  had  been  a  posHibility  of  bringing 
such  a  thing  to  jiass  :  meanwhile  they  carrietl  on 
their  design  by  them,  and  had  so  ri|N.>ne<l  it,  that 
nothing  but  the  men.*y  of  (ji<Ml  prevented  the  utter 
Bubversion  of  protestantism  in  the  tlire<>  kingdoms. 
— But  how  nuich  siK^vcr  their  designs  were  iframed 
in  the  dark,  Gmi  n^vealed  them  to  his  servants, 
and  most  miraculously  onleivd  providences  for 
their  prtwervation.  AlM)ut  the  year  1639,  the 
Scots,  naving  the  F^nglish  sen-ice-ljook  obtruded 
upon  them  violently,  n*fus4Ml  it,  and  took  a  national 
covenant  against  it,  and  entered  England  with  a 
great  anny,  U)  bring  their  complaints  to  the  kin*;, 
which  his  unfaithful  ministers  did  much,  as  they 
supposed,  misreport.  The  king  himsi>lf  levied  an 
army  against  them,  wherein  he  was  assisted  by 
the  nobility  and  gentrj-,  but  most  of  all  by  the  ]>re- 
lates,  insomuch  that  the  war  got  the  name  of  l>ellnm 
episcopale* ;  but  the  commonalty  of  the  nation, 
l»eing  themselves  under  grievous  bondage,  were 
loth  to  oppose  a  people  that  came  only  to  claim 
their  just  lil»erti<'s.  When  the  king  was  at  York, 
the  chief  of  the  Scotch  covenanters  came,  under  a 
pretence  of  tn^ating  with  the  king,  but  their  chief 
mtent  was  to  disabuse  the  nobility  of  England,  and 
to  take  off  their  edge  against  them  by  remonstrating 
tnoiie  grievance's  and  oppresHions  fnmi  the  pre- 

♦  The  Mblidiib'  war. 


latical  innovators,  which  had  forced  theiu  thus  to 
defend  their  religion  and  libertiea.  This  tbey  dU 
so  effectually,  that  the  hearts  of  the  English  wen 
much  moved  to^-ards  them,  and  the  king  iier* 
ceiving  it,  by  their  mediations,  consented  to  a  dis- 
sembled peace  for  that  time,  and  returned  home 
But  the  Scots,  unsatisfied  in  the  performance  of 
their  articles,  made  preparation  for  a  secmid  re- 
turn into  England ;  whereupon  the  kir^,  in  his 
anger  and  necessity,  ^'as  forced  to  have  recourse 
to  the  long-neglecteil  remedy  of  parliaments,  and 
assembUni  one  at  Westminster,  the  13th  of  April, 
IfUO,  which  he  suffered  to  sit  but  twentj-one  dbiys, 
and  br«)ke  it  up  again,  apprehending  that  if  he  had 
suffertHl  them  to  sit  a  day  longer,  they  would  have 
voted  against  the  war  with  Scotland,  which  he 
was  violently  bent  to  prosecute. 

The  bishops  at  that  time  devised,  as  an  anti- 
covenant,  in  their  convocation  house,  that  execra- 
ble oath  known  by  the  name  of  the  el  etrter a,  wherein 
all  ministers  were  re<|uired  to  swear  to  uphold  the 
government  of  the  church  of  England  by  ardi- 
bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  &c.     After  this  the 
Scots  enter  England,  the  king  makes  a  second  ex- 
pedition into  the  north  against  them,  and  sends  part 
of  his  anny  to  keep  the  passes  upon  the  nver 
Tyne  :  but  the  soldiers  being  raw  and  heartless  to 
this  war,  and  the  commanders  themselves  inex- 
]K*rienced,  they  were  vanquished,  and  the  Scots 
foree<l  their  wav,  after  thev  had  been  refused  t» 
p.^m  quietly  by,  with  their  petitions  in  their  hands^ 
and  thus  |>ossessed  thenist^lvcs  of  Newcastle  and. 
Durham.      At  that  time  the  Soots  had  put  forth, 
a  declaration,  wherein  they  had  affirmed  their  in- 
tentions not  to  lay  down  arms  till  the  reformed. 
religion  were  settled  in  both  luttiona  upon  sur& 
grounils,  and  the  causers  of  tliese  present  trouble* 
bnmght  to  public  justice,  and  that  in  a  parliament* 
This  was  so  plausible  to  the  English,  that  the  lung^ 
finding  bittli  the  hearts  and  hands  of  his  peopwr 
fail  him  on  this  occasion,  ^"as  induced  to  gninC 
the  |»etition  of  twelve  noble  lords,  who  at  that;- 
time  interposed,  and  calling  together  all  his  h>rd» 
at  York,  agniMl  upon  a  jmrliament  at  London,  to 
convene  the  third  of  Noveml>er  following.     In  thp 
mean  time  there  was  a  treaty  condescended  to  oC 
sixteen  lords  of  each  mde,  Scotch  and  Englirii^ 
who  agnwd  upon  a  cessation  between  both  annief* 
for  the  present,  in  order  to  a  (leaoe,  to  be  concluded 
at    London    with    the  pariiamcnty  who  met   am 
appointed  in  November. 

They  l>egan  with  tlirowing  down  monopoliefs* 
and  then  impeached  the  Earl  of  Strafford  of  high 
treason,  who,  after  a  solemn  trial  and  hot  disputes 
on  lN>tli  sides,  was  at  length  attainted  of  trcmsoD* 
and  the  king,  against  his  oi»ti  mind,  to  serve  hi* 
ends,  gave  him  up  to  death  f .  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  also  made  prisoner  upon  an 
accusation  of  high  treason,  for  which  he  after 
suffered  ;  Wren,  bishop  of  Norwich,  was  likewise 


t  Whoever  liaH  rva<l  the  proiMi^llioiu  driivered  to  bis 
Jnajettty  by  the  Karl  of  HtraflTord.  fiirbridUnf  of  parliament* 
and  incTvMMe  of  hid  revenue,  which  is  prewnrgd  in  the 
thini  volume  of  Ludlow'b  Memoirs,  p.  922,  iiigentoiw,lM>Id. 
and  danf^crouH  beyond  example,  will  think  him  richly  to 
liave  dcMcrved  his  fHtc.  hut  not  at  the  hand  of  Cbarlflt.  triio 
herein  lu-ted  «o  treacherously  by  his  friends,  that  thsfr 
very  ailvcnfaries  sru  hhocked  at  it,  and  fived  c»  his  reps* 
tation  a  deep  and  indelible  stain ;  acoordincly  he  seems  all 
liiN  life  long  to  have  borne  In  mind  aa  Innsmsiit  ngntdf 
tliis  crime. 
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committed  to  the  Tower  ;  several  other  prelatical 
|«mc)ier8  were  questioned  for  popish  and  treason- 
able doetrines  ;  the  Star-chamber,  an  unjust  and 
ariHtrary  court,  was  taken  away,  and  the  )iigh- 
eommiasion  court ;  an  act  was  procured  for  a 
triemiial  parliament,  and  another  for  the  coutinu- 
atkm  of  tliis,  that  it  should  not  be  broken  up 
withoat  their  own  consent.  There  were  great 
neeeantlea  for  money,  by  reason  of  the  two  annics 
that  were  then  maintained  in  England,  and  the 
people  would  give  the  king  no  money  withiuit  some 
ene  of  grievances,  which  forced  him  against  liis 
fairliiMition  to  grant  those  bills,  which,  after  he  had 
granted,  he  found  he  luul  bound  up  his  own  hands*, 
and  therefore  privately  encouraged  plots  that  were 
in  those  times  contrived  against  the  parliament. 
One  of  them  was  to  have  rescued  the  Eurl  of 
Strafford  out  of  prison,  and  put  him  at  the  head 
of  eight  thousand  Irish,  which  the  king  would  not 
eooaent  to  disband,  when  the  parliament  had  some 
time  before  moved  him  to  it ;  then  the  English 
anny  in  the  north  should  have  been  brought  up 
and  engaged  against  the  parliament  itself  upon  a 
pmenee  of  maintaining  the  king's  prerogative, 
cpiaeopaey,  and  some  other  such  things.  This 
mot  was  managed  by  Percy,  Germyu,  Goring, 
Wifanoty  Ashbumham,  Pollard,  Suckling,  O'Nealc, 
and  others,  of  whom  some  confessed  and  impeached 
their  fellows,  others  fled,  others  were  put  in  prison. 
While  this  parliament  was  sitting,  the  king  would 
■soda,  contrary  to  their  desires,  take  a  journey  to 
Scotland,  and  passed  by  the  two  disbanding  armies 
in  Hb  jonmey,  where  some  report  that  he  secretly 
attempted  to  urge  the  Scotch  army  against  the 
Mriiament,  which  then  succeeded  not.  The 
nonaei  had  rejourned  for  some  time,  and  left  a 
■landing  committee  of  fifty  to  prepare  businesses. 
Abont  that  time  a  plot  was  discovered  to  them 
tnm  Scotland,  agidnst  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
neatest  peers  of  that  kingdom  ;  the  committee, 
nuing  the  like  attempts  from  the  same  spring, 
pheed  strong  guards  in  divers  parts  of  the  city  of 
LondoD.  The  king's  design  in  going  to  Scotland 
was  Tarionalv  conjectured,  but  this  was  a  certain 
eSect  of  it,  that  it  retarded  all  tlie  affairs  of  tlie 
foveniment  of  England,  which  the  king  had  put 
nlo  mdi  disorder  that  it  was  not  an  easy  task 
iDRfonn  what  was  amiss,  and  redress  the  real 
pcfevanees  of  the  people  ;  but  yet  the  parliament 
ribewed  sneh  a  wonderful  respect  to  the  king,  that 
Act  never  mentioned  him,  as  he  was,  tlie  sole 
■nor  of  all  those  miscarriages,  but  imputed  them 
te  evil  eooncillors,  and  gave  him  all  the  submissive 
hagnage  that  oould  have  been  used  to  a  good 
{■'■Ma,  fixing  all  the  guilt  upon  his  evil  councillors 
Md  ministers  of  state,  which  flattery  I  fear  tliey 
bis  to  answer  for  ;  1  am  sure  they  have  thereby 
ttpnsed  themselyes  to  much  scandal +.     While 

*  This  act  for  perpetuating  the  parliament  was  In  fact 
^iririehfavc  them  a  clear  ascendancy  over  the  kinir. 
^ynfRNriiig  thia,  as  it  ahowvd  the  ingenuity  and  judg- 
^iitef  Mr.  Pletrepont,  to  whom  Mrs.  IIutchinHon  attri- 
^■■i  It,  10  does  it  the  weaknesa  of  the  king  and  his  coun- 
i^nik  vli»  having  granted  this,  had  no  longer  imy  power 
*f  nAuil  lefL — ^For  extraordinary  evils,  extraordinary 
"ViUaian  niten  aought,  but  this,  as  it  mion  proved  too 
'^iVViiirthe  king,  ao  was  it  at  last  thuught  too  strong  for 
^  people  The  omnipotence  of  parliament  would  be 
hfcal  dreadfal  alilce  to  both  if,  instead  of  being  auiov- 
■Mi.  It  vaa  pcrmaiient. 

t  lUa  fi  SB  ovondBbt  of  Mrs.  Hutchinaon's,  of  which  sho 


the  king  was  in  Scotland,  that  cursed  rebellion  in 
Ireland  broke  out,  wherein  above  two  hundred 
thousand  were  massacred  in  two  months'  space, 
being  suqirised,  and  many  of  them  most  inhumanly 
butchered  and  tormented ;  and  besides  the  slain, 
abundance  of  poor  families  stripped  and  sent 
naked  away,  out  of  all  their  possessions  ;  and  had 
not  the  providence  of  God  miraculously  prevented 
the  surprise  of  Dublin  castle,  the  night  it  should 
have  been  seized,  there  had  not  been  any  remnant 
of  the  protestant  name  left  in  that  country.  As 
soon  as  this  sad  news  came  to  the  parliament,  they 
vigorously  set  themselves  to  tlie  work  of  relieving 
them,  but  then  the  king  returned  from  Scotland, 
and  being  sumptuously  welcomed  home  by  the 
city,  took  courage  thereby  against  the  parliament, 
and  olistructed  all  their  proceedings  for  the  effec- 
tual relief  of  Ireland.  Long  was  he  before  ho 
could  be  drawn  to  proclaim  these  murderers 
rebels,  and  when  he  did,  by  s|)ecial  command, 
there  were  but  forty  proclamations  printed,  and 
care  taken  that  they  should  not  be  much  dispersed  ; 
which  courses  afflicted  all  the  good  protestants  in 
England,  and  conflrmed  tliat  the  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land received  countenance  fi-om  the  king  and 
queen  of  England.  The  parliament,  beset  with 
so  many  difliculties,  were  forced  for  their  own 
vindication  to  present  the  king  with  a  petition  and 
a  remonstrance  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom, 
wherein  they  spared  him  as  much  as  truth  would 
bear,  and  complained  only  of  his  ill  counsellors 
and  ministers  ;  but  this,  instead  of  admonishing, 
exasperated  him,  and  was  answered  witli  auotlier 
declaration  of  his  ;  and  upon  several  occasions  the 
parliament  being  enforced  to  justify  tlieir  proceed- 
mgs  publiclv,  and  the  king  setting  forth  replies, 
these  open  debates  were  but  the  prologue  to  tlie 
ensuing  tragedy.  The  city  declaring  their  good 
affections  to  the  parliament  by  a  petition,  gave  the 
king  distrust,  and  he  was  ob8er\'ed  to  entertain  an 
extraorduiary  guard  of  cavaliers,  who  killed  and 
wounded  some  of  the  poor  unarmed  men  that 
passed  by  his  house  at  Whiteliall,  and  the  parlia* 
meiit,  conceiving  themselves  not  safe,  desired  a 
guard  might  be  allowed  them  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex  ;  but  he  refused  it,  witli  an 
assurance  tliat  ho  would  command  such  a  guard 
to  wait  upon  them  as  he  would  be  reponsible  to 
Almighty  God  for,  and  that  the  safety  of  all  and 
every  one  of  tliem  was  as  dear  to  him  as  that  of  his 
own  person  and  children.  Yet  the  very  next  day 
after  this  false  message  he  came  to  the  house  of 
commons,  attended  with  his  extraordinary  guard 
of  about  four  hundred  gentlemen  and  soldiers, 
armed  with  swords  and  pistols,  and  there  demanded 
five  of  their  members,  whom  not  finding  there  (for 
a  great  lady  at  court  had  before  informed  one  of 
them  of  his  coming,  and  the  house  oixlered  them 
to  retire)  he  returned,  leaWng  the  house  under  a 
hi^h  sense  of  tins  breach  of  their  privilege.  At 
this  time  the  people  began  in  great  numbers  to 
bring  petitions  to  the  king  and  parliament,  to  beg 
a  more  cheerful  concurrence  between  them  for 
the  relief  of  Ireland,  and  to  encourage  the  parlia- 
ment in  their  honourable  endeavours  for  the  relief 


is  seldom  guilty.  Good  policy  required  then,  as  it  does  now, 
that  tlie  king  nhould  Iw  held  incapable  of  wrong,  and  the 
criminality  fixed  on  uiiniHtcrs,  who  are  amenable  to  the 
law.  If  the  patriots  of  that  day  were  the  inventora  of  this 
maxim,  we  are  highly  obligod  to  ttunn. 
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of  both  kinfj^nms.  Tlic  kin^  wan  offended  at  thin, 
and  retired  firNt  to  Hanipton-court,  then  went 
uiih  the  queen  to  Canterbury,  whom  he  sent  from 
1  hence  into  Holbuid  with  her  dau^liter,  lately 
married  to  the  prince  of  Oranf^,  under  pretence 
of  conducting  her  to  her  own  court,  but  really  to 
manage  his  buninem  abroad,  and  procure  arms  to 
he  employed  agaiuHt  the  parliament,  by  the  sale  of 
the  crown  jewels,  which  she  carried  over  with  her. 
After  her  departure,  the  king,  taking  the  prince 
and  the  duke  of  York  with  him,  went  to  Theo- 
balds, whither  the  parliament  sent  a  petition  to 
him  to  return  to  his  parliament  and  abide  near 
London,  and  that  he  would  not  carry  the  prince 
away  with  him,  and  that  he  would  grant  the 
militia  of  the  kingdom  to  be  ]nit  into  such  hands 
as  the  paHiament  should  recommend,  and  might 
confide  in  ;  all  which  ho  denied,  and  went  imme- 
diately to  Newmarket,  and  from  thence  to  York  ; 
all  this  while,  by  many  false  pretences,  really 
obstructing  the  relief  of  bleeding  Ireland,  and 
seducing  many  of  the  poor  people  of  England  into 
blood  and  ruin. 

In  conducting  the  state  of  England  in  those 
days,  wherein  lie,  wluwe  actions  I  am  tracing, 
bejjan  to  ent«.»r  into  his  |»art  in  this  great  tragedy, 
I  luive  been  too  long  for  that  I  intendcfl,  and  too 
short  to  g>e  aclenr  understanding  of  the  righteous- 
now  r»f  the  T>arliamcnt*s  cause  *  ;  which  I  shall 
desire  you  to  inform  yourselves  better  of  by  their 
own  ]irint(Hi  pa|»ers,  and  Mr.  Mny^s  histor}', 
which  I  find  to  be  impartially  true,  so  far  as  he 
hath  earned  it  on,  saving  some  little  mistakes  in 
his  own  judgment,  and  misinformations  which 
Mime  vain  people  gave  of  the  state,  and  more 
indulgence  to  the  king*8  guilt  than  can  justly  be 
allowc^d. 

To  take  up  my  discourse  of  Mr.  Hutchinson 
where  1  left  it,  he  was  n<»w  conic  to  his  own  house 
at  ()wthor|>e,  about  the  time  when  the  Irish  mas- 
sacre was  }u*ted,  and  finding  humours  begin  to  be 
Tcr^'  stirring,  ho  applied  himself  to  understand 
the  tilings  then  in  dispute,  and  read  all  the  public 

f tapers  that  came  forth  between  the  king  and  imr- 
iament.  besides  many  other  private  treatises, 
both  concerning  the  present  and  foregoing  times. 
Hereby  he  beoune  abundantly  informed  in  his 
understanding,  and  convinced  in  conscience,  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  parliament's  cause,  ih  point 
of  civil  right ;  and  though  he  was  satisfied  of  the 
endeavours  to  reduce  +  popery,  and  subvert  the 
true  protestant  religion,  which  indeed  was  appa- 
rent to  every  one  that  impartially  considered  it, 
yet  he  did  not  think  that  so  clear  a  ground  of  the 
war,  as  the  defence  of  the  just  English  liberties  ; 
and  although  he  was  clearly  swayed  by  his  own 
judgment  and  reason  to  the  parliament,  he,  think- 
ing ne  had  no  warrantable  call  at  that  time  to  do 
anything  more,  contented  himself  with  praying  for 
peace.  At  that  time  Mr.  Henry  Ireton  was  in 
the  countT}',  and  lieing  a  kinsman  of  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son*s,  and  one  that  had  received  so  much  advan- 

*  Pmbably  few  people  wfll  think  Mnt  llntchlnsnn  haa  been 
too  pmllx.  many  will  that  ahc  haa  bem  too  onnciac.  Mr. 
May'a  hlatory  comedown  only  tot<«»pt«niihcr,  IW.T.  which  Is 
mnch  tn  be  revrctted.  a«  he  may  jn*«tly  be  i>alled  an  impar- 
tial and  clear  hiatoHan,  but  ta  little  read,  probably  becanm 
hifl  hi.<4(iry  fini&hea  before  that  period  which  waa  the  moat 
Intereatinff. 
f  Reduce,  Latin  rfiHctrt,  to  brbis  back,  roatorc,  revive. 


tage  to  himself  and  his  family  in  the  conntry,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Hutch inaon*s  countenance  and  pro- 
tection, that  he  seemed  a  kind  of  dependmnt  upon 
him,  being  besides  a  very  grave,  serious,  religiooi 
person,  there  was  a  great  league  of  kindness  and 
good- will  betit'een  themt*  Mr.  Ireton,  being  very 
active  in  promoting  the  pariiament,  and  the  godly 
interest  in  the  countr}',  found  great  opposition  Inr 
some  projectors  and  others  of  oormpt  interrst 
that  were  in  commission  of  the  peace,  whereupon 
making  complaint  at  the  pariiament,  he  procnrrd 
some  of  them  to  be  put  out  of  the  commission, 
and  others,  better  affected,  to  be  pat  into  tlieir 
rooms,  of  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  one  ;  but  he 
then  forbore  to  take  his  oath,  as  not  willing  to 
launch  out  rashly  into  public  emplorments  while 
such  a  storm  hung  threatenii^  over-head  ;  yet  his 
good  affections  to  godliness  and  the  intemt  of  his 
country  being  a  glory  that  could  not  be  eoneealcd, 
many  of  his  honest  neighbours  made  applieatiom 
to  him,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  hia  oondnet^ 
which  he  at  first  in  modesty  and  pmdenoe  would 
not  too  hastily  rush  into§.  The  parliament  had 
made  orders  to  deface  the  images  in  all  churches: 
within  two  miles  of  his  house  there  was  a  ehurdiy 

X  Ah  it  will  be  i«en  In  the  aequel  that  Mr.  HntchinaoB 
rep«>ae<l  a  very  fjmx  confld<<nce  In  Ireton,  and  even  alloiwad 
to  the  informal l<in  he  recetved  fnim  him  aneh  wefffht  in 
formlnfi  hta  Judgment  aa  he  did  to  that  of  no  one  rise,  H 
may  be  well  to  examine  how  far  the  one  waa  daaarvinf, 
and  the  other  dlHcemlng,  In  thia. 

The  qneathm  will  be  pnihshly  decided  to  mnervl  fi«ti»- 
faction  upon  the  toattmony  <if  Whitclork  and  Lodbiw,  men 
of  Tiry  different  di^poaitkma,  but  both  of  great  gnod  aenaa 
and  knowledge  of  their  nibject.    Whitdock,  km  apeakinf 
of  aome  refonna  proposed  in  the  election  and  onrapoatthA 
of  the  IIouw  of  Commona,  nya,  '■  Ireton  waa  chiefly  ««• 
ployed  in  them,  having  learned  aome  grmmdaof  law.aiid. 
having  a  laborionaand  working  brain  andCmcy."  Whan  h* 
oomea  to  apeak  of  the  refnroia  of  the  law  which  Ireton  llke^- 
win  meditated,  he  Maya,  "  he  waa  a  man  fbll  of  Invmtioia 
and  induHtry,  who  had  a  little  knowledge  of  the  law.  whiela 
led  him  Into  the  more  errora.**    But  when  by  hhi  death  th^ 
Jealousy  lest  ho  should  bring  about  thoao  reforma  whicia 
Wliltclock  and  moat  of  the  lawyera  were  avcno  ti>.  baA 
ceaard.  he  sayaof  him,  pogo  510,  ■■  thia  gentleman  waa  aa 
peraon  very  active,  Industrioua,  and  atitf  in  hIa  waja  and- 
porpoaoa;  he  waa  of  good  abilitiea  for  council  aa  wallas 
action,  made  much  uae  of  hia  pen.  and  waa  very  fnrwaiA 
to  reform  the  proceedinga  in  law,  whcrrin  hia  having  faaefB 
bred  a  lawyer  waa  a  great  help  to  him.    He  waa  atnol  taa 
the  field,  and  waiy  and  prudent  In  oooncila ;  aiiewllngly 
forward  a*  to  the  bualneaa  of  a  commonwealth.    CramwalB 
had  a  great  opinion  of  him,  and  no  man  oould  prevail  a9 
much,  nor  order  him  ao  far,  aa  Ireton  oonld."    But  laid— 
low,  who  viewed  him  more  comitantly  and  etearij  in  s 
poet  of  great  power  and  temptation,  tluU  of  deputy  etf 
Ireland,  being  himaelf  next  in  command  to  him.  glwa  Hkm 
following  account  of  hia  conduct  in  one  Inatance,  wliicti 
will  render  all  othera  auperfluoua :  **  The  porltammt  alat 
ordered  an  act  to  lie  bmugbt  In  for  aettlhig  two  thnuasait 
per  annum  on  the  lurd-deputy  Ireton,  the  newa  of  niiirii 
being  bniiight  over  waa  ao  unacceptable  to  him.  that  ha 
aaid,  they  had  muiy  Jnat  dcbta,  which  he  itehired  they 
would  pay  before  they  made  any  auch  praacnta ;  that  ha 
had  no  need  of  their  land,  and  would  not  luve  it :  aad 
that  he  nhonld  be  more  contented  to  aae  them  doing  tlw 
arrvlce  of  the  nati<m,  than  ao  liberal  in  diapoalaf  of  tkt 
publk-  tn«surc.** 

f  Mr.  llutf'hinwwi,  being  bom  in  the  latter  end  of  tlia 
year  16 Iff,  waa  only  about  three-and-twenty  years  oU  at 
thiM  period,  when  aome  may  think  thia  modeaty  baeaaM 
him.  It  waa  not  the  faahlon  of  thoae  tfmea  to  arrive  St 
the  periaction  of  wladian  aad  Judgment  at  aarijr  aa  ia  ow 
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vlMre  Oirist  upon  the  cross,  the  Virgiii,aiid  John, 
luid  been  iairiy  set  up  in  a  window  over  the  altar, 
and  sundry  other  superstitious  paintings  of  the 
priest's  own  ordering  were  drawn  upon  the  walls. 
when  the  order  for  razing  out  those  reliques  of 
iupcratilion  came,  the  priest  only  took  down  the 
hoidi  of  tbe  images,  and  laid  them  carefully  up  in 
hii  cloact,  and  would  have  had  the  church  ofiBcers 
:o  bare  certified  that  the  thing  was  done  according 
to  order ;  iHiereupon  they  came  to  Mr.  Hutchin- 
soDt  and  desired  him  that  he  would  take  the  pains 
to  eome  and  view  their  church,  which  he  did,  and 

rt  diseooTse  with  the  parson,  persuaded  him  to 
oat  all  the  superstitious  paintings,  and  break 
the  images  in  the  glass,  which  he  consented  to  ; 
but  being  iU-aifecteid,  was  one  of  those  who  began 
to  brand  "Mr.  Hutchinson  with    the    name    of 


At  that  time  most  of  the  gentry  of  the  couutr}*, 
disaffected  to  the  parliament ;  most  of  the 
saddle  sort,  the  able  substantial  fieeholderB,  and 
the  other  eommons,  who  had  not  their  dependence 
spon  tbe  malignant  nobility  and  gentry,  adhered 
to  tbe  parliament.  Those,  when  the  king  was  at 
Yofk,  made  a  petition  to  him  to  return  to  the 
mrliamenty  which,  upon  their  earnest  entreaty, 
kr.  Hutddnson  went,  with  some  others,  and  pre- 
sented at*  York,  where,  meeting  his  cousins  the 
BirooB,  they  were  extremely  troubled  to  see  him 
tfaere,  on  that  account.  After  his  return.  Sir 
Jolm  Biron  being  likewise  come  to  his  house  at 
Newsted,  Mr.  Hutchinson  went  to  visit  him  there, 
and  not  finding  him,  returned  to  Nottingham,  livo 
Bules  short  ot  his  own  house.  There,  going  to 
die  mayor  to  hear  some  news,  he  met  with  such 
u  he  expected  not,  for  as  soon  as  he  came  in,  the 
amor's  wife  told  him,  that  the  sheriff  of  the 
eoonty  was  eome  to  fetch  away  the  magazino  that 
bdeoged  to  the  trained  bands  of  the  county,  which 
«M  Idft  in  her  husband's  trust,  and  that  her  bus- 
had  had  sent  for  the  country  to  acquaint  them. 


;«» 


of  the  description  which  now  bean  the  name 

If  TcooiaDiy,  teem  to  haro  been  passed  over  by  Charles 

■id  Us  advlaen  as  of  little  vonsoqnenoe,  and  perhaps 

thb  was  tbe  real  ground  of  the  grand  orror  they  were 

htitappmbtg  they  had  all  or  most  of  the  strength  of  the 

with  them,  because  they  had  most  of  the  nobility 

ridNTgeotry:  whereas  it  was  found,  when  a  general 

took  place,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  peoplo 

vii  agalnat  them,  and,  Ilko  an  overwhelming  tide,  bore 

^asm  an  bsiote  it.    Yet  he  and  they  had  abundant  wam- 

Mp  by  this  and  sodi-llke  petitions,  and  by  associations 

^>M(h  bsfui  vcfy  early  to  be  entered  into ;  or  still  earlier 

hftec^Mdition  against  the  Boots,  wherein  theaverseneas 

tCfteeommen  soldiers  to  the  war  was  so  evident,  that  it 

w^^iOsd  the  patching  up  a  peace.    <*  And,  astonishing 

Matfglills.(aiOrs)fay,  p.64,)  it  was  seen  that  the  oom- 

^faepls  we  senslMe  of  public  interest  and  religion, 

laiilsaikl  geotlemcn  seemed  not  to  be.**    It  is  true 

of  the  people,  having  little  time  for  contem- 

aie  eootent  to  let  those  to  whmn  affluence  gives 

ttrink  for  them ;  but  when  they  do  think  for  them- 

l  ttno^j  adopt  a  sentiment,  he  is  a  bold  man, 

,     to  have  astonishing  resources,  who  contravenes 

^  Ihat  wm  be  gvierally,  if  not  always,  found  tbe  wiser 

whieh  taifonns  Itself  weU  as  to  the  real  bent 

)  mind :  and,  if  it  is  mialod  by  a  faction,  takes 

^w^  ef  caadonr  and  frankness  to  dispel  the  mi^t  of 

or  prqfudkse,  but  avoids  to  do  violence  to  the  general 

editor  of  this  work  is  proud  of  being  the  first 

who,  two  years  before  its  adoption,  suggested  an 

and  i9»irit  of  the  nation  by  the  osbocla- 


but  she  feared  it  would  be  ffone  before  they  could 
come  in,  whereupon  Mr.  Hutchinson,  taking  his 
brother  from  his  lodgings  along  with  him,  pre- 
sently went  to  the  town's-hall,  and  going  up  to  my 
Lord  Newark^,  lord  lieutenant,  told  him,  that 

t  Eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  and  brother  of  two 
Mr.  Pierrcponts  mentioned  in  this  work ;  this  nobleman 
was  afterwards  created  Marquis  of  Dorchester,  and  will 
be  spoken  of  under  tltat  title  in  the  sequeL— In  the  diary 
mentioned  in  the  first  pago  of  the  preface,  the  dialogue 
between  Lord  Newark  and  Mr.  UutUiinson  is  set  down 
at  full  length,  and  as  it  may  be  an  obJoct  of  curiosity  to 
some  of  our  readers  it  is  here  inserted  in  a  smaller  type. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  asking  who  were  above,  ho  was  told 
that  the  lord  lieutenant,  my  Lord  Newark,  was  there,  to 
whom  he  sent  his  name  and  desired  in  speak  with  him ; 
and  being  come  up,  found  in  the  room,  whore  the  powder 
was  weighing,  my  Lord  Newark,  the  sheriff  Sir  John 
Digby,andtwoorthreccaptains:  Mr.  Uutchinaon,  address- 
ing himself  to  my  lord  only,  gpdko  to  him— 

H.  My  lord,  hearing  that  there  was  wmo  question,  con- 
cerning the  county's  powder,  I  am  rome  to  kiss  your  lord- 
ship's hands,  and  to  beseech  you  that  I  may  know  what 
your  desires  and  inttnts  are  concerning  it  ? 

N.  Cousin,  the  king  desires  to  borrow  it  of  the  country 
to  supply  his  great  necessities. 

JI.  I  beseech  your  lordship,  what  commission  have  you 
to  demand  this? 

JIT.  Upon  my  honour,  I  have  a  commission  from  his 
MiOesty,  but  it  is  left  behind  me :  but  I  will  engage  my 
honour  it  shall  be  rupaid  the  country. 

U.  Yonr  lordship's  honour  is  an  engagement,  would  be 
accepted  for  more  than  I  am  worth ;  but  in  sudt  an  occa- 
sion as  this,  the  greatest  man's  engagement  in  the  kingdom, 
cannot  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  country. 

if.  The  king's  idtents  are  only  to  borrow  it,  and  if  tbe 
country  will  not  lend  it,  ho  wHl  pay  for  it. 

H.  My  Lord,  'tis  not  the  value  of  the  powder  we  endea- 
vour to  preserve,  but  in  times  of  danger,  as  these  are,  those 
things  which  serve  for  our  defence  are  not  valuable  at 
any  price,  should  yon  give  us  as  many  barrels  of  gold  as  you 
take  barrels  of  powder. 

N.  Upon  my  faith  and  honour,  courin,  it  shall  bo  restored 
in  ten  days. 

H.  My  lord,  such  is  the  danger  of  the  times,  that  for 
aught  we  know,  we  may  in  less  than  four  days  be  ruined 
for  want  of  it ;  and  I  beseech  your  lordship  to  consider, 
how  sad  a  thing  it  is.  In  these  times  of  war,  to  leave  a  poor 
country  and  the  people  in  it,  naked  and  open  to  the  injury 
of  every  passenger ;  for  if  you  tako  our  powder,  you  may 
as  well  tako  our  arms,  without  which  we  are  unable  to 
make  usq  of  them,  and  I  hope  your  lordship  will  not  dis- 
arm the  country. 

K.  Wliy,  who  should  the  country  fear  ?  I  am  their  lonl 
lieutenant  and  engaged  with  my  life  and  honour  to  defend 
them !  what  danger  are  thqr  in  ? 

H.  Danger,  yes,  my  lord,  great  danger ;  there  is  a  troop 
of  horse  now  in  tlie  town,  and  it  hath  often  happened  so 
that  they  have  committed  great  outrsges  and  Insolencies, 
calling  divers  honest  men  puritans  and  rogues,  with  dlvent 
other  provoking  terms  and  carriages ;  I  myself  was  abused 
by  some  of  them,  as  I  passed  on  the  road :  I  chanced  to 
meet  some  of  these  gentlemen,  who,  as  soon  as  I  was  past, 
inquired  my  name,  and  being  told  it,  gave  me  another, 
saying  among  themselves,  that  I  was  a  puritan  and  a 
traitor;  as  two  or  three  honest  men  that  came  behind 
told  roe.  Desides  your  lordship  may  be  far  of,  and  we 
ruined  before  you  can  come  to  us,  being  unarmed  and  not 
able  to  defend  ourselves  from  any  body,  and  this  country 
bdng  a  road  through  which,  under  the  name  of  soldien, 
rude  people  daily  paas  from  the  north  to  south,  and  terrify 
the  country ;  which  if  they  knew  to  be  naked  and  unarmed, 
they  would  thereby  be  cnqouraged  to  gn»ter  insolencies 
nnd  mischiefs. 

N.  The  king's  occasions  are  such  and  so  urgent  a«  I 
cannot  dispense  with  it  for  any  reasons,  but  must  noed« 
have  it 
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hearing  Home  difquift;  coiii*eming  tlie  country*R 
powder,  Iiu  woh  cnnio  to  wnit  on  Ins  LonlBhip,  U) 

II.  I  hope  your  lord&hip  ^vill  not  deny  that  the  cxmntry 
hath  a  rmlit.  intiu'cst,  ami  pmpiTty  in  ic. 
^'.  I  do  not  ilvny  it. 

//.  Then,  my  lord,  I  hope  bin  Mnjc»j»ty  will  not  commr.nil 
it  frrnn  thcin. 
A*.  No,  he  dotli  but  di-siro  to  biirrow  If. 
//.  Then,  i  hofio,  if  he  ili»  but  doirt*  to  bormw  It,  Ills 
Mujcitty  hiith  sicnitied  his  rttiucst  to  thoso  that  have  interest 
In  it,  under  hiH  hand. 
If.  Upon  my  honour  he  hath,  but  I  left  it  behind  me. 
If.  1  hp»(H»ch  yi»ur  !l•rd^hip  then,  that  you  would  not  take 
it  aw.iy,  till  you   Iiavo  :ir  quainted  tho  iiuintry  witU  it.  who 
only  YiKYO  jviwrr  tt)  lend  it :  an<l  if  your  lordsiiip  Ik'  pleaw.'d 
to  do  thli»,  I  will  ensaKeinyst'lf  that  by  to  morniw  at  twelve 
of  the  cliK'k,  that  part  of  the  c>i>uiitry  uho  have  intcre-it  in 
the  powder,  h'inll  .ill  wait  on  xmir  litrdshlp  :<nd  give  you 
thc!r  rosolutim-s. 

y.  Tlie  kiniV  n'^raslnns  canni»t  admit  of  that  del.iy. 

//.  1  bcscwh  iif  y.iur  lnrd"*hii».  yot  b«»  plfawM  t«»  foni*idor 
thedan4:erous  i*>m<>M|uonfv  of  takini;  it  without  the  cimn- 
try'i  consent,  and  lie  pli^uviHl  but  to  stay  'till  they  can 
come  in. 

JV.  That  time  is  more  than  hi»Majesty*HnccTS«itIt-st.-an 
dffipcnM!  wtthnl. 

With  tJi.1t  .Mr.  Ilutihin'w^in  went  down  h»a Irs,  wlii-nt  by 
tliat  time  a  p<nm1  oinuprmy  i>f  t'le  lountry  were  j.j;tli- rul 
to>f ther,  to  wh'Mii  .Mr.  Ilut(liin>i'in  ImM  what  my  l<.ril  ii.id 
Kiid  to  him.  and  tiny  •'t'-inil  him  that  Ik*  wniild  but  ".l.md 
tii  thom.  and  t!iv*y  wiiiiMi>art  withevrryiln>p«if  bliMMlinit  «f 
til' ir  iHKlies  iK-fopi*  he  "tlioiild  have  it:  ami  >:>id  lK•^id^>«. 
that  they  would  qo  up  and  br. ale  my  Innl*.-*  nok  and  t!io 
Mii^rifTbout  of  the  windiiws;  hut  Mr.  llutohinMnn  dcsir.-fl 
them  to  st.iy  Ik'Imw.  till  ho  had  cnw  mure  sjMtken  to  my 
lord,  and  thru,  tukini;  nnly  one  or  two  niure  with  him, 
went  up  ar.d  sp;Mu'  tn  my  li»:d 

//.  ?Iy  l.-rd,  1  ar.t  ai;ain.  at  the  rvqucst  i»f  the  country, 
that  an- Ih'Iiiw,  «Mmo  ti»  ynur  InrdHliip.  anil  dt>  otiee  m«>rv.' 
liirnbly  liOH-'iv-h  yi'U  ti»  t-fin-idi-r  th<«  bn-ine>s  y^m  are  aUMit, 
before  you  pniniil  furthi-r  in  it.  fur  it  may  pnive  of  dau- 
fyenmHeon'*'«iuiiM'e  if  y.>u  i:o on. 

y.  Tousin.  I  am  <i»nHdi-nt  it  (sinnot,  for  the  country  will 
not  deny  thin  to  tli"  kinjr. 

//.  It»?*  \fry  pri'h:il  !«•  thi-y  will  not.  if  your  lonUhip 
pleasi'  to  hav»«  pali«  lu-c.  till  th«y  ran  becalK-*!  in.  that  th.'y 
may  bn  acquainted  with  hi-  Maj^  .-ty's  iloirr;'. 

^V.  ills  Maji-ify  f-  viTV  wi.'ll  a>snr>'d  of  thi'  wtlHn!nH>hs 
nnd  cheerful ni'^«.  «.f  the  i:n»ator  part  «»f  the  oiuntry  tn  it. 

//.  My  Inrd.  I  do  nut  know  wh:»t  ai'*uran«'e  lii><  !^lajl'^ty 
hath  of  It,  but  if  yi>u  pU^aM-  to  linik  out  uf  tiiin  window, 
^pointlm;  to  tho  enuntrynn'n  Ih«Iow  in  the!*tre«-ts. t  you  will 
Mcc  no  inronKidcralilrnumlx-r  >;athrre<l,  whol  fear  will  not 
be  willini;  t't  part  with  it. 

y.  Tho*.-  ar.'  but  rt.nn'  f i  w  f;u;t{iiu<i  men,  nut  t.>  be  eon- 
bid«*retl.— 

//.  My  1i»rd,  we  hav  Invn  happy  y^t,  in  these  imlnppy 
dlffcrcnees.  to  have  had  no  hliml  <\\\h\.  and  1  am  »'<'niitl«'nt 
your  lonlship  i<*  v*»  I'.iMi*  and  ti*nd»'r  i»f  yi-ur  eiiuntry.  that 
It  would  veni'  much  tniuhlf  yuu.  to  h.ive  a  hand  in  the  th'st 
man'it  hhtoil  that  ••hmdd  Im  spi-nl  in  thin  quarrel. 

y.  Cousin,  it  rannot  e»imi»  ti  that,  fi'sir  it  not.  (this  was 
apoken  very  hliuhlly  and  ei»ntemptuou.ily,)  hiH  Maje:>t^ 'h 
occasiiinsar'  uri:<>nt  and  muit  Ik?  '«orvi'<I, 

(With  that,  tin*  riiuntry  c.mte  vory  fast  up,  which  whni 
thccivall.T  i^iptain*  siw,  they  clunk  down). 

//.  Why  then,  my  lord.  I  mu-t  plainly  tell  you,  not  one 
here  but  ^\\l  lov!  every  drop  (tf  bhwid  in  his  bwly.  Ufire 
ho  will  part  wich  unc  cnrn  nf  it,  without  y>iur  lord*<hipcan 
fthow  either  a  cmmiand  or  a  nNpiest  for  it  under  hiM 
M.iJcKty'8  hand  ajid  seal,  or  that  the  country  be callwl  toge- 
ther to  give*  their  frin;  consent  to  it.  for  we  have  all  prfiperty 
and  intcreiit  In  it,  being  memlK>r«  of  thlx  county,  and  it 
being  bT'Ught  with  our  money,  for  the  particular  de/vnco 
and  Mifety  of  th<'  Name. 

My  lord  desired  to  borrow  part  of  It,  but  that  being  denied, 
ho  tnnsed  to  Kir  John  Dlgby  and  took  hiro  to  the  window. 


know  li'iB  desires  and  intcntB  coneeming  it.    M^ 
Lord  answered  liim,  that  tlie  king,  having 


where,  after  ho  had  whimpered  with  him  a  while.  Sir  Johi 
l>i»by  laid  down  bis  pen.  ink,  and  paper,  with  which 
had  been  taking  an  acctmnt  of  the  powder,  match, 
bullet.  The  countrymen  desired  my  lord  aloud,  that  ho 
w^ould  not  taU'c  away  their  powder,  nut  nt  the  oountry  ; 
ujMtn  which,  turning  to  them,  he  thutRpnkic — 

"(jentlcmen.  hi:i  .Majesty  was  nwured  by  anme  of  tho 
cherrfulm>ss  <if  thin  e(Mmtr>-'«iafrectioniitohiin.  which  I  am 
AX'r}-  wirry  to  v.-c  mi  mm-h  frilling  in,  and  that  tlie  countiy 
^honld  come  Mt  much  hhort  of  thUtnwn,  which  hathditaw 
fully  lent  IiIk  Majesty  one  barrel  of  powder,  but  it 
hi>  can  have  none  fn>m  you :  I  i»ray  («od  you  do  mtt 
thin  cMrriage  of  yount  tow.trds  his  Blajchty,  which  he  mut 
)h>  acqiuiintcd  withal." 

.V  cfiuntrynian.  standing  forth,  tuked  hia  lorA4ilp  thii 
qur!«tion.  "  Whether,  if  he  were  to  take  .a  Journey  into  a 
place  wluT.»  pmbahly  he  might  be  set  up<m  by  tliieraaad 
r'thlN'rs.  and  having  a  eh.trire  about  him.  if  any  fricad 
shouhl  .ivk  him  to  lend  hiii  <.wk)rd.  lie  would  part  with  It 
and  gi>  hini*4.>lf  without .' "  My  lord,  the  cane  i«  oura,  ov 
wives,  chililren,  and  estates,  all  depend  upon  this  coua- 
tr\'!<  Kifety:  and  Imw  can  it  Ixt  Kifc  In  these  dangeroHi 
thnes.  when  so  many  tntups  and  e<«m  fan  tea  pass  througli 
and  commit  outrai;i>»  and  ahuKCA  anumg  uc,  if  wo  have  not  ; 
arm* and  p-iwdi'r  wherewith  to  ilefend  us?  I 

My  Iiinl  made  nri  reply,  but  hade  the  men  whom  he  had    f 
ei:i]i|oyed  ti>  weiirh  tip  the  ]H>wder  denidt :  and  so  went  dmra    t 
the  »tairH.    .Mr.  Ilutehini^iii  fullowiHl  him.  and  mt  he  went,    ^ 
an  am  lent  gentleman,  wlm  wan  with  my  lord,  wlitne  flee 
:.t:il  nami>  wen*  Iwith  unknoi^n  to  him.  came  to  him  sad    i 
Kiid  tiMw  word-:—"  Stand  tn  it.  Ml  wnrrandynu.  gentle- 
iMfu.  it  in  well  d<ine.**    .\n<l  as  they  pnsHed  tlimtighalov 
roiim.  my  lord  tiHik  Mr.  IlutehlnMin  aHidcond  NPid, 

y.  Ounin,  f  muHt  attpinint  the  king  with  this ! 

//.  My  lord,  it'ri  very  likely  you  nuiat.  being  employed 
upiin  hii*  Miijeoty'H  H(>rvicv.  give  htm  an  account. 

y.  .N.iy  nuiNin.  (nmiling  )  1  mean  not  so.  but  I.musta^ 
quaint  him.  ami  I  am  <uirry  I  niu!it.  that  youan)  the  heed 
and  ringlcsulerof  u  facti<»n.  wheri'by  youhiader  his  HajjtttfM 
xrvice 

//.  .My  lord.  1  do  not  eoneeive  how  thiacan  be  a  factioa* 
1  hpr-uking  only  out  nf  the  nnhle  rcii)ie<*t  and  tumour  i  bear 
yotir  liinNhip.  In  private  tt)  you.  tn  prevent  a  miswhief,  tlie 
K«.u-'«  Iif  thcM.*  men.  wlm  1  pcn-eivod  were  como  to  know  by 
what  authority,  and  why,  their  powder,  wliicli  is  their 
jipiper  g(»<nl!i.  and  nnly  means  of  Kifcty,  in  thette  tiniekoC 
d.in.;iT.  <«h«iuhl  1v>  takiu  from  them  ;  and  if  it  wereafiw* 
tion.  lam  nut  thehcidof  it :  I.aecMentallycnmiDKtotowa 
fr>m  Sir  John  Itinm'n  hi>t  night,  and  neither  kmiwing  oar 
imaciiningany<>fthiKhtiHine«>,wa«thisniomlngimportumd 
to  wait  «»n  your  lonlship.  at  t)io  tiwn'A  luiU  by  many  enun- 
tryuun,  wlm  infonncl  me  you  were  taking  away  their 
|M)wdi'r  nut  of  the  country. 

X  Cousin,  if  you  cm  niLswcr  it.  I  shall  be|^ad  of  it:  bai 
I'll  :i.sMure  you  I  must  let  IiIh  M.ijesty  know. 

//.  If  hiA  Maj<^ty  mu^t  know  it.  I  ain  very  happy  I  spoke 
to  none  hut  yourh>rdHhip :  who.  I  amcootklent.  issonoUe 
tint  you  will  neither  adu  nor  diminisli  anything  to  my 
pix'Judice.  and  then  I  am  confident  the  Justness  and  reasM- 
alilcnesrt  of  what  I  have  said,  with  my  ownlnnooncy  la 
sp4-aking  it.  will  bear  nie  out. 

y.  Aye.  couHin,  but  your  name  is  up  already. 

//.  Tt  may  bn  »>,  my  lonl ;  and  I  believe  thoee  that  Ml 
it  up  had  no  good  wisihcs  to  me.  and  as  it  rose,  oo,  in  the 
name  of  (mkI.  let  it  fall;  for  1  kmmr  my  own 
and  innorcney  iu  .iny  thing  that  can  be  objected 
me. 

X  Well,  cnuKln.  well ;  I  am  gind  of  your  good  reoolaflnn 

A nd  Ml  my  loni  left  him.    Thegentlemen  of  the  ooaaliy 
that  were  there,  upim  eimsideration,  what  thoy  sboaU  da 
with  their  powder,  determined  to  return  my  lord 
for  Hparing  it.  and  to  lock  It  up  with  two  lodka^ 
the  sheriff  should  have  one  key.  and  the  mayor  aneClMrx 
which  accordingly  was  done;  hut  Mr. 
no  more  at  my  lord. 
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ioy  deeirod  to  borrow  it  of  tho  countr}'. 
tchiiuoii  asked  my  lord  what  commisHion 
from  his  Majesty.  My  lord  told  liini  he 
,  bat  he  had  left  it  behiud.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
iedy  that  my  lord*8  affirmation  woh  satis- 
to  him,  but  Uie  country  would  not  Im) 
jo  part  with  their  powder  in  so  dangerous 
without  an  absolute  command:  my  lord 
hmi  he  would  restore  it  in  ten  flays,  Mr. 
iBon  replivd,  they  mip;ht  have  neo<l  of  it 
uid  he  hopeil  my  lord  would  not  disarm  his 
in  such  a  time  of  danger :  my  lord  con- 
the  mention  of  danger,  and  asked  what 
lid  fear  while  he  was  their  lord  lieutenant 
iy  to  serve  them  with  his.  life :  Mr.  Hut- 
told  him  of  some  ;^unds  to  apprehend 
by  rcniion  of  the  (laiiy  passing;  of  armed 
vugh  the  country,  whereof  there  was  now 
vp  m  the  town,  and  that  before  they  could 
9  my  lor<l  they  might  be  destroyed  in  his 
y  and  withal  urj^cd  to  him  examples  of 
isolcnee ;  but  my  lord  replied  to  all  tlie 
'  of  the  king^s  ocensions  for  it,  which  were 
U  he  could  not  dispense  with  it.  It  Mas 
to  argue  with  him  the  property  the  cHintry 
it,  being  bought  witli  their  money,  and 
■e  not  to  be  taken  without  their  consent : 
1  dcclai'ed  himself  positively  resolved  to 
vbercupon  Mr.  Hutchinson  left  him.  There 
1  tho  room  with  him  Sir  John  Dif^by,  tho 
eriff  of  tlie  county,  who  was  settini^  down 
^t  of  the  ]iowder  and  match,  and  two  or 
iptains  and  otliers,  that  were  busy  weighing 
der.  By  that  time  Mr.  Huschinson  came 
ft  good  company  of  the  country  were 
d  together ;  whom  Mr.  Hntehinsrm  ac- 
d  what  Iiad  passed  between  him  and  my 
id  they  desired  him   that  he  would  but 

0  stand  to  them,  and  they  Mould  part  with 
r  bloofl  l>efore  he  should  have  a  com  of 
laid  moreover  they  would  go  up  and  tumble 

1  acd  the  sheriff  out  of  the  windows.  Mr. 
iBon,  seeing  them  so  resolved,  desired  them 
below  while  he  went  yet  once  again  up  to 
1,  which  they  did,  and  he  told  my  lord 
f  the  country  were  come  in,  at  wluise 
he  was  again  come  to  bcsi>ccli  his  lonlsliip 
it  from  his  design,  which  pui'sued  mi^ht 
langerous  consc4{ur-nce.     My  lord  i*eplie<l, 

not  be,  for  the  king  was  very  well  assured 
heerful  compliance  of  the  greatest  part  of 
intry  with  his  service.  Mr.  HutchinMm 
n,  whatever  assurance  his  Majesty  might 

his  lordship  pleased  to  look  out,  he  might 

inconsideniblo  numlx^r  Ix'low  that  would 
ingly  part  with  it.  My  loi*d  rcjplied  they 
ut  a  few  factious  men,  wheit'uiwn  Mr. 
Mon  told  him,  since  it  was  yet  the  ha])pi- 

the«e  unhappy  times  that  no  blood  had 
>ilt,  he  should  l>o  sorry  the  first  should 
i  upon  my  lord's  occasion  in  his  own 
'.  My  lord  scornfully  replied.  Fear  it  not, 
ot  come  to  that,  the  king's  occasions  are 

and  must  bo  serve<1.  Whereupon  Mr. 
moa  looking  out  at  the  countrymen,  they 
cry  fast  up  the  stairs,  and  Mr.  ^ntchin^-on 
m  however  he  fJight(>d  it,  not  one  there 
old  part  with  every*  drop  of  their  bloo<l 
tibey  would  part  with  it,  except  ho  could 
i  eomnuuid  or  request  for  it  under  the 


king*8  hand,  or  would  stay  till  the  country 
called  in  to  give  theur  consents,  for  it  was  their 
l)ropcrty,  and  all  had  interest  in  it,  as  bought  with 
their  money  for  the  ]>articular  defence  of  the 
<*ounty.  Then  my  Ioi*d  fell  to  entreaties  to  borrow 
part  of  it^  but  that  l>eing  also  denied,  ho  took  the 
sheriff  aside,  and,  after  a  little  conference,  they 
put  up  their  books  and  left  the  powder,  when  my 
lonl,  turning  to  the  i>eople,  said  to  them,  ^  Gentle- 
men, his  \lajesty  was  by  some  assured  of  the 
cheerfulness  of  this  country *s  affections  to  him, 
whereof  1  am  aorry  to  see  so  much  failing,  and 
that  the  county  should  fall  so  much  short  of  the 
towji,  who  have  cheerfully  lent  h»  Majesty  one 
barivl  of  powder,  but  it  seems  he  can  have  none 
from  you  ;  I  l>ray  God  you  do  not  repent  this 
carriage  of  yours  towa;  ds  his  Majesty,  which  he 
must  be  acquainted  withal.*'  A  bold  countryman 
then  stepping  forth,  by  way  of  reply  oskod  my 
lord,  whether  if  he  were  to  take  a  journey  with 
a  charge  hito  a  plr.ce  where  probably  he  should 
l^e  set  uiMHi  by  thieves,  if  any  friend  should  ask  to 
Imrrow  a  sword,  he  would  part  with  it :  my  lord, 
s:ud  he,  the  case  is  ours,  oui^  lives,  wives,  children, 
and  estates,  all  de])end  n\i*tn  this  country*s  safety, 
and  how  eun  it  be  »salo  in  these  dangerous  times, 
when  so  many  n;di'  urin'/d  people  pass  (Uiily  through 
it,  if  wo  be  altogriher  disarmed  ?  My  lord  made 
no  n.'ply,  but  l;aile  the  nun  who  were  weighing 
the  powder  desist,  and  went  down.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son followed  him  down  tho  stall's,  when  an  ancient 
gentleman  tliat  was  sitting  with  my  lord,  came, 
and  whispering  him  commended  his  and  the 
country's  zeal,  and  bade  them  stand  to  it  and 
they  would  not  bo  foibrd.  As  they  (nsscd  through 
a  long  room  below,  my  lonl  told  Mr.  Hutchinson 
he  was  sorry  to  find  him  in  the  head  of  a  faction  : 
Mr.  Hutchinson  replied,  he  could  not  tell  how  liis 
lordship  could  call  that  a  faction  which  was  so 
accident^il  as  his  being  at  that  timo  in  the  town, 
where  hearini;  what  was  in  hand,  out  of  respect 
to  his  lordship,  he  only  came  to  prevent  mischief 
and  danger,  which  he  saw  liUelv  to  ensue.  Mv 
lord  replied  he  must  inform  the  king,  and  told 
him  his  name  was  already  up,  to  which  Mr. 
Hutchinson  answered  that  he  was  glad,  if  the 
king  nmst  receive  an  infoimation  of  hint,  it  must 
be  from  so  honourable  a  person  :  and  for  his 
name,  as  it  rose,  so  in  the  name  of  Goil  let  it  fall : 
and  so  took  his  leave  and  went  home.  The  rest 
of  the  country  that  were  there  determined  to 
give  my  lord  thanks  for  sparing  their  ammunition, 
and  locked  it  up  with  two  locks,  whereof  tho  key 
of  the  one  was  entrusted  with  the  mayor  of 
Nottingljain,  the  (Jther  with  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  which  accordingly  was  done  *. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  at  York,  the  king  nad  sent 
the  luirliament  a  mefsage,  that  he  intended  to  go 
iu  person  to  Ireland,  and  to  raise  a  guard  for  hm 
own  pei"Pon,  about  Wi»st  Chester,  which  he  would 
arm  out  of  liis  magazine  at  Hull.  But  the  parlia- 
ment, having  before  intercepted  a  letter  of  the  Lord 
Digby's,  sent  to  the  <iueeti>  from  Middleburg  in 

*  How  my  lonl  may  have  reported  this  matter  to  tho 
king  ^igniflcfi  littlr;  but  lie  pnibably  remembered  aa  a 
kindncbs  Mr.  1IutchinM»n's  intcrpobition  between  him  and 
the  more  rough  arguinonts  of  the  countiymen  ;  for  tlicrt 
nppeiirit  to  have  existcil,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  an 
intoFcourvo  of  friendbhip  durhig  the  remainder  of  tbilr 
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Zealand,  wherein  he  intimated,  tliat,  if  the  king 
woald  retire  to  some  safe  place,  and  decUtre  him- 
self, he  should  be  able  to  wait  upon  him  from 
thence,  &c.  Upon  this  letter  and  otlier  presump- 
tions, they  suspected  that  the  chief  end  of  the 
kinff*s  going  northward,  was  to  seize  the  magazine 
atHuU,  and  arm  himself  from  thence,  against 
them ;  wherefore  they  sent  a  petition,  for  leave  to 
remove  that  magazine  to  the  tower  of  London,  and 
accordingly  had  sent  Sir  John  Hotham  thither  to 
do  it.  Sir  John  prevented  the  Earl  of  Newcastle, 
whom  the  king  had  sent  for  the  same  purpose,  to 
seize  the  magazine,  and  kept  him  out ;  at  which 
the  king  was  much  incensed,  and  on  the  23rd  of 
April,  1642,  wont  himself  to  Hull,  attended  witli 
some  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers,  and  de- 
manded entrance ;  but  the  gates  were  shut,  and 
Hotham,  kneeling  upon  the  wall,  intreated  the 
king  not  to  command  that,  which,  without  breach 
of  trust,  he  could  not  obey. 

In  conclusion,  the  king  not  getting  entnuice, 
proclaimed  Hotham  traitor,  and  sent  a  complaint 
of  the  affront  to  the  parliament.  The  parliament 
justified  Hotham,  many  declarations  about  it  were 
published  on  both  sides,  many  cross-commands, 
the  parliament  authorizing  Hotham  to  issue  out 
warrants  to  constables  and  other  ofiiocrs,  to  come 
in  armed,  to  the  defence  of  Hull,  the  king  for- 
bidding it.  The  king  meanwhile  in  the  north, 
summoned  divers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to 
attend  him,  and  made  speeches  to  them,  to  desire 
a  guard  for  his  person,  pretending  danger  from 
the  parliament.  He  then  began  to  entertain  sol- 
diers, and  was  much  encouraged  by  the  defection 
of  divers  lords  and  many  of  the  conmions'  house, 
who  forsook  their  trust  and  came  to  him  at  York ; 
whereupon  he  called  those  who  remained  only  a 
faction,  a  pretended  parliament,  and  such  names ; 
but  they  continued  still  petitioning  to  him,  and  the 
well-affected  and  godly,  in  all  countries,  did  the 
like,  that  he  would  return  to  his  parliament    The 

Espists  all  over  England  were  hi^h  partakers  with 
im  and  promoters  of  his  designs,  and  all  the 
debauched  nobility  and  gentry,  and  their  depen- 
dents, and  the  lewder  rout  of  people ;  vet  even  of 
these  some  there  were,  that  had  English  hearts, 
who  came  in  to  the  parliament ;  but  finding  after- 
wards that  the  advance  of  liberty  and  righteous- 
ness could  not  consist  with  riot  and  ungodliness, 
they  forsook  their  party,  and  were  content  to  be 
the  king's  slaves,  rather  than  divorce  themselves 
fkximthose  lusts  which  found  countenance  from 
both  priests  and  princes  on  one  side ;  and  on  the 
•other  were  preached  down  by  the  ministers,  and 
punished  by  the  magistrates*. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  the  parliament  sent 
the  long  word,  that  if  he  would  not  disband  his 
forces,  and  rely  upon  the  laws  and  affections  of 
his  people,  for  hu  securitv,  as  all  good  princes 
before  him  had  done,  they  held  themselves  bound 

*  Whsterer  maj  be  Mid  at  this  day  of  tiie  bypocriqr  of 
tho  religioniste  of  thoae  timoi,  the  moat  that  can  poadbly 
be  allowed,  is  that  their  profeaaiona  might  aoroewhat  oatgo 
their  practioe :  bat  this  must  in  aome  degree  befal  every 
(Thriatian.  No  one  can  deny  that,  instead  of  captivating 
vulgar  minda  by  breaking  the  bonda  of  morality,  as  modem 
demagoguea  have  done,  the  forefathers  of  our  Hbertica  aet 
the  fjtttem  of  a  religiouit  and  decent  conduct,  and  cauaed 
the  aame  to  be  observed  in  their  armiea  with  an  ezaot- 
oaaa  that  ampriaea  oa,  and  «f  whidi  rigonr  many  atriUog 
ezamplea  are  to  be  fwrnd  in  Whltdock*B  lUmcvlsla. 


in  dut}'  to  God  and  the  people's  tmat  : 
them,  and  by  the  fundamental  laws,  to  en 
utmost  care  and  power,  for  securing  t 
ment  and  preservii^  the  kingdom's  peaei 
upon  they  voted,  ''That  it  seems  the  Idq; 
by  wicked  counsel,  intends  a  war  agains 
liament,  &c. 

''That  whensoever  the  king  makas 
the  parlixancnt,  it  is  a  breach  of  the  tni 
in  him  by  the  people,  contrary  to  his 
tending  to  the  dissolution  of  this  goyerm 

"  Thiat  whosoever  shall  assist  him  in  i 
are  traitors,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
dom,  and  have  been  so  adjudged,  in  ti 
parliament,  11  Richard  II.,  and  1  Hi 
and  that  such  persons  ought  to  suflSer  as 

Hereupon  mne  of  the  lords,  that  fin 
the  king,  were  summoned  to  return ;  who 
letter  of  denial,  wert^,  by  the  whole  bouM 
sentenced  to  be  incapable  of  ever  sitt 
as  memliers  of  that  house,  or  of  benefit  o 
of  parliament,  and  to  suffer  imprisonme 
plt>asure.  Then  the  lord  keeper,  who  had 
firm  to  the  parliament,  and  voted  with 
settling  the  militia  by  ordinance  of  pariii 
away  to  the  king,  after  he  luul,  deliver 
seal,  the  day  before,  to  one  the  king  a 
The  king,  having  this,  isnued  out  many 
tions,  and  among  the  rest,  one  that  no  n 
obev  the  parliament's  warrants,  about  m 
militia.  The  parliament  on  the  other  i 
ordinances  forbidding  all  men  to  raise 
warrant  from  the  king,  without  authort 
liament.  And  now  they  began  to  settle 
dom's  militia,  both  by  land  and  sea,  and 
Earl  of  Warwick  admiral,  which  plaoe 
had  conferred  upon  Sir  John  Penninst 
room  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
mandcd  my  lord  of  Warwick  to  resign 
chose  to  obey  the  parliament,  and  got  tl 
length  wholly  into  his  hands,  and  took  a 
ammunition  coming  to  the  king  out  of 
The  parliament  now,  despairing  of  t 
return,  made  an  ordinance  for  money  an 
be  brought  in,  for  raising  arms  for  t! 
which  came  in,  in  great  abundanocy  up 
faith,  and  likewise  horses  and  arms  for  tl 
The  king,  who  liad  received  money,  i 
ammunition,  which  the  queen  had  pn 
Holland,  by  pawning  the  crown  jewok 
commissions  of  array,  to  arm  the  peo^  ii 
ties,  and  mocked  the  parliament  using 
words,  wherein  they  invited  men  to  an 
defence  of  the  protestant  religion,  the  kinf 
dignity,  and  authority,  the  Laws  of  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  privilege  of  pa 
and  thus  deceived  many  people,  and  m 
butions  of  plate,  money,  and  arms,  in  tfi 
While  these  things  were  in  transaction 
made  a  solemn  protestation  before  the  k 
the  presence  of  God,  declaring  that  he  \ 
engage  them  in  any  war,  against  the  pi 
but  only  for  his  necessary  defence ;  that 
was  to  maintain  the  protestant  religion, 
ties  of  Che  mbject,  and  privilege  of  pe 
but  the  next  day,  he  did  some  action,  so 
to  this  protestation,  that  two  of  the  lo 
not  stay  with  him,  bat  returned  to  the  pe 
and  one  of  them  eomiiu;  back  through 
hamshivB,  acquainted  l£r.  HntchfawNi 
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lad  BenBe  he  had,  discovering  that  falsehood  in  tho 
kiDe. 

Now  had  the  king  raised  an  army  of  three 
thousand  foot,  and  one  thousand  horse,  with 
which  he  went  to  Beverlev,  in  order  to  besiege 
HoU.  When  he  was  within  two  hourf>'  march  of 
the  placcy  Sir  John  Hotham  floated  tho  country 
about  ity  and  Sir  John  Meldrum,  sallying  out  of 
the  town,  with  five  hundred  townsmen,  made  the 
king's  party  retreat  to  Beverley :  but  however 
they  bcueagured  the  town,  into  which  the  parlia- 
ment sent  a  relief  of  five  hundred  men  by  water, 
with  whom  Meldmm  made  another  sally,  routed 
the  leaguer-soldiers,  killed  some,  made  others 
prisoners,  took  the  magazine  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition,  which  was  in  a  bam,  with  their  fire-balls, 
and  fired  the  bam.  Hereupon  the  king's  counsel 
of  war  broke  up  the  siege,  from  whence  the  king 
went  hack  to  York,  and  about  the  middle  of 
Aogost  came  to  Nottingham,  where  he  set  up  his 
standard  royal,  and  hither  his  two  nephews,  Prince 
Rapert  and  Prince  Maurice,  came  to  him,  and 
were  put  into  commands.  The  king,  marching 
throng  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Leicester,  called 
together  the  trained  bands  as  to  attend  hun,  dis- 
armed those  counties,  and  marched  to  Shrews- 
bury, and  there  set  up  a  mint,  and  coined  the 
{date  that  had  been  brousht  in  to  him.  Here  a 
great  many  men  came  m  to  him,  with  whom, 
inarching  into  Warwickshire,  he  there  fought  his 
first  battle  at  a  village  called  Keynton*;  it  not 
being  yet  agreed  who  gained  the  victory  that 
day. 

As  the  king  on  his  part,  made  this  progress,  so 
the  parliament,  on  theirs,  upon  the  twelfth  of 
<JaIy,  voted  an  army  to  be  raised,  and  tho  Earl  of 
Fssf>T  to  be  general  of  it.  Divers  of  the  lords, 
mud  serentl  members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
t«x>k  conunissions,  and  raised  regiments  and  com- 
panies under  his  command,  who  marched  with 
IiiB  army  of  about  fourteen  thousand  horse  and 
foot  to  his  rendezvous  at  Northampton,  whither 
the  parliament  sent  a  petition  to  him,  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  king,  in  a  safe  and  honourable  wav ; 
the  sum  of  which  was,  to  beseech  him  to  forsaJke 
^hose  wicked  people  with  whom  he  was,  and  not 
^o  mix  his  danger  with  theirs,  but  to  return  to  his 
parBament,  &c.  Tlie  king,  intending  to  make 
wVoreester  a  garrison,  sent  Prince  Rupert  thither ; 
"the  Earl  of  Essex,  to  prevent  him,  sent  other 
VWeci^  between  whom  there  was  some  skirmish, 
^»Qt  the  prince  left  the  town  at  their  approach. 
My  kird  of  Essex  left  a  garrison  in  Northampton, 
iMt  others  into  Coventry  and  Warwick,  and  went 
^  Woveester.  Here  ho  made  some  stay,  till  the 
teng^  marching  from  Shrewsbury,'  there  was 
•ciuo  apprehension  of  his  going  up  to  London,  for 
^^faiefa  cause  my  lord  left  part  of  his  artillerv 
^Mhtnd  him,  and  followed  the  king's  motions,  which 
the  king  perceiving,  took  an  opportunity,  before 
1^  trtiUeiy  and  the  foot  left  with  it  were  come 
«tp  to  him,  and  resolved  to  give  hun  battle ;  which 
'^•s  not  declined  on  the  other  side,  but  fought 
.    ^ith  doubtful  success,  the  circumstances  whereof 

yybe  read  at  lai^  in  the  stories  of  those  things. 

* Ooamumly  called  Edgchill  fight.  Both  kiog  and 
PvUsBMBt  clsiined  tho  victory,  but  oar  anthoreas  shows 
'>te  nore  caadonr  than  either.  The  king's  main  design 
"'■■ichlnf  to  London  was  however  frustrated,  and  thcre- 
^tkepariisment  might  be  most  properly  termed  gainenk 


The  king's  ceneral  was  shun,  his  standard  was 
taken,  though  not  kept ;  but  on  tho  other  side 
also  there  were  manv  brave  men  slain  and  pri- 
fioners.  My  lord  of  fasscx  marched  to  Coventry  ; 
the  king  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Oxford, 
from  whence  Prince  Ilupert  flew  about  the  coun- 
tries with  his  body  of  horse,  plundered  and  did 
many  barbarous  things  ;  insomuch  that  London, 
growing  into  apprehensions  of  the  king's  army, 
Uie  parliament  called  back  the  Earl  of  Essex  to 
quarter  about  London;  and  he  being  returned 
thither,  the  king  was  advanced  as  far  as  Cole- 
brook,  where  ho  was  presented  with  a  petition 
from  Uie  parliament  for  accommodation,  to  which 
he  answered,  with  a  protestation  to  God,  how  much 
he  was  grieved  for  his  subjects*  sufferings,  and, 
in  order  to  peace,  was  willing  to  reside  near 
London,  to  receive  their  propositions,  and  to 
treat  with  them.  As  soon  as  ever  the  conmiis- 
sioncrs  were  gone,  the  king  advanced  with  hm 
horse  and  artillery  towards  London,  and,  taking 
the  advantage  of  a  great  mist,  fell  upon  a  broken 
regiment  of  Col.  Hollis's  quartered  at  Brainford, 
and  killed  many  of  them,  and  had  destroyed  them 
all,  but  that  Brooke's  and  Hampden's  regiments, 
by  Providence,  came  seasonably  to  their  rescue ; 
and  then  so  many  forces  flocked  with  the  general, 
out  of  London,  that  the  king  was  enclosed,  and 
tho  war  had  been  ende<l,  but  that,  I  know  not  how, 
three  thousand  of  the  parliament's  forces  were 
called  away  by  their  procurement  who  designed 
the  continuance  of  the  war  ;  and  so  the  king  had 
a  way  of  retreat  left  open,  by  which  he  got  back 
to  Oxford,  and  the  parliament's  general  was  sent 
out  again  with  their  army ;  whose  proceedings  I 
shall  take  up  again  in  their  due  places,  so  far  as 
is  necessary  to  be  remembered,  for  the  story  I 
most  particularly  intend. 

Before  the  flame  of  the  war  broke  out  in  the 
top  of  the  chimnies,  the  smoke  ascended  in  every 
country ;  tlie  king  had  sent  forth  commissions  of 
array,  and  the  parliament  had  given  out  commis- 
sions for  their  militia,  and  sent  off  their  members 
into  all  counties  to  put  them  in  execution.  Be- 
tween these  in  many  places  there  were  flerce  con- 
tests and  disputes,  almost  to  blood,  even  at  the 
first ;  for  in  the  progress  every  county  had  the 
civil  war,  more  or  less,  within  itself.  Swme  coun- 
ties were  in  the  beginning  so  wholly  for  the  par- 
liament, that  the  kmg's  interest  appeared  not  in 
them  ;  some  so  wholly  for  the  king,  that  the  godly, 
for  those  generally  were  the  parliament's  frientu, 
were  forced  to  forsake  their  habitations,  and  seek 
other  shelters  :  of  this  sort  was  Nottinghamshire. 
All  tho  nobility  and  gentry,  and  their  i&pendents, 
were  generally  for  the  king,  the  chief  of  whose 
names  I  shall  sum  up  here,  because  I  shall  often 
have  occasion  to  mention  them.  The  greatest 
family  was  the  E^rl  of  Newca8tle'st,a  lord  so  much 
once  beloved  in  his  country  that,  when  the  first 
expedition  was  against  the  Scots,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  country  set  htm  forth  two  troops,  one  all  of 
gentlemen,  the  other  of  their  men,  who  waited  on 
him  into  the  north  at  their  own  charges.  He  had 
indeed,  through  his  great  estate,  his  Uberal  hospi- 
tality, and  constant  residence  in  his  coimtry,  so 
endeared  them  to  him,  that  no  man  was  a  greater 

t  This  title  was  at  that  time  in  the  family  of  Cavendish, 
of  which  this  lino  ceased  with  tho  nobleman  here  m<fii< 
tloncd. 
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{irincc  liiari  \i(*  in  nil  tliat  nortli'Tn  quai'ter,  till  a  '  wa^t  an  omamcTit,  l>cin^  one  of  the  wisest  cono- 

foolLsli  auibitiiiti  nf  t;l(ii'ious  ^l:l\t>r^' ourrivd  iiim  |  kcI1oi-s  and  rxntllcnr  spcakt-i's  in  the  house,  aiid 

to  court,  whoif  hr  mn  hliii-^'-lt  much  in  ilobt,  to  .  hy  liini  was  tl^it  hill  promotcil  ond  earned  on 

purchaHL*  ni'^K*ct»  of  tiu;  kiii;r  and   (|Uii-n,  and  ■  whi«'h  iwissod  for  the  eoDiiniuiiiim  of  this  |«rIiA- 

HcomH  of  thi'  pn;ud  cunrt ill's.     >i«>\t  U\  him  was  i  niciit.     lli'hiida  youn|;:i*r  brother  living  at  NoC- 

tlie  K»rl  of  Kin;;st<in,  a  ni:in  of  \iist  o>«tatc,  and  ;  tin^ham,  wiio  eoldly  owned  the  parliament.     Sir 

not  lesH  covetous: u'Ks,  v.iio  dividffl   his  sons  U>-  ■  Thomas  Ilutehinsun  eontinued  with  the  parlia^ 

tweeu  both  partitrs,  and  cuncfaled  himsi.'h',  till  at  meiit,  \vw*  firm  to  tlieir  eauflc,  but  infinitely  dea- 

lenjrth  his  fatr  dii-w  );iui  to  dv'chnv  hipi.-ell'  ahso-  :  rows  t)ic  dift'crcnei'  mi^ht  rather  have  keen  com- 

lutely  ou  the  kin;;V  sid*,  \Nht-i-e:n  \iv  lK.'ha\cd  liini-  j  posed  by  ac('o;nnu»dation,  than  endefl  by  conquest; 
(M'lf  honourably, and  dii'd  i*fm:ti-I:ali)\.     His  rid- .-( 
Hon*  ¥rn»  lord  lieutenant  oi'  tlic  rouiiry,a;idat  th.-it 
time  no  nohlenuiri  hud  a  (^it'uicr  ri  i-ntutio!i  in  tlif 


rourt  for  leaniini;  ami  j^.-niTosiiy  (hnn  lie,  wlio 
wax  «)  high  of  the  ki:i'^*:i  paily,  rfiat  lln'  |>ar!i:t- 
ment  was  ven'  mueh  :ik*;  ;i>-«l  :v,';':rwt  him.  I.onl 
(-hestei*fie!d  and  all  bin  f:inii!v  Wi-n-  blL^idv  of  the 
royal  party  :  8o  wa.s  the  Lonl  Chuwoitli ;  and  the 
l-larl  of  Chin-  was  vcrv  ol'ti-n  el"  both  p;irtit»s,  and 
I  think  never  advantiii^tl  *^ii!ji  r.  All  the  ]Hi])isli 
ffontrv  w<-r».*  whollv  for  tlix*  kiiiir.  whcri  id'  one 
.Mr.  (joldin^,  next  ni'i^hbour  to  Mz*.  Hut(.*]i!r.'v:n. 
Imd  been  n  private  eellei'ior  of  ih<-  e:.tli<iru:.s'  eoii- 
trilmtions  to  the  Irish  rehHIion,  rtid  for  tliat  was 
by  the  «[neen'»  pn)euremeiit  niiidi*  a  kiiI;L*ht  an«l 
iKironet.  Sir  .lolin  Jliren,  ar;"i'u.;Td.->  Li-ril  nii"«Mi, 
and  all  his  brothel's  bn'd  up  in  i.rni: -,  :i:itl  vulijiiit 
men  in  ibt-irov.n  pei-son**,  \vi.«iv  all  pa.-.-ioiijitely 
the  king's.  Sir  Jolin  SjivIM, ;:  man  <•]'  \a.-t  «»>.tii^-, 
WBH  the  like:  so  ^•vn-  S!.*  (iervas  Iai'.',  Sir  John 
Digby,  Sir  Matthew  rnhnt  r.  SirTheiiias  Willlam- 
Hon,  Sir  Roger  Cowper,  Sir  W.  Iliehiuan,  Sir 
Hugh  rartwrij:ht,Sir.  T.  \Vil|ouL'!il.\,S;r  Tiio;:ia^ 
Smith, Sir  Tiiomns  JJI.u'kv  rll,  Maikli.iin.  rerki:!-, 
Tevj-rx",  I'eiiree,  I'alin.-,  ^\  cunl,  Saiult  rsori,  Mo.Hf, 


and  therefore  diil  not  improve  hiii  interest  to 
engage  the  «*»>untr>'  in  the  quarrel,  which,  if  he 
eoultl  have  ]^r(: vented,  he  would  not  have  had 
eomo  to  a  war.  lie  was, however,  clearly  ou  the 
parliament  side,  nnd  never  discouraged  his  two 
siiii>,,  wild  tiioucht  this  ]>rudential  tarrlinesa  in 
tlieii*  fit  liter  was  the  declension  of  that  vigour 
wliieh  tli'.y  derived  from  him,  and  whieh  K'tter 
beeame  iheir  youth.  It  is  true  they  were  the 
foremost  in  jKiint  of  time  and  in  degree,  except  a 
piere  of  a  nobleman  that  was  after  drawn  in,  who 
owtied  tlie  ))arliament*H  intere»<t  in  their  counti^'. 
.Mr.  Henry  In^ton,  their  eitusin,  was  elder  than 
til'  y,  and  having  had  an  eilucation  in  the  atrieteat 
v.-:.y  of  godliness,  and  Ih'ing  a  veiy  grave  and 
Ki'iiil  ]ii  rson,  :<  man  of  good  lea niiu};,  great  undcr- 
sL.jidinc;,  and  other  abilities,  to  whieh  was  joined 
a  '.\iHiii<;  v.nd  z-jalons  heart  to  the  cauxc  and  his 
eouiitv\  ;  he  was  the  chief  pronjoter  of  the  parlia- 
months  iiiien'st  in  the  country ;  but  tinding  it  gene- 
r.illy  dlsiifected,  all  he  could  do,  M'lien  the  kin^  ap- 
proaelii-il  it,  wub  to  giitlicr  a  troop  of  thos*.*  g«^y 
petjile  which  llii>  cavalici*h  drove  out,and  with  theni 
In;  Wi:iit  into  my  lord  of  K^sex  his  army  ;  whieh  he 
being  a  bingle  {HU'son,  might  the  hotter  do:  Mr 


Mellish,  HutU-r.witli  (Ii<.  ei*s  oti!ii's.--Ut'  tln'jtjtrlia-  j  1 1  iitchinson  was  not  willing -.o  soon  to  quit  his  house 


mentmeii.Mr. Sotfon. alierwanls  Lord  Lixinijtoii, 
andSir<Icvva>«('lifton,foi'stM)k  th4;])arliament,went 
to  the  king,  and  exeented  his  connnission  of  aiTay. 
Mr.  William  Stanhope  left  the  parliament,  and 
caine  Inane  disaffeetetl  to  ihem,  whose  eldest  K<in 
was  after  slain  in  the  king's  sc-rvice.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam l*iem»|K>nti-,  »i*e(nid  son  of  the  K'.irl  of  King- 
ston, WHH  of  the  iKirliiiment,  thoipjh  be  herved  not 
for  bis  own  country,  t<i  wliicii  notwithstanding;  he 


•  Ijird  NcHttrk,  Ih-fun-  •■j.'.kin  '>l.    In (^-llinV.-.  I'lNTrtVe, 
iinicr  the  title  of  iMike  nf  K'iii:'>tiii).  til-,  tv  JUL-,  ciicil  hill-   ! 
Ruliir  pntofx vf  thii  iiebU e.ian's  li-.-ntiiiu'. 

*  rrnm  tliisfrciitii-ninii  thi>liiti>l>iilii>iif  Kin^'sinnnnd  tlic  I 
;m"«ciit  Kiirl  Maiivers  an.*  lirir.illj  dt-MimU**!.  lie*  wiMlnin  i 
aM  a  pitlitli-iiui  is  t-utthUutly  i\infc<i  hy  this  iiiuxtiTl> 
ittnikc.  which  ileciiK-iI  t-ir  t.iti-  uf  thi>  kini;  aiiU  the  ]iaili;i- 
iin'nt ;  of  liit  iiiiHlcruliiiii  Wlihtlm-k  siM-jiksi  rcpouttnllx  : 
of  hiii  oiofiMi-ncc  thori-  are  iircM-rvi-*!  hy  Hush  north  sjiiiu- 
NjicciiiiiiiH,  from  oiii*i'f  uhi^-li  is  cMractcil  thi<«,  us  u  tiiii- 
Hu\a.T  trait  of  caiitliiuruiul  liilirai'U  ••  It  i>«  |ih>nsiiip  tn  the 
nature  (if  mail  that  (ittirrsAlinuM  i'Ik-v  liis  will,  ami  wttll- 
fmiiiiil  dinpiisitii'iH  nf  pi  iiici-.  in:iy  ta-'ly  bo  pi  rnuaditl 
tluir  power  is  unlimiti  it.  when  thry  iirc  al>M)  put  in  iniml 
that  thoy  have  ilicrof.ui  iniiic-  iun«4e  t'l  ilo  will,  ami  for 
doinK  wcil  an*  inure  n  imwiu"*! :  for  tin-  iii""l  oppri-bsivi- 
dpsiRns  v,v  hRvo  suir, nn]  iimli-r,  thi*  ]»r»t»-iM<'H  to  Iiis 
MHjcf<ty  have  lH>?n  (h<;  ^''mhI  nf  iii>  !<iibJL>(ts:  ]ii>»  Is  the  ttin, 
who  if<  to  jiiilcc  h;.  thchl^^■•,  who  kiinns  the  hiwn  uro  to 
tliu  contrary,  yet  put?.  ai'.<l  lontirnis  biicli  thniiplits  hi  lii.i 
pr{nc<'.  He  that  inc  iter.  :iiii<tlier  to  arl-itrury  K<>vL-i-fiiiu-nt 
uRually  (loth  it  fur  i<i'lf-<.n<U,  aiuI  when  thry  are  com- 
I>aMNRd.  hates  him  for  takinx  that  poiv^r  he  ]iiinsi<ir  pi.>r- 
auadcdhiiM  until."  'Iliiswill  iw  fi»iind  an  cU'Kant  nolutinn 
of  tbo  iNuadox  whieli  Ap|H>i>rs  in  thii  clioractcr  gl^cii  by 
.Mrs.  llntrhiiiBO:i  of  f 'hirlc**  tho  First,  "  that  fo  gttwl  a 
nnu  bli'-i.ld  make  a-}  lud  a  priiin  .*' 


to  which  he  was  w)  laielv  e«mie,  if  he  could  have 
been  sufleiid  to  livi'  (piietly  in  it,  but  his  nffcc- 
tions  to  the  lu'.rliament  iM-in^  taken  notice  of,  h« 
iH'canu*  an  t»))j»'ct  of  envy  to  the  other  party. 

Sir  Thomas  lIutchinAcm,  a  littL>  befure  the 
standard  w:is  aet  up,  wiui  come  to  Nottingluiin 
wheiv  his  house  was,  to  fjee  his  children  and  re 
f refill  hims<>lf,  when,  lu-aring  of  the  kinc'A  iuteo 
tions  to  ei»me  to  the  town,  he,  some  da\'s  before 
his  coming,  went  over  to  i)wthor]>e,  his  Mm*i 
ho\ise,  to  i-emain  then*'  till  he  could  lit  himaclf  t* 
return  to  the  parliament.  One  day,  a»  Mr.  Hut- 
eliinsoii  was  at  dinner,  the  mayor  ol'  Nottinghan 
MMit  him  word  that  the  hii;h  sheriff  had  broki^T 
ofK'n  the  loi'k  of  the  cmnurvH  ammunitiony^whicl; 
was  left  in  his  trust,  and  was  alxnit  to  take  i\ 
awav.  Mr.  HntehinHon  immediatelv  went  in  ull 
haste  to  ])nn'(rnt  it,  but  before  he  e:i.me  to  the 
town  it  was  gone,  and  some  of  the  king's  Aoldieis 
wen?  aliviidy  f^ome  to  town,  and  were  plunderiiifi; 
all  the  honest  men  of  their  arms.  As  one  of  then 
had  taken  a  nuisket,  sci-ing  Mr.  Hutchinson  ^ 
bv,  he  wishi  il  it  loaded  for  bis  Hake«  and  said  he 
IioihmI  the  day  would  shortly  come  when  all  mich 
roundheads  wouhl  be  fair  marks  for  them.  Tlin 
name  of  rtmndhead  coming  so  opportunely  in,  I 
shall  make  a  iitth*  di^resciion  to  tell  how  it  came 
up.  When  puritan  ism  gix'w  into  a  DsMtion,  the 
s(eab>ts  distinguished  tbemsclvcK,  U^th  men  and 
women,  by  several  affectations  of  habit,  looks,  and 
worda,  which,  had  it  been  a  ival  declension  of 
vanity,  and  embracing  of  i>:obriety  in  all  those 
tliingH,  liad  been  most  eommondable  in  them; 
I  but  their  quick  fonaking  of  tluwc  thing*,  vim 
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they  wen*   wheiv   tlioy  wduM   be.  sliowod   that 

they  either  never  took  ihein  up  for  coiii^cii^Dcts 

or  were  corrupted  by  thuir  pru-sjioriiy   t<>   take 

wp  those   ^-aiii   thhigM  they  UurBt    not    practisi- 

mder  penecution.     Ainoii^  othvr  ufl'ooicil  habitK, 

few  of  the  purituns,  what  derive  »:uL'ver  they  wore 

of,  wore  their  luiir  long  enough  tu  cover  their 

and  the  ministci's  ami  iiiuiiy  uthoi-K  cut  it 

round  tJu'ir  heads,  with  8<i  iminy  little  pi.'aks, 

Homethiu};  ridiculous  to  Im.1io1<1;  v.lu-ri'upou 

kvclaud,  4u  hia  Hue  uud  Crv  uftor  tin.  u:.  hciriris, 

with  hair  in  vharnctcrH  and  Inprgs  in  ti>xt.  A-c. 

From   this  cubtoin   of  wf.irini;  their  huir,  tliut 

Mme   of  roundhead  iKreanio   the   Hconiful  tenn 

pTCD  to  the  whole  ]»nrliani^ut  party  ;  whose  nnny 

indeed  niarchii'd  out  so,  but  an  if  thoy  had  ])txi\ 

lent  out  unly  till  their  liuir  v.-ui>  ^ro^m  :  two  or 

dnrec  ycnrH   after,  any  .stmiig^*r  that   had   Keen 

tiieni,  would  have   inquiiiHl  the  I'LOMm  of  that 

mine.     It  wat*  ver>'ill  applifnl  to  Mr.  liutchiuRou, 

•hchavinf;  naturally  a  verytiiio  thickt^ot  head  of 

hur,  kept  it  clean  and  hand-ouie,  so  that  it  wa8  a 

peat  ornament  to  him,  aithougii  the  godly  of 

Aoae  davH,  when  1k>  rmbnieed  their  pai-ty,  would 

lot  allow  him  to  bo  religious  l)ocause  hiri  hair  wa<« 

■at  in  their  cut,  nor  h\a  wordn  in  their  phr.LSe, 

wsnch  little  formalities  altogether  fittiil  to  their 

bmour,  who  were,  many  of  them,  i>o  wtfak  as  to 

ortecm  rather  fur  such  insigniticunt  eircumstauees, 

tlu  for  uolid  wisdom,  piety,  and  couragi',  wl)ie!i 

Wott^t  real  aid  and  honour  to  their  party :  but 

■•Mr.  Hutchinaon  clioue  not  them,  but  the  (lod 

they  ficr%-cd,aud  the  truth  and  riglKcousni^sH  tin  y 

dofendcd,  HO  d'd  not  their  wi^aUm^srieK,  ec-nsurc; , 

in^Tatitudc,    and    discouraging    behaviour,  with 

vueh  iie  was  abundantly  exercit^ed  all  his  liie, 

BMke  him  forsake  them  in  any  thing  \\horL*ntthey 

■dhered   tu    just  and   honoumble   ]iririeiples   oi* 

fnetiees,  but  when  thr-y  a]M)>lati/.(>d  from  thew, 

■ooe  oftHt  them  off  with  givater  iiulignaiioii,  how 

ibinlng  Boevcr  the  profesKion  wt-ro  that  gilt,  not 

a  temple  of  living  graw,  but  a  lonili,  whirh  only 

kddtlic  carcftfe'R  uf  relitciou.     Instead  of  di^rn'h^r. 

OS,  I  ahall  ramble  into  an  inextricable  wilder- 

iicn,if  I  ])ursue  thin  sud  ivnieuibraiice :  to  return 

AncfoTCtu  hitt  actions  at  that  time. 

When  he  found  the  powde:*  gone,  and  8aw  the 
wiUiers  taking  up  tjiuirtei-s  in  the  town,  .-md 
Wud  tlicir  DireatF  aud  rovilings,  he  went  ti> 
^ Others  huuw:  hi  the  town,  where  he  had  not 
been  bng  but  an  micivil  felhiw  Ftepjietl  into  the 
^BBK,  witli  a  carbme  in  hi^s  hand:  Mr.  lh:tchiii- 
*A  liked  what  he  would  have  ;  the  man  n  pHed, 
M  <uic  to  take  ixwresftion  of  the  houKt- ;  Mr. 
HmduDSOU  told  him,  he  had  tiie  piw^eH^ion  ei'  it, 
i^d  would  know  on  wluit  riirht  it  was  flt.'niaudei! 
nvnhtm;  the  man  said,  he  eaioe  to  (|uurter  the 
l^^nil  there ;  Mr.  IIutehinMin  told  him.  except 
■*■  Ctther  and  mother,  and  th^ir  eliildivn,  w(>re 
'■lied  out  of  dooi-r*,  thor."  was  no  itiom:  the 
jButer-mastcn:,  n{H>n  this,  gi-owiu'i  inwjlont,  Mr. 
HnHefainson  thrust  him  out  of  the  iiouM-,and  shut 
■e  doors  u]>un  hin:.  ln::uediate]y  i:iy  lonl  of 
undny  eame  hmisH'If,  in  a  gtvat  chafe,  and  asked 
*l|>itwa8  tliat  denied  him  (|Uiirter!  Mr.  llut- 
^OWKI  told  hun,  he  that  ei'.nie  1'>  take  ir  up  fur 
■■  deserved  the  usage  he  had,  for  his  uncivil 
''MaiKKir,  and  thost^  who  had  (quartered  his 
Mridp  tbere  hail  much  abused  him,  Ihe  house 
10  WBys  fit  to   receive  a  person  of  his 


quality,  which,  if  he  pleased  to  lake  a  view  of  it, 
he  would  soon  jwreeive  ;  wherouiKm  my  lord, 
Imving  seen  the  rooms,  was  very  angry  they  bad 
made  no  better  provision  fur  him,  and  would  not 
have  lain  in  tht>  house,  but  they  told  him  the 
town  was  ho  full  that  it  was  im|>oi>8ible  to  get  lilm 
nMiui  any  when'  el&e.  Hereupon  he  told  Mr. 
llutchiiison,  if  they  would  only  allow  him  one 
room,  he  would  have  no  more  ;  and  when  he  eame 
uiHMi  terms  (if  civility,  Mr.  liutchinson  was  as 
civil  to  him,  and  my  loi*d  only  employed  one  room ; 
staying  there  with  all  civility  to  those  tluit  were 
in  the  house.  As  soon  as  my  lord  was  gone,  Mr. 
HutchinitoM  was  informed  by  u  friend,  that  the 
mun  he  had  turned  out  of  dooi-s  was  the  ciuarter- 
master-genei-al,  who,  upon  his  comphuut,  liad 
proeuivd  a  wan-ant  to  seize  hii>  iM^rson;  where- 
upon hh:  UutehinM)n,  with  his  brother,  went  im- 
nx.'diately  home  to  his  own  house  at  Owthorpe. 
Al>out  four  or  live  days  after,  u  trtMip  of  cavaliers, 
under  the  command  4if  Sr.  Lewis  Dives,  came  to 
St:inton,  near  Owth(ir])e,  aud  searched  Mr.  Need- 
ham's  liou&t*,  wiio  was  u  noted  puritan  in  those 
da\-^  and  a  colonel  in  the  parliament's  service, 
iuid  governor  of  Leicester :  they  found  not  him, 
for  he  hid  iiimself  in  the  gorse,  and  so  escaped 
them;  hi.s  house  being  liglitly  plundered,  tliey 
went  to  Hick  ling  and  pluiulertrd  another  puritan 
liouse  there,  and  weii'  coming  to  Owthor[)e,  of 
which  Mr.  liutchinson  having  notice,  went  awny 
to  Leic^-stcn-Khire ;  bat  they,  though  they  had 
'inlers  to  seiz(t  Mr.  lIutchiuHon,  canu*  not  at  that 
time  because  the  night  grew  on;  but  some  days 
aftei'  ho  was  gf)ne  another  e(»m|»iiny  came  and 
seai'ched  for  him,  and  for  arms  and  ])kite,of  which 
finding  none,  thoy  took  nothins:  else. 

Two  days  after  Mr.  Hutohhi.s(»ii  was  in  Leicos- 
tershiiN'  he  w.-nt  for  his  wife,  who  was  then  big 
with  child,  to  come  thither  tu  him,  where  slic  had 
not  been  a  day,  but  a  letter  was  brought  him  from 
Nottingham,  to  give  him  notice  that  ihen;  was  a 
warrant  sent  to  the  shtyrilVof  Leiccstershin^  to  seize 
his  person.  Upon  tliis  he  detennhied  to  go  the 
ne.\t  d:ty  into  Northamptonshire,  but  at  five  of 
tile  clock  tiiat  evening  the  sound  of  tlieir  trum- 
|>ets  told  him  a  tn)op  was  ctnning  into  the  town  ; 
he  stayed  net  to  hm;  them,  but  went  out  at  tlie 
otiier  eiiil  :js  tiny  came  in,  who,  by  a  good  provi- 
dence for  his  wife,  (somewhat  atliicted  to  l>e  so 
left  alone  in  a  stniuge  place,)  pri>ved  to  l>e  com- 
numded  by  her  own  brother.  Sir  Allen  Apsley, 
who  quartoixrd  in  the  next  house  tu  tluit  where 
she  was,  till  about  two  or  thiH.v  days  before  all 
tlie  king's  horse  th'it  were  thereabouts  marched 
away,  iK-ing  connnanded  upon  some  8t»rvice  to  go 
befort^  the  ivst. 

Mr.  liutchinson  in  the  me:m  (uiu>,  was  carried 
by  a  serviint  that  waited  on  him  to  the  house  of  a 
Huhstant'uil  luMiest  yeoman,  wlm  was  bailiff  to  the 
loitl  of  the  t4)wn*  of  Kehnarsh.  in  Nortliam])Un)- 
shiiv ;  this  man  and  his  wile,  bfeing  godly,  gave 
^Ir.  Hutchinson  wvy  kind  enteriainment,  and 
pnivailed  with  him  to  be  acquainti*d  with  their 
master,  who  had  just  then  mad"  nady  ])late  and 
horses  to  go  in  to  the  kini;,  that  had  now  set  np 
bin  Ktan«Lird  at  Nottint^ham  ;  but  Mr.  Hutchinson 
diverted  him,  and  pei*}iuuded  him  aud  auoLiier 
gentlenmn  of  quality,  tf>  ean*y  in  those  aids,  they 

*  It  i»  Guatuniary.  in  Nottfaistlinmshirc,  to  coll  oreiy 
viilaso  of  any  ^so  a  town. 
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had  provided  for  the  king,  to  my  lord  general 
Essex,  who  was  then  at  Northampton,  where  Mr. 
llutchinjson  visited  him,  and  could  gladly  at  that 
time  have  eneaged  with  him,  hut  that  he  did  not 
then  find  a  dear  call  from  the  Lord ;  and  there- 
fore, intelligence  being  brought  of  the  king'8  re- 
move, he  was  now  returning  to  his  wife,  when 
unawares  he  came  into  a  town  where  one  of 
prince  Rupert's  troops  was,  which  he  narrowly 
escaped,  ^nd  returning  to  his  former  honest  host, 
sent  a  letter  to  his  wife,  to  acquaint  her  what 
hiusard  he  was  in,  by  attempting  to  come  to  her, 
but  that  as  soon  as  the  horse  were  marched  away, 
he  would  be  with  her.  This  letter  was  inter- 
cepted, at  Prince  Rupert's  quarters,  and  opened 
and  sent  her.  There  was  with  prince  Rupert,  at 
that  time,  one  captain  Welch,  who,  having  used  to 
come  to  captain  Apeley,  and  seen  Mrs.  Hutcliin- 
son  with  him,  made  a  pretence  of  civility  to  visit 
her,  that  day  that  all  Uie  prince's  horse  marched 
away.  They  marched  by  the  door  of  the  house 
where  she  was,  and  all  Uie  household  were  gone 
out  to  see  them,  and  had  left  her  alone  in  the 
house,  with  Bflr.  George  Hutchinson,  who  was  in 
her  chamber,  when  captain  Welch  came  in,  and 
she  went  down  into  the  parlour  to  receive  him. 
He  taking  occasion  to  tell  her  of  her  husband's 
letter,  by  way  of  compliment,  said  it  was  a  pity 
she  should  have  a  husband  so  unworthy  of  ner, 
as  to  enter  into  any  faction,  which  sliould  make 
him  not  dare  to  be  seen  with  her ;  whereat  she 
being  piqued,  and  thinking  they  were  all  marched 
away,  told  him  he  was  mistaken,  she  had  not  a 
husband  that  would  at  any  time  hide  himself  from 
him,  or  tliat  durst  not  show  his  face  where  any 
honest  man  durst  appear  ;  and  to  confirm  you, 
said  she,  lie  sliall  now  come  to  you ;  with  that  she 
called  down  her  brother,  who,  upon  a  private  hint, 
owned  the  name  of  husband  she  gave  him,  and 
received  a  compliment  from  Welch,  that  in  any 
other  place  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  him 
a  prisoner,  but  hero  he  was  in  sanctuary  ;  and  so, 
after  some  little  discourse,  went  away.  When  the 
gentleman  of  the  house  and  the  rest  of  the  family, 
that  had  been  seeing  the  march,  were  returned, 
and  while  they  sat  Uughing  together,  at  those 
that  went  to  see  the  prince,  telling  how  some  of 
the  neighbouring  ladies  were  gone  along  with  him, 
and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  telling  liow  she  had  abused 
the  captain,  with  Mr.  Hutchinson  instead  of  her 
husband,  the  captain  came  back,  bringing  another 
gentleman  with  him,  and  told  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
that  his  horse  having  lost  a  shoe,  he  must  be  his 
prisoner,  till  the  smith  released  him;  but  they 
had  not  sat  long,  ere  a  boy  came  in  with  two 
pistols,  and  whispered  the  captain,  who  desiring 
Mr.  Hutchinson  and  the  gentleman  of  the  house 
to  ^valk  into  the  next  room,  seized  Mr.  George,  in 
the  name  of  Mr.  John  Hutchinson.  It  booted  not 
for  them  both  to  endeavour  to  undeceive  him, 
by  telling  him  Mr.  John  was  still  at  North- 
ampton, for  he  would  not,  at  least  would  seem 
not,  to  believe  them,  and  carried  him  away,  to  be 
revenged  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  at  whom  he  was 
vexed  for  having  deluded  him  :  so,  full  of  wicked 
joy,  to  have  found  an  innocent  gentleman,  whom 
e  knew  the  bloodhounds  were  after,  ho  went  and 
informed  the  prince,  and  made  it  of  such  moment, 
as  if  they  had  taken  a  much  more  considerable 
penon.     The  prince  had  lent  bade  a  troop  of 
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dragoons  to  guard  him  to  them,  which  troop  bad 
beset  the  house  and  town,  before  Welch  came  in 
to  them  the  second  time,  when,  notwithstanding  aH 
informations  of  his  error,  he  carried  away  Ifr. 
Hutchinson,  and  pot  his  sister  into  affright  and 
distemper  with  it ;  which  when  the  women  about 
her  saw,  they  railed  at  him  for  his  treachery  and 
baseness,  but  to  no  purpose.    As  soon  as  he  over- 
took the  body  of  horsey  with  his  prisoner,  there 
was  a  shout  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
soldiers.    Mr.  Hutchinsoii,  being  brought  to  the 
prince,  told  him  he  was  the  VMmger  brother,  and 
not  the  person  he  sent  for,  wbidi  three  or  four  at 
the  Birons,  his  cousin-gennanSy  Mknowledfed  t» 
be  so,  yet  Welch  outswore  than  all,  that  it  was- 
Mr.  John  Hutchinson.    The  lord  risooiinC  Gran- 
dison,  a  cousin-german  of  Mrs.  HutchiiiBoii\  waa- 
then  in  the  king's  army,  to  whom  she  immedifttely 
di^MUched  a  messenger,  to  entreat  him  to  oblige 
her,  by  the  procurement  of  her  brother's  Ubartj, 
who,  upon  her  imprudence,  had  been  brought  into 
that  trouble :  my  lord  sent  her  word,  that,  for  thp 
present,  he  could  not  obtain  it,  but  he  would  en- 
deavour it  afterwards,  and  in  the  mean  time  gave 
her  notice  that  it  was  not  safe  for  her  husband  Uk 
return,  there  being  forty  men  left  to  lie  close  in 
the  country,  and  watch  his  coming  to  her.     So 
Mr.  George  Hutchinson  was  carried  to  Derby^ 
and  there,  with  some  difficulty,  his  liberty  obtained,, 
by  the  interposition  of  my  Lord  Grrandisoii  and. 
the  Birons.    They  would  have  had  him  to  have- 
given  them  an  engagement,  that  he  vrould  not  takff' 
arms  with  the  parliament ;  but  he  reAiaed,  tellim^ 
them,  he  lived  peaceably  at  home,  and  ahoula. 
make  no  engagement  to  do  any  thins,  bat  what 
his  conscience  led  him  to,  that  if  they  pleased,  they 
might  detain  him,  but  it  would  be  no  adTanta^* 
to  them,  nor  loss  to  the  other  side  ;  upon  whieli 
considerations,  they  were  persuaded  to  let  him  so*. 
Immediately  ofter  his  release,  he  went  to  Lonmna 
to  his  father,  where  his  elder  brother  was  before 
him  ;  for  as  soon  as  he  understood  from  his  wife 
what  his  brother  suffered  in  his  name,  he  took 
post  to  London,  to  procure  his  release,  and  there 
they  botli  stayed  till  they  received  asBaranoe,that 
the  king's  forces  were  quite  drawn  out  of  the 
country,  and  then  they  together  retomed  to  Lei- 
cestershire,  where  Mn.  Hutchinson,  within  a  few 
days  after  her  brother  was  taken,  was  brooght  to 
bed  of  her  eldest  daughter,  which,  by  reason  of  fte 
mother's  and  the  nurse's  griefs  and  frights,  in 
those  troublesome  times,  was  so  weak  a  child  that 
it  lived  not  four  y^urs,  dying  afterwards  in  Not- 
tingham castle.     When  Mr.  Hutchinson  came  to 
his  wife,  he  carried  her  and  her  children,  and  his 
brother,  back  again  to  his  house,  about  the  time 
that  the  battle  was  fought  at  Edge  Hill.    After 
this,  the  two  brothers,  going  to  Nottingham,  met 
there  most  of  the  godly  people,  who  had  been 
driven  away  by  the  rudeness  of  the  king's  anny, 
and  plundered  upon  the  account  of  godliness,  who 
were  now  returned  to  their  families,  and  dedroos 
to  live  in  peace  with  them,  but  haying,  by  expe- 
rience, found  they  could  not  do  so,  nnkwn  the 
parliament  interest  were  maintained,  thev  were 
consulting  how  to  nuse  some  recmiti  for  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  to  assist  in  which  Mr.  Hntehinson 
had  provided  hh  plate  and  horses  ready  to  send  in. 
About  this  time  Sir  John  Gell,  a  Detbyddri 
gentleman,  who  had  been  sheriff  cf  the  oonnly,  at 
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thftt  time  when  the  illegal  tax  of  Bhip-moncy  was 
exacted,  and  bo  Tiolent  in  the  prosecution  of  it, 
that  ho  starred  Sir  John  Stanhope's  cattle  in  the 
pound,  and  would  not  suffer  any  one  to  relieve 
them  there,  because  that  worthy  gentleman  stood 
out  against  that  unjust  payment,  and  who  had  by 
manv  aceraTating  drcumstanoee,  not  only  con- 
eemmg  h»  prosecution  of  Sir  John  Stanhope,  but 
others,  so  nighly  misdemeaned  himself,  that  he 
looked  for  punishment  from  the  parliament,  to 
prevent  it,  very  early  put  himself,  mto  their  ser- 
vice, and  after  the  kmg  was  gone  out  of  these 
countries,  prevented  the  cavalier  gentry  from  seiz- 
ing the  town  of  Derby,  and  fortified  it,  and  raised 
a  regiment  of  foot.  These  were  good,  stout, 
fluting  men,  but  the  most  licentious  ungovernable 
wretcMS,  tliat  belonged  to  the  parliament.  He 
himself,  no  man  knows  for  what  reason  he  chose 
that  side  ;  for  he  had  not  understanding  enough 
to  judge  Uie  equity  of  the  cause,  nor  piety  or  hdi- 
ness,  being  a  foul  adulterer  all  that  time  he  served 
the  parliament,  and  so  unjust,  that,  without  any 
remorse,  he  suffered  his  men  indifferently  to  plun- 
der both  honest  men  and  cavaliers ;  so  reveneeful, 
that  he  pursued  his  malice  to  Sir  John  Stanhope, 
upon  the  forementioned  account,  with  such  bar- 
barism after  his  death,  that  he,  pretending  to 
search  for  arms  and  plate,  came  into  the  church 
and  defaced  his  monument  that  cost  six  hundred 
pounds,  breaking  off  the  nose  and  other  parts  of 
it ;  he  digged  up  a  garden  of  flowers,  the  only  de- 
list of  his  widow,  upon  the  same  pretence  ;  and 
';  tmis  wooed  that  widow,  who  was  by  all  the  world 
1  believed  to  bo  the  most  prudent  and  affectionate 
i  of  womankind,  but,  deluded  by  his  hypocrisies, 
;  ooDBented  to  marry  him,  and  found  that  was  the 
I  Btmost  point  to  which  he  could  carry  his  revenge, 
I  his  future  carriage  making  it  apparent  he  sought 
i  her  for  nothing  else  but  to  destroy  the  glory  of 
her  husband  and  his  house.  This  man  kept  the 
)oamal  makers*  in  pension,  so  that  whatever  was 
done  in  the  neighbourine  counties,  against  the 
enemy,  was  attributed  to  him ;  and  thus  he  hath 
indirectly  purchased  himself  a  name  in  story, 
vhieh  he  never  merited  ;  he  was  a  very  bad  man, 
to  sum  up  all  in  that  word,  yet  an  instrument  of 
lerriee  to  the  parliament  in  tiiose  parts.  I  thought 
it  necessary  to  insert  this  little  account  of  him  here, 

ibeeanse  there  will  be  often  occasion  to  mention 
_  him  in  my  following  discourse ;  and  because. 
Although  there  never  was  any  personal  acquaint- 
Uee  between  him  and  Mr.  Hutchinson,  yet  that 
nstoral  antipathy  which  is  between  good  and  evil, 

*  Sir  John  Gdl  wicceeded  so  far  as  to  get  some  of  this 
Vtfliig  intelligenco  Introduced  even  into  his  Memorials 
^Whltdock;who,  p.  186,  talks  of  an  expedition  where 
bs  kfllad  Ave  of  the  enemy  i  Ho  likewiae  gives  him  the 
hmoar  of  taking  Shelford  Manor,  at  least  two  years  before 
H  was  roally  taken  b7  Colond  Hutchinson.  It  is  very 
sneh  to  bti  wondered  at,  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  no  where 
■peaks  of  his  trial  and  condemnation  for  misprision  of 
tnaaon,  which  Whltelock  notes  in  the  year  1650  dtirlng 
tte  tima  of  "Mr.  Hntohinson's  being  in  the  second  council 
tf  ilat&  Be  is  said  to  have  been  convicted  on  the  full 
cvUsnce  of  Bernard  and  Titus.  Col.  Andrews,  who  was 
VBdonaed  along  with  him,  gavo  an  attestation  on  his 
kthalf  a  little  hvton  his  death,  ^hitclock  docs  not  say 
*kat  this  treason  consisted  in,  but  he  was  pardoned  by 
ftt  third  council,  just  before  Cromwell's  usunntiun :  and 
*■■  among  those  members  of  parliament  who  oppoeed  him 


■-    I 


rendered  him  a  very  bad  neighbour  to  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's garrison,  and  one  that,  under  the  name  of  a 
friend  and  luwiBtant,  spoiled  our  country,  as  much 
as  our  enemies.  He  indeed  gave  his  men  leave  to 
commit  all  insolencies,  without  any  restraint, 
whereas  Mr.  Hutchinson  took  up  arms  to  defend 
the  countr}'  as  much  as  was  poHsible  from  being  a 
prey  to  rude  soldiers,  and  did  oftentimes  piOBerve 
It  both  from  his  and  other  rude  trooptfrT  ^hich 
stirred  up  in  him  envy,  hate,  and  ill-will  against  his 
neighbour.  He  was  not  wise  in  ordering  we  8«Dut» 
and  spies  he  kept  out,  and  so  had  the  worst  intelli- 
gence in  the  world.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  on  the'Mher 
side,  employed  ingenuous  persons,  and  was  bettei 
informed  of  the  true  state  of  things,  and  so,  often 
times  communicated  those  informations,  to  the 
chief  commanders,  which  convinced  the  falsebood 
of  his  ;  and  tliat  was  another  cause  of  envy 
Somo  that  knew  him  well,  said  he  was  not  valiaaly 
though  his  men  once  held  liim  up,  among  a  stand 
of  pikes,  while  they  obtained  a  glorious  vietoinr, 
when  the  Earl  of  Northampton  was  slain  ;  111  tain 
it  is  he  was  never  by  his  good-will  in  a  fight,  but 
either  by  chance  or  necessity ;  and  that  which 
made  his  courage  the  more  questioned  wbb,  the 
care  he  took,  and  the  expense  he  vt'as  at,  to  get  it 
weekly  mentioned  in  the  dinmals,  so  that  when 
they  had  nothing  else  to  renown  him  for,  they  once 
put  in  that  the  troops  of  that  valiant  commander 
Sir  John  Gel  I  took  a  dragoon  with  a  plush  doublet. 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  on  the  other  side,  that  did  well 
for  virtue's  sake,  and  not  for  the  vainglory  of  it» 
never  would  give  anything  to  buy  the  flatteries  of 
those  scribblers,  and  when  one  of  them  had  once^ 
while  he  was  in  town,  made  mention  of  something 
done  at  Nottingham,  with  fiilschood,  and  given 
Gell  the  glory  of  an  action  wherein  he  was  not 
concerned,  Mr.  Hutchinson  rebuked  liim  for  it, 
whereupon  the  man  l>egged  his  pardon,  and  told 
him  he  would  write  as  much  for  him  the  next 
week  ;  but  Mr.  Hutchinson  told  him  he  scorned 
his  mercenary  pen,  only  warned  him  not  to  dare 
to  lie  in  any  of  his  concernments,  whereupon  the 
fellow  was  awed,  and  he  had  no  more  abu.se  of 
that  kind. 

But  to  turn  out  of  this  digression  into  another, 
not  altogether  impertinent  to  the  story  which  1 
would  carr\'  on.  In  Nottinghamshire,  upon  the 
edge  of  Derb\'sliire,  there  dwelt  a  man,  who  was 
of  mean  birth  and  low  fortunes,  yet  hod  kept  com- 
pany witli  the  underling  gentry  of  his  neighbour- 
hood :  tins  man  had  the  most  factious,  ambitious, 
vainglorious,  envious,  and  malicious  nature  that 
is  imaginable  ;  but  he  was  the  greatest  dissembler, 
flatterer,  traitor,  and  h^'pocrite  that  ever  was,  and 
herein  lind  a  kind  of  wicked  policy,  knowing  him- 
self to  l>e  inferior  to  all  gentlemen,  he  put  on  a 
vizard  of  godliness  and  humility,  and  courted  the 
common  i>eople  with  all  plausibility  and  flattery  that 
could  be  practised  ;  all  this  while  he  was  addicted 
to  many  lusts,  especially  to  that  of  women,  but 
practised  them  so  secretly,  that  they  were  not  vul- 
garly taken  notice  of,  though  God,  to  shame  him, 
gave  hhn  up  to  marry  a  wench  out  of  one  ci  tho 
alehouses  he  frequented  ;  but  to  keep  up  a  fiune  of 
godliness,  he  gave  large  contributions  to  puritan 

t  To  the  interposition  of  such  men  as  Colonel  Hutchlnsun 
wo  must  nttributc  the  proportionably  small  quantity  of 
'  mischief  that  was  suffered  by  this  nation.  In  so  long  and 
I  sharpaoivil  war  as  this  was. 
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}ireaqki^rs«  vilio  liail  tlie  art  to  stop  tlu>  {)eo}iIfV  >  ilioso  Mr.  G('oi'«*r  iluteliiuson  for  their  captain, 

in(iut]is«   fr«uii    sjK'ukiii:;  ill    of  ihoir   lM*iir»fai'ior-.  ,  wiui   )iavin<;  livt-d  unioii^  them,  wur  vitv  much 

By  a  llioiiKiinI  arts  thi»;  U^Wnw  li.>caiuc>  )>fi]ml.ir,  '  lovcil  uiiil  ertttH^niLtl  by  thi*ni.    Tho  kheriil',  hirariiig 

and-iiisiiiuat'.sl  hiuiHcIf  .^n,  into  nil  the  piiticiiicii  :  this,  ciiinc  nut  to  Nottingham,  hut  thosi*  who  were 

that  uwMiil  thi'  )iarli:nuoiii's  {inrty.  thiittill  ho  wns  !  now  tlit-n*  thus  became  enn;agt^l  to  prosecute  the 

Uibcovereil  somh-  vi  urs  sittor.  t!iov  l^i-liovnl  liini  a  ',  dotoiic  of  tlienist'lvcH,  tlio  town,  and  countrv,  UM 

most  true-hriirt»Ml,  f:iitliriil,  vii;ijant,  active  man  [  far  aw  they  emild.     They  weiv  but  few.  aud  thuac 

for^hf  U«idly  int«.'iWi ;  Imi  hi*  could   never  climb  '  not  very  cunMidiTubh>,  and  fsume  of  tliem  not  very 

higher  Wklu  a  ])rt'hbytiTiun  i)i.*r>"cntor,  au-l  in  tlu*  hearty;  but  it  pIi^iiK^^il  (iod  here,  as  in  other  places, 

end  fell  ijnitc  ofl'to   a  dechnvd  cavalier.     In    Sir  to  curr}' on    his  work  l>y  weaL  and  unworthy  iu- 

GeV)*c  liuoth's  bnsini^^s,  thinUini:  he  (>onld  8way  strunieiit'^.     Tlieri.'  were  Keven  aidcnneu  in  the 

the  ac^cM  (>f  a   country,  he   Rii.svd  a   troop,  anil  town,  and  of  thufii*  only  uidennan  James,  then 

hmai^ht  i)i<  i:i  into  DiM-by,  and  published  a  deelar-  Maynr,  owned  liio  iKiriiament.     lie  w:m  a  vexy 

ution  of  ill-'  own   for  th'.' kini;,  th<Mi  ran  away  to  iunifst,    Itold    man,   but    hud   no   more    than    a 

Nottiiit;h:ii:i.  anil  lost   all  his   trt.io]i  in    tht?  i*out  bur^li<-r's  di^on-tIoll ;  he  wa*t  yet  very  well  aj^ic^tod 

there,  and  hiil  himself  till  tiiv'  kiui;*  came  in,  wIiimi  by  his  wife,  a  woman  of  L'rcat  zeal  and  courage, 

he  jii'aK   ix'wanb'd  for  bis  n^volt  with  an   office,  I  and  nioiv  understanilin;;  than  women  of  lier  raiik 

w^pich  Jie  enjoyetl  not  many  month-t,  liiH  wife  and  '■  usually  have.     All  tbi.*  devout  ]K'ople  of  tlic  town 

lie,  and  Monie  of  his  cliildn  :i.  dxini;  alto'n>i]u'r  in  |  were  very  vijjorous  and  ready  to  offer  their  live* 

a  few  fh|yK  of  a  fever  littk*  li-s.<  :lian  the   [tla'^n<\  ^  ^^nd  familicH,  but  theiv  was  not  the  luilf  of  the 

'Phia  nuin,  calUnl  ('barb's  White,  :;i  tlie  leKiiniini;  ^  town  that  consisted  of  tliL'se;  the  ordinary  ciril  sort 

of "HIM" civil   v.ar   ;;f»t    a   troop  of  dr.i^oons,  who  ]  of  |NHjple  coldly  adhered  to  the  Inrtter,  but  all  tlie 

armed  and  nio>intrd  thems-.'lves  out  of  d'.-votion  i  debauched, am  1  sueh  as) i:>d  liviil  upon  the bisIu>pB* 

to  the  parliament V  eau'^i'.  and  iK-ini;  of  liis  nei^h-  •  lH*rh(^euthii;  courts,  and  biren  the  Uicquey}'  of  prt»<- 

brjurhrMid,  maiehed  forth  in  his  conduct,  brbuvini;  '  Jectors  and  monopolisers,  and  the  like,  Uiey  were 

pit|cnr<'d  a  eonmiission  to  1k>  their  ca]>t  lin,  and  ,  sdl  bitterl\   Uiali^nant  :  yet  God  awed  them,  that 

they,  IiaviuL;  stocks  and  fainilifs.  w.-ix'  not  willin;^  I  thi-y  eould   n-it   at   that  time  hiudi^r  his  ]>eople, 


to  march  as  I'urasthe  army,  l>nt  joined  themselvi's  I  whom  be  overruled  honn-  of  their  nfreati-Nt  i-ncuiieK 

to  thosi>  whu  w«'n'  already  in  anns  a:  U-rby.  i  i^'a<»»ist,  sui-b  as  v.i-n-nnvC'hadwickandPhimiitK:, 

After  till' battle  at   Ld:;e-hill,  Si:-  .John  J)ii:by,  twov.ho,  at  tli>f  ftr>t.  put  LhenisvlvMuiodt  forward 

.  the  hii^b  sheriff  of  Not  tin  irhanisl  lire,  i-f -turned  fixim  j  >»*'»  vh*'     buMm-ss.     I'luniiitre   was    a   doctor   of 

th(f  kin::,  and  had  a  di^i^n  of  s-.v-urini;  tlu    county  -  ]>liy>ie.   an  iidiabitani  of   Nottini^luun,   who   had 

.  aRuinst  th"  parliament,  uheivnpon    iie  s-^ni  out  j  barnin;;,  natural  (tarts,  and  understandhif;  enough 

Huninitiiw   to   }i!l  th''  r>-Mt'  in^'U   ii'si<b'n:    in    the  j  to  discern  between  iiulurj I  civil  ri;:htfuusnv>M«  and 

country  to  me:'t  him  at  Newark.     Mr.  Hutchinson  i  inji!«ttice,  but  he  Wiis  v.   btirrible  atiieist,  and  had 

was  at  tb..'  house  ot  Mr.  I'l-anciK  l*i»'rrej>ont,   thi-  t-ucii  ,in    hitolfndde   ]»ridi*,   tliat    he  lirookiHl     no 

Karl  of  Kin<r*t'ni's  third  soiu  whm  the  li-tcer  waK  .  Miiicriors,  and  having  sunu*  wit,  ti>ok  thir  lHildni4« 

deliveri'd    liim.  and   a  not  lice  of  t!ie  same   ii«  Mr.  '•*  c.\.ereis{>   it,  in  the  aoUM>  of  all  the  ffcntlemun 

Piern^]iont.  and  while  tln'v  wirre   n'a«lin;j  thi-ni,  '  wher«*\'cr   he   canieH*.     Sir   Tiiouuis   llntchixMon 

and   conMdciin:;  what  nii^bt  In-    the   nK.iiiin;;  td'  first    brouL^ht    him  into  credit  and  practice  in  the 

this   summon'^,  an    b<tnest   man,   of  the    sin  riirs  (^mntry.  it  having  pK-:is«>d  (lod  t4i  make  him  iuAtru- 

nei^bboiirbofHl,  came  and  <;a\e  them    notice,  that  ■  ittental   in    the  cure  i»t'  Mr.  (jir(n*;;e  ILuiehluison, 

lb:'  sberilf  bu'l  wune  de^i(;u    in  :i;;itation,  for  In-  v.lm  Imd  in  vain  tried  the  skill  of  the  liest  uoctoi% 

bad  a*<sinibb  d  ami  unm-d  about  fonrHcore  of  liis  in  Kn*rlanil.  for  an  epibrptic  disease,  under  wlileh 

n*'i::bboiirs,  to  ^o  out  with  them  to  Newark,  and,  h'*  labomi-d  some  yeai-s.     lT|Hin  this  uccasiuii.  Sir 

as  they  heahi,  from  th<Mice  to  Soutbw4.|j,and  from  |  'i'bomas,  and  Uitlihis  sons,  ;^ave  him  much  respect, 

:hcnce  to  Nottinixbam.  tlimiiLfh  wbi'-li  town  many  i  aod  this  cnn*  i^ave  him  reputation,  and  iutriHlucvd 

armrd  men  marched  day  an<l  niubt,  lo  tlieir  i^n-ai  J  idni  into  practice,  in  all  «;entleinen's  houbes  iu  tho 

torror.     Mr.  Hutchinson,  upc»n    this   intimatioTi,  I  country,  which    he  smni   lost  apiin  by  his  most 

went    home,   and  in-^tead   of  f;'>i-,i;;   to  meet    tbi-  '  alm^ive   t<m^ne  and  other  ill  e:irriagL'S,  and  waB| 

sliisriff,  sent  an   e\cnu\  by  an  iiiiellii^ent  pci'son,  even  ^ot  out  of  favour  with  Sir  Thomas  ilutchinNMi 

well   acqiuiinletl  with    all    the  c>iuiitr\,  w  lin   bad  '  inm>elf,  for  some  abusive  scoffs  ;;iv  en  out  against  his 

orders  to  find  out  their  desi:rn,  which  he  did  so  |  hidy  :  liut  Mr.  Hntclnnstni  and  his  brotlier,  in  pity 

W(>1I,  that  he  assund  Mr.   ilurclii:)!-on   If  be  anrl  i  t<' him,  and  in  renieridirauciMtf  what  Ciml  hud  done 

som«'  others  liad  ironr  in,  they  wmild  bi'.ve  been  i  through  him,  still  i>wn"d  him,  and  protectetl  him 

nu»d«;  ]irisonei-s  :  lov  the  sbi-ritf  c:im"  into  Newark  «    httle  azain^t  the   bitter  z^nbits,  though  it  wx* 

with  a  troop  «if  4'i:»biN  men.  wiib  whom  be  was  '  im]»os*ible  for  his  d:irkne»is  and  their  light  lon«»  ti» 


ffonc  to  bouthwell,  a;ul  was  m  h.'  the  iiexl  iby  t«> 
Notlinirham,  to  si.-cnre  tho-.'-  |  !aci>  for  tbi'  kin;:. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  inmii-diately  went  with  bisbnitb-'r 
and  acquainted  them  a;  NottiuLdiam  with  liis  inteili- 
iMico,  which  they  biif I  liliowisi'  r-'ceivitl  from  other 


cent i mil*  mixod.  This  man  bad  sensk*  cnnn;*h  to 
apiu'iive  the  luirliament's  caun*.  in  pidnt  of  civil 
ri;{ht.  anil  ]>ride  enough  to  desire  to  break  thi' 
bonds  uf  slavery,  when*bv  the  kin;;  endeavoured 
to  tdiain  u])  n  fife  pe«>ple,  and  upon  thcw?  seortw 


luimls.     Althou-b   lb:.-  town    was  .iren.M-ally   mor..-  '   ~  ,  u  i;;,:,!  ..f  hi.u.'mTli.wt.m-- bl*tnn-cf  Nott*.  "he 

mahjfnants  than  well  afiecti-d.  yit   tiny  euvil.iiot  v:,s  .-.  j;,!  ..,1  iiniuvut  hi  hiHjmifi'S'lim.  of  great  note  for 

nnteh  to  have  c;:valier  soldiei-s  fpiurtrr  with  Jthehi,'  -.vit  ,e:.l  li-nnun;;.  asli"li:iil  f-irnicrlytit'on  fur  poetry,  when 

and  tlnrrefoiN-  aiin-ed  to  lief.'nd  tbi!mselv«'sa|^inst  '•  ■  prinifl  n  l^nk  uf  i:;ii'^njniK:  -  .-i  tqiccii'it  of  coniixisUion 

any  force  which   s!ini:ld  royie  a^ia'.nst  them,  and  w":.- !i  n.enion' it  pi*.!-"  th«'  rraikt,  tholcs.<<{t  rmdcn 

being  called  iiastilj  together    :is  the  exigence  tv-  '■  *'""  ""*'"^''  >»«'I'»viil.    Thl.s  imJinalJim  to^port  with  tlw 

•luirwl,  abimt  sevci'i  humlred  linUil  theiiiwlvea,  and  [  '11"'^""^  "I'"'"  ''■'*"*  "'^'*  "* '?"  V^"'*'"  ***  "*';™°*^  ^ 


•jjuirud,  abf>ut  seven  hundred  linteil  themHelves, 
*  Ily  the  king  in  hero  meant  Chariot  thol 


ti>  Mr.  IlotchiniMn,  nor  make  him  a  good  aaifw  Ittt  in 
wei^ditjr  and  wriMUii  butilncfls. 
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;  high  for  the  i>arliamciit's  interest,  he  wuh 
into  the  consultations  of  thoHe  who^vrro 
ing  the  country  into  a  posture  of  (lefonci*. 
:  was  a  fellow  of  a  most  pru«^iati(-al 
nd,  to  Kiy  truth,  Iwil  stran^jely  wrou^^ht 
ato  :i  station  unfit  An*  him.  llf  was  at 
jy  that  scraped  trenchers  in  the  htiusc 
the  poort^t  justices  in  the  county,  hut 
a  one  as  liad  a  prreat  deal  of  f(»nn:ility 
ciitanding  of  the  statute  law,  fi*om  whom 
)icked  such  ends  of  law,  that  he  Ik'^uuk' 
justice's,  then  a  lawyer's  clerk  ;  then,  1 
how,  got  to  hn  a  parci.'l-judgo  in  InOand, 
over  to  his  own  eountrj'  swelled  witli  tin.' 
a  of  it,  and  set  on  foot  a  base,  ohs(»I«.re, 
court  there,  which  the  Conqnoror  of  old 
ri  to  one  Pevorel,  his  hustard,  which 
entitling  my  lord  Goring  unto,  executed 
'  under  him,  to  the  gre»t  abuse;  of  the 
At  the  beginning  of  the  ])arliamont, 
pro&ecruted  him  for  ii,  but  that  my  Lord 
begged  of  Sir  Thomas  Hutchinson  to 
1,  and  promised  to  lay  it  down  for  ever  ; 
the  beginning  of  the  parliammt  he  ex- 
>t  tluit  oiYiee,  Imt,  having  aii  insinunti:ii; 
;oiigne,  pnn'ured  hiniself  to  hi'  deputy- 
of  Nottingham,  my  lord  of  (-hire  lieing 
I'hen  the  king  was  in  town  a  little 
lis  man  so  insinuated  into  the  court,  that, 
:o  kiss  the  king*s  luind,  the  king  told 
vas  iv  vi.TV  honest  man  ;  vet  bv  Hatterios 
inulations  he  kept  up  liis  evrdit  with  ilw 
tting  his  hair,  atul  taking  up  a  fonu  of 
,  the  butter  to  def.'ive.  In  Minn*  of  tli' 
Imirs  he  had  pnrehased  the  honour  of  n 
,  though  he  liad  neither  law  nor  Icai'nin;^ 
id  a  voluble  tongu'^',  and  was  crafty ;  ami 
»st  incredible  that  one  oj'  his  nii'an  e<hic:i- 
poverty  should  arrive  to  siieh  thinii:s  :! ; 
ed :  he  was  very  poor,  although  lie  got 
ic  of  money  by  a  thousand  elieats,  and 
*e  ways,  wherein  lie  exei-cised  all  his  life, 
*as  as  g:vat  a  prodigal  in  spending  as 
getting,  and,  among  other  villanies  whieli 
tly  pra:'ti»e<l,  was  a  libidinous  go.-i.t,  for 
8  wife,  they  N«y,  paid  him  with  making 
uck(»ld  ;  y<'t  wen;  there  not  two  periion.s 
nd  thai  pretended  more  sivnctity  than  he 
who  had  a  tongue;  no  le<s  glavering  and 
a  his.  This  baseness  he  had,  that  all  the 
oaeh(.>s  in  the  world  c(»uid  not  move  him, 
v'ould  fawn  nixni  any  man  that  told  him 
llanies  to  his  fr.ei",  even  sit  the  very  time, 
'as  a  truer  Judas  Minej*  Isearioi's  timo 
for  he  ^^ould  ki-^s  the  man  hu  had  in  his 
kill ;  he  natcnilly  delighted  in  mischief 
zhery,  and  was  vo  exifuisite  a  villain,  that 
lyed  those  d<'signs  he  might  have  thriven 
ovorlftving  them  with  fresh  knaveries.  I 
m  a  littli;  tedious  in  these  dcscrijitioas, 
spoken  very  little  in  omparison  of  what 
1  would  b<;:u*  ;  in(le<-d  sueh  assistants  as 
re  enough  to  disgrace  the  host  cause  by 
DtDg  of  it,  but  the  truth  of  God,  being 
c  testinionv  of  men,  eould  neither  receive 
>m  the  gowl,  nor  rli.scredit  from  the  worst 
t  they  w'vvc  not  ail  sueh,  who  fii'st  offered 
es  to  CMry  on  tin;  Lord's  work  with  him 
we  chiefly  treat.  There  was  then  dwell- 
^ottingham  a  third  son  of  the  fiarl  of 


Kingston,  a  man  of  good  natural  parts,  but  not 
of  education  acconling  to  his  quality,  who  wius  in 
the  nuiin  woll  affecti'il  to  honest  men,  and  to 
righteous  liberty  ;  a  man  of  a  very  excellent  good 
nutuiv,  and  full  of  love  to  all  men ;  but  that  his 
goodness  n^ccived  a  little  allay  by  a  vainglorious 
pride;,  which  could  not  well  brook  any  other  should 
outstrip  him  in  virtue  and  estimation*.  Mr. 
Francis  Thornhagh,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Franeis 
Thoiiihagh,  was  a  man  of  a  most  upright  faithful 
hcjirt  to  God  and  God's  p'^iplcand  to  his  country's 
true  iut(>ri^  comprehended  in  the  pai'lianient's 
cause ;  a  man  of  greater  valour  or  more  nobl|.' 
dai'ing  fought  not  for  them,  nor  indeed  ever  dr^^ 
swonl  in  any  caufie  ;  he  was  of  a  most  excellent 
gooel  luiture  to  all  men,  and  zealous  for  his  friend; 
.he  wanted  counsel  and  deliheiiition,  and  was 
sometimes  too  facile  to  flattervi's,  but  had  judg- 
ment enough  to  discern  his  erroi*s  when  iliey 
were  represented  to  him,  and  worth  enough  not 
to  ]iersist,  in  an  injurious  mistake  because  he  ha<l 
onee  entertained  itf.  Mr  Pigott  was  a  very  reli- 
gious., serious,  wise  gentleman,  true-hearted  to 
God  antl  liis  countiy,  of  a  generous  and  libei-al 
nature,  and  tliat  thought  nothing  too  dear  lo 
ex]M»se,  nor  too  difficult  to  undertake,  for  his 
friend  ;  one  that  delighted  not  in  the  ruin  of  his 
neighbours,  but  could  emlurc  it  nvther  tha^  tlie 
destruction  of  religion,  law,  and  liberty  ;  on^tjat 
wanu;(I  not  courage,  yet  cluwe  i-ather  to  venture 
himself  as  a  singU'  person  tlmu  a  leader  in  anns, 
and  to  sej*vc  his  country  in  counsel  tlum  in  aetioi{; 
there  was  no  man  in  his  nature,  and  his  who)c 
depoilment,  showed  himself  more  a  gc>ntlemafi 
than  he+.  There  w;u}  one  Mr.  Widmerpoolji^.a 
mail  of  giMNl  extraction,  but  reduced  tei  a  small 
fortune^  liad  dccline.Hl  all  the  splendour  of  au^old 
lious(>,  and  sunk  into  the  way  of  the  middle  men 
of  the  country ;  yet  had  a  perfect  honest  heart  to 
<iod,  his  country,  and  hisfrieud;  he  Iiael  a  good 
dise.'i'ction,  and  though  he  were  elder  tlian  all  tlic 

•  BIr.  Francis  l*icrro]Mmt,  whii  will  frequently  bo  men- 
tioned iipiin  in  the  coupw.'  of  the  Htor>',  when  it  will  be 
oUfirly  H*cn  thnt  Mm.  lIutchinMm  licru  spoukh  with  can- 
•totir,  or  r.athcr  favour  uf  him,  tliough  he  was  her  hubband't* 
oiii>ont>nt. 

t  C'ul.  Thornhagh  is  often  mcntfoni'd  byotlicr  writers, 
nnil  alwnvH  with  ])m!iio  in  his  inilltar}-  e'apncity,  in  which 
only  he  was  known  to  the  )iublic.  Mn>.  Ilntchinsmi  here 
ddincntcs  with  a  inastrrly  hand  a  frank.  ojH'n.  nnKuspcct- 
in;;,  miiLiblo  soldier.  The  family  of  Col.  Thnrnhagh  con- 
tinued to  flnurish  in  the  county  of  Nottingham  so  hito  as 
the  yciir  17^0,  at  whivh  time  one  of  theni  n<prc!>ontiHi  the 
coiiuty  ;  they  are  believed  to  be  now  extinct  in  the  male 
line,  and  their  poftsrshions  t<i  have  ceiitorud  in  a  female 
will  I  was  the  lady  of  rrancis  Forrand  FoIJunibo.  Emj. 

t  Mv.  Piffott  wirvlvcd  Col.  IIutchinsMi  ubout  live  yerirs. 
liow:i!.  summoned  to  ]>urli3incnt  by  Crnniwj'll.  but  it  is 
vtry  nncfMTtain  whether  he  coiidcv<*nd('d  to  sit  or  no. 
Thoroton,  in  his  History  of  Notts,  wiysof  him.  that  *'  ho 
was  .1  permn  of  great  purts,  natural  and  uci|ii{re«l :  he  wos 
hherifif  of  the  county  in  ItitK),  and  dii*d  prc-wmtly  iifter  ti^ 
hummer  oMizes ;  at  which  time  toeing  in  mnumini;  for  liip 
daughter  Mary,  wife  of  Ilobert,  cldL>at  son  of  Sir  Francla 
liurdett,  of  Formurk.  he  gave  his  attendnntv  black  livoriM 

■    ■       ■ 

with  silver  trimmingH,  which  scrvcfl  for  his  own  TunchU. 
1Iissobriety.in!;cnuity.  generosity,  piety.  nndotHcrVfrtfie^ 
few  of  his  rank  will  ever  cxccmI.  if  ;my  equal."  • 

It  is  thought  noccshnry  to  tiike  m.in>  pnrtieiilnr  noMotlf 
wliat  may  appertain  to  Ireton,  {.Uil.  Ihomhagh.  and  Mr 
Pigott,  bccuuAC  they  arc  the  three  ]>erttnnH  who  enjoyed 
tlie  greatest  ttliare  in  the  friendsliip  and  estoom  of  OoL 
Ilutchinmn,  and  mode  him  a  due  return. 
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rest,  yet  wan  m  humble,  to  l>e  content  to  come  in 
the  rear  of  tliem  all,  having,  through  the  declining 
of  his  family,  the  slendemess  of  his  estate,  and  the 
parsimony  of  his  nature,  less  interest  in  the  countr3r* . 
To  yoke  with  him,  there  was  a  very  honest  man, 
who  could  nut  bo  reckoned  among  tlie  gentr}', 
though  he  were  called  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Lomax ; 
he  wan  in  the  strength  and  perfection  of  his  age, 
a  stout  and  an  understanding  man,  plain  and 
blunt,  but  withal  godly,  faithful  to  his  countiy, 
and  honest  to  all  men.  There  lived  at  Notting- 
ham a  man  called  Mr.  Salusbur}',  who  liad  very 
good  abilities  with  his  pen,  u]k>u  which  he  was 
taken  in  to  ))e  their  secretary',  but  he  proved 
ambitious  and  froward,  and  being  poor,  when  he 
was  aftiT  ma<Ic  treasurer,  fell  into  some  tempta- 
tion ;  but  he  carried  at  first  a  fair  colour  of  reli- 
uion  and  honesty.  These  were  they  whom  Mr. 
Hutchinson  was  first  mated  with,  whose  cliaracters 
it  was  necessary  thus  far  to  hint  at,  for  the  better 
carrying  on  of  his  story. 

Sir  John  Digby,  having  notice  that  they  had 
prevented  him,  by  getting  anns  in  their  liands 
before,  came  not  to  Nottingliam,  where,  now  they 
had  taken  up  the  sword,  it  was  not  safe  to  lay  it 
down  again,  and  hold  a  naked  throat  to  tlieir 
enemy's  whetted  knives.  Wherefore,  u|K)n  the 
pariHunent^s  commis8i<m  fur  settling  the  militia, 
HOiflMinie  befuiv,  there  having  been  tlirec  colonels 
nominated  ;  viz.  Sir  Francis  Thomhagli,  Sir 
Francis  Mulineux,  and  Mr.  Francis  Pierrepont ; 
they  propounded  to  them  to  raise  their  regiments. 
Sir  Francis  Molineux  altogether  declined,  Sir 
Francis  Thomhagh  appointed  his  s<m  for  his 
Ueutenant-culnnel,  and  lie  lK*gan  to  raise  a  regi- 
ment of  horsi*,  with  w^hom  many  of  the  honest 
men,  that  first  listed  themselves  with  Mr.  George 
Hutchinson,  became  troopers.  Mr.  John  Hut- 
chinson and  his  brother  were  persuaded  to  be 
lieutenant-colonel  and  major,  to  Col.  Pierrepont^s 
regiment  of  foot  ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  George 
Hutchinson  had  immediately  a  ver>*  good  standing 
company  of  foot,  formed  out  of  tli06e  townsmen 
who  first  came  in  to  list  under  him.  Mr.  John 
Hutchinson  had  a  full  company  of  vor^'  honest 
gorily  men,  who  came  fur  love  of  him  and  the 
cause,  out  of  tlie  country.  It  was  six  weeks 
iK'fort^  the  colonel  would  bo  persuaded  to  put  on  a 
Hword,  or  to  list  any  men,  which  at  lengtli  he  did, 
of  Hulmtaiitial  honest  tovtusmen,  and  Mr.  Poulton, 
a  nei>hew  of  Sir  Thomas  Hutchinson,  a  stout 
young  gentleman,  who  had  seen  some  ser^-ice 
uhraadyWashiH  ca]>tain-licutenant :  there  were  two 
companies  more  raised,  one  under  Capt.  Lomax, 
and  another  under  one  Capt.  Scrimpsnire.  The 
first  thing  these  gentlemen  did,  was  to  call  Capt. 
White,  with  his  dragoons,  raised  in  Nottingham- 
shire, home  to  the  service*  of  his  ovm  country,  for 
Sir  John  Gell,  at  IX'rby,  had  received  fnmi  Hull 
a  regiment  of  grey  coats,  who  were  at  first  sent 
down  from  London,  fur  the  assistance  of  that  place, 
when  the  king  atttmipted  it.  They  also  sent  to 
th#  Earl  of  Essex,  to  desire  that  Capt.  Ireton, 
with  a  troop  of  horse,  which  he  had  carried  out 
of  the  country  into  his  excellency's  army,  might 
be  commanded  back,  for  the  present  service  of 

•  The  pcdlffreo  nf  the  family  of  Widmcrpoole  in  Thoro- 
ton,  kliowt  him  to  have  bocn  of  very  ancient  and  food 
deicent ;  bis  anccrtor  i  cpreicii  ted  the  town  of  Nottingham 
in  the  ralgB  of  Edward  the  Third. 


liis  country,  till  it  were  put  into  a  postiin!  of 
defence,  which  aecordingiy  he  was,  and  was  major 
of  tlio  horse  regiment.  They  sent  also  to  the  par- 
liament, and  received  from  them  a  conrnauaaion, 
with  instnietiuns,  whereby  they  were  empowered 
to  levy  forces,  and  to  rabe  contributions  for  the 
maintaining  tliom,  with  all  authority  of  seiang 
delinquents,  sequestering,  and  the  like.  The  eom- 
inittec  appointed  were  the  parliament  men  that 
served  for  the  county,  Mr.  FrancSs  Pierrepont, 
^Ir.  John  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Francis  Thombi^, 
Mr.  Gervas  Pigutt,  Mr.  Henr}'  Ireton,  Mr.  Greot^ge 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Joseph  Widmerpoolc,  Mr.  Genras 
Lomax,  Dr.  Plumptre,  the  maj'or  of  Nottingham, 
Mr.  Jamc*s  Chad  wick,  and  Mr.  lliomas  Salusboty. 
Then  did  neighbouring  counties  every  where  asso- 
ciate, fur  the  mutual  assistance  of  eadi  other ;  and 
the  parliament  commissionetl  major-generals,  to 
comuuind  in  chief,  and  give  out  commissions,  to 
the  several  commanders  of  the  regiments.  Not- 
tinghamshire was  put  into  the  association  with 
Leicestershire  and  other  counties,  whereof  Lord 
Grey  of  Grooby,  eldest  son  to  the  Eari  of  Stam- 
ford, was  commander-in-chief,  and  from  him  the 
gentlemen  of  Nottingliam  took  their  first  com- 
missions. 

The  high  sheriff  and  the  malignant  gentry,  find- 
ing an  oi)i>osition  they  expected  not,  writ  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Francis  Pierrepont,  and  Mr.  John  Hutchin- 
son, excusing  the  sherifiTs  force,  that  he  brought 
witji  him,  and  desiring  a  meeting  with  them,  to 
consult  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  security  of 
their  estates,  and  such-like  fair  pretences  ;  which 
letter  was  civilly  answered  them  again,  and  tbe 
treaty  kept  on  foot  some  fourteen  days,  by  lettere 
signed  by  the  Lord  Chaworth,  Sir  Thomas  William- 
son, Mr.  Sutton,  Sir  Ger\*as  £}Te,  Sir  John  Digby. 
Sir  Rog(>r  Cooper,  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  John  Millug- 
ton  :  at  length  a  meeting  was  appointed,  at  a  vUlagc 
in  the  country,  on  the  forest  side,  where  Mr.  Sut- 
ton sliould  have  met  Mr.  John  Hutchinson.     Mr. 
Hutchinson  came  to  the  place,  but  found  not  Mr. 
Sutton  there,  onlv  the  Lord  Chaworth  came  in 
and  called  for  sack,  and  treated  Mr.  Hutchinson 
very  kindly  ;  when  Mr.  Hutchinson,  telling  my 
lord  he  was  come  acconling  to  appointment,  to 
conclude  the  treaty  which  had  been  between  Not- 
tingham and  Newark,  my  lord  told  him,  he  knew 
nothing  of  it ;  whereupon,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  being 
informed  that  some  of  my  Lord  Newcastle's  forees 
were  to  be  in  that  town  that  night,  and  that  Mr. 
Sutton  was  gone  to  meet  them,  and  conduct  them 
into  the  country,  returned  to  Nottingham,  where 
he  received  a  kind  of  lame  excuse  from  Mr.  Sat- 
urn fur  his  disappointing  of  him,  and  for  their 
bringing  in  strange  soldiers  into  Nevt'ark,  which 
they  protendcHl  was  to  save  the  town  from  the 

fluiider  of  some  Lincolnshire  forces:  but  Mr. 
lutcliinson,  seeing  all  their  treaties  were  but  a 
snare  for  him,  would  no  longer  amuse  himsdt 
about  tliem ;  but  being  certainly  mformed,  that  Hen- 
derson who  commanded  the  soldiers  at  Newark, 
if  he  were  not  himself  a  lUipist,  itad  many  Irish 
papists  in  his  troops,  he,  with  the  rest  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, sent  notice,  to  all  the  towns  about  Nottins- 
lutm,  desiring  the  well-afTcctcd  to  come  in  to  their 
assistance,  which  the  ministers  presmng  them  to, 
upon  Christmas  day  1642,  many  came  in  to  them, 
and  staye<l  with  them,  till  they  had  put  thcasiBeli 
in  some  posture  of  defence. 
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Ab  soon  as  these  strange  soldiers  were  come 
bIo  Newark,  they  proeenUy  began  to  block  up 
ind  fortily  that  town,  as,  on  the  other  side,  they  at 
Vottingbam  began  works  about  that  town,  but 
wither  of  them  being  yet  strong  enough  to  assault 
mA  other,  content^  themselves  to  stand  upon 
heir  own  defence.  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  had 
•ned  some  horse  for  the  king,  and  was  in  tlie 
mlb  of  BeWoir  with  them,  where  he  had  plundered 
ome  houses  near  Mr.  Hutchinson's ;  whereupon 
Hr.  Hutchinson  sent  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  night, 
(Or  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  march  in  the 
lay,  and  fetdi  away  his  wife  and  children  to  Not- 
JBghain. 

The  presenration  of  this  town  was  a  special  ser- 
riee  to  the  parliament,  being  a  considerable  pass 
jito  the  north,  which^  if  the  enemy  had  first 
poHesaed  themselres  of,  the  parliament  had  been 
ent  off  of  all  intercourse  between  the  north  and 
MNitfa,  especially  in  the  wintertime,  when  the  river 
Trait  is  not  fordable,  and  only  to  be  passed  over 
by  the  bridges  of  Nottingham  and  Newark,  and 
op  h^^her  at  a  place  called  Wilden  Ferry,  where 
the  enemy  also  had  a  garrison*.  The  attempting 
to  preserve  this  place,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
potent  enemies,  was  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty, 
and  nothing  but  an  invincible  courage,  and  a  pas 


for  the  interest  of  God  and  his  country, 
eoold  have  engaged  Bflr.  Hutchinson,  who  did  not, 
through  youthral  inconsiderationand  improvidence, 
want  a  foresight  of  those  dangers  and  travails  he 
then  undertook:  he  knew  well  enough  that  the 
town  was  more  than  half  disaffected  to  the  parlia- 
ment ;  that  had  they  been  all  otherwise,  they  were 
not  half  enough  to  defend  it  against  any  unequal 
foree  ;  that  they  were  far  from  the  parliament  and 
thrir  armies,  and  could  not  expect  any  timelv 
relief  or  assistance  from  them  ;  that  he  himself 
was  the  foriom  hope  of  those  who  were  engaged 
with  him,  and  had  then  the  best  stake  among 
diem ;  that  the  gentlemen  who  were  on  horse- 
back, when  they  could  no  longer  defend  their 
eountry,  might  at  least  save  their  lives,  by  a 
handsome  retreat  to  the  army ;  but  he  must 
•tand  victorious,  or  fidl,  tying  himself  to  an  inde- 
feoBible  town.  Although  his  colonel  might  seem 
to  be  in  the  same  haau^  yet  he  was  wise  enough 
to  eoDtent  himself  with  the  name,  and  leave  Mr. 
Hutchinson  to  act  all  things,  the  glory  of  which, 
if  they  succeeded,  he  hoped  to  assume  ;  if  they 
^ed,  he  thoueht  he  had  a  retreat ;  but  Mr.  Hut- 
ehinsoD,  though  he  knew  all  this,  yet  was  he  so 
well  penuadcKl  in  his  conscience,  of  the  cause,  and 
if  God's  calling  him  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
it,  that  he  cast  by  all  other  considerations,  and 
iheerftilly  resigned  up  his  life,  and  all  other  par- 
Icabtr  interests,  to  God's  dispose,  thouch  in  all 
iimuui  probability,  he  was  more  like  to  lose  than 
o  save  them. 

He  and  his  brother  were  so  suddenlv  called  in 
<u  this  work,  that  they  had  not  time  beforehand  to 


sonanlt  their  fiither ;  but  they  sent  to  him  to  buv 
lieir  armour  and  useftil  swords,  which  he  did, 

«  In  the  place  of  Wnden  Ferry  hw  been  solMtituted  in 
nodem  days  a  very  beautiful  bridge,  called  Ca^endtih 
Mdge,  with  a  good  and  firm  road  of  condderable  length 
U  eadi  end  to  approach  it :  it  Is  about  midway  on  the  high 
rottd  between  Longhborongh  and  Derby.  There  is  near  to 
itaplaee  called  Sawley  Ferry,  little  used,  and  hardly  at  all 
pnetleabla  in  winter. 


giving  them  no  discouragement,  but  promoting  all 
their  desires  to  the  parliament  very  effectually  f. 
By  reason  of  the  coldness  of  the  colonel,  the 
affairs  of  the  war  at  Nottingham  went  more  tardily 
on  than  else  they  would  have  done  ;  but  the  gen- 
tlemen there,  thinking  it  would  bo  easier  to  pre- 
vent Newark  from  bemg  made  a  fortified  garrison, 
than  to  take  it  when  it  was  so,  sent  over  to  Lin- 
coln and  Derby,  to  propound  the  business  to  them. 
At  length  it  was,  about  Candlemas,  agreed  and  ap- 
pointed that  the  forces  of  Nottingham  and  Derby 
should  come  on  their  side  of  the  town,  and  those 
of  Lincoln  on  the  other.  All  the  disaffected  gen- 
try of  both  those  countries,  were,  at  that  tmie, 
gone  into  Newark,  and  one  Ballard,  a  gentleman, 
who,  decayed  in  his  family,  «nd  owing  his  educa- 
tion to  many  of  them,  had  h^en  bred  up  in  the 
wars  abroad,  was  commander-in-chief  for  the  par- 
liament in  Lincolnshire.  Much  ado  had  the  gen- 
tlemen  of  that  county  to  engage  him  in  the  design 
against  Newark ;  but  when  he  could  not  divert 
them,  he  was  resolved  to  cast  them  away,  rather 
than  ruin  his  old  benefactors.  He  had  apiK>inted 
the  forces  of  Nottingham  and  Derby  to  come  to  a 
rendezvous  within  a  mile  of  Newark  upon  Saturday, 
upon  which  day,  all  the  persuasions  the  Lincoln- 
shire gentlemen  could  use,  could  not  prevail  with 
him  to  march  out,  according  to  appointment ; 
which  those  at  Newark  had  notice  of,  and  luid 
prepared  an  ambuscade  to  have  cut  off  all  those 
forces  if  they  had  then  come  to  tlie  phuse  ;  but  by 
providence  of  an  extraordinary  stormy  season, 
they  marched  not  till  the  next  day,  and  so  were 
preserved  from  that  danger,  which  no  doubt  was 
treacherously  contrived.  As  soon  as  they  came, 
who  were  about  a  thousand  horse,  foot,  and  dra- 
goons, the  Lincolnshire  conunanders  informed  ours 
of  the  sloth  and  untoward  carriage  of  Ballard, 
and  told  them  how,  that  day,  he  had  played  his 
ordnance,  at  a  mile's  distance  from  the  town,  and 
how,  when  the  Newark  horse  came  out  to  face 
them,  upon  the  Beacon  Hill,  he  would  not  suffer 
a  man  of  the  Lincolnshire  troops  to  fall  upon  them, 
though  the  Lincoln  horse  were  many  more  in 
number  than  they,  and  in  all  probability  might 
have  beaten  them.  The  next  day,  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Hutchinson  went  to  him,  to  give  him  an 
account  of  the  forces  they  had  brought,  and  to 
receive  orders,  he  could  have  none,  but  a  careless 
answer  to  stand  at  such  a  side  of  the  town  and 
fall  on  as  they  saw  occasion.  Accordingly  thev 
did,  and  beat  the  enemy  from  their  works,  with 
the  loss  of  only  four  or  five  men,  and  entrenched 
themselves  ;  when,  the  night  coming  on  upon 
them,  they  provided  straw  to  have  lo<^od  in  their 
trenches,  all  the  night  On  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  Ci^)tain  King  of  Lincolnshire  had  taken  a 
street,  cut  up  a  <main,  and  placed  at  drake  in  a 
house ;  whereupon  the  Newark  gentlemen  were 
almost  resolved  to  yield  up  the  town,  and  some  of 
them  began  to  fly  out  of  it,  but  Ballard  would  not 
suffer  the  horse  to  pursue  them,  only  one  captain 

t  The  reader  is  desired  to  bear  this  in  mind,  as  it  tends 
mncfa  to  invalidate  the  credibility  of  an  assertion  made  by 
the  stepmother  of  theee  gentlemen,  which  will  be  noticed 
in  its  iMvper  place.  It  is  aid,  in  a  note  by  Julius  Hut- 
diinaon,  Esq..  that  Sir  Thomas  Ilutchinson  bought  his  two 
sons  armoor,  though  he  knew  not  of  their  accepting  c<tm> 
mJsetone  against  the  king.  What  was  the  armour  for? 
Was  it  to  senre  the  king  against  the  parilamsnt  ? 

t  Drake,  a  piece  of  eaonou'so  called. 
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wo.ut  out  without  \m  ]fitk\Q  and  took  fifty  IiorRcs, 
and  turned  lack  Mr.  Sutton  and  many  uilicrH 
that  vivw.  ih  in;;  nut  uf  tlic  town.  At  Icnjrth,  when 
lie  couUl  J  so  oilier  way  pix-rtt-rve  hin  oUl  ]'atronB,  hut 
l»y  iHtruyini;  liirt  fruTitis,  Jie  ordt'i-nd  Cuptuin  King 
t'l  i-otivat  ;  whonniM)n  the  whole  force  of  Newark 
fi'U  n|H>n  the  foifi's  of  Notlin;;ham  and  Derhy,  in 
tlK'ir  trt'iiehr^,  where  tliey  fought  very  nwdutely, 
till  a  Liiieohisliinr  trfMiptM*  (*auie  and  Imde  tl'.em 
fly  for  iheir  lives,  for  else  they  were  Uil  lu.st  men. 
At  til  is  two  hunilred  fjincohiHhire  m(  n,  \\)ioni 
liallaitl,  with  much  entivaty,  had  nent  to  relieve 
them,  first  ran  away,  and  thfin  Sir  John  (jelfs 
jjrey  ctKits  made  tlieir  retiv.it  after  them  ;  Miijor 
Hntehinson  and  Capt.  White,  all  this  while, 
kept  their  tn'urlu  R,  and  connnandcd  tlieir  Not- 
tin;;hani  mm  not  to  btir,  wlio  a''eordinuly  sliot 
ll'.eiv,  till  all  tln.ir  ]^owilLr  wa-s  spent.  The  liou- 
tenant-coloncl  in  \ain  importuned  U:illanl  to  »vnt\ 
them  aam-.imition  and  ii'lief,  hut  could  ohtain 
iitrither,  antl  wi  they  were  t'oived,  unwillingly,  to 
nrti-eat,  whirh  they  did  in  so  ^immI  order,  the  men 
iiiMfand  tlicn  their  captains,  thatthfylo-st  not  a  num 
in  fMuiin^  oil'.  The  town  was  hallyini;  n{»on  them, 
hut  thev  ili^.-liari:<  d  a  (b'ake  and  U'at  them  1)ack. 
The  next  day  all  the  captain:)  im|N>rtun«Hl  Bidlard 
they  miuhr  full  on  apiin,  but  he  woul<lneitl)ereon> 
h-'iit  nor  rrive  any  ivas«)n  of  his  denial,  m>  lliat  the 
Nottin;;ham  f«nTes  nturiH'd  with  ;;ivat  di>satip- 
factioM,  thou^'h  Ballard,  to  ^t(lp  their  mouths,  giive 
them  two  pieeis  of  ordnance. 

It  In-ini;  neeesj*jirv  to  carry  on  the  main  storj', 
for  the  ht-ttrr  nndi-rstandiu;;  the  motion  of  those 
K«*is<T  wlu<h  that  move<l  within  the  jjrrat  orb,  I 
shall  hut  name  in  what  postuiv  thinir^  wi*ivahr<»ud 
in  the  kin'4:i'«mi.  while  the.^<?  affairs  I  ivlate  were 
ti*:in.sirt*il  at  Nottingham.  Afti-rthe  ntreat  fixnn 
lirainfonl  li;:ht,  a  titaty  was  ineHeetually  earned 
oil  lii'twt'en  the  Lin*;  anil  {uirliament  from  the  81st 
«»f  JaiHiary  H)I2,  to  the  ITtli  of  A]»ril  1(14:*,  afti-r 
wliii'h  iMv  I.onl  of  MsM'x  marched  te  Readin:;, 
w  lifi*<'  the  kin!;  had  a  inirriMou,  and  !)esie;;ed  it. 
The  kiuj^'s  hoi".s4-  ejiuie  to  reli«'ve  it,  and  had  an 
eneountrr  with  mv  hinl's  armv,  win  ivin  numv 
^i-nthmen  of  «|uality  fell  on  th"  kinij's  side,  the 
kiiivj  himsi'lf  heini;  in  a  place  wh'-re  he  «aw  them, 
in  a  frw  ilaysaft«'r,  K'-adinj;  wasyiridi  d  upon  ci»m- 
pfrtsitioii  to  til!'  Karl  «if  K?^stx.  whoSi'K«>Mioi-s  havin;j 
lH'(rn  promised  tlu-ir  ]My  anil  a  ^lutuity  to  spare 
the  plundi-r  of  th(^  town,  Irll  into  a  mutiny  upon 
the  failir^  of  the  pcrformanci',  and  many  of  thrui 
dislmnded.  Anion;;  tho.-r  who  remain' d  thei-e 
was  a  ijiiat  mortality,  oerasionctl  hy  the  infrcted 
air  in  the  town  of  KKidin^  :  insomuch  that  niy 
loril  was  force*  1  to  i*etnrn  r.nil  «piartcr  his  sick 
and  wc:ik  army  :tlit>ut  Kin<^ton  au'l  those  towns 
near  Lond<ni.  And  now  weii'  all  the  countries  in 
En:;lan*l  no  Ioniser  idle  s|>«'ctators,  hut  Kevend 
s^a;;*  s,  wlici-.jn  tin*  ti'iiirt'-dv  of  the  civil  war  was 
aeteil,  except  the  eastern  association,  wheiv  Air. 
Oliv»«r  I'minwcll,  hy  his  diligence,  pi*evi'nted  the 
desiirns  <»f  the  iiival  nartv,  which  weiv  so  succi'f'rt- 
ful  the  first  year  in  all  other  j»laceH,  that  the  jKir- 
liament's  condition  apiK^areil  ho deK{H>nite, an  tnaiiy 
of  their  memU'i-s,  of  Ixnh  Iioum's,  ran  away  to  (>x- 
foixl  to  the  kin 3,  and  othei's  sit  amoni;  them  con- 
t'pirini:  ai;ain-t  thiin.  Oui?  ]ilot,  couduct*^!  hy 
?»ir.  Waller,  iii'l  earn"*]  on  anion^  many  disaf- 
fccU'd  pi'i-wnis,  in  th«»  city,  was  near  taking  efTect, 
to  the   utter  snhvemion  of  the   pnHiamont  and 


^ 


people  ;  but  that  Go<1,  by  his  providence,  brought 
it  timely  to  li^ht,  and  tlio  authon  were  condeinii- 
ihI,  and  some  of  them  exeeutr.'d  ;  but  Waller,  for 
being  mon^  a  knave  then  the  rent,  and  'peaching 
his  Vompliccs,  ^-a^  i*ormitted  to  buy  his  life  for  ten 
thou}<and  ]:K)un.!s.     This  summer  all  the  weet  wis 
rednctHl  by  the  kinp,  the  Karl  of  Stamford  yield- 
iiit;  up    Kxeter,  and   Col.   Fiennes   Bristol.     Sir 
William  Waller  had  lost  all  his  army,  which  had 
luvn  victorious  in  many  encounters.     The  king 
wan  master  of  all  or  most  part  of  Wales,  and  the 
jtarl lament  hud  no  army  left  iu  tlic  field,  so  that 
had  he  taken  the  opportunity  to  have  gone  imme- 
diately to  London,  that  sunnncr,  lie  had  accom- 
}ilishcd  his  d-.^i^n  :  hut  1>eing  denied  tlio  town  of 
CilouecHter,  and  tiiUini;  it  in  diwlain,  that tliat  town, 
in  the  heart  of  the  land,  should  make  a  resistance 
when  the  lan^^ater  eiti<»  were  vieldtHl  to  him,  he 
stopped  his  coursi*  to  take  in  that  place,  where  he 
stayefl  to  turn  the  tide  of  his  ;;oo<l  fortune,  as  his 
^'uend  my  Lord  of  Newcastle  did,  at  the  siege  of 
Hull*.     My  lionl  Newcastle  was  general  of  the 
north,  and  master  of  all  the  strong  pla'res,  to  the 
viTv  borders  uf  Scotland,  and  foiTiiidable  to  all 
the  nei^hhourin;;  c-ounties.   Oidy  the  Lord  Faurfax, 
with  his  son  Sir  Thom:is,  headiHl  all  tlie  rclif^ious, 
honest  Kn;;lishmen,  they  could  raise,  in  those  parts^ 
and  with  a  far  inferior  force,  kept  him  in  play,  and 
in  i-cver.d  skirnnVhes  came  off  conquerors.      But 
as  the  foiiune  of  the  parliament  declined  in  other  ~ 
])laces,  Sfi  thosi^  who   had  not  principles  strong 
enoui;h  to  hold  them  fast  to  a  just,  though  fall- 
in;;  cause,  sought  early  to  secure  their  lives  hy 
tivasons,  which   destmyed  them.     The  Earl  oC 
New'caMle*s  army  was  judi^tMl  to  be  about  eights^ 
thousand,  horse  and  fmit,  my  Li>rd  Fairfax  Iia^ 
not   ahovo   two  tluuisand  one  hundre<l  foot,  an^L 
seven  tnmps  of  horse.      After  this  there  was  m~ 
civat  accession  of  strength  to  my  Lord  Newi 
tie,  hy  the  eoniini;,  first  i^f  tlu'  Lord  Goring, 
nuiuy   ol<l   coniuianders  ;  then  of  General  King^ 
with  six  tlions:ind  anus,  from  beyond  the  eemt  Z 
then  »)f  the  ipieen  hei-self,  who,  in  Febiiiary  1(»429   / 
landeil  n«  ar  Sund«'rland,  coming  <mt  <»f  Holland,    / 
with  lar^e  pr<»vihions  of  anns,  ammunition,  and 
comn.and<i>.  of  note,  with  which  she  was  convoy- 
ed, hy  tin*  Earl  of  Newcastle,  to  York,  and  thither 
eauK"  to  h'r  the  Earl  of  MtUitrosj",  out  of  Scotland, 
with  a  hundrtMl  and  twenty  horse  :  then  .Sir  Hugh 
('hidml\ ,  poveriMir  of  Si»arhorouj;h,  revolted  fimo 
the   ]Kirliament,  whcirof  he  was  a  member,  and 
came   to   the  <{neen,  with  three   hundred  men. 
Drowne  Ihishell  also,  who  was  left  in  charge  with 

"^  The  inip<ili<;  y  of  tliisniooAuro  Ih  nmrc  fully  noi<c«d  and 
c-x|ilhiniHl.  iiiul  tIjornKjH.'<.f  it  mt  t!i>wn,  by  Sir  l*hiIiplVar- 
v.u\i.  in  hih  MunDirH.  p.  -M).  '*Ono  or  the  like  cimncU 
in  biifli  qu.irtcp*.  nurth  nnd  wc«^t.  Ma^tcd  the  prrMprrityfn 
c.icli  plnoo,  for  the  kin?  [»iK-ht  upon  that  fntal  rcMUutton, 
no  iv.iiien.!H  m  hj:n  by  I^inl  C'ulpoper,  of  twHicginff  Glo> 
er-htcr,  thinking  it  a  k<mm1  policy  not  to  Iravc  a  htrnnic  ttrna 
Ixhlml  him :  but  the  counsel  ppivi'd fatal. for  h:ul  the  king 
at  that  time  n-si  IvihI  in  himiHclf  to  have  atruck  at  the 
proud  hi  ad  of  I^ndon,  .ind  had  Iiaii  authority  cnongh  at 
fhiit  time  to  have  nHiufn-d  the  Karl  of  Ncwoavtlo  to  have  i 
Joined  with  him;  humanly  Kjieuking. he  had  raiaed  waA 
c«>nfiisiun  among  the  two  hoiiiM.-9  awl  the  Lnndonera,  that 
they  h:irl  either  m  nt  him  his  own  tenns.  or  If  Uiej  hwl 
fouglit  him  most  probably  he  had  bocn  victortoua.  But 
thekinR  flxeaonriUiccaterand  the  Earl  of  Noweaatlsoa 
Hull,  upon  tho  advice  of  hia  Lieut.  General  King,  ute    J 

WM  MthpOClod."  I 
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iiy]fielded  it  up.  Then  had  the  queen's 
9  wrought  so  upon  the  two  Hothams,  that 
:«a8on  was  not  altogether  undiscemed  ; 
lord  Fairfax,  Iiaving  only  strong  presump- 
id  no  power  to  secure  them,  wnile  they 
i  strong  town  of  Hull  in  their  hands,  it 
he  oould  do  to  l)e  vigilant  and  silent,  till 
mid  give  opportunity  to  secure  that  great 
My  Lord  of  Newcastle  had  given  the 
in  dbe  north  commissions  to  arm  in  the 
•fence  *,  and  now  the  queen  was  prepar- 
wrch  up,  with  the  assistance  she  had  got- 
fche  king.  Those  countries  through  which 
to  pass,  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  their 
cifppcially  tlie  gentlemen  at  Nottingham, 
ro  but  a  few  young  men,  environed  with 
m  of  the  enemy,  aud  scarcely  Hrm  among 
vesy  aud  hopeless  of  relief  from  above, 
die  parliament,  struggling  for  life,  had  not 
to  bind  up  a  cut  finger.  But  God  was 
am  iu  thcde  difficulties,  aud  gave  an  uncx- 
SBue. 

Bui  of  Kingston  a  few  montns  stood  neuter, 
lid  not  declare  himself  of  either  party,  and 
•  man  of  great  wealth  and  deiiendencies, 
eople  hung  in  suitpense  by  his  example  ; 
pon  the  gentlemen  of  Nottingham  often 
>  his  son  to  persuade  his  father  to  declare 
;  but  he  told  them  he  knew  his  father's 
us  were  firm  to  the  parliament,  that  he  had 
^ed  him  to  join  with  them,  and  promised 
mey  to  carry  it  on,  and  such-like  things, 
le  continually  as8ure<l  them,  till  the  colonel's 
fhaviour,  and  some  other  passages,  made 
t  length,  those  at  least  who  were  firm  to 
se,  jealous  both  of  tlie  father  and  the  son. 
on  when  the  danger  grew  more  imminent, 
r  lord  \a.y  out  a  brave  pix»y  to  the  enemy, 
Dt  captain  Lomax,  one  of  the  committee,  to 
and  his  affections  from  himself,  and  to  press 
declare  for  the  parliament,  iu  that  .so  need- 
BOO.  My  lord  professing  himtsc^If  to  him 
desirous  of  {Ycace,  and  fully  resolved  not  to 
either  side,  made  a  serious  imprecation  on 
'  in  these  words:  "When,*'  said  he, "I 
■ms  with  the  king  against  the  parliament, 
1  the  parliament  against  tlio  king,  let  a 
bullet  divide  me  l)etween  them  ; "  which 
IS  pleased  to  bring  to  pass  a  few  months 
for  he,  going  into  GainHborough,  and  there 
up  arms  for  the  king,  was  surprised  by  my 
iuooghby,  and,  after  a  handsome  defenco 
lelf,  yielded,  and  was  put  prisoner  into  a 
J,  uhI  sent  down  the  river  to  Hull,  when 
d  Newcastle's  army  marching  along  the 
shot  at  the  pinnace,  and  being  in  danger, 
rl  of  Kingston  went  up  upon  the  decks  to 
inuwlf,  and  to  prevail  with  them  to  forbear 
g  t,  but  as  soon  as  he  api>eared,  a  cannon 

Unf  prctcndGd  novcr  to  do  tliiH  himiiclf :  but  the 
HavciAtle  did  it,  an  most  people  would  fn  Iiis  place, 
■cd  it  aa  became  him.  Sir  Pliilip  Warwick  recitcii 
fan  of  hfa  on  the  occasion  of  hitt  goiuK  to  sec  him 
cftof  Hull,  where  liis  men  being  very  badly  on- 
I,  b«Mid  to  Sir  Philip,  who  remarked  it,  "You 

oAtD  called  tlio  Popish  Army,  but  you  soo  wo 
tlaoiurpiKNl  works,** 

i  isasMMt  afngnlar  atory,  and  no  doubt  peculiarly 
W  to  a  fataliat  to  recite ;  it  fa  however  assuredly 
l^mwtta— d  byaeytral  hiatoriana,  with  only  tlie 


bullet  flew  from  the  king's  army  and  divided  him 
in  the  middle,  lieing  then  in  the  parliament's  pin- 
nace, who  perished,  according  to  his  own  uuhappy 
imprecation.  His  declaring  himself  for  the  king, 
as  it  enforced  the  royal,  so  it  weakened  the  other 
party. 

Sir  Eachard  Biron  was  come  to  be  governor  of 
Newark.  A  house  of  my  lord  Chawcuirth's  in  tlie 
vale  was  fortified,  and  some  horse  put' into  it,  and 
anotlier  house  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield's,  both 
of  them  within  a  few  miles  of  Nottiugluun !{:. 
Ashby-de-la-Zoucli,  within  eight  miles  of  Notting- 
ham, on  the  other  side,  was  kept  by  Mr.  Hastings. 
On  the  forest  side  of  the  couuti^,  the  £arl  of  New- 
castle's house  had  a  garrison  in  it,  and  another 
castle  of  his,  within  a  mile,  was  garrisoned.  Sir 
Roger  Coo|>er's  house  at  Thurgaton,  was  also  kept ; 
so  that  Nottingham,  thusbeliai;uered  with  enemies, 
seemed  very  unlikely  to  be  able  citlier  to  resibt 
the  enemy,  or  support  itself  §.  Therefore  the 
gentlemeu,  upon  the  news  of  my  Lord  Newcastle's 
intende<l  approach  that  way,  sent  up  Mr.  John 
Hutchinson  to  acquaint  the  parliament  with  tlieir 
condition,  who  so  negociated  their  business  that 
he  ])rocured  an  onler  ft^r  Col.  Ci-omwell,  Col. 
Hubbard,  my  Lord  Gi*ey,  aud  Sir  John  GcU,  to 
unite  their  forces,  and  rendezvous  at  Nottingham, 
to  prevent  the  (jueeu  from  joining  with  the  king, 
and  to  guard  those  parts  against  the  cavaliers. 
Accordingly  in  the  Whitsun  holidays,  l()43,  tht^y 
all  came,  and  the  younger  Hutliam  also  brougiit 
some  more  rude  troojis  out  of  Yorkshire,  and 
joined  himself  to  them.  The  forces  now  unitcfl 
at  Nottingham  were  about  five  or  six  thousand, 
my  lord  Grey  being  their  commander-in-chief. 
Upon  the  urgency  of  the  gentlemen  at  Notting- 
ham, he  drew  them  out  against  Wiverton-house  iu 
the  vale,  but  upon  a  groundless  apprehension 
(juitteJ  it,  when  they  might  in  all  probability  have 
taken  it,  and  retreated  to  Nottingham,  where,  two 
or  three  days  after,  the  enemy's  horse  faced  them, 
but  thoy  would  not  l>e  ]ii*evuiled  with  to  go  out, 
though  they  were  not  inferior  to  them.  Young 
Hotham,  at  that  time,  carried  ou  a  private  ti*eaty 
with  the  queen,  and  every  day  received  and  sent 
trumpets,  of  which  he  would  give  no  account. 
Then  was  Nottini;ham  more  sadly  distrest  by  their 
friends  than  by  their  enemies  ;  for  Hotham's  and 
Gell's  men  not  only  lay  \i\\o\\  free  quarter,  as  all 
the  rest  did,  but  made  such  havoc  and  plunder  of 
friend  and  foe,  that  it  was  a  sad  thing  for  any  one 
that  had  a  generous  heart  to  behold  it.  When 
the  committee  offered  llotluim  to  assign  him 
quarters  for  his  men,  because  they  were  bett<'r 
acquainted  with  tlie  country,  he  would  tell  them 
he  was  no  stranger  in  any  English  ground.  He 
had  a  great  deal  of  wicked  wit,  and  would  make 
8poi*t  with  the  miseries  of  the  poor  country, 
and,  having  treasou  in  his  heart,  licensed  his 
soldiers,  which  were  the  scum  of  mankind,  to  all 
villanies  in  the  country  that  might  make  their 
party  odious.  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  much  vexed 
to  see  the  country  wasted,  and  that  little  part  of 
it  which  they  could  only  hope  to  have  contribution 

diflTorcnce  of  his  being  said  to  be  imder,  instead  of  on,  the 
dock  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  far  the  most  probable. 

X  Wiverton-huusc  and  8he)ford  manor. 

{ In  a  letter  to  the  king,  the  quocn  writes  frvmi  VcwaA 
that  «*  all  the  force  the  parliament  had  in  tboae  parts 
only  one  thouaaod  men  in  NottioBham.** 
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j    from,  eaten  up  by  a  company  of  men  whu,  instead 

I  of  relieving  Uiom,  deyuured  them  ;  and  liotham's 
floldiern,  haviiii;  taken   away   ^oods   fit>m   Ronie 

.    bonent  men,  he  wont  to  him  to  desire  n^titution 

'  of  them,  and  tliat  Ik-  wuuid  rentrain  his  Holdicrs 
from  plunder;  whereii{N)n  Hotluim  n>]>lied,  *'he 
fought  for  liberty  and  expected  it  in  all  things.** 

:  Replies  followed,  and  thc-y  iirevf  to  liigh  lungnmge  ; 
Hotluim  bidding  him,  if  he  found  liimself  grieved, 

I  to  complain  to  the  i>arliument.  Mr.  llutchinatm 
was  passionately  conirerned,  and  thiti  Wing  in  the 
open  field.  Col. Cromwell,  who  had  likewifu*  had  great 
provocations  from  hun,  began  to  hIiow  himself 
atfected  with  the  country*8  injuries,  and  the  idle 
waste  of  such  a  couhiderable  force,  through  the 
inexperience  of  the  chief  commander,  and  the 
disobedience  and  irregularities  of  the  others ;  so 
they,  at  that  time,  )M'in>;  equally  zf^ilous  for  the 

I    public  service,  advist^d  together  to  bt*i.^k  a  remedy, 

-  and  dispatched  away  a  iMist  to  Londfui,  who  had  no 
greater  joy  in  the  world  than  such  employments 
as  tended  to  the  displacing  of  great  jierbons, 
whetlier  they  desf^ned  it  or  not ;  him  they  sent 

■  away  immediately  from  the  place  to  inform  tlie 
parliament  of  Hotham's  carriages,  and  the  strong 
presumptions  they  had  of  his  tn*aehery,  and  the 
ill  management  of  their  forces.     TIuh  they  two 

'  did,  without  tlie  privity  of  any  of  the  other  jjtmtle- 
mcn  or  commanders,  some  of  which  were  little 
less  suspectetl  themselves,  and  otliers,  xs  my  Lord 

:  Grey,  through  credulous  good  luiture,  too  great  a 
favourer  of  Ilotham.  The  nu^ssenger  was  very 
diligent  in  his  charg(>,  and  ivtume<I  as  soon  as  it 
was  possible  with  a  commitment  of  liotliam,  who 
accordingly  was  then  made  prisoner  in  Notting- 
liam-castle,  and  Sir  John  Meldrum  was  sent  d(»wn 
to  be  commander-in-c)iief  of  ail  those  united 
forces.  When  they  niarelu'<l  away,  a  tnK)p  of 
my  Lord  Gn^y's  Imving  the  chargt*  of  guarding 
ilutham,  towainls  London,  HuttVred  him  to  esca)K', 
and  thereby  put  the  town  of  Hull  into  a  great 
hazard  ;  but  that  the  father  and  son  wen>  there 
unexpectedly  sur{>rised,  s«'nt  up  prisoners  to 
London,  and  after  some  time  executiHi.  Those 
who  knew  the  opinion  Ci-omwell  afterwai*ds  had  <jf 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  believed  ho  registertsl  this  busi- 
ness in  his  mind  as  long  as  he  livetl,  and  made  it 
his  care  to  prevent  him  from  being  in  any  (H)wer  or 
ca{)acity  to  pursue  him  to  the  same  punishment, 
when  he  deserved  it  ;  but  fn>m  tlmt  time,  growing 
into  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  he 
always  use<l  to  profess  the  most  hearty  affections 
to  him,  and  the  greatest  delight  in  his  plainness 
and  open-heartedni*ss  tluit  was  ima<;inable  * 

*  ThoM>  who  (consider  and  n*]m'M.iit  ('mm well  an  a  pni- 
digy  not  only  of  troneher}*,  detiifrn,  ambitiun  and  artifice, 
but  likewiae  of  eagaclty  and  forcknowlodffc,  will  deem  thlH 
a  proof  of  his  having  thus  early  conceived  hitt  wrhcmc  nf 
aiO(nindi!tement ;  but  to  tlioae  who  arc  better  Mtinflcd  with 
the  probable  than  tlic  inarvcIloiM,  it  will  mem  to  prove  no 
Mich  thing:  they  miwt  well  know  that  if  ho  had  m  •toon 
any  great  vicwn,  they  inu»t  have  \Him  very  diiitant  and  in- 
distinct ;  they  will  find  here  only  the  first  of  along  jwricft 
of  instances,  whcrciji  will  be  seen  the  quick  and  clear 
discernment,  the  strong  and  well-poisod  Judgment,  the 
promptitude  and  fimmpM  of  deci^on,  which  enabled  him 
to  acixe  and  convert  to  his  advantage  every  opportunity 
that  presented  itself,  and  even  the  actiiuiK.  thoughtit,  and 
inclinations,  of  other  men ;  an<l  tlipy  will  soo  united  to 
these  such  a  command  over  his  own  thoughts  and  passitms 
aspcimitted  exactly  so  much,  and  no  more  of  them  tlian 


As  soon  as  Sir  John  Meldrum  came  doHHto 
his  charge   at  Nottingham,  the   queen's  foreet 
came  and  faced  the  town,  wlierenpon   the  out- 
non  discharging  upon  them,  the  Duke  of  Yen- 
dome's  son  and  some  few  others  were  shun.    Tbr 
parliament  hone  drew  out  of  Nottingliara  to  re- 
ceive the  queen's,  but  thev  came  not  on,  aflter  this 
execution  of  the  eannon,  for  in  the  mean  time  the 
quoen  was  passing  by,  and  although  the  parlia- 
ment horse  pursued  them,  yet  would  not  they 
engage,  for  it  was  not  their  buainesB ;  so  when 
they  saw  they  had  lost  their  design,  the  home 
returned  again  to  Nottingham,  where  the  foot  had 
stayed  all  the  while  they  were  out.     When  the 
Karl  of  Kingston  declared  himself  for  tlie  king  he 
raised  what  forces  he  could  and  went  into  Giub»> 
borough,  a  town  in  Lincolnshire,  situate  uptm  the 
river  of  Trent.  There,  before  he  was  fortified,  mj 
Lord  Willougliby,  of  Parham,  surprised  the  town 
and  all  his  soldiers,  who  disputed  it  as  l<NDg  as  thi^ 
could,  but  being  conquered,  were  forced  to  vm, 
and  the  earl  himself  retreated  into  the  strcnigeil 
lioiwe,  which  he  kept  till  it  was  all  on  flame  nmnd 
him,  and  then  giving  himself  up  only  to  my  Lord 
Willougliby  he  was  immediately  sent  priaooer  to 
Hull,  and  shot  according  to  his  own  imprecatiin. 
Immediately  part  of  my  Lord  NewcastJe's  annj, 
with  all  that  Newark  could  make,  besiesed  mjr  . 
Lord  Willoughby  in  Gainsborough,  and  Gcnenl  ' 
Essex  sent  a  command  to  Sir  John  Meidrom  to  • 
draw  all  the  horse  and  foot  he  could  oat  of  No(> 
tingham,  to  relieve  my  lord,  leaving  onlv  a  gar- 
rison in   the  castle  of  Nottingham.      Sir  Joha 
Meldrum   called  the    committee  of  Notttnghai 
together,  to  consult  wliat  was  to  be  done  for  i\» 
settlement  of  the  place,  which  upon  deliberation 
he  had  ju<lgiMl  not  fit  to  k*ave  in  the  liands  it  wbb, 
nor  in  Col.  Fiem^i^ont's,  who,  with  some  appearuce, 
lay  under  suspicion  at  that  time  ;  and  therefore 
coniviving    Mr.    Hutchinson  the   most   able  to 
manage,  and  the  most  responsible  for  it,  both  Sir 
John  and  the  whole  committee  ordered  him  to 
take  the  castle  into  his  charge,  which,  thonghthexf 
were  many  causes  why  he  riiould  decline,  yet  be- 
lieving that  God  hereby  called  him  to  the  defner 
of  his  country*,  and  would  protect  him  in  all  the 
dangers  and  difficidties  he  led  him  into,  he  accepted 
it,  and  the  *29th  June,   1643,  received  an  order 
for  that  government  from  Sir  John  Meldrum  and 
the  whole  committee  ;  whercunto  Col.  Pierrcpoot 
subscribed,  though  with  a  secret  discontent  in  hii  , 
heart,  not  for  any  ill-opinion  or  ill  affection  be  , 
had  to  Mr.  Hutchinson's  person,  but  for  that  he 

was  convenient,  to  appear :  thcae  qualities,  thoogh  Utf 
Bstonibhing  than  the  proscienco  and  almost  the  power  of  : 
creating  events,  which  is  attributed  to  him,  woald  saddU 
equally  well  answer  the  purpose  of  his  prof^csvfcm ;  whiii 
he  cfTectrd  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fill  with  the  grasteik  i 
propriety  all  the  intermediaie  sitaatians  throogh  whfck  ! 
he  (laMed.  to  take  as  it  were  a  firm  footlBg  at  cadi  gndir  I 
tion.  and  to  arrive  at  the  pinnacle  of  power  without  ba^ 
ing  once  nm  any  considerable  risk  of  an  overthrow  ia  Ui  . 
oarccr.    8uch  rational  obMrrers  will  likewise  aee  here, 
what  will  in  the  sequel  still  more  strfki&ffly  appear,  that  if 
he  nuMt  be  called  a  traitor,  he  was  not  of  that  psHiy 
treachery  which  ascrillces  a  maals  partj  to  self;  he  «s( 
hteadily  bent  on  procuring  the  triunph  of  his  own  psrtf 
over  their  opponents,  but  too  covetocisof  eommandteg  U> 
party  himself.    It  may  be  thought  there  wanted  but  littlf. 
perhaps  only  the  survlvance  of  IrelOD,  to  have  mada 
Cromwell  intrinsically  as  well  as  eplendmy  great 
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Mooted  it  as  a  great  affWint  that  himself  was 
pMed  bj.  It  is  true  that  this  diseoDtent  produced 
«me  enTioas  and  malicious  practices  secretly  in 
Um  against  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  in  the  end 
Ofereame  him  with  so  many  ffood  offices  in  re- 
qoHal  of  his  bad  ones,  that  he  lived  and  died  full 
«  tore  and  acknowledgment  of  kindness  to  him. 

The  eastle  was  built  upon  a  rock,  and  nature  had 

Bade  H  capable  of  Tery  strong  fortification,  but  the, 

baHdinn  were  rery  ruinous  and  unhabitable,  nei-* 

Atf  allbrding  room  to  lodge  soldiers  nor  provisions. 

The  castle  stands  at  one  end  of  the  town,  upon 

neh  an  eminence  as  commands  the  chief  streets 

flf  the  town.    There  had  been  enlargements  made 

ib  thb  castle  after  the  first  building  of  it.    There 

VIS  a  strong  tower  which  they  called  the  old 

tover»  hnilt  upon  the  top  of  all  the  rock,  and  this 

WM  that  place.where  Queen  Isabell,  the  mother  of 

Bog  Edward  the  Third,  was  surprised  with  her 

pnunonr  Mortimer,  who  by  secret  windings  and 

BoOowB  inf  the  rock  came  up  into  her  chRmher 

from  the  meadows  lying  low  under  it,  through 

vUeh  there  ran  a  little  rivulet,  called  the  Line, 

almost  under  the  castle  rock.    At  the  entrance  of 

tUi  rock  there  was  a  spring,  which  was  called 

Molinier's  Well,  and  the  cavern  Mortimer's  Hole : 

the  ascent  to  the  top  is  very  high,  and  not  without 

MBM  wonder.   At  the  top  of  all  the  rock  there  is  a 

iping  of  water ;  in  the  midwav  to  the  top  of  this 

tewer  there  is  a  little  piece  of  the  rock  on  which  a 

dofs-eot  had  been  built,  but  the  governor  took 

down  the  roof  of  it,  and  made  it  a  platform  for  two 

or  three  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  commanded 

«ns  streets  and  all  the  meadows  better  than  the 

hjlhcr  tower ;  under  that  tower,  which  was  the  old 

mmv,  there  was  a  laiver  castle,  where  there  had 

kmt  ssreral  towers  and  many  noble  rooms,  but  the 

■Qrt  of  them  were  down ;  the  yard  of  that  was 

fictlgr  fatfge,  and  without  the  gate  there  was  a 

mr  large  yard  that  had  been  walled,  but  tlie 

wiDb  were  all  down,  only  it  was  situated  upon  an 

■senit  of  the  rock,  and  so  stood  a  pretty  height 

above  the  streets ;  and  there  were  the  ruins  of  an 

sUpair  of  sates,  with  turrets  on  each  side. 

Befora  thie  castle  the  town  was  on  one  side  of  a 
flksSy  which  commanded  the  fields  approaching 
tha  town  ;  which  close  the  governor  afterwards 
■ids  a  platform  ;  behind  it  was  a  place  called 
tha  nark,  that  belonged  to  the  castle,  but  then  had 
MUST  deer  nor  trees  in  it,  except  one,  growing 
mikr  the  castle,  which  was  aknost  a  prodigy,  for 
ftvoitiie  root  to  the  top,  there  was  not  one  straight 
tB%  or  branch  of  it ;  some  said  it  was  planted  by 
Kiv  Richard  the  Third,  and  resembled  him  that 
iti  It  On  the  other  side  the  castle,  was  the  little 
rinr  of  Line,  and  beyond  tliat,  largo  flat  meadows, 
bsoded  by  the  river  of  Trent.  In  the  whole 
>ndk  there  were  many  large  caverns,  where  a 
DBBt  magazine  and  many  hundred  soldiers  might 
have  been  disposed,  if  they  had  been  clraused  and 
Vnpand  for  it,  and  mi^ht  hnvo  boon  kept  secure 
nsni  ai^  danger  of  firing  the  mag&ziues  by  any 
■ottar-pieees  shot  against  the  costie.  In  one  of 
tksse  pkees,  it  is  reported,  that  one  David,  a 
8eg«di  king^  was  kept  in  cruel  durance,  and  unth 
Us  nails  had  scratched  on  the  wall  the  story  of 
and  his  twelve  apoetlrs.  The  castle  *wa8 
ftuikfd,  and  there  were  no  works  about  it, 
n  Mr.  Hutchinson  undertook  it,  but  only  a 
Xltk  bieastwerky  before  the  outmost  gate.     It 


was  as  ill  provided,  as  fortified,  there  being  but 
ten  barrels  of  powder,  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  butter,  and  as  much  cheese,  eleven 
quarters  of  bread-corn,  seven  beeves,  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  flitches  of  bacon,  five  hundred  and 
sixty  fishes,  and  fifteen  hogsheads  of  beer.  As 
soon  as  the  governor  received  his  charge,  he  made 
proclamation  in  the  town,  that  whatsoever  honest 
persons  desired  to  secure  themselves  or  their  goods 
in  the  castle  should  have  reception  there  if  they 
would  repair  their  quarters,  which  divers  well- 
affected  men  accepting,  it  was  presently  made  cap- 
able of  receiving  four  hundred  men  commodiously. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  1643,  Sir  John  Mel- 
drum,  with  all  the  force  that  quartered  in  Notting- 
ham, marched  forth  to  the  relief  of  Gainsborough, 
leaving  the  town  to  be  guarded  by  fewmore  tlian  the 
very  townsmen.  There  had  been  large  works  made 
about  it,  which  would  have  required  at  least  three 
thousand  men  to  man  them  and  defend  them  well,  and 
upon  these  works  there  were  about  fourteen  guns, 
wnich  the  governor,  when  the  forces  were  marching 
away,  before  they  went,  drew  up  to  the  castle. ;  where, 
upon  the  townsmen,  especially  those  that  were  ill- 
affected  to  the  parliament,  made  a  great  mutiny, 
threatening  they  would  pull  the  casue  down,  but 
they  would  have  their  ordnance  again  upon  their 
works,  and  wishing  it  on  fire  ana  not  one  stone 
upon  another.  Hereupon  the  governor  sent  Alder- 
man Drury,  with  fourteen  more,  that  were  heads 
of  this  mutiny,  prisoners  to  Derby,  whither  Major 
Ireton  convoyed  them  with  his  troop.  The  reasons 
which  made  the  governor  carry  the  ordnance 
from  the  town- works  up  into  the  castle  were,  1st, 
That  the  town  being  so  ill-affected,  the  ordnance 
remaining  in  it  would  but  be  an  invitation  to  the 
enemjr  to  come  to  take  them  away,  and  a  booty  for 
them  if  they  should.  2dly,  He  had  often  visited 
the  guards,  and  found  them  exposed  much  bv  their 
carelessness,  wherefore  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
preserve  them  by  soldiers  more  under  his  com- 
mand. 3dly,  Intelligence  was  brought  to  the 
committee  by  a  friend,  then  with  the  Earl  of  New- 
castle, that  Mr.  Francb  Pierrepont  kept  intelligence 
with  his  mother  the  Countess  of  Kingston,  carrying 
on  a  design  for  betraying  of  the  town  to  the  earl, 
and  that  letters  were  carried  between  them  by  a 
woman,  who  often  came  to  town  to  the  colonel, 
and  that  t^'o  aldermen  and  a  chief  officer,  em- 
ployed about  the  ordnance,  were  confederates  in 
the  plot :  whereupon  a  suspected  cannoneer  was 
secured,  who,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  his  liberty, 
ran  away  to  Newark.  4thly,  When  the  town  was 
full  of  troops,  there  had  been  several  attempts  to 
poison  and  betray  them,  which  if  it  should  again 
be  attempted,  after  the  most  of  the  forces  were 
gone,  might  prove  effectual.  5thly,  The  main 
reason  was,  that  if  the  town  should  be  surprised 
or  betrayed  (which  was  then  most  to  be  feared), 
the  ordnance  would  be  useless  ;  if  any  consider- 
able force  came  against  the  town,  it  was  impossi- 
ble then  to  keep  the  works  against  them  with  so 
few  men,  and  it  would  be  difficult,  at  such  a  time, 
to  draw  off  the  artillery  ;  if  any  force  they  were 
able  to  deal  with  came,  it  would  then  be  time 
enough,  after  the  alarum  was  given,  to  draw 
them  to  the  works,  unless  they  were  surprised. 

It  was  not  only  the  town  raalignants  that  mur- 
mured at  the  drawing  up  of  the  ordnance,  but 
Dr.  I^mptre,  hearing  that  the  forces  were  to 
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nun*h  AWA\\  wan  ra;::a;r  aU  it  ;  wli<!Ti*iiiioii  Ix-In^ 
AfihHf'r*^,  tliat  it  «iiu<  fi#r  the  more  public  irii"iv«t 
*ff  th'f  caiih*-,  in  |n^-at  puiwion  h«  repUcl,  **  What 
41  the  cau  V  t/i  rii«r,  if  mv  fpxAn  be  k»t  i  **  Tlic 
iiovtrnor  fiWl  him.  he  loight  prevent  that  ha7.ard 
and  fM-ciin-  th"m  in  the  (ajitle.  He  rrrplicl,  -*  It  pi- 
tied him  tu  wjil  th*fin,  and  he  had  rather  tlw  enemy 
had  therij,  ihau  they  bli>»uid  be  ap^iied  in  nfmor* 
mg/*  While  tliiii  wai>  Ifiiliu;;  iiix^n  hin  iipirit,  he 
met  the  jpjvenior,  with  H<inie  utlier  Kimtleiiieo  in 
Uie  atreet,  and  1>h^u  U»  ruil  at  him  forcoun- 
tmancinjc  the  {;'Klly  tiiwnsnien,  wjmni  he  called  a 
eompaoy  of  puritan ifui  pnck-^.-arefl  nM.*alh  ;  and 
aaid,  the  womt  of  die  iiUkli;;nantN  the  j^ovenior  had 
••int  out  of  the  Vfwn  wnre  liiinfttter  men  tlian  the 
bent  of  th'iNe  he  favour(r«i,  and  ia  Hpite  of  hia  teeth 
he  would  liave  thn.'e  uf  tiie  incMt  eminent  of  them 
turned  (Hit  of  the  cattle  :  t!ie  j^uveruur  telling  him 
be  would  maintain  tiiem  aa  the  moat  faitliful  frienda 
to  the  caufKf,  I'lumptre  replied  he  waa  aa  honest 
to  the  cauwr  aa  tlie  governor.  **  Nf^'  aaid  the 
j^vernor  (who  waa  not  ignorant  of  hi»  atheiam), 
**  tluit  you  cannot  be,  for  you  go  not  upon  the 
itaiuo  prineipUw."  Tlie  dixrtur  told  him,  it  waa 
falMc,  with  Hueh  uncivil  iiuiok*ncc,tluit  the  governor 
Htrurk  him,  at  whidi  he  departed  quietly  home  ; 
and  after  two  or  thn^e  da^v,  retired  with  hia  wife 
and  childri'ii  to  tlie  hnuM?  of  Mr.  Parkyiui  of  Bun- 
ncy,  who  waa  at  that  time  in  anna  againat  tlte 
parliament,  where  he  Htaved  till  the  parliament 
forcea  were  nmted,  and  Nottingham  caatle  aum- 
monu<l  and  preiiariug  fur  aaiege  ;  and  tlieu  he  sent 
a  ridieulouM  cluillenge  to  the  governor,  with  all 
the  fiK)liNh  eircuiniitiMi(t«  iuuigiiuible,  which  the 
gOTcnior,  at  that  preMMit,  only  answered  with  con- 
tempt. The  pn'tfnce  he  made  was  a  distresa, 
H herein  the  coininittee  hud  employed  some  of  the 
governor'n  Holdii^ni  for  the  levying  an  aiwefisnient 
whieli  liiH  l)r«>tlicr  would  not  }>ay,  and  tliid  distrens 
he  caile<l  the  governi>r^H  affront  to  hiH  family. 
Though  tliem>  piuttugeH  may  (hmmu  tiN>  impertinent 
here,  yet  they  having  iNi^n  grouiulit  and  begin- 
nings of  injurioiiM  pnmeeutionH,  wherewith  tlio 
governor  was  after  mueh  cxerciJM'd,  it  was  not 
altitgether  nnnecesaary  to  iniK'n  them,  si  nee  even 
th«*Ne  little  things  were  links  in  the  chain  of  pro- 
vidences which  measured  f>ut  his  life. 

All  the  honte  lluvt  had  Ihhmi  rainod  in  Notting- 
hamshire mar(>hed  away  witli  Sir  John  Meldrum, 
which  wen?  (\»1.  Thornfiugh,  Major  Ircton,  Capt, 
White,  and  Capt.  Farmer's  troops  ;  who,  together 
with  (apt.  Luniax  and  Capt.  Scrimiwhiro*s  foot 
companies,  joining  wirli  (!oI.  Croni well's  men, 
manilidl  to  UiUUslMimti^'h,  and  ongngeil  those  that 
lM*t«ieg(>tI  it,  and  wenj  victorioUH,  killing  their 
general.  Sir  Oiarlc^  (^vendisli,  with  many  more 
commanders,  and  some  hundrcfls  of  (mldiers  ;  and 
this  was  op]H)rtunoly  dune,  whih^  my  Lord  New- 
castle was  hastening  to  ctnne  over  the  wat4'r  and 
jitm  with  them,  who,  by  a  hrid^o  of  Imats,  paasi'd 
all  his  army  over,  sirid  came  near  (jainsltomugh, 
jiist  in  a  seamm  to  behold  the  n>ut  of  all  his  men. 
The  iMirl lament's  fonv"*  expt^cted  he  wuuki  luivo 
fallen  n|>on  them,  and  dn  w  up  in  a  body  and 
fa*H'd  him,  but  he  ad\-aneed  not,  so  they  contented 
themM'lviw  to  relie\e  (lainnl^niush,  and  nuwie  a 
very  honourable  ivtreat  to  Lincidn  ;  but  Gains- 
borough not  iH'ing  fortified  nor  pi-ovidtnl,  tliis 
relief  did  not  much  advantage  them,  for  my  Lorrl 
Mewuastlo  again  boaieged  it,  which  was  rendered 


to  him  after  etzht  da^'s,  opon  faoooaraUe  eond^ 
tiou>  for  the  delendauia^— ^faoa^  they  wcte  mA 
p<  rfonned   by  the    besitj;qa,  ior  all  my  Loi4 
WJioughby'a   men  were   diMvnwd  eontniy  to 
anicl^-a  *,  and  with  them,  some  of  the  Noctia^nm 
■■tidien,  that  liad  gone  into  the  town  to  liwah 
theroselvea,  and  so  were  dint  np  with  them,  lAm 
my  lord  laid  siege  to  it ;  the  rmt  had  gont  to 
Lmcolu.    They  lud  behan.'d  ihiiiiwilifTeiywdl 
in  the  tight,  where  Capt.  White  recdy<ed  a  wooad 
in  hia  h£id  in  the  forjora  hope  ;  Col.  Thonhighi 
who  Iiad  fought  veiy  pallantly,  waa  taken  pfiiOBW, 
and  after  he  waa  atnpped  of  his  anas  and  coat, 
a  major  of  the  enemy  a,  whom  the  eohmel  hid 
slightly  wounded  in  the  ierroor  of  the  fight, 
and  basely  wonnded  the  eolonel,  being 
so  that  he  left  him  for  dead  ;  bat  hj  the  good 
providenee  of  God,  that  wound  which  the  odoo^ 
utended  to  give  him  death,  gave  him  liberty;  for 
Cuming  to  himself  a  little  after  his  hurt,  be  cnpC 
to  one  of  hia  own  tenant's  houses,  and  there  bd 
hia  wounds  bound  up,  and  found  means  to  get  to 
Lincoln,  from  whence  all  the  forces  thst 
from  Nottingham  diaperted  into  different 
Major  Ireton  quite  left  CoL  Tbondugh'a  np* 
nient,  and  began  an  inseparable  league  with  CaL 
Cromwell,  whose  son-in-law  he  after  waa^    Kcai 
of  them  could  return  to  Nottingham,  by  reaioa  d 
my  Lord  Newcastle's  army,  which  ]My  beivia 
them  and  home. 

And  now  it  was  time  for  them  at  Nottingfaa 
to  expect  my  Lord  Newcastle,  which  the  goventf 
made  provision  for  with  all  the  diliflence  thtf  it 
was  possible,  under  so  many  difficulties  sad  o^ 
Btades,  which  would  to  anv  one  elae  hare  km 
discouragements ;  but  he  had  so  high  a  reooli- 
tion,  that  nothing  conquered  it.  The  towasiaai, 
through  discontent  at  the  drawing  oat  of  At 
forces,  whereby  their  houses,  familioB,  and  ttUXm 
were  exposed,  began  to  envy,  then  to  hate  tlM 
castle,  as  gi'ieved  that  anything  should  be  pn> 
served  when  all  could  not ;  and  indeed  those  wbo 
were  more  concerned  in  private  interests  than  ii 
the  cause  itself  had  some  reason,  because  iho 
neighbourhood  of  the  castle,  when  it  was  too  emk 
to  defend  them,  would  endanger  them.  Li  tfcii 
liate  and  discontent,  all  the  soldiers  beii^  temo' 
men,  except  some  of  the  governor's  own  comnajt 
they  resolved  they  would  not  go  into  the  euue,  It 
liehold  tlio  ruin  of  their  houses ;  little  eonsidtfiBg 
tluit  when  tlie  governor  came  first  into  Nottiu- 
ham  to  defend  them,  at  their  eanieoc  de^re,at 
left  a  houBC  and  a  considerable  estate  to  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy,  rather  desirii^  to  advaaet 
the  cause  than  to  secure  hia  own  stake  ;  but  tbeir 
mean  and  luilf-affccted  heazta  were  not  capable  of 
such  things.  The  governor  perceiving  this  defte- 
tion,  set  some  of  the  most  sealous  honest  mat  M 
find  out  how  many  there  were  in  the  town  vbo, 
neglecting  all  private  intercata,  woald  theeriblly 
and  freely  come  in  and  venture  all  with  bim, 
intending,  if  he  could  not  have  found  cnoo^  to 
defend  the  place,  that  he  would  have  sent  to  olfacr 
neighbouring  garrisons  to  have  borrowed  some. 
rp<in  this  inquir}',  it  was  found  that  many  of  CoL 
Pierrepnnt's  own  company  were  desiroas  to  eoiac 
in,  but  first  wished  to  know  their  colooel'i  resoh* 
tion,  how  he  would  dispose  of  them  ;  whcmpea 
a  Hall  was  called,  and  the  danger  of  the  phee 
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4eeltt«d  to  the  whole  town,  that  they  might  hare 

line  to  provide  for  their  goods  and  persons  before 

the  eBcmv  came  upon  them.    The  colonel  being 

pfeMfity  his  company  asked  him  what  he  would 

■driiii  them  to  do ;  to  whom  his  answer  was, 

**  You  have  but  three  ways  to  chooee,  either  leare 

the  town  and  secure  yourseWes  in  some  other 

pariiament  gaxrisona,  or  list  into  the  castle  *,  or 

■laiid  on  the  works  and  have  yonr  throats  cut.** 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  he  went  to  his 

Mother^  and  carried  his  children,  withjMurt  of 

Ilia  goods,  and  sent  his  wife  to  Sir  Gervas  Clifton's 

IwBse.    Notwithstanding  this  public  resolution  in 

the  Hall  to  his  company,  he  told  them  and  many 

«iClMni  in  private,  that  he  preferred  the  interest  of 

^h&  town  above  that  of  his  life,  and  would  expose 

Iria  Kfe  for  the  good  of  it,  and  stand  on  the  works 

«if  ihie  town  as  Ions  as  they  could  bo  defended, 

and  when  they  oouM  no  longer  be  kept,  would 

vscire  to  some  other  narliament  garrison.    Others 

1m  told,  he  scorned  his  colours  should  serve  in  the 

naifln  ;  that  if  his  company  went  up  thither,  he 

would  get  him  a  new  one,  which  should  foUuw 

hfan  wherever  he  went,  and  many  more  such 

things  in  private  ;  but  openly,  both  tothoguvemor 

and  others,  approved  and  encouraged  tlieir  going 

into  the  CMtle.     According  to  his  advice,  the 

tiiwusmen,  sa  they  were  diversely  affected,  dis- 

pond  of  themselves;  tlie  malignants  all  laid  down 

tbehr  arms  and  stayed  in  the  town ;  some  honest 

and  well-aiectedy  but  not  bold  enough  to  stand 

tiM  haiMrd,  went  to  other  parliament  garrisons 

and  aervod  there ;  others  secured  themselves, 

tlKfar  goodiu  and  fkmilies,  in  the  country  ;  some 

Kited  into  the  castle  ;  one  Alderman  Nix,  captain 

of  two  hundred,  gave  up  his  commission,  his  men 

•B  disbanded,  except  aiM>ut  forty,  who  came  into 

Ibe  castle  and  filled  up  the  broken  companies 

tfiere.    At  lei^gth,  out  of  all  the  four  companies 

and  the  whole  town,  about  three  hundred  men 

Iktcd  into  the  csstle. 

The  governor  had  procured  forty  barrels  of 
powder,  and  two  thousand  weight  of  match  from 
London,  and  had  increased  the  store  of  provision, 
■a  much  as  the  present  poverty  of  their  condition 
woold  permit  him.  Then  the  committee  of  Not- 
tingham, so  manv  of  them  as  were  remaining  in 
the  town,  and  all  the  ministers  of  the  pariiament's 
pirty  there,  came  up  to  the  castle,  and,  with  the 
tgcafa  of  the  garrison,  oat  at  the  sovemor's,  to 
«ery  great  charge,  considering  that  he  was  no  far 
fkwn  receiving  pay  at  that  time,  that  all  the 
aenay  he  could  procure  of  his  own  credit,  or  take 
ip  with  others,  he  was  forced  to  dispeud  for  tlie 
Hfonl  necessities  of  the  soldiers  and  garrison ; 
lit  were  the  soldiers  then,  and  a  long  time  after, 
■apt  togedier  as  long  as  they  could  live,  without 
•ay  pay,  and  after  paid  part  in  victuals,  and  the 
last  mn  on  in  arrearsf. 

*  The  particular  account  which  has  before  boen  iipokcB 
if  has  la  thla  place  a  little  difTertnce  nf  ezpreeflioii.  which 
9H  irtrfrf  rigaiflee  mudi.  There  Cf>L  Plerrepont  my, 
*"  IJat  Into  the  castle  with  John,  for  so  in  a  Jeeting  way  be 
need  to  call  OoL  Hatchinam.**  alluding  no  doubt  to  his 
t^Mdc  and  downrtght  mode  of  speaking  and  acting. 

t  In  at!  tiia  bietories  of  those  times  we  read  M>  much  of  the 
aoUleeroomplaiati  for wantofpay.andsomuch of  auditing 
their  oAloers*  aooonis,  as,  being  no  wny  reooncileable  to 
laiijein  pnotioe,  makes  one  sappoee  the  ofRoers  flraudu- 
lemiy  the  aoldias  mutinous ;  bnt  this  optnion  will  be  oor- 
bj  ubamiBfl  what  is  here  recited.    Hence  we  shall 


The  townsmen  who  came  into  the  castle  dis- 
posed their  fiunilies  into  several  villages  in  the 
oountry  ;  snd  at  length  a  trumpet  was  sent,  for  a 
safe-conduct  for  a  gentleman  from  my  Lord  New- 
castle, and,  having  it|  Major  Cartwright  came 
from  him  with  a  summons  for  the  delivery  of  the 
town  and  castle,  to  which  the  committee  for  the 
town,  and  the  governor  for  the  castle,  returned  a 
civil  defiance  m  writing,  about  the  tenth  day  nf 
A  ugust.  Cartwright  having  received  it,  and  being 
treated  with  wine  by  the  governor  and  the  rest  of 
the  ofiieers,  grew  bold  in  the  exercise  of  an  abu- 
sive wit  he  had,  and  told  both  Mr.  Hutehinsons 
they  were  sprightly  voung  men,  but  when  my  lord 
should  come  with  his  army,  he  should  find  them 
in  other  terms,  beseeching  my  lord  to  qmre  them 
as  misled  young  men,  and  suffer  them  to  march 
away  with  a  cudgel ;  and  **  then/'  said  he,  <*shal. 
1  stand  behind  my  lord's  chair  and  laugh."  At 
which  the  governor  being  angir,  told  him  he  was 
much  mistokcn,  for  he  scorned  ever  to  yield  on 
any  terms  to  a  papistical  armv,  led  by  an  atheisti- 
cal general  t«  Mr.  George  Hutchinson  told  him, 
**  If  ray  lord  would  have  that  poor  castle,  he  must 
wade  to  it  in  blood."  Which  words,  they  say,  he 
told  his  general.  After  those  summonses  were  re- 
ceived, the  governor  drew  all  his  soldiers  into  the 
castle,  and  committed  the  guard  of  the  town  to 
the  aldermen,  who  were  to  set  guards  of  fifty  in  a 
night,  according  to  their  wards.  Then  calling 
together  his  soMiers,  he  once  again  represented 
to  them  their  condition,  and  told  them,  diat  being 
religious  and  honeat  men,  he  could  be  assured  no 
extremity  would  make  them  fail,  in  what  they 
found  themselves  strong  enough  to  undertake,  and 
therefore  he  should  not  fear  to  let  them  fioely 
understand  their  danger,  which  yet  they  had  power 
to  shun,  and  therefore  whatever  misery  mignt  be 
the  issue  of  their  undertaking,  they  could  not 
justly  impute  it  to  him,  it  being  their  own  elec- 
tion; for  after  this  summons  they  must  expect 
the  enemy,  and  to  be  reduced  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mity by  thera  that  thought  could  reach :  it  must 
not  move  them  to  see  their  houses  flaming,  and, 
if  need  were,  themselves  flring  of  them,  for  the 
public  advantage;  to  see  the  pieces  of  their  familiea 
cruelly  abused  and  consumed  before  them  ;  they 
must  resolve  upon  hard  duty,  fierce  assaults,  poor 
and  sparing  diet,  perhaps  famine,  and  want  of  all 
comfortable  accommodations ;  nor  was  there  very 
apparent  hope  of  relief  at  hut,  but  more  than 
common  hazard  of  losing  their  lives,  either  in 
defence  of  their  fort,  or  with  the  place ;  whidi, 

likewise  ooooelve  a  high  idea  of  the  virtue  of  tboee  men, 
who  started  forth  out  of  erery  rank  of  life  to  derote  them- 
selves to  the  senrioe  of  Ood  and  tlietr  country,  and  per- 
severed through  such  priratlims  and  diflleulties ;  and  con- 
sider their  interference  in  the  settling  the  constltntlon  of 
their  country,  for  which  th^  had  fought,  in  a  far  dUFerent 
light  from  the  tumult  and  mutiny  of  mercenary  soldiers. 

t  Charles  the  FinC,  when  accused  yf  retaining  papists, 
denied  baring  any  in  his  anny,  and  tried  to  have  it 
believed  that  thoee  whfefa  the  Barl  of  Newcasae  had 
enlisted  were  unknown  to  him,  alttiough  there  is  ample 
proof  that  It  was  done  by  hia  order :  that  noblemaa  acted 
in  a  much  more  ingenuous  manner,  and.  as  is  before 
related  in  a  quotation  from  Sir  P.  Warwick's  Mcmoin^ 
turned  the  imputation  into  a  Jest ;  probably  his  indifllBr* 
enco  about  the  religion  of  his  soldiers  caused  the  ^ithet 
of  atkeistieal  to  be  applied  to  him,  certainly  without  suffi- 
oisat  reason. 
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for  want  of  good  fortifications,  and  throug;h  dis- 
advantage of  a  neighbouring  mount  and  building, 
was  not^  in  human  probability,  tenable  against 
auch  an  army  as  threatened  it :  all  which,  for  his 
own  part,  ho  was  resolved  on,  and  if  any  of  them 
foand  his  courage  failing,  he  onlv  desired  they 
would  provide  for  their  safety  in  time  elsewhere, 
and  not  prejudice  him  and  the  public  interest  so 
highly  as  they  would  do  to  take  upon  them  the 
defence  of  the  castle,  except  they  could  be  content 
to  lay  down  their  lives  and  all  their  interests  in 
it.  The  soldiers  were  none  of  them  terrified  at 
the  dangers  which  threatened  their  undertaking  ; 
but  at  the  latter  end  of  August  took,  upon  the 
solemn  fast  day,  tlie  national  covenant,  and  be- 
sides it,  a  particular  mutual  covenant  between 
them  and  the  governor,  to  be  faithful  to  each 
other,  and  to  hold  out  the  place  to  the  deatli, 
without  entertaining  any  parley,  or  accepting  any 
terms  firom  the  enemy  :  and  this  the  governor  was 


small  charge  to  him,  who  had  a  mtbie  hearty  and 
could  not  basely  evade  the  expense  which  that 
place  necessarily  drew  upon  him,  not  only  by  the 
constant  entertainment  of  the  committee,  offieers, 
and  ministers,  and  all  parliament  offieera,  that 
came  and  went  throagh  the  garrison,  bat  by  the 
relieving  of  the  poor  soldiers,  who  had  such  short 
pay  that  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  thirty 
weeks  and  more  behind  ;  and  when  they  marched 
out  at  any  time,  the  governor  would  not  Buffer 
them  to  take  a  cup  of  drink,  unpaid  for,  in  the 
country,  but  always,  wherever  they  took  any  re- 
freshment in  their  marches,  paid  it  hinDaelf.  He 
beiddes  gave  them  much  from  his  own  house, 
especially  when  any  of  them  were  side  or  wounded, 
aiui  lent  money's  to  those  that  were  meet  neces- 
sitous. All  this  run  him  into  a  great  fffivate 
debt,  besides  many  thousands  of  iMmnds  which 
he  engaged  himself  in  with  other  gentlemen,  taken 
up  for  the  supply  of  the  garrison  and  carrying  on 
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forced  to  do  to  confirm   them,  for  ho  had  his     of  tlie  public  service.    Although  the  aUowaooe 


exercise,  not  only  by  the  ungodly  and  ill-affected, 
but  even  the  godly  themselves,  who  thought  it 
scarce  possible  for  any  one  to  continue  a  gentle- 
man and  firm  to  a  godly  interest,  and  therefore 
repaid  all  his  vigilance  and  labours  for  them  with 
a  very  unjust  jealousy*.  The  governor  of  New- 
ark was  his  cousin-gennan,  to  whom  he  was  forced. 


his  table  was  much  envied  by  those  mean  fellows 
tluU  never  knew  what  the  expense  of  a  table  was^ 
and  although  it  was  to  him  some  ease,  yel  did  ic 
not  defray  Uie  thiiti  part  of  his  expense  in  tlM» 
service,  being  but  ten  pounds  a-week  allowed  hy 
the  state,  and  his  expenses  all  that  time,  only  ina. 
the  public  serWce,  and  not  at  all  in  anypaxticulaE* 


against  his  nature,  to  be  more  uncivil  tliar  to  any  of  his  own  family,  being,  as  it  waa  kept  upoim 
oSier  that  were  governors  in  tlwt  place.  Whetlier  account,  above  fifteen  hundred  poonda  a-year« 
it  were  that  the  dissension  of  brethren  is  alwa}'s  As  soon  as  his  father  was  dead,  and  rents  became 
most  spitefully  pursued,  or  tliat  Sir  Ricliard  Biron,  due  to  him,  the  enemies,  in  the  midst  of  whonm. 
as  it  was  reported,  suffered  under  the  same  suspi-  his  estate  lay,  fetched  in  his  tenants  and  impri— ■ 
eions  on  his  side,  it  is  true  thev  were  to  each 
other  the  most  uncivil  enemies  that  can  be  inut- 
gined.  After  this  summons,  my  Lord  Newcastle 
came  nut,  according  to  their  bravadoes,  but 
diverted  his  anny  to  Hull,  to  besiege  my  Lord 
Fairfax  there  ;  they  of  Newark  having  gotten  him 
to  send  this  summons  upon  confidence,  knowing 
the  condition  of  the  place,  that  it  would  have  been 
yielded  to  a  piece  of  paper.  The  governor  imme- 
diately 8c>t  upon  the  fortification  of  his  castle, 
mado  a  work  behind  it,  another  to  the  Line  side, 
turned  the  Dove-cote  into  a  platform,  and  made 
a  court  of  guard  in  Mortimer's  Hole. 

At  this  time  Sir  Thonus  Hutchinson  die<l  at 
London +,  and  gave  all  his  personal  estate,  and  all 
that  was  unsettled  at  Mr.  Hutchinson's  marriage, 
to  his  second  wife  and  her  children  ;  at  which  his 
two  sons  had  not  the  least  repining  thought,  but 
out  of  tender  love  were  very  mucli  afflicted  for 
his  loss,  and  procured  a  pass  from  Newark  for 
Mr.  George  Hutchinson  to  go  to  London,  to  visit 
his  mother  and  fetch  mournings,  which  accord- 
ingly he  did  ;  and  upon  a  letter  the  committee 
lent  up  by  him,  brought  down  an  order  of  pnrlia- 
mcnt  to  allow  a  table  to  the  governor  and  com- 
mittee, whom  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  till  that  time 
entertained  at  his  own  cost,  with  all  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  and  the  ministers,  which  were  no 

*  It  paaaes  for  a  iui)-fnft  of  CharlM  the  Second,  that  the 
preabyteriun  might  bo  a  very  good  rcUglffli.  but  It  was  not 
the  leligion  of  a  gmtlcmui ;  thetie  good  folk*  seem  to  have 
iMcn  of  the  winio  mind. 

t  August  18,  1643,  AS  ApppATMl  by  his  tombstftno,  nnder 
the  communion-table  in  8t.  PaiiI's  Covent  OardeD,Tx>ndon, 
and  thst  he  wtm  56  when  he  died. — J.  II. 

A  marginAl  note  written  l^  Julius  llutchinscm,  grand- 

ther  uf  the  oditur. 


soned  them,  and  took  his  rents ;  hia 
begged,  and  promised  by  the  king ;  those  wh^ 
lived  not  upon  the  place,  flung  up  his  groondsi^ 
and  they  lay  unoccupied  while  the  enemy  prB— 
vailed  in  tlio  country.  He  waa  not  ao  cruel  a^ 
otliers  were  to  their  tenants,  who  made  them  pag^ 
over  again  those  rents  which  the  enemy  forae^ 
tlicm  to  redeem  themselves  out  of  prison  withal^ 
but  lost  the  most  part  of  his  rents  ail  the  wfail^ 
the  country  was  under  the  adverse  power  ;  h^ 
had  some  small  stock  of  his  own  plundered,  amS 
his  house,  by  the  perpetual  haunting  of  the  enemy^ 
defaced,  and  for  want  of  inhabitation  rendere(9 
almost  uninhabitable.  For  these  things  he  luuS. 
some  subscriptions  ti  but  never  received  aiw  penn^ 
recompense,  and  his  arrears  of  pay,  which  ht^ 
received  after  all  the  war  was  done,  did  not  halM 
pay  the  debts  those  services  contrafCted.     Ba^ 

X  By  Mibecriptions  is  hen  meant  sckntiwtedgmsnts  oiC 
oertifioatct  given  by  the  committees,  which  pariiainciB^ 
profeMed  to  make  good,  but  many  times  did  aol.    Bai^ 
Col.  Hutchinson's  disinterestedness  and  devotioa  to  th^ 
CAuse  did  not  suffice  to  exempt  him  from  ealunmy,  ftar  tea 
WAlker's  History  of  independency,  p.  160,  at  aa^  a  list  i^ 
given  of  ifiembcrs  of  pArllAmcnt  who  were  ondaly  r^* 
titmod,  who  held  comniandM  contrary  to  the  aetf-dsaylii^ 
ordinance,  or  had  moneyn  or  offices  given  them.    And  Col* 
Hutchinson  is  Accused  ot  all  tkrett — how  absnnDy  osd 
unjustly  every  one  most  perceive.    He  was  rafuIarlJT 
elected  to  perliAment  in  place  of  his  fAther  ilrrnagad ;  la* 
had  A  regiment  which  he  raised,  and,  in  a  g^iat  dspvM 
subnisted  himself;  he  had  a  government,  which*  at  tl»s 
time  of  his  undertaking  it,  was  a  chArge  othen  feaiad  to 
accept,  and  which  for  a  kmg  time  was  a  Utm  and  a  detri- 
ment to  him,  and  at  the  end  tit  all  he  fell  far  abort  of 
receiving  as  much  aa  he  had  expended.    In  the  saaae  plas* 
Mr.  William  Ptcrrepont  is  most  invidli«iisily  aecassd  ei 
getting  4(^(lonc—^M(*«<lef  it  teas  UupertmmtefimU^liit 
own/atkcrt  • 
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undertook  this  engagement,  it  was  for 
oe  <^  his  country's  and  Grod's  cause,  and 
I  himself,  and  all  he  had,  a  willing  sacri- 
le  service  ;  and  rather  praised  God  for 
saved  than  repined  at  what  was  spent, 
febove  his  expectation,  that  deliverance 
d  gave  him  out  of  his  enemies*  liands. 
i  have  made  many  advantages  by  the 
lis  enemies,  which  was  often  brought  in, 
ither  encroachments  upon  the  country, 
nost  all  the  governors,  on  both  sides, 
verjwhere  else,  but  his  heart  abhorred 
iie  the  soldiers  had,  and  he  never  shared 
ilignants'  goods  the  committee  disposed 
t  ever  grieved  his  heart  to  see  the  spoil 
ghbours,  how  justly  soever  they  deserved 
e  chose  all  loss,  nUher  than  to  make  up 
by  violence  and  rapine.  If,  in  a  judicial 
rere  forced  at  any  time,  in  discharge  of 
,  to  sign  any  hanh  orders  against  any 
itlemen  of  tne  country,  it  was  with  grief 

should  deserve  tha^  severity ;  but  this 
'  is  a  truth  of  hixn,  tliat  in  his  whole 
1  this  cause,  he  never  prosecuted  any 
ist,  either  of  revenge,  ambition,  avarice, 
rlory,  under  a  public  vizard,  but  was 
ly  jmblic-spirited.  Conscience  to  God, 
li  and  righteousness,  according  to  the 
rmation  he  could  get,  engaged  him  in 
y  he  took  ;  that  which  engaged  him, 
mi  through  all  along,  though  he  encoun- 
li  no  less  difficulties  and  contradictions 
■e  of  his  own  party,  that  were  not  of 
Bpaii  he  was,  than  from  his  enemies, 
iath  of  Sir  Thomas  Hutchinson  made 
ly  a  great  reverse  in  the  affairs  of  his 
D,  who  had  before  been  looked  upon  as 
r's  heir,  and  reverenced  as  much,  or 
tore,  upon  his  father's  score  than  his 
hat  no  man  durst  attempt  to  injure  him, 
ey  looked  upon  under  such  a  powerful 
1.  Sir  Thomas  and  his  fathers  before 
ever  deserved  very  well  of  their  country, 
)vers  of  their  country,  their  neighbourB 
mplicit  faith  in  all  their  dictates  and 
naomuch  that  Sir  Thomas  Hutchinson's 
thority  swayed,  with  many,  more  than 
eater  names  of  the  country.  But  he  at 
I  having  divided,  all  things  considered, 
(between  the  children  of  IiLb  two  wives, 
;  be  true  the  latter  deserved  more  than 
,  yet  it  is  as  true  the  first  deserved  not 

much  lessened  as  they  were :  and  Mr. 
on  having  been  known  to  be  the  most 
1  obedient  son,  from  his  childhood,  that 
lather  was  blest  hi,  when  it  came  to  be 
lat  his  father  had  given  away  all  that 
lis  power  to  give  from  him,  those  that 
mJt  reverence  and  esteem  for  Sir  Thomas 
it  believe  him  so  defective  in  justice,  to 
rithout  some  secret  cause  ;  and  therefore 
ven  out  that  he  was  displeased  with  his 
lagement,  and  for  tliat  cause  disposed 
nuoh  of  his  estate  from  them.  But  that 
80 ;  indeed  at  the  time  of  his  death 
ament's  interest  was  so  low  that  he 
U  look  upon  them  as  lost  itorsouH,  and 
le  gave  away  to  the  unengaged  infant  he 

liimaelf  up,  make  himself  whole,  rcimbuTM 


9 

men 


might  well  look  upon  as  all  tlmt  could  be  pre- 
served. Mr.  Hutchinson  had  only  an  allowance 
from  his  father,  while  he  lived,  which  was  duly 
paid  him  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  died,  all  his  estate 
was  seized  by  the  enemy ;  who  had  so  much  desire 
not  to  injure  publicly  a  person  so  popular,  that 
they  disturbed  not  Sir  Thomas's  tenants  while 
he  lived,  though  he  continued  with  the  parlia- 
ment, and  fai^ul  to  their  interest,  because  he 
was  moderate,  and  one  that  applied  all  his  endea- 
vours to  peace,  which  he  did  not  out  of  policy, 
but  out  of  conscience  to  his  country,  and  a  wise 
foresight  of  the  sad  consequences  of  a  conquest 
by  either  side ;  for  he  hatli  often  expressed,  that 
accommodation  was  &r  more  desirable  than 
and  he  dreaded  that  the  spirits  of  those 
would  become  most  insolent  after  conquest,  who 
were  so  violently  bent  to  prosecute  a  war  ;  that 
some  of  them,  whom  we  have  since  known  to  be 
vile  apostates,  then  professed  they  abhorred  ac- 
commodation. This  report  of  Sir  Thomas's  dis- 
like of  his  son's  engagement  was  raised  and 
dispersed  by  Uiose  who  themselves  were  ill-affected 
to  it ;  but,  however,  it  abated  all  the  respccts'men 
had  for  him  upon  any  account  but  his  owu. 
Those  who  had  entertained  a  secret  envy  of  him, 
now  feared  not  to  manifest  it,  and  began  to  vf<nk 
secret  mines,  to  blow  him  up  on  all  sides  ;  bat 
God  was  with  him,  and  disa])pointed  all  his 
enemies,  and  made  his  virtues  more  illustrions 
by  the  oppositions  they  encountered  with,  and  the 
removal  of  all  those  props  of  wealth  and  power 
whieh  are  necemary  to  hold  up  weaker  fabrics  *. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  one  Mr. 

*  Here  is  in  the  oriKiniU  a  marginal  note  in  the  follow. 
Ing  words:—'*  The  division  of  Sir  Thomas  IIutchim»n*ft 
estate.  Sir  Thomas  Hutchinson  being  mightily  beloved 
in  the  country,  and  a  moderate  man,  using  all  his  endea* 
vours  for  peace,  his  estate  was  never  plundered  in  his  life* 
time;  and  tliou|^  it  is  here  falsely  insinuated  that  he 
approved  of  his  son's  conduct  in  taking  arms  against  the 
Icing,  it  is  most  true  that  he  was  extremely  afflicted  at  It, 
being  altogether  for  pence,  and  condemned  sacfa  raah 
counsels  as  arms  on  both  sides ;  and  the  miseries  he  mw 
his  king  and  country  Involved  in  were  certainly  the  ocoa- 
sion  of  his  death :  and  though  Sir  T.  Uutchinsun  Mt  Imign 
in  the  house  than  many  honest  men.  it  was  only  in  hopes 
by  his  moderate  counsels  to  effect  a  happy  pouce  between 
his  king  and  countr>'.  All  this  I  have  heard  attested  by 
his  lady  and  relict,  my  grandmother.  Teste  J.  Ilutchin- 
son.**  This  is  that  testimony  of  Lady  Katharine  Hutchin- 
son which  was  spoken  oi  in  the  pn<faoe,  and  which,  in 
attempting  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  the  author  in  a 
single  point,  cantrlbutes  largely  to  corroborate  it  in  aU. 
In  the  very  instance  before  us  there  seems  much  more 
reason  for  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  than  of  Lady 
Katharine :  Sir  Thomas  Hutchinson  had  before  been  impri- 
soned fur  his  oppoHition  to  the  court ;  vras  in  this  parlia- 
ment on  all  committees  for  the  reform  of  religion;  sat 
with  the  parliament  after  the  war  was  deeply  engaged ; 
sent  his  sons  arms,  and  promoted  tlieir  desires  to  the  par- 
liament: It  is  incredible  that  he  should  have  any  great 
objection  to  the  ]>art  they  took,  other  than  the  general 
one  of  regretting  that  arms  were  taken  on  either  side.  The 
most  probable  thing  is,  that  this  lady,  being  of  the  same 
party  and  opinion  as  her  brother  and  family,  and  Jealous 
of  Sir  Thunias  Hutchinson's  children  by  his  former  wife, 
influenced  him  to  their  disailvantagc  in  the  making  of  his 
will,  and  set  up  these  reasons  to  countenance  it  after  his 
death.  The  other  estates  of  Sir  Thomas  Hutchinson  in 
Notte  were  fully  equal,  if  not  su|)erior,  in  value  to  tliat  ot 
Outhorpc.  This  being  the  onl}*  instance  wherein  ttaa 
truth  of  the  nariative  is  called  iu  question,  and  this  cer 
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Aytcouffh,  a  gentleman  of  the  eoantry,  allied  to 
Sir  Richard,  nnoe  Lord  Biroo,  then  soveruor  of 
Newark,  came  to  the  governor  of  Nottingham, 
and  told  him  that  Sir  Richard  Biron,  out  of  that 
tender  natural  affection  which  he  ever  had  for 
him,  and  still  prenerved,  denired  him  now  to  con- 
aider  hiM  wife  and  children,  and  the  Iom  of  his 
whole  estate,  which  waa  so  inevitable,  if  he  per- 
sisted in  the  engagemeut  he  was  in  ;  that  stMne 
had  already  been  suing  to  the  Elarl  of  Newcastle 
for  it ;  but  if  he  would  return  to  his  obedience  to 
the  king,  he  might  not  only  preserve  his  estate, 
bat  have  what  reward  he  pleswd  to  propound  for 
BO  doing :  tu  which,  the  governor  telling  him  this 
was  a  thing  he  ought  to  scorn,  Mr.  A}'scough 
told  him  that  Sir  Ricliard  had,  only  out' of  love 
and  tender  compaiwion  to  him,  given  him  this 
employmont,  with  many  protestations  how  much 
Sir  Richard  desired  to  employ  all  his  interest  to 
laTe  him,  if  it  were  possible,  aud  therefore  begged 
of  him  tluit  if  he  would  still  persist  in  this  party, 
that  he  would  yet  quit  himself  of  this  garrison, 
and  go  into  my  Loni  of  Ehsox's  army  ;  for  there, 
he  said,  Sir  Richanl  would  find  pivtenoe  to  sa%'o 
his  rents  for  him  fur  the  present,  and  his  estate 
for  the  future  ;  for,  said  he,  he  can  plead,  **  you 
were  an  incfiusiderate  youug  man,  rashly  engaged, 
aud  dares  assure  hiniwlf  to  beg  your  fiardun  ; 
but  to  keep  a  castle  against  your  kmg  is  a  rebel- 
lion of  so  high  a  nature,  that  there  will  be  no 
colour  left  to  ask  favour  for  vou."  The  governor 
told  him  he  should  deliver  the  same  propositicms, 
and  receive  his  answer,  before  some  witnesses; 
whereuptm  he  carried  the  gentlemen  to  two  of 
the  committee,  before  whom  he  roficated  his 
mewage,  and  the  governor  luidc!  him  return  Sir 
Richard  annwcr,  <*  Tlint  <;xcept  he  found  his  own 
heart  prone  to  such  ti'eachory,  he  might  consider 
there  was,  if  nothing  elm*,  ho  much  of  a  Biron*s 
blood  in  him,  that  he  should  very  much  scorn  to 
betray  or  quit  a  trust  he  had  undertaken  ;  but 
the  grr>und!H  lie  wi'ut  on  were  such,  that  he  very 
much  despised  such  a  thought  as  to  sell  his  faitn 
for  base  rewards  or  fears,  and  thi'ri'fore  could 
not  consider  the  loss  of  his  estate,  which  his  wife 
was  as  willing  to  part  with  as  himsflf,  in  this 
cause,  wherein  he  wss  resolved  to  persist,  in  the 
same  place  in  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call 
him  ♦  to  the  drfunee  of  it." 

About  this  timf  a  woman  was  taken,  whereof 
the  committee  had  lK>fore  l>ocn  informed  that  she 
carried  intolligonce  betweiMi  Col.  Pierrepont  and 
his  mother,  the  Counti^m  of  Kingston.  The  wonun 
was  now  goin^  thmugh  Nottingham,  with  letters 
from  the  old  eount<*ss  to  her  daughter-in-hiw,  the 
colonel's  wift»,  who  was  then  at  Clifton  ;  Sir  Gervas 
Clifton's  houm>.  In  this  {taeket  there  was  a  letter 
drawn,  which  the  countess  advisod  her  daught(.*r  to 
sign,  to  be  sent  to  Col.  Stanton,  one  of  the  king's 

tsinly  Inridiouftly.  If  ni>t  unjiwtly,  wv  in«y  Mft'ly  Msy  we 
have  the  tvHtiniony  of  an  sdvonary  in  our  favour  to  all 
tkemt. 

•  Niitlce  h  taken  by  Wliitelock  of  Mn-eral  atteni|ito  to 
prevail  on  Col.  IIutchln»m  to  botniy  hi*  truitt,  and  t>f  hit 
■teady  sdhrrrnce  to  It :  there  will  bo  •i>en  other  innlnncoM 
more  remarkable  than  thi«.  but  here  are  two  things  ex- 
tremely wt4l  worth  notice;  thin  elegant  and  foreible  apo- 
strophe to  Kir  Riclmnl  Ityron;  and  the  patriotic  and  dia- 
intercNtod  devotion  of  Mm.  Ilutchinsan  to  the  cauae,  at 
.  a  rars  example  in  her  aex. 


eolonebsto  entreat  back  from  him  acme  fcoodi  oCker 
husband's  which  lie  had  plandcred ;  whenin  there 
were  these  expressions:  **  That  thouffh  ber  h«i- 
band  was  unfortunately  ensaged  in  the  luiham 
rebeUbn,ahe  hoped  ere  long  ne  woald  apprvre  htaa- 
■elf  a  loyal  subject  to  hlaMajeaU.**  TlMeoH 
having  read  theae  letters,  seAd  tliem  up 
and  enclosed  them  in  another  to  tlie  cokmel, 
at  Derby,  telling  him,  that  having  intercepted  neh 
letters,  and  not  knowing  whether  his  wtfe  might 
follow  her  mother's  advice,  which,  if  be  riwald, 
would  prove  very  dishonourable  to  him,  they  had 
chosen  rather  to  send  the  letters  to  bim,  tfaaii  to 
her.    The  colonel  was  vexed  that  they  bad  opowd 
thein,  but  for  the  present  took  no  notiee  of  it.  AU 
the  homo  havinc  been  drawn  oat  of  Nottiiiriiani 
to  the  relief  of  Gainsborough,  and  the  Newaner^ 
knowing  that  the  garrison  waa  utterly  destitute, 
plundered  all  the  country-,  even  to  the  w«Ui  of  Not- 
tingham;   upon  wliich  some  godly  men  ofl«Brrd 
tlieinselves  to  bring  in  their  horsea,  and  form  t 
troop  for  the  defence  of  the  eountry,  and  one  Mr. 
Palmer,  a  minister,  had  a  commisaioa  to  be  their 
captain.    This  roan  had  a  boki,  rea4y»  earnest  »iy 
of  preaching,  and  lived  holUy  and  reguUriy,  as  Is 
outward  conversation,  whereby  he  got  a  gmt 
reputation  among  the  godly,  aiid  this  repatatiN 
swelled  his  spirit,  which  waa  very  Tain-glorioa^ 
covetous,  contentious,  and  ambitiuiis :  he  had  is* 
sinuated  himself  so  as  to  make  these  godly  oms 
desire  him  for  their  captain,  which  be  bad  man 
vehement  longing  after  than  they,  yet  would  bsn 
it  believed  that  it  waa  rather  pressed  upon  hm, 
than  he  pressed  into  it :  aud,  therefore,  beint  it 
tluU  time  in  the  castle  with  his  family,  and  feodiaf 
at  tlie  governor's  table,  who  gave  him  room  in  h» 
own  lodgings,  and  all  imaginable  respect,  he  essw 
to  the  governor  aud  his  wife,  telling  them  tint 
these  honest  people  pressed  him  very  much  to  be 
thi'ir  ca|>tain,  and  desiring  their  friendly  and  ehm- 
tian  advici',  whether  he  sliould  accept  or  refuse  it. 
They  freely  told  him  that,  having  entered  into  i 
charge  of  another  kind,  they  thought  it  not  fit  to 
engage  in  this,  and  tliat  he  might  as  much  ad^-mnet 
tho  public  service  and  satisfy  the  men  in  marchiof 
with  thoni  in  the  luiture  of  a  chaplain,  as  in  thatw 
a  captain.    He,  that  asked  not  counsel  to  takeaif 
coutrar}'  to  his  first  resolve,  went  away  confuwl 
when  he  found  he  was  not  advisiHl  as  he  wooU 
have  l>een,  and  said  he  would  endeavour  to  ■e^ 
suade  them  to  bo  content;  and  after  said  m^ 
would  not  be  otherwise  satisfied,  and  so  be  wtf 
forced  to  accept  the  commission.     The  govenV 
having  only  dtnrUred  his  own  judgment  when  k 
was  asked,  as  a  chinstian  ought  to  do  according  to 
his  couHcience,  left  the  captain  to  act  aeoording  lo 
his  own,  and  censured  liim  not,  but  sntertMUid 
him  with  the  same  freedom  and  kindness  be  had 
done  before;  but  the  man  being  guilty*  of  tbt 
avarice  and  ambition  of  his  own  he*rt,  never  after 
tluit  looked  upon  the  governor  with  a  dear  eie, 
but  sought  to  blow  up  all  factiona  againat  Usi, 
whenever  he  found  opportunity,  and  in  the  isffMi 
time  dissembled  it  as  well  as  he  eould.     And  nov 
before  his  troftp  was  well  raised.  Col.  Thomhsgh 
lieiug  recovered,  brought  back  his  troop  from  L^ 
coin,  and  both  the  troops  (|uartered  in  the  tows; 
which    being  a  bait   to    invite  the  enemy,  tbt 
governor  gave  charge  toall  that  belonged  to  thsetf* 

•  Outlty ;  Latin,  tiki  fotueitu,  oooaeioas  uC 
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iKIiiiiigalMMl  llitee  liiiiidr«dmen,tluU  they'shonld 
■oC,  apoo  way  pwtenet  whatever,  be  out  of  their 
quuten;  bat  thejr  hBving,  many  of  them,  wives 
Mid  better  aoeoimiiodatiana  in  the  town,  by  stealth 
disobeyed  Ua  commaiw1s,and  seldom  left  any  more 
fai  the  eaatle  than  what  «'ere  upon  the  guard. 

The  townsmen  were  every  night  set  upon  the 

gnard  of  the  town,  according  to  the  wards  of  the 

aMennen ;  bnt  the  most  of  them  being  disaiTected, 

the  govemor,  fearing  treachery,  had  determined 

to  qnaiier  the  horse  in  those  lanes  which  were 

Beat  to  the  eastlc,  and  to  block  up  the  hmes  for 

the  better  •scoring  them.    Just  the  night  before 

these  lanes  should  have  been  blocked  up,  Alder- 

aan  Topbuiy,  a  great  malignant,  having  the  watch, 

the  sneny  was  ^  treachery  let  into  the  town,  and 

■0  alanmi  given  to  the  castle ;  though  there  were 

two  mnsketa  at  the  gate  where  they  entered,  both 

of  tiiem  ware  eurrendered  without  one  shot  to  give 

■Bticeyaiid  all  the  horse,  and  about  two  parts  of  the 

csatle  soldiers,  betrayed,surprised,and  seized  on  in 

thsir  bedi,  bnt  there  were  not  above  fourscore  of 

theeaatle  fool  taken ;  the  vest  hid  themselves,  and 

primto^  stole  away,  some  into  the  country,  some 

by  nig^  eame  up  to  the  castle  and  got  in,  in  dis- 

goisss^  by  the  river  side ;  but  the  cavaliers  were 

pesMBSsd  of  thetown,and  no  notiee  at  all  given  to 

the  eastlau    When,  at  the  beating  of  reveilte,  some 

of  the  aolAers  thai  had  been  on  the  watch  all  night, 

VM  goiBf  down  into  the  town  to  refresh  them- 

sehas;  tMj  weveno  sooner  out  of  the  castle-gates, 

bat  aoeie  oif  the  enemy's  muflketeem  discharged 

apoa  than*  and  they  hasting  back,  got  in  with 

soeh  eare  thai  the  enemy  was  prevented  of  their 

design  of  falling  in  with  them.    They  brought  a 

stroag  alaram  toto  the  castle,  where  tlie  governor 

eamtng  forth,  was  ezeeedinglv  vexed  to  find  that 

his  men  ware,  so  many  of  them,  contrary  to  his 

ewnmand,  wanting  in  their  quarters ;  but  it  was 

■o  time  to  be  angry,  but  to  apply  himself  to  do 

what  waa  possible  to  preserve  the  place ;  where- 

hn  he  immediately  despatched  niessengers,  by  a 

lirivate  sally-port,  to  Leieester  and  Derby,  to  de- 

iirs  their  assistance,  either  to  come  and  help  beat 

the  anemy  oot  of  the  town,  or  to  lend  him  some 

Im  to  help  keep  the  castle,  in  which  there  was 

ksi  fonraeors  men,  and  never  a  lieutenant  nor 

iQy  head  oflleer  but  his  brother,  nor  so  much  as  a 

Magaou  among  them.    As  soon  as  the  governor 

kkl  despatched  his  messengers  he  went  up  to  the 

tswera,  and  ftom  thence  phiyed  his  ordnance  into 

ilia  town,  wfaioh  seldom  failed  of  execution  upon 

tha  anemr ;  bnt  there  was  an  old  church,  called 

fit.  Nieholaa  Church,  whose  steeple  so  commanded 

tha  platform  that  the  men  could  not  plav  the 

Oi^dniiiiea  without  woolpacks  before  them.    ^Vom 

tliia  chnreh  the  bullets  pla}'ed  so  thick  into  the 

^^Mwmrd  castle  )oard,  that  they  could  not  pass  from 

^feUa  gate  to  tiie  other,  nor  relieve  the  guards,  but 

^rith  very  great  hazard,  and  one  weak  old  man  was 

^bol  the  flnt  day,  who,  for  want  of  a  surgeon,  bled  to 

daath  before  they  could  carry  him  up  to  the 

Stiramor^s  wife,  who  at  that  time  supplied  that 

^^ant  aa  well  as  she  could  ;    but  at  night  the 

Rovamor  and  his  men  dug  a  trench  between  the 

two  gates,  through  which  they  afterwards  better 

•acured  their  passage.   In  the  meantime  the  cava- 

tiars  that  came  from  Newark,  being  about  six  hun- 

Ur«d,  fell  to  ransack  and  plunder  all  the  honest 

men's  houses  in  the  town,  and  the  cavaliers  of  tlic 


town,  who  had  called  them  in,  helped  them  in  thia 
work.  Their  prisoners  they  at  first  put  into  tha 
sheep-pens  in  the  market  place*,  where  an  honest 
townsman  seeing  four  or  five  commanders  go  into 
his  own  house,  procured  a  cunning  boy  that  came  by 
him,  while  the  enemy  regarded  more  their  plunder 
than  the  prisoners,  to  run  privately  up  to  the  csatla 
and  give  them  notice,  who  sent  a  cannon-bullet  pre* 
sently  into  the  house.  The  cavaliers  called  in  all  tha 
country  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  town,  and  made 
a  fort  at  the  Trent  bridges,  and  thither  they  carried 
down  all  their  considerable  plunder  and  prisoners. 
The  next  day  after  Sir  Ricluutl  Biron  had  surprised 
the  town,  Mr.  Hastings,  since  made  Lord  of  Ldugh- 
borough,  then  governor  of  Ashby  de  la  Zoueh, 
came  with  a  body  of  about  four  hundred  men, 
but  being  displeased  that  the  plunder  was  begun 
before  he  came,  he  returned  again  and  left  the 
Newark  gentlemen  to  themselves,  who,  as  they 
made  a  fort  at  the  bridges,  threw  down  the  hall 
moons  and  bulwarks  that  had  been  raised  about 
the  town.  They  staid  fi  vo  days,  but  very  unquietly. 
for  the  cannon  and  muskets  from  the  castle  failed 
not  of  execution  daily  upon  many  of  them,  and 
they  durst  not  in  all  that  time  go  to  bed.  The 
third  day  Major  Cartwright  sent  a  letter,  desiring 
the  governor  or  his  brotlier  to  come  and  meet  him 
in  ok.  Nicholas  Church,  and  promised  them  safe 
passage  and  return ;  but  the  governor  read  the 
letter  to  his  soldiers,  and  commanded  a  red  flag 
to  be  set  upon  the  tower,  to  bid  them  defiance, 
and  shot  three  pieces  of  cannon  at  the  steeple,  in 
answer  to  his  desired  parley. 

Five  days  the  enemy  staid  in  the  town,  and  all 
that  time  the  governor  and  his  soldiers,  none  of 
them,  were  off  from  the  guard,  but  if  they  slept, 
which  they  never  did  in  the  night,  it  was  by  them 
that  watched.  At  length  on  Saturday,  September 
the  twenty-third,  in  the  afternoon,  the  governor 
saw  a  great  many  goods  and  persons  gomg  over 
tlie  Line  bridge,  and  not  knowing  what  it  meant, 
sent  some  cannon-bullets  after  them  ;  when  on 
the  other  side  of  the  town  he  discerned  a  body 
of  men,  whom  he  knew  not  at  first,  whether  friends 
or  foes,  but  having  at  that  time  about  eight  score 
men  in  the  castle,  for  in  that  five  daj-s'  space  four- 
score were  come  in  by  stealth,  he  caused  them  all 
to  be  drawn  out  in  the  castle-yard,  and  perceiving 
that  those  he  last  saw  were  friends,  he  sent  out 
his  brother,  Major  Hutchinson,  with  all  the  mus- 
keteers that  could  be  spared,  to  help  drive  the 
enemy  out  of  the  town.  They  having  effected 
what  they  came  for,  in  fortifying  the  bridges,  had 
nothing  more  to  do  but  to  get  safe  off,  which  they 
endeavoured  with  more  haste  and  disorder  than 
became  good  and  stout  soldiers.  When  Major 
Hutchinson  came  into  the  town  with  his  men,  they, 
greedy  of  knowing  what  was  become  of  their  wives 
and  houses,  dropped  so  fast  from  behind  him  to 
make  the  inquiry,  that  they  had  left  him  only  at 
the  head  of  sixteen  men,  when  Sir  Richard  Biron, 
with  Captain  Hacker,  followed  by  a  whole  troop  of 
horse  and  a  foot  company,  came  upon  him.  The 
major  commanded  his  men  to  charge  them,  which 
they  did,  but  shot  over  ;  yet  falling  in  with  them 
pell-mell,  they  had  gotten  Sir  Richsjd  Biron  down, 
and  they  liad  his  hat,  but  he  escaped,  though  hia 

*  It  appears  Iqr  Deertng's  acoofiuit  of  Notttnf  haia  tbal 
thf^p  once  oroupM  »  r<mkld«srable  portion  of  the  maitel- 
pUce. 
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liorsc  was  bo  wounded  tlutt  it  fell  dead  in  the  next 
■Inset 

These  men  tluit  came  to  tlic  govemor^s  relief 
were  Captain  White  with  \m  troop,  who  quartered 
at   Leici.*flter,  in   Iiib  return  from    Lincolnshire, 
from  whence  he  was  cominj^  back  to  Nottingliani ; 
and  at  Leicester  met  the  meiwenger  the  governor 
had  sent  for  awiittance,  which  he  oroHecuted  ao, 
that  from   the  two  garrisons  of  Leicester  and 
Derby,  with  his  own  troop,  he  brought  about  four 
hundred  men.     As  soi>n  as  they  were  come  into 
tlie  town  Sir  John  Geirs  men,  setting  the  cavaliers 
had  a  mind  to  be  gone,  interrupted  them  not,  but 
being  as  dexterous  at  plunder  as  fight,  they  pre- 
sently went  to  Toplady*s  house,  who  liad  betraved 
tlie  town,  and  plundeml  it  and  some  others,  while 
the  govemor*s  soldiers  were  busy  in  clearing  tlie 
town  of  the  enemy.     When  they  had  done  this, 
the  governor  did  wliat  he  could  to  restrain  the 
plunder  ;  but  the  truth  is,  GelFs  men  were  nimble 
youths  at  tliat  work,  yet  there  was  not  very  much 
mischief  done  by  them.     TopUuly*s  house  fared 
the  worst,  but  his  neiglibours  saved  nmeh  of  his 
goods ;  he  himself,  with  several  other  townsmen 
and  countrymen,  who  luid  been  very  active  against 
the  well-atfected,  at  this  time  were  brought  up 
prisoners  to  the  castle.     There  were  not  above 
five-and-twenty  of  the  Newark  soldiers  taken ;  how 
many  were  slain  at  their  going  off  and  during  the 
time  of  their  stay  we  could  not  certainly  tell,  be- 
cause they  had  means  of  carrying  them  off  by  the 
brid>;e,  where  they  left  Captain  Hacker  governor* 
of  their  new  fort  with  fourscore  men.    Their  pri- 
soners and  plunder  they  sent  away  in  boats  to 
Newark  ,  many  of  the  tiiwnsmen  went  with  them, 
carry ifig  away  not  only  their  own,  hut  their  neigh- 
boui^'  gtHtds,  and  much  more  luid  been  carried 
away,  but  that  the  une\|K'etiMl  sally  of  the  castle 
pr«»vonti'd  th^m.     Dr.  I'luniptre,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee cf  Nottingham,  whom  they  found  prisoner 
at  the  marsluirs  house  in  the  ti>wn,  and  released, 
went  out  of  town  with  them.     This  man,  when  ho 
nod  provoked  the  gnverintr  to  strike  him,  upon 
his  nialiei(»UH  and   uncivil  ruilinp»  against   him 
for  the  reHpcct  he  sIiowlhI  to  the  g<Klly  men  of 
the  town,  hud  nttired  to  the  house  of  a  malig- 
nant gentleman  in  arms  against  the  parliament ; 
hod  received  a  pn>tection  from  the  governor  of 
Newark,  and  IukI  divers  nu-etings  with  the  N<'wark 
oificers ;  yet  after  all  this   had   the   impudence 
to  come  i'tito  the  town  of  Nottingham :    and  in 
all  the  taverns  and  alo-houses  he  cunie  into,  to 
belch  out  abominable  s<*ofi*s  and  taunts  against  the 
governor  and   the  couunitteif  men,  l>efon*  Col. 
Thornhagirs  far«\  wh     commanded  him  out  of 
tlie  room  for  it ;  and  •  f>on  information  of  these 
things  to  the  govem<-r  and  the  committee,  he  was 
sent  for  by  some  *«Aisketeer8,  and  the  enemy*s 
protection  for  hiniself  and  his  goods  found  about 
him,  fi>r  which  he  was  committed  prisoner,  but  i 
there  being  no  good  accommodation  for  him  in 
tlie  castle,  the  governor,  in  more  civility  tlian  he 

•  The  brother  of  Culnnel  Ilscker,  who  wsa  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed,  fur  attendinR  the  execution  of 
Charlea  the  Firnt.  Thi«  brother,  who  nerved  the  liing 
daring  the  whole  \nu- with  great  zotl.  conld  not  obtain  the 
pardon  of  CuL  I  lacker,  nor  prevent  the  oonfiacation  of  hii 
family  eetaio,  which  wae  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York,  tbo 
king's  brother,  from  whom  he  was  obliged  to  rannm  It  at 
3  high  nU:  Itlayut  Cuktoo  Boant,  joining  to  Owtlwcya.  i 


deserved,  suffered  him  to  be  in  the  towiiy  wbeaos 
he  went  with  them,  and  afler  retired  to  Derby. 
At  the  same  time,  the  caToliers  hATing  taken  sobs 
prieoiMn  open  the  parliament's  soon  who  ttvad 
quietly  in  the  eoantr>-,  the  committee  had  fetched 
in  some  gentlemen's  sons  of  their  vartj,  who  van 
left  at  their  Dathen*  houses,  whereof  one  mm 
remaining  at  the  marshal's  house  when  the  eaift- 
liers  came  into  the  town,  whom  tlie  goveivor  arf- 
fered  to  be  there  upon  his  parole,  there  beinE  bb 
good  acoommodation  for  hun  in  the  castle.  Uia 
the  cavaliers  would  have  had  to  have  gone  awi^ 
with  tliem,  but  he  would  not ;  which  haodsoine 
behaviour  so  took  the  governor,  that  he  Ixedy 
gave  him  his  liberty  without  exchange. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  was  driven  oat  of  tbs 
town,  the  governor  brought  down  two  pieces  of 
ordnance  to  the  market-place,  and  entreated  tbs 
soldiers  that  were  come  from  Leicester  and  Dezfay 
to  march  witli  him  immediately,  to  assaolt  then 
ui  their  fort  at  the  bridges,  beftnne  they  had  tinn 
to  |mt  themselves  in  order,  and  re-oollect  their 
confused  souls,  after  their  chase  ;  but  the  m^ 
of  Derbv,  an  old  dull-headed  Dutchman,  said  tea 
tliousand  men  could  not  do  it,  and  would  by  no 
means  be  entreated  to  go  on,  nor  to  rtaj  one  ^ 
hmger,  but  to  stand  by  while  the  goTemor  made 
the  attempt  with  his  own  men.  He,  when  he  aav 
he  could  not  prevail,  thought  it  not  eooTeoiei^ 
at  that  time,  to  urge  his  men  beyond  their  powv, 
after  they  liad  had  a  week  of  such  aore  labour, 
and  so  much  discontented  that  he  could  not  eSest 
his  desire,  he  drew  back  his  ordnance  into  thi 
castle.  Here  his  women,  while  the  men  were  all 
otherwise  employed,  liad  provided  him  as  large  a 
supfier  as  the  time  and  present  condition  would 
permit,  at  which  he  entertained  all  the  strangely 
and  his  own  officers  and  gentlemen. 

There  was  a  large  room,  which  was  the  chapd, 
in  the  castle  :  this  they  had  filled  full  of  prisoner^ 
besides  a  vory  bad  prison,  which  waa  no  betltf 
tlian  a  dungeon,  called  the  Lion's  Den ;  and  tki 
new  Captain  Palmer,  and  another  niimster,  haviig 
nothing  else  to  do,  walked  up  and  down  the  easth 
yard,  insulting  and  beating  the  poor  prisonersaathflj 
were  brought  up.  In  the  encounter,  one  of  tkt 
Derby  captains  was  sUin,  and  five  of  onr  OMi 
hurt,  who  for  want  of  another  surgeon,  were 
brought  to  the  governor's  wife,  and  she  hafim 
some  excellent  balsams  and  plasters  in  her  doii^ 
with  the  assistance  of  a  gentleman  that  had  sone 
skill,  dressed  all  their  wounds,  whereof  some  wsie 
dangerous,  being  all  shots,  with  snch  good  succeai^ 
tluU  they  were  all  well  cured  in  convenient  timef. 
After  our  hurt  men  were  dreseed,  as  she  stood  at 
her  chamber  door,  seeing  three  of  the  prisoneit 
sorely  cut,  and  carried  down  bleeding  into  thi 
Lion's  Den,  she  desired  the  marshal  to  hring 
them  in  to  her,  and  bound  up  and  dressed  their 
wimnds  abio  :  wliich  while  she  waa  doing,  Captaii 

t  The  reader  will  remember  that  the  mother  of  li& 
Hutchinson  had  patroniwd  and  a«iated  Mr  Walter  RaWlh. 
when  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  in  his  chymioal  ezpcrimaftk 
and  had  acquired  a  little  knowledge  of  medicine ;  whelhir 
her  daughter  had  obtained  inieructiuaB  from  her  molbtf, 
or  the  mother  henelf  was  here  (fur  die  peetad  the  Istiw 
part  of  her  life  with  her  daughter,  and  died  in  her  hooit  it 
Owthorpe),  is  uncertain.— Sin.  Hutchiaaon  waa  certals^ 
an  oztrsordtnary  woman,  and  this  is  not  one  of  the  ImI 
singular,  nor  lesit  smiable,  initeninw  of  it. 
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r  Mme  in  uid  told  her  his  soul  abhorred  to 
•fiiToor  to  the  enemies  of  €rod  ;  she  replied, 
1  done  notlung  but  what  she  thought  was 
tj  in  humanity  to  them,  as  fellow-creatures, 
eDemSes :  but  he  was  very  ill  satisfied  with 
id  with  the  goTemor  presently  after,  when 
leinto  a  la^  room  where  a  very  great 
was  prepared,  and  more  room  and  meat 
;iwata,to  fill  up  which,  the  governor  had 
9  one  Mr.  Mason,  one  of  the  prisoners,  a 
giood  foshion,  who  had  married  a  relation  of 
1  was  brought  up  more  in  fury,  than  for  any 
of  guilt  in  him,  and  I  know  not  whether 
'  mte  others  the  governor  had  called  to 
rith  them  ;  for  which  Captain  Palmer  bel- 
kmdly  against  him,  as  a  favourer  of  malie- 
uid  eai^iers.  Who  could  have  ihoueht 
dW,  zealous  man,  who  could  scarce  eat  his 

m  grief  to  see  the  enemies  of  God  thus 
sd,  should  have  after  entered  into  a  con- 
r  against  the  governor,  with  those  very 
amnoB,  who  now  so  much  provoked  his 
Sot  the  governor  took  no  notice  of  it,  though 
the  very  soldiers  a  muttering  against  him 
I  wife,  for  these  poor  humanities. 

next  day,  the  neighbour  forces  returned 

Col.  Thomhagh  halving  lost  the  most  of 
lip,  went  to  London  to  get  another ;  Captain 
rtaid  at  Nottingham  with  hb,  where  intel- 
I  being  given  that  the  cavaliers  intended  to 
I  themselves  of  Broxtow  and  WooUerton, 
ntlemen's  houses  within  two  miles  a-piece 
ing^iam.  Captain  Palmer  was  sent  with  the 
ider  of  his  men  to  keep  Broxtow  house,  and 
vemor's  captain-lieutenant  with  his  com- 
» WooUerton.  The  governor,  at  Nottingham, 
ip  the  Line  bridge  to  prevent  the  cavaliers 
[  suddenly  that  way  into  the  town  ;  then  he 
1  up  the  lanes  next  the  csstle,  and  cut  up 
hedges,  that  were  dangerous  to  make  ap- 
es to. the  castle,  and  having  the  experience 

misdiief  of  it,  polled  down  St.  Nicholas 
li  by  the  advice  of  the  committee.* 
Mntly  after  the  cavaliers  were  gone  out  of  the 
■ome  naughty  people,  set  on  by  them,  fired 
wUf  but  it  was  quenched  without  burning 
two  or  three  houses  ;  yet  for  a  fortnight 
BT  it  was  perpetually  attempted,  fire  bemg 

hay-bams  and  other  combustible  places, 
«h  that  the  women  were  forced  to  walk  by 
a  i^ght  to  prevent  the  burning,  which  the 
tteeperoeivinff  to  be  attempted  by  the  insti- 
of  the  Newanc  gentlemen,  they  wrote  them 
luit  if  tiiey  for^ide  not  their  instruments, 
indh  as  one  house  were  fired,  they  would 


,  in  Deering's  History  of  Nottinghun,  that  this 
pulled  down  by  Col.  Hutchinson,  and  the 
rrlsdfo  Owthorpe;  which  last  was  at  that  time 
lie,  the  enemy  being  in  possession  of  the  Vale  of 
iDd  the  ways  to  it.  And  moreover,  the  church  at 
•  was,  as  Deering  In  another  place  observes,  too 
eootsln  them.  In  Throsby's  edition  of  Thoroton, 
rlEi  that  neither  Deering  nor  Thoroton  were  pro- 
ifuainted  with  the  oircnmstancee  of  that  aifair ; 
that  in  digging  near  the  foundation  of  the 
(for  the  church  has  been  rebuilt),  a  bell 
id.  evidently  broken  to  pieces  at  the  demolition  of 
^;  probably  by  the  cannon-shot  which  was  sent 
r  to  M^or  Cartwright's  message.  The  situation 
horeh  was  both  very  near  to  the  castle,  and  on  a 
hdkht. 


fire  all  the  cavaliers'  houses  near  them.  The 
gentlemen  returned  them  a  scornful  letter,  ftiU  of 
taunts  and  disdain,  but  after  that  no  more  houses 
were  attempted  with  fire. 

The  Derby  soldiers,  when  they  returned  home, 
being  asked  why  they  left  the  cavaliers  at  the 
bridges  unassaulted,  made  answer,  they  would 
have  beaten  them  out,  but  the  governor  would 
not  lend  them  a  piece  of  ordnance  out  of  his 
castle ;  which  false  report,  when  the  governor 
heard,  piqued  him  heartily,  being  so  notorious  a 
lie  ;  for  he  drew  down  two  pieces  of  ordnance, 
and  could  not  entreat  them  but  to  stand  by,  while 
he  attempted  it  with  his  ovm  men ;  but  their 
Major  Molanus,  being  an  old  soldier,  discouraged 
our  soldiers,  and  told  them,  it  was  a  vain  and 
impossible  attempt  For  this  cause,  the  governor 
resolved  he  would  set  upon  it  alone,  whenever  it 
was  seasonable;  and  watching  an  opportunity,  he 
soon  took  it,  at  a  time  when  intelligence  was 
brought  him,  that  all  the  forces  Newark  could 
send  forth,  were  gone  upon  a  design  into  Lincoln- 
shire. Then,  on  the  Lord's  dav,  under  colour  oi 
hearing  a  sermon  at  the  great  church  in  the  town, 
he  went  thitlier,  and,  after  sermon,  from  the 
steeple,  took  a  view  of  the  fort  at  the  bridges, 
no  one  perceiving  his  design  but  his  engineer, 
who  was  with  him,  and  took  a  full  survey  of 
Hackej^s  works.  Then,  after  supper,  he  called 
the  committee  together,  and  communicated  his 
intentions  to  them,  which  they  approved  of.  So  all 
that  night  he  spent  in  preparations  against  the  next 
morning  ;  he  sent  away  orders  to  the  horse  and 
foot  that  lay  at  Broxtow  to  come  to  him  in  the 
morning  by  eieht  of  tlie  clock,  with  all  the  pioneers 
they  could  gather  up  in  the  country  ;  he  sent  into 
the  town,  and  caused  all  the  pioneers  there  to  be 
brought  up,  under  pretence  of  making  a  breastwork 
before  the  castle  gates,  and  pretending  to  set  them 
upon  the  platforms,  caused  all  the  cannon  baskets 
to  be  filled,  which  he  intended  for  roUine  trenches. 
All  things,  betimes  in  the  morning,  bemg  gotten 
into  perfect  readiness,  and  so  discreetly  ordered, 
that  the  enemy  had  no  notice  from  any  of  their 
friends  in  town,  nor  knew  anything  of  uie  design  ; 
till  it  was  readv,  the  governor,  about  eleven  of 
the  clock  on  Monday  morning,  marohad  out,  | 
although  the  weather  at  tliat  time,  being  veiy  j 
tempestuous  and  rainy,  seemed  to  have  combined  , 
with  his  enemies  and  withstood  the  attempt ;  but 
the  soldiers  were  rather  animated  than  dis- 
couraged, thinking  that  difficulties,  after  they 
were  vanquished,  would  increase  their  glory.  So 
when  the  ugly  storm  had,  three  or  four  hours, 
wasted  itself  in  its  fury  on  tliem,  it  fell  at  their 
feet,  and  no  more  envious  clouds  obscured  the 
cheerful  hce  of  heaven,  so  long  as  they  continued 
in  the  field.  The  rovemor's  own  company  marched 
through  the  meadows  and  gave  the  alarm  to  tlia 
enemy's  foot,  while  Mr.  George  Hutchinson's  com- 
pany went  through  the  hines  to  gain  a  nook 
which  was  very  advantageous  for  the  approaches 
of  our  men,  and  which  they  easily  possessed  them- 
selves of,  and  then  advancing,  planted  their  colours 
within  musket-shot  of  the  fort.  Although  they 
planted  so  many  colours,  the  governor  had  but 
eight-score  foot,  and  a  hundred  horse,  in  all  that 
went  with  him  out  of  the  castle,  but  he  set  the 
pioneers  fairly  among  them  to  make  the  bettar 
show. 
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When  th€  oolours  were  tliuii  pUint«*d,  the  pio- 
iieeru  were  set  tu  wurk  tu  cuKt  up  a  bn^ast-work, 
and  being  left  in  a  safe  pcwture  with  the  inferior 
ofticem,  the  governor  and  his  brother  went  up  to 
the  CAHtle  to  order  the   drawing  down   of  the 
ordnance  :  meanwhile  tlie  cavaliers  sallied  out  of 
their  fort  to  gain  the  colours,  at  whose  approach 
all  the  pioneers  ran  away  from  their  works,  but 
the  soldiers  kept  their  ground  and  their  colours, 
and  beat  back  the  enemy  into  their  own  fort, 
killing  some  of  them,  whereof  two  were  left  dead 
before  our  men,  whom  they  thought  it  not  safe  to 
earry  off.    Our  horse  meeting  the  flying  pioneers, 
brought  them  back  again  to  their  works,  which 
they    continued   all    that    day,    and    the    cava- 
liers  attempted  no  more  sallies.     At  evening  the 
ordnance  were  brought  down  and  planted  within 
uiuaket-shot  of  tlie  fort,  and  then  tlie  governor 
despatched  a  messenger  to  Derby  to  tell  Sir  John 
Gel  I,  if  he  pleased  to  send  any  of  his  men,  they 
might  come  and  see  the  fort  taken.     Accordingly 
on  Tuesday  the  Dutch  major  came,  with  about 
six-score  foot  and  dragoons.     Hani  by  the  fort, 
at  tlie  bridges,  at  that  side  our  men  approached, 
there  were  two  houses  full  of  coals,  into  which,  if 
the  cavaliers  had  put  any  men,  they  might  have 
done  much  mischief  to  the  aHailaiits  ;  wherefore 
the  governor  sent  two  or  three  soldiers,  who  very 
boldly  wont  almost  under  their  works  and  fired 
them  both,  by  the  light  of  which,  boming  all  night, 
the  govcmor^s  men  wrought  all  that  night  in  their 
trenches,  and  cut  a  trench  in  the  meMOwa,  some 
c»f  them  calling  to  the  cavaliers  in  the  fort,  and 
keeping  them  m  abusive  replies,  one  upon  another, 
while  tlie  pioneers  carried  on  tlieir  works  ;  the 
governor  and  his  brother,  and  all  the  other  officers 
continuing  all  night  in  the  trenches  with  them, 
they  behaved  themselves  so  cheerfully,  that  the 
governor  gave  them   the  next  morning  twenty 
pounds,  and  they  had  very  good  drink  and  provi- 
sions brought  them  out  of  the  garrison,  which  much 
encouraged  them,  but  tlie  governor's  presence 
and  alacrity  among  them  much  more.     When 
the  Derby  men  came  on  Tuesdav,  the  Dutch  major 
came  down  to  the  trenches,  and  told  the  governor 
that  he  wondered  he  would  attempt  the  fort,  for 
it  was  unpregnablo,  and  therefore  much  dissuaded 
him  from  going  on,  and  said  he  and  his  men 
would  return.    The  governor  told  him  he  and  the 
soldiers  with  him   were  resolved  to  leave  their 
lives  rather  than  their  attempt,  and  if  they  failed 
for  want  of  seconding  by  that  force  which  was 
sent  wiUi  him  to  their  assistance,  let  the  blame 
lie  on  him.     When  the  Defby  officers  saw  him  so 
resolute  to  persist,  they,  after  much   dissuasion 
and  dispute,  determined  to  stay,  and  the  officers 
went  up  with  the  governor  to  supper  in  the  castle; 
the  soldiers  to  (quarters  provided  for  them  in  the 
town  :  but  after  supper,  the  governor  went  donn 
again,  and  stayed  all  night  in  the  trenches  with 
his  men,  and  left  them  not  as  long  uh  they  stayed 
there,  but  only  to  fetch  down  what  was  necessary 
for  them.     He,  his  brother,  and  all  the  officers, 
were  every  night  with  them,  and  made  them  con- 
tinue their  custom  of  railing  at  each  other  in  the 
dark,  while  they  carried  on  their  approaches. 
There  was  in  the  Trent  a  little  piece  of  ground, 
which,  by  damming  up  the  water,  the  cavaliers 
had  made  an  island  ;  while  some  of  the  soldiers 
jield  them  in  talk^  others  on   Wednesday  night  I 


cut  the  sluice,  and  by  break  of  day  on  Thnnday 
morning  had  pitched  two  colours  in  the  iihiid, 
within  carbine-shot  of  the  fort,  and  the  govenkot^ 
company  had  as  much  advanced  their  approach 
on  the  other  side.    When  they  in  the  fort  saw,  ia 
the  morning,  how  the  assailants  had  advaneedy 
while  they  were  kept  secure  in  talk  all  the  aighl, 
they  were  extremely  mad,  and  swore  like  derQ^ 
which  made  the  governor  and  his  men  great  spurt; 
and  then  it  was  believed  they  in  the  ftirt  began  to 
think  of  flight ;  which  the  besiegera  not  ezpectiB|^ 
still  oontinuiHl  their  approaches,  and  that  day  got 
forty  yards  nearer  in  the  isknd  and  on  the  other 
side.    Although  Sir  John  Cell's  men  came  bat 
on  Tuesday,  on  Thursday  the  seeond  mtfngir 
came  from  him  to  call  them  back.   The  covemor 
entreated  them  to  stay  that  night  and  keep  thi 
trenches,  while  his  men    refreshed   themselva^ 
which  they  did  ;  but  his  men  would  not  go  out  cf 
their  trenches  but  slept  there  to  fit  themoelvetfv 
the  assault  which  the  governor  had  resolved  ia  tbi 
morning,  and  for  that  purpooe,  after  he  had  kft 
them  with  all  things  provided  in  their  trendba% 
he  went  to  the  castle  to  ne  the  !lre4Mdls  airi 
other  neoessaries  for  the  aaauilt  faconght  do«% 
and  at  three  in  the  morning  came  with  them,  wha 
the  soldiers  told  him  the  oavaliera  in  the  fart  hid 
for  two  hours  left  off  shooting.    He  tiiit  warn 
soldiers  then  to  the  work-aides  to  diaeofver  «lHt 
this  meant ;  but  thev,  perceiving  the  plaoe  emp^, 
went  in  and  found  thatall  the  gairiaoa  was  tfmm 
away,  and  had  left  behind  them  foor-«oofo  tha% 
a  hundred  loads  of  ooala,  twenty  quarten  of  utit 
much  hay,  a  great  deal  of  plundered  lead,  and  a 
fort  so  strong,  that  if  they  had  had  such  eonngev 
became  men  of  their  profession,  they  wonld  nenr 
have  quitted  it  They  left  all  their  works  atandia^ 
and  only  broke  up  two  arches  of  the  Trent  bridga 
to  hinder  the  governor's  men  from  following  thok 
Their  flight  was  by  that  means  seciirBd,  the  rinr 
being  so  out  that  the  horse  oonld  not  ford  ovtf. 
Mr.  George  Hutchinson  and  his  eompany  wen 
appointed  to  possess  and  keep  the  fort  at  thi 
bridges,  which  he  did ;  and  tne  next  wedc  the 
gamaon  kept  a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  !• 
God  for  this  success  and  the  mercy  in  it.  wherskj 
all  their  men  were  preserved,  notwitnatandiag 
their  very  bold  adventures,  so  tluit  nut  oneof  tfc«i 
was  slain,  and  but  four  of  them  wounded,  wbenrf 
three  wero  so  slightly  hurt,  that  they  letiunrf 
again  next  day  into  the  field.    To  inereaae  tbdr 
thanks  to  God,  news  was  brought  them  tM 
the  same  week,  the  forces  that  went  out  froa 
Newark  joined  with  Hendenon's  had  received  a 
great  overthrow  by  Cromwell,  and  ray  lord  Ntv* 
castle  had  been  forced  to  raise  hia  siege  of  HvU 
with  great  loss  and  dishonour.    Some  time  aftir 
the  bridge  was  recovered,  the  horse  went  fatk 
and  brought  in  some  oxen  of  Mr.  John  WoudV,  a 
iustice  of  the  county,  disaffected  to  the  parlianMBli 
but  not  in  action  against  them.     He,  folluwiiif 
his  oxen,  came  to  the  governor,  and,  after  he  kM 
dequttched  his  business,  told  him  how  Mr.  Sattua 
would  have  once  employed  him  on  a  meoaage,  it 
offer  the  governor  anv  terms  he  would  ask  tkt 
king,  to  come  over  to  his  side  and  deliver  up  Ike 
castle  to  his  use.     Mr.  Wood  told  him,  aoeh  a 
message  might  not  obtain  credit,  anle«  he  had 
some  propositions  in  writing;  whereupon  be  caDcd 
for  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  that  he  ahonld  oflcr  tki 
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gofwaoTp  if  hm  woold  resign  his  castle,  not  only 
to  be  received  into  favour,  but  to  have  what 
rewmrd  of  honour,  money,  or  command,  himself 
wonkl  pioponnd ;  which  paper,  wlien  Mr.  Wood 
vseahodv  Sir  Richard  Biron  came  in,  and 
Svtton  toM  hfan  the  boaineas ;  to  which  Sir 
he  beiiBTod  H  wooM  not  take 
far  he  hiiaiiilf  lid  made  die  like  offen  to 

* :  wlrieh  Mr.  Wood  heaiv 
;e  theemidoyment,  bat  the 
made  him  declare  the  story  to  two  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

The  governor  not  growing  secure  by  successes, 
wan  but  atiired  up  to  more  active  preparations  for 
the  defenee  of  the  place  he  had  undertaken ;  and 
hnTing  a  very  ingenious  person,  Mr.  Hooper, 
who  wan  his  engineer,  and  one  that  understood  all 
kind  of  operations,  in  ahnost  all  things  imagin- 
able, they  procured  some  saltiietre-men  and  otJior 
ncee— ary  Ubourers,  and  act  up  the  making  of 
fiowder  and  mateh  in  the  castle,  both  which  they 
made  very  good ;  they  also  cast  mortar  pieces  in 
^le  town,  anid  finished  many  other  inventions  for 
defenee  of  the  place.  The  governor  also 
a  mount  near  the  castle  to  be  bulwarked, 
made  a  platform  for  ordnance,  and  raised  a 
work  before  the  eastle  gates  to  keep  off 
^ipproaehea,  and  made  a  new  in-work  in  the  fort 
at  the  bridgesu 

Sir  Tbomaa  Fairfiuc,  being  overmastered  in  the 
aiorth  by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle's  great  army, 
aikar  hb  lather  waa  retired  into  Hull,  came  with 
that  were  left  him  into  tlie  Vale  of 
V  and  so  visited  Nottingham  castle,  where 
fae  and  the  commanders  that  were  with  him,  con- 
sidering of  what  advantage  it  was  to  the  parlia- 
ment to  keep  that  place,  bv  reason  of  the  commo- 
<iio—  situation  of  H,  and  the  pass  which  might  be 
there  maintained  between  the  north  and  south, 
mad  the  happy  retreat  it  might  afford  to  their 
aofftbem  foroe^  he  very  much  pressed  the  go- 
Tenior  and  the  committee  to  raise  all  the  force 
tiMj  eonldp  oAnring  arms  and  commissions  for 
thtm:  especially  he    pm«ed   the  governor   to 
eompUte  a  regiment  for  himself,  which  at  that 
time  he  would  not  accept,  liecaiise  Colonel  Pierre- 

r\  had  not  yet  declared  wlmt  he  would  do  with 
Rgtment.  The  Colonel  w»»  then  at  Derby, 
whithw  some  of  his  officers  going  to  him  to  know 
they  should  do,  he  dismissed  them;  yet 
to  town,  he  gave  out  strange  envious 
and  behaved  himself  so  disingenuously 
ts  tbo  governor,  that  lie  had  just  cause  to  have 
no  more  rsgard  for  him,  and  being  again  impor- 
tnnsd  fay  Sir  Thonus  Fairfax,  he  received  a 
fumiiiiasiom*  to  raise  a  regiment  of  twelve  him- 
drcd.  He  presently  recruited  his  own  companies, 
and  began  to  raise  more :  Mr.  George  Hutchinson 
eis  his  Uentenant-colonel,  and  one  Mr.  Widmer- 
poole  his  major ;  there  was  a  company  raised  by 
sns  Captain  Wright;  there  remained  a  broken 
pieee  of  Col.  Pierrepont's  company,  and  Captain 
i^onlton,  who  had  been  their  captain-lieutenant, 
biiae  dismiased  by  the  colonel,  had  a  new  coni- 
iJMwn  nnd^  the  governor  for  a  company ;  when 
those  soldiers  of  Col.  Pierrepont's  not  knowing 
viiat  to  do,  it  was  determined  at  a  council  of 


•Thii  is  tfavMeond Instance  of  attemptinirrnl.  Hutchln- 
Mi^ldslilj,  bat  tbe  most  remarkable  one  will  be  fjund 


war  of  strangers,  whereof  Sir  William  Fairfas 
was  president,  that  they  should  list  under  Capt. 
Poulton.  Sir  William  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
both  of  them,  when  the  governor  made  aeniple  ol 
nassing  bv  CoL  Pierrepont,  assured  him  tliat  they 
bad  inteliigenee  given  them,  iu  the  north,  of  his 
imenthm  to  deliver  Nottinglmm  to  the  king. 

About  tbb  tune,  Oiadwick,  the  deputy  recorder 
of  Nottingham,  and  one  of  the  committee,  came 
to  Nottingham,  from  whence  he  went  av«*ay,  when 
the  soldiers  were  all  drawn  out,  and  all  that  were 
fearful  went  to  other  phuses  to  secure  themselves. 
This  fellow,  being  sent  of  a  message  to  the  Lord 
Fairfax,  general  of  the  north,  had  received  letters 
of  credence  from  the  committee ;  but  instead  of 
prosecuting  their  business,  which  was  to  have 
procured  some  force  from  my  lord,  to  help  keep 
the  place,  when  my  Lord  Newcastle  was  daily 
expected  to  come  against  it,  he  procured  himself 
a  commi88i<in  for  a  rc;;iment,  and  a  joint  com- 
mission for  himself  and  Col.  Pierrepont  to  be 
Sovemors  of  the  town  and  castle.  The  last  he 
ept  ver}'  private ;  tlie  first  he  bragged  of  as  a 
thing,  whiuli  my  lord,  considering  his  great 
abilities,  would  netnls  enforce  uiK>n  him.  In  exe- 
cution of  this,  he  raised  seven  men,  which  were 
his  menial  servants,  went  into  Staffordshire,  pos* 
sessed  a  jNipist's  iiue  house,  and  fired  it  to  run 
away  by  the  light,  when  the  enemy  was  thirty 
miles  off  from  it,  and  cheated  the  country  of  uay  for 
1  know  not  how  many  hundred  men :  for  which,  if 
he  had  not  stolen  away  in  the  night,  he  had  been 
stoned  ;  and  as  his  wife  passed  through  the  towns, 
she  was  in  danger  of  her  life,  the  women  flinging 
scalding  water  after  her.  But  before  this,  he 
came  to  Nottingliam  at  the  time  the  governor 
raise<I  his  regiment,  and  coming  up  to  tlie  castle, 
behaved  himself  somewhat  insolently,  and  cast 
out  mysterious  wonls  of  his  authority;  the  go- 
vernor set  on  a  person  to  find  out  his  meaning,  to 
whom  he  showed  a  commission  he  had  privately 
obtained  some  four  months  before,  for  himself  and 
Col.  Pierrepont  to  be  joint  governors  of  the 
county,  town,  and  castle ;  but  neither  now  did  he 
declare  this  to  any  of  the  committee,  but  only 
made  some  private  brags  in  the  town,  that  be 
would  shortly  come  and  take  order  for  the  safety 
of  the  place,  and  so  went  out  of  town  again. 
The  governor  acquainted  the  committee  with  this, 
who  seemed  to  have  great  indignation  at  it,  and 
wrote  immediately  to  Mr.  Milliugton,  burgess 
of  the  town  of  Nottingham,  to  have  the  govern- 
ment of  tlie  castle  confirmed  on  Col.  Hutchinson 
by  authority  of  parliament.  Mr.  Salisbury,  their 
secretary,  had  also  put  in  the  government  of  the 
town,  hut  Col.  Hutchinson  caused  him  to  put  it 
out ;  and  the  governor,  being  informed  that  Col. 
Pierrepont,  at  London,  was  labouring  to  obtain  a 
regiment,  and  to  be  sent  down  as  governor  of  tlie 
town,  for  the  more  speedy  despatch  sent  his  own 
chaplain  with  the  committee's  letters  to  Londou, 
and  sent  other  letters  of  his  own  to  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  to  acquaint  him  how  Chadwick  had 
abused  my  lord,  his  father,  in  the  surreptitioua 
procurement  of  tliis  dormant  commission,  which, 
during  all  the  time  of  danger,  had  lain  asleep  in 
his  pocket,  and  now  was  mentioned  as  a  thing 
whereby  he  might,  when  he  would,  take  that  phice 
out  of  Col.  Hutchinson's  liands,  which  he  had  with 
so  many  labours  and  dangers  preser^-ed,  by  God's 
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bleaaing,  for  the  parliament's  service ;  he  there- 
fore desired  a  commission  for  the  castle  only. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Allsop  came  to  London,  he  was 
immediately  despatched  a^in  to  Nottingham,  with 
an  order  of  parliament,  dated  November  20,  164H, 
for  Col.  Hutchinson  to  be  governor  both  of  the 
town  and  castle  of  Nottingham,  with  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  good  service  he  had  done,  in 
preserving  the  pUtce,  and  Mr.  Millington  said  he 
should  likewise  have  a  commission  from  the  Elarl 
of  Essex.  At  Leicester,  Mr.  Allsop  met  letters, 
directed  to  the  governor,  from  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
wherein  was  a  commission  enclosed  from  his  father, 
then  general  of  all  the  north,  for  the  government  of 
both  tlie  town  and  castle.  These  coming  both 
togetlier,  although  the  general  and  the  parliament 
had  added  the  government  of  the  town  to  that  of 
the  castle,  as  more  honour  to  him.  Colonel  Hut- 
chinson was  for  many  reasons  much  troubled  at 
it,  among  which  these  were  some  of  his  considera- 
tions.— (irst,  it  was  almost  all  malignants,  there 
being  scarce  a  man  left  tliat  was  to  be  confided  in, 
except  those  who  were  already  listed  into  the  castle. 
Secondly,  they  were  not  so  much  open  professed 
enemies,  a8close,hypocritical,  false-hearted  people, 
amongst  whom  were  some  leading  eminent  men, 
so  subtle  in  their  malignity,  tliat  though  their 
actions  were  most  prejudicial  to  the  public  service, 
yet  did  they  cast  such  cunning  specious  pretences 
over  them  of  public  good,  that  even  the  most  up- 
right men  of  the  garrison  were  often  seduced  by 
tl^r  fair  colours.  Thirdly,  the  most  reUgious  and 
best  people  were  so  pragmatical,  tliat  no  one  act, 
nor  scarcely  word,  could  pass  without  being 
strictly  arraigned  and  judged  at  the  bar  of  every 
common  soldier's  discretion,  and  thereafter  ceu- 
sured  and  exclaimed  at.  Fourthly,  the  townsmen 
being  such  as  had  lived  free  and  plentifully  of 
themselves,  could  not  subject  themselves  to  govern- 
ment, but  were  so  saucy,  so  negligent,  and  so  mu- 
tinous, that  the  most  honourable  person  in  theworid 
could  expect  nothing  but  scandal, reproach,  and  in- 
gratitude for  the  pa}inent  of  his  greatest  merit ; 
and  this  the  worthy  governor  found  sufficiently  from 
them.  Lastly,  the  few  g(K>d  men  were  so  easily 
blown  up  into  causeless  suspicions  and  jealousies, 
and  there  were  so  many  malignant  whispers  daily 
spread  abroad  of  every  one  m  office,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  man  so  worthily  to  demean 
himself,  but  that  a  jealous  misconstruction  of 
some  inconsiderable  trifle  was  enough  to  blast  the 
esteem  of  all  his  actions,  though  never  so  pious  and 
deserving ;  and  of  all  things  in  the  world,  nothing 
was  so  contrary  to  the  governor's  cl(>ar  and  gene- 
rous heart,  as  a  base  and  causeless  jealousy  of 
him.  But  notwithstanding  these  and  many  other 
reasons,  such  as  the  unprofitable  expense  of  his  time, 
estate,  and  labours,  w-here  he  should  reap  neither 
glory  nor  advantage  to  himself,  he  considered, 
that  since  he  had  rather  declined  than  sought  the 
enlargement  of  his  power  and  command,  and  that 
the  parliament  and  generals  had,  at  such  a  distance, 
beeo  moved  to  put  it,  unsought  for,  upon  him,  it 
was  a  work  which  God  called  him  to,  and  that 
the  Lord,  who  set  him  into  the  employment,  would 
conquer  all  the  difficulties.  Iior  the  unjust 
thoughts  or  reports  of  men  or  their  ungrateful 
returns,  he  was  as  much  above  the  grief  of  that, 
as  the  vain-glory  of  mutable  popuhur  applause, 
it  was  in  all  tilings  his  endeavour  to  do  and  de- 


serve well,  and  then  he  never  regarded  the 
or  dispraise  of  men,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  on  a  constant  career  of  Tirtue  and 
iustice,  and  to  please  all.    It  sufficed  him,  for  hia 
inward  peace,  uiat  be  did  not  thrust  himaelf  into 
tliis  and  other  employments  for  any  popiiiar»  wn- 
bitioua,  or  advantageous  interest  of  his  own,  bn^ 
that  he  was  called  of  God,  to  the  carrying  on  oC 
the  interest  of  truth,  righteonaneaa,  and  holinew^ 
and  to  the  defence  of  his  country,  whoreiii  he  vmb 
faithful,  and  found  the   Lord's   pgrofeeetion  aaA 
glorious  presence,  not  only  in  all  be  did,  bat  in  aLE 
lie  suffered  for  him  and  from  him. 

As  soon  as  the  governor  had  received  his 
mission,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  put  it  in 
tion,  and  to  arm  and  fortify  the  town  ;  but  mjr 
Lord  Newcastle  coining  witli  all  his  forces  into 
Nottingham  and  Derbydiire,  the  governor,  by  the 
advice  of  the  committee,  forbore  to  pabliah  hii 
new  commissions,  least  tlie  enemy,  perceiving  an 
intent  to  enlarge  the  garrison,  shoald  utterly  d«- 
troy  the  town,  before  they  were  able  to  defend  it 
At  the  reading  of  his  commission  in  the  committw 
chamber,  CoL  Thomhagh  showed  much  diseoi- 
tent,  and  was  melancholy  after  it ;  whereupon 
the  governor  told  him,  that  as  he  had  not  sought 
that  enlargement  of  command,  so  if  any  of  tMB 
thought  themselves  abridged  by  it,  or  any  othsi 
inconvenience  to  the  public  service,  he   woaM 
resign  it,  and  never  make  use  of  his  commiMnn 
The  colonel  answered,  with  much  kindneei,  OM 
he  only  wondered  how  the  town  came  to  be  adiM» 
when  they  only  wrote  for  the  castle,  but  he  wma  writ 
satisfied  with  it,  and  forced  himself  to  a 
content,  though  the  truth  is  he  had  some 
tion,  but  not  malice,  to  the  eovemor ;  and         ^ 
of  a  nature  a  little  jealous  and  easy  to  be  wrougli 
upon,  the  wicked  enemies  of  tlie  cause  endeavoar- 
eu  what    they  could  to  insinuate  into  him,  and 
work  disaffection  and  division  between  these  two 
gentlemen,  who  were  the  most  faithftil,  unbiassed, 
and  zealous  champions  of  the  public  interest  fai 
their  country.    But  after  Col.  Thomhagh  had  beta 
wrought  up  to  declare  discontent,  there  were  many 
odd  passages,  by  which  otliers  also  of  the  committee, 
who  durst  not  before  reveal  their  euTions  heniii, 
showed  themselves  displeased;  whereupon, -whan 
they  were  all  together,  the  governor,  who  hatad 
secret  heart-boilings,  spoke  to  them,  and  told  tho^ 
that  their  carriages,  since  the  commission  caaM  to 
him,  did  manifest  their  dissatisfaction  in  it,  and  if 
they  would  deal  ingenuously  with  him  and  lei  him 
know  it,  as  he  had  not  sought  the  additioual  »• 
vemment  of  the  town,  so  he  would  never  undertakn 
it,  if  they  had  any  jealousies  that,  unknown  to  them, 
he  procured  it  for  himself,  and  closely  sought  alWr 
the  enlargement  of  his  own  power  by  the  abridge 
ment  of  theirs ;  he  assured  them  he  was  moth  mis» 
taken,  and  tliat  neither  to  Mr.  Millington,  nor  Bk 
Thomas  Fairfax,  had  he  mentioned  anything  mora 
than  the  government  of  the  castle  ;  for  that  of 
the  town  he  rejoiced  not  in  it,  but  looked  upon  it 
as  a  great  burthen  ;  yet  since  it  was  conferred  as 
an  honour  upon  him,  he  should  not  decline  serving 
thein  therein  that  had  thought  him  worthy  of  i^ 
except  it  gave  distaste  to  any  of  thoee  ptcseut ; 
which  if  it  did,  he  would  esteem  it  an  oblintioB» 
if  they  would  but  declare  it  before  he  puUiilisd 
his  commission.    They  all  unauimonalv  rsplis^ 
tliey  were  not  only  contented,  but  exceedingly  wtll 
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Bed  in  it.  Then  the  governor  told  them,  if 
were  real,  as  they  pi*ofesBed,  he  should  ex- 
their  ready  aud  free  concorrencc  with  him 
I  affairs  tending  to  the  public  service,  and  in 
0  eourses  he  should  apply  himself  to,  for  tlie 
!  of  the  garrison  :  and  again  eamestlv  desired 
ip  if  they  had  any  dislikes,  either  of  him  per- 
Ujf  or  of  the  alteration  of  the  town  out  of  the 
b  it  had  been  in  the  last  year,  that  they  would 
freely  declare  it ;  for  as  he  should  take  it 
ediDg  kindly  of  them,  to  do  so  at  this  time  ; 
p  after  he  had  undertaken  the  charge,  there 
Id  be  any  thwarting  or  crossing  of  powers  and 
oaands  between  them,  he  should  not  bear  it  ; 
IS  he  should  not  stand  upon  all  punctual  nice- 
in  his  command,  so  he  would  not  be  abridged 
M  just  and  lawful  power  due  to  him  in  his 
e.  They  lall  unanimously  answered,  it  was 
'  fit  and  just  he  should  have  it,  and  they  would 
er  endeavour  to  uphold  him  in  it,  than  any 
to  retrench  it. 

ow  was  my  lord  Newcastle's  army  come  into 
byshire,  and  having  taken  some  places  there, 
tinff  was  expected  at  Derby  and  Nottingham 
a  n^e  ;  whereupon  Capt.  Palmer's  troop  was 
id  away  from  Broxtow,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
le  was  sent  away  into  Leicestershire,  except  a 
left  for  scouts,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  gone 
Lord  Newcastle's  forces  came  and  quartered 
oat  at  the  town  side,  and  in  all  the  near  tovms, 
Hastings  took  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
mon  at  Wilden  ferry.*  By  the  mercy  of 
[  the  enemy  was  restrained  from  coming  up 
be  town,  thoueh  it  lay  so  open  that  they  might 

0  eome  in  at  their  pleasure,  and  they  not  onlv 
Borably  wasted  and  plundered  the  country  all 
o^  l^t  one  of  them  told  a  malignant,  where 
unaltered,  that  that  was  their  design  in  com- 

to  thoee  parts,  to  devour  the  country.  The 
mentB  that  were  quartered  the  nearest  to 
tingiham  were  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale's  and 
,  Daere's,  who  had  been  a  familiar  acquaint- 
B  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Hutchinson's  when  he 
in  ihe  north,  and  they  loved  each  other  as 

1  aa  if  they  had  been  brothers.  Col.  Dacre 
b  a  tmmpet  to  desire  Lieutenant-colonel  Hut- 
Mon  to  send  him  a  safe  convoy,  that  he  might 
10  and  see  him,  which  he  acquainted  the  com- 
lae  withal,  and  would  have  refused,  but  that 
eammittee,  thinking  some  good  use  might  be 
le  o  it,  persuaded  him  to  suffer  him  to  come  ; 
irffingly  he  sent  him  a  ticket  under  his  hand, 
mnuig  him  to  come  and  go  safely ;  so  upon 
mday  morning  he  came,  with  about  eight 
?^  to  the  top  of  the  hill  at  Nottmgham,  and 

niMai  Ferry  was  tald  before  to  bo  in  the  poneasion  of 
ktaf**  forbes,  but  whether  that  wa«  an  anachronism, 
lai  the  thing  now  meant  was  an  hicrease  of  the  forti- 
iooa,  aad  the  placing  a  large  number  of  men  there,  it 
Mr  that  the  garrison  of  this  place  did  after  this  period 
warn  a  greater  annoyance  to  the  parliament,  and  Lord 
f  of  Oroby,  who  commanded  in  chief  the  associated 
■  of  Letoester,  Nottingham,  ^c,  attacked  and  took  it. 
Had,  m  Whitejock  says,  p.  96,  by  Sir  John  Gell,  who 
ifvsd  to  get  the  thanks  of  the  parliament  for  his  ser- 
»  hsraia,  and  for  talking  Winkfield  manor  and  Shel- 
m§aari  although,  some  time  after,  we  find  him 
IglBf  Winkfield  manor,  in  conjunction  with  Lord 
b4gh,  and  Shelford  manor  was  not  taken  nil  more 
I  two  f9mn  aft«ff  by  Cul.  iiutcummm,  a«;Ung  under  the 
lot  Hoiynts. 


from  thence  sent  his  trumpet  to  the  governor,  aa 
not  willing  to  trust  himself  without  his  leave,  to 
know  whether  he  would  permit  him  and  his  two 
servants  to  come  into  his  garriwn  to  visit  the 
lieutenant -colonel.  The  governor  sent  him  a 
ticket  for  them  to  come  in,  and  though  usually 
they  kept  no  sentinels  in  the  town,  yet  he  sent 
down  some  officers  and  soldiers  to  show  him  a 
guard  at  his  entrance.  When  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  came  to  him,  he  made  manv  endearing 
expressions  to  him,  how  much  he  rejoiced  when 
his  regiment  was  designed  for  that  place  where 
he  was,  and  how  kind  an  affection  he  retained  for 
him,  notwithstanding  their  contrary  engagements. 
Falling  into  further  discourse  of  tins,  he  said  that 
if  he  could  but  be  cx)nvinced  that  the  king  first 
entertained  papists  into  his  army,  and  that  the 
parliament  had  none  in  theirs,  he  would  never 
fight  more  on  his  side.  The  lieutenant-colonel 
told  him,  he  should  easily  be  able  to  do  that. 
^  Well,"  said  Dacre,  **  you  and  I  must  have  some 
discourse  in  private  f,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
can  satisfy  me  in  that."  Then  the  colonel  dcs&ed 
some  drink  might  be  sent  out  to  two  or  three  gen- 
tlemen, that  staid  for  him  upon  the  top  of  the 
hill ;  which  the  lieutenant-colonel  hearmg,  sent 
some  of  his  own  officers  and  soldiers  on  horse- 
back, to  fetch  them  down,  who  coming  in  all 
together  with  them,  the  town  rose  in  an  uproar 
and  came  to  the  governor  with  a  high  complaint, 
that  I  know  not  how  many  cavaliers  were  come 
into  the  town,  and  rode  up  and  down,  armed, 
threatening  the  people  to  their  great  terror.  This 
the  governor  thinking  to  be  true,  was  vexed  at  it, 
and  sent  down  an  angry  letter  to  his  brother,  re- 
quiring him  to  send  up  the  men  that  came  last 
into  the  town.  Col.  Dacre  hearing  this,  desired 
the  lieutenant-colonel  that  the  gentlemen  might 
pass*  as  they  came,  and  offered  to  go  up  himself 
and  answer  for  the  offence  they  had  given.  But 
the  lieutenant-colonel  presently  caiTied  them  all 
out  of  town,  and  came  himself  up  to  the  castle^ 
taking  it  something  unkindly  that  his  brother 
should  write  such  a  letter  to  nim,  and  worse  that 
others  should  have  suspicions  of  him  ;  so  that 
though  he  had  made  a  promise  to  dine  the  Satur- 
day following  at  Dacre's  quarters,  yet,  to  take 
away  all  offence  and  suspicions,  he  resolved  ho 
would  have  no  more  meetings  with  him,  and  to 
that  end  writ  him  a  very  civil  letter  to  excuse 
him  not  coming  ;  and  the  governor  wTit  another 
to  excuse  the  mistake,  whereupon  the  gentlemen 
were  sent  for  to  the  castle.  Dacre  returned  com- 
plimental  answers  to  them  both,  and  writ  another 
to  Capt.  Poulton,  entreating  very  earnestly  the 
lieutenant-colonel  and  Capt.  Poulton  to  come  aud 
dine  with  him  on  Wednesday,  and  desiring  the 
governor  he  might  have  tlie  honour  to  see  him. 
These  letters  bemg  commtmicated  to  the  com- 
mittee, tliey  would  fain  have  had  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  to  have  gone,  but  he  held  firm  to  his  reso- 
lution and  would  not ;  so  with  their  privity  Capt. 

t  Though  this  may  appear  somewhat  Improbable  in  a 
time  when  religious  opinions  have  so  little  effect  upon 
political  ones,  it  was  otherwise  considered  at  that  time ; 
for  nearly  at  this  same  Juncture  it  is  to  be  seen,  in  Whit»> 
lock,  page  HI,  that  Hir  K.  Oeering  did  on  this  very  aooount 
of  there  being  so  many  papists  and  Irish  rebels  entertained 
in  the  king's  army,  quit  him  and  ooine  into  the  parliamealf 
who  admitted  him  to  compositiun,  being  the  liist. 
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Poulton  only  went  toexcoae  it,  and  two  of  White's 
officers  were  sent  along  with  him,  with  charKe,  if 
they  could,  to  find  out  how  the  enemy  hty.  When 
Capt.  Poulton  came,  the  colonel  entertained  him 
very  kindly,  and  expressed  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
that  the  lieutenant-colonel  was  not  come,  and  took 
him  aside  and  told  him  that  the  governor  of  Not- 
tingham and  his  brother  had  now  an  i>pportunit7 
whereby  they  might  much  advantage  themselves, 
and  do  the  king  excellent  service.  Capt  Pooltoo 
asking  him  how,  he  said,  if  the  governor  would 
deliver  up  tiie  castle,  he  should  be  received  into 
favour,  have  the  castle  confirmed  to  him  and  his 
heirs,  have  ten  thousand  pounds  in  money,  and  be 
made  the  best  lord  in  tlie  country-.  If  the  lieute- 
nant-colonel would  deliver  up  tlie  bridges,  he 
should  have  three  thousand  pounds  and  what 
eommand  he  would  ask  iu  the  army  ;  and  offered 
Capt.  Poulton  two  thousand  pounds  to  effect  this. 
The  ca])tain  told  him,  for  his  own  part  nothing 
should  buy  him  to  such  a  villany,  and  he  believed 
the  same  of  the  govcninr  and  liis  brother,  and 
made  no  ciuestinn  but  th(*y  luul  before  been  at- 
tempted. The  colonel  told  him  he  did  not  this 
without  authority,  and  thi*reup<m  pulled  a  paper 
out  of  his  ptH'kct,  whun>iii  were  words  to  Uiis 
effect :  **  ThoM>  are  to  authorise  Col.  Dacrc  to 
treat  with  Col.  Hutchinson  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
Hutchinson  for  the  doliviTV  of  Nottingham-castle 
and  the  bridges,  and  to  make  them  large  promises, 
which  sluill  be  iK'rfonueil  by  IV.  NewceutU.^^ 
Having  showed  hnn  this  warrant,  the  coloucfl  was 
▼ei;\'  importunate  with  the  captain  to  ac<|uaint  the 
governor  and  his  hrotlior,  antl  return  their  answer 
to  him  upon  the  Friday  after,  when  \w  ofTfrefl  to 
meet  him,  if  they  would,  at  a  place  calle«l  St.  Ann's 
Well.  Capt.  Poulton  told  thct  governor  and  his 
brotluT,  and  thoy  the  eomniitt4H*,  and  hliowed 
them  very  diMlahiful  refusals  they  all  had  wnttiMi 
to  the  colonel,  and  Hi*nt  him  by  a  drum,  who  was 
not  long  gi>ne  out  of  the  garrimm  but  another 
came  from  Col.  iHien*  with  a  letti*r  to  Capt. 
Poulton,  excuHing  hiniwlf  that  he  could  not  stay 
in  his  quarters  for  him,  aoi*ording  to  appointment, 
but  aisHiring  liini  that  what  he  hail  pn)miHe<i 
should  lie  reully  jierfonuiMl.  The  governor's 
drum,  in  tlio  alMHMun*  of  Col.  Uacre,  delivered 
the  thn'O  h-ttei-s  to  Langihile,  who  writ  them 
back  a  good  civil  letter,  tluit  he  iN'lieved  my  Lord 
Newcastle  and  Dacre,  out  of  familiarity  and  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  might  have  made  these 
offers  in  kindnes«s  to  th(*ni,  but  for  his  part  he 
should  otherwise  pursue  the  king's  ser\'ii*e*. 

After  this,  the  weather  being  pretty  fair,  and 
the  moon  sliiiiing  at  that  time,  the  governor  sent 
out  a  foot  comiiany  to  iM'at  up  their  quarters,  and 
gave  them  a  fierce  alarum  tlironuhoutf  and  t^iok 
twelve  honM*s  out  of  one  of  their  stables,  which 
they  sent  home.     In  their  return,  meeting  a  great 

•  ThiH  pmimval  for  tK^trayiiiR  th«  ca«tl(>,  together  with 
thi»  rrfupyil,  io  mentioncMl  by  Whiu>lock,  p.  TV-  Mr.  Noble, 
who  id  tncntionod  in  the  prcfuco  an  harlnR  publiiihed  the 
llTCiiof  niHt  Inindred  and  thirty-ftix  rrglddes,  make*  this 
remark.  •*  that  Col.  lIutchlnMWi  hereby  lo«t  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity of  ainmuidi^iiiR  hiim«lf  and  hl^  family,  whi<:h 
doubtlcMi  they  mnat  retrrvt."  That  rery  discerning  g«i- 
tienian  it  hem  informed  that  the  Kdititr  of  thin  work,  who 
in  tho  only  rcprrM-ntativo  of  Col.  Hiit(.-hiniion  in  thoae 
kingdoinn,  ia  much  ninrr  pmiid  of  nninting  amnngMt  his 
anoeatnra  ao  firm  iind  faithful  a  |«trlot  than  tho  moat 
UluatrloOB  of  traitoia. 


body  of  horse,  they  ail  at  once  disefaargsd  vpai 
them,  and  killed  some  eiglit  of  them^  as  «e  wen 
told  in  the  morning.    AlEsr  thb  cliMrge  the  honi 
immediately  rvtreated  and  would  not  aCniid  anollMr, 
and  the  next  day  removed  their  qunrten  fothK  { 
from  the  garrison.    Then  the  governor  and  earn-  I 
mittee  sent  for  the  Nottingham  honw  hack  frai  | 
Leicester,  and  appointed  them  to  bring  five  hnndnd 
muskets  which  were  come  to  Lciceeter  lor  the 
governor.    They  came,  but  left  the  arms  hAaai 
Uiem.  Bi>8ides  tliis  the  colonel  and  all  his  rqpnMOl 
fell  into  disputes,  .tliat  the  guvemors  of  the  partis* 
ment  garrisons  had  no  command  of  the  hone  tlvt 
were  quartered  in  their  towns ;  and  bereapon  tin 
governor  was  often  prevented  of  many  opponoi- 
ties  advantageous  to  the  pnblie  service,  and  oudi 
discouraged  to  find  such  obetmctiona  fran  tke 
envious  pride  and  humour  of  those  who  rfwiH 
have  been  his  assistants  ;  but  he  bore  with  h  m 
long  as  only  hinuwlf  suffered  by  it,  and  waa  wUIih 
for  quietness*  sake  to  pass  by  many  injurioa  oAmI 
himself,  till  the  public  service  came  to  be  infinik^jr 
prejudiced  by  it.    In  the  meantiine  bo  went  m^ 
as  well  as  he  could,  through  all  difliettltiea,  ia  lb 
faithful  and  active  dischar^i^o  of  his  trust.    Ht 
called  a  committee  and  ooancil  of  war,  whcR  it 
was  put  to  the  question  and  voted  that  the  tovi 
sliould  be*  fortified  :  then  he  applied  himsctf  Is  ih» 
thing,  and  called  a  full  Hall  of  all  the  tovH,  wbt 
declared  sufficiently  their  disaffectioo  to  the  pu-  I 
liament,  but  in  such  a  subtle  wav  as  would  but 
entrapfNid  a  leas  prudent  person :  botthe  goveiadr 
overlooked  nuuiy  things  that  he  saw,  and  M^i 
use  of  all  the  advantages  thoy  gavo  him,  and  M 
not  manifest  his  resentments  of  anythdqg  whicb  i 
they  could  cloak  under  a  specious  pretenee,  hvs  i 
disadvantageuusly  soever  it  were  designed  aguMt  i 
the  (liirliament  interest.    The  whole  town  unaai-  '' 
mouHly  voUhI  that  the  phtce  should  be  fortifkil, 
except  Alderman  Drun*,  and  two  or  three  thit 
followed  him  :  then  the  governor  gave  then  ce*  | 
couraging  promises  of  his  protection  and  eartovrr 
them,  and  endeavours  to  preserve  them  with  Im 
regiment,  if  they  would  assist  in  their  own  defcace. 
The  town  being  well  satisfied,  or  at  least  nwnsinj 
BO,  (for  he  treati'd  tliem  with  that  dexterity  tkii  j 
they  could  not,  for  shame,  openly  op|MMe  hisH  I 
though  he  was  not  ignorant  that  the  cavalier  putjr  ' 
cursed  him  in  tlieir  hearts,  as  the  only  obstode  is 
their  greater  desire  of  having  declared  iliisnadiii 
on  tlio  other  si<le,)  with  general  outward  chwrftil' 
ness,  in  Cliristmas  week,  the  works  were 


About  this  time  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  being  tonutb 
into  Staffordshire,  sent  for  some  anna  be  had  kA 
in  Nottingham  castk?,and  by  the  sanw  convoy  tint  j 
went  with  them  the  governor  cot  hia  five  handR^  ' 
muskets  brought  hf rnie  from  Leicester.  Sir  Thuaw 
sent  orders  to  the  governor  to  send  him  all  the  bone 
in  the  garrison  ;  but  when  the  governor  aeqnainted 
them  with  it,  they  would  none  of  them  obey  him 
and  go,  though  Sir  Tlionubs  sent  twice  very  eancat^ 
for  them,  but  staid  in  Nottingham,  where  thqr 
would  obey  no  order  of  the  govemor^s,  aad  ^ 
doing  things  that  concerned  the  ganison  withest 
ami  against  hb  orders,  they  made  a  aad  luuflinw 
and  thwarting  of  powers,  which  the  governor  bore 
with  in  respect  to  Col.  Thomhagfa,  who  did  tfciqge 
not  so  mucn  out  of  malice  in  himself,  aa  oat  of  a 
little  emulation,  which  did  nut  dea&ray  his  kiad- 
ncsB  to  the  governor,  and  by  Uie  anbtia  ' — '—- :— 
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«f  GRptain  White,  who  wroufjbii  «p<m  his  (Mility 
to  do  tbom  thingi  which  h»  mahee  and  factious 
amhitioii  prompted  him  to  wish,  but  he  durst  not 
fciiii— If  attempt.  Ahbough  the  hone  would  not 
okaj  Sir  Thomas  Tt&cUx,  it  was  not  out  of 
cowmidies^  lor  the  men  were  very  stout  and 
«bMvlU  in  the  aenrioe,  but  only  had  the  general 
ftah  «f  aB  the  parliament  party,  that  they  were  not 

~\mt  to  eommanus,  except  thev  knew  and 
their  employment :  they  had  no  sooner 

Sir  Tliomas,  but  my  Lord  Grey  sending 
troops,  they  went  to  him  to  Melton,  which 
1m  llfed  boson  to  fortify.  The  governor,  notwith- 
flUAng  Uiese  obstacles  from  secret  enemies  and 
ii6aetory  friends,  carried  on  h\a  business  with 

Cd  sseeeos,  and  had  many  events  according  to 
Mideavours.  Among  the  rest  his  men  encoun- 
tociog  a  party  where  Col.  Frecheville  and  Sir 
Henrj  Homladc  were  in  person,  fought  them, 
kiOed  many  of  their  men,  and  took  Frecheville 
pffisooer ;  but  his  captain-lieutenant  Jamm'ot  came 
to  his  rescue  and  tned  him,  though  himself  was 
tokeo  in  his  stead  and  brought  to  Nottingham. 
Here,  alter  he  had  been  sometime  kept,  he  cor- 
rupted a  soldier,  who  disguised  and  led  him  out, 
aid  went  away  with  him.  The  man  being  a 
Freodmun,  and  a  proper  black  man,  some  would 
■eeds  report  him  to  be  Prince  Rupert,  and  there- 
■pan  raised  a  gnat  clamour  at  the  governor. 

But  before  his  escape,  upon  the  fifteentli  of 

Jsanary,  intelHsence  was  brought  that  all  the 

Inees  in  Newark  were  marched  on  a  design  upon 

Siseford  in  Lincolnshire.  The  governor  not  trust- 

ipg  that  pretence,  commanded  all  the  soldiers  and 

townnnen  to  sit  up  that  night  and  expect  them  ; 

sod  the  next  morning,  being  Tuesdav,  two  of  his 

iBloUigaioen  came  and  brought  hun  word  very 

torty  that  the  desigp  was  against  Nottingliam. 

Afko*  them  the  horse  scouts  came  in  with  the 

■0W8  of  their  approach,  the  enemy's  scouts  and 

they  having  fired  upon  each  other.    Hereupon  a 

Mrong  alarum  was  given  throughout  the  garrison, 

aad  a  foot  companv  sent  down  from  the  castle  to 

the  worics,  and  the  horse  were  there  set  with 

them  to  ^spute  the  enemy^s  entrance  into  the 

town  ;  but  the  horse  perceiving  the  enemy's  body 

Is  be  a  fntLt  one,  retreated  to  the  castle,  and  the 

feot  aeemi;  them  gone,  and  none  of  the  townsmen 

eone  forth  to  their  assistanoe,  made  also  an  orderly 

leireat  back  to  the  csstle,  in  which  there  was  not 

t  man  lost  or  wounded.      The  works  being  un- 

pirfeet  and  quitted,  were  easily  entered,  though 

4ie  cannon  that  phtyed  upon  them  fi'om  the  castle 

took  off  wholly  the  second  file  of  musketeers  that 

•Qtered  the  gates.    The  first  was  led  up  by  Lieut. 

GdL  Cartwright,  who  two  days  before  had  sent  to 

tiiB  coremor  for  a  protection  to  come  in  and  lay 

down  arms.    The  enemy  being  entered,  possessed 

thoouelves  of  St.   Peter's  Church  and  certain 

Ifeonnea  near  the  csstle,  from  whence  they  shot 

into  the  castle  yard  and  wounded  one  man  and 

killed  another,  which  was  all  tho  hurt  that  was 

done  our  men  that  day. 

The  ipovemor  was  very  angry  with  the  horse 
ibr  oommg  up  so  suddenly,  ana  stirred  them  up  to 
«neh  a  generous  shame,  that  they  dismounted,  and 
all  took  muskets  to  serve  as  foot,  with  which 
Ihcy  did  so  very  good  service,  tliat  they  exceeding 
Well  regained  their  reputations.  Having  taken 
toot  arms^  the  governor  sent  one  of  his  own  com* 


panics  with  part  of  them,  and  they  beat  the  cava- 
liers out  of  the  nearest  lanes  and  houses,  which 
they  had  possessed,  and  so  made  a  safe  way  for 
the  rest  to  sally  out  and  retreat,  as  there  should 
be  occasion. 

When  this  was  done,  which  was  about  noon,  the 
governor  sent  out  all  the  rest  of  the  horse  and 
foot  to  beat  them  out  of  the  town.  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  who  was  the  chief  comnuuider  of  all  the 
forces  there,  had  prepared  a  letter  to  send  up  to 
the  governor  to  demand  of  him  the  castle  ;  or  if 
he  would  not  deliver  it,  that  then  he  should  send 
down  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  threatening  that, 
if  they  came  not  immediately,  he  would  sack  and 
bum  the  town.  There  were,  at  that  time,  above 
a  thousand  cavaliers  in  tlie  town,  and  as  many  in 
a  body  without  the  town,  to  have  beaten  off  Derby 
and  Leicester  forces,  if  they  should  have  made 
any  attempt  to  come  in  to  the  assistance  of  their 
friends  in  Nottingham.  On  the  other  side  the 
Trent,  were  all  the  forces  Mr.  Hastings  could 
bring  out  from  his  own  garrison  and  Belvoir  and 
Wiverton,  to  force  the  bridges.  All  the  cavalier 
forces,  that  were  about  the  town,  were  about  three 
thousand.  When  Sir  Charles  Lucas  had  written 
his  letter,  he  could  find  none  that  would  undertake 
to  carry  it  to  the  castle,  whereupon  they  took  the 
mayor's  wife,  and,  with  threats,  compelled  her  to 
undertake  it;  but  just  as  she  went  out  of  the 
house  from  tliem,  she  heard  an  outcry,  that  "  the 
roundheads  were  sallying  fortli,"  whereupon  she 
flung  down  their  letter  and  ran  away  ;  and  they 
ran  as  fast  from  four  hundi'ed  soldiers,  who  came 
furiously  upon  them  out  of  the  castle,  and  surprised 
them,  while  they  were  secure  the  castle  would  not 
have  made  so  bold  an  attempt.  But  tho  govemor^a 
men  chased  them  from  street  to  street,  till  they 
had  cleared  the  town  of  them,  who  run  away 
confusedly  ;  the  first  that  went  out  shot  their 
pistols  into  the  thatched  houses  to  have  fired  them, 
but  by  the  mercy  of  God  neither  that,  nor  other 
endeavoui's  they  showed  to  have  fired  the  town,  as 
they  were  commanded,  took  effect.  Between  thuly 
and  forty  of  them  were  killed  in  the  streets,  four- 
score were  taken  prisoners,  and  abundanoe  of 
arms  were  gathered  up,  which  the  men  flung  away 
in  haste,  as  they  ran  ;  but  they  put  some  &e  into 
a  hay  bam  and  hay  mows,  and  all  other  combus- 
tible things  they  could  discern  in  their  haste,  but 
by  God's  mercy  the  town  notwithstanding  was 
preserved  from  burning.  Their  horse  faced  tho 
town  in  a  valley  where  their  reserve  stood,  while 
their  foot  marched  away,  till  towards  evening, 
and  then  they  all  drew  off.  Many  of  them  died  m 
their  return,  and  were  found  dead  in  the  woods  and 
in  the  towns  they  passed  through.  Many  of  them, 
discouraged  with  this  service,  ran  away,  and  nuuiy 
of  their  horses  were  quite  spoiled  :  for  two  miles 
they  left  a  great  track  of  blood,  which  froze  as  it 
fell  upon  the  snow,  for  it  was  such  bitter  a-eather 
that  the  foot  had  waded  almost  to  the  middle  in 
snow  as  they  came,  and  were  so  numbed  with  cold 
when  they  came  into  the  town,  that  thev  were 
fain  to  bo  rubbed  to  get  life  in  them,  and  m  that 
condition,  were  more  eager  of  fires  and  warm 
meat  than  of  plunder,  which  saved  many  men's 
goods,  and  their  security  that  did  not  believe  an 
enemy  who  had  unhandsomely,  to  speak  truth, 
suffered  them  to  enter  the  town  without  any  dis- 
pute, would  have  durst^  at  such  groat  oddsy  to 
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have  itet  upon  driving  them  out.  Indeed  no  one 
ean  believe,  but  those  that  mw  that  day,  what  a 
strange  ebb  and  flow  of  courage  and  cowardice 
there  wan  in  both  parties  that  day.  The  cavalien 
nuurched  in  with  such  terror  to  the  garrison,  and 
<9uch  gallantry,  that  they  startled  not  when  one  of 
their  leading  files  fell  before  them  all  at  once,  but 
inarched  boldly  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
friends,  under  their  enemies'  cannon,  and  carried 
such  valiant  dreadfulnees  about  them,  as  made 
very  courageous  stout  men  recoil.  Our  horse, 
who  ran  away  frighted  at  the  sight  of  their  foes, 
when  they  had  broast- works  before  them,  and  the 
advantage  of  freshneas  to  beat  back  assailants 
already  vanquished  with  the  sharpness  of  the  cold 
and  a  killing  march,  within  three  or  four  hours, 
as  men  that  thought  nothing  too  great  for  them, 
rptumed  fiercely  upon  the  same  men,  after  their 
refreshment,  when  they  were  entered  into  defen- 
sible houses.  If  it  were  a  romance,  one  should 
say  after  the  success,  that  the  heroes  did  it  out  of 
excess  of  gallantry,  that  they  might  the  better 
signalise  their  valour  upon  a  foe  who  was  not 
vanquished  to  their  hands  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  season  :  but  we  are  relating  wonders  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  must  record  this  as  such  a  one  as  is 
not  to  be  conceived,  but  by  those  who  saw  and 
shared  in  it ;  it  was  indeed  a  great  instruction, 
that  the  best  and  highest  courages  are  but  tlie  - 
beams  of  the  Almighty ;  and  when  he  withholds 
his  influence,  the  brave  turn  cowards,  fear  un- 
nerves the  most  mighty,  makes  the  most  generous 
base,  and  great  men  to  do  those  things  tliey  blush 
to  think  on  ;  when  God  again  inspires,  the  fearful 
and  the  feeble  see  no  dangers,  believe  no  difficulties, 
and  carry  on  attempts  whose  very  thoughts  would, 
at  another  time,  shiver  their  joints  like  agues. 
The  events  of  this  day  humbled  the  pride  of  many 
of  our  stout  men,  and  made  them  after  more  care- 
fully seek  God,  as  well  to  inspire  as  prosper  their 
valour  ;  and  the  governor's  luindsome  reproaches 
of  their  faults,  with  showing  them  the  way  to 
repair,  retrieved  their  straggling  spirits,  and  ani- 
mated them  to  very  wonderful  and  oonmiendable 
actions. 

The  governor  would  not  lot  his  men  pursue  the 
rear,  hut  Uiought  they  might,  in  the  night,  havo 
completed  their  day's  work,  if  they  had  fallen  into 
the  enemy's  quartern,  which  he  gave  orders  to 
the  horse  to  do  ;  but  Colonel  Thomhagh  would  not 
obey  them,  because  they  came  fn»m  him,  and  so 
lost  a  great  opportunity,  and  contented  himself 
with  praising  Grod  for  the  great  deliverance  of  the 
day,  wherein  there  was  not  one  townsman  tliat 
came  in  to  the  assistance  of  the  soldiers. 

The  next  day,  the  governor  called  the  town 
together,  represented  to  them  the  mercy  of  God 
and  the  malice  of  their  enemies,  who,  without 
regard  of  any  friends  they  had  among  them,  came 
purposely  to  fire  the  town,  which  God  alone  pre- 
served, who  having  showed  them  their  danger, 
required  they  should  be  no  longer  slothful  in  their 
own  defence,  but  to  take  arms  to  preserve  their 
families  and  houses.  He  propounded  to  them, 
that  if  thev  would  so  do,  they  should  choose  their 
own  captains.  They,  considering  the  just  reasons 
and  motives  with  which  he  urged  them,  at  length 
resolved  to  join  in  their  own  defence,  and  chose 
four  captains  ;  but  the  captains  refusing,  the  sol- 
diers that  day  went  homo  unlisted,  yet  by  the 


governor's  dexteri^  in  managinff  them,  he  at  krt 
brought  four  hundred,"  whereof  more  than  faslf 
were  high  malignants,  to  list  themselves  under  out 
Mr.  Coates,  a  minister,  an  honest  godly  man.* 
and  Mr.  Ma8on,f  an  attorney,  a  great  eavalier, 
but  a  reserved  silent  man,  who,  tor  an  aosters 
knit  of  his  brow,  and  a  grave  severe  eonntsnanee^ 
had  the  reputation  of  a  wise  man,  but  was  knowa 
to  be  disaffected  to  the  parliament,  thoogfa  enming 
enoogh  not  to  do  anything  that  miglit  ezpon  hhi 
to  sequestration.  Into  these  men's  hands  hs  psi 
arms,  and  so  ordered  them,  that  at  tbe  last  they 
grew  fiercer  in  the  servioe  than  those  who  wen 
uprightly  honest. 

The  next  month  the  Lord  Chaworth  sent  a  lettw 
to  the  governor,  acquainting  him  that  he  was  sick, 
and  desired  a  protection  to  eome  and  remain  it 
his  own  house,  m  order  to  making  bis  peaee  with 
the  pariimment,  which  proteetion  the  govarmr 
gave  him. 

The  governor  had  aoanainted  the  pailiiiwil 
with  the  late  successes,  wnerenpon  they  ordersd  « 
thousand  pounds  to  be  sent  to  uie  garrison  oat  if 
the  sequestrations  of  London,  and  the  exein  if 
the  town  to  go  to  the  payment  of  the  garrisoa ; 
but  through  Mr.  Millington's  negligent  piusecutk^ 
the  thousand  pounds  never  eamelt 

The  governor  went  on  again  socoMsftiHy  in  kii 
employment,  and  began  to  endear  himself  to  iH 
the  town  as  well  as  the  soldiery,  which  awakeoiH 
White's  sleeping  envy,  he  cast  new  plots  to  distan 
him ;  and  ftnt  made  a  motion  to  send  to  Londoi 
for  two  hundred  soldiers :  to  which  the  govenw 
answered — If  they  were  honest,  there  wete  ran 
enough  to  keep  the  garrison ;  if  thev  were  not,  to 
call  in  other  forces  was  but  to  bait  their  treachery 
with  a  greater  prize ;  and  that  to  send  for  inort 
force,  while  they  had  so  slender  maintenanee  for 
these,  was  to  increase  trouble  withoirt  any  benHit. 

The  same  afternoon  the  committee  sent  te 
governor  a  warrant  to  be  signed,  which  was  before 
subscribed  by  four  of  them.  White  in  the  frooL 
The  warrant  was  to  this  effect : 

«« TO  MR.  HOOPER, 
**  Enff infer  t\fthe  Oarriton  (^ Koftimtkcmu 

**  You  are  hereby  required  to  make  y«« 
present  appearance  to  this  committee,  thereto  giv* 
an  account  what  you  have  done  about  the  waits 
of  the  town,  and  now  far  ywi  have  proceeded  in 
them  ;  how,  and  in  what  manner,  and  by  whit 
time  you  intend  to  finish  them  ;  and  what  mats- 
rials  are  needful  for  the  finishing  of  them,  there 
being  imminent  danger  to  the  garrison." 

As  soon  as  the  governor  received  the  wnniit 
he  took  the  engineer  with  him,  and  went  to  tte 
committee,  to  whom,  said  he,  **  Gentlemen,  I  re- 
ceived just  now  such  a  strange  warrant  from  m, 

•  It  apposn  from  this  that  Mr.  ralmcr,  wmMmA 
before,  and  who  will  be  roentioiieA  move  thsn  obo»  in  Iho 
sequel,  was  not  quite  singuUr  In  taking  op  arms,  ootwltk- 
standing  his  function.  The  fsmona  preadier  Hufth  Prt«i» 
actfd  an  an  officer  of  horse.  It  was  la  thoee  days  eomam 
to  quote  the  expresston,  that  tbe  Mints  shovid  tave  tbs 
t»raiws  of  God  In  tbdr  mouths,  and  a  twe  sdnt  swwi 
in  thoir  hands  I 

fThe  same  whom,  when  pot  into  eonfltMBeat  at  Ihi 
oastle,  the  goremor  invited  to  his  table. 

X   McntioiiedbyWhltslockasfissa. 
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Hil  I  CMi  impute  it  to  nothing  but  a  picked  occa- 
OB  of  qnarreL  If  you  desire  to  question  anything 
I  tiM  fortifying  ot  the  town,  I  have  not  only 
roo^t  the  engineer,  but  am  hero  myself  to 
mmer  it :  if  there  be  money  in  his  hands,  let  him 
nr*  yoQ  an  account  of  it ;  but  concerning  the  for- 
I  conceive  he  is  only  to  be  accountable 
;  therefore,  why  this  warrant  should  be  made 
tell,  unless  purposely  to  affront  me  ;  as 
ir  that  imminent  dai^r  you  pretend,  it  is  utterly 
aknown  to  me,  and  if  tliere  be  any,  I  ought  to 
ate  been  acquainted  with  it,  and  desire  now  to 
■dentand  it."  They  answered,  <<  Were  they  not 
I  daily  peril  f  *'  He  replied,  **  That  was  certain, 
■t  at  tms  time  none  more  inmiinent  than  usually, 
laft  he  knew  of :  and  further  desired  them,  if  4ie 
id  been  neglisent  of  those  things,  which  conduced 
>  tbe  safety  of  the  town,  that  they  would  article 
ninst  him  whatever  they  could  accuse  him  of ; 
he  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  blame,  he  took 
.  coueeding  ill,  to  be  3ius  thwarted  and  affronted 
ifaiajiist  and  lawful  command.*'  Upon  replies 
ad  debate.  White  said,  **  If  Hooper  did  not  ren- 
er  them  an  account  of  his  works,  they  would  clap 
in  by  the  heels."  Whereupon  the  governor, 
ddreasing  to  him  only,  told  him,  ^  That  from  the 
nt  opening  of  his  commission,  he  had  manifested 
h  diseootent,  and  that  he  had  taken  notice  of  his 
Bcrei  endeavours  to  oppose,  and  was  glad  the 
nBoar  was  now  so  ripe  as  to  vent  itself ;  that  for 
Im  time  to  come,  since  he  saw  his  condescensions 
id  hut  encourage  them  to  wrest  all  things  from  him, 
■d  to  question  all  his  dues,  he  would  now  expect 
li^  fall  observance  from  them  all,  tliat  was  due 
ma  theofBoersofagarrison  to  the  governor ;  that  he 
neeted  the  horse  should  receive  orders  from  him, 
nd  that  he  would  no  longer  put  up  with  such  af- 
mrtsand  neglects  as  he  had  that  very  day  received ; 
ihen  calling  for  a  muster  of  the  horse  to  liave  been 
■it  out  upon  a  very  advantageous  design,  a  whole 
pQop^  unknown  to  him,  was,  by  the  committee, 
BOt  out  for  hay,  whereby  that  opportunity  was 
Mt ;"  he  told  them  further,  <<  protections  charging 
flfeen  and  soldiers  to  forbear  plunder,  ought  to 
e  given  only  by  him  upon  their  certificate,  and 
ot  by  them  ;  and,"  said  he,  <<  gentlemen,  I 
eeeived  that  affh>nt  from  you  lately,  which  no 
mremor  in  the  world,  but  myself,  would  have 
at  up  with ;  when  at  a  public  council  of  war, 
noog  all  the  ofRcers,  enough  to  have  caused  a 
ndinv,  it  was  propounded  how  far  my  command 
rtended,  and  questioned  whether  I  could  oom- 
naiid  horse  in  the  garrison.  And  all  of  you,  at 
.  eonneil  of  war,  ordered  the  booty  taken  sliould 
«  at  the  disposal  of  the  chief  officer  that  went 
at ;  80  that  if  a  corporal  went  out,  he  must  dis- 
«se  of  the  booty,  which  in  all  garrisons  is  the  go- 
imor**  right  to  do." 

Wldle  tmy  were  in  this  dispute,  the  lieutenant- 
ehnel  came  in,  and  seconded  his  brother  ;  and 
iker  tome  smart  disputes  on  both  sides,  they 
•rted  for  that  ni^ht 

Tbe  next  morning  the  committee  sent  for  the 
pftmoTf  who  coming  to  them,  one  of  them  drew 
•  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  and  offered  some  pro- 
lomoDa  to  the  governor  ;  which  were,  first,  that 
he  difpnte  between  them  might  be  silenced  and 
wpt  private  ;  next,  that  he  would  join  with  them 
a  a  wtter  to  Mr.  Millington,  to  desire  him  to  get 
ka  qiMitioa  decided  by  the  close  committee, — 


What  were  the  several  powers  of  a  governor,  and 
a  committee!  and,  lastly,  that  he  would  draw 
up  what  he  conceived  his  power  to  be.  To  this 
the  governor  replied,  that  for  silencing  the  thing, 
he  was  verv  willing  to  do  it ;  for  sendine  to  the 
close  committee,  he  very  well  understood  nis  own 
power,  and  if  they  questioned  it,  they  might  send 
whither  they  pleased,  to  satisfy  themselves ;  for 
setting  down  tlie  particulars  wherein  he  conceived 
his  power  to  consist,  when  he  did  anything  which 
they  thought  belonged  not  to  him,  let  them  call 
him  to  question  where  they  pleased,  and  he  should 
be  ready  to  give  an  account  of  his  actions,  but  he 
would  not  make  himself  so  ridiculous,  as  to  send 
for  satisfaction  in  unquestionable  things  ;  yet  to 
inform  them,  if  any  of  them  pleased,  he  would  go 
along  with  them,  either  to  my  Lord  of  Essex,  or 
my  lord  Fairfax,  to  have  the  iwwer  of  a  governor 
decided.  They  told  him  thu  generals  understood 
not  the  power  of  a  committee  as  the  parliament, 
and  therefore  writ  a  letter  to  Mr.  Millington  with 
extraordinary  commendations  of  the  governor,  yet 
desiring  to  know  the  extent  of  his  power,  and 
showed  it  to  him.  He  told  them,  if  they  believed 
those  things  they  writ  of  him,  he  wondered  whence 
all  this  discontent  should  arise,  for  he  appealed  to 
them  all,  whether,  ever  since  he  undertook  the 
government,  he  had  usurped  any  command  over 
them,  or  done  so  much  as  the  least  inconsiderable 
act  without  acquainting  them,  and  receiving  their 
approbation  ;  and  what  should  ail  them  he  could 
not  imagine,  unless  they  were  discontented  at  his 
being  made  governor  ;  which,  if  they  were,  tliey 
might  thank  themselves,  who  put  it  upon  him, 
when  he  received  nothing  but  trouble,  expense, 
and  danger  in  it.  They  all  acknowledged  his  ap- 
I>eal  true,  and  said  they  had  desired  his  establish- 
ment in  the  government  of  the  castle,  as  the  man 
they  esteemed  most  worthy  of  it  and  most  fit  for 
it  He  told  them,  if  the  addition  of  tlie  town 
grieved  them,  that  was  to  be  transferred  on  the 
I>arliamcnt,  who  without  his  seeking  had  added 
that  to  him.  One  of  them  replied,  they  had  so 
worthv  an  opinion  of  him,  that  they  wished  the 
assessing  of  the  country,  too,  might  be  only  put  into 
his  power.  He  said  he  should  have  been  obliged 
to  tnem  had  this  proceeded  from  anything  but 
discontent,  and  that  if  without  his  own  seeking  ho 
should  be  honoured  with  that  trust,  as  he  was  with 
this,  he  should  endeavour  to  discharge  it  faithfullv  ; 
but  he  rather  desired  it  might  continue  in  the 
hands  it  was,  and  if  he  were  negligent  to  fetch  in 
those  assessments  which  were  given  him,  then  let 
the  blame  lie  on  him  ;  but  for  rating  and  assess- 
ing the  towns,  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  country  were  fittest  for  it :  and  thus  for  the 
present  it  rested. 

The  design  they  prevented  by  sending  out  the 
troop  unknown  to  him  was  the  saving  the  town  of 
SouUiwell  from  being  made  a  garrison  for  the 
king;  which  the  town  being  unwilling  to,  sent 
word  to  the  governor,  that  if  he  would  come  and 
assist  them,  they  would  join  with  him  to  beat  out 
some  soldiers  that  had  intent  to  fortify  themselves 
there  ;  but  the  horse,  by  reason  of  their  employ- 
ment, failing  those  two  da}is  ^^^  extraordinary  ill 
weather  coming  after,  that  opportunity  was  lost : 
this  was  about  the  middle  of  Febniar}*.  Capt. 
White  continued  still  afterwards  to  prevent  all  de- 
signs, whose  events  might  aoy  wuy  have  conduced 
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to  the  ^venior's  liouour,  uot  weighing;  what 
hindrance  it  was  to  the  {labKc  (wn*vice,  which  was 
a  great  vexation  to  the  governor ;  but  liis  ct)urage 
was  above  their  nialice,  and  his  zeal  to  the  service 
carried  him  vigorously  on,  in  all  thin^  which  he 
could  accomplish  by  his  own  officers  and  soldiers, 
who  were  more  obedient  to  him;  and,  although 
this  was  tlio  exercise  of  his  patience,  yet  was  it 
also  a  spur  to  his  diligence,  and  made  his  fidelity 
more  illustrious,  and  kept  him  more  in  waiting 
upon  God,  aud  more  strict  in  the  watch  over  all 
his  actions,  because  he  knew  how  all  \m  eneiuics 
watched  for  his  fall. 

Upon  the  11th  of  February',  Cornet  Palmer, 
wlio  had  lieen  prisoner  at  Newark,  came  homo 
and  t<iM  the  governor  that  he  had  iliflcovcred  in 
his  prison  a  design  intended  about  this  time  to 
surprise  the  bridge  by  Hacker's  soldiers,  who  were 
to  come  in  the  liabit  of  market  i>eople  the  next 
SatunLiy.  This  intelligence  w;is  JH»eondeil,  where- 
upon the  governor  sent  his  oflu*erH  to  connnand 
all  the  bridge  soldiers  to  keep  in  their  quarters 
that  day :  he  commanded  also  all  the  horse  ui  the 
town  to  be  ready  to  go  out  upon  tlu^  tirst  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  and  gave  onlers  for  all  the  drums  in 
the  garrison  to  Ix^at  betunes  in  the  morning ;  the 
Ucntcnaiit-colonel  set  out  a  guard  beyond  the 
bridge,  with  charge  strictly  to  exaniuio  all  pas- 
sengers. About  eleven  of  the  clock  on  Satunlay, 
the  17th  of  Februarv,  thev  took  twelve  of  them'" 
upon  the  bridges,  disguised  like  market  men  and 
women,  with  ]>istols,  long  knivi^,  hatchets,  da^o|:cr!4, 
and  great  pieces  of  iron  about  them  ;  wliereuiN>n 
they  sent  and  ac({uainted  the  governor,  who  iK'ing 
himself  on  hoi'si'ltack  at  the  workn,  went  imme- 
diately down  to  the  bridge,  and  eummande<l  all 
the  horse  to  como  away  and  pursue  tlieni,  but  the 
horse  commanders,  being  always  slow  in  obeying 
his  commands,  came  not  till  the  enemy's  foot 
beyond  the  bridge,  perceiving  their  fellows  were 
taken  upon  the  bridge,  retirtMl  and  got  safe  f>i7, 
only  nine  who  were  to  have  a5i8atisinated  thow'^  at 
the  bridge,  and  advance<l  forwarder  than  the  rest 
for  tliat  puqiose,  were  overtaken,  ami  with  their 
captain  leaped  into  the  Trent  to  have  saved  tliein- 
selvcs,  of  whom  our  men  pluokiNi  fuur  out  of  the 
water,  five  were  drowned,  ami  the  captain  pw:i?n 
to  shore  on  the  otlier  side.  The  governor  was  in 
doubt  whether  these  men  taken  in  dihguist^  were 
to  be  releaseil  as  pris4>nerK  of  war,  or  executed  as 
spies  and  assaKsins  by  martial  law  ;  but  though  he 
had  not  cared  if  the  bridge-s<»ldiers  had  turned 
them  into  the  Trent  when  they  took  them,  he 
aftcrwnnls  relcasetl  them  all  u|K)n  exchange,  ex- 
cept one  Slater,  a  soldier  nf  his  own  tliat  liad  nm 
away  to  the  enemv,  and  this  day  was  taken  coming 
into  the  town,  with  a  nioiiterof  pulled  close  aUmt 
his  face,  but  denie<l  that  he  was  of  the  design ; 
yet  aft<'r,  upon  trial  at  a  court-martial,  he  was 
condemned  and  executed.  The  governor  had  sent 
out  Sfime  horse  and  foot  to  drive  the  grounds  at 
the  enemy's  garrison  at  Shclford,  which  they  di«l, 
and  from  under  the  very  works  from  which  the 
enemy  shot  at  them,  brought  away  many  Ijeasts 
and  horses  that  belonged  to  the  garrison,  and 
brought  them  up  into  the  castle-yard.  The  go- 
vernor being  then  in  the  committee  chamber,  told 
thom  it  was  fit  the  soldiers  should  have  a  reward, 

*  IIsckcr*s  BoIiUera.        -f  A  kind  of  cap  ao  called. 


wbereupoD  it  was  ordered  to  giTe  them  wax  foaa^ 
and  the  governor  tdd  tlie  ■oUicxb  the  ooaunittee 
had  assigned  them  a  reward ;  but  when  they  aune 
to  receive  it,  Salisbury,  the  treaaorer,  tithed  H  ont, 
and  gave  the  soldiers  groats  eiMeee,  and  upenee 
apiece  to  the  officers,  whidi  m  all  came  hot  to 
forty  shillings  and  odd  money ;  which  the  wMkn, 
being  mad  at,  flung  back  his  money,  and  desired  a 
council  of  war,  to  do  them  r^^t;   whifdi  the 
governor  assented  to,  and  the  next  day  tbe  taoai- 
ness  being  heard  at  a  full  oouneil  of  all  the  olilcei» 
of  the  garrison,  it  was  determined  bj  the  nnani— 
mous  vote  of  all  but  Mr.  Saliebnry,  tlmt  in  i«ganl. 
tlie  enemy  sliot  at  them  when  they  took    tbe 
booty,  it  did  of  right  belong  to  the  aoidien  that 
fought  for  it,  and  so  tliey  had  it;  wherenpon 
Salisbnry  flung  away  from  the  board  in  a  gnmt 
hufT  and  muttering,  for  which  the  governor  re- 
buked him,  and  tM  him  such  carriage  oagjht  not 
to  lie  suffered  in  him,  who,  as  an  oflioer,  ought  to 
have  more  respect  to  the  [dace  and  them  that 
sat  tliere.      After  this,  aboot  ei^teen  of  the 
lieutcnant-coloners  men  went  ont  and  met  twent)- 
five  men  in  arms ;  between  them  there  was  a 
brook,  the  bridge  men  called  to  them  and  asked 
of  what  side  they  were,  and  perceiving  they  were 
cavaliers,  told  them,  after  some  little  defies  betweea 
them,  tliat  though  the  number  was  unequal,  they 
would  fi'^ht   with   them;  aud  iiassing  over  the 
brook,  charged  them,  put  them  to  m^t,  kiUed 
two  of  them,  took  eight  piisoners  and  twelve  of 
their  horses.    Upon  examination  they  were  tamii 
to  be  nortlicm  gentlemen,  who    having    hfled 
themselves  in  the  prince's  own  tnx^  aAer  the 
death  of  Sir  Thomas  Biron  that  commanded  under 
the  prince,  were  assigned  to  my  Lord  Wentwocth, 
at  which  lieing  discontented,  they  were  now  re- 
turning into  their  own  coimtry,  being  almost  all 
of  them  gentlemen.     Sir  Richard  Biron,  for  his 
bi*other's  memory,  exchanged  them  for  prisoasn 
of  Nottingluim,  taken  when  the  town  was  first 
surprisiHl. 

In  the  end  of  this  month,  on  the  fast-day,  the 
national  covenant  was  taken,  witli  a  great  solem- 
nity, Ixttli  by  the  soldiers  and  inliabitants,  men 
and  women,  of  the  garrison.  This  day,  unea- 
]K;ctiMlly  eaine  Sir  Edward  Hartnp^  with  a  thou- 
Hand  honk'  of  Leicester  and  Derby,  to  which  the 
governor  addetl  Iwtwecn  five  and  six  hundred ; 
Sir  Edward  being  appointed  to  command  the 
party,  should  liave  gone  with  them  to  take  Mas- 
eani  liridget*,  at  Newark,  before  which  place  Sir 
John  Meldrum  was  now  come,  with  ahout  seven 
thousand  men,  and  had  laid  siege  to  it.  The 
horse  of  Newark,  as  soon  as  the  parliament's 
forces  came,  nixule  an  escape  over  Muscam  bridgej, 
which  Sir  Edward  Hartup,  having  more  mind  to 
drink  tlian  fi^lit,  lingering  a  day  at  Nottingham, 
and  then  marching  to  no  purpose  against  it,  lost 
hiA  opportunity  of  taking ;  yet  God,  by  a  provi- 
dence, gave  it  up  with  200  men  that  kept  it  to  the 
]>arlinnient's  forces,  who  had  they  then  pursued 
their  success,  they  might  liave  carried  the  town 
too,  but  it  was  not  God's  time  then  to  d^ver  the 
oountr}'  of  that  pernicious  enemy.  The  horse 
that  were  escaped  out  of  Newark,  went  into  all 
their  garrisons  in  the  Vale  and  Derb^-ahire,  and 
gathere<l  u]>  all  tltc  force  they  could  make,  to 
about  the  number  of  two  thousand,  and  with 
these  tlMiy  came  and  quartered  near  Nottinghsag 
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mod  the  country  giving  out  that  they 
mboot  four  thousand. 

a  last  kept  at  Nottingham,  to  seek 
Sod  for  his  presence  with  our  armies  ;  and  before 
ths  fiist  sermon  was  ended,  the  enemy*8  horse 
Mill  to  the  town-side  and  gave  a  strong  ahurum, 
■id  eontinned  £ncing  the  town  till  night,  at  which 
they  returned  to  their  quartci-s,  and  those 
Aat  were  in  the  garrison  following  their 
r,  gleaned  up  two  lieutenants  and  two  or  tliree 
XT  officers :  the  next  day  the  body  nuirrhed  just 
hy  the  town-side,  and  so  passed  over  the  river  at 
wiMen  Ferry.  After  they  were  gone  from  about 
PfetHngham,  the  sovemor  went  down  to  the 
fampttr^  at  Newark,  where  Sir  John  Mcldrum  had 
I— nr  all  things  ready  for  a  general  assault  of  tlie 
feown ;  but  at  a  oooneil  of  war  that  was  called  in 
the  field,  it  was  determined  that  it  sliould  not  then 
h«y  whereupon  tlie  governor  of  Nottingliam  re- 
tsrned  to  his  garrison ;  who  coming  to  take  his 
Imvc  of  Sir  John  Meldrum,  Sir  John  entreated 
ite  thai  he  would  return  again  and  be  among 
tbsB  as  much  as  he  could,  nuudng  a  sad  complaint 
off  the  en%ying,  heart-burnings,  and  dissentions 
that  were  among  the  several  commanders,  so  that 
Im  had  much  ado  to  hold  them  together,  and  had 
need  of  men  of  moderation  and  prudence  to 
him,  and  to  help  to  mediate  among  them, 
that  Sir  John  Meldrum  commanded 
this  town,  were  gatliercd  out  of  several 
oonnties,  and  the  commanders  so  cmu- 
of  one  another,  and  so  refractory  to  com- 
and  so  piquing  in  all  punctilios  of  supe- 
riority, that  it  galled  tho  poor  old  gentleman  to 
"die  lieart,  who,  having  commanded  abroarl,  and 
heen  used  to  deal  with  ofRcers  tliat  undcr8to<)d 
^scipline  of  war,  was   confounded    among 


who  knew  not  how  to  obey  any  onlers,  but 
dvpnted  alt  his  commands,  and  lost  their  time 
and  hononr  in  a  fruitless  expedition,  thraugh  their 
'vam  eontentionB ;  whereas  had  they  joined  in  the 
i—hU  then,  when  he  would  have  made  it,  they 
night  ])Tobably  have  carried  tho  town,  but  misMng 
1»  opportunity,  they  came  off  at  last  with  loss 
and  dishonour.  While  the  governor  was  at  the 
LeafBer,  Sir  John  Meldrum  told  him,  that  Col. 
Piempont  had  been  with  liim  to  get  his  hand  to 
a  piper,  which  should  have  t^?8tified,  that  the 
nvenunent  of  Nottingham  did  of  right  belong  to 
baa;  bat  Sir  John  answered  he  could  not  testify 
•By  nch  thing,  for  it  was  Ins  own  act  to  confer 
that  nyvemment,  where  now  it  was ;  with  which 
GoL  PicfRepont  seemed  very  well  satisfied  at  that 
When  he  could  not  prevail  in  this,  he 
Sfar  John  to  set  hb  hand  to  another  paper, 

ahoold  have  certified,  that  in  all  things  he 
hid  approved  himself  most  firm  and  faithful  to 
•be  Mrriee  of  the  parliament  Sir  John  said 
he  woiUd  not  injure  him  so  much  as  to  make  any 
aach  eertiiieate  of  a  thing  not  called  into  question; 
bat  if  there  should  be  any  doubt  of  it,  he  should 
be  reftdy  to  do  him  all  right.  Col.  Pierrepont, 
■CMPcofer,  went  to  the  governor's  soldiers,  that 
had  ioinnerly  been  of  his  regiment,  and  giving 
twenty  shillings  to  drink,  told  them  he  wiks 


to  he  governor  of  the  town,  and  ^-ould  shortly 

among  them. 

Sfar  Edward  Hartup  was  sent  with  the  part>'  of 

he  before  had  at  Mnscam  bridge,  to  pursue 

that  were  gone  out  of  Nctrant,  and  fight 


with  them,  and  hinder  their  joining  with  Prince 
Rupert,  who  was  expected  to  come  to  raise  the 
siege ;  and  when  Sir  Edward  came  into  Leicester- 
shire the  whole  country  rose  with  him,  and  the 
governor  of  Leicester  brought  out  foot  and  cannon 
to  assist  him.  His  foriorn  hope  being  of  Uie 
Nottingham  horse,  charged  the  enemy's  forlorn 
hope  and  routed  tliem,  and  then  fell  into  their 
body  of  foot,  which  they  had  drained  out  of  their 
little  garrisons,  and  routed  them  also,  and  if  Sir 
Edwiund  Hartup  would  have  come  on  with  his 
body,  they  had  all  been  cut  off;  but  the  knight 
would  not  stir,  but  commanded  the  foriorn  hope 
to  retreat,  who  had  slain  and  taken  many  prisoners 
of  the  enemy,  and  among  them  Jammot,  that  had 
lately  made  his  escape  out  of  Nottingham  castle. 
The  eneriiy  perceiving  Sir  Edward  would  not  hurt 
them,  rallied  again  and  joined  with  Prince  Rupert; 
of  whom  as  soon  as  Sir  £klward  had  intelligence, 
he  went  back  to  Newark  with  such  shiuneful 
haste  that  he  quitted  Melton  with  all  the  prisoners 
the  foriorn  hoi)e  had  lately  taken.  The  Leicester 
forces,  discouraged  at  this  miscarriage,  returned  to 
their  garrisons  and  marched  no  more  with  him.* 

The  governor  of  Nottingham  kept  out  spies 
upon  tho  enemy's  motions,  and  sent  word  to  the 
Leaguer,  but  the  gentlemen  there  wore  so  over- 
ctmiident,  they  would  not  believe  any  force  could 
come  to  raise  their  siege.  At  length,  the  governor 
of  Nottingham  boing  there  himself,  word  vnm 
brought  Prince  Rupert  was  come  to  Ashby, 
wherefore  he,  fearing  some  attempt  upon  his 
garrison,  to  divert  the  forces  at  the  siege,  re- 
turned home  with  his  brother  to  look  to  tiieir 
charge.  It  was  late  upon  Wednesday  night  when 
the  governor  came  home,  and  was  certainly  in- 
formed that  Prince  Rupert  was,  that  afternoon, 
marched  by  to  raise  tlie  siege,  vdth  about  six 
thousand  men.  Immediately  the  governor  sent 
two  men,  cxcollently  well  mounted  upon  his  own 
horses,  to  caiT^'  the  alarum  to  Sir  John  Meldrum, 
who,  by  two  of  the  clock  on  Thursday  morning, 
delivercHl  him  their  letters,  and  he  presently  pre- 
pared to  fight  with  the  prince,  who  about  mne  or 
ten  of  the  clock  came.  Sir  John  had  drawn  all 
his  ordnance  into  the  walls  of  a  rrfined  house, 
called  the  spittle,  and  the  horse  were  first  to 
charge  the  enemy.  Col.  Thomhagh  and  Biajor 
Rossiter  gave  them  a  very  brave  charge,  routed 
those  whom  they  first  encountered,  and  took 
prisoners  Major-general  Gerrard  and  others,  and, 
had  they  been  st'conded  by  the  rest  of  the  horse, 
had  utteriy  defeated  the  prince's  army ;  but  the 
Lincolnshire  troops  fled  away  before  they  ever 
charged,  and  left  Col.  Thornhagh  engaged,  with 
only  his  own  horse,  in  the  prince's  whole^  bodv, 
where,  they  say,  he  cliarged  the  prince  himself, 
and  made  his  way  and  passed  very  galbmtiy 
throngh  the  whole*  army,  with  a  great  deal  of 
hononr,  and  two  desperate  wounds^  one  in  the 
arm,  the  other  in  the  belly.     After  the  Lincoln- 

*  In  TVhltelf^ck'B  Mcmuirs,  p.  85,  there  to  an  aeoount  of 
this  reUef.  or  ratolng  the  siege  of  Newark,  agreeiag  with 
Mrs.  HntehinBon's.  except  that  it  to  not  qoiCe  lo  particular, 
and  omits  tho  acooont  of  what  befel  CoL  Thomhagh. 
Whitelock  attributes  to  the  miscofiduct  of  Bit  B.  Hartop 
and  C61.  Uingley,  Prince  Bupcrt's  coining  with  hto  foraeo 
entire  to  the  place :  and  informs  na  thata  ooortHmartlal 
wasdfarected  ti)  decide  upon  their  condiiet,  tat  doM  not 
state  what  tljdr  decision  was. 
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ehire  hone  were  nm  away,  Sir  John  Meldrum 
sent  the  Derby  horse  and  the  Nottingham  foot, 
with  two  companies  of  Col.  King's  to  keep  MuHcam 
bridge,  and  Molanus,  the  Derbyshire  major,  to 
be  their  commander.  CoL  Thomhagh  was  s(>nt 
home  in  a  wa^on  to  Nottingham.  Sir  John  him- 
self, with  the  lew  horse  and  dragoons  that  were 
left,  of  Nottingham  and  Derby,  being  about  five 
hundred,  went  into  the  spittle,  to  his  foot  Tlie 
prince  lost  more  than  Sir  John  in  the  skirmish, 
but  as  soon  as  ever  Sir  Jolm  had  bet^en  himself 
to  the  spittle,  the  prince  sent  horse  and  foot 
between  him  and  Musoam  bridge*.  The  horse 
tliat  were  left  there  to  guard  the  foot  ran  every 
man  away,  so  that  they  luid  not  a  horse  left  to 
fetch  them  any  provision.  Tlie  major  tluit  com- 
manded them  told  them  that  he  would  go  to  the 
next  town  to  buy  them  some  bread,  and  with  that 
pretence  came  away  and  never  saw  them  more. 
The  enemy  was  endeavouring  to  make  a  passage 
over  the  river,  to  come  on  the  other  side  of  them 
and  encompass  them,  which  when  they  saw  and 
considered  tliat  they  had  no  order  what  to  do, 
nor  bread  for  one  meal,  nor  bullets  more  than 
their  muskets  were  loaded  witluil,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  come  off,  if  they  stayed 
till  the  enemy  enclosed  them;  and  further  dis- 
covering that  their  friends  in  the  spittle  were  in 
parley,  they  conceived  it  their  best  way  to  come 
home,  which  they  plotted  so  to  do  that  the  enemy 
might  not  perceive  it  till  they  were  out  of  their 
I'cach ;  so  leaving  lighted  matches  and  squibs  laid 
at  certain  distances  to  deceive  the  enemy,  they 
came  safe  home;  but  within  less  than  half  an 
hour  after  they  were  gone  the  enemv  came  on 
the  other  side,  and  not  missing  them  till  morning, 
by  reason  of  the  squibs,  they  pursued  them  not, 
by  which  means  they  came  safe  to  Nottingham ; 
which  was  a  very  seasonable  mercy,  for  luid  they 
staj-ed  the  choicest  arms  in  the  garrison  liad  been 
lost,  and  the  best  and  most  confiding  soldiers  dis- 
armed  :  for  Sir  John  agreed  upon  articles  with 
the  prince,  to  deliver  up  the  spittle  wherein  he 
lay,  with  all  the  muskets,  ordnance,  and  ammuni- 
tion in  it ;  the  foot  soldiers  to  march  away  with 
colours  flying,  swords  and  pikes,  the  horsemen 
with  their  horses  and  swords,  and  all  the  com- 
manders with  their  pistols :  but  the  prince 
broke  all  these  conditions,  and  pillaged  them  to 
their  shirts,  and  sent  many  captains  quite  naked 
away. 

The  committee  of  Nottingluun  now  began  again 
to  mutter  at  the  governor,  but  he  would  not  take 
notice  of  it,  but  applied  himself  to  take  care  for 
the  securing  of  his  town,  where  the  enemy  now 
daily  threatened  to  come.  So  ho  floated  the 
meadows  on  the  Line  side,  where  there  was  no 
fortiflcation,  and  raised  a  fort  in  the  midst  of  the 
meadows,  to  preserve  the  float,  and  fortified  the 
Trent  bridges  more  strongly,  and,  expecting  the 

«  R^ktii  gives  a  dlfforont  account  of  thii  matter,  bat  to 
tbOM  who  knoWp  or  observe  the  dtaation  of  the  pUoei, 
Mn.  Hntddnion's  will  appear  to  be  the  true  one.  Beeidea 
Musoam  bridge  there  was  a  bridge  of  boats*  which  enabled 
the  prince's  forces  to  surround  the  guard  left  at  Moscam 
bridge :  this  guard,  instead  of  daertit^,  as  Rapin  says  of 
it,  was  deserted  and  sacrifieed  for  want  of  support :  the 
road  stIU  lay  open  to  Unooln,  bat  probably  Prince  Ropert 
sras  too  strong  and  too  aotlve  to  let  the  beslsgers  cee^w 
any  WSJ  onleii  thej  had  aeled  with  bettv  aooofd  amonivC 


enemy  ever}'  hour,  was  forced  to  let  the  wo 
on  all  the  Lord's  day.  When,  calling  the  ea 
together  to  consult  the  best  way  of  prepaifa 
their  defence.  Mason,  the  new  town  a^taiB 
this  time  to  revive  the  old  mutiny,  and  mi 
townsmen  would  not  stand  to  their  works  i 
the  ordnance  wore  drawn  down  from  the  em 
the  town  works :  the  governor  rebuking  hi 
this  unseasonable  insolence,  he  and  his  men 
all  the  time  of  th'is  great  exigence,  bo  bad 
that  they  were  rather  an  obsduetion  than  < 
ance,  and  there  was  much  ado  to  get  them 
to  the  works  or  the  guards.  Indeed  snoli  i 
was  given  to  the  parliament  interest,  in  all 
parts,  that  it  might  well  discourage  the  ill-«fl 
when  even  the  most  zealous  were  cast  dowi 
gave  all  for  lost :  but  the  governor,  who 
occasion  ever  let  his  courage  fall,  but,  when  * 
were  at  the  lowest,  re-collected  all  fajs  forei 
his  own  despondency  might  not  contribute 
thing  to  his  malicious  fortune,  at  this  tim 
mat^  all  the  honest  men,  and  expressed 
iqgour  and  cheerfulness,  and  such  stedfMt  i 
tion,  as  disappointed  all  the  malignants  o£ 
hopes.  The  wives,  children,  and  servants  ol 
as  were  in  the  enemy's  garrisons  and  armi 
thought  it  not  safe  to  suffer  any  longer  i 
town,  in  such  a  tune  of  danger,  and  the 
commanded  them  all  to  depart,  not  sparing 
some  of  his  own  relations ;  but  though  th 
done  by  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  coaui 
yet  some  of  them,  who  were  loath  the  town  i 
lose  any  that  wished  ill  to  the  governor  ai 
undertakings,  privately,  without  hb  oonas 
knowledge,  brought  back  several  pers(HU 
were  very  dangerous  to  the  place. 

And  now,  upon  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  1 
a  letter  was  brought  to  the  governor  frmn  s 
commissionerci  at  Newark,  telling  him  tlis 
iwrliament's  forces  had  quitted  Gamsboroii^ 
coin,  and  Sleeforth,  and  that  the  prince  mt 
to  advance  against  Nottingham,  and  to  fii 
toi»-n  if  he  did  not  inmnediately  throw  don 
works,  which  if  he  should  not  do,  the  world 
then  take  notice  of  him  as  the  only  min 
native  country.  To  which  the  governor  ret 
them  answer,  that  as  he  never  engaged  b 
in  this  sendee,  with  respect  to  the  suoec 
actions  of  oUier  places,  so,  though  the 
kingdom  were  quit  besides  this  town,  yet  he 
miMntAin  it  SO  loug  ss  hc  was  able,  and  he  ti 
that  God  would  preserve  it  in  his  hands ; 
it  perished,  he  was  resolved  to  buiy  huni 
the  ruins  of  it,  being  confident  that  God 
after  vindicate  him  to  have  been  a  defendei 
not  a  destroyer  of  his  country.  The  oopj  i 
letter  which  the  Newark  /commissioners  a 
the  governor,  was  sent  to  one  Franda  Go 
malignast  inhabitant  of  the  town,  snbseribo 
all  the  commissioners'  hands,  and  desiring  1 
communicate  it  to  the  whole  town.  The  gon 
having  taken  what  care  he  could  at  bmni 
immediately  to  the  parliament  and  to  the  S 
Essex,  acquainting  them  with  the  despent 
dition  0{  the  pkce,  and  desiring  they  wonk 
him  seasonable  relief,  if  the  prinee  shoald  li 
him,  promising  to  employ  his  utmost  endc 
to  hold  it  for  them,  or  to  lose  himself  « 
My  lord  general  returned  a  Tety  dvil  cnoon 
letter,  and  now  the  prinee,  two  dajs  till 
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letter,  was  adranced  within  three  miles  of  Not- 
^n^»m^  wfcen  it  pleased  God  to  divert  him  from 
coming  against  the  town  by  letters  which  were 
Immght  him  from  Oxford,  which  occasioned  his 
liasty  return  into  the  south,  without  any  attempt 
upon  the  place,  which,  by  Grod's  mercy,  was  thus 
ddirered  frmn  this  threatening  danger.  How- 
ever their  enemies  at  Newark,  by  the  late  success, 
were  Tocy  muc^  exalted,  and  by  the  quitting  of 
ao  many  parliament  garrisons  about  them,  in- 
creased in  power,  and  left  at  leisure  to  turn  all 
their  designs  against  Nottingham,  which  being  so 
infirm  within  itself,  the  goTcmor  had  a  very 
dilBeult  taak  to  preserve  it;  while  the  disaffected, 
'who  were  subtle,  did  not  clearly  declare  them- 
■dves,  bat  wwtched  all  opportunities  to  work  the 
^▼ernor's  disturbance,  by  fomenting  the  ill  hu- 
inoiirs  of  the  factious  committee-men  and  priests ; 
ior  they  now  took  occasion  to  fall  in  with  tliem, 
upon  the  soTemor's  release  of  his  chief  cannoneers 
«at  of  pnson,  into  which  he,  by  the  instigation  of 
ibe  minitters  and  the  godly  people,  whom  they 
animated  ahnost  to  mutiny,  had  put  them,  for 
separating  frt>m  the  public  worship,  and  keeping 
mtle  conventicles  in  their  own  chamber.  It  was 
with  aome  zeluctancy  he  had  committed  them, 
Jor  the  men,  though  of  different  judgments  in 
setter  of  worship,  were  otherwise  honest,  peace- 
able, and  very  zealous  and  faithful  to  the  cause  ; 
Imt  the  ministers  were  so  unable  to  suffer  their 
aepaiation  and  spreading  of  their  opinions,  that 
the  governor  was  forced  to  commit  them;  yet 
when  this  great  danger  was,  he  thought  it  not 
prudent  to  keep  them  discontented  and  then 
fmfioj  them,  and  therefore  set  them  at  liberty, 
for  which  there  was  a  great  outcry  against  him  as 
a  fnvonrer  of  separatists*. 

•  This  bafng  the  first  time  that  a  disunion  in  religion 
tboM  of  the  parliament's  party  has  been  plainly 
It  is  proper  here  to  state,  that,  in  the  outset,  all 
,  which  have  since  taken  so  many  various  names, 
Jofaiadthcir  forces  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  the  Pre- 
lUcff— it  would  not  he  fair  to  say  of  the  Church  qfEng- 
taul,  wiioaa  diaracteristic  is  moderation  itself ,— but  when 
tiMj  had  ahnost  crushed  the  Episcopalians,  the  Preeby- 
,  ministers  began  to  rise  pre-eminent  in  power,  and 
that,  thoogh  they  had  changed  the  name,  th^  by 
intended  to  diminish  the  dominion  of  the 
Ucnndiy.  There  are  preserved  in  Whitolock  two  speeches, 
of  his  own,  and  one  of  Selden's  on  this  subject.  To 
this  usurpation  there  arose  a  very  powerful  party  or 
■r  the  name  of  Independents,  under  whose 
rflBlistad  all  who  desired  liberty  of  conscience,ofwhat- 
ewr  partlciilar  persoasicn  th^  might  be;  and,  amongst 
•ttsn,  moat  naturally  all  such  as  wished  to  see  the  church 
ti  P^g****^  restored  to  her  purity,  and  redeemed  from  her 
sirrflitj  '"^  sabesrviency  to  the  usurpations  of  the  crown, 
bat  ^rtioao  bopea  would  have  been  totally  destroyed  if 
FkMbjtcry  obtained  a  Ml  and  firm  establishment  It  is 
tMnordiaaiy  tliat  almost  all  the  historians  put  the  cause 
ior  Oe  eObet*  and  suggest  that  many  members  of  the  par- 
I  at  the  head  of  them  Cromwell,  raised  this 
,  to  obtain  their  own  exaltation ;  whereas  intolerancy 
it  In  the  nation  at  large,  and  especially  in  the  army, 
Gkomweil  availed  himself  of  it  when  raised.  In  a 
I  hook,  called  AngUa  Bediviva,  or  the  success  of  the 
FSiifaz,  written  by  Joshua  Sprigge,  he  says, 
vaa,  what  by  example  and  justice,  kept  In  good 
both  xwpeetivdy  to  itsdf  and  the  country :  there 
of  tlum  differing  in  (pinion,  yet  not  in  action 
;  they  all  agreed  to  preserve  the  kingdom ; 
tktf  pwMperod  in  their  miity,  more  than  uniformity ;  and 
Hhdt  opInloBS  mn,  they  plundered  none  with 
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It  will  not  be  amiss,  in  this  place,  to  carry  on 
the  parliament  story,  that  we  may  the  better  judge 
things  at  home,  when  we  know  the  condition  of 
affairs  abroad.  The  queen,  being  suffered  to  pass 
through  Nottingham^iire  by  those  forces  which 
were  sent  down  thither  to  have  prevented  her, 
joined  with  Prince  Rupert  and  came  to  the  king, 
and  was  by  the  parliament  voted  traitor  for  manv 
actions,  as  pawmng  the  crown  jewels  in  Holland^ 
encouraging  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  heading  a 
papistical  army  in  England,  &c. 

The  Earl  of  Essex's  army  lay  sick  about 
London  for  recruits ;  Sir  William  Waller,  after 
many  victories  in  tho  west,  was  at  length  totally 
routed,  and  returned  to  London,  Prince  Maurice 
and  Sir  Ralph  Uopton  having  recovered  and  pos- 
sessed almost  the  whole  west  of  England  for  the 
king.  The  north  my  lord  Newcastle  s  army  com- 
manded so  fully,  that  they  were  advanced  into 
Nottingham  and  Lincolnshire,  and  the  adjacent 
counties.  The  parliament  being  in  this  low  condi- 
tion, had  agreed  with  Scotland,  and  entered  into  a 
solemn  national  league  and  covenant,  which  was 
taken  throughout  both  kingdoms,  and  the  kins 
had  made  a  cessation  of  arms  with  the  Irish 
rebels,  and  brought  over  tlie  English  army,  that 
had  been  honoured  with  so  many  successes  asainst 
them,  to  serve  him  here ;  but  God  never  bkssed 
his  affairs  after  they  came  to  him,  though  indeed, 
before  their  arrival,  God  had  begun  to  turn  the 
scale  ;  for  the  city  of  Gloucester  stopping,  by  its 
fjuthful  and  valiant  resistance,  the  career  of  the 
king's  victories,  after  Bristol  and  Exeter  and  all 
the  west  was  lost,  the  king  disdaining  to  leave  it 
behind  him  unvanquished,  sat  down  before  it, 
which  employed  him  and  his  whole  army,  till  the 

them,  they  betrayed  none  with  them,  nor  disobeyed  the 
state  with  them,  and  they  were  more  visibly  pious  and 
peaceable  in  their  opinions  than  many  we  call  orthodox." 
Let  tho  blame  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  flowed  from  it 
rest  with  those  who  gave  disturbance  to  such  men,  not  to 
those  who  screened  them  from  persecution. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  there  has 
appeared  a  very  candid  critique  of  this  work  In  the  Annual 
Review  for  1806,  containing  the  following  remark.  <*  It 
may  be  mentioned  as  an  additional  proof  of  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's rectitude,  that  when  George  Fox,  tho  founder  of  the 
quakers,  was  imprisoned  at  Nottingham,  he  protected  him; 
thus  proving,  that  unlike  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  same  cause,  he  allowed  that  liberty  of 
conscience  to  others  which  he  claimed  for  himself.** 

The  editor  thought  it  his  duty,  upon  this  suggestion,  to 
make  a  further  inquiry,  and  has,  in  pursuance  of  it,  been 
furnished  by  a  respectable  Friend,  Mr.  Barker,  surgeon,  at 
Colchester,  with  the  two  following  extracts,  together  with 
some  others,  which  will  appear  in  their  proper  places. 
•-G.  Fox's  Journal,  fol.  cd.  p.  S7.  **  I  went  to  the  Steeple 
Ilouse,  at  Nottingham,  during  the  time  of  divine  worship, 
addressed  the  people,  and  was  committed  to  prison.  When 
the  assizes  came  on,  there  was  one  moved  to  come  and 
offer  himself  up  for  me,  body  for  body,  yea,  life  also :  but 
when  I  should  have  been  brought  before  tho  Judge,  the 
sheriff's  man  being  somewhat  long  in  fetching  me  to  the 
Sessions-house,  the  Judge  was  risen  before  I  came,  at  which 
I  understood  he  was  somewhat  offended.  So  I  was  returned 
to  prison,  and  put  into  the  common  gaol ;  and  the  Lard's 
power  was  great  among  friends,  but  the  people  began  to  be 
very  rude,  teher^ore  the  governor  q^  th€  cattle  unt  down 
totdicrs  and  dispersed  them,  and  afttr  thai  thep  wero 
gtiie^"— Sewell's  Hist,  of  (Quakers,  fol.  ed.  p.  22.  **  Now 
though  the  people  began  to  be  very  rude,  jwC  the  governor 
of  the  castle  was  so  verp  moderate,  that  he  sent  down 
soldiers  to  disperse  Mfm.** 
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Earl  of  Essex  niui  his  recmici'd  amiy,  atiKi^tcMl 
with  the  London  auxiliarir«,  came  and  relic vod 
it,  and  purwicd  thn  kinjj's  army  to  an  en!r:»«jc- 
mont  at  Ncwhcrn-,  whon*  the  jmrlianient  obUiined 
a  great  and  bloody  victory,  and  the  kinu  for  over 
liMt  that  opportunity  he  lately  had  of  inarching 
up  to  London,  and  in  all  jirobabiiity  of  Bubduing 
tlio  parliam<>nt.  My  Lord  Newcastb',  by  a  like 
error,  aliout  the  Kimc  time,  setting  down  iH'fon* 
Hull,  miBscil  the  opjwrtumty  of  wholly  guinini;  nil 
tlioso  neighbouring  c<mnties,  ami  much  'w*ast(*«l 
hifl  great  and  victorious  anny,  In-ing  forci»tl  to 
rise  with  losR  and  dislionour  from  the  unyii^ldin;; 
town.  After  the  fight  at  Novberrj',  Sir  William 
Waller,  liavin^  gotten  a  new  army,  hail  di vol's 
Auecemes  ^ith  it,  and  at  length  tt>tally  ruutcd  all 
Hopton*»  anny,  about  that  time  that  Prinee 
Rupert  raised  the  we;;i»  ut  N-MWiri;,  and  wa»  llie 
occasion  that  called  the  prijiee  mt  hastily  out 
of  thoiie  conntieH. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Essex  pursuin«r  tlie  war,  had  a 
dofligii  to  block  up  Oxford,  where  the  king  was, 
and  accordingly  attempted  it,  he  on  one  ^id(%  anil 
Waller  on  the  other;  but  th(>  king,  ^itli  a  fi-w 
liarht  honk»,  escaped  out  of  the  town,  mid  went  to 
join  with  bis  greater  aiinii's ;  which  ln.'ing  done, 
Essex  marche<l  farther  into  the  west,  an<l  in  Corn- 
wall was  bcsiegtHl,  where  he  lost  all  his  foot, 
ammunition,  ami  ordnance,  and  (»me  dishonour- 
ably home  to  London.  Waller  nnsucci^ssfully 
followed  the  king,  and  the  parliament's  aft'aii's 
all  that  summer  were  ver}*  unprosperous  in  the 
vrvMy  south,  and  midland  counti<.*s,  but  contrary  rn 
the  north,  where  the  Scotch  army,  under  General 
Lrn'en,  advaneetl,  took  some  towiM  and  forts,  and 
waste*!  the  Eiirl  of  Newcastle's  annv  more  by 
their  jiatient  sufferance  of  the  ill  weather,  anil 
martial  toil,  which  the  English  could  not  so  well 
abide,  than  by  fighting.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
liaving  again  taken  the  field  with  his  father,  after 
a  miraculous  victory  they  liad  gaiiied  over  the 
Irish  army  •  which  the  king  hail  broui^lit  over, 
iiMni'd  tliu  Scots;  and  the  Earl  of  Manrbester, 
having  rained  a  force  in  the  asMN'iuted  connties, 
witli  which  he  made  an  exi>editiiin  ti>  LhuMtJn, 
having  Col.  Cromwell  for  his  lieutenant-general, 
man*hefl  into  Yorkshire,  and  uniting  with  the 
otlicr  two  armies,  tlicy  all  U*sii>ged  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle  in  York.  To  raisi*  this  siegi^,  Prince 
RuiH'rt  came  with  a  great  army  out  of  the  south  ; 
the  besiegers  rose  to  fight  with  the  princi*,  ami 
Newcastle  drew  ail  his  force  out  of  York  to  join 
with  him,  when  both  armies,  on  a  great  pLnin 
called  Blarston  M<K)r,  had  a  bloody  encounter, 
and  the  Scots  and  mv  Lrrd  Fairfax  were  wliollv 
rouied,  and  the  battle  lost ;  but  that  Craniwell, 
with  five  thousand  men  which  ho  cimimandiMl, 
rouu><l  Prince  Rupert,  restort^d  the  other  routed 
parliamentarians,  and  gained  the  most  complete 
victory  that  had  been  obtained  in  the  whole  war. 
The  vieton  posseased  all  tlK»  prince's  onlnance, 
carriages,  and  baggage ;  wherenprm  the  prince  f!e<l, 
with  as  many  as  he  could  save,  back  into  tlio 
south  ;  the  Earl  of  Neweastb',  witli  hovac  of  his 
choice  friends,  went  into  (ieniuiny,  and  k'l't  Sir 
Thomas  Glenliam  governor  (if  York,  which  he  soon 
after  surrendeix>d,  and  then  the  three  generals 
parted  ;  Leven   went  back   into  the  north,  and 

*  Commanded  by  Sir  John  Diron,  or  Lord  Blron,  ccor 
Namptwlch  in  Cheshire. 


took  the  town  of  Newcastle,  Fairfax  rex 
Yorkshire,  and  Maneh'?ster    returned 
siiuth,  by  the  way  taking  hi  many  small 
:•.■*  he  pashL'd  through  the  counties. 

llie  queen  that  summ<*r  went  into  F 
solicit  foreign  aid  for  her  husband,  but  inef 
meanwhile  new  treaties  were  carried  on 
the  king  and  [Niriiament,  but  lo  no  pnr 
the  king's  falsi'  dealing  and  disingenuit 
was  s<)  app.trent  that  thoy  came  to  nothi 
further  di:<c*over)*  of  the   king's  falneh 
favour  of  the  Irish  rebels,  with  whom  he 
ployed  ( )nnonil  to  treat  and  conclude 
This  tn»aty  was  that  at  Uxbridge.  w*here 
sioners  met  «>n  both  sides,  but  effected 
for  the  parliament  itwlf  began  to  grow 
apparent  factious  of  Presbyterians  and 
dents,  and  the  king  had  hope,  by  their 
to  prevail  for  the  aceomplislnnent  of  his  o« 

It  was  too  apparent  how  nmch  the  wl 
1  lament  cause  had  been  of^en  lui74irdedy  I 
oppoi'tuniti<'s  of  finishing  the  war  liad  b 
slipped  by  the  Earl  of  F^uex's  army,  an^ 
that  he  himself,  with  his  commandierB,  r 
dea\our(Ml  to  iK'come  arbiters  of  war  a* 
than  conquei'ors  for  the  pai*lL'iment,for  it  m 
that  he  had  givon  out  such  expressions :  i 
those  in  the  ]>:irli:iment,  who  wer^  grie^H 
prejudice  of  the  ]iublic  interest,  and  loatl 
those  men  to  public  shame,  who  had 
merited  of  them,  devised  to  new-model  t 
and  an  onlinanee  wns  made,  called  the  sel 
ordinance,  whcn-by  all  members  of  parli 
both  houses,  wen*  discbai'ged  of  their  e 
in  the  army.  Cromwell  had  a  particular  c 
when  Essex,  Manchi^ster,  and  Denhigli 
dcvM  their  commissions,  and  Sir  Thonuu 
was  made  general  of  the  new-modellc 
Cromwell  lieutenant-gcnei'al,  and  Skippo 
general.  The  anny  was  re<luced  to  t^ 
thousand,  who  prosiTutinl  the  war  not  wi 
of  gain  and  nuking  it  tiieir  trade,  but  t< 
righteous  peace  and  settlement  to  the  < 
kingdom,  and  accordinjjly  it  succeeded 
lianrls  t. 

t  Wh<iovvr  Hill  tske  the  paiiiM  to  read  the  ki 
in  ClarGntlon'n  State  ra]>crii  will'MH>  tliat  thi 
reiinwcntatiitn  of  hilt  BontiinciitM:  but  llejiin  p: 
fniluro  of  tlie  treaty  anvw  from  the  extreme  pa 
the  rigid  I'r^'^hytei-iaiisi  we  luny  very  well  i 
their  hliare. 

}  it  in  <>uxge«tcd  by  llapin  nnd  otlicrs,  tbal 
model  an<I  belf-di-nyinR  untinuiicc  urrne  nut 
motiveH  liorc  bot  duwii.  but  merely  fi-om  int 
Whit(>liK'k,  who  even  spoke  aKaiiii*t  it,  {>.  123, 
IndiNiK-mtable  iiei-efciity  for  such  a  new  mudal 
membeni  of  the  huUM'  were  (wnt  tn  their  gcnen 
plain  of  their  renilteneNn.  Tlio  l-Lirl  of  Mand 
iiiiiler  a  kind  of  uocuitatiim,  the  l>>nl  ^encrsl  In  t 
WuUcr  not  much  i>th('ri\iiic,  the  f^Tcm  aa 
onlereil,  and  tSie  pariiament  busiiiecs  in  an  imi 
dition,  M  tluit  it  was  hicli  time  for  H>me  othe 
be  taken  by  them."  Mr.  Sprigge  demunstratcs 
fully.  HoKiys  *' rn><:i well  was  abKent  in  tho 
the  c:!ce:iiptiiiu  wa^  vnt^-d;  that  he  lindcunicl 
over  ni^'lit  to  kiivi  ilu!  ciiwral'ti  hand,  and  taki 
on  quitting  the  sorx'ici-,  but  the  ful lowing  mom 
oar.ie  fdrih  (if  hi^i  eh:iuilH:r.  thnsc  commands,  t 
he  thought  of  nothing  \o»  ia  all  the  world,  cai 
from  the  oomniitteo  of  ImMi  kingJouis.  in  ob 
which  he  immediately  nmruhe«l  awuy."  An 
'*  that  tha  house  did  thlb  for  their  o«-n  happlnea 
of  theU:  general  Fairfax."— Mri;.  Ilutchituon 
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To  retaxxi  to  Nottrngham :  sfter  the  priuoe  nt-as 
uthed  away  out  of  tne  eouutry,the  enemy  with- 
fltill  dnHifii!n(^  against  the  garrisou,  and 
the  goreniar's  enemioB  iNithm  were  still  perplex- 
ing all  his  affiiin.  Upon  the  eleventh  of  May,  a 
latler  was  found  by  a  wench  in  the  night-time, 
4»9pped  in  the  shoe-makers'  booths ;  which  letter 
was  direeted  to  Sir  Richard  Biron,  informing  him 
-thaf  tlie  bnsineis  between  them  went  on  with  good 
MMoeWy  and  that  the  time  drawing  on,  it  behoved 
Jum  to  be  very  diligent,  and  desiring  him  to  bam 
41m  Jfltter,"  whi^  was  subscribed,  *<  Your  carc- 
fbl  servanty  A.  C.  ;**  and  a  postscript  written, 
-^  Fail  nodiing  by  any  means,  and  there  shall  be 
no  neglect  in  me."  The  governor  took  all  courses 
that  eould  be  imagined  to  discover  this  person, 
iMfc  eoaU  never  find  him  out.  About  tliis  time 
«one  IrocpflBs  going  by  a  house,  where  one  Henry 
"Wandally  a  debaudied  malignant  apothecar}-  liad 
JiTBd,  (bnt  the  honae  was  now  empty,  and  ho  Imd 
the  key  of  it,)  they  perceived  a  smoke  to  come 
-^mt  o£  it^and  went  in  and  found  some  kindled 
.dieka  laid  ina  potaherd,  just  by  a  rotten  post,  under 
the  stair-case,  with  hnrds  and  other  combustible 
ihingi  about  it,  which  it  was  evident  were  put 
there  to  fire  the  house,  but  for  what  reason,  or  by 

The  flovesnor  hearing  of  some  troops  of  the 

^BooDty  m  the  Yale,  had  a  design  to  go  thither,  and 

■aoqnuDted  the  committee  with  it ;  telling  them  he 

vMiid  take  out  all  the  horse,  and  himself  march 

with  the  body,  and  leave  a  foot  company  and  thirty 

hone  behind  him  at  the  bridges,  so  as  by  that 

tine  he  was  marched  by  Wiverton,  which  would 

gife  Sbelford  the  alarum,  the  thirty  horse,  which 

wwe  more  than  Sbelford  had  to  send  out,  should 

iaee  the  honae  on  that  side  next  Nottingham,  and 

the  loot  should  march  a  private  way  through  the 

doaingB*,  ao  that  if  Sbelford  horse  or  foot  should 

come  fbiih  against  those  thirty  horse,  the  foot 

might  get  between  them  and  home,  or  take  any 

adfantage  that  was  offered.      All  this  the  com- 

nnttim  "very  well  approved,  and  so  it  vnks  resolved 

to  pot  it  in  execution  the  next  night  after,  because 

It  woold  take  some  time  to  provide  horses  for  the 

maiksteerB.     The  governor  coming  out  of  the 

CBBmittee,  met  C^it.  White  upon  the  i>aradc  in 

the  caatle-yard,  and   acquainted  him  with    the 

daaign,  wbo^  with  a  dejected  countenance  and  a 

ftiDt  voice,  pretended  to  approve  it,  but  desired 

tibe  tinity  horse  who  were  to  stay  some  hours 

bohhiil^  might  be  of  his  troop  ;   to  which  the 

governor  assented  to  gratify  his  desire,  though  he 

tiU  hiniy  he  was  very  loath  to  spare  any  of  tliat 

tiQopiy  who  were  old  soldiers  and  well  acquainted 

vifii  the  emmtry ;  but  he  desired  him  the  rest 

nqi^  not  fail  to  be  ready :  the  captain  promised 

thmr  flhoold,  and  so  departed.  When  the  go>'emor 

had  made  ready  all  the  horse  and  dragoons,  and 

VM  himself  iost  ready  to  march  out  with  them, 

iMiog  at  CoL  Thomhagh's  house.  White  came  in  ; 

the  governor,  not  doubting  of  his  intention  to  go, 

«ked  him  if  his  troop  were  ready  ?    He  re])lied, 

"they  were  out  upon  service  ;  thirty,"  said  he, 

*ne  gone  by  jonr  consent,  and  the  rest  went  to 

fcloh  m  a  nnuiffnant  at  Ekeriiig  ;  some  few  odd 

whioh  you  may  have  if  you  will." 


.  ciaitly  obaenravt  of  CromweU's  artifices  to  have  accused 
lite  of  It  OB'dds  oeoision,  if  be  had  doierved  It. 
*  Ctortaflk  doses*  fldds,  vuUt.  Notts.  elo«m. 


The  governor  desired  him  to  go  himself  and  assist 
him,  the  captain  desired  to  be  excused,  for  *<  to 
what  purxMwe  should  he  go  when  his  troop  was  not 
there!"  The  governor  went  from  thence,  to  his 
own  lodgings,  and  meeting  the  committee,  ac- 
quainted them  how  White  hod  served  him,  who 
seemed  to  resent  it  ver}*  ill  at  that  time  ;  and  while 
they  were  dbcoui*»ng  of  it  White's  officer  came 
up  w^ith  warrants  to  be  signed  for  hay  for  the 
quarters,  which  being  offered  the  governor,  he 
tore,  and  said  he  would  sign  no  waiTants  for  such 
a  disorderly  troop,  as  would  do  no  service  but 
what  they  list,  whose  officers  knew  neither  how  to 
gi\*e  nor  ohey  commands. 

Notwithstanding  this  discouragement,  to  want 
eighty  of  his  best  men,  the  governor  went  out  with 
the  rest,  and  when  he  had  drawn  them  into  the 
Trent  lanes,  one  of  his  spies  came  in  with  in- 
telligence that  (it  a  town  in  the  Vale,  called 
Sierston,  and  another  next  it,  called  Elston,  there 
was  two  huudreil  horse  quartered,  who  being  come 
in  weary  and  secure,  might  easily  be  sui'prised 
that  night.  The  governor,  callmg  the  captains 
together,  imparted  the  intelligence,  and  they  were 
all  forward  to  go  on  in  the  design,  except  Captain 
Pendock,  who  persuaded  much  against  it ;  but 
while  they  wen;  discouraing  another  intelligencer 
came  in,  to  second  the  former,  whereupon  the 
governor  told  the  captains,  that  if  they  would  go, 
he  was  resolved  to  do  something  that  night,  and 
because  Captain  Pendock  was  best  acquamted  with 
that  side  of  the  country,  he  appointed  him  to  lead 
on  the-  forlorn  hoi>e,  which  accordingly  he  did, 
but  with  such  sloth  and  mutteiing,  that  in  two  or 
three  miles*  riding,  the  governor  was  forced  to 
send  up  some  officers  to  him,  to  hasten  him  on  ; 
neither  was  this  from  cowardice,  but  only  humour 
and  faction,  for  the  man  was  stout  enough  when 
he  had  a  mind  to  it,  but  now  he  rode  along, 
muttering  tliat  it  was  to  no  purpose,  and  when 
he  came  to  Saxoudalc  Goi*se,  purposely  lost  him- 
self and  his  foi-loini  hope ;  wliicli  the  governor 
missing,  was  much  ti*oubled,  fearing  that  by  some 
misadventui'e  they  might  have  been  enclosed  and 
cut  off  between  the  enemy's  garrisons  ;  but  when 
they  came  to  Saxondale  Lane,  Pendock  and  his 
furlom  hope  Avcrc  found  safe  in  the  rear  of  the 
l>ody.  The  governor,  percfiving  Pendock's  back- 
wardness, had  sent  out  sonic  parties,  one  troop 
under  Capt.-lieut.  Palmer,  and  another  party 
with  Comet  Peirson,  to  some  near  towns,  to  exe- 
cute some  of  the  committee's  warrants  in  fetching 
in  delinquents,  when  the  comet  came  back  with  an 
alarum  that  two  or  three  hundred  horse  were 
quartered  at  Elston  and  Sierston,  which  he  must 
either  fight  with,  or  retreat.  Capt  Pendock  was 
again  wonderful  unwilling  to  go  on,  and  said  it 
would  be  day  before  tliey  should  come  there ;  but 
the  governor  bade  those  that  would,  follow  him, 
for  he  would  go,  and  accordingly  he  went ;  and 
when  he  came  to  the  town,  drew  up  his  men  at 
the  town's  end  in  a  body,  from  which  he  sent  in 
some  parties  to  fall  into  Uie  town,  himself  staying 
with  the  body  between  them  and  Newark,  to  defend 
them  from  any  of  the  enemies  that  might  have 
come  upon  them  rf  so  they  brought  out  two  cap- 

.^^._^.^„_  ^  ^K  ^^^_  ,      ■  M^^  ■  ■■■!_  !!■■■  II  Mf  lir 1— 

t  Whoever  looks  upon  the  map,  and  obaervos  tho 
vicinity  of  these  places  to  Newark,  and  their  great  dis- 
tance from  Nottingham,  will  see  it  to  have  beam  a  aerrioe 
of  groat  delicacy  and  danger.    It  is  mentkmsd  oanerlly  by 
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tain-lieutenants,  some  comets,  and  other  gentlemen 
of  quality,  thirty  troo^rs,  and  many  more  horses 
and  arms  ;  Capt.  Thmibleby,  absolutely  refusing 
quarter,  was  killed.  The  governor  sent  into  the 
town  to  command  all  his  men  immediatelv  away  ; 
but  a  lieutenant  and  comet  nudung  not  haste  to 
obey,  while  they  staid  for  some  dnnk  were  sur- 
prised by  a  party  that  came  from  Newark,  before 
the  corporal  the  governor  had  sent  to  fetch  them 
off  was  well  out  of  the  town  ;  but  with  those  he 
had  taken,  and  all  the  booty,  and  many  horses  and 
beasts  fetched  from  malignanis  in  the  enemy's 
quarters,  the  governor  came  Hafo  home,  to  the 
great  discontent  of  Capt.  White,  who  was  some- 
thing out  of  countenance  at  it.  This  may  serve, 
inst^ul  of  many  more,  to  show  how  hard  a  task 
ho  ^lad  to  carry  on  the  service,  with  such  refrac- 
tory malicious  persons  under  him. 

About  this  time  it  happened,  that  the  engineer 
being  by,  Capt.  Pendock  took  occasion  to  rail  at 
the  town-works,  and  Hooper  making  answers, 
which  drew  on  replies,  Pendock  struck  him,  where- 
upon the  man,  angry,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword 
and  half  drew  it  ou^  but  thrust  it  in  again  ;  the 
maid  ran  affrighted  into  the  kitchen,  where  was 
one  Henry  Wandall,  who  presently  called  some 
musketeers,  disarmed  Mr.  Hooper,  and  sent  him 
prisoner  to  the  governor ;  who  asking  him  upon 
what  account  he  came  so,  he  told  him  he  had  no 
reason  to  accuse  himself ;  if  those  that  sent  him 
^had  anvthinff  against  him,  he  was  ready  to  answer 
it.  Aner  the  governor  had  expected  till  about 
midu^gbi-wid  nothing  came,  he  sent  for  Wandall, 
and  inquiring  why  and  by  whoso  authority  he 
conunitted  Mr.  Hooper  prisoner,  he  answered, 
^  for  drawing  his  sword,  he,  as  an  oi&cer  of  the 
garrison,  had  sent  him  up."  The  governor  asked 
who  made  him  an  officer  I  and  taking  it  upon  him, 
why  he  did  not  send  up  both  jNirties,  but  only  one, 
in  a  quarrel !  and  he  being  able  to  give  no  answer, 
but  such  as  showed  it  was  done  out  c^  malice,  the 
governor  committed  liim  for  his  insolence,  who 
being  but  a  common  soldier,  presumed  to  make 
an  officer  prisoner,  without  rendering  an  account 
to  the  governor,  and  let  the  other  engaged  in  the 
quarrel  go  free.  The  next  day^ter  this,  Plumptre 
came  to  the  Trent  bridges,  whero  being  stopped, 
ho  sent  up  a  pass  which  ho  had  procured  him 
from  my  lord  general,  to  como  and  stay  in  the 
town  during  his  own  pleasure ;  which  when  the 
governor  saw,  he  sent  him  word,  that  in  regard  of 
my  lord  general's  pass  he  might  stay  at  his  own 
house,  but  bade  liim  take  heed,  as  ho  would  answer 
it,  that  he  meddled  not  to  make  any  mutiny  or 
commotion  in  the  garrison  :  to  which  he  sent  an 
insolent  reply,  that  he  was  glad  the  governor  was 
taught  manners ;  he  was  come  to  town  for  some 
busmess,.  and  when  he  had  occasion  he  would 
repair  to  the  committee.  The  committee,  hearing 
this,  were  very  sensible  of  his  insolent  carriage, 
and  drew  up  articles  against  him,  which  were 
signed  with  six  of  their  hands,  and  sent  up  to  Mr. 
Millington  to  be  preferred  against  him,  in  the 
house  of  parliament,  and  to  be  showed  to  my  lord 
general,  as  the  lieutenant-colonel  should  see  occa- 
sion, whom  the  governor  sent  inunediately  to  the 
feneral,  to  acquaint  him  the  reason  why  Dr. 
Inmptre  had  been  forced  to  procure  his  pass  for 
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his  protection.  The  governor  took  this  i 
to  send  to  the  general  about  his  ctinnonew 
some  days  before,  he  had  been  forced  to  eo 
prisoners  to  their  chamber  till  the  genen 
sure  could  bo  known  concerning  them, 
the  instigation  of  Capt.  Palmer,  aU  the  n 
in  town,  and,  to  make  the  cry  the  loader, 
loose  malignant  priests  which  they  had  g 
join  with  them,  had  most  violently  ugi 
petition  to  the  committee,  that  these  ma 
be  turned  out  of  the  town  for  being  sepaxsl 
that  the  governor  was  /oroed,  against  hii 
confine  them,  to  prevent  mutiny,  though  tfi 
otherwise  honest,  obedient»  and  peaoduL 
the  lieutenant-colonel  was  gone,  with  lettt 
ceming  these  matters,  to  the  general,  P 
behav^  himself  most  insdently  and  mat 
and  he  and  Mason  entering  into  confeden 
contrived  some  articles  against  the  forti 
committing  Wandall ;  but  when  they  tnedu 
they  could  do  no  good  with  them.  Mason 
the  governor  and  was  most  saucily  imporCa 
his  release,  which,  by  reason  of  the  insolent 
of  seeking  it,  the  governor  would  not  gran 

Thegenenl,  upon  the  governor's  leMf 
down  a  letter  to  Plumptre,  to  dischaige  1 
garrison,  uid  another  to  the  governor  to 
the  cannoneers ;  which  he  aocordinglj  dU 
satisfaction  of  his  own  conscience,  whidi 
satisfied  in  keeping  men  prisoners  for  tin 
sciences,  so  long  as  they  lived  honestly  ai 
fensively;  but  it  caused  a  great  mnth^ 
priests  against  him,  and  they  blew  np  aa  i 
their  people  as  they  could,  to  join  in  ht&aa 
the  governor,  not  caring  now  what  men  tl 
tered  into  confederacy  with,  nor  how  dia 
to  the  cause,  so  they  were  but  bitter  enough 
the  separatists  ;  which  the  cunning  mal 
perceiving,  they  now  all  became  zealo 
laughod  in  secret  to  see  how  they  wrougl 
men  to  ruin  their  own  cause  and  duunpioi 

Plumptre  not  taking  notice  of  thegeneral'i 
the  governor  sent  him  word  he  expected  be 
obey  them  and  depart :  Plumptre  replied,  1 
ncss  was  done,  and  he  would  go  :  but  in  i 
his  teeth  he  would  have  a  guai^d.  The  Uei 
colonel  would  luive  put  in  the  articles  ii 
parliament,  which  the  committee  had  i 
affainst  Plumptre  ;  but  Mr.  Millington  pre 
all  kindness  and  service  to  the  goveraoi 
needs  undertake  it,  and  desired  the  lies 
colonel  to  trouble  none  of  the  govemor'a 
in  any  business  he  had  to  do,  but  to  lea^ 
his  hands,  who  would  employ  all  his  poim 
serve  him  with  all  vigibmce  and  fiaitfa 
against  all  persons  whatsoever  ;  and  whe 
heard  the  governor  had  some  thoughts  of 
to  London,  he  wished  him  not  to  trooble  1 
but  to  chjurgo  him  with  anything  he  hac 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  governor  ^ 
London,  having  some  occasions  thither, 
before  his  going,  ho  and  the  rest  of  the  eoi 
had  required  Mr.  Salisbury,  their  treui 
give  in  his  accounts,  which  he  either  nnwi 
unable  to  do,  bent  Mb  utmost  endeavonn 
a  high  mutiny  and  faction  against  the  gc 
and  Ci^t  White  was  never  backward  in  a 
chief ;  these,  with  Plumptre  and  Maaoo, 
dose  confederacy,  and  called  home  Gbad 
thehr  asBBtanoe,  havuig  engaged  the  pen 
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and  all  their  idolaters,  upon  an  insinuation 
ofthe  govemor's  farour  to  separatists.    During 
OiL  Thomhagh's  sickness,  the  governor  undertook 
the  command  of  his  horse  regiment,  while  it  quar- 
tered in  the  garrison,  and  made  the  men  live 
oideily,  and  march  out  upon  designs  more  fre- 
quently than  they  used  to  do  when  their  colonel 
"w^B  well,  upon  whose  easiness  they  prevailed  to 
^  what  they  list,  and  some  of  them,  who  were 
great  phmderers,  were  connived  at,  which  the 
geyvemor  would  "by  no  means  suffer :  wherefore 
ueae  men  were,  by  the  insinuations  of  their  officers 
mnd  the  wicked  part  of  the  committee,  drawn  into 
"the  fiu:ti<m,  which  was  working  in  secret  awhile, 
and  at  last  broke  into  open  prosecutions.    They 
liad  determmed  that  as  soon  as  the  governor  was 
some.  White,  the  devil's  exquisite  sohdtor,  should 
alflo  follow  to  London,  but  knew  not  how  to  do  for 
m  freieace  to  send  him  upon  the  public  purse ; 
when  wickedness,  which  never  wants  long  tlie  op- 
pcntmuty  it  waits  for,  found  one  soon  out,  for  the 
committee  of  both  kingdoms  had  sent  a  command 
for  all  the  hone  in  Nottingham  to  repair  to  Sir 
John  Meldnun  in  Lancaslure  ;  the  toiKii  was  put 
upon  a  hasty  petition  that  their  horse  might  not 
go,  and  C^»t.  White  must  carry  it,  who  pretends 
to  have  known  nothing  of  it  half  an  hour  before, 
yet  he  was  ready ;  and  Dr.  Plumptre,  too,  prepared 
to  make  good  his  brags,  and  go  with  his  convoy. 
Presently  after  he  was  gone,  the  engine  of  nu»- 
ehief  oomee    to    town.  Col.   Chadwick,    whom 
Mr.  Salisbury  receives  with  great  joy  and  exul- 
tance,  boasting,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  they 
should  now  mump  the  governor.    At  the  mayor 
of  the  town's  house  he  was  entertained  with  much 
wine^  whereof  Mr.  Ayscough,  a  committee-man, 
having  taken  a  pretty  large  proportion,  coming 
that  m^t  to  supper  to  the  castle,  told  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  the  governor's  wife,  that  he 
would  advise  them  to  acquaint  the  governor  there 
was  mischief  hatching  against  him,  and  that  Chad- 
wick was  come  to  town  on  purpose  to  effect  it, 
which,  though  the,  fellow  discovered  in  his  drink, 
was  true  enough,  and  he  himself  wa»  one  of  the 
conspiring  wi<£ed  ones. 

To  fortify  their  party,  in  all  haste,  they  en- 
deavoured to  raise  a  new  troop  of  dragoons,  under  one 
Will  Hall,  a  debauched  malignant  fellow, and  there- 
upon oneofthegovemor'smortal  enemies  ;  butsome 
of  the  homester  townsmen  perceiving  the  design,  and 
not  yet  being  seduced,  would  not  raise  him  any 
horse^  so  at  uiat  season  the  troop  was  not  raised. 
And  now  Ci^t.  White  came  home,  when  it  was 
observed  that  after  his  return,  he  would  not  allow 
the  governor  that  name,  but  only  called  him  Col. 
Hutchinson,  and  when  any  one  else  termed  him 
governor,  would  decline  the  acknowledgment  of 
that  name  :  then  cajolinz  his  fellow  horse-officers 
and  the  troopers,  they,  through  his  insinuations, 
everywhere  began  to  detract  from  the  governor, 
and  to  magnify  Capt.  White,  and  not  only  to  dero- 
gate from  the  governor,  but  from  all  persons  that 
were  affected  to  him.  Now  was  there  a  petition 
I  drawn  up  to  be  presented  to  the  committee  of  both 
i  kingdoms^  desbring  that  Mr.  Millington  might  be 
>  sent  down  to  compose  the  differences  which  were 
in  the  garrison.  The  lieutenant-colonel,  and  some 
others,  refusmg  to  taza  it,  Capt.  White  told  them 
it  was  a  pretence,  which  Mr.  Millington  desired 
the  favour  of  them  that  they  would  make,  to  ob- 


tain leave  for  him  to  come  down  and  visit  his  wife 
and  children,  whom  he  had  a  longing  desire  to  see, 
and  knew  not  any  other  way  to  bring  it  about* 
The  gentiemen  to  nratify  Mr.  Millington  signed  it, 
and  he  himself  at  London,  with  the  same  pretext, 
obtained  the  governor's  hand  to  it,  while  the  go- 
vernor, deceived  by  his  high  and  fair  professions 
of  service  and  kindness  to  him,  never  entertained 
any  suspicion  of  his  integrity  :  and  this  was  the 
greatest  of  the  governor's  defects ;  tiiroueh  the 
candidness  and  sincerity  of  his  ovvn  nature,  ne  was 
more  unsuspicious  of  others,  and  more  credulous 
of  fair  pretenders,  than  suited  with  so  gi*eat  a 
prudence,  as  he  testified  in  all  things  else.  Nothing 
awakened  jealousy  in  him  but  gross  flattery,  which, 
when  he  saw  any  one  so  servile  as  to  make,  he 
believed  the  soul  that  could  descend  to  that  base- 
ness might  be  capable  of  fedsehood  :  but  those 
who  were  cunning  attempted  him  not  that  way, 
but  put  on  a  face  of  fair,  honest,  plain  friendship, 
with  which  he  was  a  few  times,  but  not  often  in 
his  life,  betrayed.  At  Mr.  Millington's  entreaty 
the  governor  released  Wandall,  but  would  have 
prosecuted  the  committee's  petition  against  Plump- 
tre, which  Mr.  Millington  most  earnestly  persuaded 
him  not  to  do,  but  desired  that  he  would  permit 
him  to  come  and  live  quietly  in  his  own  house, 
upon  engagement  that  he  i^ould  not  raise  nor 
foment  anv  mutiny  nor  faction  in  the  garrison,  or 
intermeddle  with  any  of  the  affairs  thereof.  The 
governor  was  easily  wrought  to  assent  to  this  also, 
but  Plumptre  refused  to  enter  into  such  an  engage- 
ment to  quiet  behaviour,  and  so,  for  that  time, 
came  not  to  town.  There  was  again  a  new  design 
against  tiie  garrison  by  the  enemy  discovered,  and 
a  spy  taken,  who  owned  a  soldier  in  the  major's 
company  that  had  listed  himself  on  purpose  to 
effect  this  mischief ;  but  through  careless  custody, 
the  spy  escaped  that  day  that  the  garrison  were 
celebrating  their  joy  for  the  great  victory  at  York. 
Meanwhile  the  governor  supposing  Mr.  Millington, 
as  he  professed  himself,  highly  his  friend  and  his 
protector,  complained  to  him  of  the  mutinous 
carriage  of  the  horse,  and  his  disturbance  and  dis- 
couragement in  the  public  service  thereby,  and 
desired  him  to  get  a  resolution  in  the  thing, 
whereby  his  power  and  their  duty  might  be  defined, 
that  he  might  know  wherein  he  was  to  command 
them  in  his  garrison,  and  they  to  obey  him.  Mr. 
Millington  advised  him  to  write  a  letter  to  him 
concerning  this,  setting  down  his  own  apprehen- 
sions, what  he  was  to  exact  from  them,  and  they 
to  render  him ;  which  accordingly  the  governor 
did,  and  left  it  with  Millington,  and  returned  to 
his  garrison.  Mr.  Millington  told  him,  that  he 
had  showed  the  letter  to  the  committee  of  both 
kingdoms,  who  had  given  their  opinion  of  it,  that 
he  required  no  more  of  them  than  he  ouffht  to 
have.  Soon  after  the  governor,  Mr.  Millmgton 
came  down  to  Nottingham,  with  instructions  mmi 
the  committee  of  bou  kingdoms  to  hear  and,  if 
he  could,  compose  the  differences  at  Nottingham  ; 
if  not,  to  report  them  to  the  committee  of  both 
kingdoms.  Mr.  Millington,  coming  down  with 
these,  brought  Plumptre  as  far  as  Leicester  with 
him,  and  begged  of  tiie  governor  to  permit  liim  to 
return  to  his  house,  engaging  himself  that  he  should 
not  meddle  with  anythmg  belonging  to  the  garrison, 
nor  come  near  the  castie,  nor  any  of  the  forts : 
which  engagement  the  governor  received,  and 
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BufTcred  the  mao  to  come  home  ;  aiid  MiUiDgton, 
lottt  the  governor  should  uuspect  his  great  concern 
in  Dr.  Plumptre,  made  strong  profeasiuus  to  hun, 
that  he  desixtxl  his  re-admission  into  the  town  for 
nothing  but  to  be  a  snare  to  him :  for  he  knew 
the  turbulence  aud  pride  of  his  spirit  sucli,  that 
he  would  never  be  quiet ;  but  if,  after  this  indul- 
gence, he  should,  as  he  believed  he  would,  return 
to  his  former  courscw,  l»e  would  be  inexcusable  in 
the  eyes  of  all  men.  Then  Mr.  Millington  desired 
the  governor  to  draw  up  some  heads,  wherein  he 
conceived  liis  power  to  consist,  which  he  did,  re- 
ducing almost  all  tlie  words  of  his  commission  into 
eight  propositions,  which  when  he  showed  first  to 
Mr.  Millington,  before  the  conuuittce  saw  them, 
Mr.  Millington  seemed  vei-y  well  to  approve  of 
them,  and  protested  again  to  tlie  governor  the 
faithfulness  of  his  heart  to  him,  excusing  his  in- 
timacy with  his  enemies  ui>uii  a  zeal  he  had  to  do 
him  service  by  diseoveriug  their  designs  against 
him,  and  c^ed  himself  theivlu.  Sir  PtUlitick 
Wouldbe  :  but  the  governor  disliking  thin  double 
dcaluig,  though  it  had  l>oen  with  his  enemies, 
desired  him  rather  to  declare  himself  iu;^}nttoiisIy 
as  his  conscience  led  him,  though  it  sliould  be 
against  him,  aud  told  him  freely  he  likcnl  not  this 
£Mr  carriage  to  both.  When  the  governor  put  in 
his  propositions  to  the  conmiittee,  they  desired 
each  of  them  might  have  a  copy  of  thcni,  and  all 
a  wec'k^s  time  to  consider  tlieni  ;  at  the  end  of 
wliicli,  when  the  ga\-cnior  prewed  their  answer, 
whether  they  assented  to  tliem,  or  could  object 
anything  agauist  tliem,  they,  with  false  llattering 
apologies  to  the  governor,  that  if  such  C(»mnuuid 
were  due  to  any  man,  they  sliould  rather  the  go- 
vernor should  employ  it  than  any  person  what- 
ao(.*ver,  by  reason  of  hl<«  unquestioned  merits  ;  but 
they  conceived  tlutt  such  a  power  given  to  a 
governor,  would  not  consist  with  that  which  be- 
longed to  a  committee,  whereupon  they  produced 
a  tedious  impertinent  jtapi'r  in  answer  to  the 
governor's  pro]>osit ions  ;  whidi,  when  the  governor 
read  over,  he  llnng  by,  saying  it  was  a  ridiculous 
t«cnscle8s  piece  of  stuff :  some  of  them  taking  ex- 
cqttlons,  he  should  so  contemn  the  comniitee's  jia- 
per ;  he  replied,  he  knew  not  yet  whose  it  was,  not 
being  signed  by  any  one,  if  any  of  them  would  own 
it  he  desired  them  to  subscribe  it,andtlien  he  should 
know  what  to  say.  Thereupon,  the  next  day  it 
WAR  again  brought  out,  signed  by  Mr.  Milling- 
ton, Cliadwick,  !:^;ibury.  White,  and  tlie  mayor 
of  the  t(»wn.  The  sum  of  the  i)ai)er  not  con- 
taining any  exceptions  against  the  governor 
himself,  but  against  his  power,  and  wholly  deny- 
ing that  my  Lord  Fairfax  liad  ]>ov/or  to  make  a 
£;overnor,  or  confer  any  such  jKjwer  on  him,  as 
his  commission  im|>orted  ;  the  govenun*  told  them, 
it  no  farther  concerned  him,  but  only  to  acquaint 
my  Lord  Fairfax,  with  whom  he  should  loave  it, 
to  justify  his  own  commission,  and  his  authority 
to  give  one  ;  but  foroHmuch  as  my  lord  was  con- 
cerned in  it,  the  gentlemen  who  liad  more  respect 
for  him  disoD^'ned  it,  and  thc'se  were  the  governor, 
the  lieutenant-colonel,  Mr.  i'igutt.  Col.  Tiiomhagh, 
Major  Ireton,  Major  Widmerpoole,  Capt.  Lomax, 
and  Alderman  James.  Then  the  governor  told 
them,  how  he  liad  been  informed  that  this  paper 
was  of  Chadwick*B  ccmtrivance,  and  tliat  when 
Mr.  Millington  nw  it,  he  hugged  Chadwiok  in  his 
armsy  with  sach  congnUiilation,  as  is  not  to  be 


imagined  they  could  give  to  a  fellow  of  whom 
they  had  justly  entertamed  bo  vile  an  opinion,  and 
then  before  hisface  declared  all  their  thougfata  of  in- 
dignation and  contempt,  which  they  had  fomnerhr 
expressed  of  Col.  Clukdwick,  whom  he  asked  with 
what  face  he  could  questicm  my  lord's  authority 
to  make  him  governor,  when  he  had  formcriy  naed 
such  surreptitious  cheats  to  obtain  it  for  himself 
by  tlic  same  authority  1  and  he  asked  the  com- 
mittee  liow  it  came  to  pass,  they  now  believed  mj 
Lord  Fairfax  had  not  authority  to  make  him  sorer- 
nor,  when  they  themselves  at  first  writ  to  him  for 
the  commissioni  and  to  hlr.  Millington  he  said, 
he  liad  dealt  very  unfaithfully  to  those  that  en- 
trusted hun  to  eompose  differenees,  which  he  had 
rather  made  than  found  ;  and  very  treacheroualj 
with  him,  making  himself  a  party  and  the  chief  of 
his  adversaries,  when  he  pretended  only  to  be  n 
reconciler.  Having  at  full  laid  them  open  one  to 
another,  and  declarod  all  their  treaehevy,  malice, 
pride,  and  knavery',  to  their  faces,  he  went  away, 
smiling  at  the  confusion  he  had  left  them  in  ;  who 
had  not  virtue  enough  in  their  shame  to  bring 
them  bock  to  repentance,  but  having  begun  to 
persecute  him  with  their  spite  and  malice,  were 
resolved  to  csucry  on  their  wicked  design,  wherein 
they  Imd  now  a  double  encouragement  to  animatw 
them,  Mr.  MiUlngton's  sheltering  them  in  the  pMV 
liament  house,  and  obstructing  all  redress  the  go- 
vernor should  there  seek  for,  and  the  hopes  c£ 
profit  and  advantage  they  might  upon  tlie  chanse 
of  things  expect  by  the  garrison,  if  they  coiud 
wrest  it  out  of  the  governor's  hands,  either  by 
wear^'ing  him  uith  unjust  vexations,  or  by  watch- 
ing some  ad^-antage  against  him,  to  procure  the 
discharge  of  his  oifice  by  the  parliament ;  for  they, 
knowing  him  to  be  impatient  of  affronts,  and  of  n 
high  spirit,  thought  to  provoke  him  to  paiwioB, 
wheroin  something  might  fall  out  to  give  them 
advantages ;  but  he,  perceiving  tfaor  ditft,  shewed 
them  that  he  go\-emed  his  anger,  and  snffered  it 
not  to  master  him,  and  tliat  he  could  make  use  of 
it  to  curb  their  insolence,  and  yet  avoid  all  ezcor- 
sions  that  might  prejudice  himseUL*  When  the 
governor  umlertook  this  employment,  the  parlia- 
ment's interest  in  those  parts  was  so  low,  and  the 
hazard  so  des]>onite,  that  these  pitifol  wrutdws, 
as  well  as  the  other  faithful-hesrted  to  the  puUie 
cause,  courted  him  to  accept  and  keep  the  place ; 
and  thou;;h  their  foul  spirits  liated  thedaylight  of  his 
moi^  virtuous  conversation,  yet  were  Uiey  wilUng 
enough  to  let  him  bear  the  brunt  of  all  the  hama 
and  toil  of  their  defence,  and  moTD  willing  to  bo 
secured  by  his  indefatigable  inilustr}*  and  connge, 
than  to  render  him  the  just  acknowledgment  of 
liiH  goofl  dcs^^rts.  This  ingratitude  did  not  st  all 
abate  his  zeal  for  tlie  public  service,  for  as  he 
sought  not  i>raise,  so  he  vrna  well  enough  mtisfied 
in  doing  well ;  yet  through  their  envious  e^-es,  they 
took  in  a  general  good  esteem  of  him,  and  sinned 
against  their  own  consciences  in  persecuting  him, 

*  To  some  the  ruoital  of  these  mnnleipsl  taratla  maj 
appear  rathor  tedious,  but  W'hlldook'*  Memorials  dww 
thnt  these,  and  Muoh  lilco.  in  varioiis  partsof  the  ^*«^'W*, 
ri.><iuircd  tho  serious  and  frequent  attention  of  the  parlia- 
uivnt  Most  rcculers  will  pity  a  man  of  Col.  UutchlnMa^ 
exalted  mind  for  being  CQmi>clled  to  cope  with  muh  deiff- 
cable  advenarioB*  but  they  will  derive  some  piwiins 
fmm  obacrving  the  addresi  with  which  be  follid  thsir 
faiiidkNis  attacks. 
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vkereof  he  liad  after  acknowledgxnents  and  tes- 

riiBoniw  from  many  of  them.    All  the  while  of 

tfaii  oootBBt,  bo  WM  borne  up  by  a  good  and  ho- 

DoaraUe  party  of  the  committee,  and  greater  in 

nuDber  mad  talne  than  the  fv-ieked  ones,  whom 

Mr.  MiUmfftoo's  power  in  the  bouae  only  couute- 

Banced  and  anunated  to  pursue  their  miflchiefiB. 

What  it  was  thai  dsew  Mr.  Millmgton  into  their 

eonfederacy  waa  afterwards  apparent ;  tltey  hired 

him  with  a  subscription  of  losseif*,  for  which  they 

Sre  him  public  faith  double  to  what  he  really  lud 
It  ;*  and  th^  offered  him  a  share  of  the  go- 
remark  ^nnIs,  if  he  would  help  them  to  make  him 
a  prejy  wiueh  would  liave  been  good  booty  to  his 
mmn    fiunily ;   for  ahhongh   the  governor  had 
hitherto  got  nothing  but  desperate  hazard  and 
Tmatt  expsose,  yet  now  tliis  garrison  began  to  be  in 
a  more  hopdfol  condition,  by  tlie  late  success  in 
the  Docth.     After  York  was  taken,  the  Earl  of 
Manchester  marched  into  our  parts,  upon  whose 
^■*'"«*"g  BolsoTer  and  Tickhill  castles  were  de- 
livered ap  to  him,  and  Welbeck,  the  Eari  of  New- 
castle's hoose,  which  was  given  into  Col.  Thum- 
hagfa's  ccwamand,  and  much  of  tlie  enemy's  wt^alth 
by  that  means  brought  into  Nottingham  :  Wink- 
field  manor,  a  strong  garrison  in  Derb^-shire,  was 
tnhiin  upon  eomposition,  and  by  this  means  a  rich 
and  laige  side  of  the  country  was  laid  open  to 
help  to  maintain  the  garrison  at  Nottinglutm,  and 
mors  hoped  for  bv  thc«e  gentlemen,  who  were  now 
Jbs  greedy  to  catch  at  the  rewards  of  another's  la- 
iKNirSy  as  nnable  to  merit  anything  themselves  ; 
bat  when  the  hopes  of  the  harvest  of  the  whole 
«oantrr  had  tempted  them  to  begin  their  wicked 
ploCSy  Osd,  seeming  angry  at  their  ill  use  of  mercy, 
caused  the  Earl  of  l^fandiester  to  bo  called  back 
into  the  sooth,  when  he  was  goin;;:  to  have  bc- 
■iegcd  Newark,  and  so  that  town  with  tlie  petty 
garrisons  at  Wiverton,  .Shelford,  and    Bolvuir, 
wrere  still  left  for  further  exercriHc  to  Nottingham. 
Yet  the  hopes  these  would  in  thuc  l>e  gained,  made 
theee  gentkmen  prosecute  their  dcsij^n  against  the 
^ovemcxry  whose  party  they  endeavoured  with  all 
aomnties  to  weaken;  and  first  attempted  Col. 
Thomhsgfay  who  having  by  his  signalized  valour 
aciived  to  a  neat  reputatinn,  they  thought  if  they 
«mld  gain  mm,  he  would  be  their   best  lever 
ts  hsave  out  the  governor,  and  tlut  prop  once  re- 
mored  they  despaired  not  to  make  him  ctmtribute 
to  his  own  min ;  for  they  had  discovered  in  him  a  fa- 
cility of  nature,  apt  to  be  deluded  by  faur  pretonces, 
and  BBore  prone  to  suspect  the  kind  plain-dealing 
of  his  frioida,  than  the  flattery  of  his  enemies : 
but  the  governor,  after  they  had  displayed  them- 
tetres,  by  his  vigilaney  prevented  many  of  their 
nalieions  designs^  and  among  the  rest  that  they 
had  upon  this  gentleman.     During  his  sickness 
the  governor  took  care  of  his  re^^ment,  and  em- 
pbjed  the  troops  that  quartered  in  the  garrison  : 
but  throoffh  the  wicked  instigations  of  Captain 
White,  hemg  very  refractory,  and  the  regiment 
often  called  oat  on  field  ser>'ice,  the  governor  sent 
for  a  eommiasion,  and  raised  a  troop  of  horse, 

«  Of  tUi  custom  of  applying  to  tbc  iiarliament  for 

-.  rcptntUmoroompcnfiatiou,  and  of  its  bvin^  srnntcd  gene- 

.  nlly  at  the  expense  erf  dclinquratjt  or  ttivulicrs,  there 

tppear  many  inbtanccs  in  Whitclock :  no  doubt  many 

*bsMft  crept  in.    la  Walko-'s  Hi^t.  of  Indi>i)end.  p.  81. 

Ur.  MWtngton  Is  declared  to  hart  received  la  thi»  man- 


which  tlie  lieutenant-colonel  CMnmanded,  and 
troop  of  dragoons  for  the  i>eculiar  ser\'ice  of  the  |_ 
risen.  These  cunmng  sowers  oi  sedition  wronghty 
u|)on  this  occasion,  G»I.  Thonihagh  into  a  jealous 
belief  that  Col.  Hutchinson  waa  taking  the  advan- 
tage of  his  sickness  to  work  himself  into  his  oom- 
mand.  Col.  Thonihagh  was  grieved  at  it,  but  aaid 
nothing  ;  but  the  governor  discovering  the  thmg, 
notwithataiidiug  his  silence,  when  the  heutenant- 
oolonel  went  to  London,  procured  a  eommiasion 
for  CoL  Thomhagli  to  be,  next  under  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  eoinnuinder  in  chief  of  all  the  parliament's 
horse  in  Nottinghamshire  at  all  times,  which  bang 
brought  to  Col.  Thomhagh,  when  he  knew  nothing 
of  it,  cleared  him  of  tliat  suspicion.  And  now,  al- 
though they  were  moro  induied  to  delude  than 
openly  to  oppose  Col.  Thomhagh,  yet  they  having 
no  exceptions  against  the  goveraor  in  his  own  per- 
son, but  against  his  authority,  they  were  forced  to 
deny  Col.  Thomliagh's  command  as  well  as  the 
governor's,  they  being  both  derived  from  the  same 
})ower.  The  horse  captains,  who  were  allured  by 
fair  colours  of  preferment,  and  indulged  in  their 
plunder,  which  they  hoped  to  do  wltli  more  free- 
dom if  Capt.  White  pre^-ailcd,  were  more  obedient 
to  Capt.  White  and  their  own  ambition,  than  to 
their  colonel  or  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 
The  coimnittee  hoped,  by  thus  disputing  tlie  colonel's 
powers,  under  a  face  of  parliament  authoritv, 
to  weary  them  out,  and  make  them  cast  up  their 
coniraissiims,  when  tliey  had,  by  ^Ir.  Millmgton, 
bloi-iced  up  the  way  of  then*  complaint,  so  that  they 
feared  not  being  turned  out  of  the  committee  for 
the  abuste  cf  that  trust :  and  perliaps  they  had 
suecceded,  but  that  the  governor  scorned  to  give 
up  a  goofl  cause,  either  particular  or  public,  for 
Avant  of  courage  to  defend  it  among  many  difficul- 
ties ;  and  then,  although  he  had  many  enemies,  ho 
luid  more  friends,  whom  if  he  should  desert,  ibey 
would  be  left  to  be  crushed  by  these  malicious  per- 
sons ;  and  more  than  all  Uiis,  the  cotmtzy  would 
])Q  abandoned  into  the  luinds  of  persona  who 
would  only  make  a  prey  of  it,  and  not  endeavour 
its  protection,  hberty,  or  real  advantage,  which 
had  been  his  chief  aim  in  all  his  underta^dngs. 

Tlie  conspirators,  as  I  may  moro  justly  term 
them  than  the  conunittee,  had  sent  Capt.  White 
to  York,  to  my  Lord  Fairfax,  and  to  get  the 
govenu)r*8  power  defined,  which  he  understanding, 
the  next  day  went  thither  himself,  and  Mr.  Pigott, 
who,  from  the  beginning  to  the  ending,  allowed 
himself  a  most  real  and  generous  frigid  to  the 
governor,  and  as  cordial  to  his  country  and  the 
great  cause,  went  along  witli  him,  arriving  a  day 
after  Capt.  Whitt».  When  my  lord  gave  them  a 
hearing  together,  ho  asked  whether  the  governor 
had  done  an^-tliing  of  consequence  without  con- 
sulting the  committee,  which  White  could  not  say 
he  had ;  then  he  asked  White  if  he  had  any  other 
misgovemment  to  accuse  him  of,  which,  when 
W^hite  could  not  allege  against  him,  the  governor 
before  his  face  told  my  lord  all  the  busineas, 
whereupon  White  was  dismissed  with  reproof  and 
laughter,  and  letters  were  written  to  the  com- 
mittee, In  justify  the  governor's  power,  and  to 
entreat  them  to  forboar  disturbing  him  in  his 
coRunand,  and  to  Mr.  Millington,  to  desire  him  to 
eunie  over  to  York  to  my  lord ;  both  which  the 
governor  delivered,  but  I'lr.  MilUngton  woultl  not 
go  over,  but  on  the  contmz^',  continued  to  foment 
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and  raise  op  the  factions  in  the  town  against  the 
governor,  and  by  his  countenance  the  committee 
every  day  meditated  and  practised  new  provoca- 
tions to  stir  up  the  governor  to  rage,  or  at  least 
to  weary  him  in  his  employment.  The  horse, 
without  his  knowledge,  they  frequently  sent 
abroad ;  protections,  tickets,  and  passes,  they  save 
out ;  and,  encroaching  upon  his  office  in  all  thmgs 
wluUaoever,  wrought  such  a  confusion  in  the  gar- 
rison, that  while  all  men  were  distracted  and 
amazed,  in  doubt  whose  orders  to  obey,  and  who 
were  their  commanders,  they  obeyed  none,  but 
every  man  did  what  he  listed ;  and  by  that  means 
the  public  service  was  in  all  things  obstructed 
and  prejudiced.  .  The  governor,  while  the  injury 
was  only  to  himself,  bore  it,  but  when  it  extended 
almost  to  the  destruction  of  the  garrison,  he  was 
forced  to  endeavour  a  remedy.  For  about  this 
time  it  happened  that  Salisbury  beine  treasurer, 
had  given  base  terms  and  wilful  delays  to  the 
soldiers  who  were  assigned  their  pay,  when  the 
money  was  ready  for  them  in  the  treasury ;  and 
when  this  base  carriage  of  his  had  provoked  them 
to  a  mutiny,  the  governor  was  sent  for  to  appease 
it,  which  ho  'did ;  but  coming  to  the  committee, 
told  them  he  would  no  longer  endure  this  usage  of 
theirs,  to  have  all  things  of  power,  honour,  and 
command,  wrested  out  of  his  hands,  and  all  things 
of  difficulty  and  danger  put  upon  him ;  while  they 
purposely  stirred  up  occasions  of  rigour  and 
pumshment,  and  then  expected  he  should  be  the 
executioner  of  it,  by  which  he  perceived  they  did 
these  tilings  only  witli  design  to  render  him  con- 
temptible and  odious  to  all  persons.  Not  long 
after  a  command  .came  for  all  the  horse  that 
could  be  spared  in  the  garrison  to  go  to  Sir  John 
Meldrum,  to  the  relief  of  Montgomery  castle. 
The  governor  went  to  the  committee  to  consult 
what  troops  should  march,  and  they  voted  none. 
The  governor  told  them,  he  conceived  when  a 
command  was  given,  they  were  to  obey  without 
dispute,  and  that  he  came  to  advise  with  them 
what  troops  should  bo  sent  forth,  not  whether  any 
or  no ;  therefore,  although  they  voted  disobedience 
of  the  command,  that  would  not  discharge  him, 
especially  the  service  being  of  great  consequence, 
and  the  troops  lying  here  without  other  employ- 
ment :  wherefore  at  night  he  summoned  a  council 
uf  war,  and  there  almost  all  tlic  captains,  havine 
no  mind  to  march  so  far  from  home,  declaied 
they  conceived  themselves  to  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  committee,  and  would  only  obey  their 
orders.  Upon  this  the  governor  went  to  the  com- 
mittee and  desired  them  that  in  regard  unanswer- 
able things  were  done,  the  public  service  neglected, 
and  all  the  transactions  of  the  garrison  confused, 
they  would  unite  with  him  in  a  petition  to  the 
parliament  to  deline  their  several  powers ;  and  in 
the  meantime  either  quietly  to  let  him  execute 
his  duty,  or  else  to  take  all  upon  them  and  dis- 
charge him.  They  presently  niade  a  motion,  that 
he  would  call  a  muster,  and  put  it  to  all  the  soldiers 
whether  they  would  be  governed  by  the  committee 
or  the  governor.  The  governor  told  them  his 
command  was  not  elective,  but  of  right  belonged 
to  him,  and  this  way  was  onlv  the  next  occa- 
sion to  cause  a  mutiny,  which  he  could  not  con- 
sent to.  But  they  persisting  in  their  course,  he 
came  again  to  them  and  desired  they  would  at 
length  Burceue  these  afbonti  in  his  comnuuidy  and 


their  underminings,  whereby  they  endea%*oiired 
to  alienate  men's  liearts  finom  him,  and  to  raise 
faction  against  him  by  close  unworthy  pmctioss : 
80  after  much  debate  it  was  on  all  hands  agreed^ 
that  they  should  not  at  all  intermeddle  with  any- 
thing belonging  to  the   soldiery,  nor  intemqit 
the  governor  in  his  command  tUl  the  house  of 
parliament  should  decide  it,  and  that  the  go- 
vernor and  Capt.  White  should  both  go  to  Lon- 
don to  procure  a  speedy  determination  of  the 
powers  in  a  fair  and  open  way.    This  they  all 
faithfully  promised  the  governor,  and  made  many 
hypocritiod  professions  to  him,  some  of  them  with 
tears ;  whereupon  he,  who  was  of  the  most  recon- 
cileable  nature  in  the  world,  accepted  their  fiur 
pretences,  and  went  to  drink  friendly  with  them 
m  token  of  kindness.    Yet  was  all  this  but  hypo- 
crisy and  £Usehood,  for  even  at  that  very  time 
they  wearied  many  of  the  governor's  officers  oat 
of  the  garrison  by  the  continued  malice  wherewith 
they  persecuted  all  that  had  any  respect  for  hinu 
Among  these  was  Mr.  Hooper  the  engineer,  a 
man  very  faithful  to  the  cause  and  very  hmiMt, 
but  withal  rough,  who  having  to  do  with  hateliil 
businesses,  was  made  odious  to  the  common  people ; 
the  priests,  too,  Iiaving  a  particular  ^ite  at  him,  ss 
one  they  esteemed  a  leader  of  the  separatii^  vet 
he  was  very  ingenious  and  industrious  in  nis 
office,  and  most  faithful  as  well  to  the  goveraor 
himself  as  to  the  public  service.    The  committee, 
to  insinuate  themselves  with  the  conunon  people, 
regarded  him  with  an  evil  eye,  and  so  discouraged 
him,  that  being  offered  much  better  prefierment, 
and  invited  by  Col.  Cromwell  into  other  parts,  he  ac- 
quainted the  governor  with  it,  offering  withal  tha^ 
if  he  might  yet  be  protected  from  affronts  in  his 
employment,  he  would  stay  and  serve  the  governor 
for  half  the  salary  offered  elsewhere.     But  the 
governor,  although  he  were  very  sorry  to  part  with 
him,  and  the  service  would  much  miss  him,  yet 
being  so  much  injured  himself,  could  not  undertake 
tlie  protection  of  any  of  his  officers,  and  therefore 
would  not  hinder  his  preferment,  bnt  suffered  him 
to  go  to  Cromwell.    Such  was  the  envy  of  the  com- 
mittee to  him,  that  just]aB  he  was  going,  that  very  day, 
tliey  not  willing  to  let  him  depart  in  peace,  although 
they  knew  he  nad  justly  expended  all  the  money 
he  had  received  of  them,  yet  they  called  for  an 
account  from  the  beginning  of  his  employments^ 
wliich  they  had  often  seen  in  parcels,  but  beliering^ 
he  could  not  so  readily  give  it  them  altogether^^ 
they  then  demanded  it.     He  immediately  broughU- 
it  forth,  and  got  by  it  twelve  shillings  due  to  huik. 
upon  tlie  foot  thereof,  which  he  intended  not  t<^ 
have  asked  them,  but  receiving  it  upon  the  exhi — 
bition  of  his  account,  went  away  snuling  at  their' 
malice ;  which  yet  would  not  let  him  go  so,  for 
then  Henry  Wandall  came  with  a  petiti<m  to  the* 
governor,  that  he  would  vindicate  the  honour  oT 
tiie  Earl  of  Essex  against  Mr.  Hooper,  whom  he 
accused  to  have  spoken  words  against  him,  and 
done   actions   to  his  dishonour.    The  governor   , 
knowing  this  vrua  but  malice,  accepted  security    ' 
for  him,  which  was  offered  by  BIr.  Pigott  and 
Major  Watson,  that  he  should  answer  what  could 
be  objected  against  him  at  any  council  of  war  he 
should  bo  called  to*. 

*  Tkia  Mr.  Hoopo*  was  nndoubtfldly  a  penon  of  rfa- 
gnlar  abUitlos.  Mr.  Sprlgge,  in  bia  AngUa  BmdMm, 
mantioni  him  at  Mnring  Sir  Thomaa  Falrfuc  at  the 
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Wednesday,  Sept  the  25th,  1644,  Capt.  White 
went  to  London,  to  solicit  the  committee's  busi- 
oeM  against  the  gOTemor,  for  they  were  intended 
to  pat  it  upon  a  fair  debate,  as  was  promised. 
Hie  next  day  the  governor  commanded  Capt. 
j   Barrmt's  troop  to  convoy  him  towards  London, 
,    bat  just  as  he  was  going  to  horse,  the  committee, 
eooteaxy  to  their  engagements  not  to  meddle  with 
any  military  affiurs,  commanded  them  another 
war,  and  so  he  was  forced  to  go  without  a  convoy, 
al^oof^  the  captain  was  afforded  a  whole  troop 
to  wait  on  him. 

Two  or  three  days  before  the  governor  went, 

Chad  wick  came  privately  to  the  governor's  brother 

and  told  him,  that  his  conscience  woald  not  suffer 

him  to  conceal  the  malicious  designs,  and  that 

tivaeheiiy,  which  he  now  discovered  to  be  in  these 

men's  oppoaitionB  of  the  governor,  and,  with  many 

'TJTtnfi^i?**^  told  him  they  were  framing  articles 

awiifnat  the  governor,  whereof  he  gave  him  a  copy, 

iniieh  the  governor  carried  to  London  with  hun, 

and  showed  the  lieutenant-colonel  the  originals 

in  llaaon's  and  Plumptre*s  own  hand-writings. 

nnee  days  after  the  governor.  Col.  Thomhagh 

went  to  London.    That  day  the  governor  went,  one 

of  the  presbyterian  ministers,  whose  name  was 

Goodal,  preadied  the  lecture  at  the  great  church, 

w^  many  invectives  against  governors  and  arbi- 

traiy  power,  so  plainly  hinting  at  the  governor 

that  all  the  chui^  well  undentood  it ;  but  for 

tlie  eommittee,  he  glozed  with  them,  and  told 

4icni  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  them,  but  to  go  on 

in  the  good  way  they  went.    Some  months  after, 

this  poor  man  preaching  at  a  living  the  conmiittee 

had  pat  him  into,  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  and 

much  dejected  at  it,  beeanse  he  could  not  hope  the 

governor  would  exchange  him,  after  his  unworthy 

pnlpit  railings  at  him ;  but  the  governor,  who 

hated  poor  revenges,  when  his  enemy  and  one  of 

his  firicnda  were  both  in  the  same  prison,  and  he 

had  but  one  exchange  ready,  first  procured  the 

minister's  release,  aind  let  his  own  officer  stay  for 

the  next  exchange.    Whereupon  the  man  coming 

homey  was  strudc  with  remorse,  and  besged  the 

govenor's  psidon,  with  real  acknowledgments 

hoth  to  himself  and  othersof  his  sin  in  supporting 

CMtion  against  the  governor;  who  was  told  tliat  on 

lua  death-bed,  for  he  died  before  the  garrison  was 

dimolvedy  he  expressed  to  some  of  the  governor's 

tnmtim  his  trouble  for  having  been  his  enemy. 

Bat  not  only  to  him,  but  to  many  others  of  hiis 

^memiea,  the  governor    upon  sundry  occasions, 

when  they  fell  into  his  power  to  have  requited 

their  miichieis,  instead  of  vengeance  rendered 

than  benefits,  so  that  at  last  his  own  friends  would 

tefl  hini.  if  they  could  in  justice  and  conscience 

fonake  him,  tliey  would  become  his  adversaries, 

fe  that  was  the  next  way  to  engage  him  to  obli- 

^Uions ;  bat  although  his  friends,  who  had  greater 

arnmoMtJes  uainst  his  unjust  persecutors  uian  he 

himaelf,  woaM  say  these  things  in  anger  at  his 

clemency,  hia  natore  was  as  fiul  of  kind  gratitude 


«C  Osfiicd  and  othtr  plaoM  at  engineer  extraordinary,  and 
peMlj  aspeditinf  all  hia  enterprises,  the  rapidity  and 
amber  of  which  were  rarprialng:  he  was  at  the  siege 
**^Hhmil  rtitlfr.  the  last  garrison  that  surrendered  ;  he 
to  Nottingham  during  Col.  nutchinsonlB  go- 
it,  and,  bj  the  list  of  the  garrison  in  Deering's 
to  have  continued  with  Captain 


to  his  friends  as  free  from  base  revenged  upon 
enemies,  who  either  fell  down  to  him  by  their 
own  just  remorse,  or  were  cast  under  his  power 
by  God's  just  providence. 

As  soon  as  the  governor  was  gone,  the  com- 
mittee took  all  power  upon  them,  and  had  the 
impudence  to  command  the  lieutenant- colonel, 
who  was  deputy-governor,  and  absolute  in  his 
brother's  absence,  to  draw  out  his  troop  :  he  went 
to  them  and  told  them  he  was  sorry  they  broke 
their  agreement,  but  he  could  not  break  lus  trust 
of  his  brother's  authority  to  obey  them.  Then 
they  feigned  a  pretence  and  turned  out  the  go- 
vernor's quarter-master,  who  by  the  governor's 
appointment  had  quartered  soldiers  at  an  ale- 
house Mr.  Millington  had  given  a  protection  to, 
tliat  they  should  quarter  none,  upon  Uie  account  of 
some  relation  they  had  to  him,  who  married  one  of 
the  daughters  of  the  place.  This  occasioning  some 
dispute,  Cooke  the  quarter-master  luid  uttered 
some  words,  for  which  they  sent  for  him  and  cast 
out  great  threats,  how  they  would  punish  Idm, 
whicn  frighted  his  wife,  big  with  child,  in  that 
manner  uuit  her  child  died  within  her,  and  her 
own  life  was  in  great  hazard.  The  conmiittee 
then  called  a  hall,  and  caused  tlie  townsmen  to 
bring  in  horses  for  dragoons,  whereof  they  voted 
a  regiment  to  be  raiiKd,  Chadwick  to  be  the 
colonel,  and  Hall  and  Selby  to  be  captains  under 
him.  They  took  upon  them  to  command  the 
soldiers,  and  nuwle  horrible  confusion,  by  which 
they  often  put  the  garrison  in  great  duiger,  if 
the  enemy  had  known  their  advantage.  Among 
the  rest,  one  night  after  the  guards  were  set,  Uie 
captain  of  the  guard,  missing  the  deputy  governor 
to  receive  the  word  from  him,  gave  tnem  the  same 
word  they  had  before,  till  he  had  found  out  the 
governor  to  receive  a  new  one.  Mr.  Millington 
coming  by,  half  flustered,  would  have  had  the 
captain  take  a  word  from  him,  which  when  the 
captain  refused,  he  being  angry,  commanded  Capt. 
Mason's  drums  to  beat,  and  set  a  double  guard. 
The  lieutenant-colonel  hearing  th6  drums,  and 
having  no  notice  of  this  command,  sent  to  Mason 
to  conunand  him  to  forbear  drawing  any  men  t9 
the  guard,  but  Mason  would  not  obey  him.  Besides 
this,  they  did  a  thousand  such  like  things,  to  pro- 
voke him  to  give  them  some  colour  of  complaint, 
or  some  advantage  against  him  and  his  brother, 
for  the  carrying  on  of  a  wicked  design,  which 
they  were  secretly  managing  to  destroy  them  ;  but 
God,  hy  a  wonderful  providence,  brought  it  to  light. 

Theu*  conspiracy  was  to  accuse  the  colonel  and 
his  brother  as  persons  that  had  betrayed  the  town 
and  castle,  and  were  ready  to  surrender  them  to 
the  enemy,  which  they  would  pretend  to  have  dis- 
covered, and  to  have  prevented  their  treacher)', 
by  a  surprise  of  the  lieutenant-colonel,  the  castle 
and  the  bridges,  and  all  the  officers  that  were 
faithful  to  the  governor  and  his  friends.  Because 
they  had  not  force  in  town  who  would  act  this 
villany,  they  sent  to  Sir  John  Gell,  in  whom  they 
had  a  great  interest,  and  a  man  likely  enough  to 
promote  their  wickedness,  had  they  even  acquaint- 
ed him  with  it,  as  black  as  it  was  in  the  cursed 
forge  of  their  own  hearts ;  but  to  carry  their  busi- 
ness closely,  they  sent  to  tell  him  they  had  cause 
of  suspicion  that  the  lieutenant-colonel  was  false 
to  his  trust,  and  would  deliver'  the  castle  to  the 
enemy,  to  prevent  which  they  desired  him  to 
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tbcm  with  Bomo  men  and  nmmunition  ;  which 
ammtmition  was  very  secretly  conve^'ed  into  the 
town,  and  the  men  were  ready  to  roarefa,  uid 
quartcrB  taken  up  for  them  in  Nottingham.  The 
Kcutenant-colonel  dreamt  notliing  of  the  mischief 
that  was  hatching  against  him,  when,  jnst  at  the 
very  time  of  the  execution,  there  came  into  Not- 
tingluim  two  gentlemen,  whom  the  pariiament  em- 
ployed to  carry  intelligences  between  the  north 
and  the  south,  and  who  used  to  meet  at  this  town. 
Mr.  Fleetwood,  who  came  from  the  south,  came 
immediately  up  to  the  castle,  and  there  was  fami- 
liarly and  kindly  treated,  as  he  used  to  be,  by  the 
lieutenant-colonel.  Thin  was  upon  a  Saturday 
night,  in  the  month  of  October.  Mr.  Marsh,  his 
correspondent,  that  came  from  the  north,  passing 
througli  Derby,  was  cautioned  so  by  Sir  John  Gell, 
that  he  durst*  not  come  «P  to  the  castle,  but  on 
the  Lord's  day  sent  for  Mr.  Fleetwood  to  meet  him 
in  the  town,  who  coming  to  him,  ho  told  him  what 
information  he  had  received  from  Sir  Jolm  Gell, 
and  for  that  reason  durst  not  trust  hitiiself  in  the 
castle.  Mr.  Fleetwood  undertaking  for  his  safety, 
brought  him  up  to  the  lieutenant-colonel,  and  he 
finding  the  untnith  of  their  forgeries,  told  the 
lieutenant-colonel  all  the  machinations  against  him; 
whereupon,  on  the  Monday  morning,  he  went  away 
to  London,  and  sent  Mr.  Millington  word  that  hav- 
ing understood  the  suspicion  they  had  of  him,  he 
was  gone  to  London,  whore,  if  they  had  an\'thing 
to  accuse  him  of,  they  might  send  after  him,  and  he 
should  be  ready  to  answer  it,  and  in  his  absence 
had  left  Capt.  Lomax  governor  of  the  earrison. 
The  connnitttH^,  ver}'  much  confounded  that  their 
wickedness  was  come  to  light,  resolved  to  outface 
the  thing,  and  denied  that  they  had  sent  to  Derby 
for  any  men.  They  said,  indeed,  it  was  true  that 
having  formerly  lent  Sir  John  Gell  some  powder, 
they  had  sent  for  that  back  ;  but  this  was  not  all, 
for  they  had  also  persuaded  the  master  of  the 
magazine  that  was  in  the  castle  to  convey,  unknown 
to  the  lieutenant-colonel,  two  barrels  of  powder, 
with  match  and  bullets  suitable,  to  such  place  as 
Chadwick  should  direct.  This  he,  not  dreaming 
of  their  evil  intention,  had  condescended  to,  and 
sent  them  to  Salisbury's  hr>use,  but  as  soon  as  the 
lieutenant-colonel  was  gone  tiiey  took  what  care 
they  could  to  shuffle  up  this  buKincss,  and  pre- 
sently despatched  Capt.  Palmer  to  London  and 
Lieut.  Chadwick  to  Derby,  where  he  so  wrought 
witl)  Sir  John  Gell,  tlut  he  brought  l)ack  a  coun- 
terfeit letter,  pretended  to  have  been  all  that  was 
sent  from  the  committee  of  Nottingham  to  him, 
and  another  of  Sir  John  GelKs  writing,  wherein 
ho  disoD^ned  all  that  Mr.  Marsh  had  related  of  his 
information  ;  but  God,  who  would  not  let  them 
be  hid,  had  so  ordered  that  while  matters  were 
thus  huddling  up  at  Derby,  Sir  John  (rell's  brother 
came  by  chance  to  Nottingham,  and  affhrmed  that 
the  committee  of  Nottingham  had  sent  to  his 
brother  for  three  hundred  men  to  surprise  Not- 
tingham castle,  which  when  the  committee  heard, 
they  sent  Capt.  Pendock  after  him  the  next  day 
to  charm  him,  that  he  might  no  more  discover 
the  truth  in  that  particular.  Also  that  very  day 
that  these  intentions  of  theirs  were  thus  provi- 
dentially brought  to  light,  one  of  Sir  John  Grell's 
captains  was  known  to  be  in  town,  whom  Sir  John 
had  sent  to  discover  the  state  of  things,  and 
As  new  quarter-master  had  been  all  tMt  day 


taking  biilct  for  soldiers  in  several  homeB  in  the 
town. 

When  the  governor  came  to  London,  tiie  com- 
mittee of  both  kingdoms  had  appointed  a  sab-eom- 
mittec  to  hear  h»  businesiy  whereof  young  Sir 
Henry  Vane  had  the  diair,  Mr.  William  Picrre- 
pont,  Mr.  Solicitor  St.  John,  Mr.  Beoorder^aad 
two  of  the  Scotch  commissioiierB,  were  nominatod 
for  the  committee  ;  befwe  whom  the  govemor^ 
pro})oeitions  and  the  committee's  answers  bad  been 
read,  and  when  their  solicitor,  Capt.  White,  saw 
they  were  likely  to  be  cast  out  as  finvolooa,  he 
produced  some  artides  whidi  they  had  formed 
against  the  governor,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  Mr. 
Pigott,  but  they  proved  as  frivokms  as  the  other, 
and  the  gentlemen  answered  them  so  eleariy  that 
they  appeared  to  be  forged  out  of  malice  and  envy, 
only  to  cause  delay's,  there  being  scarce  anythiag 
of  moment  in  them,  if  they  had  been  true,  wheiuia 
they  were  all  false :    and  now  alter  thej   had 
trod  down  the  fenee  of  shame,  and  impodenthr 
began  with  articles,  there  was  not  the  least  lio- 
culous  impertinency  that   passed  at  Nottingluyn 
but  they  put  it  into  a  scrip  of  paper  and  prffwted 
it  as  an  additional  article  to  the  eonnnittee  ;  to 
each  of  whom  particularly  Mr.  Millington  had 
written  letters,  and  given  them  such  fiJse  impi^ee- 
sions  of  the  governor,  and  so  prepoanaMd  them 
against  him,  that  was  a  stranger  to  them  all,  that 
they  looked  upon  him  very  coldly  and  sliglitly,. 
when  he  made  particular  addresses  to  them  :  bat 
he  that  scorned  to  be  discouraged  with  any  mania 
disregard,  from  whom  he  had  more  reason  t» 
have  expected  all  caresses  and  thanldbl  admow^ 
ledgments  of  his  unwearied  fidelity  and  good 
vices,   resolved   to    pursue  his  own  rindi 
through  all  their  frowns  and  cold  repulsea : 
he  met  with  more  from  Mr.  William  Pi 
than  from  any  of  tho  rest,  till  Mr. 
perceived  the  injustice  of  their  proseeutioa, 
then  there  was  no  person  in  the  worid  that  oonM. 
demean  himself  with  more  justice,  honour,  andL 
kindness  than  he  did  to  the  governor,  whose  in^ 
juries  became  first  apparent  to    him  when  tfa^ 
lieutenant-colonel  came  and  told  his  brother  whafc. 
combinations  had  been  discovered  against  him  at; 
Nottingham,  which  the  governor  resenting  wiHn 
great  indignation,  complained  of  it  to  the  com- 
mittee.   The  solicitor.  White,  hnpadently'  denied. 
the  whole  matter,  or  that  ever  the  committee  ai^ 
Nottingham  had  had  the  least  suspicion  of  di9 
gr)vemor  or  his  brother,  or  the  least  gprtNind  of 
any.     When  this  had  been  ^iih.  stiilhees  and  im- 
pudence enough  outfaced  before  the  eommitlee^ 
Mr.   Pierrepont,  then  fully  convinced  of  tbdr 
devilish  malice,  pulled  n  letter  out  of  his  pocket, 
wherein  Mr.  Millington  made  this  soggestion  to 
him  against  the  governor  and  hia  brothe^r,  and 
desired  that  he  might  be  armed  with  power  to 
prevent  and  suppress  them.     This  would  have 
made  others  ashamed,  but  their  solidtor  was,  not- 
withstanding, impudent  and  mdely  pressing  npon 
the  committee,  who,  though  they  were  penooa  of 
honour,  and  alter  they  discovered  the  govemor^ 
innocence,  not  forward  to  oppress  hioa,  yet  la 
they  were  statesmen,  so  were  they  not  so  remity 
to  relieve  him  as  they  ought  to  have  bera,  hnmmi 
they  could  not  do  it  withoot  a  high  reflectioB  npon 
one  of  their  own  members,  who  encoaraged  all 
those  little  men  in  their  wicked  pereecntion  of 
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/  iam.    They  were  such  exquisite  rogaes,  that  all 
/  the  while  some  of  them  betrayed  one  another  to 
the  goinemor,  and  told  him,  mider  pretence  of 
hooeaty  and  coiBeience,  the  bottom  of  their  whole 
dwdgnai  showed  the  fonl  original  draughts  of  their 
artielei^  m  the  men's  own  hands  that  contrived 
them  ;  and  told  him  how  not  8«)  much  dislike  of 
him,  as  covetoogneas  and  ambition  to  advance 
tiiemflelyee  upon  his  ruins,  engaged   them  thus 
a^aiiiBt  him,  and  made  them  contrive  tliat  villany 
to  aceose  him  and  his  brother  of  treachery,  and  to 
ha^o  aeiaed  their  garrisons  under  that  pretence, 
and  cptten  them  to  be  made  prisoners  ;  and  then 
Mr.  MOUngton  undertook  to  have  lodged  their 
petitions  so  in  the  parliament,  that  they  should 
nefrer   hmre    been    heard    and    relieved*.     Col. 
I,  too,  was  to  be  wroui^ht  out  of  his 
and  they  had  divided  the  spoil  before 
they   eavght   the   lions.      Millington's   son  was 
deagned  to  be  governor  of  the  castle :  the  ten 
poands  »-week,  allowed  for  the  governor's  table, 
so  many  qf  the  committee-men  were  to  sliare  by 
forty  ahillingi  a-man  ;  Chadwick  was  to  bo  colonel 
of  &e  town  regimen^  and  Mason  major  ;  White, 
colonel  of  the  horso  regiment,  and  Palmer,  the 
priest,  his  major ;  and  all  the  governor's  friends 
to  he  tamed  out,  and  their  places  disposed  of  to 
creatures  of  thein,  who,  drawn  on  with  these 
hopes,  were  very  active  to  woi'k  the  governor  and 
his  party  out  of  the  opinion  of  all  men.     They 
fonot  the  pubUc  interest  in  this  private  quarrel, 
taoBg  iu  ail  the  malignant  and  debauched  people 
that  would  join  with  uem,  to  destroy  the  governor, 
^Hiom  they  hated  for  his  unmoved  fidelity  in  his 
trost,  and  his  severe  restriction  of  lewdness  and 
'vice :    bat  because  ho  protected   and  favoured 
godly  men  that  were  sober,  although  they  sepa- 
rated from  the  public  assemblies,  this  opened 
'Wide  the  mouths  of  all  the  priests  and  all  their 
idoiateTB^  and  they  were  willing  enough  to  let  the 
children  of  hell  cry  oat  with  them  to  make  the 
loader  noise;  uid  as  we  have  since  seen  the  whole 
cause  and  party  mined  by  the  same  practice,  so 
at  that  time  the  zealots  for.  God  and  the  parlia- 
ment tamed  all  the  hate  they  had  to  the  enemies  of 
bodi,  and  called  them  to  assist  in  executing  their 
maliee  upon  the  &ithful  servant  and  generous 
champion  of  the  Lord*s  and  his  country's  just 
canse.     And  now  the  name  of  cavalier  was  no 
more  remembered,  Castilian  being  tlie  torm  of 
leproadi  with  which  they  branded  all  the  go- 
Tenor's  friends,  and  lamentable  it  was  to  behold 
bow  those  wretched  men  fell  away  under  this 
temptation,  not   only  from  public  -  spiritedncss, 
hot  from  sobriety  and    honest    moral    conver- 
lation  ;   not  only  conniving  at  and  permitting 
the  wickedness  of  others,  but  themselves  con- 
vening   in    taverns    and    brothels,  till    at    last 
Millii^ton  and  White    were   no   ensnared  that 
they   married   a   couple    of   alehouse  wenches, 
to  tiieir  open  shame  and  the  conviction  of  the 
whole  eonntry  of   the  vain  lives  they  led,  and 
nme  reflection  on  the  parliament  itself,  as  much 
\  v  the  miscarriage  of  a  member  could  cast  on  it, 
I  when  MiDington,  a  man  of  sixty,  professing  reli- 
gim,  and  having  but  lately  buried  a  religious 

*  It  ia  averred  fn  the  lUst  of  Independ.  "  that  tlic  actiro 
;  ipeeking  men  pock  eommittoea.  who  carry  all  the  biui- 
OMHSirf  tbe  hooee  aa  thej  please,  and  wbai  the  matter  is 
tooted  amolber  It  with  artifldal  deUya** 


matronly  gentlewoman,  should  go  to  an  alehouse 
to  take  a  flirtish  giri  of  sixteen;  yet  by  these 
ignoble  alliances,  they  mudi  strengthened  their 
faction  witii  all  the  viun  drunken  rogues  in  the 
town  against  the  governor.  Now  their  first  plot 
had,  by  Grod's  providence,  been  detected,  they  fell 
upon  011161*3,  and  set  on  instmments  everywhere, 
to  insuiuate  all  the  lies  they  could,  that  might 
render  the  governor  odious  to  the  town  and  to 
tlie  horse  of  the  garrison,  whom  they  desired  to 
stir  up  to  petition  against  him,  but  could  not  find 
any  considerable  number  that  would  freely  do  it ; 
therefore  they  used  all  the  strong  motives  they 
could,  and  told  them  the  governor  sought  to 
exercise  an  arbitrary  power  over  them,  and  to 
have  all  their  booties  at  his  own  disposal,  and 
other  such  like  things ;  by  which  at  length  they 
prevailed  with  many  of  Col.  Thomhagh's  regiment 
to  subscribe  a  petition  that  they  might  be  under 
the  conmiand  of  the  committee,  and  not  of  any 
otlier  person  in  the  garrison.  This  petition  was 
sent  up  by  Capt.  Palmer,  and  he  meeting  Mr. 
Pigott  at  Westminstpr-hall,  Mr.  Pigott,  in  pri^Tite 
discourse  with  him,  began  to  bewail  the  scanda- 
lous conversation  of  certain  persons  of  the  commit- 
tee, hoping  that  he,  being  familiarwith  them,  miglit 
be  a  means  to  persuade  them  to  reformation. 

After  this,  the  governor.  Col.  Thomhagh,  Mr. 
Pigott,  and  some  other,  being  in  a  tavern  at 
Westminster,  where  they  dined,  Capt.  Palmer 
came  to  the  door,  and  they  bade  him  come  in. 
Upon  discourse,  the  ;;ovemor  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket  the  articles  wjiich  the  committee  had  put 
in  against  him,  showed  thum  to  Capt.  Palmer,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  thought  it  possible  that  he 
should,  after  all  his  toils  and  services,  have  been 
articled  against  for  such  things.  Palmer,  who 
had  been  from  the  beginning  with  the  governor 
and  knew  the  falsehood  of  these  accusations,  pro- 
fessed he  was  amazed  at  them,  and  that  he  had 
not  till  then  heard  anything  of  them.  Continuing 
in  further  discourse,  the  governor  mentioned  an 
unchristian-like  scmion,  which  Mr.  Goodall  had 
preached  with  invectives  against  him,  in  his 
absence:  Palmer  undertook  the  justification  of  it^ 
with  such  saucy  provocations,  that  the  governor 
told  him,  if  it  had  not  been  more  in  respect  to  his 
black  coat  than  his  grey,  ho  would  have  beaten 
him  out  of  the  room,  which  for  his  own  safety,  he 
advised  lilm  to  leave :  so  he  went  out  very  angry^ 
and  going  to  Capt.  White,  told  him  how  Mr, 
Pigott  called  him  a  whore-master,  Mr.  Millington 
a  drunkard,  and  Chadwick  a  knave.  Wliitc, 
meeting  Mr.  Pigott,  in  the  hall,  challenged  him  of 
these  scandals.  Mr.  Pigott,  seeing  Palmer  not 
far  off,  led  White  to  him,  and  told  him  he  knew 
that  permn  had  been  his  informer,  repeating  all 
he  had  said  to  him,  and  added,  that  it  was  in  a 
desire  of  their  reformation,  but  ho  would  maintain 
that  all  the  things  he  spoke  were  true.  Palmer 
further,  in  his  Rige,  puts  into  the  committee  a 
paper  of  I'easons  why  lie  desired  to  be  exempted 
from  being  under  the  governor,  whereof  one  was, 
that  he  had  cowardly  and  unhandsomely  behaved 
himself  in  an  occasion  when  Palmer's  troop 
marched  out  with  him  to  Elston.  The  governor 
sent  a  copy  of  this  paper  down  to  Palmer's  own 
troop,  and  the  lieutenant,  comet,  and  all  the 
troopers,  &ent  up  a  certificate,  under  their 
hands,  of  the  falsehood  of  thrir  captain's  accuaik- 
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tioii.  After  this.  Palmer  came  into  the  garrison, 
and  made  a  grievous  exclamation  all  over  the 
tovkn  against  the  governor  and  Mr.  Pigott  for 
traducing  the  ministers,  Mr.  Millington,  and  the 
committee ;  adding  a  false  report,  that  the  goyemor 
had  thrown  a  trencher  at  his  head ;  and  abusing 
the  pulpit  to  persuade  the  people  to  vindicate 
them :  among  other  things,  he  misapplied  a  place 
in  Nehemiah,  where  Nehemiah  says,  ''  I  eat  not 
the  governor's  bread,  because  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
was  upon  me,"  to  the  governor ;  tliat  his  accept- 
ing a  public  table,  was  a  mark  of  the  want  of  the 
fear  of  God:  and  many  other  such  malicious 
wrestings  of  scripture  did  he  and  his  fellow  priests 
at  that  time  practise.  The  committee  of  Notting- 
ham, on  their  side,  taking  this  occasion,  called  a 
public  hall  in  the  town,  where  two  orations  were 
made  by  Mr.  Millington  and  Col.  Chadwick.  Mil- 
lington began  with  a  large  enumeration  of  Chad- 
wick's  worthy  actions  ^known  to  no  man),  whereby 
he  merited  honour  ot  all  men,  especially  of  this 
town ;  and  then  mentioning  his  own  good  services 
for  the  town,  told  them  how  ungratefully  they 
were  repaid,  by  Mr.  Pigott,  with  the  scandalous 
aspersion  of  drunkards  and  knaves ;  and  tluit  their 
Aiugular  affections  and  endeavours  for  the  sood  of 
the  town  had  exposed  them  to  this  calumny, 
wherefore  they  desired  the  town  to  join  in  their 
justification.  Chadwick  made  just  such  another 
speech,  uid  both  of  them  seemed  to  pass  by  their 
own  fMurticular,  and  only  to  desire  tlie  other's 
justification ;  Chadwick,  in  his  speech,  saving  that 
Mr.  Pigott*8  abuse  of  Mr.  Millington  did  not  only 
asperse  the  conmiittee,  but  even  the  parliament 
itself.  Capt.  Lomax,  then  deputy  governor  of  the 
garrison,  after  they  had  spoken,  stood  up,  uid 
advised  the  townsmen  that  they  should  forbear  to 
entangle  themselves  in  tilings  thev  understood  not ; 
adding  that  Mr.  Pigott  and  the  gentlemen  at 
London  were  persons  of  such  honour  and  prudence, 
that  they  would  maintain  whatever  they  had 
spoken  of  any  man.  Hereupon  Capt.  Mason,  and 
two  malignant  townsmen  of  his  soldiers,  began  to 
mutiny,  with  high  insolence,  and  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  him  to  thrust  him  out  of  the  hall,  giving 
him  most  reproachful  terms ;  but  the  man  being 
Tery  stout,  quieted  them,  and  would  not  depart 
till  the  hall  broke  up.  After  this,  without  acquaint- 
ing the  deputy  governor,  they  summoned  another 
hul ;  but  Lomax  seeing  their  inclination  to  mutiny, 
forbad  it.  Then,  at  ten  of  the  clock  at  nieht, 
thev  got  a  common  council  together,  at  Mr. 
Salisburj-'s  house,  and  there  Mr.  Millington 
asain  desired  they  would  join  in  the  vindication 
of  himself,  the  ministers,  and  the  committee,  and 
got  about  eight  of  them  to  subscribe  a  blank  paper. 
Then  the  committee,  with  certain  instruments  of 
theirs,  appointed  rounds  to  walk  the  town,  per- 
auading  some,  and  threatening  others,  to  set  their 
hands  to  a  petition,  which  none  of  them  that  sub- 
scribed it  knew  what  it  was,  but  they  told  them  it 
was  for  the  good  of  the  town. 

All  tliis  while  these  petty  committee  fellows 
had  carried  themselves  as  absolute  governors,  and 
Plami>tre  was  now  their  intimate  favoi^te,  and 
began  to  vapour  that  ho  would  have  the  castle 
pulled  down  to  re-erect  the  church,  and  the  fort 
at  the  bridges  thrown  down,  and  all  the  arms  and 
soldiers  brought  into  the  town. 

Bnt  at  London^  the  goTemor  being  grown  into 


acquaintance  with'  the  Bentlemen  of   the    sob- 
committee  that  were  to  hear  his  hnsinesB,  and 
they  perceiving  with  how  much  wicked  malice  he 
was  prosecuted.  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  so  honour- 
able as  to  give  him  advice  to  put  his  buaineas  in 
such  a  way  as  might  take  away  all  cokrar  from 
his  enemies;  whereupon  he  put  in  some  propor 
sitions  to  the  committee  of  both  kingdomsy  for  the 
composure  of  these  differences,  wherein  he  was 
willing  to  decline  all  thinn  of  his  own  right, 
which  might  be  done  without  prejudiee  to  the 
public  service,  and  to  pass  by  all  the  injuries  that 
had  been  done  him;  which  condescension  gave 
such  satisfaction,  that  forthwith  the  whole  busi- 
ness was  determined  at  the  conmiittee  of  both 
kingdoms,  and  the  governor  sent  back  to  his 
chuge,  with  instructions  drawn  up  for  all  parties, 
and  letters  written  to  the  ofiBoers  and  soldiers, 
both  of  horse  and  foot,  to  be  obedient ;  and  like- 
wise letters  to  the  mayor  of  the  town  and  the 
committee.    The  governor  returning,  word  was 
brought  to  Nottingliam,  that  on  FrUlay  night  he 
lay  at  Leicester  ;  whereupon  the  committee,  who 
had  heard  the  determination  of  things  above,  ^ 
them  ready  to  be  gone  ;  but  the  soldien  harmg 
notice  thereof,  went  to  the  deputy-governor  and 
entreated  him  to  stop  the  treasuxer ;  whereupon 
he  and  the  major  of  tne  regiment  went  to  them, 
and  entreated  them  to  stay  till  the  governor  came, 
but  to  see  what  instructions  he  brought  with  him 
from  the  powers  above :  but  when  they  would  not 
be  persuaded  fairly,  then  the  deputy  peremptorily 
forbad  the  urca8urer,as  he  would  answer  it,  not  to 
so ;  but  he  refusing   to   obey,  the  deputy  told 
him  he  should  pass  on  his  sword's  pomt  if  he 
went,  and  acooraingly  went  down  to  set  guards 
at  the  Trent  bridges ;  which  being  told  them, 
they  made  haste  ami  fled  out  at  the  other  end  oT* 
the  town.  Millington,  Chadwid^  Ayseough,  Salts* 
bur}*,  and  Mason,  (whom  they  had  gotten  added, 
to  the  committee  to  increase  their  (action),  wer» 
the  committee  men,  who  took  with  them  their  new- 
marshal  and  another  of  their  created  oiBoen^ 
Palmer,  two  more  priests,  and  a  town  captain^ 
The  governor  was  met  on  the  way  homewaraa  b^ 
some  of  his  officers,  and  told  with  what  joj  hi» 
garrison  and  regiment  were  preparing  to  enter* 
tain  him,  in  all  expressions  they  could  poHtbly 
make  by  volleys  of  cannon  and  muskets,  and  ring- 
ing of  bells,  and  all  such  dedantions  as  used  to 
be  made  in  a  public  and  universal  rejoicing ;  but   i 
the  governor,  fearing  his  enemies  might  not  bear  I 
such  testimonies  of  love  to  him,  mhout  grie^  j 
sent  into  the  town  to  desire  them  to  fomtr  | 
their   kind  intentions  of  giving  him  so  loud  i 
welcome.     When  he  was  now  near  the  town,   i 
another  messenger  came  to  acquaint  him,  that  aU 
those  who  would  have  been  grieved  at  his  joyfiil 
entertainment  were  fled,  and  that  those  who  re- 
mained would  be  much  grieved  if  he  should  no! 
be  pleased  to  give  them  leave  to  receive  him.  with 
sudi  demonstrations  of  their  joy  as  they  could 
make.    He  now  permitted  them  to  do  what  tfaqr 
pleased,  which  leave  being  obtained,  evenr  one 
strove  to  decUre  his  gkdness  with  all  ima^uaUe 
expressions  of  love  and  honour,  and  all  the  eolsn- 
nities  the  time  and  place  would  alford.     The 
governor  on  his  side  reoeived  them  with  a  eheer- 
ful  obliging  courtesy  to  all,  and  a  ki^e  htmaty  ta 
his  loving  soldimy  who  made  that  dij  as  gveal  a 
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y  AS  if  themselveB  and  their  families  had 
idieeiiied  from  captiTity,  The  mayor  of  the 
itfa  hiB  brethren  in  their  scarlets,  met  him, 
d  him,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  anything 
eU  to  him,  he  was  exceeding  sorry  for  it, 
nfinitely  honoured  him,  and  all  his  errors 
ma  through  ignorance  or  misinformation, 
he  flhoold  be  most  ready  to  repair.  That 
;  White  came  home  pining  with  spite  and 
t  the  goremor  and  the  gentlemen  tliat 
wiA  him,  viz.  Col.  Thomha^h,  Mr.  Pigott, 
^oL  Hutchinson,  Major  Widmerpoole,  Ca.pL 
,  and  Alderman  James:  for  as  to  the 
of  the  town,  notwithstanding  his  fair  pro- 
I  publicly  to  the  governor.  White  had  the 
i^t  again  turned  about  that  weathercock, 
next  oBLy  the  governor  and  the  committee 
m  amt  a  command  to  all  the  horse  in  town 
di  to  the  assistance  of  Derby  and  Leicester, 
Ar  a  house  called  Cole-orton,  which  not 
iken  notice  of,  the  governor  and  Col.  Thom- 
immoned  all  the  horse  officers,  and  declared 
n  the  orders  of  the  committee  of  both 
na,  to  which  they  cheerfully  promised 
tee  ;  but  White  being  sent  for  among  them, 
iy  refused  to  come  up  to  the  casUe,  and 
e  governor  come  down  to  him,  to  the  com-' 
I  diamber;  yet  upon  second  thoughts  he 

S,  and  the  governor  took  no  notice  for  that 
funday  the  governor  sent  to  the  mayor 
a  hall,  but  Uie  mayor  entreated  him  to 
till  they  saw  whether  the  committee-men 
a  away  would  come  back,  and  that  he  might 
li  Capt.  White  to  persuade  them ;  both 
the  governor  assented  to ;  but  the  men 
Mt  return,  but  went  from  Derby  to  London. 
be  governor  called  a  general  muster,  and 
them  the  instructions  he  had  brought  from 
nmittee  of  both  kingdoms,  with  which  all 
tie  exceeding  well  pleased.  But  Capt.  W  hite 
while  would  not  deliver  the  letters  he  had 
xxmmittee  and  the  nmyor  of  Nottingham. 
}  few  days  after  word  was  brought  the 
sr  that  the  new  dragoons  were  come  for 
ition,  to  march  out  upon  some  design  he 
i  acquainted  with,  whereupon  he  sent  to 
trds  at  the  bridges  not  to 'suffer  them  to 
tbout  his  ticket.  Immediately  after  Wliite 
long  with  them,  and  being  denied  to  pass, 
le  guards  such  provocative  language  that 
sre  forced  to  send  for  the  governor.  He 
lown  and  found  White  in  high  rage,  who 
lim  all  the  vile  terms  and  opprobrious 
{e  he  could  invent,  to  provoke  hun  to  some 
ipon  which  he  might  have  taken  his  advan- 
iit  the  governor  only  laughed  at  his  fogue  *, 
old  not  let  him  go  ^  he  showed  a  warrant 
le  eouncU  of  war  at  London,  and  then  he 
\0d  hhn,  after  White  had  told  him  that  he 
not  be  commanded  by  him,  and  a  thousand 
nistinous  i^»eeehes.  As  he  went  towards 
1  he  met  the  horse  coming  home  from  Cole- 
whom  he  told  such  lies  of  the  governor's 
)f  him,  that  they  were  frighted  from  coming 
m  garrison,  but  that  Col.  Thomhagh  pre- 
viSi  them  to  take  his  engagement,  Uuit  the 
or  should  give  them  no  ill-usage.  So  they 
jmek^  and  that  week  their  colonel  fell  into 
amy's  quarters  with  them,  and  took  eighty 

•  Frandi— i'iVK^iM,  heat,  impctuod^. 


horse,  two  horse  colours,^  a  major  and  some  other 
officers.  The  bridge  troop  also  met  with  Col. 
Stanhope,  governor  of  Shelfordf,  who  had  two 
parties,  each  as  many  as  they ;  hiia,  where  himself 
was,  they  routed,  and  he  ran  away,  while  the 
other  party  charged  them  in  the  rear,  upon  whom 
they  tumcKi,  routed  and  chased  them  out  of  tiie 
field,  took  Lieut.-Col.  Stanhope  and  his  ensign, 
and  many  other  prisoners,  with  many  horse  and 
arms.  In  the  i^^nce  of  the  governor  and  hia 
brother,  the  committee  had  done  all  they  could  to 
discourage  and  dissipate  this  troop,  and  would 
neither  give  them  money  nor  provisions,  yet, 
upon  hopes  of  their  captain's  return,  they  kept 
themselves  together,  and  when  the  governor  came 
home  he  recruited  them. 

The  committee  of  both  kingdoms  had  sent  down 
at  this  time  an  order  for  all  tiie  horse  of  Notting- 
ham and  Derbyshire  to  join  with  three  regiments 
of  Yorkshire,  and  quarter  about  Newark,  to 
straiten  the  enemy  there,  and  accordingly  they 
rendezvoused  at  Mansfield,  and  from  thence 
marched  to  Thurgarton,  where  Sir  Roger  Cooper 
had  fortified  his  house,  and  lined  Ibe  hedges  with 
musketeers,  who,  as  the  troops  passed  by,  shot  and 
killed  one  Capt.  Heywood.  Hereupon  Col.  Thom- 
hagh sent  to  the  governor,  and  desired  to  borrow 
some  foot  to  take  the  house.  The  governor  accord- 
ingly lent  him  three  companies,  who  took  the  house, 
and  Sir  Roger  Cooper  and  his  brother,  and  forty 
men,  in  it,  who  were  sent  prisoners  to  Nottingham, 
where,  although  Sir  Roger  Cooper  was  in  great 
dread  to  be  put  into  the  governor's  hands,  whom 
he  had  provoked  before  upon  a  private  occasion, 
yet  he  received  such  a  civil  treatment  from  him, 
that  he  seemed  to  be  much  moved  and  melted  with 
it.  The  foot  had  done  all  the  service,  and  run  all 
the  hazard,  in  taking  the  house,  yet  the  booty  was 
all  given  to  the  horse:  this  they  had  very  just 
reason  to  resent,  but  notwithstanding  thev  mardied 
along  with  them  to  Southwell,  and  there  were 
most  sadly  neglected,  and  put  upon  keeping  out- 
guaixls  for  the  horse,  and  had  no  provisions,  but 
the  governor  was  forced  to  send  them  some  out 
of  hjs  garrison,  or  else  they  had  been  left  to 
horrible  distress.  Hereupon  they  sent  to  the 
governor  to  desire  they  might  come  home,  t)ut 
upon  Col.  Thomhagh's  entreaty,  and  engagement 
that  they  should  be  better  used,  the  governor  was 
content  to  let  them  stay  a  little  longer,  till  more 
horse  came  up,  which  were  sent  for  out  of  York- 
shire. In  the  mean  time  those  who  were  there 
already  did  nothing  but  harass  the  poor  country, 
and  the  horse  officers  were  so  negligent  of  their 
own  duty,  and  so  remiss  in  the  government  of 
their  soldiers,  that  the  service  was  infinitely  pre- 
judiced, and  the  poor  country  miserably  distraned. 
The  Nottingham  horse,  being  in  their  own  country, 
and  having  their  families  in  and  about  Notting- 
ham, were  more  guilty  of  straggling  than  any  of 
the  rest,  and  Capt.  White's  whole  troop  having 

t  Here,  vis.  in  the  end  of  the  jesr  1644,  Shelfurd  clearly 
appears  to  be  a  gairlaon  for  the  king ;  yet  Whitelook, 
p.  96,  ■Rye,  that  In  July.  1644,  Lord  Orey  of  Grohy  and 
Sir  John  Gell  had  the  thanks  of  the  parliament  for  talctng 
it:  this  is  an  evident  inacooracy  of  Whitelodt'e,  or  a 
very  aucceasfal  puff  of  Sir  John's.  To  put  it  ont  of  doubt, 
Sprigge,  in  his  Anglia  Rediviva,  counts  it  among  the 
king's  garriduns.  Hay,  1645:  and  Col.  Hutchinson,  sup- 
ported by  Roaslter,  took  it  in  person  and  by  >tonn  a  yesf 
after  that. 
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pmumed  to  be  away  one  night  when  they  should 
nave  been  upon  the  guard,  the  Newarkera  beat 
up  our  quarterA,  and  took  almost  two  whole  troops 
of  that  regiment.  White's  lieutenant,  without  any 
leave  from  the  colonel,  thereupon  posted  up  to 
London,  and  contrived  a  complaint  against  the 
governor,  to  make  him  appear  guilty  of  this 
disorder :  but  soon  after  Newark  gave  them  an- 
other alarum,  and  the  parliament  horse  made  so 
slender  an  appearance,  tluit  the  officers,  there- 
upon consulting  in  a  council  of  war,  concluded  that 
the  design  was  not  to  be  prosecuted  without  more 
force,  and  for  the  present  broke  up  their  quarters. 
The  committee-men  that  ran  away  when  the 
governor  returned  had  taken  the  treasurer  away 
with  them,  and  left  neither  any  money,  nor  so 
much  as  the  rent  rolls  whereby  the  governor 
could  be  instructed  where  to  fetch  in  any,*  but 
by  the  prudence  and  interest  of  himself  and  his 
fneuds,  he  procured  a  month's  pay  for  the  foot, 
and  twenty  shillings  a  nwn  for  the  hor8e,t  as 
soon  as  he  came  home,  and  recruited  all  the  stores, 
which  the  committee  had  purposely  wasted  in  his 
absence,  and  fetched  in  a  small  stock  of  powder 
they  had  laid  in  at  Salisburv's  house.  While 
he  was  thus  industriously  settmg  things  in  order, 
which  they  had  confounded,  they  at  London  were 
as  mahciously  active  to  make  more  confusion. 
They  contrived  many  false  and  frivolous  articles 
and  petitions  against  him,  and  proceeded  to  that 
degree  of  impudence  in  desiring  alterations,  and 
casting  reflections  upon  the  sub-committee  itself, 
that  tney  grew  weary  of  them.  Mr.  Pierrepont 
and  Sir  if.  Vane,  being  now  taken  notice  of  as 
leaders  of  the  Independent  faction,^  when  those 
gentlemen,  out  of  mere  justice  and  honour,  dis- 
countenanced their  envy  and  malice,  they  applied 
themselves  to  the  Presbyterian  (action,  ana  in- 
sinuating to  them  that  the  justice  of  those  gentle- 
men was  })artiality  to  tlie  governor,  because  he 
was  a  protector  of  the  now  hated  separatists,  they 

Prevailed  to  have  Sir  Philip  Stapleton  and  Sir 
lilbert  Garrett,  two  fierce  presb^terians,  added 
to  tlie  sub-committee,  to  bahuice  the  other  faction, 
and  found  this  wicked  invention  not  a  little  advan- 
tageous to  them  :  yet  Mr.  Hollis,  who  was  a 
person  of  honour,  did  not  comply  with  their 
factious  spirits,  but  gave  the  governor  all  just 
assistance  against  their  malice  which  lay  in  his 
power .§  But  they,  quitting  all  modesty,  and  press- 

*  Rent-rolls  of  MquMtrated  or  forfeited  eitutefl. 

t  One  iMit  of  many  inctances  of  Col.  Hutchinson's 
generous  devotion  to  the  cause,  which  brought  on  him 
that  load  of  debt  so  oppresidve  to  him  in  the  reverse  of 
affairs.  In  pp.  6S3  and  624  of  Rush  worth,  Thomhagh's 
Nottinghamshire  horse  state  that  they  had  served  five 
years,  and  received  barely  six  shillings  a  week  in  all ; 
and  that  there  was  40.(KK»f.  due  to  them.  Judge  fn)m 
those  two  corps,  Ci»l.  Hutchinson's  being  twelve  hundred 
Infantry,  and  two  or  three  troops  of  dragoons.  Thomhagh's 
about  six  hundred  horse,  what  was  the  general  state  of 
the  army  as  to  pay !  Mr.  Sprigge  might  well  say  of  the 
troops  as  he  doiss,  «'  It  was  not  their  pay  that  pacified 
them,  for  had  they  not  had  more  civility  than  money, 
Jilnga  had  not  been  so  fairly  managed." 

t  Probably  it  was  the  experleooe  these  two  excellent 
politicians  had  of  OoL  Hutchinson's  abilities  and  Integrity 
on  thia  trial,  which  induced  them  afterwards  to  teke  him 
for  their  associate. 

I  Mra  Hutchinson,  who  in  other  places  speaks  with 
■luoh  disapprobation  of  Mr.  UoUia,  hers  most  oandidly 
tlfw  him  his  due. 


ing  the  committee  with  fidse  aiBrmatioiM 
forgeries,  that  all  men  would  lay  down  their  i 
if  the  governor  were  not  removed,  at  length 
prevailed,  that  he  was  the  second  time  sen 
to  London  to  justify  himself  against  them. 
that  blank,  to  which  they  had  bylrand  and  thi 
procured  so  many  hands,  they  wrote  a  peti 
alleging  that  the  governor  was  so  gene 
detested,  that  if  he  were  not  removed  all 
would  fluig  down  their  arms ;  and  the  subeerip 
they  thus  abused  were  those  they  proeure 
vuidicate  Mr.  Millington.  Salisbury  and 
Silventer  luui,  for  their  own  profit,  gottc 
commission  to  set  on  foot  the  excise  in  the  ecM 
and  joined  with  them  one  Sherwin.  These 
were  such  pragmatical  knaves,  that  tiiej  ji 
became  odious  to  all  men ;  and  althoogfa  neee 
might  excuse  the  tax  in  other  places,  yet  he 
was  such  a  burthen  that  no  man  of  any  hoi 
or  conscience  could  have  acted  in  it.  For  ^ 
plundering  troops  killed  all  the  poor  oountrim 
sheep  and  swine,  and  other  provisions,  wIm 
many  honest  families  were  mined  and  hegg 
these  unmerciful  people  would  force  excise  o 
them  for  those  very  goods  which  the  other 
ixibbed  them  of,  insomuch  that  the  r^ligioos  aol 
said  they  would  starve  before  thev  wool 
employed  in  forcing  it,  or  take  any  of  it  for 
pay.  The  governor,  being  inclined  in  eonod 
to  assist  the  poor  country,  was  very  actire  ii 
endeavours  to  relieve  them  from  this  opprei 
which  his  enemies  highly  urged  in  their  an 
against  him.  These  excisemen  came  very  p 
ingly  to  urge  the  governor  to  enforce  the  pej] 
of  it  in  the  town  ;  he  told  them  before  he  i 
use  compulsion  he  would  try  fair  meuM, 
call  a  hall  to  see  whether  the  townamen  n 
be  persuaded,  which  accordingly  he  did : 
when  the  day  came,  the  excisemen  came  to 
governor  and  advised  him  to  take  a  strong  g 
with  him,  telling  him  that  the  butchen  had 
whetting  their  knives,  and  intended  misdiief, 
luui  cast  out  many  words  intimating  a  dann 
design.  The  governor  told  them  he  ehooU 
augment  his  usual  guard,  and  could  fear  not! 
having  no  intent  to  do  anything  that  misht 
voke  them  to  mutiny.  They  went  agam  t( 
men  and  told  them  the  governor  intend«l  to  e 
with  nuiny  armed  men,  to  compel  them  to 
it :  whereupon  when  he  came  to  the  hall  he  fi 
but  a  very  slender  appearance,  yet  tboee 
wei%  there  were  all  fully  resolveid  not  to  ^ 
but  the  governor  wrought  with  them  to  repn 
their  reasons,  in  an  humble  manner,  to  the  < 
mittee  of  both  kingdoms,  and  that  there  ahonl 
a  fuller  meeting  to  that  purpose  the  next  i 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  both  partiee  di 
forbear  any  private  addresses  in  this  matter, 
this  the  excisemen  amed  ;  yet  notwithataa 
the  governor  took  a  whole  packet  of  thdr  le 
going  to  London,  which  when  he  diaooverei 
also  wrote  to  his  friends  in  London  <m  heha 
the  garrison.  The  next  week,  at  a  f^  mee 
a  petition  was  signed,  which  the  governor  ofl 
the  town  to  have  carried,  being  hmiself  to  M 
but  they  in  a  compliment  refused  to  give  hni 
trouble,  pitching  upon  Capt.  Coates  and  the  t 
clerk  to  go  up  with  it.  They  acoordfaig^  ' 
about  the  time  that,  after  seven  weeks*  ataj  h 
garrison^  the  governor  «aa  called  acaia  ■ 
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Loadaa^  to  iastify  himself  against  the  malicious 

damoois  of  his  advenaries.    When  Capt.  Coates 

and  the  other  came  to  London,  they  applied  them- 

•chres  to  Mr.  Millington,  who,  perceiving  tliat  the 

governor  stood  for  the  ease  of  the  ganrison,  put 

them  into  a  way  to  frustrate  their  own  designs, 

and  so  they  returned  home  ;  and  at  the  sessiontt, 

Miidenng  the  town  an  account  of  their  negocia- 

they  told  them  they  found  it  an  impossible 

to  get  the  excise  taken  off ;  yet  the  governor 

a  way  how  to  ease  them,  but  they  feared  he 

would  be  discouraged  in  it,  because  at  his  coming 

up  he  had  found  their  disaffections  expressed 

agunat  him  in  a  petition  to  cast  him  out  of  liis 

mtm^m^wt^^ «  which,^  Hud  thc  clcrk,  <<  you  cannot 

ds^  for  he  atili  is  and  most  be  governor;  therefore 

if  any  of  you  have  been  cheated  of  your  hands, 

eootrarv  to  your  intentions  and  desires,  you  would 

do  well  to  testify  your  honesty,  by  disclaiming 

wkat  goes  on  under  your  name."  Soon  after,  these 

mihgnanta  stirred  up  the  soldiers  to  mutiny,  and 

there  being  no  governor  in  the  garrison  that  could 

Icfl  how  to  order  them    otherwise,  they  were 

Hipcaaod  with  money ;  upon  which  occasion  a 

gHMral  muster  being  oUled,  the  major  told  the 

nldierB  how  they  were  injured  at  I^ndon  by  a 

paCitioD,  preferred  in  the  name  of  the  whole  garri- 

MBy  to  out  the  governor  out  of  his  command, 

wkieh  if  it  were  not  their  desire,  he  wished  them 

teeertify  the  contrary.    They  all  with  one  voice 

oiid,  tbiey  desired  no  other  governor :  whereupon 

a  enrCifieate  to  that  purpose  was  drawn  up  :  but 

when  it  came  to  be  subscribed,  certain  of  the 

canmittee  £action  went  up  and  down  persuading 

Ihs  companies  not  to  subscribe,  and  when  they 

imid  how  little  they  prevailed,  they  foamed  for 

anger,  and  such  malicious  railing,  that  one  of  the 

(•vcrnor's  soldierB,  not  able  to  bear  them  longer, 

oisd  out,  ^  Why  do  we  suffer  these  fellows  to 

vipoor  thus  t  let's  clout  them  out  of  the  field  :*' 

hat  the  major  hearing  it,  committed  him  ;  and  the 

atst  monung  the  certificate  went  up,  subscribed 

with  seven  hundrsd  townsmen's  hands.    After  all 

vas  done,  the  major  gave  some  small  sum  to  the 

iBkliers  to  drink ;  and  the  malicious  faction,  when 

they  saw  they  could  not  hinder  this  certificate, 

ande  another  Calse  one  of  their  own,  that  the 

^jor  had  with  crowns  apiece  hired  all  these  sub- 

amptiona,  with  other  such  like  lies,  wliich  when 

thijr  eonld  not  make  good,  'tis  said  they  retracted 

thsnr  eeitificate  at  London. 

The  committee  at  London  could  never  finish 

^  bnaineas  by  reason  of  the  impertinent  clamours 

^  the  governor's  enemies,  therefore  at  length, 

^earied  with  the  continual  endless  papers  &ey 

Wd  daily  bnmght  in,  thev  made  an  order,  wherein 

^htt  MBigned  a  certain  day  for  the  determination 

^  me  power,  and  in  the  mean  time  commanded 

^  natter  of  crimination  on  both  sides  should  be 

^Hrbome.    At  the  day  they  both  appeared,  but 

Mr,  Millingtom  presented  a  petition  of  a  most 

WiBolent  nature^  and  fresh  articles  against  the 

terenor,  which  gave  the  oommittee  much  distaste. 

clw  petitioa  was,  that  whereas  the  committee  had 

kept  them  ten  weeks  at  great  charges,  they  desired 

%  Bfsedy  despatch  now,  according  to  the  propoei- 

ttflOB.     The  oommittee  were  much  offended  at 

ttii%  and  told  them  they  did  them  much  injury  to 

hf  their  stay  upon  thmn,  who  five  weeks  before 

dvind  thsan  to  retnnii  and  only  leave  a  solicitor 
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for  each,  and  then  they  refused  it ;  that  they  had 
broken  their  first  orders,  and  given  no  satisfaction 
fur  it,  and  now  also  their  last,  in  bringing  in  articles 
against  the  governor.  They  took  it  very  ill  that 
they,  who  were  plaintiffs,  should  prescribe  to  them, 
who  were  judges,  how  to  determine  the  business  ; 
wherefore  they  ordered  that  the  governor  should 
return  and  pursue  his  first  instructions,  till  he 
received  new  ones,  and  that  the  business  should 
be  reported  to  the  house.  The  governor  sent  his 
brother  down  to  take  care  of  the  earrison,  and 
staid  himself  to  receive  the  final  detenninatiou 
of  the  house,  where  Mr.  Millington,  through  his 
interest,  kept  off  the  report,  by  several  tricks  and 
unjust  delays,  about  thi«e  or  four  months. 

When  the  lieutenant-colonel  came  down,  the 
captains  were  wonderful  obedient,  and  all  things 
pretty  quiet,  but  the  governor's  officers  were  dis- 
couraged at  the  countenance  which  was  given  his 
enemies,  and  the  impunity  of  all  the  crimes  of  that 
faction.  He  having  a  certain  spirit  of  govern- 
ment, in  an  extraordinary  manner,  which  was  not 
given  to  others,  carrying  an  awe  in  his  presence 
that  his  enemies  could  not  withstand,  the  garrison 
was  much  disordered  by  his  absence,  and  in  daily 
peril,  although  the  lieutenant-colonel  was  as  faithful 
and  industrious  in  managing  that  charge  as  any 
person  could  be,  and  as  excellent  a  person,  but 
in  a  different  way  from  his  brother.  Firmness 
and  zeal  to  the  cause,  and  personal  valour  he  had 
equal,  but  that  vigour  of  soul  which  made  him 
invincible  against  all  assaults,  and  overcame  all 
difficulties  he  met  in  his  way,  was  proper  to  him- 
self alone.  The  lieutenant-colonel  was  a  man  of 
the  kindest  heart  and  the  most  humble  familiar 
deportment  in  the  world,  and  lived  with  all  his 
soldiers  as  if  they  had  been  his  brothers,  dispens- 
ing with  that  reverence  which  was  due  to  him,  and 
living  cheerful  and  merry,  and  familiar  with  them, 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  celebrated  him,  and 
professed  the  highest  love  in  the  world,  and  would 
magnify  his  humility  and  kindness,  and  him  for 
it,  in  a  high  degree  above  his  brother ;  but  with 
all  this  they  grew  so  presumptuous  that,  when  any 
obedience  was  exacted  beyond  their  humours  or 
apprehensions,  they  would  often  dare  to  fail  in 
their  duty  :  whereas  the  governor,  still  keeping  a 
greater  distance,  though  with  no  mora  pride,  pre- 
served an  awe  that  made  him  to  be  equally  feared 
and  loved,  and  though  they  secretly  repined  at 
their  subjection,  yet  durst  they  not  refuse  it ;  and, 
when  they  came  to  render  it  on  n'eat  occasions, 
they  found  such  wisdom  and  such  advantage  in 
all  his  dictates  tliat,  their  reason  being  convinced 
of  the  benefit  of  his  government,  they  delighted  in 
it,  and  accounted  it  a  happiness  to  be  under  his 
command,  when  any  public  necessity  superseded 
the  mutiny  of  those  private  lusts,  whereby  all 
men  naturally,  but  especially  vulgar  spirits,  would 
cast  off  their  bridle,  and  be  tiieir  own  only 
rulers. 

As  the  governor's  absence  was  the  occasion  of 
manv  neglects  in  the  government,  not  by  hb 
brother's  fault,  but  the  soldiers',  who,  wanting  of 
their  pay  (which  while  the  committee  should  have 
been  providing,  they  were  spending  it  in  vexatious 
prosecutions  of  the  governor),  and  therefore  dis- 
contented, and  through  that  careless  of  their 
duty;  so,  on  the  other  side,  the  cavaliers,  who 
were  not  ignorant  of  the  dissensions  in  the  garri- 
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son,  took  the  advantage,  and  surpriaod  the  lien- 
tttuaut-colonel's  fort  at  the  Trent  briUgeft,  while 
he  was  employed  in  k(>opmg  the  ca»tle.  HU 
suldierR  in  his  absence  lying  out  of  their  <iuarterK, 
had  not  left  above  thirty  men  upon  the  guard, 
who  were  most  of  them  killed,  the  ensign  fighting 
it  out  very  stoutly,  after  their  entrance,  till  he 
died.  The  lieutenant-colonel  was  exceedingly 
afflicted  with  tliis  loss,  but  presently  applied  him- 
self to  secure  wluit  reiuaincnl.  The  whole  town 
was  in  a  sad  uproar,  and  this  happening  upon  a 
Lord's  day,  in  the  morning,  in  May  164.),  aJl  the 
people  were  in  such  a  coiistemation  tliat  they 
could  keep  no  sabbath  that  day.  Then  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonel had  an  experiment  of  vulgar  spirits, 
for  even  his  own  soldiers,  who  were  guilty  of  the 
loss  of  the  place  by  being  out  of  their  quarters, 
began  to  exclaim  against  him  for  a  thousand 
causeless  things ;  ajid  although  he  laboured  amongst 
them  with  as  much  courage  and  vigour  as  any 
man  could  use,  to  settle  Uieir  spirits  and  regain 
the  place,  yet  they  slighted  him  most  unjustly, 
and  all  cried  out  now  to  have  the  governor  sent 
for,  as  if  he  himself  had  been  their  castle. 

Immediately  after  the  unhappy  surprise  of  the 
bridges,  the  lieutenant-colonel  sent  away  to  his 
brother  a  poet,  who,  by  some  of  tlie  lower  fords, 
Kot  over  tne  water,  and  carried  his  sad  news  to 
London.  A  trumpet  was  sent  to  the  bridges,  and 
obtained  the  dead  bodies  of  the  soldiers  who  were 
slain  at  the  surprise,  and  they  were  brought  up 
to  the  town  in  carts  and  buried.  There  was  about 
twenty  of  them,  very  ^ood  and  stout  men,  though 
it  availed  them  not  m  their  Ust  need,  when  a 
multitude  had  seized  them  unawares.  All  that 
day  a  body  of  the  euemy  faced  the  town,  which, 
through  terrors  without  and  discouragements  and 
discontents  within,  was  in  a  very  sad  posture. 
The  malignant  faction  against  the  governor  im- 
proved even  this  occasion,  and  suggested  to  the 
town  that  the  castle  would  be  the  cause  of  their 
ruin  ;  that  the  governor  and  his  soldiers  would 
secure  themselves  there,  and  leave  the  town  un- 
defended ;  and  because  the  lieutenant-colonel  was 
very  strict  that  none  of  the  castle  soldiers  should 
lie  out  of  their  quarters,  lest  that  pUce  might  be 
surprised  as  well  as  the  other,  the  townsmen 
renewed  their  railings  against  the  castle,  and 
their  malice  to  all  that  were  in  it ;  but  the  lieu- 
teiumt-oolonel,  regarding  none  of  their  unjust 
railings,  by  God's  blessing  upon  his  vigiUnce, 
kept  the  town  and  castle  till  his  brother's  return. 

As  soon  as  the  news  came  to  the  governor  at 
London,  he  thought  it  time  to  throw  off  that 
patience  with  which  he  had  hitherto  waited  at 
great  expense,  and  went  to  the  parliament  house 
before  the  house  sat,  and  there  acquainted  the 
speaker  what  was  beCallen  at  Nottingham,  desiring 
he  miffht  be  calicd  to  make  a  relation  of  it  in  the 
open  house,  or  eke  told  the  speaker,  tliough  ho 
died  for  it,  he  would  press  in  and  let  them  know 
how.  much  the  cause  suffered  by  the  indirect  prac- 
tices, which  were  partially  connived  at  in  some 
of  their  members.  The  speaker  seeing  him  so 
resolved,  procured  him,  when  the  house  was  set, 
to  be  called  in  ;  and  tliere  he  told  them  how  their 
fort  was  lost,  and,  for  aught  he  knew,  tlie  garrison, 
by  that  time,  which  was  no  more  than  wliat  he 
hatl  long  expected,  through  the  countenance  that 
was,  by  one  of  their  members,  given  to  a  malig- 


nant faction,  tlubt  obstructed  all  the  public  service^ 
disturbed  ail  the  honest  soldiers  and  oflioers  in 
tlieir  duty,  and  spent  the  public  treasury  to  carry 
on  their  private  malice.     He  further  Udd  them 
how  dislionourable,  as  well  as  destructive  to  their 
cause,  it  was,  tliat  their  members  should  be  pro- 
tected in  such  unjust  prosecutions,  and  should 
make  the  privilege  of  the  house  their  shelter  to 
oppi'ess  the  moKt  active  and  faithful  of  their  ser- 
vants.   This  and  many  otiier  tilings  he  told  them 
with  such  boldness,  that  many  of  the  guilty  mem- 
bers had  a  mind  to  have  committed  him,  but  with 
such  truth  and  convincing  reason,  thai  all  thoes 
of  more  generous  spirits  were  much  moved  by  it» 
and  angry  that  he  had  been  so  injuriously  treated^ 
and  desired  him  to  take  post  down  and  to  use  all 
means  to  regain  the  place,  and  gave  him  fall 
orders  to  execute  his  charge  without  diaturbftnee. 
From  that  time  Mr.  Millington  so  lost  his  eredita» 
that  he  never  recovered  the  esteem  he  formerijr 
had   among   them;   and,  after  that    tfane,  th» 
governor's  enemies,  perceiving  th^  were    noft 
able  to  mate  him,  made  no  more  public  attempta^ 
though  tliey  continued  that  private  malice,  whida 
was  the  natural  product  of  that  antipathy  therv 
was,  between  his  virtues  and  their  vices.   Neither 
was  it  his  case  only ;  almost  all  the  parliament 
sarrisons  were  infested  and  disturbed  with  like 
factious  little  people,  insomuch  that  many  worthy 
gentlemen  were  wearied  out  of  their  eommand^ 
and  oppressed  by  a  certain  mean  sort  of  people 
in  the  house,  whom,  to  distinguish  from  the  moi* 
honourable  gentlemen,  they  called  Wonted  Sitek. 
ing  Men.     Some  as  violently  curbed  their  oooh 
mittces,  as  the  committees  factionsly  molesltd 
them.    Nor  was  the  faction  only  in  partienhr 
garrisons,  but  the  pariiament  houae  itself  bepa 
to  fall  into 'the  two  great  oppositions  of  preatmiy 
and  independency :  and,  as  if  discord  had  inwetid   j 
the  whole  English  air  with  an  epidemical  heait-   I 
burning  and  dissension  in  all  places,  even  tlis   t 
king's  councils  and  garrisons  were  as  factionsly 
divided.      The    king's    commiasionem    and   the   J 
governor  at  Newark  fell  into  such  high  diseoo-   ; 
tents,  tliat  Sii*  Ricliard  Btron,  the  governor,  was   j 
changed,  and  Sir  Richard   Willis  put  into  his   * 
place.    This  accident  of  the  bridges  put  an  sod   1 
to    that    vexatious    persecution    wherewith   tbs   ' 
governor  had  had  many  sore  exereiaes  ci  his 
wisdom,  patience,  and  courage,  and  many  expe- 
riences of  God's  mercy  and  goodness,  suppoiluig 
him  in  all  his  trials,  and  bearing  him  up  agaiMt 
all  discouragements,  not  only  to  stand  withoat  the 
least  dejection  himself,  but  to  be  able  to  hold  op 
many  others,  who  were  ready  to  sink  under  the 
burthen  of  unrighteousness  and  oppression,  when 
they  expected  just  thanks  and  rewards.    It  cost 
the  governor  above  three  hundred  pounds  to  de- 
fend himself  against  their   calunmies,  renewed 
forgeries,  and  scandals,  laid  upon  him  ;  but  God 
was  with   htm  in  all  in  a  wonderfUl  manner, 
bringing  truth  to  light  through  all  the  don^  of 
envy  that  sought  to  obscure  it,  and  making  his 
innocence  and  uprightness  to  shine  forth  as  the 
noonday,  justifying  him  even  in  the  e^'es  of  his 
enemies,  and  covering  them  with  shame  and  eon-    j 
fusion  of  face.    They  maintained  their  proeeea-    t 
tion  of  him  out  of  the  public  stock,  and  were  not    I 
called  to  account  for  so  mis-speiiding  it.    Mr. 
MiUington,  perceiving  how  much  he  haa  kat 
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mU  by  ity  applied  himself  to  seek  a  reconciliation 
by  flattering  letters  and  professions  of  conviction 
and  repentance  of  his  unjust  siding  with  tliose 
BMD.  The  governor,  who  was  of  a  most  recon- 
cilable nature,  forgave  him,  and  ever  after  lived 
in  good  friendship  with  him*.  Others  of  them 
al»  afterwards,  when  they  saw  the  governor  out 
of  their  power,  some  through  fear,  and  others 
averoonie  with  his  goodness,  submitted  to  him, 
vbo  lired  to  see  the  end  of  them  all,  part  of  them 
dymff  before  any  disgrace  or  great  sorrows  over- 
took nim,  and  those  who  survived  renouncing  and 
ipoatatising  from  their  most  glorious  engaee- 
ments,  and  becoming  guilty  of  those  crimes  ror 
which  they  fidaely  accused  him,  while  he  remained 
film,  and,  dying,  sealed  up  the  profession  of  his 
life  ;  in  aJl  the  future  difficulties  of  which  he  was 
tliU  borne  up  with  the  experience  of  God's  good- 
•HB  and  manifold  protections. 

The  goremor  being  dismissed  from  the  parlia- 
iMnt,  immediately  took  post,  and,  coming  through 
Northampton^  met  his  old  engineer,  Hooper,  and 
bnmght  him  with  him  to  Nottingham,  where,  by 
God"^  merey,  be  arrived  safe  about  three  days 
aftsr  the  loss  of  the  bridges,  aud  was  welcomed 
ai  if  safety  and  victory,  and  all  desirable  bless- 
ing had  come  in  his  train.  His  presence  rcin- 
fcreed  the  drooping  garrison,  and  ho  immediately 
comUed  how  to  go  about  regaining  the  fort. 
Tb  this  porpoae,  and  to  hinder  the  enemy  from 
Wing  an  inlet  into  the  town  by  the  bridges,  he 
mmIs  a  little  fort  on  the  next  bridge,  and  put  a 
Untenant  and  thirty  men  into  it,  thereby  inclosing 
those  in  the  fort  the  enemy  had  surprised,  whom 
lie  FMolred  to  assault  on  the  town  side,  having 
te  provided  that  their  friends  should  not  come 
fnm  the  other  side  f  to  help  them.  But  those  of 
!(e«ark  nnderstan^g  this,  came  as  strong  as 
Hrj  eoald  one  morning,  and  assaulted  the  littlo 
Kw  fort,  where  the  Lieut.  Hall,  failing  of  tliat 
covage  which  he  had  professed  when  he  bogged 
(he  bononr  of  keeping  it,  gave  it  up,  which  the 
jinemor  seeing  on  the  other  side,  was  cxceed- 
ii|iy  vexed,  and  marched  up  to  the  bridge  to 
•■Mlt  them  in  that  fort,  but  found  tlmt  they  had 
^yslonned  the  other  little  fort  to  make  their 
•en  way  to  be  gone,  and  that  they  had  made 
diift  to  get  to  their  friends  upon  the  ribs  of  two 
hvkcn  arehes,  which,  when  they  had  served  to 
^  their  passage,  they  pulled  up,  to  hinder 
jttiiiit  afler  them :  and  thus,  in  a  month*s  si>ace, 
uod  ratored  to  the  governor  the  fort  which  was 
krt  m  his  absence,  and  b?  r.ew  fortified  the 
pUee,  and  repaired  the  bridges,  whereby  the 
^nit  market  out  of  the  vale  was  again  brought 
•to  the  town,  to  their  exceeding  joy  and  benefit. 
This  summer  there  was  another  kind  of  pro- 
ptts  made  in  the  war  than  had  been  l)ofore,  and 
{he  new  pariiaraent  army  prosecuting  it  so  much 
It  earnest,  that  they  made  a  show  to  block  up 


*  Am  Mr.  Milllngioai  will  figure  no  more  in  this  history, 
Ac  iMder  Is  here  informed  that  ho  finished  hi8  career, 
■ftcrlieoQinflng  one  of  the  Judges  who  sentenced  Charles 
fte  FInt,  by  coining  In  upon  proclamation,  making  a 
yMftd  TCcaatatJon,  and  being  scntcncod  to  perpetual 
^lalsuuincnt. 

t  To  nnderatand  this  rightly  it  Is  necemary  to  be  In- 
'xdH.  that  In  approaching  Nottingham  from  the  south 
^^  is  a  very  wide  valley,  through  which  the  Trent  and 
^  Una  ma  in  tevcral  branches,  over  wliich  ore  bridges 
**W  by  a  causcwaf. 


the  king  in  his  main  garrison  at  Oxford;  he  breaks 
out,  and,  joining  with  Prince  Rupert's  horse,  came, 
after  several  attempts  otherwhere,  to  Leicester, 
wliich  he  took  by  storm.  The  loss  of  this  town 
was  a  great  afiliction  and  terror  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring garrisons  and  countries;  whereupon  Fair- 
fax closely  attended  the  king's  motions,  came 
within  a  few  days  and  fought  with  the  king,  and 
overcame  him  in  that  memorable  battle  at  Naseby, 
where  his  coach  and  cabinet  of  letters  were  taken; 
which  letters  being  carried  to  London  were  printed, 
and  manifested  his  falsehood,  when,  contrary  to 
his  profession.^  he  had  endeavoured  to  bring  in 
Danes  and  Lorrainers,  and  Irish  rebels,  to  subdue 
the  good  people  here,  and  given  himself  up  to  be 
governed  by  the  queen  in  all  affairs  both  of  state 
and  religion.  After  this  fight  Fairfax  took  again 
the  town  of  Leicester,  and  went  into  the  west, 
relieved  Taunton,  took  Bristol,  and  many  other 
gaiTisons.  West  Chester  also  and  other  places 
were  taken  that  way.  Meanwhile  the  king,  hav* 
ing  coasted  about  tlie  countries,  came  at  last  to 
Newark,  and  there  his  commanders  falling  out 
among  tliemselves,  he  changed  the  governor, 
and  put  the  Lord  Bellasis  into  the  place,  and 
went  himself  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  at  last 
blocked  up. 

When  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  made  chief 
general,  Poyntz  was  made  major-general  of  the 
northern  counties,  and  a  committee  of  war  was 
set  up  at  York,  whereof  Col.  Pierrcpont,  by  his 
brother's  procurement,  was  appointed  one,  and 
i  pretty  well  satisfied,  as  thinking  himself  again 
set  above  Col.  Hutchinson,  because  all  the  northern 
garrisons  were  to  receive  orders  from  that  com- 
mittee :  but  the  governor,  heeding  not  other  men's 
exaltations  or  depressions,  only  attended  his  own 
duty.  About  the  latter  end  of  this  summer  Poyntz 
came  to  Nottingham  with  all  the  horse  that  could 
be  gathered  in  the  ncigh1)ouring  counties.  He 
had  before  marched  with  them  and  the  Nottingham 
regiment  in  Cheshire,  and  brought  several  gentle- 
men prisoners  into  the  garrison  of  Nottingham, 
who  had  been  taken  in  divers  encounters,  w  hen 
he  marched  out,  Palmer,  the  priest,  not  daring  to 
venture  himself  in  the  field,  laid  down  his  com- 
mission when  he  saw  that  there  was  now  no  con- 
nivance to  be  found  at  disobeying  commands. 

By  reason  of  the  rout  at  Naseby,  and  the  sur- 
render of  Carlisle  to  the  Scots,  and  several  other 
garrisons,  the  broken  forces  of  the  cavaliers  had 
all  repaired  to  Newark,  and  that  was  now  become 
the  strongest  and  best  fortified  garrison  the  king 
had,  and  royntz  was  orderc<l  to  quarter  his  horse 
about  it,  till  the  Scots  should  come  on  the  other 
side,  and  besiege  it.  At  that  time  also,  the  king 
himself  was  there  t.  The  governor  having  in 
formed  Po}'ntz  how  prejudicial  it  would  be  to  his 
design  to  sufTcr  those  little  garrisons  in  the  vale  at 
Sheiford  and  Wiverton  to  remain,  it  was  agreed 
that  all  the  forces  should  take  them  in  their  way. 
But  the  governor  having  obtained  permission  of 
Poyntz  tlirough  a  respect  he  had  to  the  family, 
sent  to  Col.  Philip  Stanhope,  governor  of  Sheiford, 
a  letter  to  persuade  him  to  surrender  tho  place  ho 
could  not  hold,  and  to  offer  to  obtain  honour- 

i  Having  como  hither  from  Wales  with  a  body  of  three 
thousand  men ;  he  staid  till,  fearing  tu  be  besieged  by  the 
Soits,  who  were  approaching,  he  went  away  by  night  to 
0.xfonl,  Nov.  6,  l(f4&. 
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able  tmns  for  him,  if  he  would  hearken  to  pro« 
positions.  Stanhope  upturned  a  rery  soomful, 
huffing  reply,  in  which  one  of  his  expressions  was 
that  he  should  lay  Nottingham  Castle  as  flat  as  a 

Caike  ;  and  such  other  bravadoes,  which  had 
D  less  amiss  if  he  had  done  anything  to  make 
them  good.  Hereupon,  the  whole  force  marched 
against  the  place,  and  the  several  posts  were 
assigned  to  the  several  colonels.  The  governor, 
according  to  his  own  desire,  had  that  whioi  seemed 
most  difficult  assigned  to  him,  and  his  quarters 
that  nifdit  appoint^  in  Shelford  town.  When  he 
eame  thither,  a  few  of  Shelford  soldiers  were 
ffotten  into  the  steeple  of  the  church,  and  from 
tiiencc  so  played  upon  the  governor's  men  that 
they  could  not  quietly  take  up  their,  quarters. 
There  was  a  trap-door  that  went  into  tlio  belfry, 
and  they  had  made  it  fast,  and  drawn  up  the  ladder 
and  the  bell-ropes,  and  regarded  not  the  govemor^s 
threatening  them  to  have  no  quarter  if  they  came 
not  down,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  send  for  straw, 
and  fire  it,  and  smother  them  out  Hereupon, 
they  came  down,  and  among  them  there  was  a 
boy  who  had  marched  out  with  the  governors 
company,  when  he  went  first  against  Newark,  and 
earned  himself  no  stoutly,  that  Capt.  Wray  begged 
him  for  a  footboy  ;  and  when  his  troop  was  once 
taken  by  the  enemy,  this  bov,  being  taken  among 
them,  became  one  of  their  soldiers.  The  governor 
making  him  believe  he  sliould  bo  hangcid  immc« 
diately  for  changing  his  party,  and  for  holding  out 
to  their  disturbance,  where  he  could  not  hope  for 
relief,  the  boy  begged  he  might  be  qiarea,  and 
offered  to  lead  them  on  to  a  place  where  only  tliey 
ton\d  enter,  where  the  palisado  was  unfinished. 
The  governor,  without  trusting  to  him,  considered 
the  probability  of  his  information,  kept  him  under 
guard,  and  set  him  in  the  front  of  hb  men,  and  ho 
accordingly  proved  to  have  told  them  truth  in  all 
that  he  had  said,  and  did  excellent  good  service, 
behaving  himself  most  stoutly.  Tim  governor 
being  armed,  and  ready  to  begin  the  assault,  when 
the  rest  were  aim  rcadv,Capt.  White  eame  to  him, 
and,  notwithstanding  a]l  his  former  malicious  pro- 
secutions, now  pretends  the  most  tender  care  and 
love  that  could  be  declared,  with  all  imaginable 
flattery,  and  ))cr8uades  the  governor  not  to  hazard 
himself  in  so  dangerous  an  attempt,  but  to  consider 
his  wife  and  children,  and  stand  by  among  the 
horse,  but  by  no  means  to  storm  the  place  in  his 
own  person.  Notwithstanding  all  his  false  in- 
sinuations, the  gi>vemor  perceived  his  envy  at  that 
honour  which  his  valour  was  ready  to  reap  in  this 
encounter,  was  exceeding  angry  with  him,  and 
went  on  upon  the  place.  This  being  seated  on  a 
flat,  was  encompassed  with  a  very  strong  bulwark, 
and  a  great  ditch  without,  in  most  plaoes  wet  at 
the  bottom,  so  that  they  within  were  veiy  con- 
fident, there  being  no  cannon  brought  against 
them,  to  hoM  it  out ;  because,  also  a  broken 
regiment  of  the  queen's,  who  were  all  papists,  were 
cwme  in  to  their  anistance.  A  regiment  of  Lon- 
doners were  appointed  to  storm  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  governor,  at  the  same  time,  began  the 
assault  at  his  post.  His  men  found  many  difficul- 
ties more  than  they  expected  :  for,  after  they  had 
filled  up  the  ditches  with  faggots,  and  pitch^  the 
scaling-ladders,  they  wore  twenty  staves  too  short, 
and  the  enemy,  from  the  top  of  the  works,  threw 
down  logs  of  wood,  which  would  sweep  off  a  whole 


ladder  full  of  men  at  once  ;  the  lieutenant 
himself  was  once  or  twice  so  beaten  dowi 
governor  had  ordered  other  muskete«n 
off  those  men  that  stood  upon  the  top  of  tbi 
which  they  failed  of,  by  shooting  without  got 
but  the  governor  directed  them  better,  i 
Nottinghun  horw  dismounting,  and  aasaili 
their  pistols  and  headpieces,  helped  the 
beat  tnem  down  from  the  top  of  tbo  w« 
except  one  stout  man,  who  stood  alooe^  i 
wonders  in  beating  down  the  assailants,  wl 
governor  being  aiigr>'  at,  fetched  two  of  1 
musketeers,  and  made  tliem  shoot,  and  lie 
diately  fell,  to  tlie  great  discouragement 
fellows.  Then  the  governor  himself  first  i 
and  the  rest  of  his  men  came  in  as  fiMt  . 
could.  But  while  his  regiment  was  entei 
this  side,  the  Lond(mcrs  were  beaten  off 
other  side,  and  tlie  main  force  of  the  i 
turned  upon  him.  The  cavaliers  had  half 
within,  which  were  as  good  a  defenoe  to  t 
their  first  works  ;  into  these,  the  eoldk 
were  of  the  queen's  regiment  were  gutt 
they  in  the  house  shot  out  of  all  the  m 
The  governor's  men,  as  soon  as  they  got 
taken  the  stables  and  all  their  horses, 
governor  himself  i»*as  fighting  with  the  ea] 
Uie  papistH  and  some  otlicrs,  who,  by  advai 
the  half  moon  and  the  house,  might  nave  pi 
to  cut  off"  him,  and  those  that  were  with  hin 
were  not  many.  The  enemy  being  streii, 
by  the  addition  of  those  who  Imd  beaten 
assailants  on  the  otlier  side,  were  now  tiTi 
utmost  to  vanquish  those  that  were  withti 
lieutenant-colonel,  seeing  hb  brother  in 
made  haste  to  open  the  drawbridge,  that 
might  come  in  with  hb  horse,  which  he 
not  lieforo  the  governor  had  killed  that  gee 
who  was  fighting  with  him,  at  whoso  fiSl  1 

Save  way.  Poyntz  seeing  them  shoot  fr 
onse,  and  apprehending  Uio  king  might  i 
their  relief,  when  he  came  in,  ordered 
quarter  should  be  given.  And  here  the  9 
was  in  greater  danger  than  before,  for  the  at 
hearing  him  call^  gevemor,  wero  advmi 
have  killed  him,  but  that  the  lieatenant- 
who  was  very  watchful  to  preserve  him  1 
day,  came  in  to  his  rescue,  and  eewoa^ 
persuade  them  that  it  was  the  goveivor  < 
tinsham,  Itecause  he,  at  the  beginning  of  tin 
had  put  off  a  ver^'  good  suit  of  armonr 
had,  which  being  niusket-proof,  was  so  hei 
it  heated  him,  and  so  he  would  not  be  pe 
by  his  friends  to  wear  anything  but  hb  bs 
The  governor's  men,  eager  to  complete  ih 
tor}',  were  forcing  their  entrance  into  the 
meanwhile,  Kossater's  men  came  and  too 
all  their  horses,  which  they  had  taken  wb 
first  entered  the  works,  and  won  the  aCab 
left  in  the  guard  of  two  or  three,  while  tb 
pursuing  their  work.  The  governor  of  S 
after  all  his  bravadoes,  eame  but  meanly  ( 
said  he  sat  in  hb  chamber,  wrapped  op 
cloak,  and  eame  not  forth  that  day ;  b 
availed  him  not,  for  how  or  by  whom  H 
known,  but  he  was  wounded  and  strifip 
Hung  upon  a  dunghill.  The  lieutenaafe- 
after  the  house  was  mastered,  seeing  the  < 
by  which  our  men  were  ready  to  nniif 
another,  upon  the  oommand  Poyntx  had  I 
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,    gire  no  quarter,  desired  Poyntz  to  cause  the 
I    afata^ter  to  ccsse, which  was  presentlvohcyed,  and 
;    about  seren  score  prisoners  saved.     While  he  was 
thm  bwiied,  inqiuring  what  was  become  of  the 
flovemory  he  was  shown  him  naked  upon  the 
dniwhill  ;  whereupon,  the  lieutenant*  colonel  eallefl 
J    for  his  own  cloak,  and  cast  it  over  him,  and  sent 
\   him  to  a  bed  in  his  own  quarters,  and  procunsl 
•   him  a  aorgeon.    Upon  his  desire,  he  had  a  little 
i  priest,  who  had  been  his  fitther's  chaplain,  and 
«ts  one  of  the  committee  faction  ;  but  the  man 
WIS  Ricli  a  pitiftal  comforter,  that  the  p^vemor, 
i  who  was  come  to  visit  him,  was  forced  to  undcr- 
')  tike  that  office :  butthonch  he  had  all  the  supplies 
'  tfaej  could  always  give  him,  he  died  the  next  day. 
The  house,  which  belonged  to  his  father  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  was  that  night  burnt,  none  certainly 
kaowing  by  what  means,  whether  by  accident  or 
on  purpose  ;  but  there  was  most  ground  to  believe 
that  the  eountry  people,  who  had  been  sorely  in- 
fested by  that  sarrison,  to  prevent  the  keeping  it 
hj  those  who  had  taken  it,  purposely  set  it  on 
be.     If  the  queen's  regiment  had  mounted  their 
konesyand  stood  ready  upon  them,  when  our  men 
entered,  they  had  undoubtedly  cut  them  all  off, 
but  they  standing  to  the  works,  it  pleased  God  to 
lead  them  into  t&t  path  he  had  ordained  for  their 
doBlfUttion,  who,  being  papists,  would  not  receive 
quarter,  nor  were  they  much  offered  it,  being 
kQled  in  the  heat  of  the  contest,  so  that  not  a  man 
of  them  escaped. 

The  next  day,  our  party  went  to  Wivertoii,  a 
i  lionao  of  the  Lord  Chaworth's,  and  that,  terrified 
I  widi  the  example  of  the  other,  yielded  ui>on  terms, 
;  Bad  was  by  oraer  pulled  down,  and  rendered  in- 
j  enable  of  being  any  more  a  garrison. 
I  Pojntx  now  quartered  all  his  horse  in  the  towns 
^iMNit  Newark,  and  in  regard  he  had  no  peculiar 
i^giment  of  his  own,  me  ffovemor's  regiment 
•cnrcd  him  for  his  guards.  The  Scots  also  came 
And  quartered  on  the  other  side  of  the  town, 
towards  the  north. 

All  that  winter  the  governor  lay  at  the  Leaguer, 

^ad  about  Christmas  time,  writs 'were  sent  down 

fer  new  elections  to  fill  up  the  parliament.   There 

^feeing  a  burgess  ship  void  at  Nottingham,  the  town 

^rould  seeds,  in  a  compliment,  make  the  governor 

&ee,  in  order  to  an  election  of  him  for  the  parlia- 

Wient.    Bilr.  Francis  Pierrepont  hearing  tliis,  wrote 

^  the  governor  to  desire  that  he  would  rather 

^ome  into  his  lather's  place  in  the  county,  and 

Khre  him  his  assistance  in  this,  as  he  should  engage 

Sb  own  and  all  his  friends*  interest  for  him  in  the 

vonntT.     The  governor,  who  was  ever  ready  to 

Requite  injuries  with  benefitfi,  employed  his  interest 

is  the  town,  to  satisfy  the  gentlenuui*s  desire,  and 

^ving  Tery  many  that  had  voices  in  his  regiment, 

ha  sent  for  them  all  home  the  night  before  the 

^■j  of  eleetion  ;  which  had  like  to  Imve  been  a 

^cry  sad  one,  but  tliat  by  the  mercy  of  Go<l,  and 

the  eourage  of  Poyntz,  and  the  lieutenant-colonel, 

and  Cu»t.  Poulton,  it  had  not  so  bad  event.     The 

Newaneny  hearing  that  so  many  of  the  regiment 

vera  away,  fell  into  tlieir  quarters,  and  most  of 

I  the  men  being  surprised,  were  rather  endeavour- 

I  ^f  flight  tiian  resistance,  when  the  li'.»utenant- 

!  tAmtA.  and  Capt.  Poulton  rallied  all  they  could 

I  filidy  lined  some  pales  with  musketeers,  and  beat 

!  the  enemy  again  out  of  tlie  quarters,  and  Poyntz, 

BMmBt&ig  with  as  many  horse  as  wei-e  about  him. 
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which  was  very  few,  followed  them  in  the  nigh 
up  to  the  very  works  of  Newark.  Some  loss  tlicre 
was  in  the  (quarters,  but  nothing  considerable ; 
some  soldiers  ran  away  home,  and  brought  the 
governor  word  they  were  all  cut  off,  but  his  brotlier 
Hcnt  a  messenger  to  acquaint  him  the  contrary. 
Hereupon,  immediately  after  the  election,  he  re> 
turned  back  again  with  his  men.  Not  long  after, 
the  elections  were  made  for  the  county,  who 
all  pitched  upon  the  governor  in  his  father*s 
room.  White,  whose  envy  never  died,  used  all 
the  endeavours  he  could  to  have  hindered  it, 
but  when  he  saw  he  could  do  no  harm,  with  a  sad 
heart,  under  a  false  face,  he  came  and  took  his 
part  of  a  noble  dinner  tlie  new  knights  had  pro- 
vided for  the  gentlemen  of  the  country.  Without 
any  competition  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  the  first 
voice,  in  the  room  of  his  father,  and  Mr.  Pigott 
the  second,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Sutton,  now  a 
commissioner  at  Newark.  About  the  same  time. 
Col.  Thonihagh  was  chosen  burgess  for  the  town 
of  Retford  ;  but  none  of  them  went  up  to  their 
places  in  parliament  till  the  siege  of  Newark  was 
finished. 

Poyntz  drew  a  line  about  the  town,  and  made  a 
very  regular  intrenchment  and  approaches  in  such 
a  soldier-like  manner,  as  none  of  them  who  at- 
tempted the  place  before  had  done.  Most  of  that 
winter  they  lay  in  the  field,  and  the  governor, 
carried  on  by  the  vigour  and  greatness  of  his 
mind,  felt  no  distemi)er  then  by  that  service, 
which  all  his  captains  and  the  soldiers  themselves 
endured  worse  than  he.  Besides  daily  and  hourly 
providences,  by  which  they  were  preserved  from 
the  enemy's  cannons  and  sallies,  there  were  some 
remarkable  ones,  by  which  God  kept  the  gover- 
nor's life  in  this  Leaguer.  Once  as  Poyntz  and  he 
and  another  captain  were  riding  to  view  some 
quarter  of  the  town,  a  cannon  bullet  came  whizzing 
by  them,  as  they  were  riding  all  abreast,  and  tho 
captain,  without  any  touch  of  it,  said  he  was  killed ; 
Poyntz  bid  him  get  off,  but  he  w^as  then  sliding 
down  from  his  horse,  slain  by  the  wind  of  the 
bullet ;  they  held  him  up  till  they  got  off  from  the 
place,  but  the  man  immediately  turned  black  all 
over.  Another  time  the  governor  was  in  his  tent, 
and  by  cluince  callcnl  out ;  when  he  was  scarce 
out  of  it,  a  cannon  bullet  came  and  tore  up  the 
whole  tent,  and  killed  the  sentinel  at  the  door. 
But  tlie  great  peril,  wherein  all  of  the  English 
side  were,  was  the  treachery  of  the  Scots,  wliich 
they  had  very  good  reason  to  apprehend  might 
have  been  the  cutting  off  of  all  that  force.  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  had  now  besieged  Oxford,  and 
the  king  was  stolen  out  of  the  town  and  gone  in 
disguise,  no  man  knew  whither,  but  at  the  lengtli 
he  came  into  the  Scots  army.  They  had  before 
behaved  themselves  very  oddly  to  the  English,  and 
been  taking  sundry  occasions  to  pick  quarrels, 
when  at  the  last  certain  news  was  brought  to  the 
English  quarters  that  the  king  was  come  to  the 
Scots,  and  by  tliein  received  at  Southwell.  Tho 
English  could  then  expect  nothing  but  that  the 
Scots,  joining  with  those  that  were  in  Newark, 
would  fall  upon  them,  who  were  far  inferior  in 
number  to  tho  other,  and  therefore  they  all  pre- 
pared themselves,  as  well  as  they  could,  to  defend 
Uicmselves  in  their  trenches.  The  governor  had 
then  very  fine  horses  at  the  Leaguer,  which  ho 
sent  home  to  the  garrison  ;  but  while  they  were 
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in  expectation  of  bein^  thuB  fallen  upon,  the  king 
had  more  mind  to  be  gone,  and  because  the  Scots 
knew  not  how  to  break  up  their  quarters  while  the 
town  was  not  taken,  the  king  sent  to  my  Lord 
Bellasis,  the  governor  of  Newark,  to  surrender  np 
the  plaM  immediately,  which  he  did  upon  pretty 
liandsome  terms,  but  much  discontented  that  the 
Idng  should  have  no  more  regard  tu  them  who  had 
been  so  constant  to  his  service  *.  The  governor 
with  his  regiment  was  appointed  to  receive  the 
town  and  the  arms,  and  to  quarter  in  it ;  where 
now  he  went  upon  the  greatest  danger  of  all,  for 
the  town  was  all  over  sadly  infected  with  the 
plague  ;  yet  it  so  pleased  God  that  neither  he  nor 
any  of  th^  fresh  men  caught  the  infection,  which 
was  so  raging  there  that  it  almost  desolated  the 
place. 

Whether  the  king*8  ill  counsel  er  destiny  led 
him,  he  was  very  failing  in  this  action,  for  had  he 
gone  straight  np  to  the  parliament  and  cast  him- 
self upon  them,  as  he  did  upon  the  Scots,  he  had 
in  all  probability  ruined  them,  who  were  highly 
divided  between  the  presbyterian  and  independent 
factions  ;  but  in  putting  himself  into  the  hands  of 
their  mercenanr  Scotch  army,'rather  than  the  par- 
Kament  of  England,  he  showed  such  an  embittered 
hate  to  the  English  nation,  that  it  turned  many 
hearts  against  him.  The  Scots  in  this  business 
were  very  false  both  to  the  parliament  and  the 
king.  For  them  to  receive  and  carry  away  the 
king's  person  with  them,  when  they  were  but  a 
hir^  army,  without  either  the  consent  or  know- 
ledge of  the  parliament,  was  a  very  false  carriage 
of  Uiem  ;  but  besides  that,  we  had  certain  evidences 
that  they  were  prepared,  and  had  an  intent,  to 
have  cut  off  the  English  army  who  beleaguered 
Newark,  but  that  God  changed  their  counsels  and 
made  them  take  another  course,  which  was  to 
carry  the  king  to  Newcastle,  where  they  again  sold 
him  to  the  parliament  for  a  sum  of  money. 

The  country  now  being  cleared  of  all  the  enemy's 
garrisons.  Col.  Hutchinson  went  up  to  London  to 
attend  his  dutv  there,  and  to  serve  his  <»untry  as 
faithfully,  in  the  capacity  of  a  senator,  as  he  had 
before  in  that  of  a  soldier.  When  he  came  there, 
he  found  a  very  bitter  siiirit  of  discord  and  envy 
raging,  and  the  presbyterian  faction,  of  whk;h  were 
most  of  those  lords  and  others  that  had  been  laid 
aside  by  the  self-denying  ordinance,  endeavearing 
a  violent  persecution,  upon  the  account  of  con- 
science, against  those  who  had  in  so  short  a  time 
accomplished,  by  God's  blessing,  that  victory  which 
he  was  not  pleased  to  bestow  on  them.  Their 
directory  of  worship  was  at  length  sent  forlh  for  a 
three  years*  trial ;  and  such  as  could  not  conform 
to  it  marked  out  with  an  evil  eye,  hated  and  per- 
secuted, under  the  name  of  separatist  Col. 
Hutchinson,  who  abhorred  that  malicious  zeal  and 
imposing  spirit  which  appeared  in  them,  was  won 
taken  notice  offer  one  of  the  independent  faction +, 
[whose  heads  were  accounted  Pierrepont,  Vane, 
St.  Johns,  and  some  few  other  gran- 
dees, being  men  that  excelled  in  wisdom  and 

*  Among  the  naniM  of  those  who  sifnod  the  cnfdtu- 
latlon  on  the  part  of  the  parliament  taa  it  appeani  in 
Rnah worth)  are  thoae  of  Cot  Hutchinson  and  Cd 
TwiMleton. 

t  All  that  Is  contained  between  these  two  hraolreta  had 
Unea  ■truck  throi^  it  in  the  manuscript,  and  one  of  the 


utterance,  and  the  rest  believed  to  adhere  to  tbeni 
only  out  of  faction :  as  if  those  who  did  not  vain- 
gloriously  lay  out  themselves  without  necessity, 
but  chose  rather  to  hear  and  vote,  had  had  do 
understanding  of  right  and  wrong,  but  from  tlie 
dictates  of  these  great  oracles  I]  Though,  to  speak 
the  truth,  they  veiy  little  knew  CoL  Hutchinoon, 
that  could  say  he  was  of  any  faction,  for  he  had  a 
strength  of  judgment  able  to  consider  things  him- 
self and  propound  them  to  his  conscience  ;  whidi 
was  so  upright  that  the  veneration  of  no  man's 
person  alive,  nor  the  love  of  the  dearest  firiend  in 
the  world,  could  make  him  do  the  least  thing, 
without  a  full  persuasion  that  it  was  his  duty  so 
to  act.  He  very  well  understood  men's  gifta  and 
abilities,  and  honoured  those  most  whom  he 
believed  to  manage  them  with  most  uprightoesB  of 
soul  for  God's  glory  and  the  good  of  his  eonntiy, 
and  was  so  far  from  envying  the  just  renown  any 
man  acquired,  that  he  rejoiced  in  it.  He  never 
was  any  maifs  sectary,  either  in  religtoos  or  dril 
matters,  fartlier  than  he  apprehended  them  to 
follow  the  rules  of  religion,  honoor,  and  virtue ; 
nor  any  man's  antagonist,  but  as  he  opposed  that 
which  appeared  to  him  just  and  equaL  If  the 
greatest  enemy  he  had  in  the  world  had  pro- 
pounded anything  profitable  to  the  public^  lie 
would  promote  it ;  whereas  some  others  were  tc 
blame  in  that  particular,  and  chiefly  those  of  the 
presbyterian  faction,  who  would  obstruct  any  good 
rather  than  those  they  envied  and  hated  aboalfi 
have  the  glory  of  procuring  it ;  the  sad  effecis  oi 
which  pride  grew  at  lei^gtn  to  be  the  min  of  the 
most  glorious  cause  that  ever  was  contended  for 
At  the  first  many  gentlemen,  eminent  in  gills  anc 
acquirements,  were  as  eminent  in  zealous  improve- 
ment of  them,  for  the  advantage  of  God*s  and  theii 
country's  interest,  whereby  they  obtained  jost 
glory  and  admiration  among  all  good  men ;  but 
while  the  creature  was  so  mi4nufied,  God,  thatwu 
the  principal  author,  was  not  looked  upon,  and 
gave  them  therefore  up  to  become  their  own  and 
others'  idols,  and  so  to  fall. 

And  now  it  grew  to  a  sad  wonder,  that  tiia 
most  zealous  promoters  of  the  cause  were  mere 
spitefully  carried  against  their  own  faithful  armies, 
by  whom  God  had  perfected  their  victory  over 
their  enemies,  than  against  the  vanquished  foe ; 
whose  restitution  they  henceforth  secretly  endea- 
voured, by  all  the  arts  of  treacherous,  diascmUiqg 
policy,  only  that  they  might  throw  down  those 
whom  Grod  had  exalted  in  glory  and  power  to 
resist  their  tyrannical  impositions.  At  that  timey 
and  long  after,  they  prevailed  not,  till  that  pions 
people  too  began  to  admire  themselves  for  what 
God  had  done  by  them,  and  to  set  np  themselveo 
above  their  brethren,  and  then  the  Lord  hombled 
them  again  beneath  their  conquered  vasaals. 

So  long  as  the  army  only  resisted  unjust  impo- 
sitions, and  remained  firm  to  their  firte  pious 
engagement,  Mr.  Hutchinson  adhered  to  that 
party  which  protected  them  in  the  parliament- 
house.  His  attendance  there,  changing  Us  eoe- 
torn  of  life  into  a  sedentary  employment,  leas 
suitable  to  his  active  spirit,  and  more  prejudicial 
to  his  health,  he  fell  into  a  long  and  pain&l  aek- 
ness  which  many  times  brought  him  near  the 
grave,  and  was  not  perfectly  cured  in  four  ysan. 
The  doctors  could  not  find  a  name  for  it ;  hot  at 
the  lengtb  resolved  upon  the  ranning  gouty  and  a 
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fofe  proper  for  tluit  disease  being  practised  on 
Uniy  took  effect. 

TIm  truth  is,  his  great  mind  so  far  surmonnted 
die  finality  of  lus  flesh,  that  it  would  never  yield  to 
the  tenderness  of  his  constitution,  nor  suffer  him 
to  feel  those  ineonTeniences  of  martial  toils,  which 
often  east  down  his  captains,  men  of  more  able 
bodies  and  healthful  complexions,  while  the  biisi- 
neas  was  in  hand  ;  but  when  that  was  finished  he 
found,  what  he  had  not  leisure  to  consider  before, 
that  his  body's  strength  was  far  unequal  to  the 
▼igour  of  his  souL 

After  the  surrender  of  Newark,  Nottingham 
town  and  castle  was  continued  a  garrison  for  some 
time ;  between  this  and  his  greater  employment 
at  London,  the  governor  divided  himself.     Mean- 
while, upon  the  15th  day  of  July,  1646,  proi)osi- 
tions  were  sent  to  the  king,  then  with'  the  Scots 
at  Newcastle,  little  higher  than  those  which  had 
been  made  him  at  Uxbridgo,  but  he  wove  out 
delays  and  would  not  assent  to  them,  hoping  a 
greater  advantage  by  the  difference  between  the 
two  nations,  and  the  factions  in  the  city  and  par- 
liament,  which  both  he  and  all  his  party  employed 
their  utmost  industry  to  cherish  and  augment. 
Both  parliaments  perceiving  this,  and  not  yet 
senseless  of  approaching  destruction  from  the  com- 
mon enemy,  began  to  be  cemented  by  the  king's 
aveneness  to  peace,  and  to  consider  how  to  settle 
the  kingdoms  without  him,  and  when  they  had 
agreed  that  the  Scots  should  deliver  up  the  English 
nnrisons  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  it  fell  into 
dsfaate  how  to  dispose  of  the  king's  person  ;  where 
the  debate  was,  not  who  should,  but  who  should 
not  have  him.    At  the  length,  about  January  of 
the  Mune  year,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  was 
carrvad  down  by  part  of  the  army  to  Newcastle, 
aad  4.pon  the  payment  of  it,  the  Scots  delivered 
their  garrisons  to  fhe  soldiers,  and  the  king  to 
certain  commissioners  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
menty  who  conducted  him  honourably  to  his  own 
■anur  of  Holmby,  in  Northamptonshire. 

During  this  time  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  himself 
lay  at  Nottingham,  and  the  governor  was  sick  in 
the  castle.  The  general's  lady  was  come  along 
with  him,  having  followed  his  camp  to  the  siege 
sf  Oxford,  and  liun  at  his  quarters  all  the  while  he 
dbode  there.  She  was  exceedingly  kind  to  her 
hosband's  chaplains,  independent  ministers,  till 
the  army  returned  to  be  nearer  London,  and  then 
the  prssbyterian  ministers  quite  changed  the  lady 
into  such  a  bitter  aversion  against  them,  that  they 
could  not  endure  to  come  into  the  general's  pre- 
sence while  she  was  there,  and  the  general  had  an 
unquiet,  unpleasant  life  with  her,  who  drove  away 
from  him  many  t>f  those  friends,  in  whose  conver- 
sation he  had  found  such  sweetness.  At  Notting- 
ham they  hod  gotten  a  very  able  minister  into  the 
ereat  church,  but  a  bitter  prcsbyterian  ;  him  and 
his 'brethren  my  lady  Fairfax  caressed  with  so 
much  kindness,  that  ^ey  grew  impudent  to  preach 
n»  their  faction  openly  in  the  pulpit,  and  to  revile 
the  •then,  and  at  length  would  not  suffer  any  of 
the  army  chaplains  to  preach  in  the  town,  lliey 
then  eeming  to  the  governor  and  complaining  of 
their  unkind  usage,  he  invited  them  to  come  and 
preach  in  his  house,  which  when  it  was  known 
they  did,  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  people 
eame  thither  to  them  ;  and  the  presbyterians, 
when  they  heapd  it>  were  mad  with  rage,  net  only 


against  them,  but  against  the  governor,  who  acci- 
dentally gave  them  another  occasion  about  the 
same  time,  a  little  before  the  general  came.  When 
formerly  the  presbyterian  ministers  had  forced 
him  for  quietness  sake  to  go  and  break  up  a  private 
meeting  in  the  cannoneers'  chamber,  there  were 
found  some  notes  concerning  pedobaptism,  which 
being  brought  into  the  governor's  lodgings,  his 
wife  having  then  more  leisure  to  read  than  he, 
having  perused  them  and  compared  them  with 
the  scriptures,  found  not  what  to  say  against  the 
truths  they  asserted,  concerning  the  misapplica- 
tion of  that  ordinance  to  infants  :  but  being  then 
young  and  modest,  she  thought  it  a  kind  of  virtue 
to  submit  to  the  judgment  and  practice  of  most 
churches,  rather  than  to  defend  a  singular  opinion 
of  her  own,  she  not  being  then  enlightened  in 
that  great  mistake  of  the  national  churches :  but 
in  this  year,  she  happening  to  be  with  child,  com- 
municated her  doubts  to  her  husband,  and  desired 
him  to  endeavour  her  satisfaction  ;  which  while 
he  did,  he  himself  became  as  unsatisfied,  or  rather 
satisfied  against  it.    First,  therefore,  he  diligently 
searched  the  scriptures  alone,  and  could  find  in 
them  no  ground  at  all  for  that  practice  ;  then  he 
bought  and  read  all  the  eminent  treatises  on  both 
sides,  which  at  that  time  came  thick  from   the 
presses,  and  still  was  cleared  in  the  error  of  the 
pedobaptists.     After  this,  his  wife  being  brought 
to  bed,  that  he  might,  if  possible,  give  the  religious 
party  no  offence,  he  invited  all  the  ministers  to 
dinner,  and  propounded  his  doubt,  and  the  ground 
thereof  to  them.    None  of  them  could  defend  their 
practice  with  any  satisfactory  reason,  but  the 
ti*adition  of  the  church,  from  the  primitive  times, 
and  their  main  buckler  of  federal  holiness,  which 
Tombs  and  Dcnne  had  excellentlv  overUirown. 
He  and  his  wife  then,  professing  themselves  un- 
satisfied in  the  practice,  desired  their  opinions, 
what  they  ought  to  do.     Most  answered,  to  con- 
form to  the  general  practice  of  other  Christians, 
how  dark  soever  it  were  to  themselves  ;  but  Mr. 
Foxcraft,  one  of  the  assembly,  said  that  except 
they  were  convinced  of  the  warrant  of  that  prac 
tice  from  the  Word,  they  sinned  in  doing  it :  where- 
upon that  infant  was  not  baptised.     And  now  the 
governor  and  his  wife,  notwithstanding  that  they 
forsook  not  their  anemblics,  nor  retracted  their 
benevolences  and  civilities  from  them,  yet  were 
they  reviled  by  them,  called  fanatics  and  anabaptists, 
and  often  glanced  at  in  their  public  sermons.   And 
not  only  the  ministers,  but  all  their  zealous  sect- 
aries, conceived  implacable  malice  against  them, 
upon  this  account ;  which  was  carried  on  i^ith  a 
spirit  of  envy  and  persecution  to  the  last,  though 
he,  on  his  side,  might  well  have  said  to  them,  as 
his  Master  to  the  old  pharisces  :    **  Many  good 
works  have  I  done  among  you,  for  which  of  these 
do  you  hate  mcl"     Yet  tfic  generality,  even  of 
that  people,  had  a  secret  conviction  ujton  them, 
that  he  nad  been  fiuthful  to  them,  and  deserved 
their  love ;  and  in  spite  of  their  own  bitter  zeal, 
could  not  but  have  a  reverent  esteem  for  him, 
whom  they  often  railed  at,  for  not  thinking  and 
speaking  according  to  their  opinions. 

This  year  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  governor  of  Bam* 
stable  for  the  king,  after  the  surrender  of  that 

garrison   came    and   retired    to    the    governor's 
ouse  till  his  composition  with  the  parliament  waa 
completed,  tho  governor's  wife  being  his  sistexv 
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aad  the  governor's  brother  having;  married  the 
other  sister :  and  this  was  another  occasion  of 
opening  tlio  mouths  of  the  maUgnants,  who  were 
ready  to  seize  any  one  to  his  prejudice.  Sir  Allen 
Apslev  had  not  his  ailides  punctually  performed, 
by  which  he  suffered  great  expense  and  intolerable 
vexation  ;  and  the  governor,  no  less  concerned  in 
the  injustice  done  to  him  than  if  he  had  suflTenMl 
it  himself,  endeavoured  to  protect  him  only  in  that  ', 
which  was  just,  and  for  this  was  called  a  cavalier, 
and  said  to  have  changed  his  party,  and  a  thousand 
more  injuries  ;  in  which  none  were  so  forward  as 
those  who  had  all  the  while  been  disaffected  to  the 
whole  parliament  party,  but  after  tliey  were  con- 

auered,  burying  their  spite  against  the  cause  in 
leir  own  bosoms,  suflTered  that  secret  fire  to  rise 
up  in  a  black  nnoko  against  the  most  faithful 
assertors  of  it. 

When  the  oommtssioners  went  down  to  fetch  up 
the  king  from  the  Scots,  one  of  the  lords  coming 
to  visit  the  governor,  and  finding  him  at  that  time 
very  sick,  persuaded  him  to  make  use  of  one  of 
the  king's  physicians  that  was  with  them,  who  was 
called  Dr.  Wilson,  and  was  a  very  able  physician, 
bat  mistook  the  method  of  his  cure,  and  made 
issues  in  both  his  arms,  which  rather  wasted  his 
strength  than  his  disease,  and  when  ho  wras  cured 
were  stopped  up.  Tliat  spring,  growing  a  little 
better  for  the  present,  he  went  to  liondon,  and 
having  ineffectually  tried  several  physicians,  Sir 
Allen  Apslev  iiersuaded  him  to  make  use  of  Dr. 
Frazier,  with  whom  ho  began  a  course  of  physic, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  doctor  came  and  ac- 
quainted him  that  he  was  likely  to  be  imprisoned 
upon  suspicion  of  carrying  on  designs  against  tlie 
parliament  underhand,  for  now  the  Scots  were 
threatening  invasion  and  open  war  :  he  professed 
his  innocence  with  many  protestations,  and  desired 
Mr.  Hutchinson  to  oblige  him  so  far  as  to  engage 
for  him  that  he  mana^  no  design  but  his  calhng  ; 
which  the  colonel  believing,  undertook  for  him  to 
the  committee  of  Dorbv-houso  ;  when  the  false 
Scot,  having  thus  abused  him,  left  a  lett(*r  of  laiiie 
excuse  to  him,  and  stole  away  out  of  England  to 
the  princes,  then  beyond  the  seas,  leaving  a  blot 
upon  Mr.  Hutchhison  for  having  undertaken  for 
him  :  but  he,  acknowledging  his  error  to  have 
been  so  abused,  was  thereby  warned  from  credulity 
of  any  of  that  fidse  nation  any  more.  That  sum- 
mer he  attended  the  service  of  the  house,  being 
freed  for  a  while  from  his  distemper  during  the 
summer  till  the  (all  of  the  loaf,  that  it  returned 
again.  In  the  mean  time  jealousies  were  sown 
between  the  parliament,  the  city  of  London,  and 
the  army.  The  presbyterian  faction  were  earnest 
to  have  the  army  disbanded  ;  the  army  resented 
the  injury,  and  being  taught  to  value  their  own 
merit,  petitioned  the  general  that  they  might  be 
satisfied,  not  only  in  things  relating  to  themselves 
particularly  as  an  army,  but  the  seneral  concern- 
ments and  liberties  of  the  good  P^pplc  of  the 
nation,  which  they  had  fought  for.  The  proebyte- 
rians  were  highly  offended  at  this,  and  declared  it 
with  such  violence  as  gave  the  army  cause  to 
increase  their  jealousies.  The  soldiers,  led  on  to 
it  by  one  Comet  Joyce,  took  the  king  from 
Holmby  out  of  the  i>arliament  commissionei-s' 
hands,  and  carried  him  about  witii  them.  The 
parliament  voted  that  the  king  should  come  to 
Richmondi  attended  by  the  same  persona  that 


attended  him  at  Holmby  ;  but  the  army,  inaleafll  of 
obeying,  impeached  eleven  members  of  the  house 
of  commons  of  high  treason,  and  petitiooed  that 
those  impeached  members  might  bo  secluded  the 
house,  till  they  had  brought  in  their  answer  to  the 
charge  ;  which  being  vicuently  debated,  they  made    . 
a  voluntary  secession  for  six  months.    The  general    | 
also  entreated  that  the  king  might  not  be  brought 
nearer  to  London  tlian  they  would  suffer  the  army 
to  quarter.     So  he  was  carried  with   them  to 
Royston,  Hatfield,  Reading,  and  at  last  loOwbome, 
till  about  July  1647,  when  London  grew  into  a 
tumult,  and  made  a  very  rude  violation  upon  the 
parliament  houses  which  caused  them  to  adjourn  ; 
when  understanding  the  fury  of  the  eitixena,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  members  with  the  speaker 
withdrew  and  went  to  the  army,  among  whom  was 
Col.  Hutchinson.     The  presbyterian  members  who 
staid  behind  chose  new  speakers,  and  made  many 
new  votes,  and  vigorously  began  to  levy  forces  to 
resist  the  armv,  which  were  conducted  by  Massy 
and  Poyntz.     l*hc  parliament  tlwt  was  with  the  ' 
army  made  an  oixler  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  members  at  London,  and  advanced  with  the 
general,  which   when  the  city  heard    of,  their 
stomachs  would  not  serve  them  to  stand  it  ont^ 
but  they  sent  commissioners,  and,  by  the  oonaent. 
of  the  members  with  the  general,  obtained  a  padfi- 
cation,  upon  condition  the  city  sliould  disbaiid  alL 
their  new  forces,  deliver  up  their  Tower  and  their* 
forts  to  the  general,  and  diesert  the  membera  novF 
sitting.    Thev  daring  to  deny  nothing,  the  general 
came  triumphantly  to  Weetmmster,  and  brought 
back  both  the  speakers  and  the  members,  and  pu^ 
them  again  in  their  seats.  The  general  had  aolMniB 
thanks  from  both  houses,  and  then,  with  all  his 
chief  ofHcera  marched  Uirough  the  city,  firoom 
the  western  parts  of   it  to  the  Tower,  wherv 
many  commands  were  changed,  the  presbytoriaa 
party  depressed,  and  their  generals,  Pojntx  and    M 
Alassy,  with  all   the  remaining  officers  of  that  F 
faction,  forced  to  retire,  who  most  of  them  tbeo 
changed  their  party,  and  never  more  a|ipeared 
qn  the  parliament  side.     Yet  was  there  still  a 
presbyterian  fiMstion  left  in  the  house  of  aneh  ai 
were  moderate,  and  not,  by  the  bittemeea  of  their 
zeal,  carried  out  to  break  their  covenant  with 
God  and  men,  and  renew  a  league  with  the  popish 
interest,  to  destroy  that  godly  interest  which  Uiey 
had  at  first  so  gloriously  asserted.    After  thn 
tumult  at  London  was  quieted,  about  August  of 
that  year  the  king  was  brought  to  one   of  lua 
statelv  palaces  at  Hampton  Court,  near  London, 
and  the  army  removed  to  quarters  about  the  ci^, 
tlieir  head-quarters  being  at  Putnev.    The  king, 
by  reason  of  his  daily  converse  with  the  officera, 
began  to  be  tampering  with  them,  not  only  then 
but  before,  and  had  drawn  in  some  of  them  to 
engage  to  corrupt  others  to  fall  in  with  him  :  but 
to  speak  the  truth  of  all,  Cromwell  was  at  that 
time  so  uncorruptibly  faithful  to  his  trust  and  to 
the  people's  interest,  that  he  could  not  bo  drawn 
in  to  practise  even  his  own  usual  and  natnral 
dissimulations  on  this  occasion.    His  son->in-law, 
Ireton,  jthat  was  as  faithful  as  he,  was  not  so  taWj 
of  the  opinion  (till  he  had  tried  it  and  fbond  to 
the  contrary)  but  that  the  king  might  have  been 
managed  to  comply  with  the  public  good  of  his 
people,  after  he  could  no  longer  uphold  his  own 
violent  will ;  but,  upon  some  msooonoi  with  hiaii 
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uttering  these  words  to  him,  ^  I  sliall 
play  mjr  p^xne  as  well  as  1  can,"  Ireton  replied, 
*  If  your  majesty  have  a  game  to  play,  you  must 

Cos  also  the  liberty  to  play  ours."  Ck»l. 
ehinsoB  privately  discoursing  with  his  cousin 
about  the  oommunications  he  bad  had  with  the 
king,  Ireton's  expressions  were  these :  **  He  gave 
OS  words,  and  we  paid  him  in  his  own  coin,  when 
we  found  he  had  no  real  intention  to  the  people's 
good,  but  to  prevail,  by  our  factions,  to  regain  by 
art  what  he  had  lost  in  fight.'* 

The  king  lived  at  Hampton-court  rather  in  the 
condition  of  a  guarded  and  attended  prince,  than 
•8  a  conquered  and  purchased  captive :  all  his 
old  servants  had  free  recourse  to  him  ;  all  sorts 
of  people  were  admitted  to  come  to  kiss  his  hands 
and  do  him  obeisance  as  a  sovereign.  Ashbumham 
and  Berkley,  by  the  parliament  voted  delinquents, 
came  to  him  fh>m  beyond  the  seas,  and  others  by 
permission  of  the  army,  who  had  hopied  they 
migfat  be  useful  to  incline  him  to  wholesome 
counsels.;  but  he,  on  the  otlier  side,  interpreting 
this  freedom  wherein  he  was  permitted  to  live,  not 
to  the  gentleness  and  reconcilableness  of  his 
parliament,  who,  after  all  his  injuries,  yet  desired 
his-  restitution,  so  far  as  it  might  be  without  the 
ruin  of  the  good  people  of  the  land,  but  rather 
believing  it  to  proceed  from  tlieir  apprehension  of 
their  own  declining  and  his  n>>advancine  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  made  use  of  this  advantage 
to  corrupt  many  of  their  officers  to  revolt  from 
them  and  betrav  them  ;  which  some  time  after 
they  did,  and  paid  the  forfeiture  with  their  lives  *. 
When  the  king  was  at  Hampton-court,  the  lords 
formerij  of  his  privy  councti  at  Oxford  also  re- 
paired to  him,  to  be  as  a  council  attending  him, 
but  this  was  so  much  disgusted  at  London,  that 
they  retreated  again  ;  but  the  Scoteh  lordis  and 
commissioners  having  free  access  to  him,  he  drew 
that  nation  into  the  design  of  the  second  war ; 
which  furiously  brake  out  the  next  summer,  and 
was  one  of  the  highest  provocations  which,  after 
the  second  victory,  brought  him  to  the  scaffold. 
But  I«  shall  respite  that,  to  return  to  his  affairs 
whom  I  principally  trace. 

After  the  parliament  were  by  the  general  re- 
stored to  their  seats.  Col.  Hutehinson  came  down 
to  the  garrison  at  Nottingham,  which,  the  war 
being  ended,  was  reduced  only  to  the  castle,  the 
works  at  tlie  town  and  the  bridges  slighted,  the 

*  This  i«  one  of  tho  places  where  we  find  reason  to 
TCsret  Mrs.  Hntchlnsnn't  befng  so  sommary  in  her  account 
ctf  pablio  aflklrs.  This  matter  of  endoavonring  to  bring 
the  king  to  remnn,  and  his  perverting  the  good  intentions 
«r  ill— iIm  as  wcH  as  Ibea,  is  treated  nrach  at  length  bj 
Ludlow,  te  his  Arat  volnmc,  from  p.  194  to  S04«  and  he 
9gnm  with  Mrs.  Haidiinscm  in  most  particnlan;  hot  it 
asems  extraordinary  that  ho  slimild  attrihoto  a  very  con- 
sideniblo  and  active  part  in  this  business  to  Sir  Allen 
Apsley,  and  his  sister  should  make  no  mention  of  him  in 
it.  The  candour  and  benevolence  of  Ireton,  who  is  so 
fOMTally  represented  as  a  cynic,  are  equally  apparent  in 
both  places,  as  likewise  are  the  obstinacy  and  duplicity  of 
Che  king.  If  Ireton  is  by  any  supposed  to  have  been  too 
favotirably  represented  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  it  will  not 
be  thought  that  he  is  likewise  favoured  by  Walker  in  his 
Hist,  of  the  Independ.,  yet  p.  164,  he  reports  thus :— Ireton 
said  the  king  had  omnmitted  crimes  enough  to  flepose 
mmd  imprison  him^  and  crown  the  I>uke  of  York,  then  a 
child,  in  his  stead  [not  to  kill  Ou  king)^  and  that  if  any 
tboQi^t  their  treatment  of  the  king  severe,  th^  would 
■ppfand  thsir  clemcBoy  to  the  Duke  of  York. 


companies  of  the  governor's  rejpment,  all  but  two, 
disbanded,  and  he  tliinking,  now  in  a  time  when 
there  was  no  opposition,  the  command  not  worthy 
of  himself  or  his  brother,  gave  it  over  to  his  kins- 
man, Capt.  Poulton.     With  the  assistance  of  his 
fellow-parliament  men  he  procured  an  order  from 
the  parliament  for  five  thousand  pounds,  that  had 
been  levied  for  the  Scotch  armv,  but  which  thev, 
departing  with  too  much  haste,  had  not  receivH, 
to  be  distributed  among  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  his  regiment  that  were  at  this  time  disbanded, 
in  part  of  their  arrears,  and,  that  it  might  gn  the 
farther  amongst  them,  himself  had  none  of  it. 
The  garrison  at  Nottingliam  being  reduced,  Col. 
Hutchinson  removed  his  family  back  to  his  own 
house  at  Owthoi*pe,  but  found  that,  having  stood 
uninhabited,  and  been  robbed  of  everything  which 
the    neighbouring    garrisons    of   Shelfonl    and 
Wiverton  could  caiT^'  from  it,  it  was  so  ruinated 
tlwt  it  could  not  be  repaired,  to  make  a  convenient 
habitation,  without  as    much   charge  as  would 
almost  build  another.     By  reason  of  the  debt  his 
public  employment  had  run  him  into,  not  being 
able  to  do  this  at  present  while  all  his  aiTearn 
were  unpaid,  he  made  a  bad  shift  with  it  for  that 
year.    At  this  time  his  distemper  of  rheum  was 
veiT  sore  upon  him,  and  he  so  afflicted  with  pains 
in  his  head,  which  fell   down  also  with   violent 
torture  upon  all  his  joints,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
go  for  divers  weeks  out  of  his  chamber  ;  and  hero 
we  had  a  notable  example  of  the  victorious  power 
of  his  soul  over  his  bodv.    One  day,  as  he  was  in 
the  saddest  torture  of  his  disease,  certain  horse 
came  somewhat  insolently  and  injuriously,  exact- 
ing quarters  or  money's  in  the  town,  whom  he  sent 
for,  and  telling  them  he  would  not  suffer  such 
wrong  to  be  done  to  his  tenanta,  they  peeing  him  in 
so  w^kk  a  condition,  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
forbear  violent  and  unjust  actions,  but  told  him 
his  government  was  expired,  and  they  no  more  * 
under  his  command  ;  with  which,  and  some  other 
saucy  language,  being  provoked  to  be   heartily 
angry,  he  felt  not  that  he  was  sick,  but  started  out 
of   his  chair  and  beat  them  out  of  the  house 
and  town,  and  returned  again  laughing  at  the 
wretehed  fellows  and  at  himself,  wondering  what 
was  become  of  his  pain,  and  thinking  how  strangely 
his  feebleness  was  cured  in  a  moment :  but  while 
he  and  those  about  him  were  in  this  amazement, 
it  was  not  half  an   hour  before,  as  his  spirits 
cooled,  that  heat  and  vigour  they  had  lent  his 
members  retired  again  to  their  noble  palace,  his 
heart ;  those  efforts,  wherein  they  had* violently  cm- 
ploved  his  limbs,  made  them  more  weak  than  before^ 
and  his  pain  returned  with  such  redoubled  violence 
that  we  thought  he  would  have  died  in  this  fit. 

While  he  was  thus  distempered  at  home,  Major- 
General  Ireton  sent  him  a  letter,  with  a  new  com- 
mismon  in  it,  for  the  resuming  his  government  of 
Nottingham  castle,  which  the  principal  officers 
of  the  army,  foreseeing  an  approaching  storm, 
demred  to  have  in  the  same  hand  wherein  it  had 
before  been  so  prosperously  and  faithfully  pre- 
served ;  but  the  colonel  sent  them  word,  that  as 
he  should  not  have  put  his  kinsman  into  the  place, 
but  that  he  was  assured  of  his  fidelity,  so  he  would 
never  join  with  those  who  were  so  forgetful  of  the 
merito  of  men,  that  had  behaved  themselves  well, 
as  to  discourage  them  witliout  a  cause.  Hereupon 
tliey  suflered  Capt.  Poulton  to  remain  in  his  com* 
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niand ;  but  while  tho  house  was  highly  busy  in 
fa4;tion,  they  took  no  care  of  any  of  tlie  garrisons, 
especially  of  such  as  were  likely  to  continue  firm 
to  the  cause,  the  prcsbyterian  faction  having  a 
design  to  weaken  or  corrupt  them  all,  that  they 
might  be  prepared  for  the  great  revolt  from  the 
parliament,  which  was  now  working  mall  countries. 
In  Nottinghamshire,  a  brother  of  the  Lord  Biron's, 
Col.  Gilbert  Biron,  meeting  Capt.  Poulton,  began 
to  insinuate  into  him,  and  tempt  him  to  betray 
Nottingham  castle  ;  which  proposition,  when  he 
heard,  he  thought  not  fit  utterly  to  reject,  lest 
the  castle,  being  then  in  a  weak  condition,  and 
the  soldiers  discontented,  some  of  his  under 
officers  might  more  readily  embrace  it  and  betray 
both  the  place  and  him.  He  therefore  took  a 
little  time  to  consider  of  it,  and  came  to  Col.  Hut- 
chinson and  acquainted  him  with  it.  He  advised 
to  hold  his  cousin  Biron  on  in  the  treaty,  till 
he  himself  could  go  to  London  and  provide  for 
the  better  securing  of  the  place,  which,  his  dis- 
temper of  health  a  little  abating,  he  did  ;  and 
when  the  place  was  well  provided,  Capt.  Poulton, 
who  was  too  gentle-hearted  to  cut  off  Mr.  Biron 
under  a  pretence  of  assenting  to  him,  sent  to  him 
to  shift  for  himself,  which  Mr,  Biron  accordingly 
did  ;  and  now  the  insurrection  began  everywhere 
to  break  out. 

In  the  mean  time,  some  months  before,  when 
the  king  had  laid  the  design  of  the  second  war 
with  the  Scots,  and  employed  all  his  art  to  bring 
the  English  presbyters  to  a  revolt,  and  was  now 
full  of  hopes  to  bring  about  his  game,  and  conquer 
those  who  had  conquered  him,  while  he  was 
amusing  tho  parliament  with  expectations  of  a 
treaty,  he  privily  stole  away  from  Hampton  Court 
by  the  assistance  of  Ashbumham  and  Berkley, 
no  man  knew  whither  :  but  these  wise  men  had 
MO  ordered  their  business,  that  instead  of  going 
beyond  seas,  which  was  his  first  intent,  he  was 
forced  to  give  himself  up  to  Hammond,  Governor 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  immediately  gave 
notice  to  the  parliament,  and  they  sent  him  thanks 
for  his  fidelity,  and  ordered  that  the  kuig  should 
be  honourably  attended  and  guarded  there  in 
Carisbrook  Castle.  The  parliament  were  again 
sending  him  propositions  there,  when  they  received 
n  letter  from  him,  urging  that  he  might  come  to 
a  personal  treaty  at  London.  Hereupon  the  two 
houses  agreed  on  four  propositions  to  be  sent  him, 
to  pass  as  bills  ;  upon  the  passing  of  which,  tliey 
were  content  he  should  come  to  a  personal  treaty 
for  the  rest.  The  four  propositions  were,  1st. 
That  a  bill  should  pass  for  the  settling  the  militia 
of  the  kingdom.  2dly.*  That  all  oaths,  declara- 
tions, &C.  against  the  parliament  and  their  ad- 
herents shoiud  be  called  in.  3dly,  That  the  lords 
made  by  the  great  seal  at  Oxford,  should  not  be 
capable  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  peers  thereby. 
4tnly,  That  the  parliament  may  have  power  to 
adjourn,  as  the  two  houses  think  fit.  The  Scotch 
commissioners  opposed  the  sending  these  bills  to 
the  king,  and  urged  his  coming  to  a  personal 
treaty  at  London.  The  king  understanding  then* 
mind  and  the  factions  in  London,  absolutely 
refused  to  sign  them.  Wherefore  the  houses 
fllebating  upon  the  king's  denial,  at  length  these 
voles  were  passed  by  both  houses  on  the  17th  day 
of  January. — That  they  would  make  no  more 
addresses,  nor  applications  to  the  king  ;  that  no 


person  whatsoever  should  make  address  or  appli- 
cation to  him  ;  that  whoever  should  break  this 
order,  should  incur  the  penalty  of  high  treason: 
that  they  would  receive  no  more  messages  from 
the  king,  and  that  no  person  should  presume  to 
bring  any  to  either  house,  or  any  other  person. 
Upon  these  votes  tlie  army  put  forth  a  deelaratioo,  i 
promising  to  stand  by  the  houses  in  them,  whidi  | 
was  signra  by  the  general  and  all  his  o£Roen,  at  | 
Windsor,  Jan.  19,  1647.  But  in  May  foUowtng, 
first  tumults  began  in  London,  then  the  Surrey 
men  came  with  k  very  insolent  petition,  and 
behaved  themselves  so  arrogantly  to  the  parlia- 
ment, killing  and  wounding  some  of  the  guards^ 
that  a  troop  of  horse  were  fetched  mm  the 
Mews,  and  were  forced  to  kill  some  of  them, 
before  they  could  quiet  them.  After  tfiis,  the 
parliament  were  informed  of  another  insmrrection 
m  Kent,  coming  under  the  face  of  a  petition,  and 
sent  out  General  Fairfax  with  seven  regiments  to 
suppress  tliem,  who  pursued  them  to  Hochester. 
A  great  company  of  these  Kentish  men  were 
gotten  together  about  Gravesend,  with  fifteen 
knights,  and  many  commanders  of  the  king's 
army  to  head  them,  who,  although  they  were 
more  in  number  then  Fairfax's  men,  yet  dorst 
not  bide  his  coming.  Some  of  them  went  to 
Dover  Caetle  and  besieged  it,  but  the  ^neral  soit 
out  Sir  Michael  Livesey,  who  happily  relieved 
that  place,  and  raised  the  siege  ;  others  went  to 
Maidstone,  and  a  few  kept  together  about  Ro- 
chester. The  general  himself  went  to  Maidstone, 
where  two  thousand  of  them  were  gotten  into  the 
town,  and  resolved  to  keep  it ;  whom  the  general 
assaulted,  and  with  difficulty  entered  the  town 
and  fought  for  every  street,  which  were  barri- 
cadoed  against  him  and  defended  with  cannon. 
Yet  at  length  ho  killed  two  hundred,  and  took 
fourteen  hundred  prisoners.  Four  hundred  home 
broke  away  to  an  army  of  their  friends,  bigger 
than  Fairfax's,  who  saw  the  town  taken,  yet 
had  not  the  courage  to  engage  against  the  genenl 
in  the  relief  of  it,  but  after  they  saw  his  victory 
dispersed.  The  Lord  Goring  then,  having«allied 
about  two  thousand  of  these  Kentish  men,  led 
them  to  Greenwich,  from  whence  he  'sent  to  try 
the  affections  of  the  Londoners ;  but  while  he 
stayed  there  expecting  their  answer,  some  troops 
of  the  army  came,  upon  the  sight  of  whom,  be 
and  his  men  fled, —  the  Kentish  men,  most  of 
them,  to  their  own  houses;  himself,  with  about  five 
hundred  horse,  getting  boat,  crossed  the  Thames 
into  Essex,  wliero  the  Lord  Capel  with  forces  oat 
of  Hertfordshire,  and  Sir  Cliarles  Lucas  with  a 
body  of  horse  at  Chelmsford,  joined  him ;  to  whom 
in  a  short  time,  divers  that  had  been  the  king** 
soldiers,  many  Londoners,  and  other  malignants, 
flocked  in.  General  Fairfax  with  part  of  his 
forces  crossed  the  Tliames  at  Gravesend,  and 
sending  for  all  the  rest  out  of  Kent  and  London, 
pursued  the  enemies  and  drove  them  into  Col- 
chester, where  he  besieged  them,  and  lay  before 
them  three  months.  At  last,  hearing  of  the  de- 
feat of  Duke  Hamilton  and  the  Scots,  and  other 
of  the  king*s  partisans,  and  being  reduced  to  eat- 
ing horse-flesh,  without  hopes  of  relief,  they  yielded 
to  mercy.  Tho  general  shot  Sir  Charles  Lucas 
and  Sir  Greorge  Lisle  to  death  upon  the  place,  and 
reserved  Goring,  Capel,  and  others,  to  abide  the 
doom  of  the  parliament.   While  Fairfiuc  was  thus 
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tycd  in  Kent  and  Essex,  Langliome,  Powell, 
*oyer,  celebrated  oommanders  uf  the  parlia- 
side,  revolted  with  the  places  m  their  com 
^and  got  abody  of  eight  thousand  Wclchoieu, 
I  Col.  Horton,  with  three  thousand,  eucoun- 
t  Tauquished,  routed,  and  took  as  many 
len  aa  he  had  soldiers  ;  but  Langhorne  and 
U  escaped  to  Poyer,  and  shut  up  themselves 
him  in  Pembroke  Castle,  a  place  so  strong 
liey  refused  all  ticaty  ;  and  thereupon  were 
{ed  by  Lieutenant- General  Cromwell,  to 
I  at  length,  after  some  months'  siege,  it  sur- 
rred  at  the  conqucn«r*8  mercy.  In  divers 
countries  at  the  same  time,  were  several 
rections  and  revolts,  but  those  of  the  parlia- 
paity,  as  if  they  had  U>st  courage  and  con- 
M  at  once,  could  no  more  beluive  themselves 
that  valour  which  had  before  renowned  them, 
were  slain  or  taken,  losing  the  places  they 
betrayed,  to  their  old  companions,  whone 
ty  was  crowned  with  success  everywhere, 
tig  the  rest  Colonel  Gilbert  Biron  was  risen, 
other  gentlemen  of  Nottinghamshire  and 
>lnaiiure,  and  had  gotten  togetner  about  five 
red  horse  ;  wherewith,  after  he  failed  of  his 
I  of  corrupting  the  governor  of  Nottingham, 
intended  to  go  and  join  themselves  with 
8  that  were  up  in  other  countries  :  and  this 
to  suddenly  and  secretly  done,  that  they  were 
their  march  before  tiie  rising  was  suspected, 
^vomor  of  Nottingham  had  not  time  enough 
id  a  messenger  to  be  before  them  with  Col.  H  ut- 
on  at  his  house,  therefore  shot  off  a  piece  of 
>n,  which  Col.  Hutchinson  hearing  as  he  sat 
iner,  and  believing  some  extraordmary  thing 
in  it,  commanded  horses  to  be  made  ready, 
vent  to  Nottingham  ;  but  met  the  messenger 
came  to  give  him  notice  of  tiie  enemy's  ap- 
ih.  The  news  being  sent  home  in  haste,  his 
and  writings,  and  other  things  of  value, 
put  in  a  cait  and  sent  away  ;  which  was  not 
gone  but  the  enemy  manmed  by  the  boose, 
keeping  their  body  on  a  hill  at  the  town's  end, 
sent  a  party  to  the  house  to  fetch  them  what 
aions  of  meat  and  drink  they  found  there, 
es  which,  they  took  nothing  but  a  groom 
two  hontes,  who  being  ridden  out  to  air  them, 
nto  their  mouths,  because  he  could  not  be 
ly  found  when  the  rest  of  the  horses  were 
away.  The  reason  why  no  more  mischief 
done  by  the  cavaliers  to  his  family,  at  that 
was  partiy  because  Col.  Gilbert  Biron  had 
naiided  not  to  disturb  them,  if  he  were  not 
!,  and  parUy  because  they  were  so  closely 
led  by  the  Lincolnshire  troops,  that  they 
I  not  stay  to  take  nor  would  burden  them* 
s  with  plunder,  now  they  saw  it  unlikely  to 
tf  without  fighting.  This  tliey  did  the  next 
t  Willoughby  within  three  miles  of  Owthorpe, 
irere  there  totally  routed,  killed,  and  taken,  by 
•iy  under  Col.  Rossiter's  command,  by  whom 
Biron  was  carried  prisoner  to  Bel  voir  Castle, 
e  being  in  distress  although  he  was  an  ene- 
ind  had  dealt  unhandsome^  wiUi  Col.  Hut- 
ion,  in  endeavouring  to  corrupt  one  for  whom 
IS  engaged,  yet  the  colonel  sent  him  a  sum  of 
iy  for  his  present  relief,  and  after  procured 
a  release  uud  composition  with  the  pariia- 
.  The  greatest  of  all  these  dangers  seemed 
to  be  in  the  north,  where  Duke  HamUtonVi 


faction  being  prevalent  in  Scotland,  he  had  raised 
an  army,  and  was  marched  into  England.  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale  andGlenham,havingalready 
raised  some  men  in  those  parts,  whom  Lambert, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  Lincolnshire  forces, 
joined  to  his  Yorkshire  brigade,  kept  in  play  : 
but  they  reserved  themselves  to  join  with  Hamil- 
ton. Argyle,  and  othei-a  of  the  kirk  party,  pro- 
tested against  him,  and  many  of  the  ministers 
cursed  his  attempt  but  were  silenced  for  it^ 
although  God  heard  tiiem.  The  presbyterians  in 
London  secretly  prayed  for  his  success,  aud  hard- 
Iv  could  the  house  of  lords  be  brought  to  join  with 
the  house  of  commons,  in  voting  all  tiie  Euelish 
traitors  that  should  loin  with  the  Soots,  which 
yet  at  the  last  they  did. 

Col.  Hutchinson  having  been  about  this  time  at 
London,  and  wanting  a  minister  for  the  place 
where  he  lived,  and  for  which  he  had  procured 
an  augmentation,  repaired  to  some  eminent  minis- 
ters in  London  to  recommend  a  worthy  person  to 
him  for  the  place.  They,  with  a  great  testimoniaL 
preferred  a  Scotchman  to  him,  whom  the  colonci 
brought  down:  but  having  occasion  to  be  with 
the  committee  at  Nottingham,  to  take  order  for 
the  security  of  the  county  in  these  dangerous 
times ;  while  he  was  out,  the  man  made  strange 
prayers  in  tiie  fiimily,  which  were  couched  in  darii 
expressions ;  but  Mrs.  Hutchinson  understanding 
them  to  be  intended  for  the  prosperous  suocesa 
of  those  who  were  risen  against  the  pariiament^ 
and  of  his  nation,  that  were  coming  to  invade  oun, 
told  her  husband  at  his  return,  tlmt  she  could  not 
bear  with  nor  join  in  his  prayers.  The  next  day, 
being  the  Lord's  Day,  the  colonel  heard  his  ser- 
mon, which  was  so  spiritiess  and  so  lamentable, 
that  he  was  vexy  much  vexed  the  ministers  should 
Iiave  put  such  a  man  to  him :  withal  be  publicly 
made  the  same  prayers  he  uttered  in  the  family^ 
for  the  success  of  the  Scots;  whereupon,  after 
dinner,  the  colonel  took  him  aside,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  done  very  sinfully  to  undertake  an 
office  to  which  he  was  so  ill  gifted,  aud  desired  him 
to  depart  in  peace  again  the  next  day,  and  to  for- 
bear any  further  employment  in  his  house.  The 
man  at  first  was  very  high,  and  told  the  colonel 
he  was  there  by  authority  of  parliament,  and 
would  not  depart;  the  colonel  then  dealt  high 
with  him,  and  told  him  he  w^ould  declare  to  them 
the  expressions  of  his  prayers,  and  so  confounded 
the  man,  that  he  besouvht  him  to  have  pity,  and 
confessed  that  he  was  tied  from  his  own  country* 
for  having  been  of  Montrose's  party,  and  tliat 
covetousneas,  against  his  conscience,  had  drawn 
htm  to  dissemble  himself  to  be  of  the  parliament's 
principle^  but  that  Grod  had  judged  him  for  his 
hypocrisy,  and  withdrawn  his  spirit  from  him 
since  he  practised  it ;  and  submitted  himself  to 
go  quietly  and  silentiy  away,  begging  it  as  a  favour 
of  the  colonel  that  he  would  permit  him  so  to  do. 
He  did  it  with  such  a  counterfeit  sorrow  and  con- 
viction, tluit  the  colonel,  being  of  a  most  placable 
nature,  freely  forgave  him,  and  sent  him  not  away 
empty,  for  he  had  fifteen  pounds  for  only  a  fort- 
night's service  ;  yet  this  rogue,  before  he  went  out 
of  the  country,  went  to  the  presbyters  of  Notting- 
ham,andtold  tiiem  his  conscience  would  not  permit 
him  to  stay  in  the  colonel's  house,  because  he  and 
his  wife  were  such  violent  seetaries,  that  no  ortho- 
dox man  could  live  comfortably  witbthem ;  and  this 
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scandal  those  charitable  priests  were  ready  to 
receive  aud  more  largely  spread  it.  They  them- 
selves, with  divers  of  their  zealous  disciples,  whom 
they  liad  perverted,  among  whom  were  Col. 
Francis  Pierrepout,  Captains  Rosse,  White,  Chad- 
wick,  and  many  others,  were  watching  opportunity 
to  break  tlieir  covenant  and  rise  against  tliat 
parliament,  under  which  they  had  served  and 
sworn  to  assist  them,  till  all  delinquents,  as  well 
greater  as  less,  were  brought  to  condign  punish- 
ment. 

At  London,  things  were  in  a  very  sad  posture, 
the  two  factions  of  presbytery  and  independency 
being  so  engaged  to  suppress  each  other,  that  thev 
both  left  off  to  regard  the  public  interest,  insomuch 
that  at  that  time  a  certain  sort  of  public-spiritad 
men  stood  up  in  the  parliament  and  the  army, 
declaring  against  these  factions  and  the  ambition  of 
the  grandees  of  both,  and  the  partiality  that  was  in 
these  days  practised,  by  which  great  men  were  pri- 
vileged to  do  those  things  which  meaner  men  were 
punished  for,  and  the  injustice  and  other  crimes  of 
particular  members  of  parliament  rather  covered 
than  punislied,  to  the  scandal  of  the  whole  house. 
Many  got  shelter  in  the  house  and  army  against 
their  debts,  by  which  others  were  defrauded  and 
undone.  The  lords,  as  if  it  were  the  chief  interest 
of  nobility  to  be  licensed  in  vice,  claimed  many 
prerogatives,  which  set  them  out  of  the  reach  of 
common  justice,  which  these  good-hearted  people 
would  have  equally  to  belong  to  the  poorest  as 
well  as  the  mighty ;  and  for  this  and  such  other 
honest  decUrations, they  were  nicknamed  Levellers. 
Indeed  as  all  virtues  are  mediums,  aud  have  their 
extremes,  there  arose  up  after  in  that  name  a 
|»eople,  who  endeavoured  the  levelling  of  all 
estates  and  qualities,  which  these  sober  levellers 
were  never  guilty  of  desiring,  but  were  men  of 
just  and  sober  principles,  of  honest  and  religious 
ends,  and  therefore  hated  by  all  the  designing 
self-interested  men  of  botli  factions.  CoL  Hutchin- 
son had  a  great  intimacy  with  many  of  these ;  and 
so  far  as  they  acted  according  to  the  just,  pious, 
and  pubUo  spirit  which  thev  professed,  owned 
them  and  protected  them  as  far  as  he  had  power. 
These  were  they  who  first  began  to  discover  the 
ambition  of  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell  and  his 
idolaters,  and  to  suspect  and  dislike  it.  About 
this  time,  he  was  sent  down,  after  his  victo^  in 
Wales, to  encounter  Hamilton  in  the  north,  Wnen 
he  went  down,  the  chief  of  these  levellers,  follow- 
ing him  out  of  the  town,  to  take  their  leaves  of  him, 
received  such  professions  frvun  him,  of  a  spirit 
bent  to  pursue  the  same  just  and  honest  things 
that  thev  desired,  as  they  went  away  with  great 
satisfaction,  till  they  heard  that  a  ooadiful  of  pres- 
byteriau  priests,  coming  after  them,  went  away  no 
1ms  pleased;  by  which  it  was  apparent  he  dis- 
sembled with  one  or  the  other,  and  by  so  doing 
lost  his  credit  with  both. 

When  he  came  to  Nottingham,  Col.  Hutchinson 
went  to  see  him,  whom  he  embraced  with  all  the 
expressions  of  kindness  that  one  friend  could  make 
to  another,  and  then  retiring  with  him  pressed 
him  to  teU  him  what  thought  his  friends,  the 
Levellers,  had  of  him.  The  colonel,  who  was  the 
freest  man  in  the  world  from  concealing  truth 
from  his  friend,  especially  when  it  was  required  of 
him  in  love  and  plainness,  not  only  told  him  what 
othefB  thought  of  him,  but  what  he  himself  eoo- 


ceived,  and  how  much  it  would  darken  all 
glories,  if  he  should  become  a  slave  to  bis  own 
ambition,  and  be  guilty  of  what  he  gave  the  world 
just  cause  to  suspect,  and  therefore  begged  of  him 
to  wear  his  heart  in  his  face,  aud  to  scorn  to  de- 
lude his  enemies,  but  to  miUce  use  of  his  noble 
courage,  to  maintain  what  he  bdieved  just,  against 
all  ereat  opposers.  Cromwell  made  mighty  pro- 
fessions of  a  suicere  heart  to  him,  but  it  is  certain 
that  for  this  and  such  like  plain-dealing  with  him, 
he  dreaded  the  colonel,  and  made  it  his  particmlar 
business  to  keep  him  out  of  the  army ;  but  the 
colonel  never  desiring  command  to  serve  himself^ 
but  his  countr}',  would  not  use  that  art  he  detestad 
in  others,  to  procure  himself  any  advantage. 

At  this  time  Col.  Thomhagh  -maiWied  with 
Cromwell,  and  at  his  parting  with  Col.  Hutchinson 
took  such  a  kind  leave  of  him,  with  suofa  dear 
expressions  of  love,  such  brotherly  embraoea,  and 
such  regret  for  any  rash  jealousies  he  had  been 
wrought  into,  that  it  took  great  impression  in  the 
coIoni>rs  kind  heart,  and  might  have  been  a  pressgo 
to  him  that  they  should  meet  no  more,  when  they 
parted  with  such  extraordinary  melting  love ;  but 
that  Col.  Hutchinson's  cheerful  and  constant  spirit 
never  anticipated  any  evil  with  fear.  His  pnidenes 
wanted  not  foresight  that  it  might  come,  3'et  his 
faith  and  courage  entertained  his  hope,  that  Qod 
would  either  provent,  or  help  him  to  bear  it. 

This  summer  the  revolt  was  no  greater  at  land 
than  at  sea.  Many  of  the  great  ships  set  the 
vice-admiral  on  shore,  aud  sailed  towards  Holland 
to  Prince  Charies :  to  whom  the  Duke  of  York 
was  come,  liaving,  by  his  father's  advice,  privately 
stolen  away  from  London,  where  the  pariianwnt 
had  received  and  treated  him  like  a  prinee,  ever 
since  the  surrender  of  Oxford.  To  reduce  these 
revolted  ships,  and  preserve  the  rest  of  the  navy 
from  the  like,  the  Eari  of  Warwick  was  mads 
lord  high  admiral  of  EngUmd.  But  at  the  same 
time  his  brother  the  £arl  of  Holland,  who  had 
floated  up  and  down  with  the  Ude  <^  the  ttmes» 
rose  also  against  the  parliament,  and  appeared  in 
arms,  with  the  vouiig  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Lord  Francis  Villars  hb  brother,  aiKi  oUma, 
making  about  five  hundred  horse,  at  Kingston- 
upon-Thames.  Here  some  of  tlie  parliament 
troops,  assailing  them  before  they  liaid  time  to 
Erow,  they  were  totally  routed  and  dinpersod.  The 
Lord  Francis  Villars  was  sUin  ;  the  £ari  of  Hol- 
land, flying  with  those  he  could  rally,  was  fought 
with  at  St.  Neots,  Dalbier  and  others  of  his  asso* 
ciates  slain,  and  himself  taken  prisoner  and  cajried 
to  Warwick  Castle.  Buckingham  fled,  and  at  last 
got  beyond  seas,  with  a  blot  of  base  ingratitnde 
and  treachery,  which  began  then  to  appear,  and 
hath  since  nuu^ced  out  all  his  life.  For  these  two 
lords  being  pupils,  and  under  the  king's  tuition, 
were  carried  with  him  to  Oxford,  where  they 
remained  till  the  rendition  of  the  place,  and  tbcA  . 
coming  to  London,  in  regard  they  were  under  aga^  I 
had  aU  their  father  and  mother's  great  cistatcs, 
freely,  without  any  seouestration  or  composition, 
and  while  they  aijoyed  them,  their  secret  inten- 
tions of  rising  being  discovered  to  the  parliament, 
the  parliament  would  not  secure  them,  aa  some 
advised,  but  only  sent  a  civil  warning  to  the  duka^ 
minding  him  how  unhandsome  it  would  be,  if  1k% 
information  should  urove  true ;  whereupon  the 
duke  protested  he  had  no  suefa  intsateon,  bnl 
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ntteriy  detested  it,  making  all  tho  expressions  of 
just  gratitade  to  them  that  could  be,  and  yet, 
within  rery  few  days  after,  openly  showed  himself 
in  anna,  to  tell  the  world  how  perfidious  an  hypo- 
crite he  was  ;  for  which  the  parliament  exempted 
hiin  from  |wrdon,  and  ever  after  detested  his 
name,  as  one  that  rose  only  to  fall  into  contempt 
and  obloquy. 

And  now  was  Cromwell. advanced  into  Lanca- 
diire,  where  Lambert  retreating  from  the  invading 
Seots^  joined  with  him  and  made  up  an  army 
of  about  ten  thousand ;  which  were  but  few  to 
•Dooonler  five-and-twentv  thousand,  led  bv  Hamil- 
ton,  Langdale,  and  other  English  joined  with  them. 
Yet  near  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  they  fought,  and 
Cromwell  gained  an  entire  victory,  about  the  end 
of  August,  and  had  the  chase  of  them  for  twenty 
miles,  wherein  many  fell,  and  many  were  taken 
jNriaoners.  Hamilton  himself,  with  a  good  party 
of  borw,  fled  to  Uttoxeter,  and  was  there  taken 
by  the  Lord  Grey.  But,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
battle,  the  valiant  Col.  Thomhagh  was  wounded 
to  death.  Being  at  the  beginning  of  the  charge 
on  a  hone  as  courageous  as  tecame  such  a  master, 
be  made  such  furious  speed  to  set  upon  a  company 
of  Seoteh  lancers,  that  he  was  singly  engaged  nnd 
mortally  wounded,  before  it  was  possible  for  I  lis 
regiment,  though  as  brave  men  as  ever  drew 
sword,  and  too  affectionate  to  their  colonel  to  be 
tlaek  in  following  him,  to  come  time  enough  to 
break  the  fury  of  that  body,  which  shamed  not  to 
unite  all  their  force  against  one  man :  who  yet 
Ml  not  amonff  them,  but  being  faint  and  all 
eovered  with  blood,  of  his  enemies  as  well  as  his 
own,  was  carried  off  by  some  of  his  own  men, 
while  the  rest,  enraged  for  the  loss  of  their  dear 
eobnel,  fought  not  that  day  like  men  of  human 
race :  deaf  to  the  cries  of  every  coward  that  asked 
mereyy  they  killed  all,  and  would  not  a  captive 
■bottld  live  to  see  their  colonel  die ;  but  said 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  too  mean 
s  sacrifice  for  that  brave  man.  His  soul  was 
hovering  to  take  her  flight  out  of  his  body,  but 
dist  an  eager  desire  to  know  the  success  of  that 
tattle  kept  it  within,  till  the  end  of  the  day,  when 
the  news  being  brought  him,  he  cleared  his  dying 
countenanee,  and  said,  ^  1  now  rejoice  to  die,  since 
God  hath  let  me  see  the  overthrow  of  this  perfi- 
dious enemy  ;  I  could  not  lose  my  life  in  a  better 
cause,  and  1  have  the  favour  from  God  to  see  my 
blood  avenged."  So  he  died,  with  a  large  testi- 
mony of  love  to  his  soldiers,  but  more  to  the 
ciuae,  and  was  by  mercy  removed,  that  tlie  temp- 
tations of  future  times  might  not  prevail  to  corrupt 
his  pure  soul.  A  man  of  greater  courage  and 
iategiity  fell  not  nor  fought  not  in  this  glorious 
cause  ;  be  had  also  an  excellent  good  nature,  but 
easy  to  be  wrought  upon  by  flatterers,  yet  as 
flexible  to  the  admonitions  of  his  friends ;  and 
this  virtue  he  had,  that  if  sometimes  a  cunning 
hamnation  prevailed  upon  his  easy  faith,  when  his 
error  was  made  known  to  him,  notwithstanding  all 
his  great  courage,  he  was  readier  to  acknowledge 
tad  repair,  than  to  pursue  his  mistake.*    Col. 

*  Tbe  valimr  of  this  gentleman  seemB  to  have  been  a 
Cavoorfte  Uxplo  of  admiration  and  praise  among  his 
brother  warrfon.  In  Cromweirii  letter  (prescned  by 
VThlteloek)  wherdn  be  gives  an  account  of  his  victory,  he 
Wmcnto  •«  the  death  of  this  too  Irave  gcnUeman."  Ludlow 
b fail  ia  his  praianof  him,  and  adds  a  veiy  pictnreeqiie 


Tliomhagh*8  regiment,  in  the  reducing  of  the 
garrison  forces,  liad  one  Major  Saunders  (a  Der- 
byshire man,  who  was  a  vei^  godly,  honest,  country 
gentleman,  but  had  not  many  things  requisite  to 
a  great  soldier)  assigned  them  for  their  major, 
and  with  him  lie  brought  in  about  a  troop  of  Der- 
byshire horse ;  but  the  Nottinghamshire  hone, 
who  certainly  were  as  brave  men  as  any  that  drew 
swords  in  tho  army,  had  been  auiniatcd'in  all  their 
service  by  the  dear  love  they  had  to  their  colonel, 
and  the  glor}'  they  took  in  him,  and  tlieir  generous 
spirite  could  not  take  satisfaction  in  serving  under 
a  less  man,  which  they  all  esteemed  their  major 
to  be  ;  but  remembering  their  successes  under 
Col.  Hutchinson,  aVid  several  other  things  that 
moved  them  to  pitch  their  thoughts  upon  him,  the 
captains  addressed  themselves  to  Cromwell,  and 
acquainted  him  with  the  discouragement  and 
sorrow  they  had  by  the  death  of  their  colonel,  for 
whom  nothing  could  comfort  them  but  a  successor 
equal  to  himself,  which  they  could  not  hope  to 
find  so  as  they  might  in  the  person  of  Col.  Hutch- 
inson, with  whose  worth  and  courage  tliey  were 
well  acquainted,  and  he  was  now  out  of  employ- 
ment :  the  only  difliculty  \%'as,  whether  he  would 
accept  the  command  or  no,  which  they  hoped  to 
prevail  in,  if  he  would  oblige  them  by  sending  to 
Lord  Fairfax,  to  stop  all  other  ways  that  might 
be  thought  of  for  disposing  it,  till  they  could  know 
whether  Col.  Uutehinson  would  accept  it,  for  which 
they  had  prepared  a  messenger  to  send  to  his 
house.  Cromwell,  witli  all  the  assentation  imagin- 
able, seemed  to  rejoice  they  had  made  so  worthy 
a  choice,  and  promised  them  to  take  care  tlie 
regiment  should  not  be  disposed  of,  till  they 
received  Col.  Hutchinson's  answer  ;  whereupon 
the  captains  severally  writ  to  Col.  Hutehinson,with 
most  earnest  entreaties,  that  he  would  give  them 
leave  to  procure  a  commission  for  him  to  conduct 
them,  which  the  lieutenant-general  had  already 
promised  to  send  for,  if  he  pleased  to  accept  it. 

The  colonel,  though  he  had  more  inclination  at 
that  time,  by  reason  of  the  iiidisiH)sition  of  his 
health,  to  rest,  yet  not  knowing  whether  the  ear- 
nest desires  of  his  countr}ineu  were  not  from  a 
higher  call,  wrote  them  word  tliat  he  preferred  the 
satisfaction  of  their  desires  before  his  own,  and  if 
the  commission  came  to  him  to  be  their  leader, 
he  would  not  refuse  it,  though  he  should  not  do 
anything  himself  to  seek  any  command.  Mean- 
while Cromwell,  as  soon  as  the  Nottingliamshire 
men  had  imparted  their  desires  to  him,  sent  for 
Saunders,  and  cajoling  him,  told  him,  none  was 
so  flt  as  himself  to  command  the  regiment,  but 
that  the  regiment  thought  not  all  of  them  so,  but 
were  designing  to  procure  themselves  another 
colonel,  which  he  advised  him  to  prevent,  by  send- 
ing speedily  to  the  general,  to  whom  Cromwell  also 
writ  to  further  the  request,  and  before  the  mes- 
senger came  back  from  Owthorpe  procured  the 
commission  for  Saunders.  When  it  came,  he  used 
all  his  art  to  i^ersuade  tlie  captains  to  submit  to 
it,  and  to  excuse  himself  from  having  any  hand  in 
it ;  but  they  perceived  his  dissimulation,  and  the 
troops  were  so  displeased  with  it,  that  they  thought 
to  have  flung  down  their  arms  ;  but  their  cap- 
tains persuaded  them  to  rest  contented  till  the 

circumstance:  *' that  as  he  lay  wounded  amoi^  his 
soldiers,  he  made  them  open  to  the  right  and  left,  that 
he  might  see  the  enemy  run." 
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prc-Bont  ex|>editii)n  were  over.  But  they  had  not 
only  this  ciieat  and  disappointment  by  Cromwell, 
but  all  the  Nottingham  captains  were  pasBftd  over, 
and  a  leas  deserving  man  made  major  of  the 
regiment.  The  new  colonel  and  major  made  it 
their  business  to  discouDten:mce  and  affront  all 
that  had  showed  any  desire  of  Col.  Hutchinson, 
and  to  weary  them  out,  that  they  might  fill  up 
their  rooms  with  Derbv^iire  men  ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  got  to  London,  all  that  could  otherwise  dis- 
pt^se  of  tlieuiselves,  went  voluntarily  off ;  and  the 
rest  tliat  wei'e  forced  to  abide,  hated  tlieir  com- 
manders, and  lived  discontentedlv  under  them. 
The  reasons  tlutt  induced  Cromwell  to  this,  were 
two  :  first,  he  found  that  C<iL  Hutchinson  under- 
htood  him,  and  was  too  generous  either  to  fear  or 
flatter  him  ;  and  he  carried,  though  under  a  false 
face  of  friendship,  a  deep  resentment  of  the  coIonePs 
plain-dealing  with  him  at  Nottingham.  He  had 
besides  a  design,  by  insinuating  himself  into  CoL 
Saunders,  to  flatter  liim  into  the  sale  of  a  town  of 
his  called  Ireton,  which  Cromwell  earnestly  desired 
to  buy  for  Major  General  Ireton,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  daughter,  and  when  at  hist  he  could  not 
obtain  it,  in  process  of  time,  he  took  the  regiment 
awav  fix>m  him  again  *.  Col.  Hutchinson  was  not 
at  all  displeased  Uiat  the  regiment  was  not  given 
to  him,  but  highly  resented  it  that  the  men  were 
ill  used  for  their  affections  to  him  ;  and  was  sorry 
that  this  particular  carriage  of  Cromwell's  gave 
liim  such  a  proof  of  otlier  things  suspected  of  him, 
so  destructive  to  tlie  whole  cause  and  party,  as  it 
afterwards  fell  out. 

Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  after  the  rout  of 
Hamilton,  came,  with  two  or  tliree  other  ofKcers, 
to  a  little  ale-house  which  was  upon  Col.  Hutch- 
inson's land,  and  thera  were  so  circumspect,  tlmt 
some  country  fellows,  who  saw  tliem  by  chance, 
suspecting  they  were  no  ordinary  travellers,  ac- 
quainted Air.  Widmer))oole,  who  lived  within  two 
or  three  mdes,  and  had  been  major  to  the  colonel 
in  the  first  war  :  whereupon  he  came  forth,  with 
some  few  others,  and  sent  down  to  the  colonel  to 
acquaint  him  that  some  suspicious  i>ei'sons  were 
at  tlie  lodge.  The  colonel,  hearing  of  it,  took  his 
servants  out,  and  was  approached  near  the  house, 
when  Major  Widmerpoole,  beuig  beforehand  in 
the  house,  Iiad  given  Langdale  some  jealousy  tliat 
he  might  be  surprised  ;  therefore  one  of  his  com- 
pany went  out  to  fetch  out  his  horses,  which  were 
stopped  for  the  present,  and  they  seeing  the 
colonel  comuig  up  towards  them,  rendered  them- 
selves prisoners  to  Major  Widmerpoole,  and  were 
sent  to  Nottingham  Castle,  where  they  continued 
some  montlis,  till  at  last  Langdale,  finding  an  op- 
portunity, corrupted  one  of  Uie  guard,  who  fur- 
nished him  with  a  soldier's  disguise,  and  ran  away 
with  him.  The  major,  who  had  been  baflled  by 
these  persons  if  the  colonel  had  not  come  in,  had 
all  tlie  booty,  which  the  colonel  never  took  share 
of  anywhere  :  but  the  major,  thinking  the  best  of 
his  spoils  justly  due  to  him,  presented  him  with  a 
case  or  two  of  very  fine  pistols,  which  he  accepted. 

About  this  time,  the  gentlemen  that  were  com- 
missioners for  the  king  at  Newark,  fell  into  dis- 

*  This  gcntlnnan  is  mentloaod  in  Onriger's  BfoKT^tpby : 
and  th«re  b  a  print  of  him  in  the  hands  oi  some  curious 
oollectors,  peculiarly  of  John  Townely,  Esq.  He  is  said 
to  be  of  IretoD,  in  Derbyshire ;  but  Iretoa  is  boUeved  to  be 
!a  the  Vale  of  Belvoir. 


putes  one  with  another ;  nor  only  so,  but  suiti 
were  commenced  inthedumcery  upontliis  occasMNi. 
One  Atkins,  and  several  other  rich  men  at  NewnriEy 
when  that  garrison  began  to  be  fortified  for  the 
king,  lent  certain  sums  of  money,  for  the  carrying 
on  of  that  work,  to  the  commissioners  uf  armj, 
for  which  those  gentlemen  became  bound  to  the 
Newarkers.  After  the  taking  in  of  that  town  bj 
the  parliament,  they,  as  other  persons,  coining  in 
within  tlic  set  time,  were  admitted  to  oompontion. 
Having  been  so  cunning  aa  to  put  out  tlieir  money 
in  other  names,  they  ventured  to  leave  out  these 
suras,  believing  they  were  put  into  such  sure  handiy 
that  it  would  never  be  discovered.  Mr.  Sutton, 
Sir  Thomas  Williamson,  Sir  John  Digby,  Sir 
Gervas  Eyre,  the  Lord  Chaworth,  Sir  Thomas 
Blackwell,  Sir  Roger  Cowper,  Sir  Richard  Biron, 
and  others,  had  given  bond  for  this  money,  wiueh 
Mr.  Sutton  presenting  to  tlie  kins,  as  a  sum  thet 
he  had  raised  to  signalize  his  loyuty,  the  king,  to 
reward  him,  made  him  a  baron.  The  whole  sma 
thus  taken  up  for  the  king's  serriee,  was  eight  or 
ton  thousand  pounds ;  fifteen  hundred  of  it,  that 
was  lent  by  Atkinson,  being  demanded,  would  have 
been  paid,  but  tliey  would  not  take  Uie  priucipa! 
without  the  interest.  Sir  Thomas  Williamson  was 
o|>eniy  arrested  for  it  in  Westminster  Hall  ;  upon 
which  Mr.  Sutton  and  he,  being  madded,  put  in  a 
bill  in  chancery  against  Atkinson  and  otheiSi 
praying  that  they  might  set  forth  to  what  ends 
and  uses  this  money  was  lent  to  the  said  gentle- 
men, &c.  &c. 

I'he  parliament  had  made  a  law,  that  all  estalas 
of  delinquents,  concealed  and  uncompoonded  for, 
should  be  forfeited,  one  luilf  to  the  state,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  discoverer,  if  he  had  any  aireara 
due  to  him  from  the  parliament,  in  payment  of 
them.  There  were  clerks  and  solicitors,  who  in 
those  da^'H  made  a  trade  of  hunting  out  such  dis- 
coveries, and  making  them  known  to  such  as  had 
any  arrears  due  to  thein.  Col.  Hutchinson  at 
that  time  had  received  no  pay  at  alL  One  of  the 
clerks  of  that  committee  which  was  i^pointed  for 
such  discoveries,  sent  him  word  that  two  officers 
of  tlie  army  were,  ui)on  this  chancery  bill,  en- 
deavouring to  make  a  discovery  of  certain  concealed 
moneys  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  being  his  own 
country,  he  thought  might  bo  more  proper  for 
him.  Col.  Hutehinson,  who  had  never  any  mind 
to  disadvantage  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  theoonntry, 
demurred  upon  this  information,  and  did  nothing 
in  it,  till  some  came  to  him,  inUmatinff  a  desire  m 
my  Lord  Lexington's,  that  the  colonel  would  piteh 
upon  that  for  the  payment  of  his  arrears,  that  so 
they  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  neighbour,  who 
would  use  them  civilly,  rather  than  of  a  stranger. 
After  that  the  colonel  was  thus  inrited,  by  tbe 
gentlemen  themselves,  to  pitoh  upon  this  money* 
he  waived  all  the  rest,  and  only  entered  as  his  dM- 
oovery,  that  money  which  these  townsmen  of 
Newark  had  lent ;  and  upon  full  search  and  hearing 
at  the  committee,  the  money  was  found  to  be  for- 
feited money,  and  tlie  debtors  were  ordered  to  pay 
it  into  the  committee,  and  Col.  Hutchinson  had 
also  an  order  to  receive  hb  arrear  from  that  com- 
mittee of  Haberdasher's  Hall.  Hereupon  Sir 
Thomas  Williamson  and  Lord  Lexington,  who 
being  the  men  of  the  best  estates,  were  prineipelly 
looked  upon  for  the  debt,  applied  themselves  to 
CuL  Hutohinson,  begging  as  a  jjavour  that  he  woold 
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vndertoke  the  miuiagemeiit  of  the  order  of  seqaes- 
timftioii,  gnren  out  upon  their  estates,  and  would 
also  obUge  theniy  by  bringing  in  sereral  other  gen- 
tlemeoy  that  were,  bound  to  bear  proportionable 
-aharcs.    The  colonel,  to  gratify  tnem,  got  the 
€»der  of  sequestration,  and  brought  them  to  an 
aoeommodation,  wherein  erery  man,  according  to 
bis  ability,  agreed  upon  an  equal  proportion ;  and 
the  gentlemen,  en)ecially  Mr.  Sutton,  acknowledged 
m  rery  great  obugation  to  the  colonel,  who  had 
hrwMgbt  it  to  so  equal  a  composition  among  them ; 
mud  then,  upon  their  own  desires,  the  order  of 
fieqiMstration  was  laid  upon  their  estates,  but 
managed  by  one  of  their  own  bailiffs,  only  to  free 
'them  firam  inconreniences,  that  otherwise  would 
luKre  oome  upon  them.    Some  of  them  made  use 
of  It  to  get  in  arrears  of  tent,  which  they  knew 
not  how  else  any  wav  to  have  gotten,  and  for 
'vUcb  at  that  time  they  pretended  the  greatest 
■gnae  of  gratitude  and  obligation  imaginable.  The 
'Coloiiel  MBO  procured  them  days  of  payment,  so 
<hat    whereas  it   should  have    been   paid   this 
Mciharimas  1648,  it  was  not  paid  till  a  year  after ; 
And  foor  these  and  many  other  fayours  on  this  oc- 
-«aBon,  was  then  courted  as  their  patron,  though 
Afterwards  this  civility  had  like  to  have    been 
Ins   rain.    And   now,  about  Michaelmas  1648, 
lie  went  to  attend  his  duty  at  the  parliament, 
his  wh(de  iamily  with  him,  because  his 
had  been  so  ruined  by  the  war  that  he  could 
longer  live  in  it,  till  it  were  either  repaired  or 
MMBW  built    On  coming  to  London,  he  himself  fell 
Snto  his  old  distemper  of  rheum,  with  more  vio- 
lenee  than  ever,  and  being  weaiy  of  those  physicians 
^  had  so  long,  with  so  little  success,  employed, 
lie  was  recommended,  to  a  young  doctor,  son  to 
^ild  I^.  Ru^iely,  whose  excellence  in  his  art  was 
^lery  where  known,  and  lus  son  being  a  very  in- 
yuiuus  person,  and  considering  himself,  and  con- 
Ailting  with  his  father,  believed  that  all  the  other 
phyBdans  who  had  dealt  with  him  had  mistaken 
iiis  dtsease,  which  he  finding  more  truly  out,  in  a 
«hort  qpaoe  perfecUy  cured  him  of  the  gout,  and 
lettered  him,  by  God's  blessing  on  his  endeavours, 
to  sttdi  a  condition  of  health  as  he  had  not  enjoyed 
for  two  vears  before.    When  he  was  well  again  to 
attend  the  house,  ho  found  the  presbyterian  party 
10  prevalent  there,  that  the  victories  obtained  by 
tile  army  dinpleased  them,  and  so  hot  they  grew 
m  tile  zeal  of  their  laction,  that  they  from  thence- 
Mh  resolved  and  endeavoured  to  close  with  the 
common  enemy,  that  they  might  thereby  compass 
tile  destrnetion  of  their  independent  brethren.   To 
tfak  eiMi,  and  to  strengthen  their  faction,  they  got 
in  again  the  late  suspended  members ;  whereof  it 
WIS  said,  and  by  the  consequence  appeared  true, 
that  Mr.  Hollis,  during  his  secession,  had  been  in 
Fnmee,  and  there  meeting  with  the  queen,  had 
pieeed  up  an  ungodlv  accommodation  with  her : 
ahfaourii  he  were  uie  man  that,  when  at  the 
begfaimng,  some  of  the  soberer  men,  who  foresaw 
tin  sad  iBRies  of  war  and  victory  on  either  side, 
were  laboorii^  an  accommodation,  openly  in  the 
iioBse  said,  ^  fie  abhorred  that  word  Accommoda- 
tion."   After  these  were  gotten  in  again,  and  en- 
eoenged  by  the  presbytman  ministers  and  the 
people  in  the  eity,  they  procured  a  revocation  of 
the  votes  formerly  made,  with  such  convincing 
reasons  publicly  declared  for  the  same,  why  they 
iMd  roeolved  of  no  more  addresses  to  be  made  to 


the  king.  And  now  nothing  was  agitated  with 
more  violence  than  a  new  personal  treaty,  with 
honour  and  freedom  ;  and  even  his  coming  to  the 
city,  before  any  security  nven,  was  laboured  for, 
but  that  prevailed  not  buch  were  the  heats  of 
the  two  parties,  that  Mr.  Hollis  challenged  Ireton, 
even  in  the  house  ;  out  of  which  they  both  went 
to  have  fought,  but  that  one  who  sat  near  them 
overiieard  the  wicked  whisper,  and  prevented  the 
execution  of  it. 

Amidst  these  things,  at  last  a  treaty  was  sent 
to  the  king  by  commissioners,  who  went  from 
both  houses  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  although 
there  were  some  honourable  persons  in  this  com- 
mifisiou,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  they 
were  carried  away  by  the  other,  and  concluded, 
upon  most  dangerous  terms,  an  agreement  with 
the  king.  He  would  not  give  up  bishops,  but  only 
lease  out  their  revenues;  and  upon  the  whole, 
such  were  the  terms  upon  which  the  king  was  to 
be  restored,  that  the  whole  cause  was  evidentiy 
given  up  to  him.  Only  one  thing  he  assented  to, 
to  acknowledge  himself  guilty  of  the  blood  spilt  in 
the  late  war,  with  this  proviso,  that  if  the  agree- 
ment were  not  ratified  by  the  house,  then  this 
concession  should  be  of  no  force  against  him.* 
The  commissioners  that  treated  with  him  had 
been  cajoled  and  biassed  witii  the  promises  of 
great  honours  and  offices  to  every  one  of  them, 
and  80  they  brought  back  their  treaty  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  houses;  where  there  was  a  veiy 
high  dispute  about  them,  and  they  sat  up  most 
part  of  the  night,  when  at  length  it  was  voted  to 
accept  his  concessions,  the  dissenting  party  being 
fewer  than  the  other  that  were  carried  on  in  the 
faction.  Col.  Hutchinson  was  that  night  among 
them,  and  being  convinced  in  his  conscience  that 
both  the  cause,  and  all  those  who  with  an  upri^t 
honest  heart  asserted  and  maintained  it,  were 
betrayed  and  sold  for  nothing,  he  addressed 
himself  to  those  commissioners  he  had  most 
honourable  thoughts  of,  and  urged  his  reasons 
and  apprehensions  to  them,  and  told  them  that 
the  Inng,  after  having  been  exasperated,  van- 
quished, and  captived,  would  be  restored  to  that 
power,  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  oi 
the  people,  who  for  all  their  blood,  treasure,  and 
misery,  would  reap  no  fruit,  but  a  confirmation 
of  bondage,  and  that  it  had  been  a  thousand  times 
better  never  to  have  struck  one  stroke  in  the 
quarrel,  than,  after  victory,  to  yield  up  a  righteous 
cause ;  whereby  they  should  not  only  betray  the 
interest  of  their  country  and  the  trust  reposed  in 
them,  and  those  zealous  friends  who  had  engaged 
to  the  death  for  them,  but  be  false  to  the  covenant 
of  their  God,  which  was  to  extirpate  prelacy ,  not 
to  leate  itf  They  acknowledged  to  him  that  the 
conditions  were  not  so  secure  as  they  ought  to  be ; 
but  in  regard  of  the  growing  power  and  insolence 
of  the  armv,  it  was  best  to  accept  them.  They 
farther  said,  that  they  enjoying  those  trusts  and 

•  Certabily  there  are  many  strange  thIligB  to  be  found 
in  the  hiftory  of  diplomacy,  but  porfaape  none  so  straofe 
as  that  an  assertion  should  be  admitted  to  be  provi«i<m- 
offy  tru€, 

t  There  is,  among  Claiendonli  State  Papers,  a  letter 
from  the  queen  to  the  Uug,  assuring  him  that  thoss  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal  were  too  peneteating  to  be  doped  by 
this  arttflce ;  if  they  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  the  quseii 
I  not. 
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places  which  they  had  secured  for  themselTes  and 
other  honest  men,  ehonld  be  able  to  curb  the 
king's  exorbitances ;  and  snch  other  things  thej 
said,  wherewith  the  colonel  dissatisfied,  opposed 
their  proceedings  as  much  as  he  could.     When 
the  vote  was  passed,  he,  tolling  some  men  of 
understanding,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  in  con- 
science to  be  included  with  the  major  port,  in  this 
vote,  which  wan  contrary  to  their  former  engage- 
inents  to  God,  but  thought  it  fit  to  testify  their 
public  dissefit,  he  and  four  more  entered  into  the 
house-book   a   protestation  against  that  night's 
votes  and  proceedings.*     Whether  it  yet  remains 
there,  or  Aether  some  other  of  them  got  it  out, 
he  knew  not,  but  he  much  wondered,  after  the 
change  and  scrutiny  into  all  thene  things,  that  he 
I    never  heard  the  least  mention  of  it 
I        By  this  violent  proceeding  of  the  presbyterians 
I    they  finished  the  destruction   of  him  in  whose 
restitution  they  were  now  so  fiercely  engaged,  for 
this  gave  heart  to  the  vanquished  cavuiers,  and 
j    such  courage  to  the  captive  xing  that  it  hardened 
I   him  and  them  to  their  ruin.    On  the  other  side  it 
:   so  frighted  all  the  honest  people,  that  it  made 
I   them  as  violent  in  their  zesi  to  pull  down,  as  the 
others  were  in  their  madness  to  restore,  this  kinely 
I   idol ;  and  the  army,  who  were  principally  levelled 
!   and  marked  out  for  the  sacrifice  and  peace-offering 
of  this  ungodly  recoociliation,  had  some  colour  to 
pursue  their  tate  arrogant  usurpations  upon  that 
authority  wliich  it  vras  their  duty  rather  to  have 
!   obeyed  than  interrupted ;  but  the  debates  of  that 
I    night,  which  produced  such  destructive  votes  to 
them  and  all  their  friends,  being  reported  to  them, 
I   they  the  next  morning  came  and  seized  about f 
forty  of  the  members  as  they  were  going  to  the 
house,  and  carried  them  to  a  house  hard  by, 
I   where  they  were  for  the  present  kept  pnsoners. 
!   Most  of  the  presbytorian  faction,  distasted  at  this 
j   insolence,  would  no  more  come  to  their  seals  in 
the  house ;  but  the  gentlemen  who  were  of  the 
I   other  faction,  or  of  none  at  all,  but  looked  upon 
'   themselves  as   called   out  to  manage  a  public 
trust  for  their  country,  forsook  not  their  seats 
while  thev  were  permitted  to  sit  in  the  house.^ 
Col.  Hutchinson  was  one  of  these  who  infinitely 
I   disliked  the  action  of  the  army,  and  had  once 
j   before  been    instrumental    in    preventing   such 
'   another  rash  attempt,  which  some  of  the  dis- 
'   cemin^  and  honest  members  having  a  jealousy  of, 
:   sent  him  down  to  discover.   When  he  came,  goinff 
I   first  to  commissary  Ireton's  quarters,  he  found 
j   him  and  some  of  the  soberer  ofiicers  of  the  army 
in  ^reat  discontent,  for  that  the  lieutenant-generals 
'   had  given  order  for  a  sudden  advance  of  the  army 
'   to  London,  upon  the  intelligence  they  had  had 
I   of  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  other  party, 
.    whereupon  Cromwell  was  then  in  the  mind  to 
i   have  come  and  broken  them  up ;  but  Col.  Hut- 
chinson, with  others,  at  that  time  persuaded  him 
that,  notwithstanding  the  prevalency  of  the  pres- 

*  Ludlow-  aays.  he  irlahed  to  do  thia  very  thing,  but 
conld  not 

t  Daffdale  gives  a  lint  of  the  secluded  members,  forty- 
one  in  number,  and  hence  wo  are  furnished  with  some 
names  which  will  serve  to  establish  a  peculiar  fiact  stated . 
It  the  latter  end  of  the  history  of  the  republic. 

X  ^Vhitelock,  who  was  exactly  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, acted  in  the*  same  manner,  and  gives  the  s»m* 
reanons  for  it. 


bytexias  faction,  yet  there  wfxe  mainr  who  fawi 
uprifffat  and  honest  hearts  to  the  vnbue  mtewL 
wno  nad  not  deserved  to  be  so  used  by  tbem,  and 
who  could  not  join  with  them  in  any  sudi  irregiilar 
ways,  although  in  all  just  and  egnitable  tmngi 
they  would  be  their  protectors.  Whereupon  at 
that  time  he  was  staid  ;§  but  having  no^  drawn 
the  army  nearer  London,  they  put  this  inanlwit 
force  upon  the  house.  Those  who  were  suffcsgd 
to  remain,  not  at  all  approving  thereof,  sent  out 
their  mace  to  demand  their  members^  bat  the 
soldiers  would  not  obey.  Yet  the  parliament 
thought  it  better  to  sit  still  and  go  on  in  their 
duty  than  give  up  all,  in  so  distempered  a  time^ 
into  the  hands  of  the  soldiery,  especially  there 
having  been  so  specious  a  pretext  of  the  necessity 
of  securing  the  whole  interest  and  party  fironi  oe 
treacher}'  of  those  men  who  contended  so  iisimith 
to  give  up  the  victors  iuto  the  hands  of  thev 
vanquished  enemies.  Many  petitions  bad  been 
brought  to  the  parliament  from  thousands  of  the 
well-affected  of  ihc  city  of  London  and  West- 
minster and  borouffh  of  Southwaik,  and  from 
several  counties  in  England,  and  from  the  several 
regiments  of  the  army,  whereof  Col.  Ingoldsby^ 
was  one  of  the  firat,  all  urging  them  to  peHom 
their  covenant,  and  bring  delinquents,  without 
partiality,  to  justice  and  condign  punishment,  and 
to  make  inquiry  for  the  guilt  of  the  blood  that 
had  been  shed  in  the  hum  in  boUi  wars,  and  to 
execute  justice;  lest  the  not  improving  iSt» 
mercies  of  God  should  bring  judgments  in  their 
room. 

Then  also  a  deckration  to  the  same  parpose 
was  presented  to  the  house  from  the  lord  general 
Fairfax  and  his  council  of  officers,  and  stzmnge  it 
is  how  men  that  could  afterwards  pretend  sndi 
reluctancy  and  abhorrence  of  those  things  that 
were  done,  should  foi^t  they  were  the  eneetfte 
answer  of  their  petitions. 

After  the  purgation  of  the  hous^  upon 
debate  of  the  treaty  at  the  Isle  of  Wigfat,  it 
concluded  dangerous  to  the  realm  and  destnietive 
to  the  better  interest,  and  the  trial  of  the  king  was 
determined.  He  was  sent  for  to  Westminrtcr, 
and  a  commission  jriven  forth  to  a  court  of  hi^ 
justice,  whereof  Bradshaw,  serjeant-at-lawy  was 
president,  and  divers  honourable  persons  oif  tfie 
parliament,  city,  and  army,  nominated  einnmis- 
sioncrs.  Among  them  Col.  Hutchinson  was  one, 
who,  very  mnch  against  his  own  will,  was  put  in» 

I  Mrs.  Hutchinson  does  IretOD  that  Jnstfoe which  Wkits- 
lock  refuses  him,  who  seems  to  consider  him  In  the  Uf^t 
of  an  inttiffator :  but  this  is  clearly  decided  hy  Lndlow, 
who  declares  that  **  he  himself,  being  seaosible  that  ttut 
prcsbyterian  party  wvre  determined  to  saorMce  the  eon- 
mon  canse  to  the  pleosure  of  triumphing  over  the  inde- 
pendents and  the  army,  by  agreeing  with  the  kliir,  ec  fej 
any  moans,  went  down  to  apprise  Fairfax  and  IxHtm, 
then  at  the  siege  of  Coldiester,  of  this  rtwlfn,  sad  to 
court  the  interposition  of  the  army.  Faixtut  rssdili' 
agreed,  but  Ircton  demurred  to  interfering  till  the  ktaff 
and  presbyterians  should  have  actually  agreed,  sad  the 
body  of  the  nation  been  convinced  of  the  iniquity  of  tiisftr 
ooalitinn.**  Additional  provocations  and  fanperiooa  olr> 
cumstances  afterwards  constrained  him,  Imt  he  acted  no 
conspicuous  part  In  the  business.  In  tide  dUhnaes  of 
opinion  respeoting  the  in tei  faience  of  the  army  we  nay 
see  the  sonroe  of  the  dissension  which  move  npsnij  toafc 
place  afterwards  between  CoL  HutcMneoa  and  Ladtev» 
and  oaaied  the  latter  to  calnmnlate  GoL  HatehtaMB  m 
he  did. 
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/  baft  W*»"g  npaii  himielf  as  called  hereunto,  durst 
'  not  tcAiw  it,  aa  holding  himself  obliged  by  the 
eorenant  of  Qod  and  the  pnblie  tmst  of  his 
eoantrjr  repoeed  in  him,  altbongh  he  was  not 
imamA  of  the  danger  he  ran  as  the  condition  of 
ttiioga  thai  waa. 

In  JanoBiy  1648  the  conrt  sat ;  the  king  was 
Ijtiwight  to  his  trial,  and  a  charse  drawn  up 
a^ainal  him  for  levying  war  against  the  parliament 
and  people  of  England,  for  betraying  their  public 
'  reposed  in  mm,  and  for  bemg  an  implacable 
to  the  commonwealth.    But  the  kine  re- 
to  plead,  disowning  the  authority  of  the 
and  after  three  several  dajrs  persisting  in 
eusit— ipl  thereof,  he  was  sentenced  to  snffer  death. 
I    One  thmg  was  remarked  in  him  by  many  of  the 
ooorty  that  when  the  blood  spilt  in  many  of  the 
I     battlei  i^iere  he  was  in  his  own  person,  and  had 
it  to  be  shed  by  his  own  command,  was 
to  hla  diarge,  he  heard  it  with  disdainful 
and  looks  and  sestures,  which  rather  ex- 
sorrow  that  all  the  opposite  party  to  him 
not  ent  off,  than  that  any  were :  and  he  stuck 
to  declare  in  words  that  no  man's  blood  spilt 
this  quarrel  troubled  him  but  only  one,  meaning 
^he  Ean  of  Strafford.    The  gentlemen  that  were 
^mpointed  his  judges,  and  divers  othem,  saw  in 
Sum  a  dinKMition  so  bent  on  the  ruin  of  all  that 
eaypoeed  him,  and  of  all  the  righteous  and  just 
'um^  they  had  contended  for,  that  it  was  upon 
'fthe  eonaeieiioes  of  many  of  them  that  if  they  did 
miot  exeente  justice  upon  hin^  God  would  require 
mX  their  hands  all  the  blood  and  desoUition  which 
vhoold  eaaae  by  their  suffering  him  to  escape, 
'^rlien  God  had  brought  him  into  their  hands. 
-Ahfaooi^  the  malice  of  the  midignant  party  and 
iMr  apostate  brethren  seemed  to  tlireaten  them, 
yH  they  thought  they  ought  to  cast  themselves 
aipon  God,  while  they  acted  with  a  good  conscience 
for  hhn  and  their  country.  Some  of  them  after,  to 
cicuse, belied  themselves,  and  said  they  were  under 
Ihe  awe  of  the  anny,  and  over-persuaded  by  Crom- 
^iell,  and  the  like ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  men 
iMrein  were  left  to  their  free  liberty  of  acting, 
iMither  persuaded  nor  compelled;  and  as  there 
'were  some  nominated  in  the  commission  who 
never  sat,  and  others  who  sat  at  first,  but  durst 
Bot  hold  on,  so  all  the  rest  might  have  declined  it 
if  they  wonld,  when  it  is  apparent  they  should 
hare  soABred  nothing  by  so  doing.    For  those 
who  then  declined  were  after^'ards,  when  they 
oliBved  themselves,  received  in  again,  and  had 
pisses  of  more  trust  and  benefit  than  those  who 
rsD  the  utmost  hazard  ;  which  they  deserved  not, 
for  I  know  upon  certain  knowledge  that  many, 

Sthe  most  of  them,  retreated  not  for  conscience, 
for  fSsar  and  worldly  prudence,  foreseeing  that 
the  insolence  of  the  army  might  grow  to  that 
height  as  to  ruin  the  cause,  and  reduce  the  king- 
dom into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  and  then  those 
I  sho  had  been  most  courageous  in  their  country's 
I  CMMB  shoold  be  given  up  as  victims.  These  poor 
men  did  privately  animate  those  who  appeared 
most  pnbnely,  and  I  knew  several  of  theio  in 
whom  I  lived  to  see  that  saying  of  Christ  fulfilled, 
*  He  that  will  aave.his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he 
that  for  my  sake  will  lose  his  life  shall  save  it ;" 
idMn  after  it  fell  out  that  all  their  prudent  declen- 
Mss  saved  not  the  lives  of  some  nor  the  estates 
of  others.    As  lor  Mr.  Hutchimon,  although  he 


1 
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vitLS  very  much  confirmed  in  his  judgment  con- 
cerning the  cause,  yet  here  being  oUled  to  an  ex- 
traordinary action,  whereof  many  were  of  several 
minds,  he  addressed  himself  to  God  by  prayer, 
desiring  the  Lord  that,  if  through  any  human 
frailty  he  wex«  led  into  any  error  or  false  opinion 
in  these  great  transactions,  he  would  open  his 
eyesj  and  not  suffer  him  to  proceed,  but  that  he 
would  confirm  Ills  spirit  in  the  truth,  and  lead 
him  by  a  right-enlightened  conscience ;  and  find- 
ing no  check,  but  a  confirmation  in  his  conscience 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  act  as  he  did,  he,  upon 
serious  debate,  both  privately  and  in  his  addressee 
to  Grod,  and  in  confereuoes  with  conscientious, 
upright  unbiassed  persons,  proceeded  to  sign  the 
sentence  against  the  king.  Although  he  md  not 
then  believe  but  it  might  one  day  come  to  be 
again  disputed  among  men,}'et  both  he  and  others 
thought  they  could  not  refuse  it  without  giving  up 
the  people  of  God,  whom  they  had  led  forth  and 
engaged  themselves  unto  by  the  oath  of  God,  into 
the  hands  of  God's  and  their  enemies,  and  there- 
fore he  cast  himself  upon  God's  protection,  acting 
according  to  the  dictates  of  a  conscience  which  he 
had  sought  the  Lord  to  guide,  and  accordingly  the 
Lord  did  signalise  his  favour  afterwards  to  him. 

After  the  death  cf  the  king,  it  was  debated  and 
resolved  to  change  the  form  of  government  fh>m 
monarchical  into  a  commonwealth,  and  the  house 
of  lords  was  voted  dangerous  and  useless  there- 
unto, and  dissolved.  A  council  of  state  was  to  be 
annually  chosen  for  the  management  of  aflkin, 
accountable  to  the  parliament,  out  of  which,  con- 
sisting of  forty  counsellors  and  a  president,  twenty 
were  every  year  to  go  off  by  lot,  and  twenty  new 
ones  to  be  supplied.  It  is  true  that  at  that  time 
every  man  almost  was  fancying  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  angr^',  when  this  came  forth,  timi  his 
invention  took  not  place  ;  and  among  these  John 
LUboumc,  a  turbulent-spirited  man,  that  never 
was  quiet  in  anything,  published  libels,  and  the 
levellers  made  a  disturbance  with  a  Idnd  of  insur- 
rection, which  Cromwell  soon  appeased,  they  indeed 
being  betrayed  by  their  own  leaders. 

But  how  the  public  business  went  on,  how 
Cromwell  finished  the  conquest  of  Irehind,  how 
the  angry  pre8b}'terians  spit  fire  out  of  their 
pulpits,  and  endeavoured  to  blow  up  the  people 
against  the  parliament,  how  they  entered  mto  a 
treasonable  conspiracy  with  Scotland,  who  had 
now  received  and  crowned  the  son  of  the  kite 
king,  who  led  them  in  hither  in  a  great  army, 
which  the  Lord  of  hosts  discomfited;  how  our 
public  ministers  were  assassinated  and  murdered 
in  Spain  and  Holland;  and  how  the  Dutch,  in  this 
unsettlement  of  affairs,  hoped  to  gain  by  making 
war,  wherein  they  were  beaten  and  brought  to 
sue  for  peace,-— I  shall  leave  to  the  stories  that 
were  then  written,  and  only  in  general  say  that 
the  hand  of  God  was  mightily  seen  in  prospering 
and  preserving  the  parliament,  till  Cromwell's 
ambition  unhappily  interrupted  them.  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson was  chosen  into  the  first  council  of  state, 
iQuch  against  his  own  will;  for,  understanding 
that  his  cousin  Iretqu  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  nominate  that  council,  he  sent  his  wife 
to  him,  before  he  went  to  the  house,  that  morning 
they  were  to  be  named,  to  desire  him,  upcm  aU 
the  scores  of  kindred  and  kindness  that  had  been 
between  tnem,  that  he  might  be  left  out,  in  regard 
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that  he  had  already  wasted  his  time  and  his  estate 
in  the  parliament  service,  and  lui^ii]^  neither  had 
reoompense  for  his  losses,  nor  any  office  of  benefit, 
it  would  finish  his  ruin  to  be  tied  by  this  employ* 
ment  to  a  close  and  charseable  attendance,  besides  \ 
the  inconvenience  of  his  health,  not  yet  thoroughly 
confirmed,  his  constitution  more  suitable  to  an 
active  than  to  a  sedentary  life  :  these  and  other 
things  ho  privately  urged  to  him;  but  he,  that 
was  a  man  regardless  of  his  owu  or  any  man's 
private  intere^  wherever  he  thought  the  public 
service  might  be  advantaged,  instoid  of  keeping 
him  out,  got  him  in,  when  the  colonel  had  pre- 
vailed with  others  to  have  indulged  liim  that  ease 
he  desired.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  afler  he  had  endea- 
voured to  decline  this  employment  and  could  not, 
thought  that  herein,  as  in  other  occasions,  it  being 
put  upon  him  without  his  own  desire,  Grod  had 
called  him  to  his  service  in  councils  as  formerly 
in  arms,  and  applied  himself  to  this  also,  wherein 
he  did  his  duty  faithfully,  and  employed  his  power 
to  relieve  the  oppressed  and  dejected,  freely  be- 
coming the  advocate  of  those  who  had  been  his 
late  enemies,  in  all  things  that  were  just  and 
charitable.  Though  he  had  now  an  opportunity 
to  have  enriched  himself,  as  it  is  to  be  feared 
some  in  all  times  have  done,  by  accepting  rewards 
for  even  just  assistances,  and  wanted  not  many 
who  offered  them  and  solicited  him  therein,  yet 
such  was  his  generous  nature  that  he  abhorred 
the  mention  of  any  thing  like  reward,  though 
never  so  justly  merited  ;  and  although  he  did  a 
thousand  highly  obliging  kindnesses  for  many, 
both  friends  and  enemies,  he  never  had  anything 
in  money  or  presents  of  any  man  *.  The  truth 
is,  on  the  contrary,  he  met  with  nuuiy  that  luui 
not  the  good  manners  to  make  so  much  as  a  civil 
verbal  acknowledgment.  Among  the  rest,  one 
Sir  John  Owen  may  stand  for  a  pillar  of  ingrati- 
tude. This  man  was  wholly  unknown  to  him, 
and  with  Duke  Hamilton,  the  Earl  of  Holhmd, 
the  Lord  Capel,  and  the  Lord  Goring,  condemned 
to  death  bv  a  second  high  court  of  justice.  Of 
this,  though  the  colonel  was  nominated  a  commis- 
sioner, he  would  not  sit,  his  unbloody  nature 
desiring  to  spare  the  rest  of  the  delinquents,  after 
the  highest  had  suffered,  and  not  delighting  in  the 
death  of  men,  when  they  could  live  without  cruelty 
to  better  men.  The  parliament  also  was  willing 
to  show  mercy  to  some  of  these,  and  to  execute 
others  for  example ;  whereupon  the  whole  house 
was  diversely  engaged,  some  for  one,  and  some 
for  another  of  these  lords,  and  striving  to  cast 
awav  those  the^  were  not  concerned  in,  that  they 
might  save  then:  friends.  While  there  ^'as  such 
mighty  Uibour  and  endeavour  for  these  lords,  CoL 
Hutchinson  observed  that  no  man  spoke  for  this 
poor  kniffht,  and,  sitting  next  to  Col.  Ireton,  he 
expressed  himself  to  him,  and  told  him,  that  it 
pitied  him  much  to  see  that,  while  all  were  Ubour- 
mg  to  lave  the  lords,  a  gentleman,  that  stood  in 

*  The  lists  of  the  fbvt  two  ooonoiU,  which  onibnced 
atanott  the  whole  dnntioii  of  the  repablic,  are  prMa-rwl 
by  Whltfllook,  and  Col.  HutchinKm  is  in  each  of  them :  he 
went  out  at  the  fonnstion  of  the  third.  It  is  eztremely 
to  be  regretted  that  Bfra.  IIutchinMm  should  have  been  so 
concise  in  this  part  of  her  history,  it  being  a  period  which 
naturally  exoites  much  ouriosicy,  bat  of  idUeh  we  have 
only  indfatlnct,  and,  fensrally  qieaUag,  iavidloas  and 
partial  aoooonts. 


the  same  condemnation,  should  not  find  on 
to  ask  Ins  life ;  ** and  so,**  said  he,  ''am  1 
with  compassion  that,  if  you  will  seoood  n 
resolved  to  speak  for  mm,  who,  I  perec 
stranger  and  friendless."  Ireton  praa 
second  hun,  and  accordingly  inquiring  fa 
the  man's  condition,  whether  he  had  not  a 
in  any  member's  hand,  he  found  that  lua 
had  lnx>ught  one  to  the  cleric  of  the  be 
the  man  had  not  found  anv  one  that  woold 
themselves  for  him,  thinkmsr  the  lords*  Ui 
much  more  concernment  uum  this  mit 
This  the  more  stirred  up  the  colonePs  f 
pity,  and  he  took  the  petition,  delivered : 
for  him  so  nobly,  and  was  so  effectually  i 
by  Ireton,  that  they  carried  his  pardo 
Yet,  although  one  who  knew  the  whole 
stance  of  the  business,  how  Mr.  Hutchinaoi 
b^  mere  compassion  and  generoeitT,  had  ] 
his  life,  told  him,  who  admired  his  owe 
how  it  came  about,  he  never  was  the  n 
so  much  as  once  came  to  give  him  thaa 
was  his  fellow-prisoner.  Goring,  for  wl 
colonel  had  also  effectually  solicited,  move  ] 
Some  of  the  army,  beans  very  deaiRHi 
among  them  a  person  of  whose  fidelity  ai 
rity  to  the  cause  they  had  so  good  ez| 
had  moved  it  to  the  general,  my  loid 
who  had  commanded  to  have  it  inqinn 
way  he  would  choose  to  be  employed ;  ai 
he  had  told  them  that,  in  regard  of  hk 
which  he  would  not  willingly  be  maeb 
from,  he  should  rather  accept  the  goven 
some  town  than  a  field  empioymenty  foot 
ments  were  brought  to  him,  to  elect  w 
would  have ;  whereof  Plymouth  and  Pert 
and  one  more  in  the  west,  being  at  a  vast 
from  his  own  country,  Hull  in  the  north, 
a  less  beneficial  charge  than  the  other,  1 
choice  of,  thinking  they  had  not  offered  1 
thing  but  what  ^-as  fairly  fallen  into  their 
Soon  after  this  the  lieutenant-general,  Ci 
desired  him  to  meet  him  one  aileniooii  a' 
inittee,  where,  when  he  came,  a  malidom 
tion  against  the  governor  of  Hull  was  i 
prosecuted  by  a  fierce  faction  in  that  ton 
tliis  the  governor  had  sent  up  a  very  : 
honest  defence,  yet  most  of  the  comnutt 
favouring  the  adverse  faction,  were  laboi 
cast  out  the  governor.  Col.  Hutchinson 
he  knew  him  not,  was  very  earnest  in  his 
whereupon  Cromwell  drew  him  aside,  an 
him  what  he  meant  to  contend  so,  to  keef 
governor!  (it  was  Overton).  The  oolo 
him,  because  he  saw  nothing  proved  agai 
worthy  of  being  ejected.  ^  But,"  said  Gi 
^  we  like  him  not."  Then  said  the  eolot 
it  upon  that  account,  and  blemish  not  a  i 
is  innocent  upon  false  accusations,  beoa 
like  him  not."  «  But,"  said  Cromwell,  «i 
have  him  out,  because  the  government  is  < 
for  you,  and  except  you  put  him  out  yoi 
have  the  place."  At  this  the  eolond  t 
angry,  and  with  great  indignation  told 
there  was  no  way  to  bring  mm  into  Am 
but  by  casting  out  others  unjustly,  hi 
rather  fall  naked  before  his  enemies,  uan 
to  put  himself  into  a  posture  of  defenee 
returning  to  the  table,  he  so  ea^stfym 
the  iigured  gorenior^s  protectfoa  that  h 
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lui  enemieSy  and  the  govenior  was  confirmed  in 
hk  place.  This  bo  dupleased  Cromwell  that,  as 
bdmey  ao  maeh  more  now,  he  saw  that  even  his 
own  interest  would  not  bias  him  into  any  unjust 
CMstioDy  he  secretly  laboured  to  frustrate  the  at- 
tempts of  all  others  who,  for  the  same  reason  that 
Cramwell  laboured  to  keep  him  out,  laboured  as 
much  to  bring  him  in. 

Bat  now  hM  the  poison  of  ambition  so  ulcerated 
Cromwell'fl  heart,  that  the  effects  of  it  became 
more  apparent  than  before,  and  while  as  yet  Fair- 
tax  stood  an  empty  name,  he  was  moulding  the 
anny  to  his  mind,  weeding  out  the  godly  and 
npririit-hearted  men,  both  officers  and  soldiers, 

1  fiU&iig  up  their  rooms  with  rascally  turn-coat 
aliens  and  pitiful  sottish  beasts  of  his  own 
f>^m«H^j  and  oUiers  such  as  would  swallow  all 
tlnagi^  and  make  no  question  for  conscience  sake. 
Yet  tide  he  did  not  du«ctly  nor  in  tumult,  but  by 
sodi  degrees  that  it  was  unperceived  by  all  that 
were  not  of  very  penetrating  eyes ;  and  Uioae  that 
made  Hae  loudest  outcries  against  him  lifted  up 
their  Toiees  with  such  apparent  envy  and  malice 
thaty  in  that  mist,  they  nUner  hid  than  discovered 
his  amtntiouB  minings.  Among  these  CoL  Rich, 
and  Commissary  Staines,  and  Watson,  had  made 
a  design  even  aeainst  his  life,  and  the  business 
was  brought  to  uie  examination  of  the  council  of 
rtate.  Befbro  the  hearing  of  it,  Col.  Rich  came 
to  CoL  Hutchinson  and  implored  his  assistance 
with  tearsy  affirming  all  the  crimes  of  Cromwell, 
but  noi  daring  to  iustiiy  his  aiscusations,  although 
tte  eolooel  advised  him  if  thev  were  true  to  stand 
to  it,  if  fitlse  to  acimowledse  his  own 
^le  latter  course  he  tooK,  and  the 
had  resolved  upon  the  just  punishment  of 
the  men,  when  Cromwell,  having  only  thus  in  a 
private  coimcil  vindicated  hinuelf  from  their 
maliee^  and  laid  open  what  pitiful,  sneaking,  poor 
knaves  they  were,  how  ungrateful  to  him,  and 
how  treacherous  and  cowaraly  to  themselves,  he 
beeame  their  advocate,  and  made  it  his  suit  they 
mi^  be  no  &rther  published  or  punished.  This 
bemgpeimitted  him,  and  they  thus  rendered  con- 
temptlMe  to  others,  Uiey  became  beasts  and  slaves 
to  hiniy  who  knew  how  to  serve  himself  of  them 
without  trusting  them.  This  generosity,  for  in- 
deed be  carried  himself  with  the  greatest  braveiy 
that  is  imaginable  herein,  mu<£  advanced  his 
gtoiy,  and  cleared  him  in  the  eyes  of  superficial 
beholders ;  but  others  saw  he  crq|>t  on,  and  could 
not  t^tap  him,  while  fortune  itself  seemed  to  pre- 
ure  Ins  way  on  sundry  occasions.  All  this  while 
he  cvTied  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  the  most  open  face, 
and  made  the  most  obliging  professions  of  friend- 
ship fanaginable ;  but  the  colonel  saw  through  him, 
and  forbore  not  often  to  tell  him  what  was  sus- 
pected of  his  ambition,  what  dissimulations  of  his 
were  remarked,  and  how  dishonourable  to  the 
name  of  God  and  the  profession  of  religion,  and 
deatmetiTe  to  the  most  glorious  cause,  and  dan- 
gerooa  to  overthrow  all  our  triumphs,  these  things 
whieh  were  suspected  of  him  would  be,  if  true. 
He  would  seem  to  receive  these  cautions  and 
admonitions  as  the  greatest  demonstrations  of 
integrity  and  friendship  that  could  be  made,  and 
embrace  the  colonel  in  his  arms,  and  make  serious 
lying  pntfeasions  to  him,  and  often  inquire  men's 
flfiiniona  oonoeming  him,  which  the  colonel  never 
krbme  to  teU  him  plainly,  although  he  knew  he 


resented  it  not  as  he  made  show,  yet  it  pleased 
him  80  to  discharge  his  own  thoughts  *. 

The  islanders  of  Jersey  wanting  a  governor,  and 
being  acquainted,  through  the  umiliarity  many 
of  their  countnrmen  hi^  with  the  abilities  and 
honour  of  Col.  Hutchinson,  they  addressed  them- 
selves to  my  Lord  General  Fairfaeuc,  and  petitioned 
to  have  him  for  their  governor,  which  my  lord 
assented  to  ;  and  accordmgly  conmianded  a  com- 
mission to  be  drawn  up,  which  was  done ;  but 
the  colonel  made  not  hasto  to  take  it  out.  But 
my  lord,  having  ordered  the  commission,  regarded 
him  as  governor,  and  when  the  model  of  the  castle 
was  brought  to  m^  lord  to  procure  orders  and 
money  for  the  repair  of  the  fortifications,  he  sent 
it  to  we  colonel,  and  all  other  business  concern- 
ing the  island. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Scots  bavins  declared 
open  war  against  the  parliament  of  England,  it 
was  concluded  to  send  an  army  into  Scotland,  to 
prevent  their  intended  advance  hither.  But  w  hen 
they  were  just  marching  out,  my  Lord  Fairfkx, 
persuaded  b^  his  wife  and  her  chaplains,  threw  up 
his  commission  at  such  a  time,  when  it  could  not 
have  been  done  more  spitefully  and  ruinously  to 
the  whole  parliament  interest.  Col.  Hutchinson 
and  other  pai'liament  men,  hearing  of  his  inten- 
tions the  night  before,  and  knowing  that  he  would 
thus  level  the  way  to  Cromwell's  ambitious  designs, 
went  to  him  and  laboured  to  dissuade  him  ;  which 
they  had  effected,  but  that  the  presbyterian  minis- 
ters wrought  with  him  to  do  it.  He  expressed 
that  he  believed  God  laid  him  aside,  as  not  being 
worthy  of  more,  nor  of  that  glory  which  was 
already  given  him. 

To  sp^tk  the  truth  of  Cromwell,  whereas  manv 
said  he  undermined  Fairfax,  it  was  false;  for  in  CoL 
Hutehinson's  presence,  he  most  effectually  impor- 
tuned him  to  keep  his  commission,  lest  it  should 
discourage  the  army  and  the  people  in  that  junc- 
ture of  time,  but  could  by  no  means  prevail^ 
although  he  laboured  it  almost  all  the  night  with 
most  earnest  endeavoursf.  But  this  great  man 
was  then  as  immoveable  by  his  friends,  as  pertina- 
cious in  obeying  his  ifvife  ;  whereby  he  then  died 
to  all  his  former  glory,  and  became  tlie  monument 
of  his  own  name,  which  every  day  woro  out. 
When  his  commission  was  given  up,  Cromwell 
was  made  general,  and  new  commissions  taken 
out  by  all  the  officers  from  him.  He  finding  that 
Col.  Hutehinson's  commLesion  for  the  island  was 
not  taken  out,  and  that  he  addressed  not  to  him, 
made  hasto  to  prevent  the  islanders,  and  gave  a 
commission  for  the  government  to  one  of  lus  own 
creatures.    At  this  time  the  Lady  Dormer  being 

*  Men  who  think  Buperflcially  will  instantly  prooUiic 
the  simplicity  of  Got.  Hutchinson  and  the  shrewdness  <d 
Cromwell ;  those  who  think  deeper,  will  in  that  simplicity 
see  wisdom,  in  that  shrewdness  a  more  exquisito  foUy.. 
In  life,  in  death,  and  in  reputation,  which  of  these  two 
was  the  happier  ? 

t  Whitelock  tells  the  same  story  nearly  in  the  same 
manner,  but  thinks  Cromwell  was  not  sincere :  yet  oer' 
toinly  he  took  aU  the  same  steps  with  those  who  were 
unquestionably  so.  How  little  soever  Cromwell  might 
wish  to  succeed,  there  was  good  policy  In  attending  this 
conference,  as  it  might  in  some  degree  serve  to  diminish 
the  suspicions  entertained  of  his  own  ambitious  views, 
and  prevent  their  being  urged  in  argument  to  Fairfax, 
wixich  if  be  had  been  absent  they  mo»t  likely  would  have 
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dead,  luul  left  to  her  grandcbild,  a  papist,  the 
Lady  Anne  Somerset,  daughter  to  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester,  a  manor  in  Leicestershire,  which 
the  lady,  being  more  desirous  of  a  portion  in 
money,  lud  a  great  mind  to  sell,  and  came  and 
offered  it  to  Col.  liutcliiuson,  with  whom  she  had 
some  alliance  ;  but  lie  told  her  ho  was  not  in  a 
purchasing  condition,  whereupon  she  earnestly 
begged  him,  that  if  he  would  not  buy  it  himself, 
he  would  procure  of  the  parliament  that  she 
might  have  leave  to  sell  it.  This  he  moved  and 
was  repulsed,  whereupon  both  tlie  lady,  and  one 
that  was  her  priest,  who  negotiated  for  her,  and 
other  friends,  most  earnestly  solicited  Col.  Hut- 
chinson to  buy  it ;  who  urging  that  he  had  not 
money  for  such  a  purchase,  they  offered  him  time 
of  payment,  till  he  could  sell  his  own  land,  and 
aasurod  him  it  should  be  such  a  pennyworth,  as 
he  should  not  repent  the  selling  his  own  land  to 
buy  it  He  urged  to  them  the  trouble  and  diffl- 
cultv  it  would  be  to  obtain  it,  and  that  it  might 
80  uUl  that  he  must  lay  a  weight  upon  it,  more 
than  the  thing  would  be  worth  to  him,  he  never 
having  yet  made  any  request  to  the  house,  and 
having  reason  to  eTcpect  recompenses  for  the  loss 
of  his  estate,  as  well  as  others.  But  my  lady  still 
importuned  him,  proimsinff  a  pennyworth  in  it, 
that  should  countervail  tne  difficulty  and  the 
trouble  ;  whereupon,  at  the  last,  he  contracted 
with  her,  upon  both  her  and  her  brother's  desire, 
the  Lord  Herbert,  who  was  her  next  heir,  and 
was  then  at  full  age,  and  gave  a  release  of  all 
claim  to  it,  under  his  hand  and  seal ;  and  mv 
lady,  being  between  nineteen  and  twentv  years  old, 
then  passed  a  fine,  and  covenanted  at  her  coining 
to  full  age  to  pass  another,  and  absolutely  bax'- 
gained  and  sold  the  land  to  CoL  Hutchinson,  who 
secured  the  prico  of  it  to  the  Marquis  of  Dor- 
chester, whom  the  lady  and  her  friends  had  a 
great  hope  and  desire  to  compass  for  a  husband, 
and  had  thoughtn,  that  when  the  portion  was 
secured  in  his  hands,  it  would  be  easily  effected. 
This  they  afterwards  entrusted  to  Col.  Hutchin- 
son, and  desired  lus  assistance  to  propound  the 
business  to  my  lord,  as  from  himself,  out  of 
mutual  well-wishes  to  both  )>arti(w ;  but  my  lord 
would  not  hearken  to  it,  though  the  colonel,  will- 
ing to  do  her  a  kindness,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
nim,  as  much  as  was  iittuig.  In  the  mean  time 
the  colonel  could  not,  by  all  the  friends  and  in- 
terest he  had  in  the  house,  procure  a  composition 
and  leave  for  my  lady  to  sell  her  land,  because 
they  said  it  would  be  a  precedent  to  other  jiapists, 
and  some  moved,  that  wliat  ser\'ice  ho  had  done, 
and  what  he  had  lost,  might  be  some  other  way 
considered,  rather  tlian  this  any  wav  suffered. 
But  he  vigorously  pursuing  it,  and  Uymg  all  the 
weight  of  all  his  merits  and  sufferings  upon  it,  all 
that  he  could  obtain  at  bust  was,  to  be  himself  admit- 
ted, in  his  own  name,  for  taking  off  the  seques- 
tration, after  he  had  bought  it,  which  he  did  ;  and 
they  took  two  thousand  pounds  of  him  for  his 
eomposition.  By  the  interest  of  Sir  Henry  Vane 
and  several  others  of  his  friends,  powerful  in  the 
house,  this  too  was  with  much  difficulty  wrought 
out,  thouf^h  violently  opposed  by  several  others. 
Of  these  Major-general  Harrison  was  one,  and  he, 
when  he  saw  that  he  could  not  prevail,  but  tliat 
in  favour  particularly  to  Col.  Hutchinson,  it  was 
carried  out  by  his  friends  ;  after  the  rising  of  tli«> 


liousc,  meeting  the  colonel,  he  embraoed  him,  and 
desireid  him  not  to  think  he  did  it  in  anv  persooal 
op]>osition  to  him,  but  in  his  judigment,  who  thought 
it  fit  the  spoil  should  be  taken  out  of  the  enemy's 
hands,  and  no  composition  admitted  from  idoltaw. 
Whatever  might  be  particular  advaatago  to  him, 
he  envied  not,  but  rejoiced  in,  only  he  ao  dMurly 
loved  him,  that  he  desired  he  would  not  oei  his 
heart  upon  the  augmenting  of  outward  ostate^  but 
upon  the  things  of  the  approaching  ktBEdom  of 
God,  concerning  which  he  made  a  most  pMma  and 
seeming  friendly  harangue,  of  at  least  an  hoar  loog^ 
with  all  the  demonstrations  of  aeal  to  God  and. 
love  to  the  colonel  that  can  be  imagined.     Bu& 
the  colonel,  having  reason  to  fear  that  ho  kDeir- 
not  his  own  spirit  herein,  made  him  only  a  shor^ 
reply,  that  he  tlianked  him  for  his  counoel,  and 
should  endeavour  to  follow  it,  as  became  the  doty 
of  a  Cluristian,  and  should  be  glad  to  be  as  eflee- 
tually  instructed  bv  his  example  as  his  admonitioa. 
For  at  that  time  the  major-general,  who  was  but 
a  mean  man's  son,  and  of  a  mean  educatioii,  and 
no  estate  before  the  war,  had  gathered  an  sstate 
of  two  thousand  a  year,  besides  engrosBnggreat 
offices,  and  encroaching  upon  his  under  officsn, 
and  maintained  his  coach  and  family,  at  a  hei|ght 
as  if  they  had  been  bom  to  principahty. 

About  the  same  time  a  great  amlissMidor  was 
to  have  public  audience  in  the  house ;  he  same 
from  the  king  of  Spain,  and  was  the  fint  who  had 
addressed  to  them  owning  them  as  a  republic. 
The  day  before  his  audi^ioe,  CoL  Hutehinaon 
was  set  in  the  house,  near  some  young  men  hand- 
somely clad,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Charies  lUdi, 
since  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  and  the  colonel  faunaelf 
had  on  that  day  a  habit  which  was  pretty  neh  but 
grave,  and  no  other  than  he  usually  wore.  Har- 
rison addressing  particularly  to  him,  admoniahed 
them  all,  that  now  the  nations  sent  to  them,  they 
should  labour  to  shine  before  them  in  wisdom, 
piety,  righteousness,  and  justice,  and  not  in  gold 
and  silver  and  worldly  bravery,  which  did  not 
become  saints  ;  and  that  the  next  day  when  the 
ambassadors  came  they  should  not  set  thomsetvea 
out  in  gorgeous  habits,  which  were  unsuitaUe  to 
holy  professions.  The  colonel,  although  he  was 
not  convinced  of  any  misbecoming  bravezy  in  the 
suit  he  wore  that  day,  which  was  but  of  nd 
coloured  cloth  trimmed  ¥rith  gold,  and  silTer 
points  and  buttons ;  yet  because  he  would  not 
ap|)ear  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  religious  personi, 
the  next  day  he  went  in  a  plam  black  suit,  and  so 
did  all  tlie  otlier  gentlemen,  but  Haxxifloti  came 
tliat  dav  in  a  scarlet  coat  and  doak,  both  laden 
with  gold  and  silver  lace,  and  the  coat  so  covered 
with  clinquant*,  that  scarcely  could  one  diacem 
the  ground,  and  in  tliis  glittering  habit,  set  him- 
self just  under  tlie  speaker's  ehiur ;  wlideh  mads 
the  other  gentlemen  tliink  that  his  godly 
the  day  before,  were  but  made,  that  he 
miglit  appear  in  the  eves  of  strangers.  But  this 
part  of  his  weakne8s;the  Lordat  iMt  lifted  himabovs 
these  poor  earthly  elerationa,  which  then  and  BOBW- 
time  after  prevailed  too  much  with  himf. 

After  the  colonel  had  boug^  m3rlaidj*s  hsDJt 

*  Clinquant;  JPyvnek* fiA. 
t  Ludlowglvmrery  extraordinary  accounts  of  bis  dele- 
tion to  that  which  be  thouftht  the  oaote  of  God,  as  wcH  as 
of  hit  rmdiiMM  to  ndta*  martyrdom  for  It  when  Ik 
hi*  power  to  avoid  that  atvwe  triaL 
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)  tiiAt  were  extremely  vexed  at  her  having  that 
torn  of  money,  dealt  with  the  colonel  to  permit 
them  to  sequeiter  it  in  his  hands,  and  offered  him 
he  ahouU  have  it  all  himself,  which,  ho  told  them, 
be  would  be  torn  to  pieces  before  he  would  do, 
and  that  it  was  a  treachery  and  villany  that  he 
abhocred.  Though,  notwitlistanding  this,  he  was 
much  pressed  he  would  not  yield,  and  to  prevent 
feres,  whidi  they  threatene<l^  after  moving  in  the 
honse  how  dangerous  it  was  to  suffer  such  a  sum 
q(  monev  to  be  m  the  hands  of  tlic  daughter  of  an 
ezeepted  person,  especially  at  such  a  time  (for 
BOW  the  king  was  crowned  in  Scotland,  and  tlic 
Soots  ready  to  invade,  and  the  presbyters  to  join 
with  them),  the  colonel  put  the  money  out  of  lus 
own  hands,  to  preserve  it  for  my  lady.  All  that 
time  both  she  and  her  brother,  and  other  friends, 
made  all  the  acknowledgments  of  oblivion  that 
was  possible.  Not  to  confound  stories,  I  finish  the 
nemorial  of  this  here. 

AiEter  the  parliament  was  broken  up  by  Crom- 
well, and  after  that  my  lady,  seeing  her  project  of 
narryiiMr  with  my  Lord  Dorchester  would  not 
take^  had  embraced  an  offer  of  Mr.  Henry  Howard, 
seoond  son  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel ;  and  when,  in 
the  protector's  time,  the  papists  wanted  not  patrons, 
she  D^gan  to  repent  the  selling  of  her  land,  which 
before  she  thought  such  a  luessing,  and  told  her 
husband  false  stories,  as  he  alleged,  though  his 
fotaze  eaniage  made  it  justly  suspicious  he  was 
m  mworthy  as  she. 

^le  colonel,  presently  after  he  had  that  land, 
had  very  much  improved  it,  to  a  fourth  part  more 
than  it  was  at  when  he  bought  it,  and  they,  envy- 
ing hia  good  bargain,  desired  to  have  it  again  out 
of  his  hands,  nor  dealt  fairly  and  directly  in  the 
thmff,  bat  employed  a  cunning  person.  Major 
WiMrnsnj  who  was  then  a  great  manager  of 
pspists*  interests,  to  get  the  land  again,  wMch  he 
WIS  to  have  four  hundred  pounds  for,  if  he  could 
doiL  Whereupon  he  presently  got  money  and 
cune  to  the  ffentleman  who  had  a  mortgage  upon 
It,  for  three  tiiousand  pounds  taken  up  to  pay  my 
faidy,  and  tendered  it.  But  Mr.  Ash,  a  great 
friend  of  the  colonel's,  was  so  faithful  that  he 
would  not  accept  it,  and  then  Wildman  began  a 
chancer)'  suit,  thinking  that  the  colonel,  being  out 
of  JbTonr  with  the  present  powers,  would  be 
Meearitated  to  take  any  composition.  When  he 
had  put  the  colonel  to  a  great  deal  of  vain  charge, 
and  found  he  could  do  no  good,  at  last  they  desired 
to  make  up  the  business,  and  the  lady  and  Mr. 
Howard  psissed  a  new  fine  to  confirm  the  title,  and 
tile  colonel  was  delivered  from  further  trouble 
vith  them,  till  after  the  change  and  the  return  of 
the  king.  Then,  when  tlie  parliament-men  began 
to  eome  into  question  for  their  lives,  my  Lord  of 
Portland  and  Mr.  Hoiiv'ard  came  to  Mrs.  Hut- 
diinson's  lodgings  three  or  four  times,  while  she 
was  out  soliciting  for  her  husband,  and  my  lord 
left  her  a  message,  that  he  must  needs  speak 
with  ber,  upon  a  business  of  much  concernment ; 
whereupon  she  sought  out  my  lord,  knowing 
that  he  bad  professed  much  kindness  and  obliga- 
tion to  her  husband,  and  thinking  he  might  have 
tome  design  now  to  acknowWge  it  bv  some 
Ral  assistance.  But  when  Khe  came  to  him,  he 
told  her,  her  husband  was  in  danger  of  his  life, 
tad  that  if  he  would  resign  back  Loseby  to  Mr. 
Boward,  he  would  help  Um  to  a  good  sum  of 


money  to  fly,  and  Mr.  Howard  would  stand  to  tho 
hazard  of  buying  it ;  but  she  bein^  vexed  that  my 
lord  should  interrupt  her  with  this  frivolous  pro- 
position, told  my  lord  she  would  hazard  it  with 
the  rest  of  her  estate,  rather  than  make  up  such 
desperate  bargains.  When  Mr.  Howard  saw  this 
would  not  do,  ho  prepared  a  petition  to  get  if 
excepted  out  of  the  act  of  oblivion,  pretending 
that  his  wife  being  under  affe,  the  cohmel  had  by 

g>wcr  and  fraud  wrested  her  out  of  her  estate, 
ut  when  he  showed  this  petition  to  his  friendsy 
they  being  informed  of  the  falseness  of  the  allega- 
tions, would  none  of  them  undertake  either  to 
deliver  or  back  it.  Only  one  Sir  Richard  Onslow 
was  a  \'iolent  man,  railing  against  the  colonel  con- 
cerning this,  but  he  not  long  after  died  by  a  blast  ol 
lightning.  Others  of  his  friends,  when  they  under- 
stood that  he  himself  had  joined  in  the  confirmation 
of  the  fine,  after  the  colonel  was  retired,  in  the  pro- 
tector's reign,  bade  him  for  shame  no  more  make 
mention  of  his  lady's  being  fooled  or  frightened  to 
an  act  which  he  hud  voluntarily  done.  Many  told 
the  colonel  huw  unsafe  it  was  to  displease  a  person 
who  had  so  many  powerful  allies  that  mi^t 
mischief  him,  but  the  colonel  would  neither  be 
frighted  nor  flattered  to  give  aiiiiy  his  estate^ 
which  when  Mr.  Howard  found,  he  let  fall  his 
purpose,  and  made  no  more  vain  endeavours. 

And  now  to  return  to  his  story  where  I  left  i^ 
I  shall  not  mention  every  particular  action  of  his 
in  the  employment  of  a  senator  and  counsellor  of 
the  realms,  but  only  some  which  were  more 
remarkable,  to  show  the  honour  and  excellency  of 
his  nature,  among  which  this  was  one.  Wnen 
his  old  oppoeites  and  enemies  of  the  Nottingham 
committee  had  entered  into  the  presbyterian  con- 
spiracy, so  deep,  that  their  lives  were  forfeit  to 
tho  law,  had  tney  been  brought  to  public  trial, 
and  this  was  discovered  to  him;  and  also  that 
CoL  Pierrepont  was  the  chief  of  them,  he  took 
care  to  liave  the  business  so  managed  that  CoL 
Pierrepont  was  passed  by  in  the  information,  and 
others  so  favourably  accused,  that  tiicy  were  only 
restrained  from  tho  mischief  they  intended,  and 
kept  prisoners  till  the  danger  was  over,  and  after, 
through  his  mediation  released,  without  any  fur- 
ther puniHhment  on  their  persons  and  estates, 
though  Chadwick's  oldest  son  was  ono  of  these. 
For  CoL  Pierrepont,  he  only  privately  admonished 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  reclaim  him,  which  the 
man,  being  good-natured,  was  infinitely  overcome 
with,  insomuch  that  ever  after,  to  his  dying  day, 
all  his  envy  ceased,  and  he  professed  all  imaginable 
friendsliip  and  kindness  to  the  colonel.  Indeed 
his  cxceL^fut  gentleness  was  such,  that  he  not  only 
i..*Mected  and  saved  these  enemies,  wherein  there 
was  some  glory  of  iwiasiiig  by  revenge,  but  was 
compassionately  affccte<l  with  the  miseries  of  any 
poor  women  or  children,  who  had  been  unfor- 
tunately, though  deservedly,  ruined  in  the  civil 
wai* ;  and  without  any  interest  of  his  own  in  tho 
persons,  whenever  any  ruined  family  came  to 
seek  relief,  where  he  was  in  power,  he  was  as 
zealous  in  assisting  all  such,  as  far  as  it  might  bo 
done  with  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  as  if 
they  had  been  his  brothers.  As  it  was  a  misery 
to  be  bewailed  in  those  days,  that  many  of  tho 
parliament  party  exercisi^d  cruelty,  injustice,  and 
oppression  to  their  conquered  enemies,  wherever 
he  discovered  it  he  violcntiy  opposed  Ity  and  do- 
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fmded  even  those  enemies  that  were  by  might 
oppressed  and  defrauded  of  the  mercies  of  the 
pa**liament.  Upon  this  accoont  he  had  contests 
with  some  good  men,  who  were  weak  in  these 
things,  some  through  too  fiicttoQS  a  seal,  and 
others  blinded  with  their  own  or  their  friends' 
interests.  Among  these  Col.  Hacker's  fiUher, 
having  married  my  Lady  Biron's  mother,  was 
made  a  trustee  for  the  estate  of  her  son,  which 
she  had  by  Strelley  her  first  husband.  He  had 
about  £1800  of  the  estate  of  young  Strelley  in  his 
hands,  which,  he  dying,  his  eldest  son  and  heir. 
Col.  Francis  Hacker,  was  liable,  and  justly  ought 
to  pay.  Youne  Strellev  died  in  France,  and  left 
his  estate  to  Iiis  half  brother,  the  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Biron,  who,  all  the  time  of  the  first  war, 
was  at  school  in  Col.  Hutchinson's  garrison  at 
Nottingham,  and  after  was  sent  into  France. 
Seine  there,  an  infant,  when  this  estate  fell  to 
him,  ne  returned  and  chose  CoL  Hutchinson  for 
his  guardian,  who,  overcame  CoL  Hacker  in  the 
right  of  his  pupil,  and  recovered  that  mone^  out 
oihis  hands,  which  he  would  not  have  paid,  if  the 
inlsnt  had  not  found  a  friend  that  was  heartily 
zealous  to  obtain  his  just  right.  Sir  Arthur 
Hasleriff  was  a  great  patron  of  CoL  Hacker's,  and 
laboured  to  bear  him  out  against  justice  and  the 
infsnt's  right  in  this  thing ;  and,  when  the  colonel 
had  overcome  him,  they  were  both  displeased; 
for  Hacker,  on  the  other  side,  was  such  a  creature 
of  Sir  ArUiur's,  that,  without  questioning  jostiee 
or  honesty,  he  was  more  dilieent  in  obejring  Sir 
Arthur's  than  God's  commands.  Sir  Allen  Apsley 
had  articles  at  the  rendition  of  Barnstable,  whereof 
he  was  governor,  and  contrary  to  these,  he  was 
put  to  vast  expense  and  horrible  vexation  by 
several  persons,  but  especially  by  one  wicked 
woman,  who  haid  Ihfe  worst  and  the  smoothest 
tongue  that  ever  her  sex  made  use  of  to  mischief. 
She  was  handsome  in  her  youth,  and  had  very 
pretty  girls  to  her  daughters,  whom,  when  they 
grew  up,  she  prostituted  to  her  revenge  and  maliee 
against  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  which  was  so  venomous 
and  dcvilisli,  that  she  stuck  not  at  inventing  £Use 
accusations,  and  hiring  witnesses  to  swear  them, 
and  a  thousand  other  as  enormous  practices.  In 
those  days  there  was  a  committee  set  up,  for  relief 
of  such  as  had  any  violation  of  their  articles,  and 
of  tliis  Bradshaw  was  president ;  into  whose  easy 
faiUi  this  woman,  pretending  herself  religious, 
and  of  the  parliament's  party,  had  so  insinuated 
herself,  that  Sir  Allen*s  way  of  relief  was  ob- 
structed. Col.  Hutchinson  labouring  mightily  in 
his  protection,  and  often  foUing  this  vile  woman, 
and  bringing  to  light  her  deviliim  practices,  turned 
the  woman's  spite  into  as  violent  a  tumult  against 
himself,  pnd  Bradshaw  was  so  hot  in  abettine  her, 
that  he  grew  cool  in  his  kindness  to  the  colonel, 
yet  broke  it  not  quite :  but  the  colonel  was  very 
much  grieved  that  a  friend  should  engage  in  so 
unjust  an  opposition.  At  last  it  was  manifest 
how  much  they  were  mistaken  that  would  have 
assisted  this  woman  upon  a  score  of  beine  on  the 
parliament's  side,  for  she  wmb  all  this  while  a  spy 
for  the  long,  and  after  his  return,  Sir  Allen  Apsley 
met  her  in  the  king's  chamber  waitine  for  recom- 
pense for  that  service.  The  thing  uie  sued  Sir 
Allen  Apsl^  for,  was  for  a  house  of  hers  in  the 
garrison  of  Barnstaple,  which  was  pulled  down  to 
fortify  the  town  for  the  ktng,  before  he  waa  g»> 


vemor  of  the  pUoe.  Yet  would  she  have  had 
articles  violated  to  make  her  a  recompense  out  of 
his  estate,  treble  and  more  than  the  value  of  tiie 
house,  pretending  she  was  of  the  parliaments 
party,  and  that  Sir  Allen,  in  malice  Aereuito,  had 
without  necessihr  pulled  down  her  house.  AQ 
which  were  homble  lies,  but  so  malicionaly  and 
so  wickedly  affirmed  and  sworn  by  her  mer^ 
cenary  witnesses,  that  they  at  first  fisnnd  Ikitfi, 
and  it  was  hard  for  trutii  afterwards  to  overcome 
that  prepossession. 

The  colonel  prosecuting  the  defence  of  tnrth 
and  justice  in  these  and  manv  more  things,  and 
abhorring  all  councils  of  seennng  the  young  com- 
monwealdi  by  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the 
vanquished,  who  had  not  laid  down  their  hate  in. 
delivering  up  their  arms,  and  wefe  therefore,  hy 
some  cowards,  judged  unworthy  of  the  mercy 
extended  to  them,— ^e  colonel,  I  say,  disdaining 
such  thouffhts,  displeased  many  of  his  own  paitjf 
who,  in  the  main,  we  hope,  migjit  have  hm 
honest,  although,  through  divers  temptatuxM^ 
guilty  of  horrible  slips,  which  did  more  offend  the 
colonel's  pure  seal,  who  detested  these  aina  more 
in  brethren  than  in  enemies. 

Now  was  Cremwell  sole  general,  and  mardied 
into  Scotland,  and  the  Scots  ready  to  invade^  and 
the  presbvters  to  assist  them  here.  The  army 
being  snuul,  there  was  a  neoeasi^  of  reemita^  and 
the  council  of  state  soliciting  all  the  pariiaiiient* 
men  that  had  interest,  to  improve  it  m  this  eod- 
genoe  of  time,  they  gave  CoL  Hutehinson  a  com- 
mission for  a  regiment  of  horse.  He  immcdiatefy 
got  up  three  troops,  well  armed  and  moontody  m 
his  own  old  soldiers,  that  thirsted  to  be  again  cm- 
ployed  under  him,  and  was  preparing  the  rest  of 
the  rc^giment  to  carry  after  them  himself,  when  ha 
was  informed,  that  as  soon  as  his  troopa  eamo 
into  Scodand,  Cremwell  very  readily  I'cceivcd 
them,  but  wotdd  not  let  them  march  together,  but 
dispersed  them  to  fill  up  the  recimenti  of  thoao 
who  were  more  his  creatures.  l%e  colonel  heax^ 
ing  this,  would  not  carry  him  any  more,  but  rather 
employed  himself  in  securing,  as  much  as  was  ne- 
cessary,  his  own  countrv,  for  |which  he  was  aent 
down  by  the  council  of  state,  who  at  that  time 
were  very  much  surprised  at  hearine  that  the 
king  of  Scots  had  paiased  by  CromweU,  and  en- 
terra  with  a  great  anny  into  England.  Bradshaw 
himself,  stout-hesrted  as  he  was,  privately  ooold 
not  conceal  his  fear  :  some  raged  and  uttered  aad 
discontents  asainst  Cromwell,  and  suspidonB  of 
his  fidelity,  mey  all  considering  that  Cromwdl 
was  behind,  of  whom  I  think  they  scarce  had  any 
account,  or  of  his  intention,  or  how  this  eiTor 
came  alwut  to  suffer  the  enemy  to  enter  here, 
where  there  was  no  army  to  encounter  him. 
Both  the  city  and  country  (by  the  anny  pres- 
byters, wavering  in  their  constancy  to  thcon  and 
the  liberties  they  had  purchased,)  were  all  amaaed 
and  doubtful  of  tiieir  own  and  the  eonunonwealthS 
safety.  Some  could,  not  hide  rtaj  pale  and  vn- 
inanly  fears,  and  were  in  such  distiaction  of  qpirtt| 
as  much  distarbed  their  councils.  CoL  Hutehinson^ 
who  ever  had  most  vigour  and  cheerfulneos  when 
there  was  most  danger,  encouraged  them  as  they 
were  one  day  in  a  private  couneU,  raging  and 
crying  out  on  Cromwell's  miscarriages,  to  ap|»l|y 
themaelvea  to  councils  of  aalety,  and  not  to  loas 
time  m  aocoaing  others^  while  they  mig^  jet  fo^ 
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Tide  to  aaTe  the  endangered  realm,  at  least  to  fall 
nobly  in  defenee  of  it,  and  not  to^eld  to  fear  and 
dflHMiir.  These  and  sadi  like  things  being  nrged, 
ai  fencth  they  reooOected  themselves,  and  every 
naa  ttiai  had  eoorage  and  interest  in  their 
Qomitrifli^  went  down  to  look  to  them*.  Col. 
Hntdmiaon  came  down  into  Nottinghamshire, 
and  seeored  those  who  were  suspicious  to  make 
maj  eommotion,  and  put  the  country  into  such  a 
jwiiiue  of  defence  as  the  time  would  permit.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  the  king  chose  another  yray, 
and  went  to  Worcester.  Cromwell  following 
awiftljT  after  with  his  anny,  and  other  forces  meet- 
iiy  hmi  from  several  other  parts,  they  fought 
widi  the  king  and  his  Scots,  totally  routed  and 
sabdned  him,  and  he,  with  difficulty,  after  con- 
eeahnent  in  an  oak  and  many  other  shifts,  stole 
aiwr  into  France. 

When  the  colonel  heard  how  Cromwell  used 
his  tncifBf  he  was  confirmed  that  he  and  liis  asso- 
dales  in  the  army  were  carrying  on  designs  of 
private  ambition,  and  resolved  that  none  would 
iiwre  with  them  in  the  commands  of  tiie  army  or 
ivts  of  Uie  nation,  but  such  as  would  be  beasts, 
and  ridden  upon  byjbhe  proud  chiefs.  Disdaining, 
tiierefore,  that  what  he  had  preserved  for  the 
fiberty  of  his  country,  should  be  a  curb  upon 
them,  and  foreseeing  that  some  of  Cromwell's 
creatures  would  at  length  be  put  in,  to  exercise 
him  with  continual  affVonts,  and  to  hinder  any  man 
from  standing  up  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
country,  if  the  insolence  of  the  army  (which  he 
too  waiiy  foresaw^  should  put  them  upon  it ;  for 
ttis  reason,  in  dromwelPs  absence,  he  procured 
an  order  for  the  removal  of  the  garrison  at  Not- 
tfagham,  whidi  was  commanded  by  his  kinsman 
Major  Poulton,  into  the  marching  army,  and  the 
dumiiliahing  of  the  place ;  which  accordingly  was 
speedily  exeotted. 

When  Major  Poulton,  who  had  all  a.ong  been 
voy  fiuthflil  and  active  in  the  cause,  brought  his 
men  to  Uie  anny,  he  was  entertained  with  such 
lAonts  and  neglects  by  the  general,  that  he 
vohmtarilv  quitted  his  command,  and  retired  to 
the  mined  place,  where  the  castle  was  which  he 
had  boog^t  with  his  airearsf.    When  Cromwell 

*  The  tzepidatfam  of  the  oouadl  of  Htatc,  and  tlio  xcal 
with  which  they  were  supported,  are  well  described  by 
Whltsiloeir.  Whether  Cromwell  suffered  the  king  to  psAs 
by  htss  dssifDedly  or  otherwlw,  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is 
Mfj  Ukelj  that  he  did  it  by  dcsiffn,  as  knowing  that  those 
who  did  not  like,  for  the  same  reason  aa  Col.  Hutchinson, 
to  ssnd  ioroes  to  him,  would,  for  their  own  sakes,  bring 
ften  forward  to  oppose  the  king.  Either  liis  fortime  or 
us  Judfinisot  was  great. 

t  The  machinations  of  Cromw^  are  spoken  of  in 
IHMral  torms  "bj  Rapin,  Whitelock,  and  others ;  but  no- 
where so  wdl  detailed  as  here.  Of  all  things  tho  most 
asBsasary  to  QxnnweU  was  to  obtain  soldiers  and  subaltern 
aAson  periisetly  subservient  to  his  own  purposes,  but  this 
be  eoold  hope  to  effect  then  and  then  only,  when  ho  had 
1<|sliDd  tbsm  of  such  superior  officers  as  would  have 
Hiosind  them  from  deception,  and  have  kept  them 
Uthful  to  their  country,  ^e  present  and  similar  occur- 
isooe*  ftunlshod  him  with  the  means  so  to  do,  which  he 
SBployed  moot  assiduously.  Ludlow,  vol.  iii.  p.  SI. 
*' Aad  thus  the  troops  of  the  parliament,  who  were  not 
aised  mA  of  the  meanest  of  the  people  and  without  di»- 
tfaetioBt  as  other  annies  had  been ;  but  consisted  of  such 
Si  had  engaged  themselves  from  a  spirit  of  lilKn-ty  in  the 
difmoe  of  tiieir  ri^ts  and  religion,  were  corrupted  by 
Ubi»  kept  as  a  standing  force  against  thi^  i>copIc,  taught  to 


came  back  through  the  country  ana  saw  the  castle 
pulled  down,  he  was  heartily  vexed  at  it,  and  told 
CoL  Hutchinson,  that  if  he  had  been  there  when 
it  was  voted,  he  should  not  have  suffered  it. 
The  colonel  replied,  that  he  had  procured  it  to  be 
done,  and  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  ease  the 
people  of  charge,  when  there  was  no  more  need 
of  It 

When  Cromwell  came  to  London,  there  wanted 
not  some  little  creatures  of  his  in  the  house,  who 
had  token  notice  of  all  that  had  been  said  of  him 
when  he  let  the  king  slip  by ;  how  some  stuck  not 
in  their  fear  and  rage  to  ^U  him  traitor,  and  to 
threaten  his  head.  These  reports  added  spurs  to  his 
ambition,  but  that  his  son-in-law,  Ireton,  deputy  oi 
Ireland,  would  not  bo  wrought  to  serve  him,  but 
hearing  of  his  machinations,  determined  to  come 
over  to  England  to  endeavour  to  divert  him  from 
such  destructive  courses.  But  God  cut  him  short 
by  death,  and  whether  his  body,  or  an  empty  coffin 
was  brought  into  England,  something  in  his  name 
came  to  London,  and  'vzs  to  be,  by  Cromwell's 
procurement,  magnificently  buried  among  the 
kings  aft  Westminster.  CoL  Hutehinson  was, 
after  his  brother,  one  of  the  nearest  kinsmen  he 
had,  but  Cromwell  who  of  late  studied  him  neg- 
lects, passed  him  by,  and  neither  sent  him  moum-^ 
ing,  nor  particular  invitation  to  the  funeral,  only 
the  speaker  gave  public  notice  in  the  house,  that 
all  the  members  were  desired  to  attend  him  ;  and 
such  was  the  flattery  of  many  pitiful  lords  and 
other  gentlemen,  parasites,  that  they  put  them- 
selves mto  deep  mourning ;  but  CoL  Hutehinson 
that  day  put  on  a  scarlet  cloak,  very  richly  laced^ 
such  as  he  usually  wore,  and  coming  into  the  room 
where  the  members  were,  seeing  some  of  the  lords 
in  mourning,  he  went  to  them  to  inquire  the  cause, 
who  told  him  they  had  put  it  on  to  honour  the 
general ;  and  asked  again  why  he,  that  was  a 
kinsman,  vcza  in  such  a  different  colour  ?  He  told 
them,  because  the  general  had  neglected  sending 
to  him,  when  he  had  sent  to  many  tliat  had  no 
alliance,  only  to  make  up  the  train ;  he  was  re- 
solved he  would  not  flatter  so  mudi  as  to  buy  for 
himself,  although  he  was  a  true  mourner  in  his 
heart  for  his  cousin,  whom  he  had  ever  loved,  and 
would,  therefore,  go  and  take  his  place  among  Iiis 
mourners.  This  he  did,  and  went  into  the  ixMrn 
where  the  close  mourners  were  :  who  seeing  him 
come  in  as  different  from  mourning  as  he  could 
make  himself,  the  alderman  came  to  him,  making 
a  great  apology  that  they  mistook  and  thought  he 
was  out  of  town,  and  had  much  injured  themselves 
thereby,  to  whom  it  would  have  been  one  of  tlieir 
greatest  honours  to  have  had  his  assistance  in  the 
befitting  habit,  as  now  it  was  their  shame  to  liave 
neglected  him.  But  Cromwell  who  had  ordered 
all  things,  was  piqued  horribly  at  it,  though  he 
dissembled  his  resentment  at  that  time,  and  joined 
in  excusing  the  neglect ;  but  he  very  well  under- 
stood that  the  colonel  neither  out  of  ignorance  nor 
niggardliness  came  in  that  habit,  but  publicly  to 
reproach  their  neglects. 

After  the  death  of  Ireton,  Lambert  was  voted 

forget  their  first  engagements,  and  rendered  as  mercenary 
as  other  troops  are  accustomed  to  bo."  From  about  this 
period,  then,  we  may  date  the  change  of  sentiment  of  tho 
army  in  general,  and  of  course  the  change  of  opinkm 
reelecting  them  in  the  minds  of  CoL  Hutchinson  aad 
others  who  before  had  sided  with  them. 
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deputy  of  Ireland,  and  commander-m-chief  there, 
who  being  at  that  time  in  the  north,  wmb  exceed- 
ingly  elevated  with  the  honour,  and  courted  ail 
Fairfax's  old  commandera,  and  other  gentlemen, 
who,  upon  his  promises  of  preferment,  quitted  their 
places,  and  many  of  tliem  came  to  London  and 
made  him  up  there  a  ver}'  proud  train,  which  still 
exalted  him,  so  that  too  Hoon  he  put  on  the  prince, 
immediately  lading  out  five  thousand  pounds  for 
his  own  particular  equipage,  and  looking  upon 
all  the  parliament-men,  who  had  conferred  this 
honour  upon  him,  as  underlings,  and  scarce  worth 
the  great  man*8  nod.  This  untimely  declaration 
of  his  pride  gave  great  offence  to  tlie  parliament, 
who  having  only  given  him  a  oommission  for  six 
months  for  his  deputysliip,  made  a  vote  that, 
after  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  presi- 
dency of  the  civil  and  military  power  of  that 
nation  should  no  more  be  in  his  nor  any  one  man's 
iumds  again.  This  rote  was  upon  Cromwell's  pro- 
■curcment,  who  hereby  designed  to  make  way  for 
his  new  son-in-law.  Col.  Fleetwood,  who  had 
married  the  widow  of  the  late  deputy  Ireton. 
Tliere  went  a  stor}'  that  as  mv  Lady  Ireton  was 
walking  .in  St.  James's  park,  the  Lady  Lambert, 
BH  proud  as  her  husband,  came  by  where  she  waa, 
and  as  the  prcfti^nt  princens  alwa^'s  has  precedency 
of  the  relict  of  the  dead  prince,  so  sne  put  my 
Lady  Ireton  below  ;  who,  notwitlistanding  her 
piety  and  humility,  was  a  little  grieved  at  the 
affront.  Col.  Fleetwood  being  then  present,  in 
niou ruing  for  his  wife,  who  died  at  the  same  time 
her  lord  did,  toi>k  occasion  to  introduce  himself, 
and  was  immediately  acct^pted  by  the  lady  and 
her  father,  who  designed  thus  to  restore  his 
daughter  to  the  honour  she  was  fallen  from.  His 
plot  took  as  himself  could  wish,  for  Lambert,  who 
saw  himself  thus  cut  off  from  half  his  exaltation, 
sent  the  house  an  insolent  message,  **  that  if  they 
found  him  so  unworthy  of  the  honour  thev  had 
given  him,  as  so  soon  to  repent  it,  he  would  not 
retard  their  remedy  for  six  months,  but  was 
ready  to  surrender  their  comniiHsion  before  he 
entered  into  his  office."  They  took  him  at  his 
word,  and  made  Fk*etwood  deputy,  and  Ludlow 
commander  of  the  horse ;  whereupon  Lambert, 
with  a  heart  full  of  spite,  malice,  and  revenge, 
retreated  to  his  palace  at  Wimbledon,  and  sat 
there  watching  an  opi)ortunity  to  destroy  the  par- 
liament. 

Cromwell,  although  he  chit-fly  >*Tought  this 
business  in  the  hou.H<.%  yet  flatteriMl  with  Lambert, 
and,  havini!  another  reach  of  ambition  in  his  breast, 
helped  to  inflame  Lamtn'rt  against  thtme  of  the 
parliamtnit  who  were  not  his  creatures,  and  to 
cast  the  odium  of  his  dingrace  u}>on  them,  and 
pmfess  his  own  cleameHs  in  it,  and  pity  of  him, 
tluit  hhoul<l  be  drawn  into  Huch  an  inconvenience 
as  the  charge  of  putting  hiniM^lf  into  equi|)age,  and 
the  loss  of  all  tluit  pmvision ;  which  Cromwell, 
pFi'temlinj;  gonoiMsity,  to<.»k  uU  U|H>n  his  own  ac- 
count, and  dcUvered  him  of  tlie  debt.  Lambert 
dissembled  again  on  his  part,  and  insinuated  him- 
self into  Cromwell,  fomcutuig  his  ambition  to  take 
the  adminihtration  of  all  the  conquered  nations 
into  his  own  hands ;  but  finding  themselTes  not 
strong  enough  alone,  they  took  to  them  Major- 
general  Harrison,  who  had  a  great  interest  both 
in  the  army  and  the  churches ;  and  these,  pre- 
tending a  pious  trouble   that  there  were  i»uch 


ddays  in  the  admmistratioa  of  jnsticey  mod  audi 
perverting  of  right,  ODdeavoiired  to  bring  all  good 
men  into  diaUke  of  the  parliament,  pretoidiiig  tb^ 
they  would  perpetuate  thenuelTM  m  tbeir  homti 
and  ofllces,  and  had  no  oare  to  bring  in  thoie 
glorious  tluBgs  for  which  they  had  ao  nuuqr  yean 
contended  in  blood  and  toiL  The  ^rHflmnlt^  on 
the  other  side,  had  now.  by  the  bksdng  of  God, 
restored  the  commonwealth  to  such  a  hnppj,  rMdb, 
and  plentiful  condition,  as  it  was  not  so 
before  the  war,  and  although  the  taxes  that  wm 
paid  were  great,  yet  the  people  were  rich  and 
able  to  pay  them:  they  (Uut  parHmmtni\  were  in 
a  way  of  paying  all  the'soldiers'  arrean^  had  eome 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  their  pnraea,  and 
were  free  from  enemies  in  arms  wiAm  and  with- 
out, except  the  Dutch,  whom  they  had  beaten  and 
brought  to  seek  peace  upon  honourable  terma  to 
the  English ;  and  now  they  thought  it  waa  time  to 
sweeten  tlie  people,  and  deliver  them  from  their 
burthens.  This  could  not  be  but  by  «iiA^iMiing 
the  unnecessary  officers  and  soldieie,  and  when 
things  were  thus  settled,  they  had  prepared  a  biU 
to  put  a  period  to  their  own  sitting,  iad  provide 
for  new  succesBors.  But  when  the  great  offioen 
understood  that  they  were  to  resign  their  honoon, 
and  no  more  triumph  in  the  burthens  of  the  people^ 
they  easUy  induced  the  inferior  officers  and  soldiers 
to  set  up  for  thonadves  with  them;  and  while 
these  things  were  passing,  Cromwell  with  an  armed 
force,  assisted  by  Lambert  and  Harrison,  came  into 
the  house  and  dissolved  the  parliament,  palline  ooi 
the  members,  foaming  and  nging,  and  calling  uem 
undeserved  and  base  names ;  ana  when  the  apeaker 
refused  to  come  out  of  his  chair,  Hairiaon  plaeked 
him  ouL  These  gentlemen  having  done  thia,  took 
to  themselves  the  administration  of  all  things,  and 
a  few  slaves  of  the  house  consulted  with  them, 
and  would  have  truckled  under  them,  but  not 
many.  Meanwhile  they  and  their  soldierB  eoold 
no  way  palliate  their  rebellion,  but  by  making  fiUae 
criminations  of  the  (larliament-men,  as  that  they 
meant  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  honour  and 
office,  that  they  had  gotten  vast  estates,  and  per- 
verted justice  for  gam,  and  were  imposing  upon 
men  for  conscience,  and  a  thousand  such  uke 
tilings,  which  time  manifested  to  be  fiUse,  and 
truth  retorted  all  upon  themselves  that  they  had 
injuriously  cast  at  the  otheni. 

At  the  time  that  the  parliament  was  brokra  up 
Col.  Hutchinson  was  in  the  country,  where,  since 
his  going  in  his  course  out  of  the  council  of  state,  he 
had  for  about  a  year's  time  applied  himself,  when 
the  parliament  could  dispense  with  his  absence,  to 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  coontry,  and 
to  tlic  putting  in  execution  of  those  wholesome 
laws  and  statuti's  of  the  land  provided  for  die 
orderiy  regulation  of  the  people.  And  it  was 
wonderful  how,  in  a  short  space,  he  leformed 
several  abuses  and  customanr  neglects  in  that 
part  of  the  country  where  he  hved,  which  being  a 
rich  fruitful  vale,  drew  abundance  of  Tagrant 
people  to  come  and  exercise  the  idle  trade  of 
wandering  and  begging ;  but  be  took  such  eourses 
that  there  was  very  suddenly  not  a  beggar  left  in 
the  country,  and  all  the  poor  in  everj  town  ao 
maintained  and  provided  for,  as  thev  never  were 
so  liberally  maintained  and  relieved  before  nor 
since.  He  procured  unnecessary  alehooses  to  be 
put  down  in  all  the  towns,  and  if  ai^  one  thai  he 
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:  laud  af  lafTvreil  utj  dnorder  or  debauelier;  ia 
i  liH  luaK,he  would  not  waSvi  him  lu  brew  »ay 
I  more.  He  ma  a  little  oevcre  afpunHt  druukennefle, 
ior  whldi  the  drunkard*  would  Kanetimis  nil  at 
,  Urn;  but  an  were  all  the  Bbildren  of  darknen 
I  cooTiaeed  by  his  light,  that  thej-  wtre  iu  awe  niore 
!  of  hia  Tirtue  than  his  authority.  In  tliin  time  he 
""        ■■-'-'        *•  -    -  -        ■     ■   houiip*^  w-hereof 


■Hrplliii  Wk  atlceljor 
k*  tm«4  tk>  vhiilg  wllb  tfa*  Dim 
■,  It  whleh  ba  liai  III 


*ltBlltr>  CtelhatlfblhaadiMeaflbliliaU  wrntfai 
Btesa  nxnu  fat  tba  atmataudm  uf  futtu.  T 
■  at  ttaa  italraB  iBd  vIlBy  wm  hiniB  vlth  piGlufl 


be  was  tho  beat  ornament,  and  an  example  of  Tir- 
tue H>  prevailing,  a«  ineeaiuor[>boiied  man)'  oyU 
p«>plF,  while  Ibcf  were  nnder  hia  roof,  into  another 
appeanuicD  of  wbriety  and  boliiuea. 

Ho  ««a  going  up  to  attend  the  bunncn  of  hia 
eouatry  above,  when  dowb  met  him  upon  tlie  road, 
near  Loudon,  that  Cromwell  had  broken  the  pnr- 
liamenL  Notwilhatanding  be  went  on  and  found 
divcre  of  the  meaibera  there,  molved  to  submit  to 
tbia  pruvidonce  of  God,  and  lo  K-ait  till  he  should 
clear  llieir  intvgrit}',  and  Iu  disprove  thaw  people 
who  lud  taxed  them  of  ambilion,  by  sitting  still, 
H  ben  they  bad  frieuds  enough  in  the  ■imj',  eilj, 
and  cuoolT}',  tu  liave  di*pule<l  ibematlvr,  and  pro- 
bably vuiquulied  these  usurpers.  They  thought 
that  if  tbi'y  sbuuld  vex  the  land  by  war  among 
tbenieelves,  the  Ule  subdued  enemini,  royalist* 
and  pmbyterians,  would  luive  an  opportunity  to 
prevail  on  their  disaeDaions,  to  Ibe  ruin  of  both  : 
it  these  should  govern  well,  and  righteously,  uid 
muduralely,  they  should  enjoy  the  l«iicfit  of  their 

CI  government,  and  would  not  envy  them  the 
Dunble  toil ;  if  they  did  otherwise,  ihey  should 
be  rendy  to  assist  and  vindicate  their  oppreaaed 
country,  when  the  ungrateful  people  were  made 
sensible  of  their  true  cham^Hona  and  prolectora. 
Col.  Huti^hinson,  in  bia  own  pazticnkr,  was  Toi]' 

ed  of  this  release  from  that  eroploj-ment,  which 
managed  with  fidcUly  and  uprightneiiB,  bat  not    , 

only  without    '-•-'-    '  -  --»-'- '  -•    -' 

trouble  and  i 
riehleousniw 
The  only  n 
at  London  wi 
he  could  hear  of,  and  in  coniudering  their  work* 
iu  paintings,  sculplnrFS,  gnvings,  and  all  other 

'1  patmn  of  ingeuu 


tlial  the  land  should  be  disfun 


d~  of  all  the 


sale  in  thekinji'sand  divers  noblemen's  colloctions,  ; 
he  laid  out  about  two  thousand  pounds  in  the 
choicest  pieces  of  paiiillnp,  moet  of  which  were 
bought  out  of  Ilie  king's  gcods,  which  were  given 
to  his  senanls  to  pay  their  waffos  ;  to  ihem  the 
colonelgave  ready  money,andboughtsog(«id  penny-    | 


fmiurfl  miimtl  m  qurlt  conttH 
Buimd  the  wlds  worU  ia  builstamc 
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worths,  that  they  were  valued  much  more  worth 
thau  they  cost*    Theee  he  brought  down  into  the 
country,  intendmg  a  very  neat  cabinet  for  them ; 
and  these,  with  the  surveying  of  his  building  and 
improving  by  enclosure  the  place  he  lived  m,  em- 
ployed him  at  home,  and,  for  a  little  time,  hawks 
abroad  ;  but  when  a  ver^  sober  fellow,  that  never 
was  guilty  of  the  usual  vices  of  that  generation  of 
men,  rage  and  swearii^,  died,  he  gave  over  his 
hawks,  and  pleased  himself  with  music,  and  again 
fell  to  the  practice  of  his  viol,  on  which  he  played 
excellently  well,  and  entertaining  tutors  for  the 
diversion  and  education  of  his  children  in  all  sorts 
of  music,  he  pleased  himself  in  these  innocent 
recreations  during  Oliver's  mutable  reign.    As  he 
had  great  delight,  so  he  had  great  jud^ent,  in 
music,  and  advanced  his  children's  practice  more 
than  their  tutors  :  he  also  was  a  great  supervisor 
of  their  learning,  and  indeed  himself  a  tutor  to 
them  all,  besides  all  those  tutors  which  he  liberally 
entertained  in  his  house  for  them.    He  spared  not 
any  cost  for  the  education  of  both  his  sons  and 
daughters  in  languages,  sciences,  miwic,  dancing, 
and  all  other  quahties  befitting  tlieir  father's  house. 
He  was  himself  their  instructor  in  humUity,  so- 
briety, and  all  godliness  and  virtue,  which  he  rather 
strove  to  make  them  exercise  with  love  and  deliffht 
thau  by  constraint.     As  other  things  were  his 
delight,  this  only  he  made  his  business,  to  attend 
the  education  of  his  children,  and  the  government 
of  his  own  house  and  town.    This  he  performed 
so  well  that  never  was  any  man  more  feared  and 
loved  than  he  by  all  his  domestics,  tenants,  and 
hired  workmen.    Ho  was  loved  with  such  a  fear 
and  reverence  as  restrained  all  rude  familiarity 
and  insolent  presumptions  in  those  who  were  under 
him,  and  he  was  feared  with  so  much  love  that 
they  all  delighted  to  do  his  pleasure. 

As  he  maintained  his  authority  in  all  rcUitions, 
so  he  endeavoured  to  make  their  subjection 
pleasant  to  them,  and  rather  to  convince  them  by 
resson  than  compel  them  to  obedience,  and  would 
decline  even  to  the  lowest  of  lus  family  to  make 
them  enjoy  their  lives  in  sober  cheerfulness,  and 
not  find  their  duties  burtheusome. 

As  for  the  public  business  of  the  country,  he 
could  not  act  in  any  office  under  the  protector's 
power,  and  therefore  confined  himself  to  his  own, 
which  the  whole  country  about  him  were  grieved 
at,  and  would  rather  come  to  him  for  counsel  as  a 
private  neighbour  than  to  any  of  the  men  in  power 
for  greater  help. 

He  now  being  reduced  into  an  absolute  private 
condition,  was  very  much  courted  and  visited  by 
all  of  all  parties,  and,  while  the  grand  quarrel 
slept,  and  both  the  victors  and  vanquished  were 
equal  sUives  under  the  new  usurpers,  there  was  a 
very  kind  correspondence  between  him  and  all  his 
countrymen.  As  he  was  very  hospitable,  and  his 
conversation  no  less  desirable  and  pleasant,  than 
instructive  and  advantageous,  his  house  was  much 

«  ThAt  the  conduct  of  CoL  Hutchiawm  differed  from 
that  of  moat  other  men  in  power  at  that  time,  and  brought 
a  seaaonable  relief  to  the  king's  tenrante  and  oreditorr, 
appears  from  two  paauges  in  the  Hiatory  of  Independency, 
p.  146  and  184.  **  The  king*!*  eenranta  and  crediUve  itarre 
for  want  of  their  own,  while  the  members  appropriate  his 
funiiture  to  their  own  use,  instead  of  selling  it  to  pay 
debts."  '*  The  king's  senraats  and  creditors  may  gape 
Idiig  eaoogh  before  they  sell  the  king's  goods  to  pay 
debts.'* 


resorted  to,  and  as  kindly  open  to  thoae  who  had 
in  public  contests  been  lus  enemiea,  aa  to  his  eon- 
tinued  friends ;  for  there  never  liinsd  a  man  that   I 
had  less  malice  and  revenge,  nor  moce  reeooeife*   | 
ablenessand  kindness  andgenerosity  in hknatoxe, 
than  he. 

In  the  interim  Cromwell  and  his  anny  grew 
wanton  with  their  power,  and  invented  a  thmwinif 
tricks  of  government,  which,  when  nobody  iifppomad, 
they  themselves  fell  to  dislike  and  vary  everyday. 
Fint  he  calls  a  parliament  out  of  his  own  poeket» 
himself  naming  a  sort  of  godly  men  for  every 
county,  who  meeting  and  not  agreeing^  a  pari  oi 
them,  in  the  name  m  the  people,  give  «q>  toe  eoveo 
reiguty  to  him.  Shortly  after  he  makes  np  aevenl 
sorts  of  mock  pariiamenta,  but  not  finding  one  ol 
them  absolutely  for  his  turn,  turned  them  offagaia. 
He  soon  quitted  himself  of  his  triumvirs,  and  fini 
thrust  out  Harrison,  then  took  away  Lambert^ 
commission,  and  would  have  been  king  but  lor  fear 
of  quitting  lus  generalship.     He  weeded,  in  a  few 
months  tune,  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  god^ 
officers  out  of  the  army,  with  whom  many  m  tne 
religious  soldiers  went  off,  and  ili  their  room  abon- 
dance  of  the  lung's  dissolute  soldiers  were  enter* 
tained,  and  the  army  was  afanost  changed  from 
that  godly  religious  army,  whose  valour  God  had 
crowned  with  triumph,  into  the  dissolote  wnaj 
they  had  beaten,  bearing  yet  a  better  munc^    H» 
wife  and  children  were  setting  up  for  principality, 
which  suited  no  better  with  any  of  them  thtti 
scarlet  on  tlie  ape  ;  only,  to  speak  the  tmth  of 
himself,  he  had  much  natural  greatness,  and  wA 
became  the  pb^e  he  had  usurped.    His  dang^tar 
Fleetwood  was  humbled,  and  not  exalted  with 
these  things,  but  the  rest  were  insolent  foob. 
Claypole,  who  married  his  dau^ter,  and  his  aon 
Henry,  were  two  debauched  ungodly  oavalien. 
Richard  was  a  peasant  in  his  nature,  yet  gentle 
and  virtuous,  but  became  not  greatnens.      His 
court  was  full  of  sin  and  vanity,  and  the  mote 
abominable,  because  they  had  not  vet  quite  emi 
away  the  name  of  God,  but  profimed  it  by  taking 
it  in  vain  upon  them.     True  religion  was  now 
almost  lost,  even  among  the  religimia  party,  and 
hypocrisv  became  an  epidemical  disease,  to  the 
sadgrief  of  Col.  Hutchinson,  and  all  tme-heaitsd 
Christians   aud    Englishmen.      Almost    all   the 
ministers  everywhere  fell  in  and  wordi^ped  this 
beast,  and  courted  and  made  addresses  to  him. 
So  did  the  city  of  London,  and  many  of  the  de- 
generate lords  of  the  bmd,  with  the  mMHvspiiited 
gentry.     The  cavaliers,  in  policy,  who  saw  that 
while  Cromwell  reduced  all  the  exerciae  of  tyran- 
nical power  under  another  name,  there  was  a  door 
opened  for  the  restoring  of  their  psrty,  fell  mndi 
in  with  Cromwell,  and  lightened  all  his  disorden. 
Ho  at  Ust  exercised  such  an  arbitrsry  power  that 
the  whole  laud  grew  weary  of  him,  v^ik  be  ssl 
up  a  company  of  silly  mean  fellows,  called  nu^or- 
generals,  as  governors  in  every  country.    These 
ruled  accordmg  to  their  wills,  by  no  law  but  what 
seemed  eood  in  their  own  eyes,  imprisoning  men, 
obstructmg  the  course  of  justice  between  man  and 
man,  perverting  right  through  nartiality,  acquit- 
ting some  that  were  guilty,  and  punishing  sons 
that  were  innocent  as  guilty.    Then  he  ezercisiid 
another  project  to  raise  money,  by  dedmatiott  of 
the  estates  of  all  ito  lung's  party,  of  whidi  actMns 
tis  said  Lambert  was  the  uMt^ator.    At  kathe 
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took  upon  him  to  make  lords  and  knights,  and 

waafed  not  many  fools,  both  of  the  army  and 

.  nnkry,  to  accept  of  and  stmt  in  his  mock  titles. 

.  Then  tlie  Earl  of  Warwick's  grandchild  and  the 

I  Lord  Flalcoobridge  married  his  two  daughters ; 

I  laeh  pitifnl  slaves  were  the  nobles  of  those  days. 

I  At  last  Lambert,  peroeiTinff  himself  to  have  been 

I  an  this  while  deluded  with  nopes  and  promises  of 

I  flneeasum,  and  seeing  that  Crcnnwell  now  intended 

■  to  euuflrm  the  government  in  hb  own  funily,  fell 

'  off  Cram  him,  tot  behaved  himself  verv  pitiftiUy 

'•■  and  meanly,  was  turned  out  of  all  his  places,  and 

relanied  again  to  plot  new  vengeance  at  his  house 

at  WimbMon,  where  he  fell  to  dress  his  flowers 

IB  Ua  gaHen,  and  work  at  the  needle  with  his 

wife  and  his  maids,  while  he  was  watchinf^  an  op- 

;  povtmity  to  serve  again  his  ambition,  which  had 

lUa  difleranee  from  the  protector's  ;  the  one  was 

gdkuit  and  great,  the  other  had  nothing  but  an 

.    aiwortliy  pme,  moat  insolent  in  prosperity,  and 

as  aljeet  and  base  in  adversity*. 

Hie  eavaliere^  seeing  their  victors  thus  beyond 
thoir  hoMsfeUing  into  their  hands,  had  not  patience 
Is  slay  ul  thinga  ripened  of  themselves,  but  were 
efvry  day  forming  designs,  and  plotting  for  the 
■noer  of  Cromwell,  and  other  insurrections, 
wUdi  being  contrived  in  drink,  and  manased  by 
febe  and  cowardly  fellows,  were  still  revealed  to 
G^pomwell,  who  had  most  excellent  intelligence  of 
aO  tfaiDga  that  passed,  even  in  the  king*s  closet ; 
and  by  these  unsuccessful  plots  they  were  the  only 
obstroeton  of  what  they  sought  to  advance,  while, 
to  speak  truth,  Cromwell's  personal  courage  and 
■ngnaoimity  upheld  him  against  all  enemies  and 
maMootents.  His  own  army  disliked  him,  and 
enee  when  sevensoore  officers  had  combined  to 
cnas  him  in  somethinff  he  was  pursuing,  and 
SBfliged  one  to  another,  Lambert  being  the  chief, 
witti  solemn  promises  and  invocations  to  God,  the 
pnteetor  heaxtog  of  it,  overawed  them  all,  and 
told  them,  *<  it  was  not  they  who  upheld  him,  but 
ha  them,"  and  rated  them,  and  made  them  under- 
ilBDd  what  pitiftil  feUows  they  were ;  whereupon 
tibejr  all,  like  rated  doss,  cbpped  their  tails  between 
thoor  le^i,  and  begged  his  pardon,  and  left  Lambert 
la  &I1  atone,  none  daring  to  own  him  publicly, 
tfaoag^  many  in  their  hearts  wished  him  the  sovc- 
vaignty.  Some  of  the  Lambertonians  had  at  that 
tfaae  a  ^ot  to  come  with  a  petition  to  Cromwell, 
and,  while  he  was  reading  it,  certain  of  them  had 
widbrtaken  to  cast  him  out  of  a  window  at  White- 
hall that  looked  upon  the  Tliames,  where  others 
flhonUbe  reader  to  catch  him  up  in  a  bUnket,  if  he 
eoeaped  breakinff  his  neck,  and  carry  him  away  in 
a  boat  prepared  for  the  purpose,  to  kill  or  keep 
Um  alive,  as  they  saw  occasion,  and  then  set  up 
iMohtnU  ^  This  was  so  carried  on  tliat  it  was  near 
the  cxeention,  before  the  protector  knew  anything 
of  it.  CoL  Hutchinson  being  at  that  time  at 
Tioedonj  by  chance  came  to  know  all  the  plot ; 
eertidn  of  the  conspirators  coining  into  a  place 
when  be  was,  and  not  being  so  cautious  of  their 

*  4  life  of  Lambert  hM  boen  rery  obligingly  put  Into 
the  bands  of  the  editor*  tofether  with  some  other  aceroe 
~~  Blirsiatiaf  to  thoee  tfmee.  by  Mr.  White,  Jim.  of  Lln- 
ftlilBB,  wbo  hadoolleoled  them  In  the  north  of  RngUnd, 
1  I^mbert  reelded.  He  eeems  to  have  enjoyed  a 
'repntatkn  amoog  hie  countrymen:  his  horticulture 
htlMHiln  moeh  epoken  of,  and  he  ie  nid  to  have  painUd 
,  not  to  have  cMftroMcrMl  them. 


whispers  to  each  other  before  him,  but  that  he 
apprehended  something,  which  making  use  of  to 
others  of  the  confederates,  he  at  last  found  out 
the  whole  matter,  without  being  committed  to  him 
as  a  matter  of  tnist,  but  carelessly  thrown  down 
in  pieces  before  him,  which  he  gathered  together, 
and  became  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  whole 
deagn  ;  and  weighing  it,  and  judffmg  that  Lambert 
would  bo  the  worse  tyrant  of  the  two,  he  deter- 
mined to  prevent  it,  without  beinff  the  author  of 
any  man's  punishment.  Hereupon  having  occasion 
to  see  Fleetwood  (for  he  had  never  seen  the  pro- 
tector since  his  usurpation,  but  publicly  declared 
his  testimony  against  it  to  all  the  tyrant's  minions), 
he  bade  Fleetwood  wisli  him  to*have  a  care  of 
netitioners,  by  whom  he  apprehended  daneer  to 
his  life.  Fleetwood  desired  a  more  particular  in- 
formation, but  the  colonel  was  resolved  he  would 
give  him  no  more  than  to  prevent  that  enterprise 
which  he  disliked.  For  indeed  those  who  were 
deeply  engaged,  rather  waited  to  see  the  cavaliers 
in  aims  aga&st  him,  and  then  thought  it  the  best 
time  to  arm  for  their  own  defence,  and  either 
make  a  new  conquest,  or  fall  with  swords  in  their 
hands.  Therefore  they  all  connived  at  the  cavaliers' 
attempts,  and  although  they  joined  not  with  them, 
would  not  have  been  sorry  to  have  seen  them 
upon  equal  terms  with  the  protector,  that  tlien  a 
third  party,  which  was  ready  both  with  arms  and 
men,  when  there  was  opportunity,  might  have 
fallen  in  and  capituUtea  with  swords  in  their 
hands,  for  the  settlement  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  good  people  :  but  God  had  otherwise  deter- 
mined of  things ;  and  now  men  began  so  to  flatter 
with  this  tyrant,  so  to  apostatise  fh>m  all  faith, 
honesty,  religion,  and  English  liberty,  and  there 
was  such  a  devilish  practice  of  trepanning  grown 
in  fashion,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  speak  to  any 
man  in  those  treacherous  da^-s. 

After  Col.  Hutchinson  had  given  Fleetwood 
that  caution,  he  was  going  into  the  countr)',  when 
the  protector  sent  to  search  him  out  with  all  the 
earnestness  and  haste  that  could  possibly  be,  and 
the  colonel  went  to  him  ;  who  met  him  in  one  of 
the  galleries,  and  received  him  with  open  arms 
and  the  kindest  embraces  that  could  be  given,  and 
complained  that  the  colonel  should  be  so  unkind 
as  never  to  give  him  a  visit,  professing  how 
welcome  he  should  have  been,  tiie  most  welcome 
person  in  the  land,  and  with  these  smooth  insinua- 
tions led  htm  along  to  a  private  place,  giving  him 
thanks  for  the  advertisement  he  had  received  ftom 
Fleetwood,  and  using  all  his  art  to  get  out  of  the 
colonel  the  knowledge  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy  against  him.  But  none  of  his 
cunniuff,  nor  promises,  nor  flatteries,  could  prevail 
with  the  colonel  to  inform  him  more  than  he 
thought  neceasarv  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
design,  which  when  the  protector  perceived,  he 
gave  him  most  infinite  thanks  for  what  he  had 
told  him,  and  acknowledged  it  opened  to  him  some 
mysteries  that  had  perplexed  him,  and  agreed  so 
with  other  intelligence  he  had,  that  he  must  owe 
his  preservation  to  him  :  <<  But,"  says  he,  **  dear 
colonel,  why  will  not  you  come  in  and  act  among 
us  t"  The  colonel  told  him  plainly,  because  he 
liked  not  any  of  his  wa^-s  since  he  broke  the  par- 
liament, as  being  those  which  led  to  certain  and 
unavoidable  destruction,  not  only  of  themselves, 
but  of  the  whole  parliament  party  and  cause,  and 
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thereapon  took  occasion,  with  his  usual  freedom,  to 
tell  him  into  what  a  sad  hazard  all  things  were 
put,  and  how  apparent  a  way  was  made  for  the 
reHtitution  of  all  former  tyranny  and  bondage. 
Cromwell  seemed  to  receire  this  tionest  plainness 
I  with  the  greatest  affection  that  could  be,  and  ao- 
'  knowlcdged  his  precipitatenom  in  some  things,  and 
,  with  tears  compUiined  how  Lambert  had  put  him 
I  upon  all  those  violent  actions,  for  which  he  now 
'  accused  him  and  sought  his  ruin.  He  expressed 
an  earnest  desire  to  restore  tlie  people's  lioerties, 
and  to  take  and  pursue  more  ade  and  sober 
coonsels,  and  wound  up  all  with  a  very  £ur  court- 
,  ship  of  the  colonel  to  engage  with  him,  offering 
him  any  thing  he  would  account  worthy  of  him. 
The  colonel  told  him,  he  could  not  be  forward  to 
make  his  own  advantage,  by  serving  to  the  en- 
slaving of  his  country.  The  other  told  him,  he 
intended  nothing  more  than  the  restoring  and  con- 
firming the  liberties  of  the  good  people,  in  order 
to  which  he  would  employ  such  men  of  honoor 
and  interest  as  the  people  should  rejoice,  and  he 
should  not  refuse  to  be  one  of  them.  And  after, 
with  all  his  arts,  he  had  endeavourod  to  excuse 
liis  public  actions,  and  to  draw  in  the  colonel ;  who 
again  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  tell  him  freely 
his  own  and  all  good  men's  djseontents  and  dis- 
mtisfisctions ;  he  dismissed  the  colonel  with  sueh 
expressions  as  were  publicly  taken  notice  of  by  all 
his  little  courtiers  then  about  him,  when  he  went 
to  the  end  of  the  gallery  with  the  colonel,  and 
there,  embracing  him,  said  aloud  to  him,  "  Well, 
colonel,  satisfied  or  dtBsatiBfted,you  shall  be  one  of' 
OS,  for  we  can  no  longer  exempt  a  person  so  able 
and  faithful  from  the  public  service,  and  ^-ou 
shall  be  satisfied  in  all  honest  things.**  The  colonel 
left  him  with  that  respect  that  became  the  place 
he  was  in  ;  when  immediately  the  same  courtiers 
who  had  some  of  them  passed  him  by  without  know- 
ing him  when  he  came  in,  although  they  had  been 
once  of  4118  familiar  acquaintance,  and  the  rest  who 
hnd  looked  upon  him  with  sueh  disdainful  n^lect 
as  those  little  people  luic  to  those  who  are  not 
of  their  faction,  now  flocked  about  him,  striving 
who  should  express  most  rospect,  and,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary officiousncfw,  redeem  their  late  slight- 
ings.  Some  of  them  dtwired  he  would  command 
their  service  in  any  buHiness  he  had  with  their 
lord,  and  a  thousand  such  frivolous  compliments, 
which  the  colonel  smiled  at,  and  quitting  himself 
of  them  as  soon  as  he  could,  made  haste  to  return 
into  the  countr}'.  There  he  hnd  not  long  been 
but  tliat  he  was  informed,  notwithstanding  all 
these  fair  shown,  the  protector,  finding  him  too  con- 
stant to  be  wrought  upon  to  serve  his  tyranny,  had 
resolved  to  secure  his  person,  lest  he  should  head 
the  people,  who  now  grew  very  weary  of  his 
bondage.  But  though  it  was  certainly  confirmed 
to  the  colonel  how  much  ho  was  afraid  of  his 
honesty  and  freedom,  and  that  he  was  resolved 
not  to  let  him  longer  be  at  liberty,  yet,  before  his 
guanls  apprehended  the  colonel,  death  imprisoned 
himself,  and  confined  all  his  vast  ambition  and  all 
his  cruel  tlosigns  into  the  narrow  compass  of  a 
grave.  His  army  and  court  substituted  his  eldest 
son,  Richard,  in  his  room,  who  was  a  meek,  tem- 
perate, and  quiet  man,  but  had  not  a  spirit  fit  to 
succeed  his  father,  or  to  manage  such  a  perplexed 
government. 
I       The  people,  being  vexed  with  the  pocket-psrUa- 


ments,  and  the  major-generab  of  the  ooontacSy 
like  bashaws,  were  now  all  nmtteriag  to  hwrs  • 
free  pariiament,  after  the  old  manner  of  nknlini, 
without  engaging  those  that  were  chossn  to  ai^ 
terms.  Those  at  Richard's  court,  that  knew  k» 
father's  counsels  to  prevent  CoL  HatefaiasoB  frsia 
bein^  chosen  in  his  own  oonntryyCoonsaUed  Rasbsid 
to  prick  him  for  shsriff  of  ths  eoanty  of  Notti*^ 
liam,  which,  as  soon  as  he  understood,  he  wroto 
him  a  letter,  declaring  his  resentmsnt  in  aneh  a 
civil  manner  as  beoiune  the  person.  RiefaMd 
returned  a  vefy  obliging  answer,  deajina  aagr 
intention  in  himself  to  imow  the  IcMt  diaar 


to  him  for  former  dissents,  but  rather  a  desiiv  l» 
engage  his  kindness.  And  soon  after,  whea  Ijbm 
coIomI  went  himself  to  London,  and  went  to  Am 
young  protector,  he  told  him,  that  smee  God  kni 
called  him  to  the  government,  it  was  his  dsshe  t» 
make  men  of  nprightness  and  interest  his  amotmkm^ 
to  rule  by  their  counsels  and  assistaaoe,  and  not 
to  enshive  the  nation  to  an  army ;  and  thnt  If  Iqr 
thenn,  he  had  been  pot  upon  ai^yUiiag  preiwdisiil 
or  disobliging  to  the  eoloaei,  in  pricking  hiB  §at 
sheriff,  he  should  endeavour  to  take  it  off,  or  to 
serve  him  any  other  way,  as  soon  as  he  fand  di»> 
entangled  himself  from  ihe  offieers  of  the  amgi 
who  at  present  constrained  him  in  many  thi*|^ 
and,  therefore,  if  the  colonel  would  please,  witbont 
unkindnees,  to  exercise  this  office,  he  should  i^emwrn 
it  as  an  obligation,  and  seek  one  more  aeoeptaUn 
to  him  after.  The  colonel,  seeing  liim  herein  good 
natured  enough,  was  persuaded  by  a  veiy  wise 
friend  uf  his  to  take  it  upon  him,  and  retnmed 
well  enough  satisfied  with  the  oouieoos  usags  d 
the  protector.  This  gentleman,  who  had  than 
counselled  the  colonel,  was  as  considerable  and  as 
wise  a  person  as  any  was  in  England,  who  did  not 
openly  appear  among  Richard's  adherents  er 
counsellors^  but  privately  advised  him,  and  had 
a  veiT  honourable  design  of  bringing  the  nation 
into  freedom  under  this  young  man  *  who  was  so 
flexible  to  good  counsels,  that  there  was  nothiag 
desirable  in  a  prince  which  mi^ht  not  have  been 
hoped  in  him,  but  a  great  spint  snd  a  jnst  title: 
the  first  of  which  sometimes  doth  more  hurt  than 
good  in  a  sovereign ;  the  latter  would  have  been 
supplied  by  the  people*s  deserved  appobation. 
This  person  was  very  free  to  impart  to  the  colonel 
all  the  design  of  settling  the  state  under  this 
person,  and  the  hopes  of  felicity  in  soeh  an 
lishment.  The  colonel  debating  this  with 
told  him,  that  if  ever  it  were  once  fixed  in  a 
person,  and  the  army  taken  oS^  which  eonld  not 
consist  with  tlie  liberty  of  the  people,  it  could  not 
be  prevented  from  returning  to  the  late  ejeeted 
family ;  and  that  on  whatever  terms  they  rotaraed, 
it  was  foil  v  to  hope  the  people's  cause,  which,  mA 
such  blood  and  expense,  had  been  asserted,  shonld 
not  utterly  be  overthrown.  To  this  the  gentleman 
gave  many  strong  reasons,  why  that  fiamily  eonld 
'  not  be  restored,  without  the  ruin  of  the  peopM- 
liberty,  and  of  all  their  champions,  and  thonclit 
that  these  carried  so  much  force  with  them,  that 
it  would  never  be  attempted,  even  by  anv  royahst 
tliat  retained  any  love  to  his  country,  and  that  the 
establishing  this  single  person  would  satis^  that 
faction,  and  compose  all  the  differences,  bnngiiHr 
in  all,  of  all  parties,  that  were  men  of  intersst  and 
love  to  their  country.  Althongh  the  ~ 
very  speciously  laid,  and  the  mas  soeh  a 
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wdwrity  was  rafildeiit  to  sway  in  any  state,  the 
coloiiel  was  not  much  opinionated  of  the  things  he 
nopoonded,  but  willing  to  wait  the  event ;  being 
m  Unnelf  more  penoaded  that  the  people's  free- 
dom wooM  be  best  maintained  in  a  free  republic, 
delirered  from  the  shackles  of  tlieir  encroaching 
daTcs  the  army.*  This  was  now  not  muttered, 
bat  openly  asserted  by  all  but  the  army :  although 
0f  those  who  contended  for  it,  there  were  two 
mis;  some  tiiat  really  thought  it  the  most  con- 
dadMe  to  the  people's  good  and  freedom ;  others 
tbaty  by  tUs  pretence^  hoped  to  pull  down  the 
liny  and  the  protectorian  faction,  and  then  restore 
the  old  ftmily.  It  is  believed  that  Richard  him- 
letf  was  eompoonded  with,  to  have  resigned  the 
^ass  that  was  too  great  for  him ;  certain  it  is, 
that  his  poor  spirit  was  likely  enough  to  do  any 
ndi  thing.  The  army  perceiving  they  had  set  up 
a  wreteh  who  dnrst  not  reign,  that  there  was  a  eon- 
tm&aa.  mec,  by  their  own  assent,  who  were  ready, 
with  a  seeming  free  of  authority  of  parliament, 
Is  nwtum  the  Stewarts,  were  greatly  distressed ; 


flndlBg  also^  that  the  whole  nation  was  bent  against 

them,  and  wonld  not  bear  their  yoke;  having, 

Ihersfare,  no  refoge  to  save  them  Irom  being  torn 

in  pieesB  by  the  people,  and  to  deliver  them  from 

thnr  own  puppets,  wno.hadsold  and  betrayed  them, 

tfaef  fwuidont  some  of  the  members  of  that  glorious 

yanamenty  which  they  had  violently  driven  from 

their  seats  with  a  thousand  slandcurous  crimina- 

and  untruths.    To  these  they  counterfeited 

,  and  that  God  had  opened  their  eyes  to 

into  what  a  manifest  hazard  of  ruin  they  had 

put  the  interest  and  people  of  God  in  these  nations, 

so  that  it  was  almost  irrecoverable,  but  if  anv 

hope  were  left,  it  was  that  God  would  sign  it  with 

Mi  wonted  favour,  in  those  hands,  out  of  which 

thsy  had  injnrioiuly  taken  it.     Hereupon  they 

onned  the  house  doors  for  them ;  and  the  speaker, 

mi  some  fewmembers,  as  many  as  made  a  house, 

wwe  too  hasty  to  return  into  their  seats,  upon 

lapitnlatifm  with  those  traitors,  who  had  brought 

the  commonwealth  into  such  a  sad  confusion.  But 

afler  they  were  met,  they  immediately  sent  sum- 

■wses  to  all  the  members  throuffhout  all  England, 

among  iHiom  the  colonel  was  caUed  up,  and  much 

penlexedy  for  now  he  thought  his  conscience,  life, 

and  Ibrtanes  asain  engaged  with  men  of  mixed 

ind  diffrrent  mterests   and  principles ;  ^'ct  in 

regard  of  the  trust  formerly  reposed  in  him,  he 

retamed  into  his  place,  infinitely  dissatisfied  that 

any  condescension  had  been  made  to  the  army's 

BToiKisalB,  whose  necessity,  rather  than  honesty, 

had  moved  them  to  counterfeit  repentance  and 

ingenuity.    This  they  did  by  a  public  declaration, 

ho#  fjtt^  had  been  seduced,  and  done  m-ickedly  in 

intefiuyting  the  parliament,  and  that  God  had 

aever  ance  that  time  owned  them  and  their  coun- 

seb  as  before,  and  tliat  they  desired  to  humble 

tfawttwlves  before  God  and  man  for  the  same,  and 

to  retam  to  their  duty  in  defending  the  pariiament 

in  the  discharge  of  their  remaining  trust.  Accord- 

ioc  to  thu  declaration,  the  army  kept  a  day  of 

ioiemn  humiliation  before  the  Lord ;  yet  all  this, 

M  the  event  after  manifested,  in  hypocrisy. 

*  The  moDtloii  of  thia  political  dlscnadon  without  the 
BHBe  of  the  prindpal  vpeaker  in  It,  naturally  awakens 
nrioalty  and  excites  to  copjecture.  It  la  probable  that 
Ikt  eeent  nUanA  to  at  p.  121,  and  which  cndearoun  were 
tBnhi  used  to  draw  IhnaMni  Hutcfaineon,  was  the  sune 
tUscaataherahiatedat.   See  note,  p.  181. 


Now  the  parliament  were  sat,  and  no  sooner 
assembled  but  invaded  by  several  enemies.    The 
prcsbyterians  had  long  hi  nee  espoused  the  royal 
mtereHt,  and  forsaken  God  and  tlie  people's  cause, 
when  they  could  not  obtain  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  their  own  hands,  and  exercise  dominioa 
over  all  their  brethren.    It  was  treason,  by  the 
law  of  those  men  in  power,  to  talk  of  restoring  the 
king ;  therefore,  the  presbyterians  must  face  the 
design,  and  accordingly  all  the  members  ejected 
in  1648,  now  came  to  claim  their  seats  in  the 
house,  whom  Col.  Pride,  that  then  guarded  the 
parliament,  turned  back,  and  thereupon  there  was 
some  heat  in  the  lobby  between  them  and  tlie 
other  members.     Particularly  Sir  George  Booth 
uttered  some  threats,  and  immediately  wey  went 
into  their  several  counties,  and  had  laid  a  design 
all  over  England,  wherein  all  the  royalists  were 
encaged,  and  many  of  the  old  pariiament  officers  ; 
and  tliis  was  so  dexterously,  secretly,  and  unani- 
mously carried  on,  that  before  the  parliament  had 
the  least  intimation  of  it,  the  flame  was  everywhere 
kindled,  and  small  parties  attempting  insurrections 
in  all  places;  but  their  main  strength  was  with 
Sir  George  Booth  in  Cheshire,  who  there  appeared 
the  chief  head  of  the  rebellion.     The  cit}',  at  that 
time,  were  very  wavering  and  false  to  the  pariia- 
ment, yet  the  usual  presence  of  God,  that  was 
with  them  in  former  times,  never  appeared  so 
eminent  as  now,  miraculously  bringing  to  light  all 
the  plots  against  them,  and  scattering  their  enemies 
before  the  wind,  making  them  fly  when  there  was 
none  to  pursue  them :  although  even  in  the  par- 
liament house  there  wanted  not  many  close  traitors 
and  abettors  of  this  conspiracy.     It  was  presently 
voted  to  send  an  army  doi^-n  into  Cheshire  :  but 
then  it  fell  into  debate  who  should  lead.    Fleet- 
wood, upon  the  deposing  his  brother  Richard, 
(wherein  he  was  moHt  unworthily  assistant,)  was 
made  general,  but  not  thought  a  person  of  courage 
enough  for  thin  enterprise,  whereupon  nuiny  of 
Lambert's  friends  propounded  him  to  thehou8e,and 
undertook  for  his  integrity  and  hearty  repentanee 
for  baring  been  formerly  assistant  to  the  protector. 
Col.  Hutchinson  was  utterly  against  receiving  him 
again  into  employment ;  but  it  was  the  general  vote 
of  the  house,  and  accordingly  he  was  brought  in  to 
receive  his  commisKion  from  the  speaker ;  who  in- 
tending to  accept  an  humble  submission  he  then 
falsely  made,  with  high  professions  of  fidelity,  and 
to  return  him  an  encouragement,  in  declaring  the 
confidence  the  house  had  m  him,  through  mistake, 
made  such  a  speech  to  him  as  after  proved  a  tme 
prophecy  of  his  perfidioiisness.  Many  of  the  house 
took  notice  of  it  then  only  to  laugh,  but  afterwards 
thought  some  hidden  impulse  the  man  was  not 
sensible  of  led   his  tongue  into  those  mistakes. 
However  Lambert  went  forth,  and  through  the 
cowardice  of  the  enemy  obtained  a  very  cheap 
victory  and  returned.  *In  Nottinghamshire,  Col. 
White  rose  only  to  show  his  apcwtacy  and  run 
away.    The  Lord  Biron  also  lost  himself  and  his 
companions  in  the  forest,  being  cliased  by  a  piece 
of  the  county  troop.     And  Mr.  Robert  Pierrepont, 
the  son  of  the  Ute  colonel,  went  out  to  make  up 
the  rout  and  ran  away,  and  cast  away  some  good 
arms  into  the  bushes,  to  make  his  flight  more 
easy. 

During  the  late  protector  s  times.  Col.  Hutchin- 
souy  who  bought  them  grea^c'V  usurpers  on  the 
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people's  liberties  than  the  fonner  kiiig,  beliered 
hbnself  wholly  disengaged  from  all  ties,  but  those 
which  Grod  and  nature,  or  rather  God  by  nature, 
obliges  every  man  of  honour  and  honesty  in  to 
his  country,  which  is  to  defend  or  relievo  it  from 
invading  tyrants,  as  far  as  he  may  by  a  lawful 
call  and  means,  and  to  suffer  patiently  that  yoke 
whidi  God  submits  him  to,  till  the  Lord  shall  take 
it  off ;  and  upon  these  principles,  he  seeing  that 
authoritv,  to  which  he  was  in  duty  bound,  so 
seemingly  taken  quite  away,  thought  he  was  free 
to  fall  in  or  oppose  all  things,  as  prudenee  should 
g;iiide  him,  upon  general  rules  of  conscience.  These 
would  not  permit  him  anv  way  to  assist  any  tyrant 
or  invader  of  the  people  s  rights,  nor  to  rise  up 
against  them  without  a  manifest  call  from  God  ; 
therefore  he  staid  at  home,  and  busied  himself  in 
his  own  domestic  employments,  and  having  a  very 
liberal  heart,  had  a  house  open  to  all  worthy 
persons  of  all  parties.  Among  these  the  Lord 
Biron,  who  thought  that  no  genUemau  ought  to 
be  unprovided  of  arms  in  such  an  uncertain 
time,  had  provided  himself  a  trunk  of  pistols, 
which  were  brought  down  from  London :  but 
acme  suspicion  of  it  being  entered  in  the  protec- 
tor's officers,  he  durst  not  fetch  the  trunk  from  the 
carrier's  hiipself,  but  entreated  the  colonel  to  send 
for  them  to  his  house,  and  secure  them  there. 
This  the  colonel  did,  but  afterward  when  my 
Lord  Biron  had  entered  into  conspiracy  with  the 
enemies  of  the  parliament,  he  knew  that  CoL 
Hutchinson  was  not  to  be  attempted  against  them, 
and  was  in  great  care  how  to  get  his  arms  out  of 
the  colonel's  house.  The  colonel  beinff  of  a  very 
compassionate  and  charitable  nature,had  enter- 
tained into  his  service  some  poor  people,  who  on 
the  enemy's  side  had  been  ruined,and  were  reduced 
from  good  estates  to  seek  that  refuge  ;  and  who 
counterfeited,  so  long  as  their  party  was  down, 
sach  sobriety,  love,  and  gratitude,  and  sense  of 
their  sins  and  miscarriages  on  the  other  side,  tlwt 
he  hoped  they  had  been  converts,  but  could  not 
believe  they  would  have  proved  such  detestable, 
mthankful  traitors,  as  afterwards  they  did.  Among 
tiiese.  Lord  Biron  corrupted  a  gentlenum  who 
waited  then  on  the  colonel,  as  the  man  after 
alleged ;  my  lord  said  he  offered  himself :  how- 
ever it  were,  the  plot  was  laid  tlwt  fifty  men,  near 
the  colonel's  house,  should  be  nused  for  him,  and 
he  with  them  should  first  come  to  the  colonel's 
house,  and  take  away  my  lord's  arms,  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  colonel's  that  they  could  find.  To  raise 
him  these  men,  certain  neighbours,  who  used  to 
come  to  the  house,  were  very  busv,and  especially 
two  parsons,  he  of  Plumtre,  and  lie  of  Bingham ; 
this  bad  an  active,  proud,  pragmatical  curate,  who 
used  to  come  to  this  traitor  iu  the  colonel's  house, 
and  help  to  manage  the  treason,  and  the  chaplain, 
the  waiting  woman,  and  two  servants  more,  were 
<lrawn  into  the  confederacy.  The  colonel  was  then  at 
the  parliament  house,  and  only  his  wife  and  chidren 
at  home,  when,  the  night  before  the  insurrection, 
Ivie  (that  was  the  gentleman's  name)  came  to  a 
singing  boy  who  kept  the  colonel's  clothes,  and 
commanded  him  to  deliver  him  the  colonel's  own 
arms  and  buff  coat.' 

The  boy  was  fearful  and  did  not  readily  obey 
him,  whereupon  he  threatened  immediately  to 
pistol  him,  if  he  made  the  least  resistance,  or 
discovery  of  the  businew;  so  the  boy  fetched 


him  the  arms,  and  he  put  them  on,  and  took 
one  of  the  best  horses  and  went  oat  at  mid- 
night, tellm|^  the  boy  he  was  a  fool  to  tmr,  Utr 
the  next  night,  before  that  time,  there  wo«kl 
come  fifty  men  to  fetch  away  all  the  anos  in  the 
house. 

As  soon  as  the  boy  saw  him  quite  gooey  Us 
mistress  being  then  in  bed,  he  went  to  tiie  chafH 
lain  and  acquainted  him ;  but  the  chiqrfain  enraed 
him  for  breaking  his  sleep :  then  be  went  to  the 
waiting  gentlewoman,  but  she  said  she  thought 
it  would  be  unfit  to  disturb  her  mistioen;  ao 
the  boy  rested  till  next  day,  when  Ivie,  harh^ 
failed  of  his  men,  was  come  back  again.  Than 
the  boy,  finding  an  opportunity  after  dinner,  told 
his  mistress,  that  though  he  had  'been  brad  a 
cavalier,  he  abhorred  to  betray  or  be  mifaithlbl 
to  those  he  served  ;  and  that  he  had  wiaaon  to 
suspect  there  was  some  vile  conspiracy  in  hand, 
wherein  Ivie  was  engased  aeainst  them,  and  told 
his  grounds.  When  Mrs.  Hutchinson  had  heevd 
that,  she  bade  him  keep  it  private,  and  eaQed 
immediately  a  servant  that  had  been  a  comet 
of  the  parliament's  party,  and  bade  him  go  to 
the  county  troop's  captain,  and  desire  him  to  asod 
her  a  guard  for  her  husband's  house,  for  ahe  had 
intelligence  that  the  cavaliers  intended 
attempt  against  it  Mrs.  HatohinsoD, 
to  complain  of  her  own  family,  thought  of  tfda 
way  of  security,  till  she  could  disohaxge  hemlf  of 
the  traitor,  not  knowing  at  that  time  how  maiqr 
more  were  about  her.  Then  calling  her  gentle- 
woman, whom  she  thought  she  might  tmaty  nptm 
her  solemn  protestations  of  fidelity,  she  took  her  to 
assist  her  in  hiding  her  plate  and  jewi^  and  what 
she  had  of  value,  and  scrupled  not  to  let  her  aae 
the  secret  place*  in  her  hotue,  while  the  fthe  and 
base  dissembler  went  smiling  np  and  down  at  her 
mistress'  simplicity.  Mean  tune  the  man  that 
was  sent  for  soldiers,  came  back,  bringing  newa 
that  the  cavaliers  had  risen  and  were  beaten,  and 
the  county  troop  was  in  pursuit  of  them.  Then 
also  the  coachman,  who,  finding  himself  not  welU 
had  borrowed  a  horse  to  go  to  Nottingham  to  he 
let  blood,  came  home,  bringing  with  him  a  cravat 
and  other  spoUs  of  the  enemy,  which  he  had  j^ 
For  when  he  came  to  the  town,  hearing  the 
Hers  were  up,  he  got  a  case  of  pistols,  uid  thoosht 
more  of  shedding  than  losing  blood,  and,  meetmg 
tlie  cavaliers  in  the  rout,  'tis  said  he  killed  one  m 
them :  although  this  rogue  had  engaged  to  Ivie  to 
have  gone  on  the  other  side  with  him.  Mra.  Hut- 
chinson not  being  willing,  for  aU  this,  to  take  audi 
notice  of  Ivie's  treason  as  to  cast  him  into  priaoDy 
took  him  immediately  to  London  with  hor,  and 
said  nothing  till  he  came  there.  Then  she  told 
him  how  hue  and  treacherous  he  had  been  ;  but 
to  save  her  own  shame  for  having  entertained  so 
false  a  person,  and  for  her  mother's  sake  whom 
he  had  formerly  served,  she  wmb  willins  to  dimiaa 
him  privately,  without  acquainting  Uie  colonel, 
who  could  not  know  but  he  must  punish  him.  So 
she  gave  him  something  and  turned  him  away, 
and  told  her  husband  she  came  only  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  insortection,  and  her  own  fmn  of 
staying  in  the  eoaHtry  without  him.  He^  behig 
very  mdulgent,  weitt  immediatelj  bade  with  her, 
having  informed  the  parliament,  and  leedved 
their  ord«r  for  going  down  to  look  after  tin 
ing  of  the  country.   Hiiiwife,aaaonaaaahe 
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down  having  learned  that  the  chaplain  had  been 
I  Tie's  confederate,  told  him  privately  of  it,  and 
diHred  him  to  find  a  pretence  to  take  his  leave  of 
tlM  eokmely  that  she  might  not  be  necessitatod  to 
complain,  and  procure  him  tlie  punishment  his 
trmsiin  deserved.  He  went  away  thus,  but  so 
Gyr  from  being  wrought  upon,  that  he  hated  her 
to  the  death  for  her  kindness. 

The  eolonel  having  set  things  in  order  in  the 
eomitnr,  had  an  intent  to  have  carried  his  family 
4ha*  wmter  with  him  to  London  ;  when  just  that 
week  he  was  going,  news  was  brought  that  Lam> 
hoi  bad  once  more  turned  out  the  parliament, 
juid  the  eolonel  rejoiced  in  his  good  fortune  tluit 
he  was  not  present. 

Lunbat  was  exceedingly  pufTed  up  with  his 
chmp  victory,  and  cajoled  his  soldiers,  and,  bcforo 
he  returned  to  London,  set  on  foot  among  them 
thdr  old  insolent  wav  of  prescribing  to  the  parlia* 
nsnt  by  wi^  of  petition. 

The  parliament,  after  the  submission  of  the 
smy,  had  voted  tliat  tliero  should  no  more  be  a 
general  over  them,  but  to  keep  that  power  in  their 
own  bands,  that  all  the  ofiicers  should  take  their 
commisBioni  immediately  from  the  speaker.  The 
ooQspiraey  of  the  army,  to  get  a  louler  in  tlieir 
rebellioD,  was  hud,  that  they  should  petition  for 
gvosfals  and  such  like  things  ss  might  facilitate 
their  intents.  Among  others  that  were  taken  in 
aimaaffainst  the  parliament.  Lord  Castleton  was 
nub  of  Uie  chief  heads  of  the  insurrection.  Him 
Lambert  brought  along  with  him  in  his  coach,  not 
now  as  a  prisoner,  but  unguarded,  as  one  tliat  was 
to  be  honoured.  The  parliament  hearing  of  tliis, 
sent  and  fetched  him  out  of  his  company  and  com- 
Bitted  him  to  prison,  and  thru  the  army's  saucy 
petition  was  delivered,  and,  uih)u  the  insolent 
eaRuun  of  nine  colonels,  they  were  by  vote  dis- 
banded. Lambert  being  one  of  them,  came  in  a. 
hostile  manner  and  plucked  the  members  out  of 
the  house  ;  Fleetwood,  whom  they  trusted  to 
goaid  them,  having  confederated  with  Lambert 
and  betrayed  them.  After  that,  setting  up  tlicir 
ainqr  ooort  at  Wallingford-houtse,  thoy  began  their 
arbnrary  reign,  to  the  joy  of  all  the  vanquished 
enemies  of  the  parliament,  and  to  the  amazement 
and  terror  of  all  men  that  had  any  honest  interest: 
and  now  were  they  all  devising  govemmcntd ;  and 
aome  bononrable  members,  i  know  not  tiirough 
what  fiUality  of  the  times,  fell  in  with  them.* 
When  OdL  Hutchinson  came  into  the  country 
aome  time  before  Lambert's  revolt,  Mr.  Robert 
tmamptmiy  the  son  of  the  late  Col.  Francis  Pierit)- 

*  This  ws>  that  oommitteo  nf  eafcty,  or  council  »f  Sira- 
fscrecy,  amoiig  the  principul  mum  hers  of  which  were  Sir 
Bnury  Vane,  Ludlow,  and  Whttclock,  as  mentioned  by 
Whltdock,  p.  686.  He  there  myi»  that  ho  took  hl«  uliare 
In  It  rriuctantly,  and  that  ail  tlirce  were  ccfuured  for  it  by 
Nw  parliament  at  their  return.  Ludlow  waa  accuard  of 
tnamm ;  Vane  nude  an  ingenious  cxeuw,  but  was  banished 
to  ens  of  hla  ooontry-seats.  CoL  Ilatebinnon  evidently 
dhrldsd  flrom  Mr  II.  Vane  on  this  occasion,  and,  as  Ludlow 
mjfB,  aifcd  on  the  censure  against  him,  wHich  he  considers 
Is  iaooosisCent  with  Col.  HutchlniMn's  Judgment  passed 
on  liie  Uag,  and  ass  proof  of  his  treuchcry  and  underhand 
HHiMiiiiiil  with  Monk.  Hut  no  conclusion  can  bo  more 
■n  wail  anted  than  this ;  It  was  Col.  IluU'hinaon's  anxiety 
IB  keep  the  king  out,  or  at  least  to  prevent  hb  coming  in 
«lch  ahi^  hand  and  without  limitation,  that  caused  him 
•>  itrntnooily  to  oppoee  these  rash  steps ;  which  made  all 
MAigrthsldng'sntum,  todeUvurlhemfromgroaierovUa 


pent,  sent  friends  to  entreat  the  colonel  to  reoeive 
nim  into  hia  protection.  Upon  the  entreaty  of  his 
uncles  he  took  him  into  his  own  house,  and  enter- 
tained him  civilly  there,  whilst  he  wrote  to  the 
speaker,  urging  his  youth,  his  surrender  of  him> 
self,  and  all  he  could  in  favour  of  him,  desiring  to 
know  how  they  would  please  to  dispose  of  him. 
Before  the  letters  were  answered  Lambert  had 
broken  the  parliament,  and  the  colonel  told  him  he 
was  free  again  to  do  what  he  pleased :  but  the 
young  gentleman  begged  of  the  colonel,  that  he 
might  continue  under  his  sanctuary  till  these 
things  came  to  some  issue.  This  the  colonel  very 
freely  admitted,  and  entertained  him  till  the 
second  return  of  the  parliament,  not  without 
much  trouble  to  his  house,  of  him  and  his  ser- 
vants, so  contrary  to  the  sobriety  and  holiness 
the  colonel  delighted  in,  yet  for  lus  father's  and  his 
uncle's  sakes  he  endured  it  about  six  months. 

Some  of  Lambert's  officers,  while  he  marched 
near  NottingliaiuHhire,  having  formerly  served 
under  the  colonel's  comnumd,  came  to  his  house 
at  Owthorpc,  and  told  him  of  the  petition  that 
was  set  on  foot  in  Lambeit's  brigaae,  and  con- 
sulted whether  they  should  sign  it  or  no.  The 
colonel  advised  them  by  no  means  to  do  it ;  yet, 
notwitlistanding,  they  did,  which  made  the  colonel 
exceeding  angry  with  them,  thinking  they  rather 
came  to  see  how  he  stood  aflccted,  than  really  to 
ask  his  counseL  When  Lambert  had  broken  the 
house,  the  colonel  made  a  short  voyage  to  Londcm 
to  inform  himself  how  things  were,  and  found 
some  of  the  members  exceedingly  sensible  of  the 
sad  estate  the  kingdom  was  reduced  unto  by  the 
rash  ambition  of  these  men,  and  resolvins  that 
tliere  was  no  way  but  for  every  man  tluit  abhorred 
it  to  improve  their  interest  in  their  countries,  and 
to  suppress  these  usurpers  and  rebels.  Hereupon 
the  colonel  took  order  to  luive  some  arms  bought 
and  sent  him,  and  had  pre|iarcd  a  thousand  honest 
men,  whenever  he  should  call  for  their  assistance; 
intending  to  improve  his  posse  comitatus  when 
occasion  should  be  offered.  To  provoke  him  more 
particularly  to  this,  several  accidents  fell  out. 
Anion*;  the  rest,  six  of  Lambert's  troopers  came 
to  gather  money,  laid  upon  the  country  by  an 
assessment  of  parliament,  whom  the  colonel  tell- 
ing tluit  in  regard  it  was  levied  by  that  authority 
he  had  paid  it,  but  otherwise  would  not ;  two  of 
them,  who  only  were  in  the  room  with  the  colonel, 
the  rest  being  on  horseback  in  the  court,  gave 
him  such  insolent  terms,  with  such  insufferable 
reproaches  of  the  parliament,  tliat  the  colonel 
drew  a  sword  which  was  in  the  room  to  have 
chastised  them.  While  a  minister  tliat  was  by 
held  the  coloiiel's  arm,  his  wife,  not  willing  to 
liave  them  killed  in  her  presence,  opened  the  door 
and  let  them  out,  who  presently  ran  and  fetched 
in  their  companions  ui  the  yard  with    cocked 

Sistols.  Upon  the  bustle,  while  the  eolonel,  having 
isengaged  himself  from  those  that  held  him,  was 
run  after  them  with  the  sword  drawn,  lus  brother 
came  out  of  another  room,  upon  whom,  the  soldiers 
pressing  against  a  door  that  went  into  the  great 
hally  the  door  flew  open,  and  about  fifty  or  sixty 
men  appeared  in  tlie  luiU  f,  who  were  Uiere  upon 

t  The  description  of  the  house  contained  in  a  fomiei 
note  will  girc  a  Jubt  idea  of  the  position  of  all  the  partis^ 
and  of  the  striking  scene  hero  described. 
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Miother  buRiness.  For  Ow-thorpe,  Kinolton,  and 
Hicklin  had  a  contest  about  a  cripple  that  was 
sent  from  one  to  the  other,  but  at  laiit,  out  of  some 
respect  they  had  for  the  colonel,  the  chief  men  of 
the  several  towns  were  come  to  him  to  make 
some  accommodation  till  the  law  should  be  af^ain 
in  force.  When  the  colonel  heard  the  soldiers 
were  come,  he  left  Uiem  shut  up  in  his  fpreat  hall^ 
who  by  accident  thus  appearing,  put  the  soldiers 
into  a  dreadful  fright.  When  the  colonel  saw 
how  pale  ihey  looked,  he  encouraged  them  to 
take  heart,  and  calmly  admonished  wem  of  their 
insolence,  and  they  being  changed,  and  rery 
humble  through  their  fear,  he  called  for  wine  for 
them,  and  sent  them  away.  To  the  most  insolent 
of  them  he  said,  *<  These  carriages  would  bring 
back  the  Stuarts.**  The  man,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  sword,  said,  "Never  whife  he  wore 
that."  Among  other  things  they  said  to  the 
colonel,  when  he  demanded  by  what  authoritv 
thev  came,  they  showed  their  swords,  and  said, 
''That  was  their  authority.*'  After  they  were 
dismissed,  the  colonel,  not  willing  to  appear 
because  he  was  sheriff  of  tho  county,  and  had 
many  of  their  papers  sent  him  to  publish,  con- 
cealed himself  in  liis  house,  and  caused  his  wife 
to  write  a  letter  to  Fleetwood  and  complain  of  the 
affronts  had  been  offered  him,  and  to  tell  him 
that  he  was  thereupon  retired,  till  he  could  dwell 
safely  at  home*.  To  this  Fleetwood  returned  a 
civil  answer,  and  withal  sent  a  protection,  to  for- 
bid all  soldiers  from  coming  to  his  house,  and  a 
command  to  Swallow,  who  was  the  colonel  of 
these  men,  to  examine  and  punish  tnem.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  had  sent  before  to  Swallow,  then 

Juartered  at  Leicester,  the  next  day  after  it  was 
one,  to  inform  him,  who  sent  a  letter  utterly 
disowning  their  actions,  and  promising  to  punish 
them.  This  Mrs.  Hutchinson  sent,  to  show  the 
soldiers  that  lay  then  abusing  the  country  at 
Colson;  but  when  they  naw  their  officer's  letter 
they  laughed  at  him,  and  tore  it  in  pieces.  Some 
da}*s  after,  he,  in  a  civil  manner,  sent  a  captain 
with  them  and  other  soldiers  to  Owthorpe,  to 
inquire  of  their  misdemeanors  before  their  faces  ; 
which  being  confinned  to  him,  and  he  beginning 
to  rebuke  them,  they  set  him  at  light,  even  before 
Birs.  Hutchinson's  face,  and  made  the  poor  man 
retire  snoaped  to  his  colonel,  while  these  six 
rogues,  in  one  week's  space,  besides  the  assess- 
ments assigned  them  to  gather  up  within  the 
compass  of  five  miles,  took  away  violently  from 
the  country,  for  their  own  expense,  above  five- 
and-twenty  pounds.  Notwithstanding  all  this  pre- 
tended civility,  Fleetwood  and  his  counsellors  were 
afraid  of  the  colonel,  and  the  protection  was  but 
sent  to  draw  him  thither,  that  they  might  by  that 
means  ^t  him  into  their  custody.  But  he  having 
intimation  of  it,  withdrew,  while  men  and  arms 

*  Probftblj  tbit  drcunuitance  of  Ck>l.  Hutohlnsoo  ood- 
oesUng  himself  in  his  own  home,  came  at  that  time  to  be 
known  at  Nottingham,  and  gave  Hue  to  a  tnulltloo  which 
le  to  be  frmnd  In  ThitMib7*s  edition  of  Thorotoo,  that  he 
onooealed  himself  in  this  manner  after  the  Restoratioa. 
hot  was  taken  in  bis  return  from  church ;  both  of  which 
were  untme,  as  probably  were  some  other  tales,  reeembUng 
the  legends  of  romance,  which  the  editor  heard  of  him 
at  Owthorpe.  But  that  theiv  was  an  apartment  so  adapted 
for  concealment,  security,  and  convenience,  aa  that  he 
might  have  made  a  long  residence  in  it  without  being  dls- 
eovwed,  the  l£ditor  had  ocular  demonstration. 


were  preparing,  that  he  might  appear  pabDdj  in 
the  defence  of  the  country,  when  he  was  strong 
enough  to  drive  out  the  soldiers  that  were  left  in 
these  parts.  Three  hundred  of  them  were  on^ 
night  drawn  out  of  Nottingham  to  come  to 
Owthorpe  for  him,  but  some  of  the  party  gftTB 
him  notice,  who  was  then  at  home,  and  imme- 
diately went  out  of  the  house.  Neither  wanted 
they  their  spies,  who  gave  them  notiee  that  be 
was  gone  again,  so  that  they  turned  off  upon  tlie 
wolds  and  went  to  Hickling,  and  the  next  daj 
Major  Grove,  dieir  commander,  sent  to  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  to  desire  permission  for  himself  onfy 
to  come  down,  which  she  gave,  and  so  with  oi^ 
five  or  six  of  his  party  he  came.  With  him  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  so  easily  dealt  that,  after  ahe  had 
represented  the  state  of  things  to  him,  he  began 
to  apologise  that  he  had  only  taken  thk  eommand 
upon  him  to  preserve  the  country,  and  should  be 
ready  to  submit  to  any  lawful  anthoritir ;  and  he 
and  his  men  were  not  come  for  any  other  intent 
but  to  prevent  distuirbance  of  the  peace,  and 
gatherings  together  of  men,  who,  they  were  in- 
formed, mtended  to  rise  in  Uiese  parts.  Mra. 
Hutchinson  smiling,  told  him  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  keep  a  good  guard,  for  all  the  whole 
country  would  srortly  be  weair  of  their  yoke^ 
and,  no  question,  find  some  authority  to  shelter 
them.  At  last  he  came  to  that,  as  to  desire  her 
to  let  the  colonel  know  he  intended  him  no  mis- 
chief, but  he  and  all  his  men  should  be  at  her 
command  to  defend  her  from  the  insoleneies  of 
any  others.  She  heard  him  without  futh,  for  die 
knew  the  good  will  they  pretended  to  her  hnsbend 
proceeded  only  from  their  fear.  It  is  true  that 
at  that  time  the  colonel  had  met  with  Col.  Haiekery 
and  several  other  gentlemen  of  Northampton  and 
Warwickshire,  and  at  the  same  time  Major  Beqoe 
was  to  have  reduced  Coventry,  and  another  eoloM 
Warwick-castle.  Two  regiments  of  horse  should 
have  marched  to  a  place  within  seven  miles  of 
Col.  Hutchinson's  house,  where  his  men  shooM 
have  rendezvoused,  and  the  town  of  Nottinsliam 
at  the  same  time  have  seized  all  the  soldiem 
,there,  and  they  of  Leicester  the  like.  Tliese 
'people  had,  through  the  spies  that  were  abont 
the  colonel,  gotten  some  little  inkling  of  his  ren- 
dezvous, but  not  right,  neither  cofud  they  have 
prevented  it,  had  there  been  need.  But  jnst 
before  it  should  have  been  put  in  execution  the 
parliament  were  restored  to  their  seats,  Lambert 
was  deserted  by  his  men  and  fled,  and  Monk  waa 
marching  on  soutliwards,  pretending  to  restore 
and  confirm  the  parliament ;  insomuch  that  Gol. 
Hutehinson,  instead  of  raising  his  oountiy,  wis 
called  up  to  his  seat  in  parliament.  Here  there 
were  so  many  favourers  of  Lambert,  Fleetwood, 
and  their  paitakers,  that  the  colonel,  who  used  to 
be  very  silent,  could  not  now  forbear  high  oppoa- 
tion  of  them ;  in  whose  favour  things  were  oariied 
with  such  a  stream,  that  the  eokmel  then  began 
to  lose  all  hopes  of  settling  this  poor  land  on  a^y 
righteous  foundation. 

It  was  the  26th  of  December,  1659^  that  the 
parliament  met  again.  The  manner  of  it,  and  the 
contest  and  treaty  in  the  north  between  Monk 
and  Lambert,  are  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  i 
tho  dissimulations  and  false  protestationi  that 
Monk  made  are  too  public :  ^t  did  the  eohnwl 
and  others  suspect  hiin^  but  knew  not  bovr  to 
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hinder  hhn;  for  this  insolent  nsnrpation  of 
Lambert's  had  so  tamed  the  hearts  of  all  men, 
that  the  whole  natioii  began  to  set  their  eyes 
uptm  ih&  kioff  beyond  the  sea,  and  think  a  bad 
ssttlsment  under  him  better  than  none  at  all,  but 
still  to  be  under  the  arbitrary  power  of  such 
prood  vrilMis  as  Lambert.  The  whole  house  was 
divided  into  miserable  factions,  among  whom 
tone  would  then  violently  have  set  up  an  oath 
of  rsBuneiation  of  the  kinff  and  his  family.  The 
eoloael,  thiaking  it  a  ridicmous  thing  to  tteear  out 
a  man,  when  they  had  no  power  to  defend  them* 
■elves  against  him,  vehemently  opposed  that  oath, 
and  eanied  it  a^nst  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig  and 
odMn,  who  as  violently  pressed  it ;  urging  very 
truly,  thai  those  oaths  tnat  had  been  formerly 
iapoeed  had  but  multiplied  the  sins  of  the  nation 
by  perjuries;  instancmg  how  Sir  Arthur  and 
otMn,  in  Oliver's  time,  coming  into  the  house, 
swore  at  their  entrance  they  would  attemot 
nnthhig  in  the  change  of  that  government,  which, 
as  soon  as  ever  thev  were  entered,  they  laboured 
to  throw  down,  lumy  other  arguments  he  used; 
iriwreupon  many  honest  men,  who  thought  till 
then  be  had  followed  a  faction  in  all  things,  and 
not  his  own  judgment,  began  to  meet  often  with 
luDiy  and  to  consult  what  to  do  in  these  diffi- 
ealtiesy  out  of  which  their  prudence  and  honesty 
had  found  a  vray  to  extricate  themselves;  but  that 
the  period  of  our  prosperity  was  come,  hastened 
on  partly  1^  the  mad  nsh  violence  of  some  that, 
without  strength,  opposed  the  tide  of  the  discon- 
tntsd  tumultuous  people,  partly  by  the  detestable 
tnaefaenr  of  those  who  had  sold  themselves  to 
do  Buaehief ;  but  chiefly  by  the  general  stream 
of  the  people,  who  were  as  eager  for  their  own 
dMCmetum  as  the  Israelites  of  old  for  their 
quails. 

One  observation  of  the  colonel  I  cannot  omit, 
fliat  the  secluded  members  whom  Monk  brought 
in  were,  many  of  them,  so  brought  over  to  a  com- 
monwealth that,  if  Sir  Arthur  HMlerig  and  his  party 
had  not  forsaken  their  pUujes  because  they  would 
not  Bt  with  them,  they  had  made  the  stronger 
party  in  the  house,  which  by  reason  of  their  gomg 
off  were  after  in  all  things  out-voted. 

Sir  Anthony  Ashley  (xwper  at  that  tune  insinu- 
ated himself  mto  a  particular  friendship  with  the 
edonely  and  made  him  all  the  honourable  pre- 
teneea  that  can  be  imagined  ;  called  him  his  dear 
Mtnd,  and  caressed  him  with  such  embraces  as 
Bone  but  a  traitor  as  vile  as  himself  could  have 
■aqweted  ;  yet  was  he  the  most  intimate  of  Monk^s 
eoBdldBnts :  whereupon  some  few  days  before  the 
riafaig  of  that  house,  when  it  began  to  be  too  appa- 
rent which  vray  Monk  inclined,  the  colonel,  upon 
the  eonfidenee  of  his  friendship,  entreated  him  to 
leU  him  what  were  Monk's  intentiens,  that  he 
and  others  might  consider  their  safety,  who  were 
likely  to  be  given  up  as  a  publie  sacrifice.  Cooper 
denied  to  the  deatn  anv  intention  besides  a  com- 
moowealth  ;  **  but,"  said  he,  with  the  greatest 
sonblance  of  reality  that  can  be  put  on,  "  if  the 
violence  of  the  people  should  bring  the  king  upon 
us,  let  me  be  danmed,  body  and  9ouI,  if  ever  I  see 
a  hair  of  any  man's  head  touched,  or  a  penny  of 
any  man's  estate,  upon  this  quarrel."  This  he 
badced  with  so  many  and  so  deep  protestations  of 
that  kind,  as  made  the  colonel,  after  his  treachery 
waa  apparent,  detest  bun  of  all  niankind,and  think 


himself  obliged,  if  ever  he  had  opportunity,  to  pro- 
cure exemplary  justice  on  him,  who  was  so  vile  a 
wretch  as  himself  to  sit  and  sentence  some  of 
those  that  died.  And  although  this  man  joined 
with  those  who  laboured  the  colonel's  particular 
deliverance,  yet  the  colonel,  to  his  dying  day, 
abhorred  the  mention  of  his  name,  and  held  him 
for  a  more  execrable  traitor  than  Monk  himself. 
At  this  time  the  colonel,  as  before,  was  by  manv 
of  his  friends  attempted  every  way  to  fall  in  with 
the  king's  interest,  and  often  offered  both  pardon 
and  preferment,  if  he  could  be  wrought  off  from 
his  party,  whose  danger  was  now  laid  before  him  : 
but  they  could  no  way  move  him*.  A  gentleman 
that  had  been  employed  to  tamper  with  him  told 
me,  that  he  found  him  so  unmoveable,  that  one 
time  he  and  a  certain  lord  being  in  the  colonel's 
company,  and  having  begun  their  vain  insinuations, 
he,  to  decline  them,  seeing  Cooper,  went  away  with 
him  ;  upon  which  this  lonl,  Uiat  had  some  tender- 
ness for  the  colonel,  **  Well,"  said  he,  to  this  gen- 
tleman, "  the  colonel  is  a  ruined  man,  he  believes 
that  traitor,  which  will  ruin  him."  When  they 
could  not  work  into  him  one  way,  some,  that  were 
most  kindly  concerned  in  him,  persuaded  him  to 
absent  himself  and  not  act  for  the  parliament,  and 
undertook  with  their  lives  to  secure  him,  but  he 
would  not.  He  foresaw  the  mischief,  and  resolved 
to  stay  in  his  duty,  waiting  upon  God,  who  accord- 
ingly was  good  to  him.  Some,  when  they  saw 
Monk  had  betrayed  them,  would  have  fallen  in 
with  Lambert,  but  the  colonel  thought  any  de- 
struction was  to  be  chosen  before  tlie  sin  of  join- 
ins  with  such  a  wretch. 

r^ow  was  tliat  glorious  parliament  come  to  a 
period,  not  more  fatal  to  itself  than  to  the  three 
nations,  whose  sun  of  liberty  then  set,  and  all 
their  glory  gave  place  to  the  foulest  mists  that 
ever  overspread  a  miserable  people.  A  new  par- 
liament was  to  be  chosen,  and  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham yet  had  such  reqiect  for  Col.  Hutchinson, 
that  they  fixed  their  eyes  on  him  to  be  their  knight, 
but  Mr.  William  Pierrepont  having  a  great  desire 
to  bring  in  his  son-in-law,  the  Lord  Haughton,  to 
be  his  fellow  knight,  the  colonel  would  not  come 
into  the  town  till  ue  election  was  past ;  which  if 
he  had,  he  had  been  chosen  without  desiring  it, 
for  many  people  came,  and  when  they  saw  he 
would  not  stand,  returned  and  voted  for  none, 
among  whom  were  fifty  freeholders  of  the  town 
of  Newark. 

Sometime  before  the  writs  for  the  new  elections 
came,  the  town  of  Nottingham,  as  almost  all  the 
rest  of  the  island,  besan  to  grow  mad,  and  declare 
themselves  so,  in  their  desires  of  the  king.  The 
boys,  set  on  by  their  fathers  and  masters,  got 
drums  and  colours,  and  marched  up  and  down 
the  town,  and  trained  themselves  in  a  military 
posture,  and  offered  many  affronts  to  the  soldiers 

*  It  wu  hard  upon  him,  after  thia,  to  be  acouaed  by 
Ludlnw  of  treachery  and  oonniranoe  with  tha  kinfr'a 
frienda ;  but  Ludlow  waa  at  thia  time  engaged  in  a  diffie- 
rent  party,  perhapa  envioua  of  hfm  for  oaoaping  with 
impunity,  when  hlmaelf  despaired  of  doing  ao,  and  went 
into  voluntary  exile :  and  besidea  Sir  A.  Ashley  Cooper 
may  have  atipulated  for  Col.  Ilutchinaon's  Indemnity 
graiuiiou9ljf :  while  most  people  suppose  tliat  some  con- 
ditions were  imposed.  His  moderation  in  a  time  of  frenxy 
waa  sorely  a  sufficient  argument,  and  waa  probably  that 
which  Cooper  used  in  support  of  the  man  whom  he  waa 
lorced  to  esteem,  though  he  did  not  choose  to  imitate  him. 
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of  the  army,  that  were  quartered  there,  which 
wore  two  troops  of  Col.  Hacker's  regiment.  Inno- 
much  tliat  one  night  tliere  were  about  forty  of  the 
Holdiers  hurt  and  wounded  with  stones,  upon  the 
occasion  of  taking  away  the  drums,  when  the  youtlis 
wore  gathering  together  to  make  bonfires  to  bum 
the  Rump,  as  the  custom  of  those  mad  days  was. 
The  soldiers  provoked  to  ra^e,  shot  again,  and 
killed  in  the  scuffle  two  proHbyterians,  whereof 
one  wan  an  elder,  and  an  old  professor  ;  and  one 
that  had  been  a  great  zcsalot  for  the  cause,  and 
master  of  tho  magazine  of  Nottin;;ham  castle. 
He  was  only  standing  at  his  own  door,  and  whether 
by  chance  or  on  purpose,  shot,  or  by  whom,  it  is 
not  certain  ;  but  true  it  is,  tliat  at  that  time,  the 
presbytcriaos  were  more  invetorati*ly  bitter  against 
the  fanatics  then  even  tho  cavaliers  themselves, 
and  they  set  on  these  boys.  But  upon  the  killing 
of  this  man  they  were  hugely  enraged,  and  prayed 
very  seditiously  in  their  pulpits  and  began  openly 
to  desire  tho  lung ;  not  for  good-will  neither  to 
him,  but  for  destruction  to  all  the  fanatics.  One 
of  die  ministers  who  were  groat  leaders  of  the 
people,  had  been  engaged  firmly  in  Booth's  rebel- 
lion, and  very  many  of  tlie  godly  led  in,  who  by 
tho  timely  suppression  of  Uiose  who  began  tho 
insurrection  in  Nottingham,  were  prevented  from 
declaring  themselves  openly.  Col.  Hutchinson 
was  as  merciful  as  he  could  safelv  be,  in  not 
setting  on  too  strict  inquisition  ;  but  privately 
admonishing  such  as  were  not  past  hopes  of 
becoming  good  commonwealth's  men,  if  it  were 
possible  that  the  labouring  state  might  outlive 
the  present  storm.  Upon  this  bustle  m  the  town 
of  Nottingham,  the  soldiers  were  horribly  incensed, 
and  tho  townsmen  ready  to  take  |>art  with  the 
boys  ;  whereupon  the  soldiers  drew  into  the  mea- 
dows near  the  town,  and  sent  for  the  regiment, 
resolving;  to  execute  ^eir  vengeance  on  the  town, 
and  the  townsmen  again  .were  mustering  to  encoun- 
ter them.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  by  chance  cominz  to 
the  town,  and  being  acquainted  with  the  captains, 
persuaded  them  to  do  nothing  in  a  tumultuary 
way,  however  provoked,  but  to  complain  at  the 
general,  and  let  him  decide  the  business. 

Tho  men,  at  her  entreaty,  were  content  so  to 
do,  the  townsmen  alwi  consenting  to  restrain  their 
children  and  servants,  an<l  keep  the  public  peace  ; 
while  it  was  agreed,  tliat  both  of  them  should 
■end  up  together  a  true  information  to  the  gene- 
ral,  concerning  the  late  (|uarrel.  But  one  of  the 
officers,  more  enraged  than  the  rest,  went  imme- 
diately away  to  Monk,  and  complained  to  him  of 
the  malice  of  the  preHbvtt^rian  and  cavalier  against 
the  soldiers.  Ho,  without  asking  more  on  the 
other  side,  signed  a  warrant  to  Col.  Hacker,  to 
let  loose  the  fury  of  his  regiment  upon  tho  town, 
and  plunder  all  they  judged  guilty  ;  w^ith  which 
the  officer  inmicdiately  went  away.  Col.  Hut- 
chinson being  at  that  time  at  the  general's  lodging, 
my  Lord  Howard  told  him  what  order  against  the 
town  of  Nottingham  had  lust  been  sent  down. 
Tho  colonel,  wlio  had  been  by  his  wife  informod  of 
the  disorders  there,  went  to  the  general,  and  pre- 
vailed with  him  for  a  countermand  of  all  hostility 
against  the  tovm,  till  he  should  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  business  :  which  countermand  the 
colonel  sent  immediately  by  one  of  tho  townsmen, 
vho,  though  he  rode  post,  came  not  till  Col.  Hacker, 
Vttli  all  his  regiment,  were  oome  into  the  town 


before  him,  and  the  soldiers  were  in  some  of  the 
houses  beginning  to  rifle  them.  Wherefore  the 
countermand  coming  so  seasonably  from  Col.  Hut- 
chinson, they  could  not  bat  look  upon  him  as 
their  deliverer ;  and  this  being  done  very  few  days 
before  tho  election  for  the  next  parliament,  wlien 
the  colonel  came  to  town  and  had  waved  the  ooiin* 
ty,  they  generally  pitched  upon  him  for  the  town. 
But  then  Dr.  Plumptro  Uboured  all  he  eonld  to 
get  tho  burgess-sliip  for  himself,  and  to  put  by  the 
colonel,  with  the  basest  scandals  be  and  two  or 
three  of  his  associates  could  raise.  Mr.  Arthnr 
Stanhope,  in  whose  house  the  soldiers  were  enter- 
ed to  plunder,  being  pitclied  upon  for  the  other 
burgess,  and  having  a  great  party  in  the  town, 
was  dealt  with  to  desert  the  colonel,  and  offered 
all  Plumptre's  party  ;  but  on  the  other  aide,  he 
Liboured  more  for  the  colonel  than  for  him^^M*, 
and  at  length,  when  tho  election  day  came,  Mr. 
Stanhope  and  tho  colonel  were  clearly  chosen. 

The  colonel  and  Mr.  Stanhope  went  up  to  the 
parliament,  which  began  on  the  2.5th  dav  of  April, 
1660 ;  to  whom  the  king  sending  a  deekratioa 
from  Breda,  which  promiMd,or  at  least  intimated, 
liberty  of  conscience,  remission  of  all  offenees,  en- 
joyment of  liberties  and  estates ;  they  voted  ta 
send  commissioners  to  invite  him.  And  almost 
all  the  gentry  of  all  parties  went,  some  to  fistdi 
him  over,  some  to  meet  him  at  the  sea- side,  aoms 
to  fetch  him  into  London,  mto  which  he  entered 
on  the  29th  day  of  May,  with  a  universal  joy  and 
triumph,  even  to  his  own  amazement ;  who,  when 
he  saw  all  the  nobili^  and  gentry  of  the  land 
flowing  in  to  him,  asked  where  were  his  enemies  I 
For  he  saw  nothing  but  prostrates,  expresdng  all 
the  love  that  could  make  a  prince  happy.  Indeed 
it  was  a  wonder  in  that  6my  to  see  the  mutability 
of  some,  and  the  hypocruy  of  others,  and  the 
servile  flattery  of  all.  Monk,  like  hia  better 
genius,  conducted  him,  and  was  adored  like  eae 
that  had  brought  all  the  gkiry  and  felieity  of  maa* 
kind  homo  with  this  prince. 

The  officers  of  the  army  had  made  tliemaelTes 
as  fine  as  the  courtiers,  and  every  one  hoped  in 
this  chango  to  change  their  condition,  and  disowned 
all  tilings  they  before  had  advised.  Every  baDad- 
singer  sang  up  and  down  the  streets  ribald  rhymes, 
made  in  reproach  of  the  late  commonwealth,  and 
all  those  worthies  that  therein  endeavooxed  As 
people's  freedom  and  happiness. 

llhe  preshytcrians  were  now  the  white-boji, 
and  according  to  their  nature  fell  a  thinting, 
then  hunting  after  blood,  urging  that  God*8  bless- 
ing could  not  be  upon  the  hmd  till  justice  had 
cleansed  it  from  the  late  king's  blood.  First  that 
fact  was  disowned,  then  all  the  acts  made  after  it 
rendered  void,  then  an  inquisition  made  alter  those 
tliat  were  guilty  thereof,  but  only  seven  nominated 
of  them  that  sat  in  judgment  on  that  prinoe,  for 
exemplary  justice,  and  a  proclamation  sent  for 
the  rest  to  come  in,  upon  penalty  of  losing  thdr 
estates. 

While  these  things  were  debating  in  the  hoose, 
at  the  first,  divers  persons,  concerned  in  that 
business,  sat  there,  and  when  the  bnsinem  eame 
into  quesUtm,  every  ono  of  them  spoke  to  it,  ao- 
cording  to  their  present  sense.  But  Mr.  Lenthal, 
son  to  tlie  lato  speaker  of  that  parUament,  when 
the  Presbyterians  first  called  toat  bnanesa  into 
question,  though  not  at  all  coooemed  in  it  hiinsd^ 
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stood  up  ftua  made  so  handsome  and  honoural^le 
a  3|teech  in  defence  of  them  all,  as  deserves  eter- 
nal honour.  But  the  presbyterians  called  him  to 
the  bar  for  it,  where,  though  he  mitigated  some 
expressions,  which  might  be  ill  taken  of  tlie  house, 
yet  he  spoke  so  geneixiUHly,  as  it  is  never  to  be 
forgotten  of 'him.  Herein  he  behaved  himself  with 
BO  mudi  courage  and  honour  as  was  not  matched 
at  that  time  in  England,  for  which  he  was  looked 
on  with  an  evil  eye,  and,  upon  a  pretence  of 
Treason,  put  in  prison  ;  from  whence  his  father's 
money,  and  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower's  jealousy, 
delivered  him.  When  it  came  to  Iiigoldsby's  turn, 
he,  with  many  tears,  professed  his  repnntance  for 
that  murder,  and  told  a  false  tale,  how  CromweU 
h^ld  his  hand,  and  forced  him  to  subscribe  the 
•entence,and  made  a  most  whining  recantation, 
after  which  he  retired ;  and  another  had  almost 
endedy  when  Col.  Hutchinson,  who  was  not  there  at 
the  beginiunff,  came  in,  and  was  told  wluit  they  wer« 
aboaty  and  uiat  it  would  be  expected  he  should 
tay  something.  He  was  surprised  with  a  thing  he 
expected  not,  yet  neither  then,  nor  in  any  the 
like  occasion,  cud  he  ever  fail  himself,  but  told 
them,  ^That  for  his  acting  in  those  days,  if 
he  had  erred,  it  was  the  mexperience  of  his 
age,  and  the  defe<it  of  his  judgment,  and  not  the 
malice  of  his  heart,  which  had  ever  prompted  him 
to  pursue  the  general  advantage  of  his  country 
more  than  his  own  ;  and  if  Uie  sacrifice  of  him 
might  conduce  to  the  public  peace  and  settlement, 
he  should  freely  submit  his  life  and  fortunes  to 
their  disposal :  that  the  vain  expense  of  liis  age, 
and  the  er^^t  debts  his  public  employments 
had  run  hun  into,  as  they  were  testimonies  that 
neither  avarice  nor  any  other  interest  had  carried 
him  on,  so  they  yielded  him  just  cause  to  repent 
that  he  ever  forsook  his  own  blessed  quiet  to  em* 
hark  in  such  a  troubled  sea,  where  he  had  made 
shipwreck  of  all  things  but  a  good  conscience  ;  and 
as  to  that  particular  action  of  the  kine,  he  desired 
them  to  believe  he  had  that  sense  of  it  that  be- 
fitted an  Englishman,  a  christian,  and  a  gentle- 
man." What  he  expressed  was  to  this  effect,  but 
so  very  handsomely  delivered,  that  it  generally 
took  the  whole  house  :  only  one  gentleman  stood 
up  and  said,  he  had  expressed  himself  as  one  that 
was  much  more  sorry  for  the  events  and  conse- 
quences, tlian  the  actions :  but  another  replied, 
uat  when  a  man's  words  might  admit  of  two 
interpretations,  it  befitted  gentlemen  always  to 
receive  that  which  might  be  most  favourable.  As 
soon  as  the  colonel  had  spoken,  he  retired  into  a 
room,  whore  Ingoldsby  was,  wiUi  his  eyes  yet  red, 
who  had  called  up  a  little  spite  to  succeed  his 
whinings,  and  embracing  Col.  Hutchinson,  <<0 
eolonel,"  said  he,  '*  did  I  ever  imagine  we  could 
be  brought  to  this  t  could  I  have  suspected  it, 
when  I  brought  them  Lambert  in  the  other  day  t 
This  sword  should  have  redeemed  us  from  being 
dealt  with  as  criminals  by  that  people,  for  whom 
we  had  so  gloriously  exposed  ourselves."  The 
colonel  told  him,  he  had  mreseen,  ever  since  those 
usurpers  thrust  out  the  Uwful  authority  of  the  land 
to  enthrone  themselves,  it  could  end  in  nothing  else ; 
but  the  integiitv  of  his  heart,  in  all  he  had  done, 
nude  him  as  cheerfully  ready  to  suffer  as  to  tri- 
umph in  a  good  cause.  The  result  of  the  house 
that  day  was  to  suspend  Col.  Hutchinson  and  the 
rest  from  sitting  in  the  house.    Monk,  alter  ail 


his  great  professions,  now  sat  still,  and  had  not 
one  word  to  interpose  for  any  person,  but  was  as 
forward  to  set  vengeance  on  foot  as  any  man. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson,  whom  to  keep  quiet,  her 
husband  had  hitherto  persuaded  that  no  man  would 
lose  or  suffer  by  this  cliaugo,  at  this  besinninz 
was  awakened,  and  saw  that  he  was  ambitious  m 
being  a  public  sacrifice,  and  tlierefore,  he^n  only 
in  her  whole  life,  resolved  to  disobey  him,  and  to 
improve  all  the  affection  he  had  to  her  for  his 
safety,  and  prevailed  with  him  to  retire  ;  for,  she 
said,  (die  would  not  live  to  see  him  a  prisoner. 
With  her  unquietness,  she  drove  him  out  of  her 
own  lodgings  into  the  custody  of  a  friend,  in  order 
to  his  further  retreat,  if  occasion  should  be,  and 
then  made  it  her  business  to  solicit  all  her  friends 
for  his  safety.  Meanwhile  in  the  house,  it  was 
first  resolved,  that  mercy  should  be  shown  to  some, 
and  exemplary  justice  to  others  ;  then  the  number 
was  defined,  and  voted  it  should  not  exceed  seven ; 
then,  upon  the  king's  own  solicitation,  that  his 
subjects  should  be  put  out  of  their  fears,  those 
seven  named  ;  and  after  that  a  proclamation  sent 
for  the  rest  to  come  in.  Col.  Hutchinson  not 
being  of  the  number  of  those  seven,  was  advised 
by  all  his  friends  to  surrender  himself,  in  order 
to  securing  his  estate,  and  he  was  very  earnest  to 
do  it,  when  Mrs.  Hutchinson  would  by  no  means 
hear  of  it :  but  being  exceedingly  ui^s[ed  by  his 
friends,  that  she  would  hereby  obstinately  lose  all 
their  estate,  she  would  not  yet  consent  the  colonel 
should  give  himself  into  custody,  and  she  had 
wrought  Iiim  to  a  strong  engagement,  that  he  would 
not  dispose  of  himseS'  without  her.  At  length 
beinff  accused  of  obstinacy,  in  not  giving  him  up, 
she  devised  a  way  to  try  the  house,  and  wrote  a 
letter  in  his  name  to  the  speaker,  to  urge  what 
might  be  in  his  favour,  and  to  let  him  know,  that 
by  reason  of  some  inconveuiency  it  might  be  to 
him,  he  desired  not  to  come  under  custody,  and 
yet  should  be  ready  to  appear  at  their  call,  and  if 
they  uitended  any  mercy  to  him,  he  begged  they 
would  beg^n  it  in  permitting  him  his  liberty  upon 
his  parole,  till  they  should  finally  determine  of 
him.  This  letter  she  conceived  would  try  the 
temper  of  the  house  ;  if  they  granted  this,  she  had 
her  end,  for  he  was  still  free  ;  if  they  denied  it, 
she  miffht  be  satisfied  in  kcepmg  him  from  sur- 
rendenng  himself. 

Having  contrived  and  written  this  letter,  before 
she  carried  it  to  the  colonel,  a  friend  came  to  her 
out  of  the  house,  near  which  her  lodgings  then 
were,  and  told  her  tliat  if  they  had  but  any  ground 
to  begin,  the  house  was  that  day  in  a  most  excel- 
lent temper  towards  her  husband  ;  whereupon  she 
wrote  her  husband's  name  to  Uie  letter,  and  ven- 
tured to  send  it  in,  being  used  sometimes  to  write 
the  letters  he  dictate^  and  her  character  not 
much  differing  from  his.  These  gentlemen  who 
were  moved  to  try  this  opportunity,  were  not  of 
the  friends  she  relied  on  ;  but  God,  to  show  that 
it  was  He,  not  they,  sent  two  common  friends,  who 
had  so  eood  success  tliat  the  letter  was  very  well 
received  ;  and  upon  that  occasion  all  of  all  parties 
spoke  so  kindly  and  effectually  for  him,  that  lie  had 
not  only  what  he  desired,  but  was  voted  to  be  free 
without  any  engagement,  and  his  punishment  only 
to  be  discharged  from  the  present  parliament,  and 
from  all  ofRce,  military  or  civil,  in  the  state  for 
eTer ;  and  upon  his  petition  of  thanks  for  this,  bit 
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estate  also  was  voted  to  be  free  from  all  mulcts 
and  coaiiscations.  Many  providential  circum- 
stances concurred  in  this  thing.  That  which  put 
the  house  into  so  good  a  humour  towards  the 
colonel  that  day,  was,  that  having  taken  the  busi- 
ness of  the  king's  trial  into  consideration,  certain 
committees  were  found  to  be  appointed,  to  order 
the  preparation  of  the  court,  the  chairs  and  cush- 
ions, and  otlier  formalities,  wherein  Col.  Hutchin- 
son had  nothing  to  do  ^  but  when  they  had  passed 
their  votes  for  his  absolute  discharge  and  came  to 
the  sitting  of  the  court,  he  was  found  not  to  have 
been  one  day  away.  A  rogue  that  had  been  one 
of  their  clerks  had  brought  in  all  tlieee  informa- 
tions ;  and  above  all,  poor  Mrs.  Hacker,  thinking 
to  save  her  husband,  had  brought  up  the  warrant 
for  execution,  with  all  their  hands  and  seals.t 

Sir  Allen  Apaley  too,  who,  with  all  the  kindest 
zeal  of  friendship  that  can  be  imagined,  endea- 
voured to  brins  off  the  colonel,  used  some  artifice 
in  engaging  fnends  for  Him.  There  was  a  young 
gentleman,  a  kinsman  of  liis,  who  thirstily  aspired 
after  preferment,  and  Sir  Allen  had  given  him 
hopes,  upon  his  effectual  endeavours  fon  the  colonel, 
to  introduce  him,  who  being  a  person  that  had 
understanding  enough,  made  no  conscience  of 
truth,  when  an  officious  lie  might  serve  his  turn. 
Tliis  man,  although  he  owed  his  life  to  the  colonel, 
and  had  a  thousand  obligations  to  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son's parents,  yet  not  for  their  sakes,  nor  for 
virtue,  nor  for  gratitude,  but  for  his  own  hopes, 
which  he  had  of  Sir  Allen  Apeley,  told  some  of  the 
leading  men  among  the  court  party,  that  it  was 
the  lung's  desire  to  have  favour  shown  to  the 
colonel;  whereupon  Mr.  Palmer,  since  Castle- 
maine,  was  the  first  man  that  spoke  for  the  colonel, 
whom  Finch  most  eloquently  seconded.  Then  Sir 
George  Booth  and  his  party  all  appeared  for  the 
colonel,  in  gratitude  for  his  civility  to  them.  For 
when  the  parliament  had  passed  by  tlie  rebellion 
of  Lambert  and  Fleetwood,  and  those  who  joined 
with  tliem,  and  would  not  make  their  offences 
capital,  he  had  told  the  house,  they  could  not 
without  great  partiality  punish  these,  and  had 
moved  mucli  in  their  favour.  Mr.  Pierreponty 
and  all  the  old  sage  parliament-men,  out  of  very 
hearty  kindness,  spoke  and  laboured  very  effec- 
tually to  bring  him  clear  ofl^ ;  and  there  was  not 
at  that  day  any  man  that  received  a  more  general 
testimony  of  love  and  good  esteem  of  all  parties 
than  he  did,  not  one  of  the  most  violent  hunters  of 
blood  opposing  favour,  and  divers  most  worthy 
persons  giving  a  true  and  honourable  testimony  of 
iiim.    Although  they  knew  his  principles  contrary 

•  In  Nelwn*i  trUl  of  Charles  L  it  appnuv.  that  on 
Friday,  Jan.  12.  when  a  oooimittee  waa  i^ipointed  for 
ordariof  the  trial,  and  many  minute  particulars  afrsed  to 
for  the  Duuucement  of  it.  Col.  Uutchinnon  was  absent, 
but  attended  most  other  days.  On  Jan.  iS.  however,  whsu 
the  sentence  waa  suggested,  he  waa  absent,  but  was  pre- 
sent at  the  signing,  and  himself  signed  the  warrant  for 
execution. 

t  To  those  who  have  not  read  or  not  remembered  the 
^trials  of  the  regicides,  it  may  be  useful  to  remark,  that 
CoL  Hacker  was  tried  for  superintending  the  execution  of 
the  king  in  his  military  ospacity,  for  which  it  seems  this 
warrant  wasexpected  to  proveasuflicient  JustUloatiMn.  and 
perliaps  it  ought  to  have  been  so  considered ;  but  it  is 
extraordinary  tliat  his  wife,  before  she  gave  up  an  inslni- 
ment  which  seemed  ao  preolona  to  those  who  were  sedUng 
revenge,  had  not  stipulated  for  her  huf  baod*i  pardon. 


to  theirs,  yet  thev  ho  justified  his  dear  and  apright 
carriage,  accordmg  to  his  own  persuasion,  as  was 
a  record  much  advancing  his  honour,  aud  saeh  as 
no*man  else  in  that  day  received.^ 

Yet  though  he  very  well  desened  it,  I  eaimol 
so  much  attribute  that  universal  eoncmrenoe  thai 
was  in  the  whole  house  to  express  esteem  of  him 
and  desire  to  save  him,  to  their  ju^woe  aud  gnti- 
tude,  as  to  an  over-ruling  power  of  Him  that  orden 
all  men's  hearts,  who  was  then  pleased  to  resenra 
his  servant,  even  by  the  good  and  true  teatimonj 
of  some  that  afterwards  hated  him  and  sought  his 
ruin,  for  the  perseverance  in  that  goodness  which 
then  forced  them  to  be  his  advocates ;  for  ersn 
the  worst  aud  basest  men  have  a  secret  oonvietloD 
of  worth  aud  virtue,  which  thev  never  dare  to 
persecute  in  its  own  name.     Tne  eokmel  being 
thus  discharged  the  house,  retired  to  a  remoter 
lodging  from  Westminster,  and  lay  very  private  ia 
the  town,  not  coming  into  any  company  of  cos 
sort  or  other,  waiting  till  the  act  of  oblivion  wen 
perfected,  to  go  down  again  into  the  coontry ;  bol 
when  the  act  came  to  be  passed  in  the  house,  tiMB 
the  Lord  Lexington  set  divers  friends  oo  w<Hrk  ia 
the  commons'  house  to  get  a  proviso  inserted,  thai 
the  Newarkers*  monev,  which  he  paid  into  the 
committee  of  Haberdasher's  Hall,  and  was  bj 
that  committee  paid  to  the  eoknel  for  hb  ps^, 
might,  with  all  the  use  of  it,  be  paid  o«t  of  the 
colonel's  estate.    He  forged  many  false  preCeness 
to  obtain  this ;  but  it  was  rejected  in  the  «*»"*mffn^ 
house,  and  the  bill  going  up  to  the  lords,  was 
passed  without  any  provisoes.    Only  the  gentle- 
men that  were  the  late  king's  judges,  and  decoyed 
to  surrender  themselves  to  cnstody  by  the  housed 
proclamation,  after  that  they  had  voted  only  sevoi 
to  suffer,  were  now  given  up  to  a  trial,  both  ibr 
their  lives  and  estates,  and  put  into  dose  prison, 
where  they  were  miserably  kept,  brought  shortij 
after  to  trial,  condemned,  all  their  estetes  oonlls- 
cated  and  taken  away,  themselves  kept  in  misnr 
able  bondage  under  that  inhuman  bloody  jailer 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  stifled  some  of 
them  to  death  for  want  of  air ;  and  when  they  had 
not  one  penny,  but  what  was  given  them  to  Ibed 
themselves  and  their  families,  exacted  abominahls 
rates  for  bare  unfurnished  prisons  ;  of  some  Ibrty 
pounds  for  one   miserable   chamber,  of  othets 
double,  besides  undue  and  unjust  fees,  which  their 
poor  wives  were  forced  to  beg  and  engage  their 
jointures  and  nmke  miserable  shifts  for :  and  yet 
this  rogue  had  all  this  while  three  poonds  a  week 
paid  out  of  the  exchequer  for  evexy  one  of  them. 
At  last  when  this  would  not  kiU  them  fast  enoa^^ 
and  when  some  alms  were  thus  privately  stolen  in 
to  them,  they  were  sent  away  to  remote  and  dimal   | 
isUnds,  where  relief  could  not  reach  them,  nor    ~ 
any  of  their  relations  take  care  of  them  ;  in  this  a 
thousand  times  more  miserable  than  those  that 
died,  who  were  thereby  prevented  from  the 
infamy  and  remorse  whioh  hope  of  life  and 
made  th<*se  poor  men  bring  upon  themselves,  hy 
base  and  false  recantations  of  theu:  own  judgmenL 
against  their  oonsdences;  which  they  wounded 
for  no  advantage,  but  lived  ever  after  in  misery 
themselvesjaugmented  by  seeing  the  misery  of  thsir 

t  Mr.'  Lassels  (probaUy  Laaoellea)  enjoyed  axaotly  i 
similar  exemption ;  the  peculiar  reasans  for  it  are  aol 
sooorately  known,  but  it  is  nakund  to  aapposs  they 
similar. 
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wretched  funilies,  and  in  the  daily  apprehension 
of  dflAth,  which,  without  any  more  formality,  they 
are  to  expect  whenever  the  tyrant  gives  the  word. 
And  these  are  the  "  tender  mercibs  qfthe  wicked!** 
Among  which  I  cannot  forget  one  pasaage  that  I 
■aw.  Monk  and  hia  wife,  before  ihey  were  moved 
to  the  Tower,  while  they  were  yet  priBoners  at  Lam- 
both  Hooae,  came  one  evening  to  the  garden  and 
cai»ed  them  to  be  brought  down,  only  to  stare  at 
them.  Which  was  such  a  barbaxism  for  that  man, 
who  had  bettayed  so  many  poor  men  to  death  and 
luuery  that  never  hurt -him,  but  had  honoured  him, 
lod  trusted  their  lives  and  interest  with  him, 
to  elnt  bis  bloody  eyes  with  beholding  them  in 
tbeur  bondage,  as  no  story  can  parallel  the  inhu- 
manity of. 

CoL  Scroop,  who  had  been  cleared  by  vote  as 
the  ookmel  was,  was  afterwards  rased  out  for 
Aothing,  and  had  the  honour  to  die  a  noble  martyr. 
Athottgh  the  colonel  was  cleared  both  for  life 
and  estate  in  the  house  of  commons,  yet  he  not 
answering  the  court  expectations  in  public  recan- 
tations and  dissembled  repentance,  and  applause 
Ckf  their  cruelty  to  his  fellows,  the  chancellor  was 
emellv  exasperated  against  him,  and  there  were 
wtery  high  endeavours  to  have  rased  him  out  of 
the  act  of  oblivion.    But  then  Sir  Allen  Apsley 
•oUeited  all  his  friends,  as  it  had  been  for  his  own 
lilby  and  divers  honourable  persons  drew  up  a 
oeriifieate,  with  all  the  advantage  they  could,  to 
proeore  him  favour  ;  who  in  all  things  that  were 
not  against  the  interest  of  the  state  had  ever 
pUied  and  protected  them  in  their  distresses.  The 
OMintess  of  Rochester  wrote  a  verv  effectual  letter 
%o  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  making  her  request 
that  the  favour  to  him  might  be  confirmed  as  an 
obligation  to  her,  to  quit  some  that  she,  and  as 
■be  supposed,  her  lord  had  received  from  him. 
This  letter  was  read  in  the  house,  and  Sir  Allen 
Apslcnr's  candidate  for  preferment  again  made  no 
conscience  of  deceiving  several  lords,  that  the 
preserving  of  the  colonel  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  lung  and  the  chancellor,  who  he  now  knew 
bated  his  life.    Many  lords  also  of  the  colonel*s 
relations  and  acquaintance,  out  of  kindness  and 
■ratitude  (for  there  was  not  one  of  them  whom 
he  had  not  in  his  day  more  or  less  obliged),  used 
very  hearty  endeavours  for  him.    Yet  Sir  Allen 
Apsley's  interest  and  most  fervent  endeavours  for 
lum,  was  that  which  only  turned  the  scales,  and  the 
colonel  was  not  excepted  in  the  act  of  oblivion  to 
anyUiing  but  offices. 

The  provisoes  to  the  act  of  oblivion  were  all  cut 
off,and  it  was  determined  that  those  things  should 
pass  in  particular  acts  ;  when  the  Lord  Lexington 
got  one  for  that  Newark  money  to  be  repaid  out 
of  the  colonel's  estate,  with  all  the  interest  for 
fourteen  years.  This  act  was  committed,  and  the 
colonel  had  counsel  to  plead  against  it,  and  the 
Marquis  I>orchester*  having  the  chair,  was  won- 

«  The  Mine  whom,  when  Vitoount  Newark.  CoL  Hutcdi- 
ineon  leacued  from  the  violenoe  of  the  oountrymen  at 
Mottisgfaam ;  to  whom  afterwards  the  colonel  made,  at 
the  reqoaitof  her  friends,  the  offer  of  the  hand  and  fortune 
cf  Lady  Anne  Somerset,  and  who  wo  handsomely  now 
ftTinoea  his  candour  end  gratitude.  His  character  is  well 
contrasted  with  that  of  Lord  Lexington,  who  in  the  first 
place  obtained  a  peerage  for  the  sacrifice  of  this  very 
money :  next  refused  payment  of  it  to  the  Newarlcers,  of 
whom  he  bad  borrowed  it ;  then,  upon  being  compelled  to 
pay  it,  procured  easy  terms  by  the  colonel's  Interfer- 


derfully  civil  to  the  colonel.  The  adverse  counse* 
having  been  men  that  practised  under  the  parlia- 
ment, thought  they  could  no  way  ingratiate  them- 
selves so  well  as  by  making  invectives  against 
those  they  formerly  clawed  with,  and  when,  quite 
beside  their  matter,  they  fell  into  railings  against 
the  injustice  of  the  former  times,  and  scandals  of 
the  colonel,  the  marquis  checked  them  severelv, 
and  bade  them  mind  their  cause  :  but  Mr.  Finch, 
one  of  the  colonel's  counsel,  after  a  lawyer  had 
made  a  long  raUing  speech,  which  held  tliem  a 
tedious  while,  he  replying ;  <*  My  lord,**  said  he, 
*<this  gentleman  hath  tMLcn  up  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  tell  your  lordship  how  unjust  that  parlia- 
ment was,  how  their  committees  perverted  judg- 
ment and  right,  which  he  sets  forth  with  all  ma 
power  of  language  to  make  them  odious,  and  in 
conclusion  would  persuade  your  lordship  therefore 
to  do  the  same  thmgs.*'  After  the  hearing  at  the 
committee,  a  report  was  made  so  favourable  for 
the  colonel  that  the  bill  was  cast  aside,  and  the 
house  being  then  ready  to  adjourn,  most  of  the 
colonel's  friends  went  out  of  town,  which  opportu- 
nity Lexington  taking  notice  of,  the  verv  last  day 
in  a  huddle  got  the  bill  passed  the  lords  house.f 

Then  the  colonel  went  down  into  the  country, 
and  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  and  change  his 
family,  which  were  many  of  them  people  he  took 
in  for  charity,  when  they  could  no-where  else  be 
received,  and  they  had  been  more  humble  and 
dutiful  while  they  were  under  hatches,  but  now 
might  find  better  preferments,  and  were  not  to  be 
confided  in ;  yet  he  dismissed  not  any  of  them 
without  bountiful  rewards,  and  such  kind  dismis- 
sions as  none  but  that  false  generation  would  not 
have  been  obliged  by.  But  some  of  them  soon 
after  betrayed  him  as  much  as  was  in  their  power, 
whose  prudence  had  so  lived  with  them,  that  they 
knew  nothing  that  could  hurt  his  person. 

When  the  colonel  saw  how  the  other  poor  gen- 
tlemen were  trepanned  that  were  brought  in  by 
proclamation,  and  how  the  whole  cause  itself  from 
the  beginning  to  the  ending,  was  betraye«l  i  jid 
condemned,  notwithstanding  that  he  himself,  bv  a 
wonderful  over-ruling  providence  of  God,  in  that 
day  was  preserved ;  yet  he  looked  upon  himself  as 
Judged  in  their  judgment,  and  executed  in  their 
execution ;  and  although  he  was  most  thankful  to 
Godf  yet  he  was  not  very  well  satisfied  in  himself 
for  accepting  the  deliverance.  His  wife,  who 
thought  she  had  never  deserved  so  well  of  him^ 
as  in  the  endeavours  and  labours  she  exercised  to 
bring  him  off,  never  displeased  him  more  in  her 
life,  and  had  much  ado  to  persuade  him  to  be  con- 
tented with  his  deliverance ;  which,  as  it  was  emi- 
nently wrought  by  God,  he  acknowledged  it  with 
thankfulness ;  but  while  he  saw  others  suffer,  he 
suffered  with  them  in  his  mind,  and,  had  not  his 
wife  persuaded  him,  had  offered  himself  a  volun- 
tary sacrifice,  but  being  by  her  convinced  that 
God's  eminent  appearance  seemed  to  have  singled 
him  out  for  preservation,  he  with  thanks  acquiesced 
in  that  thing ;  and  further  remembering  that  he 
was  but  young  at  that  time  when  he  entered  into 

ence;  and  now  attempts  to  plunder  his  benefactor  of  the 
whole. 

t  The  practice  of  parliament  at  thai  time  must  have 
differed  from  what  it  now  is,  for  such  a  bill  to  originate 
in  the  house  of  lords:  we  shall  prtisently  see  it  miacavry 
in  the  commons. 
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this  engaf^oment,  and  that  many  who  had  pi-eached 
and  led  the  poople  into  it,  and  uf  that  parliament, 
who  had  declanMl  it  to  be  treason  not  to  advance 
and  promote  that  caunc,  were  all  now  apostatiaed, 
and  aft  much  preached  againnt  it,  and  called  it  rebel- 
lion and  muixler,  and  Rat  on  the  tribunal  to  judge 
it ;  he  again  reflected  aeriously  upon  all  that  was 
pifft,  and  begged  humbly  of  God  to  enlighten  him 
and  show  hhn  his  sin,  if  ignorance  or  misunder- 
standing had  led  him  into  error ;  but  the  more  he 
examined  the  cause  from  the  first,  the  more  he 
l)ecame  conflrmed  in  it,  and  from  that  time  set 
himself  to  a  more  diligent  study  of  the  scriptures, 
whereby  he  attained  confirmation  in  many  princi- 
ples he  had  before,  and  daily  greater  enlightenings 
concerning  the  free  grace  and  love  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  spiritual  worship  under  the  gospel, 
and  the  gospel  liberty,  which  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  wills  and  ordinances  of  men  in  the 
service  of  God.  This  made  him  rejoice  in  all  he 
had  done  in  the  Lord's  cause,  and  he  would  often 
■ay,  the  Lord  had  not  thus  eminently  preserved 
him  for  nothing,  but  that  he  was  yet  kept  for 
some  eminent  service  or  sufforitig  in  this  cause ; 
although  having  been  freely  pardoned  by  tlie  pre- 
sent powers,  he  resolved  not  to  do  anything  against 
the  king,  but  thought  himsc^lf  obligeil  to  sit  still 
and  wiHh  his  ]>rosp(>rity  in  all  things  that  were 
not  destructive  to  tlie  interest  of  Christ  and  his 
meml>ers  on  eartli ;  yet  as  he  could  not  wish  well 
to  any  ill  way,  so  he  believed  that  God  had  set 
him  aside,  and  tluit  therefore  he  ought  to  mourn 
in  silence  and  retiredness,  while  he  lay  under  this 
obligation. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  home  but  a  pursuivant 
from  the  council  wu»  sent  to  fetch  him  from  his 
house  at  Owthorpe,  who  carried  him  to  the  at- 
torney-general. He,  with  all  preparatory  insinua- 
tions, how  much  he  would  expn>ss  his  gratitude  to 
the  king  and  his  rc|>entance  for  his  error,  if  he 
would  now  d(.*al  ingenuously  in  bearing  testimony 
to  what  he  should  be  examined,  sifted  him  very 
thoroughly ;  but  the  colonel,  who  was  piqued  at 
heart  that  they  should  thus  use  him,  to  reser%'e 
him  with  an  imagiiuition  tliat  he  would  serve  their 
turns  in  witnessing  to  the  destruction  of  the  Y«8t, 
composed  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  and  resolved 
upon  another  testimony  tluin  they  expected,  if 
they  had  called  him  to  any.  But  the  attorney- 
general  was  so  ill  satisfied  with  his  private  ex- 
aminati«^n  that  he  would  not  venture  a  public  one. 
He  dealt  with  him  with  all  the  art  and  flatteries 
that  could  be,  to  make  him  but  appear,  in  the 
least  thing,  to  have  deserted  his  own  and  embraced 
tl  e  king's  party  ;  and  he  brought  the  warrant  of 
execution  to  the  colonel,  and  would  fain  have  per- 
suaded him  to  own  some  of  the  hand5i,and  to  have 
imparted  some  circumstances  of  the  sealing,  be- 
cause himself  was  present.  But  the  colonel  an- 
swered him,  that  in  a  business  transacted  so  many 
years  ago,  wherein  life  was  concerned,  he  dur^ 
not  bear  a  testimony,  having  at  that  time  been  so 
little  an  observer,  that  he  could  not  remember  the 
least  tittle  of  tluU  most  eminent  circumstance,  of 
Cromwell's  forcing  Col.  Tngoldsby  to  set  to  his 
unwilling  hand,  which,  if  his  life  had  depended  on 
that  circumstance,  he  could  not  have  affirmed. 
'<  And  then.  Sir,"  said  he,  <<  if  I  have  lost  so  great 
a  thing  as  Uiat,  it  cannot  be  expected  less  eminent 
passages  remain  vi-ith  me.'*     Then  being  shown 


the  gentlemen's  hands,  he  told  him  he 
well  acTjuainted  with  tliem,  as  having  nerer  had 
commerce  with  the  most  of  them  by  letters ; 
those  he  could  own,  he  could  only  say  tliey 
bled  the  writings  which  he  was  ac<iuainted  ^nm, 
among  these  he  only  picked  out  Croniweirs,  Ira- 
ton's,  and  my  Lord  Grey's.  The  attorney-senermly 
ver^'  ill  satisfied  with  his  private  cxaminatioB, 
dismissed  him ;  yet  was  he  served  with  a  writ  to 
appear  in  the  court  the  next  day.  I'he  colonel 
had  been  told  that,  when  they  were  in  dint  if 
for  witnesses  to  make  up  their  formality^  GoL 
Ingoldsby  had  put  tliem  upons  ending  for  hta^ 
which  made  him  give  that  instance  to  the  attorney. 
The  next  day  the  court  sat,  and  the  colonel  wm 
fetched  in  and  made  to  pass  before  the  priaoner^ 
faces,  but  examined  to  nothing ;  which  he  puneh 
waittni  for,  for  the  sight  of  the  prisonerB,  with 
whom  he  believed  himself  to  stand  at  the  bar, 
and  the  sight  of  the  judges,  among  whom  waa 
that  vUe  traitnr  who  had  sold  the  men  that 
trusted  hun ;  and  he  that  openly  said  he  abhorrtd 
the  word  aecommodntion,  when  moderate  men 
would  luive  prevented  the  war ;  and  the  eolooelli 
own  dear  frietid,  who  had  wished  damnation  to 
his  soul  if  he  ever  suffered  penny  of  any  niaa^ 
estate,  or  hair  of  any  man's  head,  to  be  touehed  ; 
the  sight  of  these  *  had  so  provoked  his  spirit 
that,  if  he  had  been  called  to  speak,  he  was  re- 
solved to  have  borne  testimony  to  the  eaotie  and 
against  the  court ;  but  they  asking  him  nothing*, 
he  went  to  his  lodging,  and  so  out  of  town,  aM 
would  not  come  any  more  into  their  court,  but 
sent  the  attorney-general  word  he  could  witnees 
nothing,  and  was  sick  with  being  kept  in  the 
crowd  and  the  press,  and  therefore  deaured  to  he 
excused  from  coming  any  more  thither.  The  at- 
torney nuule  a  veir  malicious  report  of  him  to 
the  chancellor  and  the  king,  insomuch  as  his  mia 
was  then  determined,  and  only  opportunity  watdied 
to  eflToct  it. 

When  Sir  A.  Apsley  came  to  the  chancellor,  be 
was  in  a  great  rage  and  ]iassion,  and  fell  upon  him 
with  much  vehemence.  *<  O  Nail,"  said  he,  **  what 
have  you  done  I  you  have  saved  a  nuui  that  woold 
l>e  ready,  if  he  had  opportunity,  to  mischief  na  as 
much  as  ever  he  did."  Sir  Allen  was  forced  lo 
st4»p  his  mouth,  and  tell  him,  that  he  believed  his 
brother  a  less  dangerous  person  than  those  he  had 
brought  into  the  king's  council,  meaning  Maynard 
and  Glynnef ;  but  the  truth  is,  from  that  time  all 
kindness  that  any  one  expressed  to  the  colonel  waa 
ill  resented,  and  the  Countess  of  Rochester  was 
also  severely  rebuked  for  having  appeared  so  land 
to  the  colonel. 

When  the  parliament  sat  again,  the  colonel  sent 
up  his  wife  to  solicit  his  business  in  the  house, 
that  the  Lord  Lexington's  bill  might  not  pass  the 
lower  house.  At  her  first  coming  to  town  a  par- 
liament-man, a  creature  of  Worcester-house,  bemg 


•  Mi»nk,  A»hloy  Cooper,  and  HoIUb.  Dnes  not  ( 
feel  hit  indignation  roused  at  thlt  wanton  oatrsfcs 
decency?  Perhaps  Col.  Hutchinson's  appearance  In 
may  have  been  misonnstnied  by  many,  as  they  might  to 
Ignorant  that  It  was  involuntary,  and  no  one  but  himssif 
could  know  thttt  he  meant  to  giv«  «vSdenoe  vmtnaj  t» 
what  was  destred  of  him. 

t  Mnynard  and  Olynne  had  chimed  In  not  only  with  the 
parliament  but  with  (Cromwell,  undor  whom  both 
offices.  The  chancellor  will  bersafter  tnd  tham 
faunatas— In  pushing  th«  affair  of  his  urniifinn  and 
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fn  hifl  coach,  she  out  of  hera  called  to  him,  who 

wan  lier  kiimnui,  and  desired  his  vigil&ncy  to  pre- 

Tent  her  injury.    *<  1  could  wish,*'  aaid  he,  *^  it 

had  been  finished  fauit  time,  for  your  husband  hath 

htfelT  ao  ill-behaved  himself,  that  it  will  pass  asainst 

him.      She  answered,  ^  I  pray  let  my  friends'  but 

do  their  endearours  for  me,  and  then  let  it  be  as 

God  will."    He  smilmg  at  her,  repUed,  **  It  is  not 

nam  as  God  wsUl,  but  as  we  will"    However  riie, 

notwithstanding    many    other    discouragements, 

waited  upon  the  business  every  day,  when  her 

adTeraaries   as   diligently  solicited  against  her. 

One  day  a  friend  came  out  of  the  house,  and  told 

her  that  they  were  that  day  so  engaged  that  she 

niigfat  go  home  and  rest  secure  nothing  would  be 

done,  and  that  day  most  of  her  friends  were  away, 

and  her  oppoaites  took  this  opportunity  to  bring 

it  into  the  house,  which  was  now  much  alienated, 

especially  all  the  court  party,  from  the  colonel ; 

bvt  God,  to  show  that  not  friends,  nor  diligence, 

preserved  our  estates,  stirred  up  the  hearts  of 

atrancen  to  do  us  justice,  and  the  bill  was  thrown 

out  when  we  had  scarce  one  of  these  friends  we 

Veiled  on  in  the  house. 

Presently  after  Mrs.  Hutchinson  came  to  town, 
^  kinsman  of  hers,  fallen  into  the  wicked  counsels 
oat  the  eourt,  came  to  visit  her  one  evening,  and 
liad  been  so  freely  drinking  as  to  unlock  his  iKMom, 
"^vhen  he  told  her  that  tlra  king  had  been  bitely 
auDong  them  where  he  was,  and  told  them  that 
Uey  had  saved  a  man,  meaning  Col.  Hutchinson, 
'^rlio  would  do  the  same  thing  for  him  he  did  for 
Ilia  father,  for  he  was  still  unchanged  in  his  prin- 
^plea,  and  readier  to  protect  tlum  accuse  any  of 
Ilia  associates,  and  would  not  discover  any  counsels 
«>r  designs,  or  any  party)  thoueh  he  were  known 
to  have  hated  them.    Then  Uiis  gentleman  told 
lier  bow  contemptuous  a  carriage  it  was,  that  he 
'vonld  not  own  one  but  dead  hands,  and  how  they 
^rere  resolved  his  pardon  should  never  pass  the 
•eal,  and  what  a  desperate  condition  he  was  re- 
duced to.    Having  thus  affrighted  her,  then,  to 
draw  her  in  by  examples,  he  told  her  how  the 
late  statesmen's  wives  came  and  offered  them  all 
tlie  informations  they  had  gathered  from  their 
Inisfaands,  and  how  she  could  not  but  know  more 
than  any  of  tliem ;  and  if  yet  she  would  impart 
anything  that  might  show  her  gratitude,  she  might 
redeem  her  fiunily  from  ruin;  and  then  parti- 
enlariy  told  her  how  her  husband  had  been  inti- 
mate with  Vane,  Pierrepont,  and  St.  John,  whose 
eounsels  they  knew  how  far  they  had  gone  in  this 
matter,  and  that  if  slie  would  prevent  others  in 
tlie  declaring  of  them,  she  might  much  advantage 
herself.    But  she  told  him,  she  perceived  any 
safety  one  could  buy  of  them  was  not  worth  the 
price  of  honour  and  conscience;  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  state  managements,  or  if  she  did,  she 
would  not  establish  herself  upon  any  man's  blood 
and  ruin.    Then  he  employed  all  his  wit  to  cir- 
enrnvent  her  in  discourse,  to  have  gotten  something 
oat  of  her  concerning  some  persons  thev  aimed  at, 
which  if  he  could,  1  believe  would  have  been 
heneftdal  to  him ;  but  she  discerned  his  drift,  and 
aeomed  to  become  an  informer,  and  made  him 
beUere  ahe  was  ignorant,  though  she  could  have 
enlightened  him  in  the  thing  he  sought  for ;  which 
tliey  are  now  never  likely  to  know  much  of,  it 
being  locked  up  in   the  grave,  and   they  Uiat 
anmve  not  knowing  that  their  secrets  are  re- 


moved into  another  cabinet.*  After  all,  natural 
affection  working  at  that  time  with  the  gentleman, 
he  ill  great  kindness  advised  her  that  her  husband 
should  leave  England.  She  told  him  be  could  not 
conveniently,  and  the  act  of  oblivion  being  passed, 
she  knew  not  why  he  should  fear,  who  was  re- 
solved to  do  nothing  that  might  forfeit  the  grace 
he  liad  found.  But  he  told  l^r  it  was  deteiuiined 
that,  if  tliere  were  the  least  pretence  in  the  world, 
the  colonel  should  be  imprisoned,  and  never  be 
left  loose  again ;  which  warning,  though  others  of 
his  friends  said  it  was  but  an  effect  of  his  wine, 
the  consequence  proved  it  but  too  true. 

She  advertised  the  colonel  and  persuaded  him, 
being  also  advised  to  the  same  by  other  friends^ 
to  go  out  of  England,  but  he  would  not :  he  said 
this  was  tlie  place  where  Grod  had  set  him,  and 
protected  him  hitherto,  and  it  would  be  in  him  an 
ungrateful  distrust  of  God  to  forsake  it.  At  this 
time  he  would  have  sold  part  of  his  estate  to  pay 
his  debts,  but  the  purchasers  scrupled,  desiring  to 
see  his  pardon,  which  he  not  having,  was  fain  to 
break  off  the  treaty ;  and  though  all  the  friends 

*  Any  who  are  delighted  with  the  discovery  of  s  secret 
will  be  dinppointed  that  Mra.  Hutchinaon  did  not  even 
here  reveal  hera,  but  resisted  the  bewitching  vanity  of 
abowing  the  confidence  that  liad  been  r^xised  in  her,  by 
betraying  it.  8he  might,  perhaps,  with  gieat  propriety, 
think  it  not  prudent  to  commit  it  to  writing,  though  it 
waa  to  be  read  only  by  her  own  family.— Of  the  perauna 
here  named.  Sir  H.  Vane,  it  is  well  known,  was  sacrificed 
to  the  manes  of  Lord  Strafford,  whose  attainder  he  was 
supposed  in  a  great  measure  to  have  procured  :  but  there 
seems  not  to  have  been  any  pretenoe  for  excepting  him 
out  of  the  amnesty  -  He  viewed  his  fate,  and  the  king 
who  aentenced  him  to  It,  with  equal  oootempt;  and  the 
passage  before  us  Is  a  proof  of  the  fidelity  he  maintained 
towards  his  associates.— St.  John  was  excluded  from  all 
offices ;  but  Pierrepont  escaped  untoudied  in  all  reqwcta* 
and  represented  the  county  of  Nottingham  in  the  short 
parliament  which  restored  tlie  king,  but  appeara  not  to 
have  been  re^hosen  in  that  which  succeeded  it.  That  be 
who  wait  so  deejAjf  engaptd  should  have  come  off  so  well, 
is  matter  of  wonder,  and  the  more  so  when  we  tain  into 
consideration  tlie  following  particulara. 

The  Ingenious  writer  of  the  critique  of  this  work  In  the 
Annual  Review,  conjectures  that  the  secret  which  this 
friend  of  Bira.  Hutchinson  endeavoured  to  extort  from  her 
was.  the  name  of  that  eontiderahle  person  who  had /ttrms4 
the  design  qf  aetUing  the  state  under  Richard  Cromwell,  as 
mentioned  in  p  111 :  this  is  highly  probable,  and  still 
more  so  that  this  person  waa  Mr.  William  Pierrepont,  and 
that  the  royalists  aimed  peculiarly  at  his  diisliytiuu,  as 
will  appear  from  many  passages  that  are  to  bs  found  la 
the  third  volume  of  Clarendon's  State  I'ftpera.  la  uoe 
part  tha  good-will  of  Pierrepont  to  Richard  Cromwell  and 
Richard's  respect  for  him  are  spoken  of :  in  another  Hyde 
instructs  his  spies  to  **  gain  Thurloe,  whom  he  thinks  con* 
siderable,  and  he  would  gain  St.  Juhn  and  Pierrepont,'* 
adding  aignlficantly,  '*  they  have  manifested  that  they 
have  no  inveterate  oljeotlon  to  a  sin^  person,  and  the 
right  heir  is  the  person."  In  another  place  It  la  aaid  bjT 
one  of  the  aples  that  <*  St.  John,  Pierrepont,  and  Thurlos, 
continue  to  oabal  and  preas  the  general  (Monk) ;  three  Mick 
evil  beasts  do  not  exist.**  But  when  Pierrepont  is  re- 
ported to  be  ill,  the  most  eager  wishes  are  expresasd  for 
his  death.  No  doubt  but  the  virtuous  ministers  of  Charlea 
11.  dreaded  his  abilities  and  Integrity  as  they  coveted  hia 
property :  but  supported  by  such  connexions  as  he  waa, 
they  could  not  venture  to  attack  him  without  acnne  clear 
and  strong  information  against  him-  That  theee  harpies 
were  disappointed  in  their  project  of  extinguislilng  this 
eminent  pHtriot  and  his  family,  and  pouncing  on  thidr 
poHsewlons,  may  tiien  most  likely  be  attributed  to  IIm 
coustimey  and  dtacretion  of  Mra.  Iluiohlnaon. 
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he  had  laboured  it,  the  chancellor  utterly  refuAed 
it.  There  was  a  thousand  poundu  offered  to  one 
to  procure  it,  but  it  was  tncd  several  times  and 
would  not  pass,  by  reason  of  which  he  was  pre- 
vented of  the  opportunity  then  to  settle  his  estate; 
yei  a  year  after,  a  little  solicitor  sliuffled  it  in 
among  many  others,  and  manajged  it  so  dexterously 
that  it  passed  all  the  seals.  The  colonel's  estate 
being  in  mortgage  with  a  peevish  alderman,  who 
had  a  design  upon  it,  to  have  bought  it  for  little  or 
nothing,  he  had  a  great  trouble  with  him ;  for  hav- 
ing procured  him  his  money,  he  would  not  assign  the 
mortgage,  and  the  others  would  not  lend  the  money 
without  assignment  from  him,  so  that  it  put  the 
colonel  to  many  inconveniences  and  great  expense. 

This  parliament  being  risen,  another  was  called 
by  the  king's  writ,  wherein  Uie  act  of  oblivion 
was  again  confirmed,  not  without  some  canvassing 
and  opposition  ;  and  here  again  another  act  about 
that  money  of  the  Lord  Lexington's  was  prepared 
and  twice  read  in  the  house,  through  divers 
abominable  untruths  which  they  had  forged  and 
possessed  the  members  withal.  The  colonel  him- 
self solicited  his  own  defence,  and  had  all  the 
injustice  and  foul  play  imaginable  at  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  it,  and  it  was  so 
desperate  that  all  his  friends  persuaded  him  to 
compound  it ;  but  he  would  not,  though  his  ene- 
mies offered  it,  but  said,  he  would  either  be  cleared 
by  a  just,  or  ruined  by  an  unjust  sentence,  and, 
pursumg  it  with  his  usual  aUcrity  and  vigour  in 
all  things,  he  at  last  removed  that  prepossession 
that  some  of  the  gentlemen  had  against  him,  and 
clearing  himself  to  some  that  were  most  violent, 
it  pleased  God  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  house  at 
last  to  do  him  justice,  and  to  throw  out  the  bill 
for  evermore,  which  was  a  great  mercy  to  him 
and  his  family,  for  it  was  to  have  thrown  him  out 
of  posseiision  of  all  the  estates  he  had,  and  to  have 
put  them  into  his  enemies'  hands  till  they  had 
satisfied  themselves ;  but  the  defendine  himself 
was  very  chargeable  to  him,  and  not  omy  so,  but 
this  rumour  of  trouble  up^n  his  estate,  and  the 
brags  of  his  enemies,  and  the  cloud  he  lay  under, 
hindered  him  both  from  letting  and  selling,  and 
improving  his  estate,  so  tliat  it  very  much  aug- 
mented his  debt. 

Before  this  time,  in  December  1660,  Capt 
Cooper  sent  one  Broughton,  a  lieutenant,  and 
Andvew%  a  comet,  with  a  company  of  soldiers, 
who  plimdered  his  house  at  Owthorpe,  while  he 
was  ahsent,  of  all  the  weapons  they  found  in  it,  to 
his  verv  wearing-swords,  and  his  own  armour  for 
himself  although  at  that  time  there  was  no  pro- 
hibition of  any  person  whatsoever  to  have  or  wear 
arms.  The  colonel  was  not  tlien  at  home,  and 
the  arms  were  laid  up  in  a  clo5«et  within  his 
chamber,  where  they  searched,  and  all  the  house 
over,  to  see  if  they  could  luhvo  found  plate  or 
anything  else,  but  when  they  could  not,  they 
carried  these  away,  which  one  of  his  servants, 
whom  he  had  dismissed  with  a  good  reward,  be- 
trayed to  them.  His  eldest  son  went  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Newcastle,  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county, 
and  complained  of  the  violence  of  the  soldiers, 
and  my  lord  gave  him  an  order  to  have  the 
swords  and  otlier  things  back,  and  some  pistols 
which  were  the  Lord  Biron's,  but  Mr.  Cooper  con- 
temned my  lord's  order,  and  would  not  obey  it. 
The  arms  were  worth  near  jf  100. 


Also  an  order  came  down  from  the  secretary, 
commanding  certain  pictures  and  other  things  toe 
colonel  had  bought  out  of  the  late  king's  ooUee- 
tion,  which  had  cost  him  in  ready  money  betwoen 
j^lOOOand  iri500  and  were  of  more  value,  and 
tliese,  notwithstanding  the  act  of  oblivkm,  wese 
all  taken  from  him. 

After  these  troubles  were  over  from  without, 
the  colonel  lived  with  all  imaginable  retiredneas 
at  home,  and,  because  his  active  spirit  could  noi 
be  idle  nor  very  sordidly  employed,  took  up  bis 
time  in  opening  springs,  and  planting  treea^  and 
dressing  his  plantations;  and  these  were  hia 
recreations,  wherein  he  relieved  many  poor  la- 
bourers when  thev  wanted  work,  which  waa  a 
very  comfortable  <^arity  to  them  and  their  faiai- 
liee :  with  these  he  would  entertain  himself,  giving 
them  much  enooumgement  iu  their  honest  lamHu% 
so  that  they  delighted  to  be  employed  by  him. 
His  business  was  serious  revolving  the  law  flf 
God,  wherein  he  laboured  to  instmct  his  duldren 
and  servants,  and  enjoyed  himself  with  mncfa 
patience  and  comfort,  not  envying  the  gloiiea  and 
nonours  of  the  court,  nor  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked;  but  only  grieved  that  the  straitnesa  of 
his  own  revenues  would  not  supply  his  huge  heait 
to  the  poor  people  in  affliction.  Some  Uttle 
troubles  he  had  in  his  own  house.  His  son,  un- 
known to  him,  married  a  very  worthy  person,* 
with  the  manner  of  which  he  was  so  diseontented 
that  he  once  resolved  to  have  banished  them 
for  ever,  but  his  good-nature  was  soon  over- 
come, and  he  received  them  into  hia  bosom, 
and  for  the  short  time  he  enjoyed  her  had  no 
leas  love  for  her  than  for  any  of  his  own  ohil- 
dren.  And  indeed  she  was  worthy  of  it,  apply- 
ing herself  with  such  humble  dtttifulness  and 
kindness  to  repair  her  fault,  and  to  please 
him  in  all  the  things  he  delighted  in,  that  he 
was  ravished  with  the  joy  of  her,  who  loved  the 
place  not  as  his  own  wife  did,  only  because  she 
was  pUeed  in  it,  but  with  a  natural  aiSection,  whieh 
encouraged  him  in  all  tlie  pains  he  took  to  adorn 
it,  when  he  had  one  to  leave  it  to  that  wouU 
esteem  it.  She  waa  besides  naturaliaed  into  his 
house  and  interests,  as  if  she  had  had  no  other 
regard  in  the  world ;  she  was  pious  and  cheeflul, 
liberal  and  thrifty,  complaisant  and  kind  to  all  tba 
family ;  and  the  freest  from  humour  of  any  womaUy 
loving  home,  without  melancholy  or  sullenneaa, 
observant  of  her  father  and  mother,  not  with 
regret,  but  with  delight,  and  the  most  submisave 
affectionate  wife  that  ever  was :  but  she,  and  ail 
the  joy  of  her  sweet,  saint-like  conversation,  endsd 
in  a  lamented  grave,  about  a  year  after  hor 
marriage,  when  she  died  in  childbirth,  and  lett  tba 
sweetest  babe  behind  her  that  ever  wta  beheld, 
whose  face  promised  all  it«i  mother's  gract'Si,  but 
death,  within  eight  weeks  after  her  birtn,RiViBbed 
this  sweet  blossom,  whose  £kU  opened  the  btth 
wounds  of  sorrow  for  her  motlier,  thus  doubly  lout 
While  the  mother  lived,  which  was  ten  da^'s  after 
her  delivery,  the  colonel  and  his  wife  employed  all 
imaginable  pains  and  cares  for  her  reoovetr, 
whereof  they  had  often  hopes,  but  in  the  end  all  in 
vain ;  she  died,  and  left  the  whole  house  in  veij 
sensible  affliction,  which  continued  upon.the  colonel 
and  his  wife  till  new  strokes  awakened  them  out  oT 
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the  mkmi  aoirow  of  this  Mineral.  Her  husband 
having  no  joy  in  the  world  after  she  was  gone, 
tome  numtliB  shut  himself  qp  with  his  grief  in  his 
ehambery  ont  of  which  he  was  hardlj  persuaded 
to  gOy  and  when  he  did,  every  place  about  home  so 
Bmck  renewed  the  remembrance  of  her  he  could 
not  think  of  but  with  deep  affliction,  that  being 
invited  by  his  friends  abronMd  to  divert  his  meUtn- 
dmlyy*  be  grew  a  little  out  of  love  with  home, 
iHiidi  was  a  great  damping  to  the  pleasures  his 
fttber  took  in  the  place :  but  he,  how  eager  soever 
be.weire  in  the  love  of  any  worldly  thmg,  had  that 
tDodetmtkm  of  spirit  that  he  submitted  his  will 
alwavB  to  God,  and  endeavoured  to  give  him  thanks 
in  all  things. 

This  winter,  about  October  and  the  following 
monthsy  the  papists  began  to  be  very  high,  and  a 
sort  of  strangers  were  oome  into  Nottingham,  who 
w«re  observed  todistinguish  themselves  by  scarlet 
libttods  in  thmr  hata ;  and  one  night,  in  a  drunken 
Iftimioiir,  a  papist  fired  a  hay  bam  in  a  wood-yard 
in  Nottingliam,  which,  if  not  discovered  and  pre- 
w«iitadbynianyprovidences,mighthaveendangered 
moeh  of  tiie  town :  but  it  did  £200  worth  of  mis- 
«liief ;  bat  the  matter  was  shuffled  up  and  eom- 
ponnded,  although  the  same  nwfat  several  othek* 
towns  warn  rttsipted  to  beftreo.    A  great  papist 
wU  ffMiwiihl  was  known  to  assemble  two  hundred 
men  in  arms  in  the  night,  and  some  of  the  Lord 
Carrinston*s  tenants,  that  went  to  Arundel-house 
to  speak  with  their  Umdlord,  observed  very  strange 
Buapicioas  signs  of  some  great  business  on  foot 
•mong  the  papists,  who,  both  in  Nottinghamshire 
and  Leicestershire,  were  so  exalted,  that  the  very 
coontry  people   everywhere   apprehended   some 
insurreetion.    Among  the  rest  there  was  a  light- 
beaded  debandied  voung  knight,  that  lived  next 
town  to  Owthorpe,  who  vapoured  beyond  all  bounds, 
and  had  twelve  pair  of  holsters  for  pistols,  at  one 
time,  of  the  colonel's  saddler,  and  rode  at  that  time 
with  half-a-dozen  men,  armed,  up  and  down  the 
eountrr,  and  sent  them,  and  went  himself  to  several 
men  who  had  been  soldiers  in  the  army,  to  offer 
tbem  brave  terms  to  list  under  him,  telling  them 
they,  meaning  the  papists,  should  have  a  day  for 
it.     Besides,  he,  witii  the  parson  of  the  parish,  and 
some  other  men,  at  an  alehouse,  began  a  health  to 
the  confusion  dT  all  the  pnitestants  in  EngUtnd ; 
and  one  of  the  coloners  maids  going  to  CoLmu,  to 
have  a  sore  eye  cured  by  a  woman  in  Uie  town,  heard 
there  that  he  had  vapoured,  the  papists  should 
riiortl^  have  their  day,  and  that  he  would  not  leave 
one  ahve  in  the  colonel's  house.    He  sent  to  the 
pveaeher  of  Cotgrove,  to  forbid  him  to  preach  on 
Oonpowder-treason  day,  threatening  to  kill  him 
if  lie  did,  insomuch  that  the  town  were  forced 
to  keep  a  guard  all  that  day  upon  the  steeple. 

The  men  whom  the  papists  had  endeavoured  to 
Kst,  acquainted  the  colonel  with  it,  whereof  some 
beiiu^  in  Leicestershire,  the  colonel  sent  his  son  to 
Sir  Ueorge  Villiers,  one  of  tiie  depntv-lieutenants 
of  that  county,  to  acquaint  him  with  it ;  but  he 
sUgfated  the  matter,  although  at  that  time  it  would 
have  been  proved  that  Golding  brought  a  whole 
eoaeh  loaden  with  pistols,  as  many  as  they  could 
stniT  under  the  seats  and  in  the  boots,  to  the  house 
of  one  Smith,  a  papist,  dwelling  at  Queniborough 


*  Mr.  ThoRUM  Hutohlnxm  did  not  marry  again,  but 
iisi  without  iMus. 


in  Leicestershire.  The  colonel  also  sent  to  the 
deputy  lieutenants  of  our  county,  to  acquaint  them  of 
the  public  danger,  and  how  himself  was  threatened  * 
and,  by  reason  that  his  house  had  been  disarmed 
desired  that  he  might  have  leave  to  procure  some 
necessary  arms  to  defend  it;  but  they  sent  him 
word  that  the  insurrection  of  the  papists  was  but 
a  fimatic  jealousy,  and  if  he  were  afraid,  they  would 
send  him  a  ffuard,  but  durst  not  allow  him  to  arm 
his  house.  He  disidaining  their  security  that  wo«ihl 
not  trust  him  with  his  own,  would  have  taken  a 
house  at  Nottingham  for  his  wife  to  lie  in,  who 
being  then  big  with  child,  was  near  her  account ; 
but  although  Stke  were  fearful,  yet  when  she  found 
him  resolved  to  stay  in  his  own  house,  she  would 
not  go ;  whereupon  he  made  strong  shuts  to  all  his 
low  windows  with  iron  bar8,and  that  very  night  that 
they  were  set  up,  the  house  was  attemptra  to  be 
broken  into  in  the  night,  and  the  glass  of  one  of  the 
great  casements  broken,  and  the  Tittle  iron  bars  of 
it  crashed  in  sunder.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  being  late 
up,  heard  the  noise,  and  thought  somebody  had 
been  forcing  the  doom,  but  as  we  since  heard,  it 
was  Golding  who  made  the  attempt.  The  common 
people  everywhere  tailing  into  suspicion  of  the 
papists,  began  to  be  highly  offended  at  their  in- 
solence, and  to  mutter  strange  words ;  whither  it 
were  this,  or  what  else,  we  know  not,  but  their 
design  proceeded  no  further ;  jret  there  is  nothing 
more  certain  than  that  at  Uuit  time  they  had  a 
design  of  rising  generally  all  over  England  in  arms. 
But  the  colonel  lived  so  retired,  that  he  never 
understood  how  it  was  taken  up,  and  how  it  fell 
off,  yet  although  they  would  not  take  the  alarm 
from  him,  even  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  aftei^ 
wards  believed  tliey  were  hatching  some  mischief^ 
and  feared  it. 

The  colonel  continued  his  usual  retiredness  all 
that  winter  and  the  next  summer,  about  the  end 
of  which  he  dreamed  one  night  that  he  saw  cer- 
tain men  in  a  boat  upon  the  Thames,  bbouring 
against  wind  and  tide,  to  bring  their  boat,  which 
stuck  in  the  sands,  to  shore;  at  which  he,  being 
in  the  boat,  was  angry  with  them,  and  told  them 
they  toiled  in  vain,  and  would  never  effect  their 
purpose ;  but,  said  he,  let  it  alone  and  let  me  try ; 
whereupon  he  laid  him  down  in  the  boat,  and 
applying  his  breast  to  the  head  of  it,  gently  shoved 
it  along,  till  he  came  to  Und  on  Southwark  side, 
and  there,  going  out  of  the  boat,  walked  in  the 
most  pleasant  lovely  fields,  so  green  and  flourish- 
ing, and  so  embelHshed  with  the  cheerfU  sun 
that  shone  upon  them,  as  he  never  saw  anything 
so  delightful,  and  there  he  met  his  father,  who 
gave  him  certain  leaves  of  Uurel,  which  had  manv 
words  written  in  them  which  he  could  not  read. 
The  colonel  was  never  superstitious  of  dreams, 
but  this  stuck  a  little  in  his  mind,  and  we  were 
therefore  seeking  applications  of  it,  which  proved 
nothing  in  the  event,  but  that  having  afforded  one^ 
I  know  not  whether  the  dream  might  not  be  in- 
spired. The  boat  representing  the  commonwealth^ 
which  several  unquiet  people  sought  to  enfranchise, 
by  vain  endeavour8,against  wind  and  tide,  parallel- 
ing the  plots  and  designs  some  impatient  people 
then  carried  on  without  stren^,  or  counsel,  or 
unity  among  themselves ;  his  lying  down  and  shov- 
ing it  with  his  breast,  might  signify  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause,  by  the  patient  suffering  of  the 
martyrs,  among  which  his  own  was  to  be  eminenty 
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and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  to  land  him  into 
ivalkfl  of  everlasting  pleasure,  he  dying  on  that 
Bhure,  and  his  fathers  giving  him  these  laurel 
leaves  with  unintelligible  cliaracters,  foretold  him 
tlios(>  triumphs  which  he  could  not  read  in  his 
mortal  estate ;  but  to  let  dreams  paw — 

I  cannot  here  omit  one  story,  though  not 
altogether  so  much  of  the  colonel's  concern,  yet 
happening  this  summer,  not  unworthy  mention. 
Mr.  Palmer,  a  certain  non-conformist  preacher, 
w;ui  taken  at  his  own  house  in  Nottingham  by  the 
mayor  of  the  town,  for  preaching  upon  the  Lord's 
day,  and  some  others  with  him,  (whereof  one  was 
fonnerly  a  servant  of  the  colonel's,  and  had  mar- 
ried one  of  his  maids),  and  put  into  tlie  town's 
jail,  where  they  contiimed  about  two  or  three 
months.  There  being  a  grated  window  in  the 
piison,  that  was  almost  even  with  tlic  ground,  and 
looked  into  the  street,  all  people  coming  by,  might 
see  these  poor  people,  kept  in  a  damp  ill-favoured 
room,  where  they  patiently  exhorted  and  cheered 
one  another.  One  Lord's  day,  after  B(*nnon-time, 
ilie  prisoners  were  singing  a  ]walni,and  the  people 
as  they  {lassed  up  and  down,  still  when  tlicy  came 
to  the  prison,  sttHxl  still,  till  there  were  a  great 
many  gEithered  about  the  window  at  which  lirlr. 
I'almer  was  preachin?;  whereupon  the  mayor, 
one  Toplady,  who  had  tormeriy  beien  a  parliament 
oiticer,  but  was  now  a  rene^ido,  came  violently 
with  his  officers,  and  beat  the  people,  and  thrust 
Bonio  into  prison  that  were  but  passing  tlie  streets, 
kicked  and  pincluMl  the  men's  wives  in  his  rage, 
and  was  the  more  exasperated,  when  some  of  them 
told  him,  bow  ill  his  fury  became  him,  who  had 
once  been  one  of  tliem.  The  next  day,  or  few 
da^'H  after,  having  given  order  the  prisoners  should 
every  Lord's  day  after  be  locked  in  the  coal-house, 
he  went  to  London  and  made  information,  I  heard  on 
oatli,  to  the  council,  that  a  thousand  of  the  country 
came  in  armed  to  the  town,  and  marched  to  the 
prison  window,  to  hear  the  prisoner  preach  ;  where- 
upon he  procured  an  order  for  a  troop  of  horse  to 
be  sent  down  to  quarter  at  Nottingham,  to  keep 
the  fanatics  in  awe.  But  one  who  had  relation  to 
the  town,  being  then  at  court,  and  knowing  this 
to  be  faUte,  eertiiicM]  to  the  contrary,  and  prevented 
the  troop.  After  the  mayor  came  down,  he  was 
one  niffht  taken  with  a  vomiting  of  blood,  and 
being  ill,  called  his  man  and  his  maid,  who  also,  at 
the  same  tune,  fell  a  bleeding,  and  were  all  ready 
to  be  choked  in  their  own  blood,  which  ct  last 
•topping,  they  came  to  assist  him ;  but  after  that 
he  ncTer  lifted  up  his  head,  but  languished  a  few 
months  and  died. 

While  these  poor  peo]>le  were  in  prison,  the 
colonel  sent  them  some  money,  and,  as  soon  as 
their  time  was  expuned,  Mr.  Palmer  came  to 
Owthorpe  to  give  him  thanks,  and  preached  there 
one  Lord's  dav.  Whether  this  Wc*re  taken  notice 
of  is  not  evidenty  but  within  a  »liort  time  after, 
upon  the  Lord's  day,  the  1 1th  of  October,  1663, 
the  colonel  having  that  day  finished  the  expound- 
ing of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  to  his  household, 
and  the  servants  being  gone  out  of  the  pariour 
from  him,  one  of  them  came  in  and  told  him 
soldiers  were  come  to  the  town.  He  waa  not  at  all 
aurprised,  but  stayed  in  the  room  till  they  came  in, 
who  were  conducted  by  Atkinson,  one  of  those 
Newark  men  who  had  so  violently  before  pro- 
•eented  him  at  the  pariiameiit,  and  be  told  the 


colonel  he  must  go  along  with  them,  alter  they  had 
searched  the  house ;  for  which  the  colonel  required 
their  eonmiission,  which  at  the  first  they  said  tbey 
need  not  show,  but  after  they  showed  him  an  ordar 
from  Mr.  Fi*anda  Leke,  one  of  the  deputy  lien- 
tenants,  fortliwith  to  repair  tohb  house,  to  aeareh 
for  and  bring  away  what  arms  they  could  liiidy 
and  to  seize  his  person.  All  which  they  did,  and 
found  no  arms  in  the  house,  but  four  birding  gQius 
that  hung  ojien  in  the  kitchen,  which  being  the 
young  gentleuum's,  at  that  time  they  left.  It  waa 
after  sunset  when  they  came,  and  tbey  were  at 
least  two  hours  searching  every  comer  and  all 
about  tlie  house,  and  the  colonel  was  not  at  tbat 
time  veiy  well  in  health,  and  not  havine  been  fiiir 
six  months  before  bn  homeback,  had  neb&er  bonas 
nor  saddles  at  that  time  in  the  house ;  the  coaeh- 
nuin  was  also  gone  away,  and  the  ooaidi-bonM 
turned  out,  and  it  was  as  bitter  a  stormy,  pitcby, 
dark,  bhMsk,  rainy  night,  as  any  that  oame  tbat 
year;  all  which  considered,  the  colonel  desired 
that  they  would  but  stay  for  the  morning  Iwht, 
that  he  might  accommodate  himself:  bat  ther 
would  not,  but  forced  him  to  go  then  along  with 
them,  his  eldest  son  lendine  him  a  horse,  and  also 
voluntarily  accompanying  nim  to  Newark,  wben^ 
about  four  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  be  was 
brought  into  the  Talbot,  and  put  into  a  most  rile  | 
room,  and  two  soldiers  kept  guard  upon  bim  in  I 
tluU  room. 

And  now  what  they  ailed  we  knew  not,  bat  tbey 
were  all  seized  witli  a  panic  fear,  and  the  wbols 
country  fiercely  aUumed,  and  kept  at  Newark 
many  da^-s  at  intolerable  charges,  and  1  tbmk 
tlicv  never  yet  knew  what  they  were  sent  for  in 
to  do,  but  to  guard  Col.  Hutdiinson  ;  who  being  at 
first  put  into  a  room  that  looked  into  tbe  street^ 
was  removed  after  into  a  back  rocnn,  worse,  if 
worse  could  be,  and  so  bad  that  they  would  not 
let  the  Uuke  of  Buckingham's  footmen  lodge  in 
it :  and  here  he  continued,  no  man  coming  at  bim 
nor  letting  him  know  why  he  was  brmigbt  in. 
The  next  day  Mrs.  Hutchinson  sent  bim  some 
linen,  and  as  soon  as  the  man  came,  Tomson,  the 
host  of  the  inn,  would  not  suffer  him  to  see  bis 
master,  but  seized  liim  and  kept  him  foisoner  two 
days.  Mr.  Thomas  Hutchinson  had  a  mare  wbiih 
the  inn-keeper  had  a  desire  to  buy,  and  bis  iUbar 
persuaded  him  to  let  him  have  her  worth  money^ 
who  thereupon  agreed  on  tlie  prion,  only  Tomson 
desired  him  to  let  him  try  the  mare  six  milw, 
which  he  condescended  to  do,  upon  oonditioa  tbat 
if  Tomson  rode  the  mare  above  six  miles,  bs 
should  pay  the  money  for  her,  and  fumiab  Mr. 
Hutchinson  with  a  horse  home,  or  to  mv  Lord  of 
Newcastle's,  or  any  other  occasion  he  bad  while 
he  was  at  Newark.  Upon  this  bairgain .  Tomson 
had  the  mare,  but  instead  of  going  but  six  miles, 
led  a  {greater  party  of  horse  than  those  who  fint 
seized  the  colonel,  to  Owthorpe,  and  coming  in 
after  sunset,  to  the  alTright  of  Mrs.  Hatcbinsan 
and  her  children,  again  seardied  their  boose  mors 
narrowly  if  possible  than  at  first,  with  mueh  more 
insolent  behaviour,  although  tliey  found  no  mors 
than  at  first ;  but  they  took  away  tbe  birdn^f 
guns  thev  had  left  before,  and  from  CKrthovpo 
went  to  Nottingham,  where  tbey  took  one  Capt^ 
Wriffht  and  Lieut  Franck,  who  had  been  iMBh- 
heris  adjutant-general,  and  brought  the  poor  mmm 
to  Newark,  where  they  are  yet  prisoneniiandtotba^ 
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dftv  know  not  why  *.  Seven]  others  wore  taken 
pnaonen,an]ongHt  the  rc8t,one  Whittiugton,a  lieu- 
tenant,  who  being  carried  to  prison,  **  Col.  Hatchiu- 
■on,"  said  he,  <<  hath  betrayed  us  all : "  such  were 
the  base  jeakmnes  of  our  own  party  over  him,  who 
beeanse  he  was  not  hanged  at  first,  imagined  and 
•poke  among  themselves  all  the  scandals  that 
coold  be  devised  of  him,  as  one  that  had  deserted 
the  eaase,and  lay  private  here  in  the  conntnr 
to  trepan  all  the  party,  and  to  gather  and  transmit 
all  intelligence  to  the  court,  and  a  thousand  such 
things,  giving  each  other  wamuig  to  take  heed  of 
eommg  near  him.  Those  who  began  to  render 
him  thus  odious  amon^  his  own  party,  were  the 
Lambertonians,  in  malice  because  he  had  openly 
oppoeed  their  rebellious  insolencies  against  tho 
jiarliamenL  Franck  and  Whittington,  &c  were  of  - 
these,  but  the  colonel  would  not  put  himself  in 
luuuurd  to  rectify  their  unjuf^t  thoughts,  and  had 
no  resort  of  his  own  fnends,  the  soberer  and 
limiester  men  of  the  party  ;  only,  as  much  as  the 
•traits  that  were  upon  him  would  allow,  when  any 
of  them  were  in  distress,  would  send  them  relief. 
Hereupon,  some  convinced  of  the  injuries  they 
did  him,  about  this  time  sought  to  do  him  right,  in 
some  meeting  where  one  of  the  Buckingham's 
trepans  was,  and  said  he  was  unchanged  in  his 
principles,  which  was  all  that  ever  I  could  hear 
was  informed  against  him,  but  anything  would 
serve  for  those  wno  sought  a  pretence. 

While  the  colonel  was  at  Newark,  Golding  the 
pi4>ist  was  a  very  busy  fellow  in  spying  and 
watching  his  house  at  Owthorpe,  and  sending  in 
frivolous  stories,  which  amounted  to  nothing,  but 
declaring  his  pitiful  malice,  as  they  that  received 
it  after  told  the  colonel. 

When  Tomson  came  back,  Mr.  Hntchinson,  out 
of  the  window,  spied  his  own  gun,  which  some  of 
the  men  brought  in,  and  soon  understood  that  this 
mgne  had  made  use  of  his  own  horse  to  plunder 
luoi.  At  night  Tomson  the  host  came  up  into  the 
colonel's  chiunber,  and  behaved  himself  most  inso- 
lently, whereupon  the  colonel  snatched  up  a 
eandlestick  and  laid  him  over  tlie  chaps  with  it; 
whereupon  Mr.  Leke  being  in  tho  house,  and 
liearing  the  bustle,  with  others  came  in  with  drawn 
•words,  and  the  colonel  took  that  opportunity  to 
tell  him,  that  he  stood  upon  his  justification,  and 
desired  to  know  his  crime  and  his  accusers,  and 
that  till  then  he  was  content  to  be  kept  as  safe  as 
they  would  have  him,  but  desired  to  be  delivered 
oat  of  the  hands  of  that  insolent  fellow,  and  to 
have  accommodation  fit  for  a  gentleman  ;  which, 
when  they  saw  he  would  not  be  without,  for  he 
would  eat  no  moire  meat  in  that  house,  they 
mfter  two  days  removed  him  to  the  next  inn, 
where  he  was  civilly  treated,  with  guards  still 
remaining  upon  him. 

It  was  not  passion  which  made  the  colonel  do 
thiii,  for  he  was  not  at  all  angry,  but  despised  all 
the  malice  of  his  enemies,  but  he  having  been 
now  four  davs  in  Newark,  Mr.  Leke  came  eveir 
day  to  the  house  where  he  was  kept  by  Leke^ 
warrant,  and  never  vouchsafed  so  much  as  to 
look  on  him,  but  put  him  into  the  hands  of  a 
drunken  insolent  host,  who  daily  affronted  him, 

*  Thtsahows  that  thcGonfinementdf  these  penwiM  Uuted 
•till  longer  than  CuL  UiiU'hinfHm'ii.  and  likewiw  that  this 
history  wu  written  whilo  the  events  were  still  recent  and 
Inab  in  the  memory* 


which  if  he  would  have  suffered,  he  saw  would  be 
continued  upon  him,  therefore  loiowing  that  Leko 
was  then  in  the  house,  he  took  that  occasion  to  make 
him  oomo  to  him,  and  Uiereupon  obtained  a  remove 
to  an  accommodation  more  befitting  a  gentleman. 

While  he  was  at  the  other  inn,  sevnal  gentle* 
men  of  the  king*s  party  came  to  him,  some  whom 
he  had  known,  and  some  whom  he  had  never  seen, 
complimenting  him,  as  if  he  had  not  been  a  pri- 
soner, which  he  very  much  admired  at,  and  could 
yet  never  understand,  for  by  his  former  usage  he 
saw  it  was  not  their  good-nature ;  but  whether 
tliis  carriage  of  his  had  made  them  believe  inno- 
cency  was  the  ground  of  his  confidence,  or  whetlicr 
the  apiiearance  of  his  great  spirit  had  made  them 
willing  to  oblige  him,  or  whether  even  his  virtue 
had  stnick  them  with  a  guilty  dread  of  him, 
though  a  prisoner,  certain  it  is,  that  some  who 
had  been  his  greatest  enemies,  began  to  flatter 
with  him  ;  whereupon  in  a  bible  he  carried  in  his 
pocket,  and  marked  upon  all  occasions,  he  marked 
tliat  place.  Pro  v.  xvi.  7.  **  when  a  man's  ways 
please  the  Lord,  he  niaketh  his  enemies  to  be  at 
peace  with  him." 

The  19tli  of  October,  Mr.  Leke,  with  a  party 
of  horse,  carried  the  colonel  to  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle's,  who  treated  him  very  honourabW ; 
and  then  falling  into  discourse  with  him,  <<  Colons," 
saith  he,  **  they  say  you  desire  to  know  yonr  ac- 
cusers, which  is  more  than  I  know."  And  there- 
upon very  freely  showed  him  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's letter,  commanding  him  to  imprison  the 
colonel  and  others,  upon  suspicion  of  a  plot,  which  . 
my  lord  was  so  fully  satisfied  the  colonel  was  inno- 
cent of,  that  he  dismissed  him  without  a  guard  to 
his  own  house,  only  engaging  him  to  stay  there 
one  week,  till  he  gave  account  to  the  council,  upon 
which  he  was  confident  of  his  liberty.  The 
colonel  thus  dismissed  came  home,  and  upon  the 
2'2d  day  of  October,  a  party  of  horse,  sent  only 
with  a  wretched  corponU,  came  about  1 1  o'clock 
with  a  warrant  from  Mr.  Leke,  and  fetched  him 
back  to  Newark,  to  the  inn  where  he  was  before. 
Mr.  Twentimans,  who  being  still  civil  to  him, 
whispered  him,  as  soon  as  he  alighted,  that  it  was 
determined  he  should  be  close  prisoner ;  where- 
upon the  colonel  said  he  would  no  more  pay  any 
sentinels  that  they  set  upon  him,  yet  they  set  two 
hired  soldiers,  having  now  dismissed  the  county, 
but  the  colonel  forbade  the  inn  to  give  them  any 
drink,  or  anything  else  upon  his  account.  The 
next  day,  being  the  C3d,  Mr.  Leke  came  to  him 
and  showed  him  a  letter  from  my  Lord  Newcastle, 
wherein  my  lord  wrote  that  he  was  sorry  he 
could  not  pursue  that  kindness  he  intended  the 
colonel,  believing  him  innocent,  for  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  command  from  Buckingham  to  keep  him 
close  prisoner,  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper  ;  and  to 
show  the  reality  of  this,  with  the  order  he  sent  a 
copy  of  the  duke's  letter,  which  was  akio  showed 
the  colonel ;  and  in  it  was  this  expression,  **  thai 
thovgh  he  could  not  make  U  out  at  yet,  he  hoped  he 
should  bring  Mr.  Hutchinson  into  the  plot.**  Mr. 
Leke  having  communicated  these  orders  to  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  told  him  he  was  to  go  to  London,  and 
should  leave  him  in  the  charge  of  the  mayor  of 
Newark. 

Because  here  is  so  much  noise  of  a  plot,  it  is 

necessary  to  tell  what  it  hath  since  appeared. 

I  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  set  to  work  one  Goro^ 
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sheriff  of  Yorluhire,  and  others,  who  sent  out 
IrepMinen  among  the  diseoDtented  people,  to  stir 
thcsn  to  insurrection  to  restore  the  old  i>ariiament, 
gospel  ministry,  and  English  liberty,  which  spe- 
cious things  found  rery  many  ready  to  entertain 
them,  and  abundance  of  simple  people  were  caught 
in  the  net ;  whereof  some  lost  their  Uvea,  and 
others  fled.  But  the  colonel  had  no  hand  in  it, 
holding  himself  obliged  at  that  time  to  be  quiet. 
It  is  true  he  still  suspected  insurrections  of  the 
papists,  and  had  secured  his  house  and  his  yards, 
better  than  it  was  the  winter  before,  against  any 
sudden  night  assaults. 

Alter  Mr.  Leke  was  gone,  the  mayor,  one 
Herring,  of  Newark,  a  rich,  but  simple  fellow, 
sent  the  jailer  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  to  tell  him  he 
must  go  to  his  house ;  which  the  colonel  refusing 
to  do  voluntarily,  without  a  mittimus  from  some 
magistrate,  the  mayor  sent  Ave  constables  and 
two  soldiers,  who,  by  violence,  both  forced  the 
colonel  out  of  his  quarters,  and  into  the  jail  with- 
oat  any  legal  commitment,  although  the  colonel 
warned  boUi  the  jailor  and  the  men  of  the  danger 
of  the  law,  by  this  illegal  imprisonment.  The 
oolonel  would  not  advance  at  all  into  tlie  prison, 
into  which  the  men  would  fain  have  intreated 
)iim ;  but  when  they  saw  thev  could  not  persuade, 
they  violently  thrust  him  in,  where  the  jailor 
afterwards  used  him  pretty  civilly :  but  the  room 
being  unfit  for  him,  he  got  cold  and  fell  very  sick, 
when,  upon  the  27th  of  October,  Mr.  Leke,  with 
the  marquis's  secretary,  came  to  him,  and  found 
him  so,  a;id  acquainted  him,  that  the  marquis  had 
received  express  orders  from  the  king,  to  send 
him  up  in  safe  custody  to  London;  Mr.  Leke  find- 
ing him  so  ill,  was  so  civil  as  to  permit  him  to  go  by 
his  own  house,  which  was  as  near  a  road,  that  he 
might  there  take  accommodations  for  his  joumev, 
and  be  carried  np  at  more  ease  in  his  own  coach, 
Mr.  Leke  himself,  being  necessitated  to  make 
more  haste  than  he  could  have  done  if  he  had 
stayed  for  the  party  that  was  to  guard  the  colonel, 
went  away  before,  and  left  his  orders  for  sending 
him  away  with  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  first  seized 
him.  The  same  27th  day,  at  night,  his  house  at 
Owthorpe  was  again  searched,  and  he  and  his 
wife  being  abroad,  all  their  boxes  and  cabinets 
broken  open,  and  all  their  papers  rifled,  but  yet 
for  all  this  they  could  find  nothing  to  colour  their 
ii^ustioe  to  him. 

Having  been  falsely  and  illegallv  imprisoned, 
from  six  of  the  clock  on  Friday  night,  the  23rd 
of  October,  till  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  morning, 
October  the  28th,  he  was  then,  in  order  to  his 
going  to  London,  brought  bv  Beck  the  jailer  to 
Twentimans*,  the  inn,  from  whence  he  was  haled, 
to  stay  there  till  a  commanded  partv  of  the  county 
horse  came  to  guard  him  to  Lonclon.  But  one 
division  of  the  county  who  had  warrants  sent 
them,  not  coming  in,  Atkinson  sent  into  that  part 
where  the  oolonel  lived,  and  his  own  neighbours 
ecnning  slowly  and  unwillingly  to  that  service,  he 
was  forced  to  stay  there  all  that  day  till  night,  in 
the  custody  of  the  jailor.  At  night,  when  he  was 
in  bed,  the  mayor,  being  drunk,  commanded  him 
to  be  carried  back  to  the  jail,  but  the  jailer,  weary 
of  his  drunken  commands,  sat  up  with  two  soldiers, 
and  guarded  him  in  the  inn. 

The  next  day  the  party  not  being  come  in,  a 
mean  fellow,  that  was  appointed  to  command  the 


colonel's  guard,  one  Corporal  Wflaon,  cune  and 
told  him  iliat  he  most  not  go  by  his  own  house, 
nor  have  the  privilege  of  his  coach,  bat  be  earried 
up  another  way;  whereapon  the  eokmel  sent  to 
Atkinson  to  desire  him  ne  might  not  be  dented 
that  civility  Mr.  Leke  had  allowed  him ;  bat,  he 
was  so  peevish  and  obstinate,  that  the  et^onel  wa^ 
sending  his  son  poet  to  the  Marquis  of  Neweoatle's 
to  complain  of  his  malicious  inhnmanityy  who 
would  have  forced  him  on  horsebadc  without  any 
accommodation,  when  he  was  so  fll  that  he  eoald 
not  have  ridden  one  stage  without  manifieathaiaxd 
of  his  life :  and  ^et  l£r.  Cecil  Cooper  and  Mr. 
Whally,  though  justices  and  depoty-lieatenanta, 
could  not  prevail  with  him,  till  he  saw  the  colonel 
as  resolute  as  himself :  and  then  at  last,  by  their 
mediation  (wherein  Mr.  Cecil  Cooper  okl  aooie- 
thing  redeem  his  former  causeless  hatred,  which 
made  him  plunder  the  boose,  and  detain  the 
plunder  when  it  was  ordered  back),  the  eokmel, 
about  sunset,  was  sent  out  of  Newark,  with  those 
horse  that  were  come  in,  to  stay  for  tiie  rest  at 
his  own  house.  Being  driven  in  the  ni^it  by  an 
unskilful  coachman,  the  coach  was  overtomed  and 
broken ;  but  about  twelve  of  the  dock  at  nuht 
they  came  safe  home.  Thus  the  ookmel  took  nis 
last  leave  of  Newark,  which  being  a  pfaiee  he  had 
formerly  subdued,  and  replete  witii  so  many  mali- 
cious enemies  to  the  whole  party,  and  move  parti- 
cularly to  him,  upon  no  other  aooount  bat  tnit  he 
had  been  the  most  formidable  protector  of  the 
other  party  in  this  country,  he  expected  far  worse 
treatment  from  the  generality  of  the  town ;  who 
were  so  far  from  joming  in  joy  of  his  eaptiTity, 
tliat  when  he  was  forcM  through  their  stieets 
they  gave  him  very  civil  respect,  and  wfaeo  he 
came  away  civil  farewells,  and  all  mattered  ex- 
ceedingly at  their  mayor,  and  said  he  woold  ondo 
their  town  by  such  simple  illegal  prooeedines. 
The  colonel  regarded  all  these  civilities  finom  toe 
town,  who  were  generally  moeh  conoemed  in  his 
injuries,  and  from  Cooper  and  others,  not  as  of 
themselves,  but  as  from  God,  who  at  that  time 
overawed  the  hearts  of  his  enemies,  as  ones  he 
did  Laban's  and  Esau's,  and  was  much  oooflnned 
in  the  favour  of  God  thereby,  and  nothing  at  all 
daunted  at  the  malice  of  his  proeecatorB,lmt  went 
as  cheerfully  into  captivity  as  another  woald  have 
come  out  of  it 

They  were  forced  to  stay  a  dar  at  Owtlmp^ 
for  the  mending  of  the  coach  and  coming  in  of 
the  soldiers,  where  the  colonel  had  theopportonity 
to  take  leave  of  his  poor  labourers,  who  went  all 
bitteriy  when  he  paid  them  off;  but  he  eonuorled 
them  and  smiled,  and  without  any  regret  went 
away  from  his  bitteriv  weeping  children,  and  ser- 
vants, and  tenants,  hw  wife  and  his  eldest  son  and 
daughter  going  with  him,  upon  Satordaj,  the  81st 
of  October. 

Golding,  the  night  before  he  went,  had  sent 
him  a  pot  of  mannalade  to  eat  in  the  eoadi,  and 
a  letter  to  desire  all  grudges  might  be  forgotten, 
and  high  flattering  stuff,  bv  his  man  that  was  to 
be  one  of  the  guard,  which  lie  said  he  had  diosen 
out  of  Uie  best  he  had,  and  his  best  hone,  and  if 
he  did  not  pay  him  all  respect  he  would  torn  him 
away ;  and  as  the  colonel  came  by  his  door,  camo 
out  with  wine,  and  would  fain  have  bronght  hfan 
into  the  house  to  eat  o^-sters,  hot  the  eolonel  only 
diunk  with  him,  and  bade  him  friendly  fioewell^ 
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and  went  on,  not  guarded  as  a  pnsoner,  but  waited 
OD  by  his  neighbours.    Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  ex- 
oeediDgly  sad,  but  he  encouraged  and  kmdly  chid 
her  out  of  it,  and  told  her  it  would  blemish  his 
imioeeiioe  for  her  to  appear  afflicted,  and  told  her 
if  die  had  but  patiencte  to  wait  tne  event,  she 
would  see  it  all  for  the  best,  and  bade  her  be 
Umnkful  for  the  mercy  tluit  she  was  permitted 
this  comfort  to  accompany  him  in  the  journey, 
ind  witli  divers  excellent  exhortations  cheered 
her,  whf*  was  not  wholly  abandoned  to  sorrow 
while  ho  was  with  her,  who,  to  divert  her,  made 
himeelf  sport  with  his  guards,  and  deceived  the 
way,  till,  upon  the  3ra  of  November,  he  was 
brought  to  the  Crown,  in  Holbcm.     From  thence, 
the  next  day,  he  was  carried  by  Mr.  Leke  to  the 
Tower,  and  conmiitted '  there  close  prisoner,  by 
warrant,  signed  by  Secretary  Bennet  *,  the  20tn 
of   October,  whereby  he    stood    committed  for 
treasonable  practices,  though  he  had  never  yet 
been  examined  by  any  magistrate,  one  or  other. 
Hia  wife,  by  his  command,  restrained  herself  as 
mu^  as  she  could  from  showing  her  sadness, 
whom  he  bade  to  remember  how  often  he  had 
told  her  that  Grod  never  preserved  him  so  extra- 
ordinarilv  at  first,  but  for  some  great  work  he 
had  further  for  him  to  do  or  to  suffer  in  this 
canse,  and  bade  her  be  tliankful  for  the  mercy  by 
wrhkh  they  had  so  long  in  peace  enjoyed  one 
another  since  this  eminent  change,  and  bade  her 
trust  God  with  him ;  whose  faith  and  cheerfulness 
were  so  enconraginff,  that  it  a  little  upheld  her ; 
Imt,  alas !  her  divinmg  heart  was  not  to  be  com- 
forted :  she  remembered  what  had  been  told  her 
of  the  cruel  resolutions  taken  against  him,  and  saw 
BOW  the  execution  of  them. 
"  On  Friday,  Nov.  the  6th,  he  was  sent  for  bv 
Secretary  Bennet,  to  his  lodgings  at  Whitehall 
which  was  the  first  time  he  was  examined,  and 
the  questions  he  asked  him  were : — 1st.  **  Wh&re 
lie  had  lived  this  four  or  five  months  t "    To  which 
lie  answered,  *<  Constantly  at  home,  at  his  own 
hoQse  in  Nottinghamshire."    2nd.  <<What  com- 
pany used  to  resort  to  his  house  t"    He  told  him, 
"  None,  not  so  mudi  as  his  nearest  relations,  who 
scarce  ever  saw  him."    3rd.  **  What  company  he 
frequented  I "    He  told  him,  «  None,  and  that  he 
never  stirred  out  of  his  own  house  to  visit  any." 
Bennett   said,    <<That    was   very   much."    4th. 
« Whether  he  knew  Mr.  Henry  NeviUt"    He 
answered,  "Veafy  well."     5th.  «When  he  saw 
him!"    He  said,   <<To  his  best  remembrance, 
nerer  since  the  king  came  in."    6th.  ^  When  he 
writ  to  him!"    He  said,  « Never  in  his  life t" 
7th.  «  When  Mr.  Nevill  writ  to  him!"    He  said, 
«*  Never."     8th.  *»  Whether   any  messages   had 
*  between  them ! "    He  said,  «  None  at  alL" 


9th.  **  Whether  none  had  moved  aiwthins  to  him 
concerning  a  republic  !*'    He  said,  <<He  knew 


none  so  indiscreet."  10th.  **  Wlutt  children  he 
hnd  I "  He  said,  <*  Four  sons  and  four  daughters." 
1 1th.  ^  How  old  his  sons  were ! "  He  said,  «  Two 
were  at  men's  estate,  and  two  little  children." 
12th.  "Whether  his  sons  had  not  done  anything 
to  injure  hmi!"  He  replied,  <<  Never  that  he 
knew  of,  and  he  was  confident  they  had  not.'' 
13th.  **  Where  he  went  to  church  to  hear  divine 
service,  common  prayer ! "    He  said,  **  No  where, 

*  BIr  Uarrj  Bennet,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  At- 


for  he  never  stirred  out  of  his  own  house."  14  th. 
«<  Whether  he  heard  it  not  read  there!"  He 
answered,  <'To  speak  ingenuously.  No."  15th. 
''How  he  then  did  for  his  soul's  comfort!"  He 
replied,  ''Sir,  I  hope  you  leave  me  that  to  account 
between  God  and  my  own  soul."  Then  Bennet 
told  him  his  answers  to  these  had  cut  him  off  of 
many  questions  he  should  have  asked^  and  he 
might  return.  So  he  was  carried  back  to  the 
Tower  with  only  two  of  the  warders  which  brought 
him  thither. 

Not  long  after  one  Waters  was  brought  prisoner 
out  of  Yorkshire,  a  fellow  of  a  timorous  spirit, 
who  being  taken,  was  in  so  great  a  fear,  that  he 
accused  many  guilty  and  not  guilty,  to  save  him- 
self ;  caused  his  own  wife  to  be  put  in  prison  and 
hanged  the  dearest  friend  he  had  in  the  world, 
and  brought  his  wife's  brother  into  the  same 
danger ;  some  say  through  fear,  others  that  he 
was  a  trepanncr  from  the  beginning,  for  he  drew 
in  all  the  people  whom  he  accused.  Whatever 
he  were,  he  was  so  utter  a  stranger  to  Col.  Hutch- 
inson, that  he  never  saw  his  face ;  }*et  that  day 
he  was  examined  at  Whitehall,  Col.  Hutchinson 
was  in  great  haste  fetched  away  from  his  dinner 
at  the  'Tower,  and  told  he  should  be  examined  in 
the  king's  own  hearing,  which  he  was  very  glad 
of,  and,  with  great  haste  and  formality  and  strict- 
ness he  was  carried  by  the  deputy-lieutenant  and 
a  strong  guard  by  water  from  the  Tower  to  White- 
hall ;  and  when  he  came  to  land  at  Whitehall 
stairs,  oAe  Andrews  an  officer,  with  two  files  of 
musV'iteers,  was  ready  to  receive  him,  and  led 
him  to  Bonnet's  lodgings,  where  he  observed  a 
great  deal  of  care  to  plsxe  the  guard  at  the  out- 
ward door  in  the  court,  and  to  keep  the  chamber 
door  continually  shut,  that  none  might  peep  in, 
but  a  few  gentlemen  who  were  admitted  to  come  | 
now  and  then  and  stare  him  in  the  face  at  the 
door,  but  none  were  in  the  room  for  a  long  space 
but  Andrews  and  himself,  till  at  the  last  his  keeper 
thrust  in.  The  colonel,  having  staid  two  hours, 
concluded  that  be  should  now  be  confronted  by 
some  accuser,  or  at  least  have  an  examination 
more  tending  to  treasonable  practices  than  his 
first  seemed  to  do,  especially  miderstanding  that 
Mr.  Waters  had  been  many  hours  before  m  the 
house,  and  was  yet  there.  But  at  last,  parturiuni 
montet !  and  out  comes  Secretary  Bc^et !  who 
taking  him  to  a  window  apart  from  Mr.  Andrews 
and  the  keeper,  most  formally  begins  thus :  "  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  you  have  now  been  some  days  in 
prison,  have  you  recollected  yourself  any  more  to 
say  than  when  I  last  spoke  to  you !"  Mr.  Hutdi- 
inson  answered,  "He  had  nothing  to  recollect, 
nor  more  to  say."  "  Are  you  sure  of  that  f*  said 
tlie  secretary.  "Very  sure,"  said  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson. "  Then,"  said  Bennet, "  you  must  return 
to  prison."  And  accordingly  he  was  carried  by 
the  same  guard  back  again  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  was  kept  with  a  great  deal  of  strictness,  and 
some  weeks  before  his  wife  was  admitted  to  see 
him  ;  for  whom,  at  the  last.  Sir  Allen  Apsley  pro- 
cured an  order  that  she  might  visit  him,  but  they 
Ihnited  it  that  it  must  not  1^  but  in  the  presence 
of  his  keeper.  The  lieutenant,  in  hope  of  a  fee, 
gave  leave  that  her  son  and  daughter  might  gc 
into  the  room  with  her,  who  else  must  have  stood 
without  doors ;  but  he  would  not  permit  her  to 
take  lodgings  in  the  Tower,  wliicn,  being  in  a 
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sharp  winter  Bcaaon,  put  her  to  great  toil  and 
inconTenience,  besides  excessiTe  charge  of  provid- 
ing his  meat  at  the  Tower,  and  her  company 
in  anotlier  place  :  meanwhile  he  was  kept  clo^e 
prisoner,  and  liad  no  air  allowed  him,  but  a  pair 
cf  leads  over  his  chamber,  which  were  so  high 
and  cold  he  had  no  benefit  by  tlicm  ;  and  every 
night  he  had  three  doors  shut  upon  him,  and  a 
sentinel  at  the  outmoet.  His  elianibi>r  was  a  room 
where  'tis  said  the  two  young  princeis  King  Edward 
the  Fifth  and  his  brother,  were  murdered  in  former 
days,  and  the  room  that  led  to  it  wiis  a  dark  great 
room,  that  had  no  window  in  it,  whore  the  port- 
cullis to  one  of  the  inward  Tower  gates  was  drawn 
an  and  let  down,  under  wliich  tliere  Hat  every 
ntght  a  court  of  guard.  There  is  a  tradition,  tluit 
in  this  room  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  drowned 
in  a  butt  of  malmsey  ;  from  which  murder,  this 
room  and  that  joining  it  where  Mr.  llutcliinwn 
lay,  was  called  the  Bloody  Tower.  Between  >Ir. 
Hutchinson's  chamber  and  the  dark  niom  there 
was  a  door,  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  detured  the 
lieutenant  might  be  left  open  in  tlie  night,  becauiie 
it  left  a  little  necessary  house  open  to  the  c]ianil)or, 
which  he  and  his  man  had  occasion  of  in  the  night, 
having  gotten  fluxes  with  their  bad  accommoila- 
tions  and  diet :  but  the  lieutenant  would  not  allow 
it  him,  although,  when  that  was  open,  there  were 
two  doon  more  slmt  upon  him,  and  he  could  not 
have  juiv  way  attempted  any  escape,  but  ho  must, 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  work  through  the  walls, 
have  fallen  upon  a  court  of  guard.  • 

Notwithstanding  all  this  strictness,  which  was 
exercnsed  also  to  most  of  the  other  prisoueni,  vet 
their  own  sentinels  hated  the  lieutenant,  and  his 
Cerberus,  Cresset,  becaiLse  they  cheated  them,  and 
had  nothing  of  genenwity  or  bounty  to  engage  the 
hearts  of  tneir  soltliers,  who,  seeing  so  much  of 
their  wickedness,  abhorred  them,  and  pitied  the 
poor  gentlemen  tlut  were  ho  barbarously  used  by 
them  :  and  whether  out  t>f  humanity,  or  neceesity, 
or  villany,  I  know  not,  but  they  would  oflTer  the 
prisoners  many  courtoHics,  and  convey  Icttcn 
lietwoen  them.  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  never  so 
imprudent  to  truHt  any  fif  them  with  his,  having 
within  an  hour  of  his  imp;*iHonmont  bfH^n  instructed 
by  another  prisoner  a  safer  and  more  convenient 
way  ;  yet  was  it  their  intercHt  to  use  courteously 
all  those  that  offered  themsi'lvcs  to  do  tliem  ser- 
Tice.  Among  the  rest,  as  ho  was  one  day  tutting 
by  the  fire,  the  sentinel  at  the  door  peeped  in  his 
head  and  called  to  him  :  *<  Sir,'*  said  he,  «God 
blew  you  !  I  have  sometimes  guarde<l  you  in 
another  manner  at  the  parliament-house,  and  am 
grieved  to  see  the  change  of  your  condition,  and 
only  take  this  employment  now,  to  bo  more  able  to 
serve  you,  still  hoping  to  wo  you  reat«)rcd  to  what  I 
have  seen  you.**  The  colonel  not  turning  his  head, 
told  the  man  that  language  suited  not  the  coat  he 
wore,  hade  him  mind  his  prenent  <luty,  and  told 
him  he  had  no  employment  of  his  nervice.  **Well,** 
said  the  soldier,  ^  I  perceive.  Sir,  you  dare  not 
trust  me,  but  my  Laay  Vane  and  my  Lady  Lam- 
bert know  me,  and  if  you  have  any  Horvice  to 
command  me  to  them,  I  will  brin;:;  you  a  tcHtimony 
from  them.**  The  colonel  took  no  more  notice  of 
him,  but  the  fellow,  officious,  or  hoping  to  get 
money,  went  to  my  Lady  Lambert*s  houne,  and  told 
her  that  he  had  formerly  been  her  husband's  sol- 
dicT  and  that  he  wished  his  restitution,  and  that 


he  used  sometimes  to  guard  the  nrinoei%  and 
would  carry  her  letters  to  any  of  toem,  and  thai 
he  had  been  sentinel  lately  at  ColoDel  Hntchin- 
son*s  chamber,  and  would  carry  any  thing  she 
would  send  to  him.  She  only  bade  him  remem- 
ber hor  service  to  him^  and  tell  him  abe  wiabec 
him  liberty  ;  and  the  fellow  flattering  her  with 
professing  his  love  to  her  kird,  she  expressed  tome 
pleasure  with  his  speeches,  and  gave  him  some 
money  ;  which  her  daughter  oonsiderinff,  aa  aooo 
as  he  was  gone  out  told  her  that  abe  had  done 
unwarily  to  open  herself  so  much  to  one  of  the 
soldiers  in  present  employment,  whom  abe  did  not 
know  but  ho  might  bo  set  on  purpooe  to  trcpan 
her.  My  lady,  to  prevent  juiy  ineonveniaiee  of 
her  error,  thought  it  the  best  way  to  go  immedi- 
ately and  complain  that  one  of  the  soldien  had  eome 
to  her  to  trepan  her,  under  odour  of  a  menage  from 
Col.  Hutchiiuion,  which  slie  had  not  entertuned ; 
and  desired  they  mi^t  not  bo  allowed  in  any  anch 
thing,  protesting  her  own  loyalty  and  readinem  to 
discover  any  that  were  fidse  to  thenL  Thia  waa 
extremely  well  represented  of  her  at  the  coort, 
and  as  ill  of  Col.  Hutchinson,  that  he  had  not  done 
tho  like  ;  and  Col.  Leg,  whose  company  it  waa 
that  then  had  tho  guard  of  the  Tower,  was  com- 
manded to  And  out  and  punish  thia  soldier,  who, 
it  proved  after,  was  a  good  honest  fellow,  and  waa 
the  only  proti'stant  in  that  company,  the  rest  being 
most  of  them  Irinh  and  papists,  and  some  rebeb. 
Tliis  poor  fellow,  having  been  a  pariiament  soldier, 
listed  among  them  to  get  a  living,  bat  was  veiy 
tender-hearted  to  the  prisoners,  and  had  a  desire 
to  do  them  kindness.  Hereupon  ho  came  to  the 
colonel's  man  and  desired  his  master  woaU  not 
own  him,  and  that  he  would  send  to  my  Lady 
Lambert  to  do  the  same,  which  the  ookiael  did : 
but  when  she  was  sent  to  by  him,  she  sent  a  maid 
to  see  all  tho  soldiers,  who  owned  tho  man,  and 
he  was  put  in  prison,  and  cashiered  and  ondone, 
for  nothing  but  oflTering  his  service  to  haTS  done 
tlie  prisoners  slight  servioea  ;  and  CoL  Hntdiinson 
was  ill  thought  of  at  the  coiul,  becauae  when  Col. 
Leg  brought  his  men  under  the  window  of  his 
prison,  and  came  up  to  &Ir.  Hutchinson  and 
desired  him  to  view  them  all,  he  would  not 
accuse  any  of  them,  which  if  he  had  he  woold  not 
only  have  cut  off  his  own,  but  all  the  other  pri- 
soners' wa^-s,  of  sending  to  their  friends  abroad ; 
yet  he  never  made  use  of  this  fellow,  nor  any  of 
them,  in  any  business  of  trust,  although  he  thou^t 
it  not  good  to  discourage  any  that  appeared  to 
wish  them  well,  among  so  many  bloody  morderen 
as  they  were  given  up  to. 

The  colonel  endun^l  his  prison  patientir  till  the 
trial  of  tlione  they  called  conspiraton  in  Yorkahire 
was  ovor ;  but  when  he  had  lain  from  November 
till  Candlemas  term  in  prison,  he  sent  his  wife  to 
Secretary  Bennet  to  desire  that  audi  penona  aa 
had  business  with  liim  might  have  the  liberty  to 
come  to  him.  She  had  before  been  with  sorae  of 
the  private  council  who  were  her  husband^  frienda 
and  allies,  to  complain  of  hia  unjust  imprisonmsnt. 
and  his  harsh  usage  there,  contrary  to  all  law, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  ending,  even 
laws,  and  they  had  told  her  that  they 
sible  of  it,  but  that  they  only  stood  for 
while  the  chancellor  and  »ennet  mans^  all 
things  without  their  privity,  in  most  oiyresaive  and 
illegal  ways.    She,  as  she  waa  advisea.wenttherr- 
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tme  to  Bennet  and  told  him  that,  by  reaaon  of 
;  BODie  engagements  for  money  her  husband  had 
I  vpon  his  estate,  this  very  close  imprisonment  had 
I  wen  infinitely  prejudicial  to  him,  both  his  tenants 
and  bis  creditors  taking  advantages  of  his  incapa- 
dfj,  by  reason  of  his  close  restraint,  to  defend 
htmself,  or  to  ^leak  with  lawyers  or  others  about 
I  affiurs  that  nearlv  concerned  his  estato ;  besides 
I  the  neglect  of  all  his  business,  and  the  intolera- 
I  bfe  chui^  and  inoonyenienoe  of  his  disordered 
'  fanuty,  dispersed  into  three  several  places,  which 
!  vonld  suddenly  bring  ruin  upon  his  whole  fiunily, 
besides  the  dertruction  of  hb  health.  Bcomet  told 
her,  her  husband  was  a  very  unfortunate  person 
in  regard  of  his  former  crimes.  She  told  hmi,  she 
had  rather  hoped  he  had  been  happy  in  being  com- 
inised  in  the  act  of  oblivion,  which  allowed  him 
not  to  be  remembered  as  a  criminal,  and  that  she 
liad  chosen  to  make  her  addresses  to  him  in  this 
ooeaaion,  because  some  of  the  counsel  had  told  her 
the  king  left  all  the  management  of  these  things 
to  him.  He  was  very  urgent  with  her  to  know 
irho  it  was  that  informed  her  that  he  was  the  sole 
actor  in  these  businesses ;  but  she  desired  to  be 
ezeosed  for  naming  any  author  in  that  thing, 
^rfaioh  she  had  not  mentioned  but  that  she  thought 
it  his  honour  to  own  :  but  he  told  her,  he  would 
not  move  for  anymore  liberty  for  her  husband 
than  he  had,  unless  he  could  be  secured  it  might 
he  done  with  more  safety  to  his  majesbr  than  he 
«onld  apprehend  it.  «  But,"  said  he,  «  Mrs.  Hut- 
chinson, I  have  some  papers  of  yours  which  I 
'Would  show,  not  to  examine  you,  but  to  see  whe- 
ther yon  will  inform  me  anytlung  of  them."  She 
told  him  she  had  curiosity  enou^  to  see  anything 
tiwt  passed  under  her  name  ;  whereupon  he  called 
Jbrlii  his  man,  who  brought  out  a  great  bundle  of 
]iaperB,  called  examinations,  taken  at  Grantham, 
«f  passages  between  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  Mrs. 
Yane.  First  he  showed  her  a  character  which 
contained  ciphers  for  the  names  of  many  gentle- 
men and  women  who  were  not  very  distant  ne^h- 
lioara,  with  others  whom  she  knew  not  at  all.  She 
told  him  she  understood  nothing  at  all  of  that  paper ; 
thien  he  turned  down  the  rest,  and  showed  her  a 
Istter,  beffinning,  '^My  dear  Amaranta  ;*'  which 
d»  told  hnn  she  knew  not  at  all.  «  But,''  said  he, 
.*  jon  will  yet  own  your  own  hand  ;"  and  dbowed 
bar  among  these  papers  the  copy  of  the  letter 
thftt  was  sent  to  the  house  of  pariiament  in  her 
hoabtad's  name,  written  in  her  hand,  which  when 
die  aaw  she  was  a  little  confounded,  wonderine 
Imtw  it  should  come  into  his  hands ;  but  she  told 
him  that  she  could  not  absolutely  say  that  was  her 
writing,  though  it  had  some  resemblance  ;  and  so 
wImii  she  had  agun  urged  the  business  she  came 
for,  and  could  obtain  nothing  from  him,  she  went 
away,  and  left  in  the  room  with  the  secretary  Sir 
BoMci  Biron,  a  oousin-german  of  her  husbuid's, 
who  was  by  chance  come  in  thither  upon  some 
hnsinf  of  his  own,  and  had  stood  by  while  she 
Vlged  to  the  secretary  the  mischief  and  ruin  her 
hmhand's  imprisonment  brought  upon  his  family 
and  estate.  As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  the  secretary 
told  Sir  Robert  that  he  had  heard  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
•on  relate  the  sad  condition  of  her  husband  and 
hia  house  ;  ^and,**  said  he,  <<  you  may  here  take 
notiee  how  the  justice  of  God  pursues  those  mur- 
dsrcn,  that,  though  the  king  pardoned  both  his 
BIb  and  estate,  by  the  hand  of  the  divine  justiee, 
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thepr  were  now  like  to  come  to  ruin  for  that  crime; 
which  words  being  told  Mr.  Hutchinson,  he  huighed 
much  at  the  simple  folly  of  the  man,  that  could 
call  his  own  ille^  persecutions  and  oppreasionB 
of  innocence  the  judgments  of  Grod.  The  .papers 
which  he  showed  Mn.  Hutchinson  she  after  learnt 
to  have  been  some  letters  between  Mrs.  Vane,  one  of 
Sir  Henry  Vane's  daughters,  and  one  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson, a  gentlewoman  that  used  to  come  thither, 
filled  wiUi  such  frivolous  intelligence  of  private 
amours  and  intrigues  as  young  people  use  to  com- 
municate to  their  oonfiduits,  and  such  as  any  wise 
statesman  would  have  believed  himself  aifronted 
to  have  had  brought  to  him,  and  not  made  such 
politic  inquiries,  and  imprisoned  those  with  whom 
they  were  found,  about  so  unconceining  a  matter. 

Mr.  Henry  Nevill  and  Mr.  Salloway  had  been 
put  into  the  Tower  about  the  same  suspicion  they 
had  of  Mr.  Hutehinson,  a  northern  plot,  for  whidk 
there  was  a  peculiar  assizes,  and  some  men  were 
executed ;  and  the  judges,  at  their  return,,  said 
that  their  confessions  almost  amounted  to  treason; 
but  that  almost  served  their  turns.  As  soon  as 
those  assizes  were  past,  Mr.  Hutehinson  sent  to 
Mr.  Nevill  and  Mr.  Salloway  that  he  thought  it 
now  time  for  them  to  endeavour  their  liberty,  and 
therefore  desired  to  know  what  course  they  in- 
tended to  proceed  in,  that  they  might  all  take  one 
way.  They  both  sent  Mr.  Hutchinson  word  that 
they  looked  upon  him  as  the  best  befriended,  and 
they  were  resolved  to  see  first  what  success  he 
had,  and^to  make  him  their  leading  card.  Here- 
upon ho,  fearful  to  do.  anything  uiat  they  could 
not,  sat  still  deliberating,  while  they,  without  giving 
him  the  least  notice,  wrought  their  own  liberties 
secretly,  Mr.  Nevill  desiring  to  travel,  and  Mr. 
Salloway  making  such  a  false,  flattering  petition, 
that  no  honest  man  could  make  such  another,  and 
a  less  after  his  would  have  but  more  exasperated. 
It  took  so,  that  immediately  he  had  his  liberty*, 
both  of  them  taking  some  oaths  to  confirm  their 
loyalty,  which  were  ffiven  them  by  the  clerk  of 
the  Tower.  They  had  a  mind  at  court  Bir.  Hutch- 
inson should  have  made  such  another  petition, 
and  therefore  Salloway's  was  showed  to  a  friend 
of  hb ;  the  words  of  which  were,  ^  That  since  God 
by  his  miraculous  providence  had  set  his  majesty 
over  us,  he  had  acquiesced  thankfully  und^  it, 
and  never,  not  so  much  as  in  thought,  made  a 
wish  agunst  it ;"  and  promises  of  the  like  nature : 
which  perhaps  were  no  truer  than  the  professions, 
for  they  were  utterly  false ;  for  at  his  first  coming 
into  the  Tower  no  roan  had  muttered  more  than 
he,  who  scarce  refrained  even  blasphemies  against 
Grod  himself  for  bringing  him  into  bondage.  After 
his  release  he  went  to  their  common  prayer,  and 
pleased  them  so  well  that  'twas  said  they  would 
give  him  an  ofiice.  But  when  thev  found  that, 
notwithstanding  their  hint,  Bir.  Hutciunson  would 
not  follow  his  example,  their  malice  grew  very 
bitter  against  him  at  the  court,  insomuch  that  a 
gentleman  having  treated  with  Mrs.  Hutehinson 
For  a  niece  of  his,  to  whom  he  was  guardian,  that 
would  have  been  a  convenient  fortune  for  her  son, 
the  chancellor  sent  for  the  gentleman  and  peremp- 
torily forbade  him  to  proved  in  the  affiur,  and 
opeidy  said,  **  he  mutt  keep  their  famUp  down" 

Mr.  Hutehinson  was  not  at  all  dismayed,  but  won- 
derfully pleased  with  all  these  things,  and  told  his 
wife  this  captivity  was  the  happiest  release  in  tha 
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world  to  liim  ;  for  bcCnre,  ahhoogfa  he  had  mde 
:io  exproiw  eii||;Bgeiiieiit,  vet,  in  xegud  Ms  Klie  and 
t>fitate  had  b<>en  freely  left  hhn,  whan  they  took 
Rway  othern,  ho  thought  hunself  obUged  to  at  atiU 
all  tJio  while  this  king  reined,  whateiwr  opportu- 
nity ho  might  have ;  but  now  he  thoupit  this 
ufngc  had  utterly  disobliged  him  from  all  ties 
either  of  honour  or  couBcienoe,  and  that  he  was 
ireo  to  act  as  prudence  tibonld  hereafler  lead 
him,  and  that  he  thought  not  his  liberty  out  of 
prifion  worth  the  purchase  by  any  future  engage- 
ment, which  would  again  fetter  hun  in  obligations 
to  such  perBons  as  every  day  more  and  more  mani- 
fested uiemselves  enemies  to  all  just  and  godly 
intorests.  He  therefore  charged  his  wife  that  she 
should  not  make  applications  to  any  person  what- 
soever, and  made  it  his  earnest  request  to  Sir 
Allen  Apaley  to  let  him  stand  and  fall  by  his  own 
innocenoVy  and  to  undertake  nothing  for  him, 
which,  if  he  did,  he  told  him  he  would  disown. 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  remembering  how  much  she  had 
diqpleased  him  in  saving  him  before,  submitted 
now  to  suffer  with  him,  according  to  his  own  will, 
who,  as  he  would  do  nothing  that  might  entangle 
him  for  his  freedom,  so  he  patiently  suffered  tfaSir 
unjust  bondage,  and  had  no  guilt  found  in  him, 
yet  was  cruelly  and  maUoiously  persecuted  and 
hated ;  and  crimiuals,  with  threats  and  promises, 
were  tried  all  ways  to  sec  if  they  could  have 
brought  out  any  accusation  against  him,  but  all 
they  could  arrive  to  was  only  that  he  was  an 
unchanged  person  :  yet  they  kept  him  st^l  as  cloae 
prisoner  as  at  the  first.  After  Salloway  was 
released.  Sir  Allen  Apaley  asking  the  chancellor 
why  his  brother  was  not  as  well  let  out  as  Sal- 
loway ;  «  What,"  said  the  chancellor,  «  make  you 
no  difference  between  vour  brother  and  Salloway  f 
Sir  Allen  replied,  he  thought  his  brother  as  inno- 
cent ^  Surely,*'  said  the  chancellor,  "  there  is  a 
great  difference  :  Salloway  conforms  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  goes  to  church,  but  your  brother  is 
the  most  unchanged  person  of  the  party." 

The  colonel  at  last  witli  some  other  prisoners 
were  deliberating  to  sue  out  a  habeas  corpus,  and 
in  order  thereunto  sent  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  to  desire  a  copy  of  the  warrant  whereby  he 
stood  committed,  wliicli  indeed  was  so  imperfect, 
that  he  could  not  h'g&Hy  be  kept  upon  that,  for 
there  was  neither  his  Christian  name  nor  any 
place  of  rcHidonce  mentioned  in  it,  so  that  any 
other  Hutehinson  might  have  as  well  been  kept 
upon  it  as  he ;  but  the  lieutenant  refused  to  give 
him  a  copy,  and  his  jailer  told  the  prisoner  it  was 
altered,  after  they  had  kept  him  four  or  five  mouths 
in  prison :  then  the  colonel  wrote  to  Bennet,  but 
neither  could  he  obtain  any  copy  of  his  commit^ 
ment  from  him. 

After  this  a  friend  gave  him  notice  that  they 
had  a  design  to  transport  him  to  some  island  or 
plantation  ;  whereupon  he  wrote  a  narrative  of  his 
miprisonment,  and  procured  it  to  bo  secretly 
printed,  to  have  left  behind  liim,  if  he  had  been 
sent  away,  to  acquaint  the  parliament,  which  was 
then  shortly  to  aasemble,  and  to  leave  with  his 
friends ;  but  he  kept  them  in  the  mean  time  pri- 
vately. 

At  length,  through  the  lies  that  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  made«  his  prisoners,  and  the  matice  of 
their  wicked  persecutors,  who  envied  even  the  bread 
charity  sent  in  to  fwd  some  of  tiw  men 


vihoss  estates  wore  wholly  taken  away,  warranto 
were  signed  for  carrjnng  away  most  of  the  pri- 
soners, some  to  Tangier,  and  to  other  barbarmn 
and  distant  places :  among  the  rest  CoL  Hntchin- 
son  was  designed  to  the  Isle  of  Ifan,  which  Sir 
Allen  Apaley  hearing  of,  told  the  king  he  had  some 
private  bonness  of  tmsto  with  the  colonel  oon- 
ceniing  his  own  estate,  for  which  be  obtained  that 
he  might  be  respited  three  months,  and  have 
Uberty  for  lawyers  to  come  to  him«  But  when  the 
colonel  heurd  of  it,  he  was  more  displeseed  with 
this  petty  favour  than  with  all  their  rigour,  and 
resolved  to  liave  done  something  to  reverse  i^  Lot 
that  his  wife  persuaded  him  to  rest  till  she  made 
a  short  voyage  into  the  country  to  fetdi  him  sup- 
plies, which  he  did. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  the  lienteoant  of  the 
Tower  sent  his  jailor,  Sir.  Edward  Cresset,  early 
in  the  morning,  up<m  the  16th  day  of  April,  1664, 
to  fctdi  Mr.  Uutehuiaon  to  his  lodgings,  whither 
beuig  come,  GresKt  withdrew,  and  the  Ueutenant 
told  Mr.  Uutchmson  that  he  had  been  eivil  to  him 
in  permitting  his  children  to  come  to  him  witii 
their  motherland  yet  he  had  not  paid  him  his 
fees  and  dues,  ahhongh  that  warrant  which  allowed 
the  access  of  his  wife  did  not  mention  his  children, 
and  therefore  he  now  demanded  his  dues.    Mr. 
Hutchmson  told  hun,  "  At  his  departure  oat  of 
the  Tower  he  should  not  be  behindhand  with  him 
for  the  civility  of  suffering  his  children  to  eome  to 
him."  Robinson  repUed,  «  That  signified  nothiii^ 
he  expected  his  does,  and  would  have  thanL* 
Mr.  Hutehinson  answered,  ^His  was  not 
prisoner's  condition,  for  he  had  been  now 
four  weeks  kept  dose  prisoner,  and  yet 
knew  accuser  nor  accusation  against  faoBy  and 
therefore  he  should  desire  to  comrider  befeve  hs 
parted  frt»m  his  mon^  ;  bat  for  any  omlitjas  ha 
should  repi^  them."  RciiinBon  said,  *<  He  meddled 
with  no  man's  crimes,  but,  whether  gnflty  or  not 
guilty,  he  expected  his  dues,  which  to  oonld  re- 
cover by  law  if  they  were  refused."    Mr.  Huteh- 
inson asking,  **  What  they  were!"  Ho  said,  <"  Fiftjr 
pounds."  Further  demanding,  ^  By  what  law  they 
were  due,  so  as  he  could  recover  them  !"    Robin- 
son answered,  *<By  custom."     BIr.  Hutohinaon 
told  him,  ^  He  was  confident  that  pretence  wooU 
not  recover  them  ;   and  if  he  thooi^  it  wooid^ 
he  would  go  to  a  civil  and  £ur  trial  with  him  tfa» 
next  term  ;  yet  due  or  not  due,  what  eiviUtiea  he^ 
either  had  or  should  afford  hiniy  he  woold  rseom— 
pense  at  parting."  Robinson  answered,  **  Ha  stood. 
upon  his  right,  and  he  would  make  Mr.  Hotofain' 
son  or  somebody  else  pay  it"    Mr.  Hutdtiinsoa. 
told  him,  **  He  knew  not  who  he  meant  by  aome— 
body  else,  but  if  his  liberty  were  taken  from  Uirn. 
without  any  reason  that  he  knew,  he  wnold  not  sir 
part  with  his  money,  if  he  could  help  it.**    Mm' 
then,  in  anger,  said,  ''He  would  lode  him  o^ 
dose,  and  let  nobody  come  at  him."    Mr.  Hutefa^ 
inaon  told  him,  ^  He  could  be  locked  no 
than  he  had  been  all  this  time,  and  he  hoped 
would  not  forbid  those  coming  to  him  who  ' 
warrant  from  the  secretary ;  fortherestyhemi^iit 
use  his  pleasnre."     He,  in  fniy^  eommaadad  to 
take  away  Mr.  Hutehinson,  and  look  him  op  that 
no  person  might  como  at  him  ;  and  ^vc  oraar  ti 
the  Tower  gatea  to  keep  out  his  children  and  aU 
his  rohitiows  that  diould  eome  to  inquiro  for  him ; 
aad  he  sent  word  to  Sergeant  Foontaiae^  mho  lad 
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an  onler  to  come  in,  that  he  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted, although  his  burineaB  was  of  great  concern- 
ment to  otfaen,  and  not  to  GiL  Htttdiinaon,  who 
being  a  tmitoe  for  aome  of  hia  rektiona,  was  to 
have  made  aome  aettkmenta  in  their  affitirs ; 
whidi  eouM  not  be  done,  bat  they,  to  their  prciu- 
dwe,  were  ioreed  to  go  without  it.  Although  hia 
iommanda  were  executed  to  the  full,  yet  Mr. 
HatehlnaoD'ki  eldest  son  found  means  to  steal  into 
the  Tower,  and  to  inform  hia  father  of  a  maUeious 
Ke  that  the  lieutenant  had  made  of  him  at  court, 
ttat  day  that  he  fell  out  with  him  ;  which  was 
thisd — ^Robinson  told  the  king,  that  when  Mr. 
Henmngfaam  and  others  were  carried  out  of  the 
Tower  to  be  ship^  away,  Mr.  Hutchinson  look- 
ing out  of  his  wmdow  bade  them  take  eourage, 
thMr  ahould  vet  haye  a  day  for  it.  This  lie  coming 
•  to  Mr.  Hntrainson's  knowledge  the  19th  of  AprU, 
moved  him  more  than  all  hu  other  base  usage  ; 
iriieveuiKm  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Robinson  to  tell 
bim  he  ahould  have  had  a  care  of  provoking  his 
priaoDCia  to  speak,  who  had  so  much  expoeed  him- 
atlf  to  every  one  of  them  ;  and  to  let  him  know 
wliat  he  himself  had  observed  and  could  prove,  he 
drew  it  up  into  certain  heads,  which  ho  told 
him,  if  he  continued  his  vile  usage  of  him,  he 
would  publiah.    The  articles  were : 

lat.  That  Robinson  had  affirmed  that  the  king 
gave  no  allowance  to  his  prisoners,  not  so  much  as 
to  thoae  who  had  all  their  estates  taken  from  them : 
and  aoeordingly  he  gave  them  none,  but  converted 
'vriiat  theking  allowed  to  his  own  use^and threatened 
•ome  of  the  prisoners  with  death  if  they  offered  to 
^Wwnand  it ;  and  suffered  others,  at  twelve  of  the 
idoek  in  the  night,  to  make  such  a  miserable  out- 
cry for  bread,  ^t  it  was  heard  into  some  parts  of 
the  city,  and  one  was  absolutely  starved  to  death 
Ibr  want  of  relief ;  although  the  king  at  that  time 
told  a  prisoner,  that  he  took  more  care  for  the 
priaoners  than  for  his  own  table. 

2nd.  That  he  set  down  to  the  king  seven  pounds 
A  week  for  one  prisoner,  for  whom  he  never  laid 
out  above  twenty-^even  or  thirty  shillings  a  week 
at  the  moat. 

3rd.  That  he  not  only  kept  back  the  prisoners* 
allowances,  but  exacted  of  them  excessive  rents 
ibr  bare  prison  lodgings,  and  empty  warders' 
hooaea  unfurnished  ;  and  if  they  have  not  punctu- 
•Ihr  paid  him,  hath  stifled  them  up  by  close  im- 
prncmment,  without  any  order,  although  he  knew 
they  had  not  a  penny  to  buy  bread,  but  what  came 
from  the  charity  of  good  people. 

4th.  That  he  received  salary  of  the  king  for 
forty  warders,  and  had  not  near  so  many,  but 
filled  up  the  list  with  fiilse  names,  and  took  the 
pay  to  himself. 

5th.  That  when  he  had  received  money  for 
thoae  warders  he  kept,  he  had  detained  it  many 
months  to  his  own  use,  while  the  poor  men  were 
-thereby  in  miserable  wants. 

6th.  That  he  sold  the  warders'  places,  and  let 
them  hooaea  at  a  dear  rate,  and  yet  took  the  most 
considerable  prisoners,  which  ought  to  have  been 
oommitted  to  them,  into  his  own  bouse,  and  made 
tiiem  pay  him  excessive  rates  for  bed-rooms,  and 
aet  his  man  Crcasett,  over  them,  making  tliem  pay 
him  for  attendance,  what  the  warders  should 
have  had. 

7th.  That  he  made  many  false  musters  in  hk 
own  company  belonging  to  the  Tower,  and  though  he 


had  received  the  soldiers'  money,  was  run  in  arrean 
to  them  five  or  six  pounds  a  man  ;  at  which  they 
eruelly  murmured,  because  by  this  means  their 
maintenance  was  straitened,  and  their  duty  brought 
more  frequent  upon  them. 

8th.  That  notwithstanding  all  his  defrauding, 
oppressive,  and  exacting  ways  of  raising  money, 
he  had  ungratefully  complained  of  the  king's 
scanty  recompense  of  his  service. 

9th.  That  after  the  starving  of  the  poor  pri- 
sooers  and  the  miserable  outcry,  when  shame 
forced  him  to  allow  about  a  doien  poor  tradesmen 
ten  shillings  a-piece,  though  at  tlntt  time  he  re- 
ceived forty  of  the  king  for  each  of  them,  be  and 
his  man  Cressett  denied  the  king's  allowance,  and 
said  it  was  his  own  charity. 

10th.  That  he  was  fluently  drunk,  out  of  the 
Tower  till  twelve,  one,  and  two  of  the  ch»ek,  and 
threatened  one  of  the  warders,  who  came  one 
night  to  fetch  him  home,  with  Newgate,  and  spited 
him  ever  after. 

All  these  things  being  notoriously  true,  tiiis  . 
letter  put  him  into  a  great  rage,  and  no  lees  dread 
that  the  colonel,  as  he  had  threatened  him,  would 
publish  it ;  whereupon,  as  soon  as  these  thinffs 
were  laid  to  his  charge,  within  ten  daya  he  paid 
his  soldiers  15  months  pay  of  22  due  to  them  when 
the  letter  was  written,  he  having  all  that  while 
kept  back  eighteen  pence  a  week  out  of  every  sol- 
dier's pay :  and  the  soldiers  understanding  that 
Col.  Hutchinson's  observations  of  his  fraud  had 
procured  them  this  satisfaction,  used  to  give  him 
thanks  when  they  came  to  stand  sentinels  at  his 
door. 

Presently  after  he  received  the  letter,  he  went 
to  Sir  Allen  Apsley  and  complained  to  him  that 
the  colonel  had  sent  him  a  vile  letter,  but  did  not 
show  it  Sir  Allen,  as  he  sent  word  to  the  colonel 
he  would  ;  whereupon  Sir  Allen  Apsley  sent  Mr. 
Creorge  Hutchinson  with  a  letter  to  Sir  John 
Robinson,  to  tell  him  that  if  he  would  let  him  go 
to  his  brother,  he  doubted  not  but  he  would  be  a 
good  means  to  persuade  the  colonel  to  pay  him 
fees,  and  to  reconcile  differences  between  them. 
Sir  John,  upon  the  21st  of  April,  went  along  with 
Mr.  George  Hutchinson  to  his  brother,  and  at  his 
entrance,  in  a  passion  began  to  quarrel  at  the 
colonel's  sour  Iboks ;  who  told  mm,  if  he  had 
known  they  would  not  have  pleased  him,  and  IumI 
had  notice  of  his  coming,  he  would  have  set  them 
in  a  glass  for  him.  Then  Robinson  told  him,  in  a 
rage,  he  had  written  him  a  libel.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
answered  it  was  no  libel,  for  he  had  set  his  name 
to  it,  and  it  was  truths,  which  if  he  put  him  to,  he 
could  prov^  by  sufficient  testimonies.  Whereupon 
he  fell  into  horrible  railing  and  cruel  language,  but 
by  Mr.  George  Hutchinson's  interposition  at  length 
all  was  pacified,  and  he  was  fkiriy  going  out  of  the 
room  with  Mr.  George  Hutchinson,  when  his  man 
Ciessett  minding  him  that  the  colonel  had  a  foul 
copy  of  his  letter,  and  had  said  he  would  send  it 
to  Sir  Allen,  who  had  desired  to  see  it ;  Robinson 
resolved  to  take  that  draught  away  from  him  ;  but 
the  colonel  foreseeing  thwt,  had  sent  copies  of  it 
Ions  before  out  of  the  Tower,  which  Robinson's 
duU  h«Mi  not  dreaming  of  came  back  and  insolently 
commanded  the  colonel  to  give  him  the  first 
draught  of  the  letter.  The  colonel  deeired  to  be 
excused,  whereupon  Robinson  said  he  would  have 
his  pockets  searched,  and  aceordingly  bade  Greisttt 
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feel  in  them.  He,  a  little  moTed,  took  a  bottle  in 
his  hand,  and  bade  Cressett  forbear  if  he  loTed  hia 
head,  and  told  Sir  John  if  he  had  any  warrant  to 
search  him  firom  the  king  or  councnl  he  would 
submit  to  it,  but  otherwise  he  would  not  suffer  it, 
especially  for  a  paper  which  was  only  of  private 
concernment  between  them  ;  for  all  this,  when 
Sir  John  saw  that  Cressett  durst  not  approach  the 
colonel,  he  conmianded  one  Wale,  a  warder,  to 
search  his  pockets,  who  coming  with  entreaties  to 
the  colonel  to  permit  it,  he  suffered  him  ;  and  then 
the  lieutenant  caused  a  little  dressing-box  which 
the  colonel  had  to  be  opened,  and  t(wk  away  all 
the  papers  he  found  in  it,  among  which  there  was 
one  wherein  the  colonel  had  written  a  Terse  out  of 
the  43d  psahn  (it  was  the  first  verse)  to  be  joined 
with  a  narratiye  of  his  imprisonment,  that  he  had 
provided  to  leave  behind  him  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  friends.  This  paper  Robinson  carried  to 
court,  and  said,  that  by  the  deceitful  and  unjust 
man  the  colonel  intended  the  king,  although  the 
amplication  was  of  his  own  making.  In  tlie  mean 
tune,  while  they  were  ransacking  his  box  and 
pockets  Robinson  fell  a  railing  at  the  colonel, 
giving  him  the  base  terms  of  Rebel  and  Murderer, 
and  such  language  as  none  could  have  learnt,  but 
such  as  had  b^n  conversant  among  the  civil 
society  of  Pickt-haich,  Tumbull-street,  and  Bil- 
lings-gate, near  which  last  place  the  hero  had  his 
education.  When  the  colonel  patiently  told  hun 
he  transgressed  the  act  of  obhvion,  he  said  he 
knew  that  well  enough,  and  bade  him  sue  out  his 
remedy  ;  then  in  fury  and  rage  turned  out  the 
colonel's  servant  out  of  his  chamber,  who  had  been 
locked  up  with  him  all  the  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment, and  left  him  altogether  unattended,  which 
having  never  been  before  in  his  whole  life,  put 
him  into  a  cold  and  a  flux,  with  a  feverish  dis- 
temper :  but  the  greatness  of  his  mind  was  not 
broken  by  the  feebleness  of  his  constitution,  nor 
the  barbarous  inhumanity  of  his  jailers,  which  he 
received  with  disdain  and  Uughed  at  tliem,  but 
lost  not  anger  on  them. 

Alter  these  things,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  coming 
■out  of  the  country,  wan,  by  the  lieutenant's  order, 
'denied  to  see  her  husband,  but  at  her  lodgings 
found  letters  from  him  conveyed  to  her  every  day, 
spite  of  all  his  guards  ;  and  thereupon  she  wrote 
to  Robinson  to  desire  to  know  whether  the  secre- 
tary had  countermanded  her  first  order  to  see  her 
husband,  or  whether  he  denied  obedience  to  it : 
whereupon  Robinson  sent  to  her  to  come  to  him 
tbe  next  day,  but  when  she  came  he  was  gone 
forth,  and  she  was  not  admitted  within  the  gates, 
and  thereupon  she  went  back  to  her  lodgings  and 
wrote  him  a  smart  letter,  and  sent  him  with  it  a 
copy  of  her  husband's  letter,  which  she  told  him 
she  would  publish,  and  not  suffer  him  to  be  mur- 
dered to  extort  undue  money  from  him.  The  next 
day,  being  the  Lord's  day,  he  sent  one  of  the 
warders  to  entreat  her  to  come  to  her  husband, 
and  the  blood-hound  Cressett  met  her  at  the  gate, 
and  led  her  to  her  husband,  and  left  her  all  the 
day  alone  with  him,  which  they  had  never  before 
done  all  the  time  of  his  prison  ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing Sir  John  Robinson  sent  for  her,  and  partly 
expostnUted  with  her  and  partly  flattered,  and 
iold  her  her  husband  had  been  sent  to  the  Isle  of 
3Can,  but  that  he  in  kindness  had  procured  abetter 
place  for  him,  and  that  he  was  not  oovetoii%  bat 


since  her  husband  would  not  pay  him  fees,  he 
miffht  use  his  pleasure,  and  she  and  his  children 
and  relations  might  freely  so  to  him.  She  received 
this  as  befitted  her,  being  m  his  hands,  and  know- 
ing, that  not  good-nature,  but  fear  she  would  have 
prmted  him,  moved  him  to  this  gentler  course,  as 
she  understood,  both  by  the  inquiries  his  servants 
made  of  the  colonel's  warder  concerning  her  in- 
tentions, and  by  Robinson's  continuing,  notwidi- 
standing  all  this  dissimulation,  to  make  a  thousand 
fislse  insinuations  of  the  colonel  everywhere,  and 
to  do  him  all  ill  offices  at  court  If  there  were  not 
a  more  abominable  wickedness  than  aU  this,  a  lin- 
gering poison  given  him,  which  though  we  had  not 
wickedness  enough  to  suspect  then,  &e  events  that 
have  since  ensuei  make  a  little  doubtfuL  It  is 
certain  that  Cressett  did  make  that  attempt  npoii 
Sir  Henry  Vane  and  others,  and  two'or  throe  days 
before  the  colonel  was  sent  away,  brought  into  his 
chamber,  when  he  came  to  lock  him  up  at  night, 
a  bottle  of  excellent  wine,  under  pretence  of  Imid- 
ness,  which  he,  the  colonel,  and  the  warder  drank 
together,  and  the  warder  and  the  colonel  both 
died  within  four  months :  the  colonel  presently 
after  falling  sick,  but  very  unsumiciouB,  and  we 
must  leave  it  to  the  great  dav,  when  all  crimes, 
how  secret  soever,  wiB  be  made  manifest,  whether 
they  added  poison  to  all  the  other  iniquity  whereby 
they  certainly  murdered  this  guiltless  servant  of 
God. 

A  few  days  after,  at  nine  of  the  clock  at  night, 
after  his  wife  was  gone  from  him,  Cressett  brought 
the  colonel  a  warrant,  to  tell  him  that  he  most, 
the  next  morning  tide,  go  down  to  Sandown  Cas- 
tle, in  Kent ;  which  he  was  not  suiprised  at,  it 
being  the  barbarous  custom  of  that  place  to  said 
away  the  prisoners,  when  they  had  no  knowledge, 
nor  time  to  accommodate  tnemselves  for  their 
journey ;  but  instead  of  putting  him  into  a  boat 
at  the  morning  tide,  about  eight  of  the  dodc.  Sir 
Henry  Wroth  came  with  a  party  of  iMnse  Up 
receive  him  of  the  lieutenant,  and  finding  him 
sick,  and  not  well  able  to  endure  riding  m  the 
heat  of  the  day,  was  so  civil  as  to  let  him  go  by 
water  in  the  evening  tide  to  Graveaend,  with  a 
guard  of  soldiers  in  lx)ats  hired  at  his  own  ehafge, 
where  the  horse  guard  met  him.  Bv  these  mram 
he  got  opportunity  to  take  leave  of  his  diildreB 
that  were  in  town,  and  about  four  of  the  dock  was 
sent  out  of  the  Tower,  with  one  Gregory,  designed 
to  be  his  fellow-prisoner;  who  ffoing  over  the 
drawbridge,  turned  back  to  the  ueatenant,  and 
told  him  he  would  have  acoepted  it  as  a  neater 
mercy  if  the  king  had  commanded  him  to  be  shot 
to  death  there,  rtSher  than  to  send  him  to  adistant 
place  to  be  starved,  he  having  nothing  hut  his  trade 
to  maintain  him,  and  his  mends,  nom  whom  he 
should  now  be  so  far  removed  that  he  eoaU  expect 
nothing.  The  lieutenant  in  seorn  told  him,  he 
went  with  a  charitable  man  that  would  not  soflbr 
hnn  to  starve,  whereby  he  exposed  the  maliee.of 
their  intentions  to  the  colonel ;  who  thought  it  not 
enough  to  send  him  to  a  fiur  prison  not  much  dif- 
fering from  exile,  but  to  ehsrge  him  with  a  com- 
panion, which  however  his  kindness  mwht  have 
rendered  him  charitable  to,  yet  they  ongbt  not  ts 
have  put  npon  him,  neither  would  tM  eok»el 
take  notice  it  their  imposition,  tiion^  he  designed 
kindness  to  the  man,  usd  he  been  w««ti^  of  it. 

The  ookmd'b  wife  and  ehildntt  got  a  boat  and 
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followed  him  to  GimTesend,  whither  also  Gregory's 
wife,  and  one  that  called  him  brother,  went ;  and 
that  ni§^t  all  the  company  and  all  the  gaarda 
Mq^ped  at  the  eokmera  charge,  and  many  of  the 
goaidi  lajr  in  the  chamber  with  him,  who,  with 
lefreahment  of  the  evening  air,  and  the  content 
he  took  to  be  ont  of  Robinson's  cUws,  found  him- 

'  rnHf  or  throogh  the  liveliness  of  his  spirit  fancied 
hnaself,  something  better  then  he  was  in  the 

,  Tower.  The  next  morning  very  early,  his  guards 
hmried  him  away  on  horseback ;  but,  to  speak 
trvth,  thej  were  civil  to  him.  His  son  went  idong 
with  him  to  see  the  place  he  was  sent  to,  and  Sir 
Allen  Apdey  had  procured  an  order  for  his  servant 
to  eomtinQe  with  him  in  the  prison ;  his  wife  went 
bade  to  London,  to  stay  there  to  provide  him  such 
aeeommodation  as  she  should  hear  he  had  need  of. 
When  he  came  to  the  castle,  he  found  it  a 
lamentable  old  ruined  place,  almost  a  mile  distant 
)  from  the  town,  the  rooms  all  out  of  repair,  not 
weather-firee,  no  kind  of  accommodation  either  for 
lo4g^ig  or  dMBt,  or  any  conveniency  of  life.  Before 
he  came,  there  were  not  above  half-a-dozen  sol- 
disfB  in  it,  and  a  poor  lieutenant  with  his  wife 
and  ehildren,  and  two  or  three  cannoneers,  and  a 
few  gone  almost  dismounted,  upon  rotten  carriages ; 
but  at  the  colonel's  comii^  thither,  a  company  of 

\  foot  more  were  sent  from  Dover  to  help  ,;uard  the 
place,  pitiful  weak  fellows,  half  starved  and  eaten 

'    op  with  vermin,  whom  tiie  governor  of  Dover 

-  fheatod  of  half  dieir  pay  and  the  other  half  they 
■pent  in  drink.  These  nad  no  beds,  but  a  nasty 
court  of  guard,  where  a  sutler  lived,  within  a 
putition  made  of  boards,  with  his  wife  and  family ; 
and  this  was  all  the  accommodation  the  colonel 

\  bad  for  his  victuals,  which  was  bought  at  a  dear 

;  xate  at  the  town,  and  most  horribly  dressed  at  the 
satler's.  For  beds  he  was  forced  to  send  to  an 
ian  in  the  town,  and  at  a  most  unconscionable  rate 
hire  three,  for  himself,  and  his  man,  and  Capt. 
Gregory,  and  to  get  his  chamber  glazed,  which 
«as  a  thorouffhfiue  room,  that  had  five  doors  in 
it,  and  one  of  them  opened  upon  a  platform,  that 
had  nothing  but  the  bleak  air  of  the  sea,  wiiich, 
eveiy  tide,  washed  the  foot  of  the  castle  walls ; 
whiim  air  made  the  chamber  so  unwholesome  and 
damp,  that  even  in  the  summer  time  the  colonel's 
hat-case  and  trunks,  and  everything  of  leather, 
would  be  every  day  all  covered  over  with  mould, — 
Wipe  them  as  clean  as  you  could  one  morning,  by 
the  next  they  would  be  mouldy  again ;  and  thouen 
the  walls  were  four  yards  thick,  yet  it  rained  m 
thfoo^  cracks  in  them,  and  then  one  might  sweep 
a  peek  of  saltpetre  off  of  them  every  day,  which 
ttood  in  a  perpetual  sweat  upon  them.  Notwith- 
rtaiwiing  aU  this,  the  colonel  was  very  cheerful, 
and  nmde  the  best  shifts  he  could  with  thmgs  as 
he  found  them,  when  the  lieutenant's  wife  seeing 
his  stomach  could  not  well  bear  his  food,  offered 
to  board  him,  and  so  he  and  his  man  dieted  with 
her  for  twenty  shillings  a-week,  he  finding  wine 
beaidee,  and  linen,  &c.  Whilst  the  sutler  pro- 
vided his  meat,  Gregory  ate  with  him ;  but  when 
he  tabled  with  the  captain,  Gregory's  son  coming 
to  him,  he  had  his  meat  fitmi  uie  town,  and  soon 
after  a  woman  came  down  who  left  not  the  man 
deatitnte  and  -comfortless.  The  worst  part  of  the 
colonel's  sufferings  in  this  prison,  was  the  company 
of  this  fellow,  who  beins  a  feUow-priBoner,  and 
poor,  and  the  colonel  havmg  no  partieohur  retreat, 


he  could  not  wholly  decline  his  company;  and  he 
being  a  canud  person,  without  any  fear  of  Grod,  or 
any  good,  but  rather  scandalous  conversation,  he 
could  take  no  pleasure  in  him ;  meanwhile  many 
of  his  friends  gave  caution  to  his  wife  concerning 
him,  as  suspecting  him  a  trepanner,  which  we  had 
after  some  cause  to  fear. 

The  captain  of  the  castle,  one  Freeman,  had  all 
this  while  a  chamber  which  was  a  little  warmer, 
and  had  a  bed  in  it,  but  this  he  reserved,  intend- 
ing to  set  a  rate  upon  it,  and  this  too  was  so  dark, 
one  could  not  have  read  by  the  fire  or  the  bed- 
side without  a  candle  at  noon-day. 

When  the  colonel's  wife  understood  her  hus- 
band's bad  accommodation,  she  made  all  the 
means  she  could  by  her  friends  to  procure  liberty 
that  she  might  be  in  the  castle  with  him,  but 
that  was  absolutely  denied;  whereupon  she  juid 
her  son  and  daughter  went  to  Deal,  and  there 
took  lodgings,  frx>m  whence  they  walked  every 
day  on  root  to  dinner  and  back  again  at  night, 
with  horrible  toil  and  inconvenience,  and  prociued 
the  captain's  wife  to  diet  them  with  the  colonel, 
where  they  had  meat  good  enough,  but  through 
the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  their  wants  of  all 
necessaries,  and  the  faculty  to  order  thin^  as 
they  should  be,  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  them ; 
yet  the  colonel  endured  it  so  cheerfolly  that  he 
was  never  more  pleasant  and  contented  in  hia 
whole  life.  When  no  other  recreations  were  left 
him,  he  diverted  himself  with  sorting  and  shadow- 
ing cockle  shells  which  his  wife  and  daughter 
graered  for  him,  with  as  much  delight  as  he 
used  to  take  in  the  richest  agates  and  onyxes  he 
could  compass  with  the  most  artificial  engravings^ 
which  were  things,  when  he  recreatea  himself 
from  more  serious  studies,  he  as  much  delighted 
in  as  any  piece  of  art.  But  his  fancy  showed 
itself  so  excellent  in  sorting  and  dressing  these- 
shells,  that  none  of  us  could  imitate  it,  and  the 
cockles  began  to  be  admired  b  v  several  persons* 
that  saw  them.  These  were  but  his  trifling  diver- 
sions, his  business  and  continual  study  was  the 
Scripture,  which  the  more  he  conversed  in,  the 
more  it  delighted  him;  insomuch  that  his  wife 
having  brought  down  some  books  to  entertain 
him  in  his  solitude,  he  thanked  her,  and  told  her 
that  if  he  should  continue  as  long  as  he  lived  in 
prison,  he  would  read  nothing  there  but  lus  Bible. 

His  wife  bore  all  her  own  toils  joyfully  enough 
for  the  love  of  him,  but  could  not  but  be  very  sad 
at  the  sight  of  his  undeserved  sufferings ;  and  he 
would  very  sweetly  and  kindly  chide  her  for  it, 
and  tell  her  that  if  she  were  but  cheerful,  he 
should  think  this  suffering  the  happiest  thing  that 
ever  befel  him;  he  would  also  bid  her  consider 
what  reason  she  had  to  rejoice  that  the  Lord 
supported  him,  and  how  much  more  intolerable  it 
would  have  been  if  the  Lord  had  suffered  his 
spirit  to  have  sunk,  or  his  patience  to  have  been 
lost  under  this.  One  day  when  she  was  weeping, 
after  he  had  said  many  things  to  comfort  her,  he 
gave  her  reasons  why  she  should  hope  and  be 
assured  that  this  cause  would  revive,  because  the 
interest  of  Grod  was  so  much  involved  in  it  that  he 
was  entitled  to  it  She  told  him  she  did  not 
doubt  but  the  cause  would  revive,  but,  said  she, 
notwithstanding  all  your  resolution,  I  know  this 
will  conquer  the  weakness  of  your  constitution^ 
and  you  wHl  die  in  prison.    He  repUed,  1  think  I 
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shall  not,  hut  if  I  do,  my  hUtoA  will  oc  su  innoomt, 
I  sliall  advance  tlio  caiiw  luoro  by  my  dtsAth^ 
haatiun^  tho  veugcanoe  of  Go4l  upon  my  unjust 
onemiea,  tlian  I  otmld  do  by  all  the  actions  of  my 
life.  Another  tim.'s  when  hIic  wav  tcUinfjr  liim^ 
she  feared  they  luul  placed  him  on  the  sea-aliore 
hot  in  order  to  traiis{iort  him  to  Tangier,  he  told 
her,  if  they  should,  God  was  the  same  God  at 
Tangier  as  at  Owthorpe ;  prithee,  Haid  he,  trust 
God  with  me,  if  he  cari^  me  away,  he  will  bring 
me  hack  again. 

Sometimes  when  he  would  not  be  |)ersuaded  to 
do  things  wherein  he  had  a  liberty,  for  fear  of 
putting  a  snare  and  stumbling-block  before  others 
that  mid  not  so,  and  she  would  expostulate  witli 
liim,  why  he  should  make  himself  a  martyr  for 
people  that  had  been  so  censorious  of  him,  and  so 
unthankful  and  insensible  of  all  his  merits;  be 
would  say,  he  did  it  not  for  tliem,  but  for  the  cause 
they  owned.  When  many  ill  usages  of  himself 
by  godly  people  have  been  urged  to  him,  he 
would  say,  that  if  they  were  truly  the  people  of 
God,  all  their  lailingH  were  to  be  borne  ;  tlutt  if 
God  had  a  people  in  the  land,  as  he  was  confident 
he  had,  it  was  among  them,  and  not  among  the 
cavaliers,  and  therefore  although  he  should  ever 
be  bevere  against  their  miscarriages  in  any  pemon 
in  whomsoever  ho  found  tliem,yet  he  would  adhere 
to  them  that  owned  God,  how  unkindly  soever  they 
dealt  with  him.  Sometimes  he  would  say,  that  if 
ever  he  should  live  to  seo  the  pariiament  power 
up  again,  he  would  never  meddle  any  more  cither 
in  councils  or  armies :  and  then  sometimes  again, 
when  he  saw  or  heard  of  any  of  the  debaucheries 
of  the  times,  he  would  say,  he  would  act  only  as 
H  justice  of  the  i)eacc  m  the  country,  and  be 
severe  against  drunkards,  and  suffer  none  in  his 
neighbourhood.  Oftentimes  he  would  say,  if  ever 
he  were  at  Uberty  in  the  world,  he  would  flee  the 
conversation  of  the  cavaliers,  and  would  vrrite 
uiH»n  his  doors, 

Procul  hine,  procul  ttU,  pr<\fani ! 

and  that,  though  he  had,  in  his  former  conversa- 
tion with  them,  never  had  amy  communication 
witli  their  manners  nor  vices,  yet  henceforth  he 
would  never,  in  one  kind  or  other,  have  any  com- 
merce at  all  with  them ;  and  indeed  it  "was  a 
resolution  he  would  oftener  repeat  than  any  other 
he  had,  telling  us,  that  he  was  convinced  there 
i^'as  a  serpentine  seed  in  them.  Yet  he  had  many 
apprehensions  of  the  rash  hot-headed  spirits  of 
many  of  our  par^,  and  fears  that  their  pride  and 
self-conceit  of  their  own  abilities,  would  again 
bring  us  to  confusion,  if  ever  they  should  have 
tlie  reins  again  in  their  hands ;  and  therefore  ho 
would  bid  us  adviw  his  son,  if  ever  we  lived  to 
see  a  change,  and  would  himself  advise  him  not 
to  fiidl  in  with  the  first,  how  fair  8oe\-er  tlieir 
pretences  were;  but  to  wait  to  sec  how  their 
practices  suited  them :  fcr  he  would  say,  that  a 
not-spirited  people  would  first  get  up  and  put  all 
into  confusion,  and  then  a  sober  party  must  settle 
thin^;  and  he  would  say,  let  my  son  stay  to  ISftll 
in  with  these.  He  foresaw  that  the  courses  that 
the  king  and  his  party  took  to  establish  themselves 
would  be  their  ruin,  and  would  say,  that  whenever 
the  king  had  an  army  it  would  be  his  destruction. 
Once  when  his  wife  was  lamenting  his  condition, 
liaving  sMd  many  things  to  comfort  her,  he  toU 
her  ht  oould  not  have  been  witLont  this  allllctioiiy 


for  if  he  Iiod  flourished  while  aU  the  people  of 
God  were  corrected,  he  should  have  feared  he 
had  not  been  accounted  among  his  chiidinn,  as  ik- 
had  not  shared  their  lot  Then  would  he  with 
thankfuInesH  roiH'at  the  kind  and  gentio  dealings 
of  the  Lord  at  all  times  toward  hun,  and  eioet  a 
firm  and  mighty  lu>po  upon  it,  and  wondeffully 
enc(»u^^^  her  to  lx*ar  it  patiently,  not  only  by 
words,  but  by  liLs  uwn  admirable  eaample. 

After  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  been  some  time  pri- 
soner at  Saudown,  the  gevemiHr  <^  the  eautlecaine 
over,  and  would  fain  lutve  let  him  hia  ^Aiwhwy  far 
20«.  a  week,  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  told  fahn  ho 
would  give  faim  if  his  wife  might  comethovto  Imn; 
but  the  governor  refiised  that  widiont  an  ex- 
press order,  which  was  endeavoured,  hut  oould  not 
be  obtained.  Then  Freonan  dumandwd  a  mark 
a-week  of  the  colonel  for  fees,  but  the  oolonel  told 
him,  except  he  could  show  how  it  was  dne  fajaiij 
known  law,  he  would  not  pay  it.  Some  time  after 
the  governor  of  Dover  came  over  widi  the  govsmor 
of  Ssnduwn  and  one  Mr.  Masters,  and  frssnnn 
consulting  his  master  of  Dover  how  he  ahooid  got 
money  of  the  colonel,  the  governor  of  Dover  ad- 
vised to  put  him  into  a  dungeon,  but  the  fellour 
durst  not  attempt  it.  Yet  some  time  after  ho 
came  to  the  castle,  juid  passing  into  his  own  cham- 
ber through  Mr.  Hutchmson's,  who  was  thers,  as 
he  went  by  with  his  lieutenant  Moyle  at  his  heels, 
he  called  out  to  Mr.  Hutchinson*s  man,  and  bade 
him  bid  Hutchinson  come  to  him,  without  any 
addition  of  8o  much  as  the  title  of  a  gentleman. 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  being  then  in  the  room  with  her 
husband,  desired  him  she  m^ht  go  in  with  him  and 
answer  the  captain's  insoleucy,and  tluit  he  would 
take  no  notice  of  it  which  he  told  her  he  would  not, 
neitlier  should  she,  and  so  they  went  into  the  cap- 
tain'schamber,  who  hadalso  called  Grnory.  When 
thev  were  both  there,  the  captain  tunung  to  Moyle 
said,  <*  Captain  Moyle,  I  ordun  you  to  quarter  Hut- 
chinson and  Gregory  tc^ther  in  the  next  room^ 
and  if  Hutchiusoft  will  make  a  partition  at  his  own 
charge,  he  may  have  that  part  of  the  chamber 
tlutt  has  the  chimney,  and  for  this  expect  a  marie 
a-week  of  Hutdiinson,  and  a  noble  of  Gregmy ;; 
and  if  they  will  luvo  any  enlargement  bosides^ 
they  most  pay  for  it  *. "  Mr.  Hu^inson  langfaed 
at  him,  and  bade  his  wife  report  his  usage  of  him 
to  the  secretary  at  London,  to  whom  she  preesBtiy 
wrote  an  account  of  it,  and  sent  it  to  Sir  Alko 
Apsloy,  desiring  him  either  to  procnre  a  remove^ 
or  an  order  for  better  accommodation,  and  showed 
this  letter  to  Gregory  before  it  went, 
equally  his  eoncution  with  her  husband's : 
Boeing  she  could  not  get  admission  into  the 
she  took  a  house  in  the  town,  to  which  slw  i»> 
tended  to  bring  her  children  for  the  wintwy  hai 
not  God  prevonted. 

Not  bug  after,  the  colonel's  broAer,  Mr.  Gewge 
Hutchinson,  came  down,  and  brought  with  hua 
an  order  signed  by  Secretary  Bennet,to  allow 
the  colonel  leave  to  walk  by  the  sea-side  with  a 


*  In  ipeaklnY  of  the  penons  who  had  the 
tht  osstle,  and  coslody  of  the  priMnun,  thwe 
■ome  pactsof  the  nsiratlve  to  be  a  little 
this  psaaige  ihows  desriy  that  Pi  iiwnsi 
did  not  reekU  at  it;  and  that  Meyle  was  his 
and  did  reside  at  it.    Ths  fonnar  was  the 
this,  sad  anme  other  ocoMtonii,  sttcmptedto  esiost 
from  Col.  Hutchlimo  and  his  fKmily ;  the  Isttar 
P«iQB  whote  wife  hoarded  and  accommodated  them. 
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keeper,  whieh  order  Sir  AUen  Apslej  and  his  Undy 

had  mt  laogih  ptooKred  whfa  aome  diSeid^  and 

seat  hiB :  wfamin  he  was  ao  wdl  aaftiaftady  that 

ht  thaa^lil  not  fan  priaon  now-  ioaopportidijle ; 

indeed  waa  it  sa  to  faim  befere,  for  hia 

fittfch  wonderftiUy  oarried  him  on 

oadarail  hia  adfcrinn.    Aa  it  now  drew  nigh  to 

tiie  btter  end  at  m  year,   Mra.   Hutchinaoo, 

hcriag  pMpand  the  bonae^  waa  neoeaattated  to  go 

te  Ownorpe  to  f etoh  her  duldre%  and  odier  anp- 

to  hear  haaband ;  whom  when  the  time  of  her 

ahe  hrft  with  a  very  aad  and  ill^ 

•>,  iwtfaar  dreading  that  while  he  Uy 

te  ready  on  the  aeapooaat^  be  mi^^  aorae  time  w 

other  he  ihiinii  il  awny  to  aome  bavbarona  phuse  in 

her  abaeoee^  than  that  whieh  after  ensued.    The 

eelonel  eaalBrted  aii  he  covld,  ami  tliat  morning 

ihe  went  away,  **  Now,"  aaid  he,  **  I  myself  begin 

to  he  loath  topartwtdi  tfaee."    Biityet,acoordkig 

to  Mb  naiud  dbeerfUneaa,  he  eneoaniged  himaeu 

aad  bar,and8aBt  hia  bob  ahngwith  her.    Hia 

daaolrter  and  hia  hrodier  staid  at  Deal ;  who 

eawmig  to  him  every  di^,  he  walked  out  with  them 

by  tfae  Boa  aide,  and  wonld  diacoiiioe  of  the  poblie 

oaaeemaaBto,  and  aay  that  the  ill  management 

of  the  alate  would  caoae  diwxmtented  wild  parttea 

to  Mntmy  and  riae  againattnepreaent  powers,  bat 

they  waaiidronly  pat  thinga  in  oonfuaioD  ;  it  moat 

be  a  Bober  parly  that  moat  then  arise  and  settle 

tham.    Ha  would  often  aay  to  hia  aon  and  his  wife, 

mm  ha  did  now  to  hia  tarodier,  **  Let  not  my  son, 

Iww  fldvl^  aoever  they  pretend,  too  rashly  engage 

'anih  Ilia  flnt,  but  atay  to  see  what  they  make 

■ad  enpge  with  thoee  who  ace  for  settle- 

wh»  wiU  fawre  need  of  men  of  intareat  to 

;  let  him  keep  elear  and  talto  heed  of 

too  iMk  aMemplB  and  he  will  be  conrted  if  he 

liabcre  himaelf  pioasly  and  prudently,  and  keep 

fttm  «f  aU  flution,  mating  tiie  publie  interest  only 

InaL"    Ha-wonld  aemetimeB  in  diaeonrae  say,  that 

irhoB  tiiaae  people  onoe  had  an  am^  up,  whieh 

thay  aaemed  to  aim  at,  that  army  would  be  thehr 

di^naBtieB,  ibr  he  was  very  confident  Gk>d  would 

briag  then  down :  he  would  often  say  they  could 

not  alBDd,  and  that  whoever  had  anything  to  do 

with  tfmm  eonld  not  proeper.    Be  once  mii2b  tfaia 

CKpreaMO  :«•  Although,"  said  he, « I  am  free  from 

M^  traokiBB  with  than,  yet  even  that  eonaentmg 

~  DMBon  9iat  I  had,  hath  brou^  thia  suffering 

00;**    And  he  would  often  aay  he  would 

have  sa  wnek  aa  a  civil  corroapondenec  with 

■ly'  of  Ana  anin :  yet  when  he  mentioned  Sir 

AUsB  Apafey,  ha  woakl  aay,  he  would  never  serve 

«7  tei  vtovM  not,  for  hia  sake,  serve  the  person 

that  had  preserved  him.    When  his  wife  went 

away  be  was  eseeedfaig  well  and  cheerAil,  and  ao 

esaiiflaiit  of  seeing  Owtborpe,  that  he  save  her 

dbwtioi.  in  r^F  for^^ngtM.,  ud  nuqr 

otter  tbinga  belonging  to  the  houae  and  gardmia. 

*  Toa  give^me,"  aaid  she,  <<  these  orders,  aa  if  yon 

were  to  aee  that  phu»  again."    <*  If  I  do  not," 

mM  he, « I  thank  God  f  can  dieerfully  forego 

it,  hot  I  wai  not  diatrust  that  God  will  Ining  me 

haek  again,  and  therefore  I  will  take  care  to  keep 

il  wfaSe  I  have  it." 

ThelMrd  of  September,  being  Saturday,  he  had 
been  wafldng  by  the  sea-eide^  and  coming  home 
fcund  hbnam  agueish,  with  a  kind  of  shivering 
ad  pain  in  his  henes^  and  went  to  bed  and  sweat 
•sceedbgly;  the  next  day  was  a  litlla  hattoTy  aad 


went  down,  and  on  tbe  Monday  expecting  another 
fit,  which  came  upon  him^  hty  in  bed  all  day,  and 
rose  again,  the  next  Aiy,  but  went  not  down,  and 
after  uat  he  slept  no  more  until  his  last  sleep 
came  upon  Inm,  but  continued  in  a  feverish  dia- 
tomper,  with  violent  sweatings,,  after  which  he 
used  to  rise  oat  of  hia  bed  to  refresh  him,  and 
when  he  waa  up  used  to  read  much  in  his  Bible, 
He  had  af^inted  hia  wife,  when  ahe  went  away, 
to  send  him  the  Dutch  Aimotations  on  the  Bihloy 
and  she  had  sent'it  down  with  aome  other  things ; 
whieh  he  presently  caused  to  be  brought  Imu, 
though  he  was  in  lus  bed,  and  some  pkces  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  rc«d,  which  having  heard, 
**  these  annotaton,"  said  he>  ^  are  short ;"  and  then 
looking  over  some  notes  upon  that  Epistle,  which 
liis  wife  had  left  in  a  book  she  had  gathered  frran 
him ;  ^  I  have,"  said  he,  ^  disoovereid  much  more 
of  the  mystery  of  truth  in  that  Epistle,  and  when 
my  wife  returns  I  will  make  her  set.  it  down ;  for," 
said  he,  ^  I  will  no  more  observe  their  ctosa 
humours^  but  when  her  children  are  near,  I  will 
have  her  in  my  chamber  with  me,  and  they  shall 
not  pluck  her  out  of  my  arms ;  and  then,  in  the 
winter  nights,  she  shall  collect  several  observa- 
tions I  have  made  of  this  Epistle  since  I  came 
into  prison."  The  continual  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures did  infinitely  ravish  and  refine  his  soul,  and 
take  it  off  from  all  lower  exercise,  and  he  continued 
it  in  his  sickness  even  to  the  last,  desiring  hia 
brother,  when  he  was  in  bed  and  could  not.  read 
himaelf,  to  read  it  to  him.'  He  found  himself  every 
day  grow  weaker,  yet  was  not  exceeding  sick,  only 
lie  could  not  sleep  at  all,  day  or  night.  There  was 
a  country  physician  at  Deal,  who  had  former^ 
belonged  to  Uie  army,  and  had  some  gifts,  and 
used  to  exercise  them  among  godly  peop&  in  their 
meetings;  but  having  been  taken  there  once  by 
the  persecutors,  and  being  married  to  a  wicked 
unquiet  woman,  she  and  the  love  of  the  world  had 
perverted  him  to  forsake  all  religious  meetinga, 
yet  the  man  continued  civil  and  (air-conditianed, 
and  was  much  employed  thereabouts.  He  being 
sent  fer  to  Mr.  Hutelunson,  found  that  on  Friday 
his  mouth  grew  very  sore,  whereupon  he  told  Mr. 
George  Hutehinson  that  he  distrusted  his  own 
skill  in  looking  to  it,  and  apprehended  some  danger, 
and  advised  lum  to  send  for  a  very  femous  physi- 
cian that  was  at  Canterbury,  which  they  did,  and 
he  came  on  Saturday.  As  he  came  along  he  en- 
quired of  the  messenger  that  fetehed  him,  what 
kind  of  peraon  the  cMonel  was,  and  how  he  had 
lived  ami  been  accuatomed,  and  which  chamber  of 
the  eastle  he  was  now  lodged  in !  Which,  when 
the  man  havl  told  him,  he  said  his  journey  wonld 
be  to  no  purpose,  fer  that  chamber  had  killed  him. 
Accordingly,  when  he  came,  he  told  the  colonel's 
brother,  on  Saturday  night,  that  he  ^preheaded 
da]^;er,  and  appointed  some  remedies,  and  some 
applications  to  his  temples,  and  a  cordial  to  procure 
rest,  but  it  had  no  effect  There  was  a  nurse 
watehed  in  his  chamber,  and  she  told  them  after  hia 
deaA,  that  she  heard  him  pray  in  the  nij^ht,  with 
the  deepest  sighs  that  ever  she  heard.  The  next 
morning,  before  tbe  doctor  and  his  dau^^iter,  and 
brother  and  servants  came  to  him,  tbt  gentle- 
woman of  tbe  castle  came  up  and  asked  hm  how 
he  did!  He  told  her,  incomparably  well,  and  ftiil 
of&ith. 
Some  time  after,  when  the  doctor  came,  he  told 
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his  brother  that  the  fever  had  seized  hishead,  and 
that  he  believed  he  would  soon  fall  into  ravings 
and  die,  and  therefore  wished  him,  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  say  to  him,  to  speak  while  he  was  in 
perfect  sense.  So  Mr.  Greorge  Hutchinson  came 
to  him,  and  told  him  he  believed  he  could  not  live, 
and  therefore  denred  him,  if  he  had  anything  to 
do,  to  despatch  it,  for  he  believed  his  end  was 
approaching.  The  colonel,  without  the  least  dejec- 
tion or  amazement,  replied,  very  composedly  and 
cheerfully,  **  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done,  I  am 
ready  for  it."  And  then  he  told  them  that  he  did 
now  confirm  the  will  he  wrote  in  the  Tower  for 
his  last  will  and  testament,  and  all  others  to  be 
void.  The  doctor,  who  had,  when  religion  was  in 
fashion,  been  a  pretender  to  it,  came  to  him,  and 
asked  him  if  his  peace  was  made  with  God;  to 
which  he  replied, "  I  hope  you  do  not  think  me  so 
ill  a  Christian,  to  have  been  thus  long  in  prison, 
and  have  that  to  do  nowl"  The  doctor  asked 
him  concerning  the  ground  of  his  hope ;  to  which 
he  answered,  *<  There  is  none  but  Christ,  none  but 
Christ,  in  whom  I  have  unspeakable  joy,  more 
than  I  can  express ;  yet  I  should  utter  more,  but 
that  the  soreness  of  my  mouth  makes  it  difBeult 
for  me  to  speak."  Then  they  asked  him  where  he 
would  be  buried!  He  told  them,  in  his  vault  ai 
Owthorpe ;  his  brother  told  him  it  would  be  alons 
wav  to  carry  him :  he  answered,  "  Let  my  wife 
order  the  manner  of  it  as  she  will,  only  I  would 
lie  there."  He  left  a  kind  message  to  his  wife, 
**  Let  her,**  said  he,  ''as  she  is  above  other  womeoy 
show  herself,  in  this  occasion,  a  good  christian, 
and  above  the  pitch  of  ordinary  women."*  He 
commanded  his  daughter  that  was  present  to  tell 
the  rest,  that  he  would  have  them  all  guided  by 
her  counsels ;  and  left  with  his  brother  the  same 
message  to  his  eldest  son.  '^  I  would,"  said  he, 
**  have  spoken  to  my  wife  and  son,  but  it  is  not 
the  will  of  God  ;*'  then,  as  he  was  goin^  to  utter 
something, "  here  is  none  but  friends ; "  his  brother 
minded  hmi  the  doctor  was  present;  ^0, 1  thank 
you/*  said  he ;  and  such  was  their  amazement  in 
their  sorrow,  that  they  did  not  think  of  speaking 
to  the  doctor  to  retire,  but  lost  what  he  would  have 
said,  which  I  am  confident  was  some  advioe  to  his 
son  how  to  demean  himself  in  public  concernments. 
He  lay  all  the  day  very  sensible  and  very  cheer- 
ful, to  the  admiration  of  both  the  doctors  and  of 
all  that  saw  him ;  and  as  his  daughter  sat  weeping 
by  him, "  Fie,  Bab,"  said  he,  **  So  yon  mourn  for 
me  as  for  one  without  hope  f  There  is  hope."  He 
desired  his  brother  to  remember  hun  to  Sir  Allen 
Apsley,  and  tdl  him  that  he  hoped  Grod  would 
reward  his  labour  of  love  to  him.  While  he  was 
thus  speaking  to  them,  his  spirits  decayed  exceed- 
ingly nst,  and  his  pulse  grew  very  low,  and  his 
h^  afapeady  was  earth  in  the  upper  part ;  yet  he 
raised  himself  in  his  bed,  **  And  now,"  said  he  to 
the  doctor, "  I  would  fain  know  prour  reason  why 
von  fancy  me  dying ;  I  feel  nothing  in  myself,  my 
head  is  well,  my  heart  is  well,  and  I  have  no  pain 
nor  sickness  anywhere."  The  doctor  seeing  this, 
was  amazed ;  **  Sir,"  said  he,  ^  I  would  be  dad 
to  be  deceived ;"  and  being  at  a  stand,  he  told  Mr. 

•  Thl«  is  that  flciimnsml  of  her  husbsad  whSdi  Mrs. 
Botchfnioa  spttJa  of  at  the  btgimilng  of  h«r  BSirstlvs, 
where  she  nji,  ahe  haa  detetmiiied  to  onitloj  her  thonilits 
wpoo  the  praserTatkn  of  his  nmoorj,  not  tiw  ftsiilsw 
of  It 

• 


Greorro  Hutchinson  he  was  surprised,  and 
not  imat  to  think,  to  see  him  so  cheerful  and  on- 
disturbed,  when  his  pulse  was  gone ;  whidi,  if  H 
were  not  death,  might  be  some  strange  woikingof 
the  spleen,  and  therefore  advised  him  to  send 
away  for  Dr.  Ridgely,  which  he  would  before  have 
done,  but  that  the  doctor  told  him  he  feared  it 
would  be  vain,  and  that  he  would  be  dead  before 
the  doctor  could  come.  While  they  were  prenari^ 
to  write,  the  colonel  spoke  only  these  two  wwm ;  ^U 
is  as  I  would  have  it:  'tis  where  I  would  iMve  it:* 
and  spoke  no  more,  for  oonvulsions  wrought  lus 
mouth,  yet  did  his  sense  remain  perfect  to  hia 
last  brei^ ;  for  when  some  named  Mn.  Hntdun- 
son,  and  said,  **  Alas,  how  will  she  be  sur|aised  1" 
he  fetched  a  sigh,  and  within  a  little  whfle  de- 
parted ;  his  countenance  settliiw  so  amiably  and 
cheerfU  in  death,  that  he  looked  after  he  was 
dead  as  he  used  to  do  when  best  pleased  in  life. 
It  was  observable  that  the  same  noar,  and  tiie 
same  day  of  the  month,  and  the  mdm  cbj  of  the 
week,  that  the  wicked  soldiers  fetched  him  oat  of 
his  own  rest  and  quiet  condition  at  home^  def«i 
months  before,  the  Lord  of  hosts  sent  his  hxAj 
angels  to  fetch  him  out  of  their  cruel  hands  up  to 
his  everlasting  and  ble^jsed  rest  above ;  this  beiag 
the  Lord*s-day,  about  seven  o'clock  at  niriit^  the 
eleventh  day  of  September,  1664  ;  thai,  this  same 
day  and  hour,  the  eleventh  of  Oct(>ber,  166S. 

The  two  doctors,  thourii  mere  stnngen  to 
him,  were  so  moved,  that  uev  both  wept  as  if  it 
had  been  their  brother;  and  he  of  Oanterhoiy 
said,  he  had  been  with  many  eminent  per^u■^^ 
but  he  never  in  his  whole  life  saw  any  one  receive 
death  with  more  Christian  courage  sod  constant 
of  mind,  and  steadfastness  of  feith,  than  the  edlonal 
had  expressed  from  the  first  to  the  last;  so  tltat^ 
considering  the  hei^t  of  his  fisver,  and  his  want 
of  rest,  th^  was  an  evidenoe  of  a  Divine  aasirt- 
anoe  that  overruled  all  the  powers  and  operatioiia 
of  nature.  This  doctor,  who  was  called  Dr.  Jmotdm, 
had  most  curiously  and  strictly  observed  all  his 
motions,  I  know  not  by  what  impulse,  hot  lie 
after  said,  in  regard  of  the  colonel's  fumisg 
engagements,  he  Imew  he  should  bo  examined  o( 
all  circumstances^  and  therefore  was  resolved 
diligently  to  observe  them ;  and  as  he  gosassd  it 
after  fell  out,  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  eoontijy 
bein^  of  the  royal  party,  were  bttiy  in  their  in- 
quiries, which  the  doctor  answered  with  soch 
truth  uid  deameas  as  made  them  ready  to  hozst 
with  envy  at  the  peace  and  joy  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  give  his  servant,  in  takins  him  oot  of 
this  wicked  world.  I  am  apt  to  thii£  that  it  wa» 
not  alone  tenderness  of  nature,  hot  oonvietkm  o£ 
their  own  disturbed  peace,  which  drew  diooe  tear» 
from  the  doctors,  when  they  saw  in  him  tiiat 
blessed  peace  and  joy  which  crowns  the  Lord's- 
constant  martyrs ;  whjttever  it  were,  the  men 
faithful  in  divulging  the  glory  of  the  Lord's 
derful  presence  with  his  servant. 

As  soon  as  the  colonel  was  dead  his 
sent  away  a  messenger  to  carrjr  the  sad  news  U> 
his  house,  and  caused  his  body  to  be  embafane^ 
in  order  to  his  funeral,  as  he  had  t&riee  ordered-> 
When  he  was  emboweUed,  all  his  inwards  were 
found  exceeding  sound,  and  no  taint  in  any  party 
only  two  or  three  purple  ipots  on  his  longs :  hi* 
gad,  the  doetor  sai4  ^ivia  the  largest  that  ever  br. 
saw  in  angr  nuuif  And  obterred  it  to  be  a  miraclo 
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of  grace  that  he  had  heen  so  patient  as  he  liad 
>  Monhnn. 

i     Some  two  or  three  dava  hefore  the  colonel  fell 

!  tkkf  Freeman,  the  eaptam  of  the  castle,  had  sent 

.  lofm  a  rery  strict  order  that  the  colonel  should 

i  flury  nothing  out  of  the  castle:   in  pursuance 

j  «f  which  the  soldiers  would  not  suffer  them  to 

take  out  his  beds  and  furniture,  and  clothes, 

wldeh  >fr.  Hutchinson  forbore  till  an  order  came 

for  them. 

Ab  soon  as  the  news  came  to  Owthorpe,  the 

eeknel'a  two  eldest  sons  and  all  his  household 

servants  went  up  to  London  with  his  horses,  and 

made  ready  a  hearse,  tricked  with  escutcheons 

and  six  hones  in  mourning,  with  a  mourning 

eoach  and  six  horses  to  wait  on  it,  and  came 

down  to  Deal  with  an  order  from  the  secretary 

tot  the  body;  but  when  they  came  thither  the 

Giptain  Freeman,  in  spite,  would  not  deliver  it, 

"fceeanae  Mrs.  Hutchinson  herself  was  not  come 

"to  liBtch  it;  so  they  were  forced,  at  an  intolerable 

expense,  to  keep  ail  this  equipage  at  Deal  while 

tbij  sent  to  the  seeretary  tor  another  order, 

'which  they  eot  dnrected  to  the  lieutenant  in  the 

absence  of  the  captain,  and  as  soon  as  it  came 

delirered  it  to  hun,  who  immediately  suffered 

them  to  take  awajr  the  Vbdy,  which  they  did  at 

that  hoar,  though  it  was  night,  fearing  a  fiirther 

dfapnte  with  F^reeman.    For  he,  after  the  body 

Jmi  been  ten  days  embalmed,  said   he  would 

lave  a  juy  impannelled,  and  a  coroner  to  sit 

upon  it,  to  see  whether  he  died  a  natural  death. 

Mr,  Hutchinson  asked  him  why  he  urged  that, 

when  it  hgr  on  their  side  to  have  sought  satis- 

^wInii.    He  said  he  must  do  it  to  dear  the 

king'a  gaRJaoo.     Mr.  Hutchinson  told  him  he 

had  sliMied  his  time ;  it  should  have  been  done 

at  the  first,  before  the  embalming.    He  said  he 

would  have  it  unlapped,  and  accordingly  he  sent 

tw  a  coroner  and  a  jury,  who  when  they  came 

would  not  unlap  the  body,  but  called  those  persons 

that  were  about  him,  and  examined  them  as  to 

die  occasion  of  his  death.    They  made  affidavit, 

whkh  remains  yet  upon  recor<^  that  the  doctor 

Mid  ike  phee  had  kitted  him,  and  satisfied  with 

tidi^  they  did  not  nnkp  the  body.    As  it  came 

iato  DeaL  Freeman  met  it,  and  said,  if  he  had  j 

been  in  the  castle  they  should  not  have  had  it  till 


they  had  paid  the  money  he  demanded ;  which 
when  he  could  not  justify  any  right  to  by  any  law, he 
fell  to  beff  meet  basely  and  unworthily,  but  neither 
had  anyuing  given  him  for  that.  However, 
though  the  secretary  had  also  ordered  the  colonel 
should  have  his  things  out,  yet  he  detained  all  he 
found  in  the  castle,  his  trunks,  and  beds,  and 
furniture,  which  could  never  be  gotten  out  of  his 
hands.  Although  this  spite  of  his  put  the  colonel's 
family  to  an  excessive  charge  in  staying  so  long 
in  that  cut-throat  town  of  Deal,  yet  there  was  a 

Srovidence  of  the  Lord  in  it ;  for  the  colonel's 
aughter  that  was  there  through  grief  had  con- 
tracted a  violent  sickness,  which  took  her  with 
sreat  extremity,  and  wrought  off  of  her  stomach 
m  black  vomits,  that  made  her  for  the  present 
desperately  ill,  and  the  doctor  that  was  with  her 
said  that  if  she  had  been  then  in  her  journey,  as 
she  would  have  been,  had  they  not  been  delayed 
by  his  cruel  spite,  she  could  not  have  lived. 

The  next  day  alter  they  had  gotten  out  the 
bodv  they  brought  it  with  a  handsome  private 
eqmpage  to  Canterbury,  and  so  forward  towaxds 
London,  meeting  no  s^^nts  in  their  way  but  at 
one  town,  where  there  was  a  fSur,  and  the  priest 
of  the  place  came  out  with  his  clerk  in  his  fool's 
coat,  to  offer  them  burial,  and  to  stop  their  hearse, 
laid  hold  on  the  horses,  whom  when  the  attendants 
put  by,  the  wicked  rout  at  the  fair  took  part  with 
them,  and  set  upon  the  horsemen ;  but  they  broke 
sevenl  of  their  heads,  and  made  their  way  clear, 
having  beaten  off  all  the  town  and  the  fair,  and 
came  on  to  London.  They  passed  throtish  South- 
wark,  over  the  bridge,  and  through  the  whole 
heart  of  the  city,  to  ueir  lodging  in  Holbom,  in 
the  day  time,  and  had  not  one  reviling  word  or 
indignity  offered  them  all  the  way,  but  several 
people  were  very  much  moved  at  that  sad  witness 
of  the  murderous  cruelty  of  the  men  then  w 
power. 

From  London  he  was  broueht  down  to  Owthorpe, 
very  seriously  bewailed  all  the  way  he  came  alouff 
by  all  those  who  had  been  better  acquainted  with 
his  worth  than  the  strangers  among  whom  he 
died,  and  was  brought  home  with  honour  to  his 
grave  through  the  dominions  of  his  murdeffeiiy 
who  were  ashamed  of  his  glories,  whidi  all  their 
tyrannies  could  not  extinguish  with  his  life. 
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All  sorts  of  men  through  YBrious  labours  press 
To  the  SRme  eod,  contented  quietness ; 
Great  prfnoes  rex  their  labouring  thoughts  to  be 
Fossesaed  of  an  unbounded  sovereignty  ; 
The  hardy  soldier  doth  all  toils  sustain 
That  he  may  conquer  first,  and  after  reign  : 
The  industrious  merchant  ploughs  the  angiy  seas. 
That  he  may  hring  home  wealth,  and  live  at  ease, 
Which  none  of  them  attain ;  for  sweet  repose 
But  seldom  to  the  q>lendid  palace  goes ; 
A  troop  of  restless  passions  wander  there, 
And  private  lives  are  only  free  from  care. 
Bleep  to  Ae  cottage  hringeth  happy  nights, 
But  to  the  court,  hung  round  with  flaxing  lights, 
Whidi  the  oflbse  of  the  vanish'd  day  supply, 
IDs  image  only  comes  to  close  the  eye. 
But  gives  the  troubled  mind  no  ease  of  care ; 
While  cmmtry  slumbers  undisturbed  arc ; 
Where  if  the  active  fonpy  dreams  present. 
They  bring  no  horrors  to  the  innocent. 
Ambition  doth  incessantly  aspire. 
And  each  advance  leads  on  to  new  desire ; 
Nor  yet  can  riches  avYico  satisfy, 
Vm  want  and  wealth  together  multiply : 
Kor  can  voluptuous  men  more  fulness  find. 
For  cqjoy'd  pleasures  leave  their  stings  behind. 
He's  only  rich  who  knows  no  want ;  he  reigns 
Whose  will  no  severe  tyranny  constrains ; 
And  he  alone  poansseth  true  delight 
Whose  qwtless  soul  no  guilty  fears  affright. 
This  freedom  in  the  country  life  is  found. 
Where  innocence  and  safe  delights  sbound : 


Hero  man's  a  prince ;  his  sulijocts  ne*er  repine 

When  on  his  back  their  wealthy  fleeces  shine. 

If  for  his  appetite  the  fattest  die. 

Those  who  survive  will  raise  no  mutiny : 

Ills  table  is  with  homo-got  dainties  crown'd. 

With  friends,  not  flatterers,  encompassed  round ! 

No  spies  nor  traitors  on  his  trencher  wait. 

Nor  is  his  mirth  confined  to  rules  of  state ; 

An  armed  guard  he  neither  hath  nor  needB, 

Nor  fears  a  poiMmod  morsel  when  he  feeds  ; 

Bright  constellations  hang  above  his  head. 

Beneath  his  feet  are  flow*ry  carpets  spread  ; 

The  merry  binls  delight  him  with  their  songs. 

And  healthful  air  his  happy  life  prolongs. 

At  harvest  merrily  his  flocks  he  shears. 

And  in  eold  weather  their  warm  fleeces  wears ; 

Unto  his  ease  he  fashions  oil  bis  clothes ; 

His  cup  with  uninfected  liquor  flows : 

The  vulgar  breath  doth  not  his  thoughts  elate. 

Nor  con  he  be  o'erwhelmed  by  their  hate ; 

Yet,  if  ambitiously  he  seeks  for  fame. 

One  village  feast  shall  gain  a  greater  name 

Than  his  who  wears  the  imperial  diadem. 

Whom  the  rude  multitude  do  still  condemn. 

Sweet  peace  and  joy  his  bless'd  companions  are ; 

Fear,  sorrow,  envy,  lust,  revenge,  and  care. 

And  all  that  troop  which  breeds  the  world's  ofitmco, 

Willi  pomp  and  majesty,  are  banished  thence. 

What  court  then  can  such  liberty  afford  ? 

Or  where  is  man  so  uncontrolled  a  lord  ? 
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A  CompendioiM  History  of  Sweden  to  the  Rolgnof  Charlee 
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^^afaut  Charles  XH. 


The  kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Finland  is  a  third 

jNurt  greater  in  extent  than  France,  but  much 

inferior  to  it  in  fertility,  and  at  this  time,  also,  in 

"Vhe  number  of  its  inhabitants.     The  extent  of 

^Sweden  is  nearly  from  the  fifty-fifth  to  the  seven- 

"^ieth  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  it  is  in  length  three 

■liundred  French   leagues,  and  in   breadth    two 

Itondred  ;  and  the  climate  is  so  severe,  that  spring 

mr  autumn  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.    Winter 

Jirerails  there  nine  months  of  the  year  ;  the  heat 

nji  summer   immediately  succeeds   the   winter's 

vzeesaive  cold ;  and  it  begins  to  freeze  in-  the 

mooth  of  October,  without  any  of  those  insensible 

gradations,  which,  in  other  countries,  usher  in  the 

oasons,  and  render  the  variation  the  more  pleas- 

iiw.    Nature,  however,  in  return,  has  given  to 

this  severe  climate  a  serene  skv  and  a  pure  air. 

Hie  almost  incessant  heat  of  the  summer^s  sun 

ppodoces  flowers  and  fruits  in  a  short  time.     In 

the  winter,  the  tediousness  of  tlie  long  nights  is 

alleviated  by  the  morning  and  evening  twuights, 

which  continue  in  proportion  as  the  sun  is  more 

or  leas  removed  from  Sweden  ;  at  the  same  time 

the  lustre  of  the  moon,  which  is  not  obscured  by 

ekmds,  but  increased  by  the  reflection  of  the  snow 

nupon  the  earth,  and  very  often  by  the 
em  lights,  renders  it  as  convenient  to  travel 
in  Sweden  by  nieht  as  by  day.  The  cattle  in  this 
eoimtry,  through  the  want  of  pasturage,  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  more  southern  parts  of 
Europe.  The  men  are  hirger ;  the  serenity  of  the 
drjr  conduces  to  their  healui,  as  the  rigour  of  the 
climate  improves  their  strength  ;  thoy  live  even 
to  a  greater  age  than  other  men,  when  not  debili- 
tated by  the  immoderate  use  of  wine  and  strong 
U()aor8^  which  the  northern  nations  seem  to  be 
more  immoderately  fond  of  in  proportion  as  they 
we  naturally  debarred  of  these  enjoyments. 

The  Swedes  are  well-made,  robust,  active,  and 
capable  of  sustaining  the  greatest  fatigue,  hunger, 


and  penury.  Bom  to  a  military  life,  high-spirited, 
more  brave  than  industrious,  they  have  long  neg- 
lected, and,  even  to  this  day,  but  badly  cultivate, 
the  arts  of  commerce,  which  alone  can  supply  them 
with  what  is  wanting  to  their  country.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  principally  from  Sweden,  of  which 
one  part  is  still  named  Gothland,  that  those  mul- 
titudes of  Goths  issued  forth,  who,  like  an  inunda- 
tion, overwhelmed  Europe,  and  divided  it  from 
the  Roman  empire,  which  had  for  500  years  been 
its  usurper,  its  legusUtor,  and  its  tyrant. 

The  population  of  the  northern  countries  was, 
at  that  time,  much  more  numerous  than  at 
present ;  not  only  because  their  religion  afforded 
the  inhabitants  an  opportunity  of  furnishing  the 
state  with  a  greater  number  of  subjects,  by  the 
possession  of  a  plurality  of  wives*,  but  because  the 
women  themselves  knew  no  reproadi  like  that  of 
sterility  and  idleness ;  and,  being  as  laborious 
and  robust  as  the  men,  they  attained  earlier,  and 
remained  longer,  in  the  state  of  fecundity. 

Sweden  retained  its  liberty  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  :  for  though  during  so  long  a 
period  more  than  one  revolution  occurred  in  me 
government,  such  revolutions  turned  out  con- 
stantly in  favour  of  freedom.  To  its  chief  magis- 
trate was  given  the  name  of  King  :  a  title  ^t,  in 
different  countries,  has  very  difl^rent  dc^grees  of 
power  annexed  to  it.  In  France  and  Spain  it 
signifies  an  absolute  monarch  ;  in  Poland,  Sweden, 
and  England,  the  head  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
king  of  Sweden  could  do  nothing  without  the 
senate  ;  and  the  senate  were  dependent  upon  the 
states-general,  which  were  often  convenea.  The 
representatives  of  the  nation,  in  these  numer- 
ous assemblies,  were  the  gentlemen,  bishops,  and 
deputies  of  tlie  towns ;  and,  in  process  of  time, 
the  peasantry  also,  a  class  of  people  unjustly 
slighted  in  other  nations,  and  enslaved  in  admost 
all  the  countries  of  the  North. 

About  the  year  1492,  the  Swedish  nation, 
though  jealous  of  its  liberty,  and  boasting,  even  to 
this  day,  of  having  conquered  Rome  thirteen  cen- 

*  The  fallacy  of  this  opinion  needs  no  refutation  in  the 
present  day,  when  it  has  been  ascertained  by  y&y  suffi- 
cient statistictil  details  that  polygamy  tends  to  diminish, 
and  not  to  enlarge,  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  populatkm. 
—Ed. 
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turies  ago,  woh  reduced  to  slavery  by  a  woman, 
and  a  people  lens  powerful  than  themsehes. 

Margaret  Wnldemar,  the  Semiramis  of  the 
north,  quiH^n  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  uniting; 
addren  with  force,  conquered  Swetlcn,  and  formed 
these  three  preat  states  into  one  kingdom.  After 
her  deatli,  the  country  was  distracted  by  civil 
wars  ;  throwing  off  and  submitting  again  to  the 
Danish  yoke,  under  the  alteniato  administration 
of  kings  and  popular  protectors.  Two  of  these 
tyrants  oppressetl  them  terribly  about  tlie  year 
1520  ;  the  one,  Christieiii  II.  king  of  Denmark,  a 
monster  in  vice,  without  one  aiming  virtue  !  the 
otlier  an  arclibishop  of  Upsal,  primate  of  tlie  king- 
dom, equally  barbarous  with  king  Christiern. 
These  two,  in  concert,  caused  the  consuls  and 
magistrates  of  Stockholm,  together  with  ninety- 
four  senators,  to  be  seized  in  one  day,  and  massa- 
cred by  the  common  executioners,  under  the 
pretext  that  they  wen»  excomnmnicatcnl  by  the 
pope  for  having  defended  the  rights  of  the  state 
against  the  archbishop  ;  after  this  they  gave  up 
the  city  of  Stockholm  to  pillagi>,  and  the  whole 
town  was  put  to  the  sword  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex  !  While  these  men,  in  union  to  tlio 
means  of  oppression,  and  difleringouly  in  dividing 
the  spoil,  were  committing  acta  of  the  greatest 
cmel^,  and  exercising  the  most  tyrannical  despot- 
ism, a  singular  and  novel  event  gave  a  turn  to  the 
afljdrs  of  the  North. 

Gusta>ni8  Vasa,  a  youth  descended  from  tho 
ancient  kings  of  Sweden,  issued  forth  from  amidst 
the  forests  of  Dalecarlia,  where  he  had  lain  con- 
cealed, in  order  to  deliver  his  country  from 
slavery.  He  had  one  of  tliose  great  souls  which 
nature  so  seldom  forms,  possessed  of  all  the  quali- 
ties neccssar)'  to  govern  mankind.  Tlie  advan- 
tages of  a  liandsome  person  and  dignified  manners 
prepossessed  everv  one  in  his  favour,  so  that  ho 
gained  partisans  wherever  he  appeared.  His  elo- 
quence, to  which  his  engaging  deportment  gave 
peculiar  force,  was  the  more  persuasive,  as  it  was 
artless  and  simple.  His  enterprising  genius  formed 
those  pn)jects  which  to  the  vulgar  appear  rasli, 
but  are  by  great  minds  imputed  to  a  noble  daring  ; 
and  these  his  courage  and  perseverance  enabled 
him  to  accomplish.  Intrepid,  yet  prudiMit,  of  a 
gentle  disposition  in  a  ferocious  age,  he  was,  in 
fine,  as  virtuous  as  it  is  supposed  the  head  of  a 
party  can  possibly  be. 

Gustavus  was  the  Iiot«tage  of  Giristiom,  and  had 
been  detained  a  prisoner  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations.  Having  escaped  from  prison,  he  had  dis- 
guised himself  in  the  Iiabit  of  a  peasant,  and  wan- 
dered about  in  the  mountains  and  woods  of 
Dalecarlia,  where  he  was  rc<Iuci*d  to  the  necessity 
of  working  in  the  copper-mines  for  subsistence 
and  concealment  Buried  as  he  was  in  these  sub- 
terraneous caverns,  he  Iiad  tlie  courage  to  form 
the  design  of  dethroning  the  tyrant.  To  this  end 
he  discovered  himself  to  tlie  i>easants,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  one  of  that  su|K>rior  order  of  beings 
to  which  they,  tlie  lower  chases,  owe  a  natural 
submission.  These  savages  he  soon  converted 
into  well-disciplined  soldiers.  He  attacked  Chris- 
tiern and  the  archbishop,  repeatetlly  defeated  and 
drove  them  from  Sweden  ;  and,  at  last,  was 
deservedly  chosen  by  tho  states  king  of  tluit 
country  of  which  he  had  been  a  deliverer. 

Scai^cely  was  he  seated  upon  the  throne,  when 
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he  undertook  an  enterprise  still  more  difficult  than 
conquest.  The  real  tyrants  of  the  state  were  the 
bishops,  who,  having  engrossed  almost  all  the 
wealth  of  the  kingdom,  made  use  of  it  to  oppress 
the  subjects,  and  forcibly  opposed  the  monarch* 
Their  power  was  the  more  formidable,  as  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  held  it  to  be  sacred.  On 
the  Catholic  religion,  therefore,  Gustavus  revenged 
the  criminality  of  its  ministers  ;  so  that  in  less 
than  two  years,  Lutheranism  was  introduced  into 
Sweden  ;  and  that  rather  by  the  arts  of  policy, 
than  by  the  influence  of  authority.  Having  thus 
conquered  the  kingdom,  as  he  useid  to  express  it, 
from  tlie  Danes  and  the  clerg^',  he  reigned  a  suc- 
cessful and  absolute  monarch  to  the  age  of  seventy, 
when  he  died,  full  of  glorj',  leaving  his  family  and 
religion  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne. 

Gustavus  the  Great,  commonly  called  Gustavus 
Adolplius,  was  one  of  his  descendants.  This  prince 
made  a  conquest  of  Ingria,  Livonia,  Bremen,  ^ 
Verdon,  Wismar,  and  Pomerania,  besides  above  a 
hundred  places  in  Germany,  which,  after  liis  death,  ^ 
were  yielded  up  by  the  Swedes.  He  shook  the 
throne  of  Ferdinand  the  Second,  and  protected  tho 
Lutherans  in  Germany,  in  which  he  was  secretly 
assisted  by  the  see  of  Rome,  who  dreaded  the 

Eower  of  the  emperor  much  more  than  that  of 
eresy.  It  was  this  Gii8ta\nis  who,  by  his  victoriss, 
contributed  in  fact  to  humble  the  house  of  Austria  ; 
although  tho  glory  of  that  enterprise  is  usually 
ascrib^  entirely  to  cardinal  de  Kichclieu,  who 
well  knew  how  to  procure  himself  the  reputatioiL 
of  those  ffreat  actions  which  Gustavus  was  contend 
with  performing.     He  was  on  the  pomt  of  extend^ 
ing  the  war  beyond  the  Danube,  and  perhaps  oC 
dethroning  the  emperor,  when  lie  was  killed,  in. 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  ace,  at  the  battle  o^ 
Lutzen,  which  he  gained  over  wallmisteiii.     H9 
carried  with  him  to  Iiis  grave  the  name  of  th^ 
Great ;  was  himented  by  we  |HH>ple  of  the  North  ^ 
and  respected  even  by  his  enemies.   His  danghtei^ 
Christina,  a  woman   of  uncommon  geiiios,  wai» 
much  fonder  of  conversing  witli  men  of  letters^ 
than  of  reigning  over  a  people  whose  knowledge 
was  confined  to  the  art  of  war.  She  rendered  her-' 
self  as  famous  for  resigning  a  throne,  as  hsp 
ancestors  had  been  for  obtaining  or  estaUiahin^ 
it.    Tho  protestants  have  aspenud  her  character* 
as  if  it  were  impossible  for  a  person  to  be  pooecsaa^ 
of  great  virtues  without  adhering  to  the  religion  0^ 
Luther !   while  the  papists  have  triumphed  t09 
much  on  tho  pretended  conversion  of  a  woman^ 
who  was  no  more  than  a  philosopher.   She  retiredl 
to  Rome,  where  she  passed  the  renuunder  of  her 
days  in  the  midst  of  the  arts  site  was  fond  of,  aaA 
for  which  she  had  renounced  a  kingdom  at  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.     Before  slie  alidicated  tb0 
throne  she  prevailed  on  the  states  of  Sweden  to 
elect  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus  X.  (son  to  the 
count  Palatine,  and  duke  of  Deux-Ponts),  to  sue- 
ceed  to  the  crown.    Thb  prince  added  new  eoo- 
quests  to  those  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  ;  carrvinK 
immediately  his  arms  into  Pohuid,  where  he  gained 
the  famous  battle  of  Warsaw,  which  lasted  three 
days.    Ho  waged  a  long  and  successful  war  with 
the    Danes ;    besieged    Copenhagen ;    re-united     ^ 
Schonen  to  Sweden  ;  and  confirmed,  at  least  for  s    f 
time,  the  duke  of  Holstcin  iu  the  possession  of  Sles-    , 
wick.  Experiencing  afterwardsareverseoffortuoei    :' 
he  concluded  a  peace  with  his  enemies,  and  turned    ' 
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hk  ftmltttioii  against  his  subjects.  With  this  view, 
he  formed  the  desien  of  establishing  a  despotic 
gOTenuneitt  in  Sweden  ;  but  died,  like  Gustavus 
the  Qreftt,  in  the  tiiirty-serenth  year  of  his  age, 
belbre  he  had  been  abk  to  complete  that  system 
of  despotism  which  was  brought  to  perfection  by 
his  son  Charles  XL' 

Cliarles  XI.,  a  warrior  like  his  ancestors,  was 
man  absolute  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He 
abolished  the  authority  of  the  senate,  which  was 
deehired  the  senate  of  the  king,  and  not  of  the 
kingdonL  He  was  frugal,  vigilant,  indefatigable  ; 
wh^  would  have  made  him  beloved  by  his  sub- 
jects, had  not  his  despotic  turn  of  mind  converted 
their  love  into  fear. 

In  1680  he  married  Ulrica  Eleonora,  daughter 
to  Fvsderiek  III.  king  of  Denmark,  a  princess  of 
great  virtues,  and  worthy  of  greater  confidence 
than  her  husband  reposed  in  her.  The  fruit  of 
this  marriage,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1682,  was 
kinc  CSiaries  XII.,  the  most  extraordinary  man, 
psraapa,  that  ever  appeared  in  the  worid.  In  him 
wen  united  all  the  great  qualities  of  his  ancestors ; 
and  all  his  faults  and  misfortunes  seemed  to  result 
fiam  his  earrying  these  virtues  to  excess.  It  is 
this  prince  of  whom  we  propose  to  write  whatever 
we  have  kamt  with  certainty  relating  either  to 
Idspcnon  or  his  actions. 

Toe  first  book  he  was  set  to  read  was  the  work 

<ii  Samuel  Pnffendnrff,  in  order  to  give  him  an 

«ariy  knowleitee  of  his  own  and  the  ndghbonring 

•liteB.     The  ust  foreign  language  which  he  was 

^a«|^  WM  the  German  ;  this  he  continued  ever 

-«ftsr  to  speak  with  the  same  fluency  as  his  mother 

tongue.    At  seven  years  of  age  he  wasa  proficient 

in  horsemanship  ;  when  the  athletic  exercises  in 

wUdi  he  delighted,  and  which  also  discovered  his 

vaitial  torn,  soon  oidowed  him  with  a  vigorous 

-eonstitation,  capable  of  supporting  the  fatigues  to 

iikiA  he  was  prompted  by  his  natural  inclmation. 

Though  gentle  in  his  infancy,  he  betrayed  an 

iaiexibfe  obatinainr.     The  only  way  to  make  any 

impffoasion  upon  him  was  to  awaken  his  sense  en 

hoMor ;  with  the  lumie  of  glory,  everything  could 

he  obtained  from  him.    He  had  an  aversion  to 

Wlu  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  kings  of 

Pdand  and  Denmark  understood  it,  he  learned  it 

presentlvy  and  retained  so  much  of  it  as  to  be  aUe 

to  apeak  it  all  the  rest  of  his  life.    The  same 

motrres  were  employed  to  engage  him  to  learn  the 

Frsodi ;  but  he  persisted,  as  long  as  he  lived,  in 

the  disiue  of  thiut  tongue,  which   he  would  not 

tt6ven  to  the  French  ambassadors  themselves, 
li  they  understood  no  other. 
As  soon  as  he  had  acquired  a  little  knowledge 
of  the  I^tin,  his  teacher  gave  him  Quintus  Cur- 
tins  to  translate  ;  a  book  to  which  he  was  attached 
still  more  on  account  of  the  matter  than  the  style. 
The  preceptor  who  explained  tliis  author  to  him 
asking  him  one  day  what  he  thought  of  Alex- 
ander :  *'  I  think,"  said  the  prince,  **  I  oould  wish 
to  reaemble  him."  ''But,"  resumed  tlie  preceptor, 
^be  lived  only  two-and-thirty  years."  *<  And  is 
not  that  long  enough  (replied  he)  for  one  who  has 
oonqasred  kingdoms  t  "  The  courtiers  did  not 
^  to  report  these  answers  to  the  king  his  father^ 
who  exclaimed,  "-  ThiB  boy  will  surpass  his  father, 
and  even  Gustavus  tlie  Great."  Amusing  himself 
one  day  in  the  royal  apartments  in  viewing  two 
plana,  the  ooe  of  a  town  in  Hungary,  which  the 


Turks  had  taken  from  the  emperor  ;  the  other  of 
Riga,  the  capital  of  Livonia,  a  province  conquered 
by  the  Swedes,  about  a  century  before  ;  under  the 
plan  of  the  town  in  Hungary  were  written  these 
words,  from  the  book  of  Job :  *  The  Lord  hath 
given  it  me,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  it  from  me  ; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  ! "  The  young 
prince  having  read  this  inscription,  immediately 
took  a  pencil  and  wrote  under  the  plan  of  Riga, 
"  The  Lord  hath  given  it  to  me.  and  the  devil 
shall  not  take  it  ^m  me*."  Thus  in  the  most 
indifferent  actions  of  his  earliest  youth,  his  uncon- 
querable spirit  would  frequently  disoover  the 
characteristic  traits  of  an  uncommon  genius,  which 
plahily  indicated  to  what  he  would,  one  day, 
arrive. 

He  was  eleven  years  of  age  when  he  lost  his 
mother ;  who  died  on  the  5th  of  August  1693,  of 
a  disease,  as  was  supposed,  owing  to  the  bad  ftsage 
she  had  received  from  her  husband,  and  to  her 
endeavours  to  conceal  her  chagrin.  Charles  XI. 
had,  by  means  of  a  certain' court  of  justice,  called 
The  Ciuunber  of  Liquidations,  erected  by  his  sole 
authority,  deprived  a  great  number  of  his  sub- 
jects of  their  wealth.  Numbers  of  citizens  mined 
by  this  diamber,  nobility,  mercliants,  farmers, 
widows,  and  orphans,  filled  the  streets  of  Stock- 
holm, and  daily  repaired  to  the  gate  of  the  palace, 
to  utter  their  unavailing  complaints.  The  qneen 
relieved  these  unfortunate  people  as  much  as  lay 
in  her  power ;  she  gave  them  her  money,  her 
jewels,  her  furniture,  and  even  her  clothes  :  and^ 
when  she  had  no  more  to  give  them,  she  threw 
herself  in  tears  at  her  huslMind's  feet,  beseeching 
him  to  have  pity  on  his  subjects.  The  kiug  gravely 
answered  her,  ^  Madam,  we  took  you  to  bring  us 
children,  not  to  give  us  advioe ;"  and,  from  that 
time,  he  is  said  to  have  treated  her  with  a  severity 
whidi  shortened  her  days. 

He  survived  her  only  four  vears,  dying  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1697,  in  the  forty-second  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  thirty-seventh  of  his  reign  ;  at 
a  time  when  the  Empire,  Spain,  and  Holhuid  on  one 
side,  and  France  on  the  other,  had  referred  the 
decision  of  their  quarrels  to  his  arbitration,  and 
when  he  had  already  begun  the  work  of  pacifica- 
tion between  these  powers.  To  his  son,  then  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  he  left  a  throne,  well  esta- 
blished at  home,  and  respected  abroad  ;  subjects 
poor  indeod,  but  warlike  and  loyal ;  with  finances 
in  a  good  state,  and  under  the  management  of  able 
ministers. 

Charles  XII.,  at  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
found  himself  not  only  the  absolute  and  undis- 
turbed master  of  Sweden  and  Finland,  but  also  of 
Livonia,  Carelia,  Ingria,  Wismar,  Wibourg,  the 
islands  of  Rugen  and  Oesal,  and  the  finest  part  of 
Pomcrania,  together  with  the  Duchy  of  Bremen 
and  Verdun,  all  of  them  the  conquests  of  his 
ancestors,  secured  to  the  crown  by  long  possession, 
and  bv  the  solemn  treaties  of  Monster  and  Oliva, 
and  supported  by  the  terror  of  the  Swedish  arms. 
The  peace  of  Ryswick,  which  commenced  under 
the  auspices  of  his  father,  being  concluded  under 
those  of  tlie  son,  he  found  himself  the  mediator  oi 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 

The  laws  of  Sweden  declare  their  kings  of  age 


*  This  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  two 
-Frsnos  and  Bwsdenu 
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at  ftftetn  ;  but  Charlvs  -\i.,  who  wiu*  entirely 
absolute,  by  his  last  will  pi>st}K)ncd  that  of  his  son 
to  the  ago  of  eighteen.  In  this  he  favoured  the 
ambitious  views  of  his  mother  Edwiga-EIeonora, 
of  Holstein,  dowager  of  Charles  X.,  who  was 
appointed  bv  the  king,  her  non,  tutoress  to  the 
young  king,  her  grandson,  and  regent  of  the  king, 
dom,  in  conjunction  with  a  council  of  five  persons. 

The  regent  had  taken  a  part  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs  during  the  reign  of  her  son.  She 
was  now  advanced  in  years;  Imt  her  ambition, 
which  exceeded  her  genius^  prompted  hor  to  enter- 
tain the  hopes  of  possessmg  authority  for  a  long 
time  under  the  king  her  grandson  :  she  kept  him 
at  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  from  affairs  of 
state  ;  the  young  prince  passed  his  time  either  in 
hunting  or  in  reviewing  his  troops,  and  would  even 
sometimes  exercise  with  them,  which  amusement 
seemed  only  to  be  the  natural  effect  of  his  youth- 
ful vivacitv.  He  never  suffered  any  dissatisfaction 
to  escape  him  sufficient  to  alarm  the  regent,  who 
flattered  herself  that  the  dissipation  of  mind  occa- 
sioned by  these  diversions  would  render  him 
incapable  of  application,  and  leave  her  the  longer 
in  possession  of  the  regal  power. 

One  day,  in  the  month  of  November,  in  tlie 
same  year  his  father  died,  after  having  reviewed 
several  regiments,  as  Piper,  the  counsellor  of 
state,  was  standing  by  him,  he  seemed  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  a  profound  reverie.  **  May  I  take  the 
liberty,"  said  Piper,  "of  asking  your  majesty 
what  you  are  thinking  of  so  seriously  !*'  "I  am 
thinking,"  replied  the  prince,  «« that  I  am  worthy 
to  command  these  bravo  fellows  ;  and  I  don*t  like 
that  either  they  or  I  should  any  longer  receive 
orders  from  a  woman.*'  Piper  imnitMliately  seized 
this  opportunity  (»f  making  his  fortune  ;  but,  con- 
scious that  his  own  interest  was  not  suiiiciont  for 
the  execution  of  such  a  dangi>rous  enterprise^,  as 
the  removal  of  the  queen  from  the  n^gency  and 
hastening  the  period  of  the  king's  coniiiig  of  age, 
he  proposed  the  affair  to  count  Axel  Sparr<.»,  a 
man  of  an  aitlent  mind,  and  wlio  sought  to  procure 
himself  cre<lit.  On  being  flattered  with  the  con- 
fldence  of  the  king,  Sparre  entere<l  into  his 
measures,  and  undertook  the  management  of  the 
whole  business,  while  he  was  working  only  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  Pii>er.  The  counsellors  of 
the  regency  were  soon  brought  over  to  the  party, 
and  precipitate<l  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  in 
order  to  recommend  themst^lves  the  more  eflVjctu- 
ally  to  the  king.  They  wont,  in  a  bo<ly,  to  proposo 
it  to  the  queen,  who  by  no  means  exiH'ctotl  such  a 
measure.  The  Ktat<*s-general  were  then  assombled ; 
the  counsellors  of  the  regency  propo8e<l  the  affair ; 
there  was  among  them  not  a  disMuiting  voice  ;  the 
I)oint  was  carried  with  a  rapidity  tliat  nothing 
could  withstand  ;  so  that  Charles  XII.  had  only 
to  signify  his  desiiv  of  reigning,  and  in  tlirtM*  dayn 
the  states  bostowed  the  government  ui)on  him. 
The  power  and  ero<lit  of  the  (jueen  sunk  in  an 
instant  ;  she  led,  afterwards,  a  life  of  retirement, 
more  suitable  to  her  ago,  though  less  agreeable  to 
her  dispoftition.  The  king  was  crowned  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  Docomber  following,  on  which 
day  he  ma<le  his  entr}'  into  Stockholm,  on  a  sorrel 
horse,  shod  with  silver,  having  a  sceptre  in  his 
hand,  and  a  crown  upon  his  head,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  a  whole  ]HH>ple,  fond  of  novelty,  and 
conoeiying  always  great  hopes  from  a  yonng  prince* 
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The  ceremony  of  the  consecration  and  coro- 
nation is  performed  by  tlie  archbishop  of  Ups&l, 
almost  the  only  privil^e  that  remains  to  him  cf 
the  great  number  that  were  enjoyed  by  his  piv- 
decessors.  After  having  anointed  the  prince, 
according  to  custom,  he  held  the  crown  in  hu 
hand,  in  order  to  put  it  upon  his  head,  when  Chariea 
snatched  it  from  him  and  crowned  hhnself,  regird- 
ing  the  poor  prelate  all  the  while  with  a  stem 
look.  The  multitude,  who  are  always  dazzled  bv 
everything  that  has  an  air  of  grandeur,  applauded 
this  action  of  the  king ;  even  those  who  had  groaned 
most  severely  under  the  tyrannv  of  the  father 
suffered  themselves  to  applaud  this  arroganee  in 
the  son,  which  was  a  presage  of  their  slavery. 

Charles  was  no  sooner  master  of  the  kbgdom 
than  he  made  Piper  his  chief  confidant,  and  en- 
trusted him  at  the  same  time  with  the  managemen: 
of  public  affairs,  by  making  him  prime  minister, 
though  without  the  name.  A  few  days  after  be 
created  him  a  count,  which  ia  a  digmty  of  great 
eminence  in  Sweden,  and  not  an  empty  title,  that 
may  be  assumed,  widiout  any  importance,  as  fm^ 
meriy  in  France. 

Tlie  commencement  of  the  king's  reign  afforded 
no  very  favourable  idea  of  liis  character,  so  that 
it  waa  imagined  he  had  been  more  immUient  to 
reign  than  worthy  of  it :  he  cherished,  mdeed,  no 
dangcrons  paasion,  but  his  conduct  discovered 
nothing  but  the  violences  of  youth  and  obstinaer. 
He  seemed  to  be  equally  hanghty  and  indofent ; 
even  the  *  ambassadors  who  resided  at  his  court 
looked  upon  him  as  a  person  of  mean  capacity,and 
represented  him  aa  sacfa  to  their  reapecthre  maa- 
ters  ;  the  Swedes  entertained  the  same  opinion  of 
him ;  nobody  knew  his  real  character ;  he  did  not 
oven  know  it  himself,  until  the  storm  that  sod* 
denly  arose  in  the  North  furnished  him  with  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  concealed  talents. 

Three  powerful  princes,  taking  the  advantage 
of  his  youth,  conspired,  almost  at  the  same  time, 
to  effect  his  ruin  :  the  first  was  his  cousin,  Fre- 
derick IV.  king  of  Denmark  ;  the  second  was 
Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland; 
Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Muscovy,  was  the  third, 
and  the  most  dangerous.  It  is  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  origin  of  these  wars,  which  produced 
such  great  events.     To  begin  with  Denmark : 

The  eldest  of  the  two  sisters  of  Charles  XII. 
was  married  to  the  duke  of  Holsteiu,  a  younf: 
prince  of  an  undaunted  npirit  and  of  a  gentle  dis- 
position. The  duke,  oppressed  by  the  king  of 
Denmark,  repaired  to  Stockholm  with  his  spouse, 
and,  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  king, 
earnestly  implored  his  assistance,  not  only  on 
account  of  being  hLs  brother-in-law,  but  as  he  was 
likewise  the  sovereign  of  a  people  who  bore  an 
implacable  hatred  to  the  Danes. 

The  ancient  house  of  Holstein,  which  became 
extinct  in  that  of  Oldenburg,  had  been  advanced 
by  election  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  in  1449.  All 
the  kingdoms  of  the  North  were  then  elective, 
though  the  kingdom  of  Denmaric  soon  after  be- 
came hereditary.  One  of  its  kings,  Chriatiera  HI.* 
had  such  an  affection  for  his  brother  Adolphus, 
or  at  least  such  a  regard  for  his  interest,  as  is 
rarely  met  with  among  princes.  He  was  unwilling 
to  see  him  destitute  of  sovereign  power,  and  jti 
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he  could  not  dismembev  liis  own  dominions.  He 
therefore  diTided  with  him  the  Dachies  of  Hol- 
stein-Gottorp  and  Sleswick,  by  a  whimsical  kind 
of  agreement,  which  wns,  that  the  descendants  of 
AdoTphus  should  in  fuUirc  govern  Holstein  in  con- 
junction with  the  kings  of  Denmark ;  that  those 
two  duchies  should  belong  to  both  in  common ; 
and  that  the  king  of  Denmark  should  be  able  to 
do  nothing  in  Holstein  without  the  duke,  nor  the 
duke  without  the  king.  So  strange  a  union,  of 
which,  however,  there  has  been  within  these  few 
jears  a  similar  instance  in  the  same  family,  was 
for  near  the  space  of  eighty  years  the  source  of 
perpetual  disputes  between  the  crown  of  Denmark 
and  the  house  of  Holstein-Gottorp ;  the  kings 
alwavs  endeavouring  to  oppress  the  dukes,  and 
the  dukes  to  render  themselves  independent  of  the 
kings.  One  of  these  contests  had  cost  the  last 
duke  his  liberty  and  sovereignty;  both  which, 
however,  he  recovered  at  the  conferences  of  Altona 
in  1689,  by  the  interposition  of  Sweden,  England, 
and  Holland,  who  became  guarantees  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  treaty.  But  as  a  treaty  between 
princes  is  often  no  more  than  a  degree  of  sub- 
mission to  necessity,  till  the  stronger  shall  be  able 
to  crush  the  weaker,  the  contest  was  revived  with 
greater  virulence  than  ever  between  the  new  king 
of  Dennuurk  and  the  young  duke  ;  dmdng  whose 
absence  at  Stockholm  the  Danes  had  committed 
some  acts  of  hostility  in  the  country  of  Holstein, 
and  had  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  the  king 
of  Poland  to  crush  the  king  of  Sweden  himself. 

Frederick  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  whom 
neither  the  eloquence  nor  negotiations  of  the 
Abb^  de  PoUgnac,  nor  the  great  qualities  of  the 
prince  of  Conti,  his  competitor  for  the  throne,  had 
been  able  to  prevent  from  being  chosen  king  of 
Poland  about  two  years  before,  was  a  prince  still 
less  remarkable  for  his  mcredible  strength  of  body, 
than  for  his  bravery  and  gallantry  of  mind.  His 
court  was,  next  to  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  most 
splendid  of  any  in  Europe.  Never  was  prince 
more  generous  or  munificent^  or  bestowed  his 
favours  with  a  better  grace.  He  had  purchased 
the  votes  of  one  half  of  the  Polish  nobility,  and 
overawed  the  other  by  the  M>proach  of  a  Saxon 
army.  Thinking  he  should  nave  occasion  for  his 
troops,  in  order  to  establish  himself  the  more 
firmly  on  the  throne,  he  wanted  a  pretext  for 
retaining  them  in  Poland  ;  he  therefore  resolved 
to  employ  them  in  attacking  the  king  of  Sweden 
in  Liv<mu,  which  he  did  on  the  following  occasion. 
This  province,  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
fertile  of  the  North,  belonged  formerly  to  the 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  The  possession 
of  this  country  had  been  disputed  by  the  Russians, 
the  Poles,  and  the  Swedes.  The  Swedes  had 
carried  it,  about  one  hundred  years  ;  and  it  was 
formally  ceded  to  them  by  the  Peace  of  Oliva. 

The  late  king  Charles  XI.,  amidst  his  severities 
to  his  subjects  in  general,  had  not  spared  the 
Livonians.  He  had  deprived  them  of  their  pri- 
vileges, and  of  part  of  their  patrimonies.  Patkul, 
unhi^pily  so  famous  afterwards  for  his  tragical 
death,  was  deputed  by  the  nobility  of  Livoma  to 
carry  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  the  complaints  of 
the  province.  He  addressed  his  master  in  a  speech, 
respectful  indeed,  but  bold,  and  full  of  that  manly 
eloquence  which  calamity,  when  joined  to  courage, 
inspires.     But  kings  too  frequently  consider  these 


public  addresses  as  little  more  than  idle  cere- 
monies, which  it  is  customary  to  suffer,  without 
paying  them  any  regard.  CluArles  XI.,  however, 
who  could  play  the  hypocrite  extremely  well  when 
he  was  not  transported  by  the  violence  of  his 
passion,  gently  struck  Patkul  on  the  shoulder  :— 
*<  You  liave  spoken  for  your  country,"  said  he^ 
"  like  a  brave  man,  and  I  esteem  you  for  it ;  go 
on.''  Notwithstanding,  in  a  f^w  days  after,  he 
caused  him  to  be  declared  guilty  of  high-treason ,  and, 
as  such,  to  be  condemned  to  death.  Patkul,  who 
had  secreted  himself,  made  his  escape,  and  carried 
his  resentment  with  him  to  Poland,  where  he  was 
afterwards  admitted  into  the  presence  of  king 
Augustus.  Giarles  XI.  died  in  the  interval,  but 
PaUcul's  sentence  was  still  in  force,  and  his  indig- 
nation still  unabated.  He  represented  to  t^e 
Polish  monarcli  the  facility  of  conquering  Livonuu 
where  the  people  were  provoked  to  despair,  ana 
ready  to  throw  off  the  Swedish  yoke  ;  at  the  same 
time  that  their  king  was  a  child,  and  incapable  of 
making  any  defence.  These  representations  were 
well  received  by  a  prince,  already  anxious  to  make 
a  conquest  of  such  magnitude.  Augustus  had 
engaged  at  his  coronation  to  exert  his  utmost 
efforts  to  recover  the  provinces  lost  to  Poland  ; 
and  he  imagined  that  by  making  an  irruption  into 
Livonia,  he  should  at  once  please  the  people  and 
establish  his  own  power ;  in  both  these  objects^ 
however  plausible,  he  at  last  found  liimself  dis* 
appointed.  Everything  was  soon  got  ready  for  a 
sudden  invasion  of  that  province,  without  even 
condescending  to  have  recourse  to  the  vain  form- , 
alities  of  declarations  of  war  and  manifestoes.  The 
storm  thickened,  at  the  sauie  time,  on  the  side  of 
Muscovy ;  the  monarch  who  governed  that  empire 
deserves  the  attention  of  posterity. 

Peter  Alexiowitz,  czar  of  Russia,  had  already 
rendered  himself  formidable  by  the  battle  he  had 
gained  over  the  Turks  in  1G97,  and  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  Asoph,  which  opened  to  him  the  dominion 
of  the  Black  Sea  ;  but  it  was  by  actions  still  more 
astonishing  than  his  victories  that  he  aspire^  ta 
the  name  of  Great,  ^liiscovy  or  Russia  compre- 
hends the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and  of  Europe, 
extending  from  the  frontiers  of  China,  for  the 
space  of  1500  leagues,  to  the  borders  of  Poland 
and  Sweden.  This  inmiense  country,  however, 
was  very  imperfectly  known  to  Europe  before  the 
time  of  Czar  Peter.  The  Muscovites  were  less 
civiliBed  than  the  Mexicans  when  discovered  by 
Cortez  ;  bom  the  slaves  of  masters  as  barbarous 
as  themselves,  they  remained  in  a  state  of  igno- 
rance, destitute  of  all  the  arts,  and  under  such  an 
insensibility  of  that  want  as  suppressed  every 
motive  to  industry.  An  ancient  law,  which  they 
held  as  sacred,  prohibited  them  from  leaving  their 
native  country  under  pain  of  death,  without  the 
permission  of  their  patriarch.  This  law,  enacted 
with  a  view  to  preclude  them  from  all  oppor- 
tunities of  becommg  sensible  of  their  slavery,  was^ 
nevertheless,  acceptable  to  a  people  who  in  the 
profundity  of  their  ignorance  and  misery  disdained 
all  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 

The  era  of  the  Muscovites  bears  date  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  since  which  they  conceived 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  years  had 
elapsed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  with- 
out being  able  to  assign  any  reason  for  this  com- 
putation.   The  first  day  of  their  year  answered 
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to  the  13th  of  September,  new  Btyle.  The  reason 
alleged  for  this  regulation  is,  that  it  is  most  pro- 
liable  God  created  the  world  in  autumn,  the  season 
when  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  in  their  full  ma- 
turity ;  thus  the  only  appearance  of  knowledge 
which  they  possessed  was  founded  in  gross  error. 
Not  one  of  ihem  ever  dreamed  that  the  autumn  of 
Muscovy  might  possibly  be  the  spring  of  another 
country,  situated  in  an  opposite  climate !  It  is 
not  long  since  the  people  at  Moscow  were  going 
to  bum  the  secretary  of  a  Persian  ambasattdor 
who  had  foretold  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Thev  did 
not  so  much  as  know  the  use  of  figures,  but  m  all 
their  computations  made  use  of  little  beads,  strung 
upon  brass  wires  ;  they  had  no  other  manher  of 
reckoning  in  the  public  offices  of  the  revenue,  not 
even  in  the  treasury  of  tlie  czar  •. 

Their  religion  was,  and  still  remains,  that  of 
the  Greek  Christianf,  but  mixed  with  many  super- 
stitious rites,  to  which  they  were  the  more  strongly 
attached  in  proportion  to  their  extravagance  and 
the  intolerance  of  the  burden .  Few  Muscovites 
would  dare  to  eat  a  pigeon,  because  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  painted  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  They  regularly 
observed  four  Lenta  in  the  year,  during  which 
times  of  abstinence  they  never  presumed  to  eat 
either  eggs  or  milk.  God  and  St.  Nicholas  were 
the  objects  of  their  worship,  and,  next  to  them, 
the  czar  and  the  patriarch.  The  authority  of  the 
last  was  as  unbounded  as  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  ;  he  pronounced  sentence  of  death,  and 
inflicted  the  most  cruel  punishments,  without  any 
possibility  of  an  appeal  from  his  tribunal.  He 
made  a  solemn  procession  twice  a  vear  on  horse- 
back, attended  by  all  his  clergy  ;  the  czar  on  foot 
held  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  the  people  pro- 
strated themselves  before  him  in  the  streets,  as 
the  Tartars  do  before  their  grand. lama.  Confes- 
sion was  in  use  among  them,  but  it  was  only  in 
cases  of  the  greatest  crimes  ;  in  these  absolution 
was  necessary,  but  not  repentance.  They  thought 
themselves  pure  in  the  sight  of  God  as  soon  as 
they  received  the  benediction  of  their  papas  or 
priests.  Thus  they  passed,  without  remorse,  from 
confession  to  theft  and  murder  ;  and  what  was  a 
restraint  from  vice  among  other  Christians,  was 
with  them  an  incentive  to  wickedness.  They  would 
not  even  venture  to  drink  milk  on  a  fast,  although, 
on  a  festival,  masters  of  families,  priests,  nuuned 
women,  and  maids,  would  make  no  scruple  to  in- 
toxicate themselves  with  brandy.  There  were 
religious  disputes,  however,  among  them,  as  well 
JhB  in  other  countries  ;  but  their  greatest  contro- 
versy was  whether  the  laity  should  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  with  two  fingers  or  with  three. 
One  Jacob  Nursf^ff,  in  the  preceding  reign,  had 
raised  a  sedition  in  Astiucan  on  the  subject  of  this 
dispute.  They  had  even  some  fanatics  among 
them,  as  there  are  in  those  civilized  nations  where 
«vei^  one  is  a  theologian ;  and  Peter,  who  always 
earned  justice  into  cruelty,  caused  some  of  these 
imhapny  wretches,  called  Vosko-jesuits,  to  be 
burned  as  martyrs.  The  czar,  in  his  extensive 
empire,  had  many  subjects  who  were  not  Chris- 
tians ;  the  Tartars  inhabiting  the  western  coasts 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Palus  Mceotis  are 
Mahometans  ;  the  Siberians,  the  Ostiaks,  and  the 
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Samoides,  who  lie  towards  the  Frosan  Sea,  were 
savages,  some  of  whom  wc*n  idolaters,  and  others 
had  not  even  the  knowle<%e  of  a  God  ;  and  yet 
the  Swedes,  who  were  sent  'priwnen  among  them, 
were  better  pleased  with  tlieir  manners  than  with 
those  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Muscovy. 

Peter  Alexiowitz  had  received  an  education 
that  tended  to  augment  the  barbarism  of  this  part 
of  the  world :  Ids  natural  disposition  led  him  to 
caress  strangers  before  he  knew  what  advantages 
he  might  derive  from  their  acquaintanee.  A 
voung  Grenevese,  named  Le  Fort,  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Geneva,  the  son  of  a  druggist,  was  the 
first  instrument  he  employed,  by  a  gradual  pro- 
cess, to  change  the  lace  of  affairs  in  Muscovy. 
This  young  man,  sent  bv  his  father  as  a  merehmnt 
to  Copenhagen,  quitted  his  business  and  followed 
an  ambassador  of  Denmark  to  Muscovy,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  restlessness  of  mind  which  is 
always  experienced  by  such  as  feel  themselves 
superior  to  their  situation.  He  took  it  into  his 
head  to  learn  the  Russian  language.  The  rapid 
progress  which  he  had  made  in  it  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  czar,  who  was  still  a  yoonff  man. 
Le  Fort  became  acquainted  with  Irnn  ;  ne  in- 
sinuated himself  into  a  degree  of  familiarity  ;  he 
often  talked  to  him  of  the  advantages  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  ;  he  told  him  how  Holland, 
which  had  never  possessed  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  states  of  Muscovy,  made  as  great  a  figure,  by 
means  of  her  commerce  alone,  as  Old  luid  New 
Spain,  then  both  useless  and  despised,  a  small 
province  of  which  she  had  formerly  been.  He 
entertained  him  with  the  refined  poUcj  of  the 
princes  of  Europe,  with  the  discipline  of  their 
troops,  the  police  of  their  cities,  and  the  infinite 
number  of  manufactures,  arts,  and  seienoes,  which 
render  the  Europeans  powerful  and  happy.  These 
discourses  awakened  tne  young  emperor  as  frun 
a  lethar^  ;  his  mighty  genius,  repressed  bat  not 
destroy^  by  a  barbarous  education,  unfolded 
itself  almost  instantaneously.  He  resolved  to  he 
a  man  to  rule  over  men,  and  to  create  a  new 
nation.  Many  princes  before  him  had  renoonoed 
their  crowns  from  disgust  to  the  weight  of  hoainessy 
but  none  like  him  had  ceased  to  be  a  king  in  order 
to  learn  improvements  in  the  art  of  govenung. 
This  was  done  by  Peter  the  Great. 

He  left  Muscovy  in  1698,  having  reigned  baft 
two  years,  and  went  to  Holland,  disgaiaed  under 
a  common  name,  as  if  he  had  been  a  domartto 
servant  of  the  same  Mr.  Le  Fort,  whom  he  sesi 
in  qualitv  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the 
States  General.  He  had  no  sooner  arrived  aft 
Amsterdam  than  he  enrolled  himself  amoi^  the 
shipwrights  of  tlie  India  Company's  wharf,  ondsr 
the  name  of  Peter  Michaeloff ;  but  he  was  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Peter  Has  or  Master 
Peter.  He  worked  in  the  yrd  like  the  other 
mechanics.  At  his  leisure  hours  he  leaned  soeh 
parts  of  the  mathematics  as  are  useful  to  a  priaee^ 
fortification,  navigation,  and  the  art  of  drawinc 
pUuis.  He  went  into  the  workmen's  shops  and 
examined  all  their  manu&ctnres,  in  which  aothiag 
could  escape  his  observation.  From  theaee  he 
went  over  to  England,  where  having  peiieeted 
himself  in  the  art  of  ship  building,  he  returned  ta 
Holland,  carefully  observing  everything  that  ought 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  his  own  eoontcy.  At 
length,  after  two  years  of  such  travel  and  labour 
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as  no  man  but  himsetf  would  have  willingly  sub- 
mittod  to,  ho  again  made  his  appearance  in  Mua- 
«o?Y,  with  all  the  arts  of  Europe  in  his  train. 
ArnstB  of  every  kind  followed  nim  in  crowds. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  large  Russian  ships  were 
seen  in  the  Baltic,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  ocean. 
Stately  buOdings,  of  a  regular  architecture,  were 
elevated  among  the  Russian  huts.  Ho  founded 
coUegea,  academies,  printing-houses,  and  libraries. 
A  regular  police  was  introduced  into  the  cities. 
The  clothes  and  customs  of  the  people  were  gra- 
dually changed,  though  not  without  some  dtfiRculty; 
and  the  Muscovites  learned  by  degrees  the  true 
nature  of  a  social  state.  Even  their  superstitious 
rites  were  abolished  ;  the  dignity  of  the  patriarch 
was  suppressed  ;  and  the  czar  declared  himself 
the  head  of  the  church.  This  last  enterprise, 
wfaidi  would  have  cost  a  prince  lees  absolute  than 
Peter  both  his  throne  and  his  life,  succeeded 
ahnoet  without  opposition,  and  insured  to  Peter 
the  succeas  of  his  other  innovations. 

Thus,  having  humbled  an  ignorant  and  a  bar- 
banMia  elergy,  he  ventured  to  make  a  trial  of  in- 
•tmeting  them,  though  by  that  means  he  ran  the 
ride  of  rendering  them  formidable ;  but  he  was 
too  well  persuaded  of  his  own  power  to  entertain 
any  fear  of  it.  He  caused  philosophy  and  theolon^ 
to  be  taught  in  the  few  monasteries  that  suU 
remained.  It  is  granted  tluit  this  theology  still 
mvours  of  the  baribarous  period  when  Peter  civil- 
iMd  his  people.  A  person,  of  undoubted  veracity, 
anured  me,  he  was  present  at  a  public  disputation, 
wbere  the  question  was,  <<  Whether  the  practice 
«f  amoldng  tobacco  was  a  sin  !"  The  respondent 
maintained  that  it  was  lawful  to  get  drunk  with 
Waady,  but  not  to  smoke,  because  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture aatth,  <*  That  which  proceedeth  out  of  the 
month  deftleth  a  man,  and  that  which  entereth 
into  it  doth  not  defile  bun !" 

The  monks  were  not  pleased  with  these  reforms. 
The  czar  had  hardly  erected  printing-houses,  when 
they  made  use  of  them  to  decry  hmi.  They  de- 
dared  in  print  that  Peter  was  Antichrist,  bemuse 
he  deprived  the  living  of  their  beards,  and  allowed 
the  dead  to  be  dissected  in  his  academy.  Another 
monk,  however,  who  umed  at  promotion,  refuted 
thiB  book,  and  proved  that  Peter  could  not  be 
AntiefariBt,  because  the  number  666  was  not  to  be 
found  in  his  name.  The  libeller  was  accordingly 
broke  upon  the  wheel,  and  the  author  of  me 
reAitation  waa  made  bidiop  of  Rezan. 

One  law  in  particular,  salutary  in  a  high  degree, 
waa,  by  this  reformer  of  Muscovy,  introduced,  the 
want  A  which  reflects  disgrace  on  many  civilised 
nations  ;  by  this  it  was  enacted,  that  no  man  en- 
nged  in  the  service  of  the  state,  no  citizen  estab- 
Uwed  in  trade,  and  especially  no  minor,  should 
retire  into  a  convent.  Peter  knew  the  incalcula- 
ble consequences  of  preventing  useful  subjects  from 
eonaecratug  themselves  to  idleness,  and  of  hinder- 
iQg  young  people  from  disposing  of  their  liberty 
at  an  age  when  they  are  incapable  of  disposing  of 
the  least  part  of  their  patrimony.  But  this  law, 
thon^  calculated  for  the  general  interest  of  man- 
kind, ia  daily  eluded  by  the  industry  of  the  monks ; 
at  if  they  were,  in  fact,  gainers  by  peopling  their 
convents  at  the  expense  of  their  country. 

The  czar  not  only  reduced  the  church  to  the 
subjection  of  the  state,  after  the  example  of  the 
TnridBb  emperors,  but,  by  a  more  masterly  stroke 


of  policy,  he  dissolved  a  militia  similar  to  that  of 
the  Janizaries  ;  and  accomplished  that  in  a  short 
time  which  the  Sultans  had  long  in  vain  attempted. 
He  disbanded  the  Russian  Janizaries,  who  were 
called  Strelitz,  and  kept  the  czars  in  subjection. 
This  body  of  soldiery,  more  formidable  to  their 
masters  than  to  their  neighbours,  consisted  of  about 
thirty  thousand  foot,  one  half  of  which  remained  at 
Moscow,  while  the  other  was  stationed  upon  the 
frontiers.  The  pay  of  a  Strelitz  was  no  more  than 
four  roubles  a  year ;  but  this  deficiency  was  amply 
compensated  by  privileges  and  extortions.  Peter 
formed  at  first  a  company  of  foreigners,  amone 
whom  he  enrolled  his  own  name,  and  did  not  think 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  beein  the  service  in  the 
capacity  of  a  drummer,  and  to  perform  the  duties 
of  that  mean  office  ;  so  much  did  the  nation  stand 
in  need  of  examples  !  By  degrees  he  became  an 
officer.  He  gradually  raised  new  regiments  ;  and, 
at  last,  finding  himself  master  of  a  well-disciplined 
army,  he  bi:\>ke  the  Strelitz,  who  durst  not  resist 
him.  The  cavalry  was  nearly  similar  to  that  of 
Poland,  or  what  the  French  formerly  was  when 
the  kingdom  of  France  was  no  more  than  an  as- 
semblage of  fiefs.  The  gentlemen  were  mounted 
at  their  own  expense,  and  fought  without  disci- 
pline, and  sometimes  with  no  other  arms  than  a 
sabre  or  a  bow  ;  incapable  of  command,  and  con* 
sequently  of  conquest. 

Peter  the  Great  taught  them  to  obey,  both  by 
the  example  he  set,  and  the  punishment  he  in- 
flicted ;  for  he  served  in  the  quality  of  a  soldier 
and  a  subaltern  officer,  and  as  czar  he  severely 
punished  the  Boyards,  that  is,  the  gentlemen  who 
pleaded  the  privilege  of  their  order  not  to  serve 
but  by  their  own  consent.  He  established  a  regular 
body  to  serve  in  the  artillery,  and  took  five  hundred 
bells  from  the  churches  to  be  converted  into  can- 
non. In  the  year  1714  he  had  thirteen  thousand 
pieces  of  ordnance.  He  likewise  formed  companies 
of  dragoons,  troops  very  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the 
Muscovites,  and  to  the  small  size  of  tlieir  horses. 
In  1738  the  Russians  had  thirty  regiments  of  these 
dragoons,  consisting  of  one  thousand  men  each, 
well-disciplined  and  accoutred.  He  likewise  raised 
reffiments  of  hussars  in  Russia,  and  even  estab- 
lished a  school  of  engineers,  in  a  country  where, 
before  himself,  no  one  understood  the  elements  of 
geometzT.  He  was  also  himself  a  good  engineer,but 
his  chief  excellence  lay  in  his  knowledge  of  naval 
affairs  ;  he  was  an  able  sea-captain,  a  wilful  pilot, 
a  good  sailor,  an  expert  shipwright;  and  his  know, 
ledge  of  these  arts  Was  the  more  meritorious,  as 
he  was  born  with  a  great  dread  of  the  water. 

When  he  was  young,  he  could  not  pass  over  a 
bridge  without  trembling  :  on  all  these  occasions 
he  caused  the  wooden  wmdows  of  his  coach  to  be 
shut ;  however,  he  soon  got  the  better  of  this  con- 
stitutional weakness  by  his  courage  and  resolution. 
He  caused  a  beautiful  harbour  to  be  formed  at  the' 
mouth  of  the  Tanais,  near  Asoph,  where  he  pro- 
posed keeping  a  number  of  galleys  ;  and  some  time' 
after,  thinking  these  vessels,  so  long,  light,  and  fliU, 
would  probably  succeed  in  the  Baltic,  he  had  upwards 
of  three  hundred  of  them  built  at  his  favourite  city 
of  Petersburgh.  He  instructed  his  subjects  in  the 
method  of  building  ships  with  deals  only,  and 
taught  them  the  art  of  navigation.  He  had  even 
learned  surgery,  and,  in  a  case  of  necessity,  haa 
been  known  to  tap  a  person  fbr  the  dropsy.    He 
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was  well  informed  in  mcchanic8|  and  instructed 
the  workmen. 

The  revenue  of  the  czar,  compared  with  the 
immense  extent  of  his  dominions,  was  indeed  in- 
considerable. It  never  amounted  to  twonty-fonr 
millions  of  livrcs,  reckoning  the  mark  at  about  fifty 
livres,  as  we  do  at  present,  though  we  may  not  do  so 
to-morrow.  But  he  may  always  be  accounted  rich 
who  has  it  in  his  power  to  accomplish  great  un- 
dertakings. It  is  not  the  scarcity  of  money  that 
debilitates  a  state,  it  is  the  want  of  men,  and  of 
men  of  abilities. 

Russia,  notwithstanding  the  women  arc  fruit- 
ful, and  the  men  robu.st,  is  not  very  populous. 
Peter  himself,  in  civilizing  his  dominions,  unhap- 
pily contributed  to  reduce  the  population.  Fre- 
quent  levies  in  his  wars,  which  were  long  and  un- 
successful ;  nations  transplanted  from  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  those  of  the  Baltic,  worn  out 
by  fatigue,  ^r  cut  off  by  diseases ;  tliree-fourths 
of  the  Muscovite  children  died  of  th«  smalLpox, 
which  is  more  dangerous  in  those  climates  than 
in  any  other  ;  in  fine,  tlie  melancholy  effects  of  a 
goremment,  savage  for  a  long  time,  and  barba- 
rous even  in  its  police  ;  these  are  the  causes  that 
in  Russia,  comprehending  so  great  a  part  of  the 
continent,  there  arc  still  vast  deserts.  Russia  is, 
at  present,  supposed  to  contain  five  hundred  thou- 
iMid  families  of  gentlemen  ;  two  hundred  thousand 
lawyers  ;  rather  more  than  five  millions  of  citizens 
and  peasants,  who  pay  a  sort  of  land-tax  ;  six  hun- 
dred thousand  men  in  the  provinces  conquered 
from  the  Swedes.  The  Cossacks  in  the  Ukraine, 
and  the  Tartai'S  subject  to  Muscovy,  do  not  exceed 
two  millions  ;  in  fine,  it  appears  tliat  in  this  im- 
mense country  there  arc  not  above  fourteen  mil- 
lions of  people,  that  is,  a  littlo  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  France  *. 

While  the  czar  was  thus  employed  in  changing 
the  laws,  the  manners,  the  militia,  and  the  very 
face  of  his  country*,  he  likewise  resolved  to  in- 
crease his  revenues  by  encouraging  commerce, 
which  at  once  constitutes  the  riches  of  a  particular 
state,  and  contributes  to  the  interest  of  the  world 
in  general  He  undertook  to  make  Russia  the 
centre  of  trade  between  Asia  and  Europe.  He 
determined  to  join  the  Dwina,  the  Volga,  and  the 
Tanais  by  canals,  of  which  he  drew  the  pUns, 
and  by  these  means  open  a  new  passage  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  from 
those  seas  to  the  Northern  Ocean.  The  port  of 
Archangel,  frozen  up  nine  months  in  the  year, 
and  which  could  not  be  entered  without  making 
a  long  and  dangerous  circuit,  did  not  appear  to 
him  sufficiently  commodious.  So  long  ago,  there- 
fore, as  the  year  1700,  he  had  formed  a  design  of 
opening  a  sea-port  on  the  Baltic  that  should  be- 
come the  magazine  of  the  North,  and  of  building 
a  city  that  should  prove  the  capital  of  his  empire. 
Peter  had  even  then  attempted  the  discovery  of  a 
north-east  passage  to  China ;  and  the  manufac- 
tures of  Pekin  and  Paris  were  intended  to  embel- 
lish his  new  city. 

A  road  by  land,  754  vcrstsf  long,  running 

*  ThU  was  writum  in  the  year  17*7.  The  population  of 
Roflria  haa  greatly  increased  aince  that  time,  aa  well  by 
military  oonquett  aa  by  the  arts  of  civil  policy,  and  the 
aaalduity  which  has  been  used  to  induce  foreigners  to  oome 
to  and  reside  in  the  country. 

t  A  verst  consists  of  7M  paces. 


through  marshes  that  were  to  be  drained,  was  to 
lead  from  Moscow  to  his  new  city.  Moet  of  these 
projects  he  actually  put  in  execution  ;  and  the 
two  empresses,  his  successors,  have  even  improved 
upon  those  schemes  of  his  that  were  practicable, 
and  abandoned  only  such  as  it  was  impossible  to 
accomplish.  He  always  trarelled  through  his 
domimons  as  much  as  his  wars  would  permit ;  bat 
he  travelled  like  a  legislator  and  a  naturalist ;  ex- 
amining nature  everywhere ;  endearonring  to  cor- 
rect or  perfect  her  ;  taking  himself  the  soundings 
of  seas  and  rivers  ;  ordering  sluices ;  inqiectiiig 
docks  ;  causing  mines  to  be  worked  ;  assaying  me- 
tals ;  and  in  giving  orders  for  accurate  duurts  to 
be  draivn,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  himself 
assisted. 

The  imperial  city  of  Petersburgh,  containing  at 
present  sixty  thousand  houses,  the  residence  of  a 
splendid  court,  and  whose  amusements  are.of  the 
most  refined  taste,  he  built  upon  a  desert.  He 
formed  the  harbour  of  Cronatedt,  on  the  Nevs. 
and  SL  Croix,  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia;  he  erected 
forts  in  the  Ukraine,  and  in  Siberia  ;  established 
offices  of  admiralty  at  Archangel,  Petersburgh, 
Astracan,  and  Asoph ;  founded  arsenals ;  and  baflt 
and  endowed  hospitals.  All  his  own  houses  were 
mean,  and  executed  in  a  bad  taste  ;  but  he  spared 
no  expense  in  rendering  tlie  public  buildings  grand 
and  magnificent. 

The  sciences,  which  in  other  coantries  hare 
been  the  slow  product  of  so  many  ages,  were,  by 
his  care  and  industry,  introduced  into  Russia  In 
full  perfection.  He  established  an  academy,  on 
the  plan  of  the  famous  societies  of  Paris  and 
London.  The  Delisles,  the  Bulfingers,  the  Her- 
mannses,  the  Bemouillis,  the  oeletotted  Wolf,  a 
mon  who  excelled  in  every  branch  of  philosophy, 
were  all  invited  and  brought  to  Petersburgh  at  a 
great  expense.  This  academy  is  still  in  existence  ; 
and  the  Muscovites,  at  length,  have  philosophers 
of  their  own  nation. 

He  obliged  the  young  nobility  to  travel  for  im. 
provement,  and  to  bring  back  into  Russia  the  po- 
liteness of  foreign  countries.  I  myself  have  seen 
young  Russians  men  of  genius  and  science.  It 
was  thus  that  a  single  mdividual  reformed  the 
gi-eatest  empire  in  the  world.  It  is,  howeirer, 
shocking  to  reflect,  that  this  reformer  of  mankind 
should  have  been  deficient  in  that  first  of  all  vir- 
tues, the  virtue  of  humanity.  Brutality  in  his 
pleasures,  ferocity  in  his  manners,  and  barbarity 
in  his  resentments,  sullied  the  lustre  of  his  many 
virtues.  He  civilized  his  subjects,  and  yet  re- 
mained a  barbarian.  Of  this  he  was  conscious ; 
and  once  said  to  a  magistrate  of  Amsterdam,  ^  I 
reform  my  country,  but  am  not  able  to  reform 
myself.*'  He  has  executed  his  sentoDce  upon 
criminals  with  his  own  hands,  and,  at  a  debaaeh 
at  table,  has  shown  his  address  at  cutting  off  heads. 

There  are  princes  in  Africa  who  thus,  with  their 
own  hands,  shed  the  blood  of  their  subjects  ;  but 
these  princes  pass  for  barbarians.  The  death  of 
a  son,  whom  he  ought  to  have  corrected  or  disin- 
herited, would  have  rendered  the  memory  of  Pe- 
ter the  object  of  universal  hatred,  were  it  not  that 
the  great  and  many  blessings  he  bestowed  npon 
his  subjects  were  idmost  sufficient  to  excuse  hb 
cruelty  to  his  own  offspring. 

Such  was  czar  Peter;  and  his  great  projects 
were  little  more  than  in  embryo  when  he  joined 
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the  kinss  of  Poland  and  Denmark  against  a  child, 
whom  Uiey  all  despised.  The  founder  of  the  Kus- 
sian  emnire  was  ambitious  of  being  a^M)nqueror ; 
and  such  he  thought  he  might  easily  become  by 
the  proeeeution  of  a  war,  which,  being  so  well 
projected,  could  not  fail,  he  imagined,  of  proving 
useful  to  all  his  designs ;  the  art  of  war  was  a 
new  arty  wb*ch  it  was  necessary  to  teach  his 
people. 

Beades,  he  knew  his  want  of  a  port  on  the  east 
ndeof  the  Baltic,  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  his 
schemes.  He  coveted  the  province  of  Ingria, 
whidi  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Livonia.  The 
Siredee  were  in  possession  of  it,  and  from  them 
he  resolved  to  take  it  by  force.  His  predecessors 
had  daims  upon  Ingna,  Estonia,  and  Livonia  ; 
ind  the  present  seemed  to  him  a  favourable  op- 
portunity for  reviving  those  claims,  which  had 
been  buried  for  a  hundred  years,  and  rendered  null 
by  treaties.  He  entered,  therefore,  into  a  league 
«nth  the  king  of  Poland,  to  wrest  from  young 
Charles  the  Twelfth  all  the  territories  situated 
between  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the  Baltic,  Poland, 
and  Muscovy. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  singular  and  suddon  Change  In  the  Character  of 
Chill tt—^t  eighteen  years  of  age  he  engages  in  a  War 
against  Peiunark,  Poland,  and  Muscovy.— Finishes  that 
with  Denmark  in  Six  Weeks.— Defeats  Eighty  Thousand 
Aossians  with  only  Eight  Thousand  Swedes. — Marches 
into  Poland.— A  Description  of  Poland  and  its  Ctovem- 
Qsntv— Charles  gains  many  battles,  and  becomes  master 
of  Poland,  where  he  prepares  to  appoint  a  king. 


Thus  was  tlie  infancy  of  Charles  the  Twelfth 
threatened  by  three  powerful  sovereigns.  The 
news  of  these  preparations  dismayed  the  country, 
and  alarmed  the  council.  All  their  distinguished 
gencnUs  were  dead  ;  and  they  had  every  reason 
to  tremble  ander  the  reign  of  a  young  lung,  who 
had  hitherto  given  them  but  a  mean  opimon  of 
his  abilities.  He  hardly  ever  came  to  council  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  lay  his  legs  across  on 
the  table ;  absent  and  indifferent,  he  never  ap- 
peared to  interest  himself  in  anything. 

As  the  council  were  one  day  deliberating,  in  his 
presence,  on  the  dangerous  predicament  in  which 
thej  stooid,  some  of  them  proposed  to  avoid  the 
impending  storm  by  negotiations ;  when  the  young 
pnnoe  immediately  rose,  with  the  grave  and  as- 
sured air  of  a  man  of  superior  abiUtics,  who  had 
fixed  his  resolution.  **  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I 
am  resolved  never  to  begin  an  unjust  wslt  ;  but 
Barer  to  finish  an  unjust  war  but  with  the  de- 
stmetion  of  my  enemies.  My  resolution  is  fixed ; 
I  will  march  and  attack  the  first  who  sliall  declare 
war ;  and  when  I  shall  have  conquei'ed  him,  I 
hope  to  strike  terror  into  the  rest."  All  the  old 
eooneiUors,  astonished  at  this  declaration,  looked 
at  each  other  without  daring  to  answer.  In  fact, 
sstooished  at  such  a  king,  and  ashamed  to  appeal* 
lets  eonfident  than  their  sovereign,  they  received 
his  orders  for  the  war  with  admiration. 

They  were  still  more  agreeably  surprised,  when 
they  beheld  him  renounce  at  once  the  most  inno- 
eeat  amusements  of  his  youth.  From  the  first 
moment  of  his  preparing  himself  for  the  war,  he 


began  an  entirely  new  course  of  life,  from  which  he 
never  wavered  a  single  moment.  Full  of  the 
examples  of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  he  determined 
to  imitate  those  two  heroes  in  everything  but 
their  vices.  He  no  longer  indulged  himself  in 
magnificence,  sports,  and  recreations,  and  reduced 
his  table  to  the  most  rigid  frugality.  He  had  be- 
fore  loved  pomp  in  his  dress,  but  now  he  dressed 
like  a  common  soldier.  It  was  generally  supposed 
that  he  had  formed  a  strong  attachment  to  a  lady 
of  his  court ;  but  whether  this  supposition  was 
true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  he  from  that  time 
renounced  all  fondness  for  the  sex,  not  only  from 
the  fear  of  being  governed  by  them,  but  for  an 
example  to  his  soldiers,  whom  he  was  desirous  of 
bringing  back  to  the  most  rigid  discipline  ;  and, 
perhaps,  also,  from  the  vanity  of  being  deemed  the 
only  lung  who  could  subdue  a  passion  so  difficult 
to  conquer.  He  likewise  resolved  to  {tbstain  from 
wine  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Many  people 
have  told  me  that  he  made  thb  resolution  merely 
to  get  the  better  of  his  inclinations  in  everything, 
and  to  add  a  new  virtue  to  his  heroism  ;  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  assured  me,  that  he  was  de- 
termined by  those  means  to  punish  himself  for  an 
excess  which  he  had  been  guilty  of,  and  for  an 
affront  he  had  offered  to  a  lady  at  table,  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  queen  his  mother.  Even  if 
that  be  true,  this  self-condemnation  of  his  beha- 
viour, and  the  abstinence  which  he  imposed  on 
himself  throughout  his  life,  is  a  species  of  heroism 
not  the  less  admirable. 

His  first  step  was  to  grant  assistance  to  his 
brother-in-law  the  duke  of  Holstein  ;  eight  thou- 
sand men  were  immediately  sent  into  Pomerania, 
a  province  bordering  upon  Holstein,  to  strengthen 
the  duke  against  the  attacks  of  the  Danes.  And 
indeed  the  duke  had  need  of  them.  His  dominions 
were  Laid  waste,  his  castle  of  Gottoip  taken,  and 
Tonningen  was  pressed  by  an  obstinate  siege,  the 
king  of  Denmark  having  arrived  before  the  place 
in  order  to  enjoy  a  conquest  which  he  imagined 
certain.  This  spark  beean  to  fan  the  empire  into 
a  flame.  On  the  one  side,  the  Saxon  troops  of  the 
king  of  Poland,  those  of  Brandenburgh,  Wolfen- 
buttle,  and  Hesse  Cassel,  advanced  to  join  the 
Danes.  On  the  other,  the  eight  thousand  men 
sent  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  troops  of  Hanover 
and  Zell,  and  three  regiments  of  Dutch,  came  to 
assist  the  duke.  At  this  time  the  little  duchy  of 
Holstein  thus  became  tho  theatre  of  war,  two 
squadrons,  the  one  from  England,  and  the  other 
from  Holland,  appeared  in  the  Baltic.  The  peace 
of  Altona,  which  treaty  the  Danes  violated,  had 
been  guaranteed  by  England  and  Holland  ;  the 
English  and  Dutch  therefore  were  in  earnest,  at 
this  time,  to  support  the  duke  of  Holstein,  because 
it  was  for  tlie  interests  of  their  commerce  to  check 
the  growing  power  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  They 
knew  that  this  monarch,  being  once  master  of  the 
passage  of  the  Sound,  would  lay  new  and  heavy 
imports  upon  merchandize,  as  soon  as  ever  he  was 
in  a  situation  to  do  it  with  impunity.  This  mutual 
interest  has  long  engaged  the  Dutch  and  English 
to  maintain,  as  much  as  possible,  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  northern  princes ;  they  there- 
fore joined  the  young  king  of  Sweden,  who  ap- 
peared in  danger  of  l^ing  crushed  by  ihe  combi- 
nation of  so  many  enemies,  and  supported  him  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  others  attacked  turn— be- 
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cauBe  they  looked  upou  him  as  incapable  of  defend- 
ing himself. 

Charles  was  amusing  himself  with  a  bear-hunt 
when  he  received  the  news  of  the  Saxons  having 
wade  an  irrupUon  into  Livonia ;  the  manner  in 
which  he  practised  this  amusement  was  as  novel 
aa  dangerous  ;  he  used  no  other  arms  than  forked 
■ticks,  and  a  small  net  fixed  to  some  trees ;  abear 
of  an  inconceivable  size  made  immediately  at  the 
long,  who  brought  him  to  the  ground,  aft^  a  long 
struggle,  by  the  aid  only  of  the  net  and  his  stick. 
This  excess  of  courage  gave  those  who  attended 
him  an  idea  of  the  valour  which  he  afterwards  dis- 
played against  his  enemies. 

Charl^  set  out  to  commence  his  first  campaign 
on  the  8th  of  Mi^,  new  style,  in  the  year  1700  ; 
when  he  quitted  Stockholm,  to  which  he  never 
after  returned.  Au  innumerable  crowd  of  people 
accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  port  of  Carlscroon, 
offering  up  prayers  for  his  success,  and  with  tears 
expressing  ttieir  admiration.  Before  h^  left  Sweden, 
he  establuhed  at  Stockholm  a  council  of  defence, 
consisting  of  several  senators,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  take  care  of  everything  that  regarded  the  navy, 
the  army,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  country. 
The  body  of  the  senate  was  to  regulate,  provision- 
ally, everything  in  the  interior  part  of  the  king- 
dom. Having  thus  established  a  regular  mode  of 
administration  in  his  dominions,  his  mind,  divested 
of  every  other  care,  was  entirely  engaged  with  the 
war.  His  fleet  consisted  of  forty- three  ships;  that 
in  which  he  himself  sailtMl  was  called  *^  The  King 
Charles,"  and  was  the  largest  Uiat  had  ever  been 
seen,  carrj'ing  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns.  In 
this  ship.  Count  Piper,  his  first  minister  of  state. 
General  Rcnschild,  and  the  Count  de  Guiscard,  am- 
baasador  from  France  to  Sweden,  embarked  along 
with  him.  He  joined  the  allied  squadrons,  when  the 
Danish  fleet  refusing  the  combat,  gave  the  three 
combined  fleets  an  opportunity  of  approaching  Co- 
penhagen nigh  enough  to  throw  iiitoitseveralsnells. 

It  is  certain  that  the  proposal  then  made  to 
General  Renschild  to  make  a  descent, and  to  besiege 
Copenhagen  by  land,  while  it  was  thus  blocked  up 
by  sea,  came  from  the  king  himself.  Renschild 
was  astonished  at  a  proposal  which  showed  equal 
marks  of  skill  and  courage  in  a  prince  so  young 
and  so  inexperienced.  Everything  wis  imme- 
diately  prepiu«d  for  the  descent,  and  orders  given 
for  the  embarkation  of  five  thousand  men,  who  lay 
upon  the  coasts  of  Sweden,  and  joined  the  troops 
on  board.  The  king  quitted  his  large  ship,  and 
went  into  a  frigate  :  thov  then  began  by  sending 
off  three  hundi^od  grenadiers  in  small  sloops,  among 
which  were  some  small  flat-bottomed  boats,  that 
carried  the  fascines,  tlie  chevaux-de-frizc,  and  the 
implements  of  the  pioneers ;  then  followed  five 
hundred  chosen  men  in  other  sloops  ;  lastlv,  the 
king's  ships  of  war  arrive<],  together  with  two 
English  and  two  Dutch  frigates,  who  were  to  fa- 
vour the  debarkation,  under  cover  of  their  cannon. 

Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  is  situated 
in  the  Isle  of  Zealand,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
plain,  having  the  Sound  on  the  north-west,  and  the 
Baltic  sea  on  the  east,  where  thekiugof  Sw^icn  then 
Uv.  At  this  unexpected  movement  of  the  vessels, 
which  threatened  a  descent,  the  inhabitants,  con- 
founded by  the  inactivity  of  their  own  fleet,  and  bv 
the  movements  of  the  Swedish  vessels,  waited  with 
t«Ror  to  see  oo  what  part  the  storm  woula  fall. 


The  Swedish  fleet  remained  over  against  Hmnble' 
beck,  about  seven  miles  from  Copenhagen,  where 
theDanesinstantly  assembled  their  cavalry.  Their 
foot  were  posted  behind  entrenehmentay  and  all  the 
artillery  tiiey  could  bring  up  was  tmiied  against 
the  Swedes. 

The  king  then  quitted  his  firigale  and  got  into 
the  flrst  sloop  at  the  head  of  his  guards ;  when  the 
French  ambassador  standing  next  to  hhn,  he  said 
to  him  in  Latin,  ((or  he  would  never  Epnk  Franeh  V 
^  You  have  notning,  Mr.  Amhaasador,  to  do  willi 
the  Danes  :  yon  need  go  no  farther,  if  yon  ploaaa.'* 
<*  Sire,*'  answered  theConntde  Gniscardy  in  rVcndi, 
"  the  king  my  master  ordered  me  to  reside  with 
your  majesty  ;  I  flatter  myself  you  will  not  faaniah 
me  your  court,  which  was  never  more  brilliaiit  than 
it  is  to-day."  In  saying  this,  he  gave  his  hand  to 
the  king,  who  leaned  into  the  baige,  and  waa  im- 
mediately folk>wed  by  Count  Piper  and  the  amhaa- 
sador.  They  advanced  under  cover  of  the  eannon 
of  the  ships  which  favoured  their  landing.  The 
long-boats  were  still  three  hundrrd  paees  nom  the 
shore,  when  Charles,  impatient  at  the  riownees  of 
their  approach,  threw  himself  from  his  barge  into 
the  sea,  sword  in  hand,  having  the  water  above  his 
waist ;  his  ministers,  the  French  ambassador,  the 
officers,  and  soldiers,  immediately  followed  his 
example,  and  marched  to  the  shore,  in  spite  of  a 
shower  of  the  enemy's  musketiy.  The  kmg,  who 
had  never  in  his  life  heard  a  voUey  of  moakets 
loaded  with  ball,  demanded  of  Major-general 
Stuart,  whom  he  perceived  near  him,  what  it  was 
that  occasioned  the  whizzing  in  his  ears  I  **  It  is 
the  noise  of  the  musket-balls  that  they  fire  opon 
you,"  said  the  major  to  him.  *<Good,''  refjied 
the  king  ;  **  then  from  henceforward  that  shall  be 
my  music."  At  this  instant,  the  major  who  had 
explained  the  noise  made  by  the  muaket-ahot  re- 
oeivcd  one  in  his  shoulder;  and  a  lieutenant 
dropped  down  dead  on  the  other  side  of  the  king. 

It  generally  occurs  that  the  troops  who  are  at- 
tacked in  their  trenches  are  beaten,  beeaoae  those 
who  make  the  attack  always  possess  an  impetnoe- 
ity  which  those  who  merely  defend  thenaelyee  can 
never  arrive  at ;  beaides,  the  waiting  the  enemy'a 
approach  is  often  an  acknowledgment  of  their  own 
weakness,  and  of  their  adversary's  anperiority. 
The  Danish  cavalry  and  militia,  after  a  vsehle  re- 
sistance, took  flight.  The  king  thus  become  mas- 
ter  of  their  entrenchments,  fell  upon  his  kneea^  to 
return  thanks  to  God  for  the  first  anoeeaa  of  his 
arms.  He  immediately  caused  redoubts  to  be 
raised  towards  the  town,  and  marked  oat  with  his 
own  hand  the  place  for  the  encampment.  In  the 
mean  time  he  sent  back  his  transports  toSehonen, 
a  part  of  Sweden  bordmng  upon  Copenhagen, 
for  a  reinforcement  of  nine  thousand  men.  Bvery- 
thing  conspired  to  favour  the  vivacity  of  duurles, 
whose  troops  were  already  aawmbled  on  the  shore, 
and  readv  to  embark ;  accordingly,  the  next  day  a 
favourable  wind  brought  and  landed  them  at  Co- 
penhagen. The  paange  of  these  foreea  waa  effected 
m  the  sight  of  the  Danish  fleet,  which  did  not  dbrs 
to  advance.  Copenhagen,  being  dispirited,  imme- 
diateiy  despatched  deputies  to  the  king,  to  beaeech 
him  not  to  bombard  the  town.  He  received  ibmn 
on  horseback  at  the  head  of  hia  regimoit  of  goards, 
and  the  deputies  threw  themselves  on  their  kneea 
before  him.  He  made  the  town  pay  him  four 
hundred  thousand  rix  doUars,  and  wdsrad  them 
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to  bring  in  all  sorts  of  proTisions  to  the  camp,  for 
wliich  he  promised  fiuthfally  to  pay.  They  earned 
him  tiie  provisions,  because  it  was  neoeesary  to 
obey,  ahluKigh  they  did  not  mueh  expect  that  the 
conqnerors  wonld  have  so  much  condescension : 
the  eairiers,  however,  were  not  a  little  astomshed 
at  being  paid  generously,  and  without  delay,  by  the 
kmest  aoldiers  in  the  army.  A  rigid  discipline  had 
kmsbeen  kept  up  amongst  the  Swedish  troops, 
which  had  not  a  Uttle  contributed  to  this  victoiy ; 
and  the  young  king  increased  its  rigour.  There 
mm  not  a  soldier  who  dared  to  refuse  payment  for 
what  he  bought,  still  less  to  go  plundering,  nor 
even  to  leave  the  camp.  He  did  still  more,  for  in 
a  Tictoiy  his  troops  did  not  strip  the  dead  till  they 
had  obtuned  his  permission ;  and  he  easily  brought 
them  to  observe  this  regulation.  Prayers  were 
regofaurly  said  in  his  camp  twice  a  day,  at  seven 
o'clock  m  the  morning,  and  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon ;  at  which  he  never  failed  to  assist  in  person, 
and  to  set  the  soldiers  an  example  of  piety  as  well 
aa  of  valour.  His  camp,  much  better  regulated 
than  even  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  had  everything 
in  abundance  :  the  peasants  preferred  selling  their 
commodities  to  the  Swedes  their  enemies,  ratli^ 
than  to  the  Danes,  who  did  not  pay  them  so  well. 
Even  the  citizens  wen*  obliged  to  comv,  more  than 
CDce,  to  seek  those  provisions  which  their  own 
marketa  ought  to  have  fhmished. 

The  king  of  Denmark  was  at  this  time  in  Hol- 
■tmn,  i^parently  with  no  other  purpose  than  to 
laise  the  siege  of  Tonningen.  He  saw  the  Baltic 
covered  with  the  enemies'  sliips,  a  young  conqueror 
•heady  master  of  Zealand,  and  ready  to  seize  on 
Ui  capitaL  He  therefore  caused  it  to  be  published 
tfaronghout  his  dominions,  that  persons  who  took 
im  arma  igainst  the  Swedes  should  have  their 
Qierlj.  TUs  declaration  was  of  great  weight  in 
a  coontry  formerly  free,  but  in  which  at  that  time 
all  the  peasants,  and  even  many  of  the  citizens, 
vere  slaves.  Charles  sent  word  to  the  king  of 
Denmark,  that  he  made  war  only  to  oblige  him  to 
make  peace,  and  that  he  must  either  resolve  to  do 
the  dake  of  Holstein  justice  or  see  Copenhagen 
dflstrojed,  and  his  kingdom  delivered  up  to  nre 
and  aword.  The  Dane  was  too  fortunate  in  having 
a  conqueror  who  piqued  himself  on  his  justice.  A 
eoogreas  was  assembled  in  the  town  of  Trawendal, 
on  uie  frontiers  of  Holstein.  The  king  of  Sweden 
would  not  suffer  the  negotiations  to  be  protracted 
Inr  the  arta  of  ministers,  but  was  determined  that 
the  treaty  should  be  finished  with  the  same  rapi- 
dly with  which  he  liad  descended  into  Zealand. 
It  was,  in  effect,  concluded  on  the  5th  of  August, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  <duke  of  Holstein,  who  was 
indemnified  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
de&vered  from  oppression.  The  king  of  Sweden, 
tttiafiied  with  succouring  his  ally,  and  humbling 
his  enemy,  would  accept  of  nothing  for  himselE 
Thns  Charles  XII.  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  began 
aad  ^fftMil*^  this  war  in  loss  than  six  weeks. 

It  was  precisely  at  this  time  that  the  king  of 
Fdand  invested  the  town  of  Ri^  the  capital  of 
Uroitiay  and  the  czar  also  advanced  on  the  side  of 
tha  taat.  at  the  head  of  near  one  hundred  thousand 
■m.  Kiga  was  defended  by  the  old  count  d'Al- 
berg^a  Swedish  general,  who  at  the  age  of  eighty 
joined  the  fire  of  a  young  man  to  the  experience 
of  sixty  campaigns.  Count  Fleming,  afterwards 
of  Poland,  equally  as  great  m  the  field  as 


in  the  cabinet,  and  Patkul  the  Livonian,  pressed 
the  siese  under  the  inspection  of  the  king  ;  but  in 
spite  of  several  advantages  that  the  besieffeis  had 
gained,  the  experience  of  the  old  count  d'Alberg 
rendered  their  efforts  useless,  and  the  king  of 
Poland  despaired  of  taking  the  town.  He  at  length 
availed  himself  of  an  honourable  pretence  for  raia- 
ing  the  siege.  Riga  was  full  of  merchandise  be* 
louffing  to  the  Dutch.  The  States-Grenerai  ordered 
their  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Augustus  to  make 
representations  to  him  on  that  head.  The  kinr  of 
Poland  wanted  no  importunity.  He  consented  tO' 
raise  the  siege  rather  than  occasion  the  least  dam- 
age to  his  allies :  who  were  not  astonished  ait  this 
excess  of  complaisanoe,  the  cause  of  which  resiilted 
from  themselves. 

There  remained  then  nothing  more  for  Charies- 
to  do  tD  crown  his  first  campaign,  than  to  march 
against  his  rival  in  glory,  Peter  Alexiowitz.  He 
was  the  more  exasperated  against  him,  aa  there- 
were  at  that  time  at  Stockholm  three  Muscovite 
ambassadors,  who  had  just  sworn  to  the  renewal 
of  an  in\'ioIable  peace.  He  could  not  comprehend, 
as  he  piqued  himself  on  a  most  rigid  integrity,  how 
a  legislator,  like  the  czar,  could  nuike  a  jest  <^  what 
ought  to  be  so  sacred.  The  young  prince,  fnll  ot 
honour  himself,  did  not  imagine  that  there  ooald 
be  a  system  of  morality  for  kings  different  from 
that  for  individuals.  The  emperor  of  Musoovy 
had  just  published  a  manifesto,  which  he  had  much 
better  have  suppressed.  Ife  there  alleged,  tliat 
the  reason  of  his  making  war  was,  that  he  had  not 
sufficient  honour  paid  him  when  he  passed  incog- 
nito through  Riga,  and,  likewise,  that  they  sold 
their  provisions  to  his  ambassadors  at  too  dear  a 
rate.  It  ^"as  for  these  injuria  that  he  ravage<l 
Ineria  with  eighty  thousand  men  ! 

He  appeared  before  Narva,  at  the  head  of  this 
great  army,  on  the  first  of  October,  at  a  season  of 
Sie  year  more  severe  in  this  climate  than  it  is  in 
the  month  of  January  at  Paris. .  The  czar,  who, 
in  such  inclement  seasons  as  these,  would  some- 
times ride  post  four  hundred  leagues  to  see  a  mine 
or  a  canal,  was  not  more  careful  of  his  troops  tlian 
of  himself ;  besides,  he  knew  that  the  owedeciy 
since  the  time  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  could  carrv 
on  war  equally  as  well  in  the  midst  of  winter  as  in 
summer ;  he,  therefore,  wished  to  accustom  the 
Russians  likewise  to  pay  no  regard  to  anv  distinc- 
tion of  seasons,  and  to  render  them  one  day  not  in 
the  least  inferior  to  the  Swedes.  In  this  manner, 
at  a  time  when  the  ice  and  snow  obliged  other 
nations,  even  in  temperate  climates,  to  suspend  the 
war,  did  the  czar  Peter  besie^  Narva,  within 
thirty  degrees  of  the  Pole,  while  Charies  XII. 
advanced  to  relieve  it.  The  czar  was  no  sooner 
arrived  before  the  place  than  he  hastened  to  put 
in  practice  what  he  had  just  learned  in  his  traveU. 
He  marked  out  his  camp,  fortified  it  on  every  side^ 
raised  redoubts  at  due  distances,  and  opened  the 
trenches  himself.  He  had  given  the  conmiand  of 
his  army  to  the  duke  de  Cmi,  a  German,  and  a 
skilful  general,  but  who,  at  that  time,  was  badly 
second^  by  the  Russian  officers.  As  for  himsehV 
he  held  no  other  rank  in  his  own  troops  than  that 
of  a  lieutenant.  He  thus  set  the  example  of  mili- 
tary obedience  to  his  nobles,  who  were  still  un- 
disciplined, and  who  were  only  in  the  habit  of 
governing  slaves  badly  armed,  without  experience 
or  order ;  it  was  not  surprising,  that  he  who  turned 
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carpenter  at  Amsterdam,  to  procure  himself  fleets, 
should  serve  as  lieutenant  at  Narva,  to  teach  his 
country  the  art  of  war. 

The  Russians  are  robust,  indefatigable,  and  per- 
haps  as  brave  as  the  Swedes  ;  but  time  is  neces- 
sary to  confer  skill,  and  discipline  alone  can  render 
troops  invincible.  The  only  regiments  from  which 
anything  was  expected  were  commanded  by  Ger- 
man officers  ;  the  rest  were  barbarians,  forced 
from  the  forests,  and  covered  with  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts  :  some  were  armed  with  arrows,  and 
some  with  clubs  ;  few  of  them  had  fusees  ;  none 
had  seen  a  regular  siege  ;  nor  was  there  a  good 
gonner  in  the  whole  army.     A  hundred  and  fifty 

gieces  of  cannon,  which  ought  to  have  reduced  the 
ttle  town  of  Narva  to  ashes,  were  scarcely  able  to 
make  a  breach  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
artUlery  of  the  city  destroyed  at  every  discharge 
whole  ranks  of  the  enemy  in  their  trenches.  Narva 
was  almost  without  fortifications  ;  and  the  baron 
de  Hoom,  who  commanded  it,  had  not  a  thousand 
regulars ;  and  yet  this  innumerable  army  could 
not  reduce  the  town  in  ten  weeks  ! 

It  was  the  15th  of  November  when  the  czar 
was  apprised  that  the  king  of  Sweden,  having 
crossed  the  sea  with  two  hundred  transports,  was 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Narva.  The  Swedes  were 
but  twenty  thousand  strong  ;  yet  the  czar  had  no 
superiority  but  in  number.  Far  then  from  dcspuf- 
ing  his  enemy,  he  employed  ever}*  art  he  was  mas- 
ter of  to  overpower  hun.  Not  content  with  eighty 
thousand  men,  he  prepared  another  army  to  op- 
pose him,  and  check  him  at  every  turn.  He  had 
already  ordered  up  near  thirty  thousand  men,  who 
advanced  by  long  marches  from  Pleskow.  He 
then  took  a  step  which  would  have  rendered  him 
contemptible,  if  a  legislator  who  had  performed  so 
many  great  exploits  could  be  made  so.  He  quitted 
his  camp,  where  his  presence  was  necessary,  in 
quest  of  this  fresh  boay  of  men,  which  might  have 
arrived  very  well  without  liim,  and  appeared  by 
this  behaviour  to  be  afraid  of  engaging  in  an  in- 
trenched camp  a  young  and  inex{)erienced  prince 
who  might  come  to  attack  him.  But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  he  wanted  to  inclose  Charles  between  two 
armies.  This  was  not  all :  thirty  thousand  men, 
detached  from  the  camp  before  Narva,  were  posted 
a  league  from  the  city,  on  the  road  along  which  the 
king  of  Sweden  was  to  pass  ;  twenty  thousand 
Strelitzes  were  placed  at  a  greater  distance  on  the 
same  road  ;  ana  five  thousand  others  formed  an 
advanced  guard.  All  these  troops  it  was  necessary' 
for  Charles  to  defeat  before  he  could  arrive  nt  the 
camp,  which  was  fortified  with  a  rampart  and  a 
double  ditch.  The  king  of  Sweden  had  landed  at 
Pemaw,in  theGulf  of  Riga,  with  about  sixteen  thou- 
sand indtntry,  and  a  little  more  than  four  thousand 
horse.  From  Pemaw  he  hastened  his  march  to 
Revel,  followed  by  all  his  cavalry,  and  only  four 
thousand  foot.  As  he  always  marched  on  first, 
without  waiting  for  the  rest  of  his  troops,  he  soon 
found  himself,  with  his  eight  thousand  men  only, 
before  the  enemy's  advanced  posts.  He  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  in  attacking  them,  one  after  the 
other,  without  giving  them  time  to  get  information 
as  to  the  small  number  that  enga^  them.  The 
Muscovitesseeing  the  Swedes  thus  rush  upon  them, 
thought  they  had  the  whole  army  to  encoun- 
ter ;  and  the  advanced  guard  of  five  tliousand  men, 
who  were  posted  among  the  i*ockH,  u  jttation  in 


which  a  hundred  resolute  men  might  have  repulsed 
a  whole  army,  betook  themselves  to  flight  on  the 
first  approach  of  the  Swedes.  The  twenty  thou- 
sand that  remained,  seeing  their  companions  fly, 
took  the  alarm  and  carried  disorder  with  them  into 
the  camp.  All  the  posts  were  carried  in  two  da^'s ; 
and  whi^  upon  other  occasions  would  have  been 
counted  for  three  victories,  did  not  retard  the 
march  of  the  king  a  single  hour.  At  last  he  ap- 
peared, with  his  eight  thousand  men,  fatigued  with 
so  long  a  march,  before  a  camp  of  eighty  thousand 
Muscovites,  defended  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  brass  cannon !  and  scarcely  had  the 
troojM  taken  a  short  repose,  when,  without  de- 
hbcratiug,  ho  gave  orders  for  the  attack.  The 
signal  was  two  fusees,  and  the  word,  in  Giemuuiy 
«  With  tlio  aid  of  God  !"  A  general  officer  haTing 
represented  to  him  the  greatness  of  the  danser, 
^  Why  !  do  you  imagine,"  said  he  to  him,  ^  that, 
with  my  eight  thousand  brave  Swedes,  I  Miall  not 
be  able  to  defeat  eighty  thounand  Muscovites  !"  A 
moment  after,  fearmg  that  there  appeared  a  little 
gasconade  in  these  words,  ho  run  after  the  officer 
himself :  <<  Are  you  not  then  of  my  opinion  P  said 
he  to  him  :  <*  Have  I  not  a  double  advantage  over 
my  enemies !  the  one,  that  their  cavabry  can  do 
them  no  service ;  and  the  other,  that,  uie  place 
being  narrow,  their  numbers  will  only  incommode 
them ;  and,  tlierefore,  I  shall  in  reality  be  stronger 
than  they."  The  officer  did  not  wish  to  expieas  a 
different  opinion  ;  and  they  marched  against  the 
Muscovites,  about  mid-day,  on  the  30t}i  of  Novem- 
ber 1700. 

As  soon  as  the  cannon  of  tlie  Swedes  liad  made 
a  breach  in  their  intrenchmeuts,  they  advanced 
with  their  bayonets  fixed  on  their  fusees,  having 
at  their  backs  a  furious  shower  of  snow,  which 
drove  right  in  the  enemy's  &ces.  The  Rnaaiana 
stood  the  slaughter  half  an  hour,  not  quitting  their 
trenches.  The  king  made  his  attack  upon  the  light 
of  the  camp,  where  the  quarters  of  the  czar  were, 
hoping  to  encounter  him,  not  knowing  that  the  em- 
peror Iiimsclf  was  gone  to  seek  the  forty  thousand 
men,  who  were  expected  every  moment  %o  aRive. 
At  the  first  discliarge  of  the  enemy's  muskets  the 
king  received  a  shot  in  his  neck  ;  but  it  being  a 
B))cnt  ball,  it  lodged  in  the  plaits  dT  his  bUck  cra- 
vat, and  did  him  no  harm.  His  horse  was  killed 
under  him.  M.  de  Spart  told  me,  that  the  king 
sprang  nimbly  upon  another  hor8e,saying,  <*'  These 
gentry  here  make  me  do  my  exercise  ;'*  and  con- 
tinued fighting  and  giving  orders  with  the  same 
presence  of  mind.  After  three  hours*  engagement, 
the  intrenchments  were  forced  on  every  side.  The 
king  followed  the  right  of  the  enemy  as  far  as  the 
river  Narva  with  his  left  wing,  if  about  four  thous- 
and men,  who  were  pursuing  near  forty  thousand, 
can  be  entitled  to  that  name.  The  bridge  break- 
ing under  the  fugitives,  the  river  was  in  a  moment 
•filled  with  the  dead.  The  others  returned  to  thebr 
camp  in  despair,  without  knowing  where  they  went; 
there  they  found  some  barracks,  behind  whidi 
tliey  posted  themselves.  There  they  defended 
themselves  for  some  time,  not  being  able  to  make 
their  escape ;  but,  at  last,  their  genenus  Dolgoroolgr, 
GoUof  kim,  and  F^d^witz,  came  and  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  king,  and  laid  their  aims  at  Us 
feet ;  during  which  the  dnke  de  Croi,  general  of 
the  army,  arrived,  and  likewise  surrendered  him- 
self, with  thirty  officers. 
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Cbtrha  Tacared  all  tbcae  prioonera  of  diitiDe- 
eaa  with  >B  maeh  politene»,  and  in  m  Mendly  ■ 
■UiDer,Mlf  hshaabecn  pajing  them  the  bonoun 
tfasMllertMDiiient  inbiiowQ court.  He  detuned 
■anB  but  tha  geatnia.  Ail  the  aubaltern  oflicera 
ud  aaldiaim  ware  eondncted,  unarmed,  >■  far  aa 
lb*  river  Nmtii,  and  were  there  (arninhed  with 
baatt,  that  they  might  p»m  over  to  Iheir  own 
ttamtry.   In  tba  mean  time  night  approached, 


an ;  while  ririitcen  thmuutd  Muaoovites  had 
tMD  Ulled  in  their  entnnchmenta,  a  great  num- 
Icr  drowned,  and  touj  had  parnd  the  river  ;  yet 
Ikwa  Btill  lemuDCd  ■  number  in  the  mmo  auffi- 
BBBt  to  hkTC  dcMrof  ed  the  Swedes,  to  the  List 
■an.  Bnt  it  i*  not  the  number  of  the  dead,  it  in 
the  lermr  of  the  nirriTors,  thdt  oceaniona  the  loan 
rf  battlea.  The  king  took  the  advantage  of  the 
Mall  pait  of  the  da;  that  remained,  to  seize  the 
Bam^  artillery.  He  ported  himself  advan- 
li4Hiiiilj  between  their  oampand  the  town,  where 
ka  alept  aome  hoore  on  the  greund,  wreppt-d  up  in 
la  cloak,  waiting  for  day -brnk,  that  he  might  fall 
m  tba  tOMaft  lett  wing,  which  was  notyet  entirely 
nntod.  But  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Gene- 
nl  Wade,  who  oommanded  that  wins,  haviog 
baud  of  die  gradoiia  reception  the  king  had  given 
la  Aa  odwr  generala,  and  in  what  manner  he  had 

«_, —  I  _ii  .1 !._■. — J  oflfeersand  soldiers, 

hvonr.  The  conquerer 
he  had  nothing  to  do  bat  to  ap- 
oad  of  hta  army,  and  lay  down  his 
n  at  his  feet.  Aeconliogly,  thii 
her  appeared  with  his  Muscovites, 
tiuTtj  thousand  in  nomber.  They 
'  eoldien  and  officera,  through 
dea.  The  aoidiera, 
king,  threw  their  muskets  and 
.  npon  the  ground,  and  the  officers  laid  Iheir 
aaipv  and  eoloius  at  his  feet.  He  caused  the 
wholeaf  thia multitude  to  be  conducted  over  the 
rifv,  witbont  detaining  a  single  soldier  prisoner. 
U  be  Ittd  kmt  them,  the  number  of  the  prisoners 
ag«Id  hkve  been  at  leut  five  times  greater  than 
tet  of  the  MnquennB  t 

H*  thai  entered  Tictorions  into  Narva,  aceom- 
|mM  la  tha  dake  de  Crei,  and  other  genaral 
«Ben* « Ibe Hnioovitee.  Hecausedtheirawords 
teboiatnraed  Ihsm;  and  knowing  that  they  wanted 
MMj,  and  that  the  n       ■  •  •■ 

■at  taad  them  any,  be 

^  dike  de  Orai,  and  five  hundred  10  eacn  oi  uie 
Miwiliii  oBeera,  wbo  could  not  ceaae  admiring 
Afa  liwliaaill.  «r  which  they  bad  not  even  an  idea. 
k  I  Jalim  of  the  vlotory  was  immediately  drawn 
m,  to  Mod  to  Stockholm,  and  lo  the  alliee  of 
iivdMI  i  bat  the  king  struck  out  with  bis  own 
hnd  oventhing  which  appeared  too  much  in 
inriM  of  Umaalf,  and  to  reflect  on  the  czar.  His 
■adaa^  eonU  not,  however,  prevent  them  frem 
■*-'Mn,  •tStoekhobn,  aeverat  medals,  (o  perpetu- 

iayallBekoDe  which  represented  the  king,  on  the 
Ma  die,  atnodiiig  on  a  pedestal,  lo  which  were 
ihabed  a  Hnaeovile,  a  Dane,  and  a  Pole  ;  on  the 
•Av  aide  was  a  Hercules,  armed  with  his  club, 
kar^aCgriieriisuaderhiB  feet,  with  tliiainscrip- 
IIn:  Tnttatoeonlrvdilielu. 

at  tbo  battle  of 


It  a  thonnnd  dncats  li 


Narva,  there  was  one  who  exhibited  a  striking 
instance  of  the  revolution  of  farlone  ;  he  was  the 
eldest  son  and  heir  of 

ed  the  ezaraais 

lignlflesaprince.or  son  of  the  ca 

tan  as  well  as  '     " 
nar,  or  tear,  meant  1 


the  Tartan  as  well  as  in  Moscory  ;  for  the  1 


Scythians,  from  wbom  all  these  people  are  de- 
scended, and  is  not  derived  frem  the  Cnsars  of 
Rome,  so  long  unknown  to  these  barbarians.  His 
father,  Mitellcski  Czar,  and  master  of  the  moet 
beautiful  part  of  the  country  which  lies  between 
the  mountains  of  Ararat  and  the  eastern  extre- 
mitiee  of  the  Btacli  Sea,  had  been  driven  from  his 
throne  by  his  own  subjects  in  1 6<)8,  and  had  choeen 
rather  to  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
emperor  of  Muscovy,  than  have  reeoarse  lo  the 
Turks.  The  son  of  this  king,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, desired  to  follow  Peter  the  Great  in  his  ex- 
pediUon  against  the  Swedes,  and  was  taken  fight- 
ing, by  some  Finland  soldien,  who  had  already 
stripped  him,  and  wen  going  to  kill  him,  when 
Count  Renschild  rescued  him  ^m  their  bands, 
clothed  him,  and  presented  him  to  his  master. 
Charles  sent  him  tfl  Stockholm,  where  this  un- 
happy prince  died  some  years  after.  The  king, 
on  Bcemg  him  depart,  could  not  help  making,  in 
the  hearing  of  his  officers,  a  natural  reflection  on 
the  strange  destiny  of  an  Asiatic  priuee,  bom  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Caucams,  going  to  tire  a  cap- 
tive among  the  snows  of  Sweden.  "  It  is,"  nya 
be,  "  as  if  I  were  one  day  to  be  a  prisoner  among 
the  Tartar*  of  the  Crimea."  These  words  made 
no  impression  at  the  time  ;  but  in  the  sequel  they 
were  remembered  too  well,  when  an  event  turned 


the  I 


The  czar  was  advancing  by  long  marebes  with 
my  of  forty  thousand  Runians,  thinking  to 

nd  hie  enemy  on  all  sides  ;  when  be  heard, 

before  he  had  proceeded  half  way,  of  the  battle  of 
Narva,  and  the  disperaon  ofhis  whole  eamp.  He 
was  not  so  obstinate  aa  to  think  of  attacking  with 
his  forty  thousand  men,  without  experience  or  dis- 
cipline, a  conqueror  who  had  juat  deetmyed  eighty 
thousand  men  in  their  entrenchments.  He  retraced 
the  ground  he  had  passed  over,  and  pursued  with- 
out ceasing  thedeuin  of  disciplining  his  troc^  at 
the  suue  tmie  that  he  civilised  his  subjects.  "  I 
know  very  well,"  Baid  he,  "  the  Swedes  will  beat  ns 
fora  long  time,  but  in  the  end  they  themselves  will 
teach  us  to  beat  them."  Moscow,  his  capital,  was 
in  terror  and  eoufuHon  at  this  defeat.  Nay,  such 
were  the  hauteur  and  ignorance  of  this  people,  that 
they  imagiood  they  had  been  conquered  by  a  power 
more  than  human,  and  that  the  Swedes  wer«  real 
niagicianH.  This  opinion  was  so  general,  that 
public  prayers  were  ordered  to  be  put  up  00  (his 
occasion  to  St.  Nicholss,  patren  of  Muscovy.  This 
prayer  is  too  singular  not  to  be  repeated  :  it  is  as 
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heMech  thee.O  great  St.  Nichnbis !  to  be  oar  champion  and 
our  standard-bearer,  to  deliver  us  from  this  tribe  of  tcir- 
eeicrs,  and  to  drire  them  far  from  our  frontier^  with  the 
recompeniie  that  is  their  due." 

Bat,  while  the  Musoovites  were  eomplaining  to 
St  Nicholas  of  their  defeat,  Charles  XI  I.  returned 
thanks  to  God,  and  prepaxtKl  himself  for  new  vic- 
tories. 

The  king  of  Poland  had  reason  to  expect  that 
his  enemy,  being  conqueror  over  the  Danes  and 
Muscovites,  would  presently  fall  upon  him  ;  he, 
therefore,  united  himself  firmer  than  ever  with 
the  czar.  These  two  princes  agreed  upon  an  in- 
terview, that  they  might  take  their  measures  in 
concert.  Thev  met  at  Birzen,  a  small  town  in 
Lithuania,  without  any  of  those  formalities  which 
only  serve  to  retard  buaness,  and  were  unsuit- 
able either  to  their  situation  or  their  humour.  The 
princes  of  the  North  see  each  other  with  a  fami- 
liarity which  is  not  yet  established  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe.  Peter  and  Augustus  passed  five 
days  together  in  pleasures  which  bordered  upon 
excess  ;  for  the  czar,  though  he  wanted  to  reform 
his  nation,  could  never  correct  in  himself  his 
dangerous  propensity  to  debauchery. 

llie  king  of  Poland  engage<l  to  furnish  the  czar 
with  fifty  thousand  German  troops,  which  were  to 
be  hired  of  different  princes,  and  for  which  the  czar 
was  to  pay.  The  czar,  on  hb  side,  was  to  send 
fifty  thousand  Russians  into  I^oland,  to  learn  the  art 
of  war,  and  promised  to  pay  to  Augustus  three 
millions  of  rix-dollars  in  two  years.  This  treaty, 
if  it  had  been  executed,  might  liave  been  fatal  to 
the  king  of  Sweden  ;4t  was  a  ready  and  sure  me- 
thod of  rendering  the  Muscovites  good  soldiers  ; 
it  was,  perhaps,  forging  chains  tor  a  part  of 
Europe. 

Charles  prepared  himself  to  prevent  the  king 
of  Poland  from  reaping  the  fruit  of  this  league. 
After  having  passed  the  vrinter  at  Narva,  he  ap- 
peared in  Livonia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Riga, 
the  very  same  town  which  Augustus  had  in  vain 
besieged.  The  Saxon  troops  were  posted  along 
the  Dwina,  which  is  very  broad  in  that  place  ; 
Charles,  who  was  on  the  other  aide  of  the  river, 
found  it  necessary  to  dispute  their  passage.  The 
Saxons  were  not  commanded  by  their  prince,  he 
being  sick,  but  were  headed  by  the  Marshai  de 
Stenau,  who  took  the  ofhce  of  general — Prince 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  Courland,  commanding  under 
him  ;  and  that  very  Patkul  now  defended  his 
country  against  Charles  XII.,  sword  in  hand,  who 
formerly  vindicated  its  rights  with  his  pen,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  against  Charles  XI.  The  king 
of  Sweden  had  caused  some  large  boats  to  be  built 
on  a  new  plan,  the  sides  of  which  were  much 
higher  than  ordinary,  and  could  be  raised  or  let 
down  like  a  draw-bridge.  When  raised,  they 
covered  the  troops  on  board  ;  and  when  let  down, 
they  served  as  bridges  to  land  them.  He  made 
use  also  of  another  artifice.  Having  remarked 
that  the  wind  blew  from  the  north,  where  he  lay, 
to  the  south,  where  the  enemy's  camps  were,  ho 
ordered  tliat  they  should  set  fire  to  a  quantity  of 
wet  straw  ;  from  which  a  thick  smoke  arising,  it 
spread  itself  over  the  river,  preventing  the  Saxons 
from  seeing  his  troops,  or  observing  what  he  was 
about.  Under  the  cover  of  this  cloud,  he  ordered 
several  barks  to  put  off  fiill  of  the  like  wet  fuel ; 
■o  that  the  doud^  always  mereasiiig,  and  drivam 


by  the  wind  into  the  eyes  of  the  enemy 
impossible  for  them  to  know  whether  the 
passing  the  river  or  not.  Meanwhile 
conducted  the  execution  of  his  stratagn 
ing  got  over  the  greater  part  of  the  river, 
says  he,  to  General  Renschild,  **  the  D 
be  as  favourable  to  us  as  the  sea  of  Cop 
believe  me,  general,  we  shall  beat  the 
arrived  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  o 
and  was  mortified  to  find  that  he  wis  t 
person  that  leaped  on  shore.  He  hu 
landed  his  cannon,  and  formed  a  line  ' 
while  the  enemy,  blinded  with  smoke,  we 
to  oppose  him,  except  by  a  few  random  e 
wind  having  dispersed  the  smoke,  the  Si 
the  king  of  Sweden  already  advancmi 
them. 

Marshal  Stenau  lost  not  a  moment ; 
had  he  perceived  the  Swedes,  when  h 
them  with  the  best  part  of  his  cavalry.* 
lent  shock  of  this  body  falling  upon  the  { 
the  instant  that  they  were  forming  their  b 
threw  them  into  disorder  ;  they  gave  i 
broken,  and  pursued  even  into  the  rh 
king  of  Sweden  rallied  them  in  a  menu 
middle  of  the  water,  as  easily  as  if  be 
passing  them  in  review  ;  after  which  hfa 
marchmg  in  closer  ranks  than  before, 
Marshal  Stenau,  and  advanced  into  t 
Stenau  finding  that  hia  troops  were, 
degree,  panic-struck,  like  an  able  gene 
them  retire  into  a  dry  place,  flanked  wit 
rass  and  a  wood,  where  his  artillery  1 
advantage  of  the  ground,  and  the  time  tl 
to  the  Saxons  to  recover  their  fint  siun 
stored  to  them  their  former  courage.  CI 
not  hesitate  to  attack  them  ;  he  had  fifti 
sand  men  with  him  ;  Stenau  and  the  dak< 
land  about  twelve  thousand,  with  no  othei 
thftn  one  dismounted  iron  cannon.  The  1 
obstinate  and  bloody ;  the  duke  had  t« 
killed  under  him  ;  he  penetrated  three  t 
the  centre  of  the  king*8  guard  ;  but  at  \m 
been  knocked  off  his  horse  by  a  blow  witl 
end  of  a  musket,  disorder  prevailed  th 
his  army,  which  no  longer  disputed  Urn 
His  cuirassiers  took  him  up  and  oarried 
with  great  difficulty,  bruised  and  half  del 
the  horses'  heels,  which  trampled  <m  1 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  action. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  after  hb  victof^ 
Mittau,  the  capital  of  Courland.  All  the 
this  duchy  surrendered  at  discretion,  « 
was  a  journey  rather  than  a  conquest.  £ 
without  delay  into  Lithuania,  oonq,neri] 
went  along.  He  felt  a  fUtttering  satisfiae 
he  confes^  it,  when  he  entered  the  tow 
zen  as  a  conqueror,  where  the  king  of  Pc 
the  czar  had  conspired  against  him  eom 
before. 

It  was  in  this  place  that  he  conceiTei 
sign  of  dethroning  the  king  of  Poland,  by  i 
of  the  Poles  themselves.  Being  one  day 
his  mind  entirely  taken  up  with  this  ei 
and  observing  his  usual  abstemionsDeei 
he  was  wrapped  in  profound  silence,  an 
absorbed  in  the  greatness  of  his  coneeptk 
a  German  colonel,  who  was  present  at  dn 
served,  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  that  tl 
which  the  czar  and  the  king  of  Poland  h 
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in  the  same  place  was  somewhat  diffcreut  from 
that  of  his  majesty.  **  Yes,''  said  the  king,  rising, 
"and  1  have  the  more  easily  spoiled  their  diges- 
tion ;^'  in  short,  intermixing  a  little  policy  with 
the  force  of  his  arms,  he  did  not  delay  to  prepare 
the  ereut  which  he  had  meditated. 

Poland,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Sarmatia,  is  a  lit- 
tle larger  than  France,  but  less  jpopulous,  though 
it  m  more  so  than  Sweden.  Its  inhabitants  were 
eonverted  to  Christianity  only  about  seven  hundred 
ad  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  very  singular  that  the 
hngnsge  of  the  Romans,  who  never  penetrated 
into  this  ooantrv,  is  at  this  time  spoken  nowhere 
in  common  but  m  Poland  ;  there  everybody  speaks 
Latm,  even  the  servants.  This  extensive  country 
ii  very  fertile,  and  the  people  are,  consequently, 
Imi  industrious.  The  artists  and  traders  you  meet 
vith  in  Poland  are  Scots,  French,  and  Jews,  who 
porehase  com,  cattle,  and  different  commodities  of 
theeoontxy,  at  a  low  price ;  and  these  they  dispose 
of  at  Dantzie  and  m  Germany,  and  sell  to  the 
aoUes  at  a  high  price,  to  gratifv  the  only  species 
rf  luznry  which  they  know  and  love.  Thus  this 
mmtryy  watered  with  the  most  beautiful  rivers, 
ndi  in  pastures,  in  saltmines,  and  covered  with 
hzoriant  crops,  remains  poor  in  spite  of  its  plenty, 
beeanse  the  people  are  slaves,  and  the  nobility  are 
proud  and  indolent 

Its  government  is  the  most  perfect  model  of  the 
ncient  government  of  the  Goths  and  Celtie,  which 
hM  been  corrected  or  altered  everywhere  else.  It 
ii  the  only  state  that  has  preserved  the  name  of  a 
imUie  with  the  royal  dignity. 

^ve^  ffentleman  has  a  right  to  vote  In  the 
deetion  <n  a  king  ;  and  may  even  be  elected  him- 
idt    This  most  estimable  right  is  attended  with 
tW  groatcst  abases  ;  the  throne  is  almost  always 
pot  Dp  to  anetion ;  and  as  a  Pole  is  seldom  rich 
«mi^  to  bnyit,  it  has  been  often  sold  to  strangers. 
The  nobility  and  clergy  defend  their  rights  against 
tW  kittgy  and  deprive  the  rest  of  the  nation  of 
tiMim  All  the  people  are  slaves;  and  such  is  the 
dntiny  of  men,  that  by  some  means  or  other  the 
ftSDj  are^    everywhere,  subjected  to   the  few. 
There  the  peasant  sows  not  for  himself,  but  for 
hii  knrd  ;  to  whom  himself,  his  lands,  and  the  la- 
boor  of  his  hands  belong,  and  who  can  sell  him, 
sr  ent  lus  throat,  as  he  would  the  beast  in  his 
ftskL     All  who  are  gentlemen  are  independent. 
Tliaw  must  be  an  assembly  of  the  whole  nation 
to  trjr  him  in  a  criminal  cause  ;  and  as  he  cannot 
be  seiaed  till  he  is  condemned,  he  is  hardly  ever 
Inniahed.    There  is  a  great  number  of  poor ; 
a  engage  in  the  services  of  the  most  powerful, 
iTo  *  salarv,  and  do  the  meanest  offices  for 
H.     Tfaej  like  better  to  serve  even  their  equals, 
than  to  enrich  themselves  by  commerce  ;  and,  as 
tlMj  dxeas  th^  masters*  horses,  give  themselves 
tlda  of  electors  of  kings,  and  destroyers  of 


Any  person  seeing  the  king  of  Poland  in  the 

|MBm  of  royal  maiesty,  would  believe  him  the  most 

^fasMnte  prince  m  Europe  ;  he  is,  however,  the 

loMfc  so.    The  Poles  really  make  that  contract 

%idi  him,  which  in  other  nations  is  mere  suppo- 

vtion  between  the  king  and  his  subjects.    The 

lung  of  Poland,  even  at  his  consecration,  and  in 

Wearing  to  the  pacta  conventa,  absolves  his  sub- 

}eelifipam  the  oath  of  obedience  in  case  he  violate 

tfas  laws  of  the  republic 


He  nominates  to  all  offices  and  confers  all  ho- 
nours ;  nothing  is  hereditary  in  Poland  but  the 
land,  and  the  rank  of  the  nobility.  The  son  of  a 
palatine,  or  of  the  king,  has  no  right  to  the  dig- 
nities qf  his  father  ;  but  there  is  this  great  dif- 
ference between  the  king  and  the  republic,  that 
the  former  can  take  away  no  office  after  he  has 
given  it,  while  the  republic  may  take  away  the 
crown  from  him  if  he  transgresses  the  laws  of  the 
state. 

The  nobility,  jealous  of  their  liberty,  often  sell 
their  votes,  but  seldom  their  affections.  Scarcelv 
have  they  elected  a  king,  but,  fearing  his  ambi- 
tion, they  oppose  him  by  cabals.  The  grandees 
whom  he  has  made,  and  whom  he  cannot  unmake, 
often  become  his  enemies,  instead  of  remaining 
his  creatures.  Those  who  are  attached  to  the 
court  are  objects  of  hatred  to  the  rest  of  the  no- 
bility ;  this  id  ways  forms  two  parties ;  an  unavoid- 
able division,  and  even  necessary  in  those  coun- 
tries, where  they  will  choose  at  the  same  time  to 
have  kings,  and  to  preserve  their  liberties. 

Whatever  concerns  the  nation  is  regulated  in 
the  states-general,  which  they  call  diets.  These 
states  aro  composed  of  the  body  of  the  senate,  and 
of  several  gentlemen.  The  senators  are  the  pala- 
tines and  the  bishops ;  the  second  order  is  com- 
posed of  the  deputies  of  the  particular  diets  of 
eacli  palatinate.  At  these  great  assemblies,  the 
archbishop  of  Gnesna,  primate  of  Poland,  and 
viceroy  of  the  kingdom  during  the  interregnum, 
presides,  and  is  the  first  man  of  the  state,  next  to 
the  king.  There  is  seldoin  any  other  cardinal  in 
Poland  but  him  ;  because  the  Roman  purple  giv- 
ing no  precedence  in  the  senate,  a  bishop  who 
slutU  bo  a  cardinal  will  be  obliged  either  to  take 
his  rank  as  senator,  or  renounce  the  solid  rights  of 
the  dignity  of  his  own  country,  to  support  the  pre- 
tensions )f  a  foreign    onour. 

These  diets,  )y  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  oiight 
to  be  held  alternately  in  Poland  and  Livonia.  'Hie 
deputies  often  decide  their  business  sword  in  hand, 
like  their  predecessors  the  ancient  Sarmatians  ; 
and  sometimes  even  in  liquor,  a  vice  of  w^hich  the 
Sarmatians  were  ignorant.  Every  gentleman 
deputed  to  the  states-general  enjoys  the  same  right 
which  the  tribune  of  the  people  at  Rome  had,  of 
opposing  the  laws  of  the  senate.  Any  one  gentle- 
man who  says  <*  I  protest  V*  stops,  by  that  single 
word,  the  unanimous  resolutions  of  all  .the  rest ; 
and  if  he  leaves  the  place  where  the  diet  is  held, 
the  assembly  is  dissolved. 

To  the  disorders  which  arise  from  this  law,  they 
apply  a  remedy  more  dangerous  than  the  disease. 
Poland  is  seldom  without  two  factions  :  unanimitv 
in  their  diets,  therefore,  being  impossible,  each 
party  forms  confederacies,  in  which  they  decide  by 
the  plurality  of  voices,  without  paying  any  regard 
to  the  protests  of  the  minority.  These  assemblies, 
not  warranted  by  law,  but  authorised  by  custom, 
are  held  in  the  name  of  the  king,  though  often 
without  his  consent,  and  against  his  interest ; 
something  in  the  manner  in  which  the  League  in 
France  made  use  of  the  name  of  Henry  III.  to 
ruin  him,  and  as  the  parliament  of  England  which 
brought  Chai*les  I.  to  the  block,  began  by  placing 
that  princc*8  namo  to  all  the  resolutions  which 
tliey  took  to  destroy  him.  When  the  commotions 
are  finished,  it  is  the  part  of  the  general  diets  to 
confirm  or  quash  the  acts  of  these  confederacies. 
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A.  diet  can  even  alter  everj'thing  that  has  been 
done  at  preceding  ones  ;  for  the  same  reason  that, 
in  monarchical  countries,  a  king  can  abolish  the 
laws  of  his  predecessor,  and  even  his  own. 

The  nobility,  who  make  the  laws  of  the  republic, 
constitute  its  strength  also.  They  appear  on  norse- 
back  upon  any  great  occasion,  and  are  able  to  form 
a  bo<ly  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  This  great 
army,  called  the  Pospolito,  moves  with  difficulty, 
and  is  ill-governed  :  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
provision  and  forage  makes  it  impossible  for  it  to 
continue  long  assembled  :  it  has  neither  discipline, 
8ubordination,nor  experience ;  butthelove  of  liberty 
which  animates  it  renders  it  always  formidable. 

These  nobles  may  be  conquered,  or  dispersed, 
or  even  held  in  slavery  for  a  time,  but  they  soon 
shake  off  the  yoke  ;  indeed  they  compare  them- 
selves to  the  reed,  which  the  wind  bends  to  the 
ground,  bat  which  rises  again  as  the  wind  ceases 
to  blow.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  have  no 
places  of  strength  ;  they  will  have  themselves  to 
be  the  only  bulwark  of  the  republic  ;  nor  will  they 
suffer  their  king  to  build  any  forts,  for  fear  he 
should  make  use  of  them  more  to  oppress  than  to 
defend  them.  Their  country  is  of  course  entirely 
open,  ex<%pt  two  or  three  frontier  towns.  If  in  a 
war,  either  civil  or  foreign,  they  resolve  to  sustain 
a  siege,  they  are  obliged  to  raise  fortifications  of 
earth,  repair  the  old  walls,  that  are  half  ruined, 
and  enlarge  their  ditches  that  are  almost  filled  up, 
so  that  the  town  is  generally  taken  before  the 
intrenchments  are  completed. 

The  pospolite  are  not  always  on  horseback  to 
defend  the  country  ;  they  never  mount  without 
the  order  of  the  diets,  though  sometimes  the  simple 
order  of  the  king  is  sufficient  when  the  danger  is 
imminent.  The  ordinary  guard  of  Poland  is  an 
army,  which  ought  always  to  be  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  republic.  It  is  composed  of  two 
corps,  under  command  of  two  difTerent  com- 
manders in  chief.  The  first  corps  is  that  of 
Poland,  and  ought  to  consist  of  thirty- six  thousand 
men  ;  the  second,  to  the  number  of  twelve 
thousand,  is  that  of  Lithuania.  The  two  generals 
are  independent  the  one  of  the  other  ;  and,  though 
they  are  nominated  by  the  king,  they  are  not 
accountable  to  any  person  for  their  actions  but  the 
republic,  and  have  an  unlimited  authority  over 
their  troops.  The  colonels  are  absolute  masters 
of  their  regiments ;  and  it  belongs  to  them  to 
maintain  and  pay  the  soldiery  as  they  are  able  ; 
but,  being  seldom  paid  themselves,  they  ravage 
the  country,  and  ruin  the  peasants,  to  satisfy  their 
own  avidity  and  that  of  their  soldiers.  The  Polish 
lords  appear  in  these  armies  with  more  magnifi- 
cence than  they  do  in  the  towns,  and  their  tents 
are  more  ornamented  than  their  houses.  The 
cavalry,  which  makes  up  two-thirds  of  the  army, 
b  composed  of  gentlemen,  -and  is  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  horses,  and  the  richness  of 
their  harness  and  accoutrements. 

The  gendarmes  in  particular,  whom  they  dis- 
tinguish by  the  names  of  hussars  and  pandours, 
never  march  without  being  accompanied  by  several 
▼alets,  who  hold  their  horses,  which  are  adorned 
with  plates  and  nails  of  silver,  embroidered  sad- 
dles, saddle-bows,  and  gilt  stirrups,  and  sometimes 
of  massy  silver,  together  with  large  housings  trail- 
ing alter  the  manner  of  the  Turiu,  whose  magnifi- 
Mnoe  the  Poles  imitate  as  much  as  possible. 


In  the  same  degree  that  the  cavalry  is  fine  and 
superb,  the  infantry  was  then  proportionablj 
wretched,  ill-clothed,  unarmed,  without  regi- 
mentals, or  anything  uniform.  It  was  so  at  least 
till  about  the  year  1710.  These  infimtry,  who 
resemble  wandering  Tartan,  support  hunger, 
cold,  fatigue,  and  all  the  hardships  of  war,  widi 
astonishing  fortitude. 

One  may  see  in  the  Polish  soldiers  the  cfaaraeter 
of  the  ancient  Sarmatians,  their  ancestors ;  the 
same  want  of  discipline,  the  same  Uuy  to  attack, 
the  same  readiness  to  fly  from  and  to  retom  to 
the  attack,  and,  likewise,  the  same  disposition  to 
slaughter,  when  they  are  conquerors. 

The  king  of  Poland  flattered  himself  at  first, 

that,  in  case  of  necessity,  these  two  annies  would 

fight  in  his  favour  ;   that  the  PoUsh  pospoUta» 
would  arm  themselves  at  his  orders ;   ana  that  alK^ 
these  fordes,  joined  to  the  Saxons,  his  subjects^ 
and  to  the  Muscovites,  his  allies,  would  form  i^ 
multitude  before  which  the  small  number  of  thtt 
Swedes  would  not  dare  to  appear.     But  he  foan<9. 
himself  almost  at  once  deprived  of  these  snoconim, 
by  means  of  that  very  eagerness  which  he  had 
manifested  for  having  them  all  at  once. 

Accustomed  in  his  hereditary  dominions  to 
absolute  power,  he  imagined,  too  fondly,  that  ha 
might  govern  in  Poland  as  he  did  in  Saxony.  Ths 
beginning  of  his  reign  made  mahsontents  ;  and  hit 
first  proceedings  irritated  the  party  who  had 
opposed  his  election,  and  alienated  almost  all  the 
rest  The  Poles  murmured  to  see  their  towns 
filled  with  Saxon  garrisons,  and  their  fhmtiera 
lined  with  troops.  More  jealous  of  maintaining 
their  liberty  than  anxious  to  attack  their  neigh* 
hours,  they  did  not  regard  the  war  against  tbs 
Swedes,  and  the  irruption  into  Livonia,  as  an  enter- 
prise advantageous  to  the  republic.  It  is  diflkuH 
to  deceive  a  free  people  respecting  their  real  into- 
rests.  The  Poles  knew,  that  if  this  war,  andsoEw 
taken  without  their  consent,  should  prove  onsno- 
cessful,  their  country,  open  on  every  side,  woold 
become  a  prey  to  the  king  of  Sweden  ;  and  thai  if 
it  was  successful,  they  would  be  enalared  by  thsir 
own  king  ;  who,  being  then  master  of  Livonia  and 
Saxony,  would  shut  up  Poland  between  these  two 
states.  In  this  alternative,  either  to  be  slaves  of 
the  king  whom  they  had  elected,  or  to  be  ravacsd 
by  Charies  XII.  who  was  justly  incensed,  usj 
raised  but  one  cry  against  the  war,  which  tbej 
believed  to  have  been  declared  nUher  aasinal 
themselves  than  Sweden.  Thc;y  regarded  the 
Saxons  and  the  Muscovites  as  the  forgers  of  their 
chains ;  and  seeing  soon  after  that  the  king  of 
Sweden  had  overcome  everything  which  opposed 
his  passage,  and  yrsa  advancing  with  a  victo- 
rious armv  into  the  very  heart  of  Lithuania, 
they  exclaimed  against  their  sovereign  with  so 
much  the  more  fn^om  in  proportion  to  his  mis- 
fortunes. 

Lithuania  was,  at  this  period,  divided  between 
two  parties ;  that  of  the  princes  Sapieha,  and  tiiat 
of  Oginsky.  These  two  factions  began  from  private 
quamls,  and  at  last  terminated  in  a  civil  war. 
The  king  of  Sweden  attached  himself  to  the  prinees 
Sapieha ;  and  Oginsky,  ill  supported  by  the 
Saxons,  found  his  party  almost  annihilated.  The 
Lithuanian  army,  whom  these  troubles  and  the 
want  of  money  had  reduced  to  a  small  number, 
was  partly  diqwrsed  by  the  oonqneroxa.    The  few     I 
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who  held  out  for  the  king  of  Poland,  were  sepa- 
rmted  into  small  hodies  of  fugitiye  troops,  who 
i^andered  about  the  country  and  subsisted  by 
mpine.  Augustus  saw  nothmg  in  Lithuania  but 
the  weakness  of  his  own  party,  the  hatred  of  his 
subjects,  and  a  hostile  array,  conducted  by  a  young 
klDg,  enraged,  victorious,  and  implacable. 

There  was  indeed  an  army  in  Poland,  but 
inttrn^  of  its  being  composed  of  thirty-six  thousand 
meDy  the  number  prescribed  by  law,  there  were 
no^  eren  eighteen  thousand  ;  not  only  badly  paid 
and  badly  armed,  but  their  generals  knew  not  as 
jet  which  side  to  declare  for. 

The  only  resource  of  the  king  was,  to  order  his 
nolnlity  to  follow  him  ;  but  he  was  afraid  of  expos- 
ing himself  to  the  hazard  of  a  refusal,  which 
would  hare  discovered  his  weakness,  and,  couse- 
qvently,  have  augmented  it. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  trouble  and  uncertainty 
ihmt  all  the  palatinates  demanded  a  diet  of  the 
Idng,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  England,  when  all 
the  bodies  of  the  state,  in  times  of  difiScuIty,  pre- 
sent addresses  to  the  monarch  beseeching  him  to 
convoke  a  parliament.   Augustus  had  more  need  of 
an  army  than  a  diet,  in  which  the  actions  of  the 
]dng  are  strictly  scrutinised.      However,  it  was 
neeeseary  that  he  should  convoke  the  diet,  for  fear 
he  should  outrage  the  nation  beyond  reconciliation ; 
it  was  accordingly  appointed  to  be  held  at  Warsaw, 
the  2nd  of  December,  in  the  year  1701 .     He  soon 
perceived,  however,  that  Charles  had  at  least  as 
much  power  as  himself  in  this  assembly.    Those 
who  favoured  the  Sapiehas,  the  Lubomirskys  and 
their  friends,  the  palatine    Leczinsky,  treasurer 
of  the  crown    (who  owed  his  fortune   to  king 
Angustus),  and  especially  the  partisans  of   tlie 
prinoes  Sobiesky,  were  all  secretly  attached  to  the 
king  of  Sweden. 

Tlie  most  considerable  of  these  partisans,  and 
the  most  danserous  enemy  to  the  king  of  Poland, 
was  the  cardinal  Radziejousky,  archbishop  of 
Gnesna,  primate  of  the  kingdom,  and  president  of 
the  diet.  He  was  a  man  full  of  artifice  and 
mystery  in  his  conduct,  entirely  governed  by  an 
ambitious  woman,  whom  the  Swedes  called 
Madame  Cardinal,  and  who  never  ceased  engaging 
him  in  intrigue  and  faction.  The  talent  of  the 
primate  consisted,  as  we  are  told,  in  availing  him- 
•df  of  circumstances,  without  seeking  to  give  birth 
to  them.  He  appeared  often  to  be  irresolute,  for 
who  18  not  so  in  a  civil  war  1  King  John  Sobiesky, 
tiie  predecessor  of  Augustus,  had  first  made  him 
bishop  of  Warmia,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the 
kingdom.  Radziejousky,  being  yet  but  a  bishop, 
had  obtained  the  cardinalship  by  the  favour  of  the 
■une  king.  This  dignity  soon  opened  his  way  to 
that  of  primate  ;  thus  uniting  in  his  own  person 
•rerything  that  overawes  mankind,  ho  was  in  a 
■Cate  to  undertake  anything  with  impunity. 

The  first  trial  he  made  of  his  credit,  after  the 
death  of  John,  was  to  place  the  prince  James 
Sobiesky  on  the  throne  ;  but  the  torrent  of  hatred 
which  the  father  had  incurred,  though  a  truly 
great  man,  overwhelmed  his  son.  After  this  the 
eaxdinal  primate  joined  the  abb6  de  Polignac, 
ambaaaador  of  France,  to  give  the  crown  to  the 
prince  of  Conti,  who  was  indeed  elected  :  but 
money  and  Saxon  troops  triumphed  over  his  nego- 
tiations. He  suffered  himself,  at  last,  to  be  drawn 
over  to  the  party  that  crowned  the  elector  of 


Saxony,  and  waited  with  patience  for  an  opportu- 
nity  of  making  a  division  between  the  nation  and 
this  new  king.  ^^^ 

The  victories  of  Charles  Xlfi^(^^^<^oi^  ^^ 
prince  James  Sobiesky,  the  civil  fP^frn  Lithuania, 
and  the  general  irritation  of  the*  public  mind 
against  Augustus,  made  the  cardinal  primate 
believe  the  time  was  come  when  he  might  send 
Augustus  into  Saxony,  and  open  the  way  to  the 
throne  for  king  John's  son.  This  prince,  formerly 
the  innocent  object  of  the  hatred  of  the  Poles,  had 
begun  to  engage  their  affections  from  the  time  of 
their  hatred  to  king  Augustus  ;  but  he  durst  not 
as  yet  conceive  an  idea  of  so  great  a  revolution  as 
that  of  which  the  cardinal  was  insensibly  laying  the 
foundation. 

At  first  he  seemed  to  wish  to  reconcile  the  king 
and  the  republic  ;  he  sent  circular  letters  dictated 
in  appearance  by  the  spirit  of  concord  and  charity  ; 
common  and  well-known  snares,  but  with  which 
men  are  always  caught.  He  wrote  an  affecting 
letter  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  conjuring  him,  in 
the  name  of  Him  whom  all  Christians  equally 
adored,  to  give  peace  to  Poland  and  her  king. 
Charles  XII.  returned  an  answer  to  the  cardinal  s 
motives  rather  than  to  his  words  ;  in  the  mean 
time  he  remained  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Lithuania 
with  his  victorious  army,  declaring  that  he  would 
not  disturb  the  diet ;  that  he  made  war  against 
Augustus  and  the  Saxons,  and  not  against 
the  Poles  ;  and  that,  so  far  from  attacking  tlie 
republic,  he  came  to  relieve  it  from  oppression. 
These  letters  and  these  answers  were  intended  for 
the  public.  The  emissaries  that  were  continually 
going  and  coming  between  the  cardinal  and  count 
Piper,  and  the  secret  assemblies  at  the  prelate's 
house,  were  the  springs  that  regulated  the  motions 
of  the  diet.  They  proposed  to  send  an  ambassador 
to  Charles  XII. ;  and  unanimously  demanded  of 
the  king,  that  he  should  call  no  more  Muscovites 
to  his  frontiers,  and  that  he  should  also  send  back 
his  Saxon  troops. 

The  bad  fortune  of  Augustus  had  already  done 
what  the  diet  required  of  him.  The  league 
secretly  concluded  at  Birzen  with  the  Muscovites 
was  now  become  as  useless  as  it  had  at  first  ap- 
peared formidable.  He  was  far  from  being  able 
to  send  to  the  czar  the  fifty  thousand  Germans  he 
had  promised  to  raise  in  the  empire.  Even  the 
czar,  a  dangerous  neighbour  of  Poland,  was  in  no 
haste  to  assist  with  all  his  force  a  divided  king* 
dom,  from  whose  misfortunes  he  hoped  to  reap 
some  advantage  ;  he  contented  himself  with  send- 
ing twenty  thousand  Muscovites  uito  Lithuania, 
who  did  more  mischief  than  the  Swedes,  flying 
everywhere  before  the  conqueror,  and  ravaging 
the  lands  of  the  Poles  ;  till,  at  last,  being  pursued 
by  the  Swedish  generals,  and  finding  nothing  more 
to  pillage,  they  returned  in  bodies  to  their  own 
country.  With  regard  to  the  shattered  remains 
of  the  Saxon  armies,  beaten  at  Riga,  Augustus 
sent  them  to  winter  and  recruit  in  Saxony ;  to  the 
end  that  this  sacrifice,  involuntary  as  it  was,  might 
regain  him  the  affections  of  the  irritated  Poles. 

Hostilities  were  now  converted  into  intrigues  ; 
the  diet  was  divided  into  almost  as  many  factions 
as  there  were  palatines.  One  day  the  interests  of 
king  Augustus  prevailed,  the  next  they  were  pro- 
scribed ;  every  one  cried  out  for  liberty  and 
justice ;  but  no  one  knew  what  it  was  either  to  be 
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free  or  just :  the  time  wob  lost  by  caballing  in 
private,  and  haranguing  in  public  ;  the  diet  knew 
neither  what  they  wanted  nor  what  they  ought  to 
do.  Great  assemblies  have  hardly  ever  taken 
right  counsel  in  civil  broils,  because  the  most  cou- 
rageous amongst  them  are  engaged  in  the  sedition, 
and  the  well-disposed  are  generally  a  prey  to  their 
fears.  The  diet  dissolved  in  tumult  the  1 7th  of 
February,  in  the  year  1702,  after  tliree  months  of 
cabals  and  irresolution.  The  senators,  who  are 
the  paUitine?  and  bishops,  remained  at  Warsaw. 
The  senate  of  Poland  has  a  right  to  make  laws 
provisionally,  which  the  diet  seldom  disannul. 
This  body  bieing  less  numerous,  and  accustomed 
to  business,  was  far  less  tumultuous,  and  came  to 
a  decision  with  greater  despatch.  They  decreed 
that  they  should  send  to  the  king  of  Sweden  the 
embassy  proposed  in  the  diet;  that  the  poepo- 
lite  should  mount  their  horses,  and  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  at  all  events  :  they  made 
several  regulations  to  appease  the  troubles  in 
Lithuania,  and  still  more  to  lessen  the  authority 
of  their  king,  which  was  more  to  be  feared  than 
that  of  Charles. 

Augustus  chose  rather  at  that  time  to  receive 
bard  conditions  from  his  conqueror  than  from  his 
subjects.  He  determined  to  sue  for  a  peace  to 
the  king  of  Sweden,  and  wanted  to  make  a  secret 
treaty  with  him.  It  was  necessary  to  conceal  this 
step  from  the  senate,  whom  he  regarded  as  an 
enemy  still  more  uutractable  than  Charles.  This 
was  a  delicate  affair  ;  he  entrusted  it  to  the 
countess  of  Konigsmark,  a  Swedish  lady  of  high 
birth,  and  to  whom  he  was  at  that  time  attached. 
This  lady,  celebrated  in  the  world  for  her  wit  and 
beauty,  was  more  capable  than  any  minister  to 
bring  a  negotiation  to  a  liappy  conclusion.  More- 
over, as  she  had  an  estate  in  the  dominions  of 
Charles  XII.  and  had  lived  a  long  time  in  his 
court,  she  had  a  plausible  pretext  to  see  this 
prince.  She,  therefore,  went  to  the  Swedish  camp 
m  Lithuania,  and  addressed  herself  directly  to 
count  Piper,  who  too  hastily  promised  her  an 
audience  with  his  master.  The  count^s,  among 
those  perfections  which  rendered  her  one  of  the 
most  amiable  persons  in  Europe,  had  the  singular 
talent  of  speaking  the  languages  of  several  coun- 
tries, which  she  had  never  seen,  with  as  much  ele- 
gance as  if  she  had  been  bom  there  ;  she  even 
amused  herself  sometimes  in  writing  French 
verses,  which  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
production  of  a  person  bom  at  Versailles.  Those 
she  composed  for  Charles  XII.  the  historian  should 
preserve  ;  she  introduced  the  heathen  gods  prais- 
mg  the  different  virtues  of  Charles.  The  piece 
concluded  thus  : — 

Enfin  chacun  dos  dietix  diacourant  k  n  gloire^ 
Le  pla^ait  par  aranoe  au  temple  de  Mteioire ; 
Mala  Venua  nl  BaochuB  n'en  dirent  pas  un  mot 

Nay,  all  the  gods  to  aound  hlf  fame  combine^ 
Except  the  deities  of  Lore  and  Wine. 

All  her  wit  and  beauty  were  thrown  away  upon 
a  man  like  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  persisted  in 
refusing  to  see  her  ;  she,  therefore,  resolved  to 
throw  nerself  in  his  way,  as  he  rode  out  to  take 
the  air,  which  he  frequently  did.  She,  one  day, 
met  him  in  a  narrow  patli  ;  she  descended  from 
her  carriage  as  soon  as  she  perceived  him  ;  the 
king  made  her  a  low  bow,  turned  his  horse  about, 
and  rode  back  in  an  instant ;  so  that  the  only 


advantage  which  the  eounteas  of  Konigsmark 
gained  from  her  journey  was,  the  satisfaction  ol 
believing  tliat  the  king  of  Sweden  feared  nobody 
but  her. 

The  king  of  Poland  was  now  obliged  to  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  senate.  He^  Uiere- 
fore,  made  them  two  proposals,  by  the  palatine  of 
Marienburgh  ;  the  one,  that  they  should  leare  to 
him  the  disposition  of  the  army  of  the  republicy 
to  whom  he  would  pay,  out  of  his  own  revenue, 
two  quarters'  advance  ;  the  other,  that  thej  aliottld 
permit  him  to  bring  back  twelve  thousand  Saxons 
into  Poland.  The  cardinal  primate  returned  him 
an  answer  as  severe  as  the  refusal  of  the  king  of 
Sweden.  He  told  the  palatine  of  Marieobnigh, 
in  the  name  of  the  assembly,  **  that  they  had  re- 
solved to  send  an  embassy  to  Charles  XI I^  and 
that  he  would  not  advise  him  to  bring  back  any 
Saxons." 

In  this  extremity  the  king  wished  to  preaenre 
the  appearance  at  least  of  royal  authority.  He 
sent  one  of  his  chamberlains  on  hb  own  party  to 
wait  upon  Charles,  to  know  from  him,  where  and 
how  his  Swedbh  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive the  embassy  of  his  master  and  the  repablie. 
Unfortunately,  they  had  forgotten  to  aaka  pasnxnrt 
from  the  Swedes  for  this  chamberiain  ;  the  king 
of  Sweden,  therefore,  instead  of  giving  him  an- 
dience,  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  say- 
ing, **  that  he  expected  an  embaa^  from  the  re- 
public, and  not  from  Augustus."  This  violation 
of  the  right  of  nations  no  law,  but  that  of  a  mxpmat 
force,  could  excuse. 

Afterwards,  Charles,  having  left  behind  him 
garrisons  in  several  towns  in  Lithuania,  advmnoed 
beyond  Grodno,  a  town  well  known  in  Europe  for 
the  diets  that  are  held  there,  but  iU  boilty  and 
badly  fortified.  A  few  miles  on  the  other  side 
Grodno  he  met  with  the  embassy  of  the  repohlie; 
it  was  composed  of  five  senators.  They  desired, 
in  the  first  place,  to  reguktte  the  ceremony  of  their 
introduction,  a  thing  the  king  was  a  Httle  unae- 
quainted  with  ;  thev  then  demanded  that  the  re- 
public should  be  styled  *<  Most  Serene  ; "  and  that 
the  coaches  of  the  king  and  the  senators  shoald 
be  sent  to  meet  them.  They  were  answered,  that 
the  republic  should  be  styled  ■*  Hlustrious,"  and 
not  '^  Most  Serene  *,  *'  and  that  the  king  never 
made  use  of  a  coach  ;  that  he  had  many  ofBecrs 
about  him,  but  no  senators  ;  that  a  iieatenant- 
general  should  be  sent  to  meet  them,  and  that 
Uiey  should  come  on  their  own  horses. 

Charles  XII.  received  them  in  his  tent^with 
some  appearance  of  military  pomp  ;  th«r  dis- 
course was  full  of  caution  and  reserve.  It  was 
remarked,  that  they  were  afraid  of  Charles,  that 
they  did  not  love  Augustus,  but  that  th^  were 
ashamed  to  take,  by  command  of  a  stranger,  the 
crown  from  a  kins  whom  they  had  eleeted.  No- 
thing was  concluded  ;  and  Charles  gave  them  Is 
understand,  that  he  would  settle  all  dispntea  at 
Warsaw. 

His  march  was  preceded  by  a  manifesto,  whieh 
the  cardinal  and  his  party  spread  over  Pohnd  in 
eight  days.  Charles,  in  this  manifesto,  invited  all 
the  Poles  to  join  their  vengeanoe  to  his,  and  pre- 
tended to  persuade  them  that  his  interest  and 
theirs  was  the  same.  They  were,  however,  very 
different ;  but  the  manifesto,  supported  by  a  great 
party,  by  the  confusion  of  the  senate,  and  the 
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approach  of  the  conqueror,  made  a  very  strong 
impreesion.  They  were  obliged  to  own  Charles 
for  protector,  becanse  he  would  be  so,  and  be- 
cause it  was  happy  for  them  that  he  contented 
himself  with  this  title. 

The  senators  who  opposed  AagustiiR  published 
this  manifesto  aloud,  even  in  his  prei^ence  ;  the 
lew  who  were  attached  to  him  observed  a  pro- 
foond  silence.  At  last,  when  they  were  apprised 
thai  Charles  was  advancing,  by  long  marches, 
they  all  prepared,  in  the  greatest  confusion,  to 
de|Hfft ;  the  cardinal  quitted  Warsaw  among  the 
first ;  the  greater  part  fled  with  precipitation  ; 
tome  retired  to  their  estates,  to  wait  the  end  of 
this  affiur,  while  others  went  to  raise  their  friends. 
Nobody  remained  with  the  king  but  the  ambas- 
■sdors  of  the  emperor  and  the  czar,  the  pope's 
nuncio,  together  with  a  few  bishops  and  pala- 
tines attached  to  his  fortunes.  He  found  it  ne- 
CMSiry  to  fly,  likewise,  as  there  was  nothing  as 
wt  decided  in  his  favour.  He  hastened,  before 
ins  departure,  to  hold  a  council  with  the  small 
number  6f  senators  who  still  represented  the 
■enate ;  but  however  zealous  they  were  to  serve 
bhn,  thev  were  nevertheless  Poles,  and  had  all 
coQceivcn  so  great  an  aversion  to  Saxon  troops, 
that  they  did  not  dare  to  grant  him  the  liberty  of 
recalling  more  than  six  thousand  men  for  his  de- 
feooe  ;  and  even  voted  that  those  should  be  com- 
manded by  t£e  grand-general  of  Poland,  and  sent 
bsek  immediately  after  the  peace.  The  armies  of  the 
itpublie,  indeed,  they  submitted  to  his  disposal 

After  this  resolution  the  king,  too  weak  to  re- 
Mt  his  enemtea,  quitted  Warsaw,  little  satisfied, 
even  with  his  own  party.  He  immediately  pub- 
Hihad  orders  for  assembling  the  pospolite  and  the 
rnniea,  which  were  little  more  than  empty  names. 
He  had  nothing  to  hope  for  in  Lithuania,  where 
the  Swedes  then  were  ;  the  army  of  Poland,  re- 
dseed  to  a  few  troops,  wanted  arms,  provisions, 
and  indination  to  fight.  The  greater  part  of  the 
feobilityy  intimidated,  irresolute,  and  disaffected, 
nmained  at  their  different  estates.  In  vain  did 
I  the  king,  anthorised  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  order, 
oa  pain  of  death,  that  every  gentleman  should 
mount  his  horse  and  follow  him  ;  it  was  become  a 
ftoblematieal  point  whether  they  ought  to  obey 
nim  or  not.  His  great  resource  was  in  the  Saxon 
tioops  of  the  electorate,  where  the  form  of  govern- 
ment being  enturely  absolute,  did  not  leave  him- a 
doubt  of  their  obedience.  He  had  already  se-« 
eretly  commanded  twelve  thousand  Saxons  to 
march,  who  were  advancing  with  precipitation  ; 
he,  IDcewiae,  recalled  the  eight  thousand  men 
he  bad  promised  the  emperor  in  his  war  against 
France,  and  whom  the  necessity  into  which  he 
was  reduced  obliffed  him  to  withdraw.  To  in- 
troduee  so  many  Saxons  into  Poland  was  to  exas- 
perate the  people  at  laive,  and  violate  the  law 
made  by  his  own  party,  who  allowed  him  only  six 
thonsand  :  but  he  well  knew,  that  if  he  was  con- 
qaeror,they  would  not  dare  to  complain ;  and  if  he 
waa  conquered,  that  they  would  not  forgive  him 
for  introducing  even  the  six  thousand.  At  the 
time  these  soldiers  were  arriving  in  troops,  and  he 
was  going  from  one  palatinate  to  another,  to  as- 
semble the  nobility  who  were  attached  to  him,  the 
king  of  Sweden  appeared  before  Warsaw,  on  the 
5th  of  May,  1 702.  At  the  first  summons  the  gates 
were  opened  to  him ;  he  dismissed  the  Polish  gar- 


rison, disbanded  the  city-guard,  established  posts 
in  every  part  of  the  town,  and  ordered  the  inha- 
bitants to  come  and  deliver  to  him  their  arms  ; 
but,  satisfied  with  disarming  them,  and  being  un- 
willing to  irritate,  he  demanded  a  contribution  of 
no  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  livres. 

Augustus,  while  employed  in  assembling  his 
forces  at  Cracow,  was  very  much  surprised  to  see 
the  cardinal  arrive  there.  This  man  pretended 
to  support  the  decency  of  his  character  to  the  verv 
last,  and  endeavoured  to  dethrone  the  king  with 
the  exterior  behaviour  of  a  good  subject ;  he  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  the  king  of  Sweden  ap- 
peared disposed  to  listen  to  a  reasonable  accom- 
modation, and  humbly  asked  permission  to  seek 
him.  The  king  granted  him  what  he  was  not  able 
to  refuse  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  opportunity  of  doing 
him  more  mischief. 

The  cardinal  primate  hastened  immediately  to 
find  the  king  of  Sweden,  before  whom  he  had  not 
as  yet  dared  to  present  himself.  He  saw  this 
prince  at  Praga,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Warsaw, 
but  without  tne  ceremonies  with  which  he  had 
received  tlie  ambassadors  of  the  republic;  he  found 
this  conqueror  dressed  in  a  coat  of  coarse  blue 
cloth,  with  gilt  copper  buttons,  lam  boots,  and 
buff-«kin  gloves,  which  came  up  to  his  elbows,  in 
a  chamber  without  tapestry,  in  which  were  his 
brother-in-law  the  duke  of  Holstein,  count  Piper, 
his  first  minister,  and  several  general  officers. 
The  king  advanced  several  paces  to  meet  the  car- 
dinal, and  they  had  a  conference  together  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  both  standing  the  whole  time, 
which  Charles  finished,  by  sayine  aloud, — *<  I  will 
not  give  peace  to  the  Poles  till  tiiey  have  elected 
another  king."  The  cardinal,  who  expected  such 
a  declaration,  caused  it  to  be  immediately  made 
known  to  all  the  palatinate  ;  assuring  them  of  the 
extreme  sorrow  he  felt  at  it,  and  representing,  at 
the  same  time,  the  necessity  there  was  to  obey  the 
conqueror. 

At  this  news  the  king  of  Poland  was  convinced 
that  he  must  either  lose  the  throne  or  preserve  it 
by  a  battle  ;  he  exhausted  all  his  resources  for  this 
great  decision  ;  all  his  Saxon  troops  had  arrived 
from  the  Saxon  frontiers,  and  the  nobility  of  the 
palatinate  of  Cracow,  where  he  still  was,  came  in 
crowds  to  offer  their  services  :  he  exhorted  eadi 
of  these  gentlemen  to  remember  tlieir  oaths,  and 
they  promised  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
to  support  him.  Encouraged  by  their  adhesion, 
and  by  the  troops  who  bore  the  name  of  *'  The 
Army  of  the  Crown,''  he  went,  for  the  first  time, 
to  seek  the  king  of  Sweden  in  person,  whom  he 
soon  found,  advancing  towards  Cracow. 

The  two  kings  met  July  13,  1702,  on  a  vast 
plain,  near  Clissau,  between  Warsaw  and  Cracow ; 
Augustus  had  neariy  twenty-four  thousand  men, 
while  Charles  had  no  more  Uian  twelve  thousand. 
The  battle  began  by  discharges  of  artillery.  At  the 
first  discharge  from  the  Saxons,  the  duke  of  Hol- 
stein, who  commanded  the  Swedish  cavalry,  a 
young  prince  of  courage  and  virtue,  received  a 
cannon-ball  in  his  reins :  the  king  asked  if  he  was 
killed,  and  was  told  yes ;  he  made  no  answer ;  some 
tears  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  he  held  his  hand  up 
to  his  face  for  a  moment ;  when,  all  on  a  sudden, 
he  spurred  his  horse  with  all  his  mieht,and  rushed 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  at  tiie  head  of  his 
guards. 
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The  luDg  of  Poland  did  everything  that  could 
be  expected  from  a  prince  contending  for  his 
crown ;  he  led  his  troops  tliree  times  te  the  charge ; 
but  he  had  only  the  Saxons  to  Rght  by  him  ;  for 
the  Poles,  who  formed  his  right  wing,  all  fleid  at 
the  commencement  of  the  battle,  some  through 
fear,  and  others  through  disaffection.  Charles's 
good  fortune  carried  all  before  it,  and  gained  him 
a  complete  victory ;  he  took  possession  of  the 
enemy  s  camp,  their  colours  and  artillery,  and  of 
Auffustus's  imlitaiy  chest.  He  did  not  stop  in  the 
field  of  battle,  but  marched  directly  to  Cracow, 
pursuing  the  king  of  Poland,  who  fled  before  him. 
The  citizens  of  Cracow  had  the  temerity  to  shut 
the  gates  aoinst  the  conqueror  ;  he  ordered  them 
to  be  forced,  and  the  garrison  did  not  dare  to  fire 
a  single  gun,  but  were  driven,  with  whips  and 
canes,  into  the  castle,  where  the  king  entered  with 
them.  One  officer  of  artillery  only  having  courage 
to  prepare  himself  to  put  the  match  to  a  cannon, 
Charles  threw  himself  upon  him,  and  tore  it  out 
of  his  hand ;  the  commander  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  before  the  king.  Three  Swcdbh  regiments 
were  quartered,  at  discretion,  among  the  citizens, 
and  the  town  taxed  with  a  contribution  of  a  hun< 
dred  thousand  rix-dollars.  The  count  de  Stein- 
bock,  who  was  made  governor,  being  informed 
there  were  some  treasures  hid  in  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  Poland,  in  the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  at 
CrMow,  had  them  opened ;  but  found  nothing, 
except  some  ornamente  of  gold  and  silver  be- 
longing to  the  church,  of  which,  however,  he  took 
a  part ;  Charles  even  sent  a  gold  cup  to  one  of 
the  Swedish  churches  ;  which  would  have  raised 
the  Polish  Catholics  against  him,  could  anything 
have  prevailed  against  the  terror  of  his  arms. 

He  departed  from  Cracow  with  a  fixed  resolu- 
tion to  pursue  the  king  of  Poland  without  ceas- 
ing ;  but,  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  his  horse 
feU,  and  he  broke  his  thigh  bone  ;  he  was  obliged 
to  be  carried  back  to  Cracow,  where  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  for  six  weeks  in  the  hands  of  his 
surgeons.  This  accident  gave  Augustus  a  little 
time  to  breathe ;  he  immediatelv  caused  it  to  be 
reported  throughout  Poland  and  Germany,  that 
Charles  XII.  was  killed  b^  this  fall  ;  this  false 
report,  believed  for  some  tune,  threw  every  mind 
into  astonishment  and  apprehension.  In  this  short 
interval  he  assembled  ail  the  orders  of  the  king- 
dom (before  convoked  at  Sendomir),  first  at  Ma- 
rienburg  and  then  at  Lublin  ;  this  assembly  was 
very  numerous,  few  of  the  palatinates  refusing  to 
send  their  deputies  thither.  He  regained  almost 
every  heart  by  presents  and  promises,  and  that 
affability,  so  necessary  to  absolute  kings,  to  make 
themselves  beloved,  and  to  elected  kings,  to  en- 
able them  to  maintain  their  thrones.  The  diet 
was  soon  undeceived  with  regard  to  the  false  re- 
port of  the  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden  ;  bat  mo- 
tion having  been  given  to  tms  great  body,  it  still 
suffered  itself  to  be  carried  along  by  the  impulse 
it  had  received,  all  the  members  swearing  to  con- 
tinue faithful  to  their  sovereign  ;  so  much  are 
great  assemblies  given  to  change  !  The  cardinal 
primate  himself,  affecting  still  to  be  attached  to 
Augustus,  came  to  the  diet  of  Lublin,  where  he 
kisMd  his  majesty's  hand,  and  did  not  refuse  to 
take  the  oath  with  the  rest !  The  oath  was,  «that 
they  had  never  attempted,  nor  ever  would  attempt, 
anything  against  Augustus."    The  king  excused 


the  cardinal  from  the  first  part  of  the  oath,  and 
the  preUte  blushed  when  he  swore  to  the  last. 
The  result  of  this  diet  was,  that  the  republic  of 
Poland  should  maintain  an  army  of  fifty  thonsaiftd 
men,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  oae  of  their 
sovereign  ;  that  they  should  give  six  wedks  to  the 
Swedes,  to  deliberate  either  as  to  peaee^  or  the 
prosecution  of  the  war;  and  the  same  time  to  the 
princess  Sapieha,  and  the  first  antiiors  of  the 
troubles  in  Lithuania,  to  come  and  ask  pardon  of 
the  king  of  Poland. 

But  during  these  deliberatk>n8,  Charles  reco- 
vered from  his  wound,  and  overturned  evecything 
before  him.  Always  firm  in  the  design  of  forcing 
the  Poles  to  dethrone  their  king  with  their  own 
hands,  he  caused  a  new  assembly  to  be  eonroked 
at  Warsaw,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  cardinal 
primate,  to  oppose  that  of  Lublin  ;  his  generals 
represented  to  him,  that  this  affair  might  be  at- 
tended with  endless  delays,  and  prove  ineffectoal 
at  last ;  that,  in  the  interval,  the  Muscovitea  were 
improving  in  military  science  every  day,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  troops  he  had  left  in  Livonia  and 
Ingria  ;  that  the  skirmishes  which  often  happened 
in  those  provinces  between  the  Swedes  and  the 
Russians  were  not  always  attended  with  advan- 
tages to  the  former ;  an(^  Ustly,  that  his  preaenee 
there  might  very  soon  be  neoeaaary.  Charifl8,aa 
unshaken  in  his  projects  as  impatient  in  his  ac- 
tions, replied  : — ^  Should  I  be  obliged  to  stay  here 
fifty  years,  I  will  not  depart  till  I  hare  dethroned 
the  king  of  Poland." 

He  left  the  assembly  of  Warsaw  to  contend 
with  that  of  Lublin  b^  speeches  and  pamphlets^ 
and  to  endeavour  to  justify  their  prooeedingiB  hy 
the  laws  of  Uie  kingdom  ;  laws  always  e^nivoeal, 
which  each  party  interprets  to  his  own  interest, 
and  which  success  alone  renders  ineontestible. 
As  for  himself,  having  increased  hb  victorious 
troops  with  six  thousand  horse  and  eight  tboosand 
foot,  which  he  had  received  from  Sweden,  he 
marched  against  the  remainder  d  the  Saxon 
army,  which  he  had  boat  at  Clissan,  and  whieh 
had  an  opportunity  to  rally  and  reeroit,  while  hia 
fall  from  his  horse  had  confined  him  to  hia  bed  ; 
the  army  shunned  his  approach,  and  retired  to- 
wards Prussia,  to  the  north-west  of  Warsaw. 
The  river  Bug  was  between  him  and  his  enemies ; 
Charles  swam  across  it,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
whilst  the  infantry  sought  a  ford,  somewhat  higher. 
They  came  up  with  the  Saxons  the  Ist  of  Slay, 
1 703,  at  a  place  called  Pultusk.  General  Stenau 
commanded  them,  to  the  number  of  about  ton 
thousand.  The  king  of  Sweden,  in  his  precipitato 
march,  had  no  more  than  the  same  number,  pre- 
suming that  a  less  would  suffioe.  The  tenror  of 
his  arms  was  so  great,  that  one-half  of  the  Saxon 
troops  fled  at  hb  approach,  without  giving  him 
battle.  General  Stenau  stood,  indeed,  for  a  mo- 
ment, with  two  regiments,  but  was  soon  obliged 
to  join  in  the  general  flight ;  and  this  army  was 
dispersed  before  it  was  conquered.  The  Swedes 
did  not  take  more  than  a  thousand  prisoners,  nor 
kill  more  than  six  hundred ;  having  more  diffi- 
culty to  pursue  than  to  defeat  thenu 

Augustus  having  nothing  but  the  remainaof  his 
Saxons,  who  were  neaten  on  every  side,  retired  in 
haste  to  Thorn,  an  ancient  town  of  Royal  Fmssia, 
upon  the  Vistula,  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
Poles.    Charles  immediately  pr^Mured  to  besi^ 
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U ;  mud  the  king  of  Poland,  who  did  not  think 
himself  seeure,  retired,  luid  flew  into  every  corner 
o£  Poland  where  he  could  poeeibly  assemble  any 
soldiers,  and  into  which  the  Swedes  had  not  pene- 
trated. In  the  mean  time,  Charles,  amidst  so  many 
xi^id  mardies,  swimming  aorow  rivers,  and  hur- 
xiwl  alonff  with  his  infantiy,  mounted  behind  his 
caTalry,  had  not  been  able  to  bring  up  his  cannon 
befoire  Thorn,  and  was  obliged  to  wait  till  it  came 
from  Sweden  by  sea. 

While  he  was  posted  here,  a  few  miles  from  the 
town,  he  would  frequently  advance  too  nigh  the 
immparts,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the 
enemv.     The  plain  dxesB  which  he  always  wore 
was,  m  these  dangerous  excursions,  of  more  utility 
than  he  was  aware  of ;  as  it  prevented  his  being 
nmarked  and  singled  out  by  his  enemies,  who 
would  have  fired  upon  his  person.     One  day, 
having  advanced  too  near,  with  one  of  his  gene- 
rals *,  named  Lieven,  who  was  dressed  in  a  blue 
eoat  trimmed  with  gold,  and  being  afraid  that  the 
general  would  be  too    easily  distinguished,  he 
Cfdered  him  to  walk  behind  him  ;  prompted  to  it 
bj  that  magnanimity  which  was  so  natural  to  him, 
sod  which  prevented  him  from  reflecting,  that  he 
exposed  his  own  life  to  inmiinent  danger  to  save 
that  iA  his  subject.  Lieven  saw,  too  late,  his  error 
in  putting  on  a  remarkable  dress,  which  endan- 
gend  all  those  who  were  near  him ;  and  fearing 
equally  for  the  king  in  any  place  whatever,  hesi- 
tated  whether  he  should  obey ;  in  the  nudst  of 
this  contest,  the  king  took  him  by  the  arm,  and, 
placing  hiuMelf  before  him,  screened  him  entirely; 
imt  at  this  instant  a  volley  of  cannon,  which  came 
in  flMik,  struck  the  general  dead,  on  the  spot 
which  the  king  had  scarcely  quitted.    The  death 
of  this  man,  killed  exactly  in  his  stead,  and  because 
he  had  endeavoured  to  save  him,  contributed  not 
a  Uttle  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  he  entertained 
throogiioat  his  life  of  an  absolute  predestination ; 
and  made  him  believe  that  his  &te,  which  had 
presmiiid  him  in  so  singular  a  manner,  had  still 
reserved  him  for  the  execution  of  greater  thinn. 
BLe  now  succeeded  in  every  undertaking  ;  his 
oegotiatkMis  and  his  arms  were  equally  happv. 
He  was  present  as  it  were  in  everv  part  of  Poland  ; 
for  his   grand  marshal,   Renschild,  was  in  the 
heart  of  &e  kingdom  with  a  large  body  of  troops; 
about  thirty  thousand  Swedes,  under  different 
gHiiiralSj  spread  to  the  north  and  east  over  the 
fnatiam  of  M useovy,  withstood  the  efforts  of  the 
whole  Rnssisn  empire ;  and  Charles  himself  was 
ia  the  wast,  at  the  other  end  of  Poland,  at  the 
head  of  his  ehoieest  troops. 

The  king  of  Denmark,  tied  up  by  the  treaty  of 
Tranendal,  which  his  weakness  had  prevented 
him  from  breaking,  remained  silent.  This  mo- 
ssveh,  always  prudent,  did  not  dare  to  discover 
his  disgiiat  at  seeing  the  king  of  Sweden  so  near 
his  domiiiioas.  At  a  greater  distance  towards  the 
toiith-w«st  lay  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  between  the 
rivsBS  Hbe  and  Weser,  the  most  remote  territory 
<if  the  aneiseit  Swedish  conquests,  filled  with  strong 
gunsons^  and  opening  to  the  conqueror  a  free 
BasBsge  into  Saxooy  and  the  German  empire. 
Thas,  tnm  the  Gevman  ocean,  almost  to  the 


mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  comprehending  the 
whole  breadth  of  Europe,  and  even  to  the  gates  of 
Moscow,  all  was  in  consternation,  and  on  the  point 
of  a  general  revolution.  His  ships,  masters  of  the 
Baltic,  were  employed  to  transport  into  Sweden 
the  prisoners  he  had  made  in  Poland.  Sweden, 
tranquil  in  the  midst  of  these  great  commotions, 
enjoyed  a  profound  peace,  and  shared  in  the  glory 
of  its  king,  without  bearing  the  burthens  of  war, 
as  the  victorious  troops  were  paid  and  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  conquered. 

In  this  general  silence  of  the  north  before  the 
arms  of  Charles  XI  I.  the  town  of  Dantzic  dared 
to  displease  him.  Fourteen  fri^tes,  and  forty 
transports,  were  bringing  the  kmg  a  reinforce- 
ment of  six  thousand  men,  with  cannon  and  am- 
munition, to  begin  the  siege  of  Thorn.  It  was 
necessary  for  these  succours  to  sail  up  the  VistuU. 
At  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  Dantzic,  a  free  and 
wealthy  town,  which  enjoys  with  Thorn  and 
Elbine  the  same  privileges  in  Poland  that  the 
imperial  towns  possess  in  Germanv.  Its  liberty 
has  been  alternately  attacked  by  the  Danes,  the 
Swedes,  and  several  princes  of  Germany,  and 
nothing  has  preserved  it  but  the  mutual  j^ousy 
of  those  powers.  Count  Steiubock,  one  of  the 
Swedish  generals,  assembled  the  magistrates  in 
the  king's  name,  and  demanded  passage  for  the 
troops  and  some  provisions.  The  magistrates, 
with  an  imprudence  common  to  those  who  treat 
with  a  superior  power,  were  afraid  either  to  refuse 
or  absolutely  to  grant  his  request.  The  general, 
however,  obliged  them  to  grant  him  more  than  he 
had  at  first  demanded,  and  even  laid  the  town 
under  a  contribution  of  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  by  which  means  he  made  them  pay  for 
their  imprudent  hesitation.  At  Ust,  the  remforee- 
ment,  cannon,  and  ammunition,  having  arrived 
before  Thorn,  thev  began  the  skege  the  22iid  d 
September.  Robel,eovemor  of  this  ph^e,  defended 
it  for  a  month  wim  a  garrison  of  five  thonsand 
men,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  obliged  to 
surrender  at  discretion  ;  the  garrison  were  made 
prisoners  of  war,  and  sent  into  Sweden.  Robel 
was  presented  to  the  king,  disarmed.  That  prinoe^ 
who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  honouriiw  merit 
in  his  enemies,  gave  him  a  sword  with  his  own 
hand,  made  him  a  considerable  present  in  money, 
and  dismissed  him  on  his  parole.  The  honour 
which  the  town  of  Thorn  derived  from  having 
formerly  given  birth  to  Copernicus,  the  discoverer 
of  the  true  system  of  the  globe,  was  of  no  service 
to  it  with  a  conqueror  too  little  acquainted  with 
these  subjects,  sad  who  had  not  yet  learned  to 
reward  anything  but  valour :  but  this  poor  petty 
town  was  condemned  to  pay  forty  thousand  crowns; 
an  excessive  contribution  for  such  a  pbce. 

Elbine,  built  on  an  arm  of  the  Vistula,  foonded 
by  the  Teutonic  knights,  and  annexed  likewise  to 
Pohmd,  did  not  profit  bv  the  fault  of  the  Dani- 
zickers,  but  hesitated  too  long  about  giving  passage 
to  the  Swedish  troops.     U  wss  still  more  serveray 
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treated  than  Dantzic ;  Charles  entered  Elblng 
the  13th  of  December,  at  the  bead  of  (bar  thou- 
sand men,  with  bayonets  fiaed  to  the  ends  of  their 
fusees.  The  inhabitants,  struck  with  terror,  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees  in  the  streets,aod  begged 
for  mercy :  he  had  them  all  disarmed,  qoartered 
his  soklierB  upon  the  dtizeos^  and.  then,  having 
sent  for  the  magistracy,  he  exacted,  that  vcfy  day. 
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a  contribution  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
crowns.  There  were  in  the  town  two  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  four  hundred  thousand 
}K>unds  weight  of  powder,  which  he  seized.  A 
battle  gain^  could  not  have  procured  him  so  many 
advantages. 

AU  these  successes  were  introductory  to  the 
dethronement  of  the  king  of  PoUmd.  Scarcely 
had  the  cardinal  sworn  to  his  king  that  he  would 
attempt  nothing  against  him,  than  lie  repaired  to 
the  assembly  at  Wai-saw,  alwavs  under  the  pretext 
of  peace.  He  arrived,  sneaking  of  nothing  but 
concord  and  obedience,  though  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  soldiers,  whom  he  had 
raised  on  his  own  estate.  At  last  he  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  on  the  14  th  of  February  1704,  in  the 
name  of  the  assembly,  declared  <<  Augustus,  elector 
of  Saxony,  incapable  of  wearing  the  crown  of 
Poland.'*  They  all  pronounced,  with  one  voice, 
the  throne  to  be  vacant.  The  will  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  consequently  that  of  the  diet,  was  to 
give  to  prince  James  Sobiesky  the  throne  of  the 
king  his  father,  king  John.  James  Sobiesky  was 
at  Breslaw,  in  Silesia,  waiting  with  impatience  for 
the  crown  which  his  father  had  worn.  He  was, 
one  day,  hunting  with  prince  Constantine,  one  of 
his  brothers,  a  few  miles  from  Breslaw,  when 
thirty  Saxon  horsemen,  secretly  sent  by  king  Au- 
gustus, rushing  suddenly  out  of  a  neighlxmring 
wood,  surrounded  the  two  princes,  and  carried 
them  off  without  resistance.  Fresh  horses  had 
been  prepared,  on  which  they  were  conducted  to 
Leipsic,  and  there  closely  confined.  This  stroke 
deranged  the  measures  of  Charles,  the  cardinal, 
and  the  whole  assembly  of  Warsaw. 

Fortune,  who  sports  with  crowned  heads,  placed 
Augustus,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  nearly  in 
danger  of  being  taken  himself.  He  was  at  table, 
three  leagues  from  Cracow,  relying  up<m  an  ad- 
vanced guard  posted  at  some  distance,  when  ge- 
neral Renschild  appeared,  after  having  carried  off 
this  guard.  The  king  of  Pobuid  had  but  just  time 
to  mount  his  horse  with  ten  other  persons  ;  gene- 
ral Renschild  pursued  him  for  three  days,  on  the 
point  of  seizing  him  every  moment.  The  king 
fled  as  far  as  Sendomir,  the  Swedish  general  still 

{>ur8uing  him  ;  and  it  was  only  by  singular  good 
brtune  that  this  prince  escaped. 

During  all  this  time  the  partv  of  Augustus  and 
that  of  the  cardinal  treated  each  other  as  traitors 
to  the  country.  The  army  of  the  crown  was 
divided  between  these  two  factions.  Augustus,  at 
last,  forced  to  accept  of  support  from  the  Mus- 
covites, repented  that  he  had  not  recourse  to  them 
sooner.  One  time  he  fled  into  Saxony,  where  his 
resources  were  exhausted ;  then  he  returned  to 
Poland,  where  no  one  dared  to  assist  him.  On 
the  other  hand  the  king  of  Sweden,  victorious  and 
tranquil,  reigned  over  Poland  more  absolutely 
than  Augtuitus  had  ever  done. 

Count  Piper,  who  had  a  mind  as  much  formed 
for  politics  as  his  master's  was  for  true  greatness, 
now  proposed  to  Charles  XII.  that  he  should 
himself  take  the  crown  of  Poland.  He  represented 
to  him  how  easily  it  might  be  done  with  a  vic- 
torious army,  and  a  powerful  party  in  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom,  alr^y  subdued.  He  tempted 
him  with  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Evangelic 
Religion,**  a  name  which  flattered  the  ambition 
of  Charlea.    It  would  be  easy,  he  said,  to  do  in 


Poktnd  what  Gustavus  Yasa  had  done  in  Sweden 
to  establish  Lutheranism,  and  to  break  the  chains 
of  the  people,  already  enslaved  by  the  nobility 
and  clergy.  Charies  was  tempted  for  a  moment, 
but  glory  was  his  idol ;  to  that  he  sacrificed  his 
own  interest,  and  the  pleasure  he  wonld  have 
enjoyed  in  taking  Poland  from  the  pope.  He  told 
count  Piper  tliat  he  was  more  flattered  by  giving 
than  gaining  kingdoms ;  and  added,  smiling, 
**  You  were  intend^  for  the  minister  of  an  Italian 
prince.'* 

Charles  was  still  near  Thorn,  in  that  part  of 
Royal  Prussia  which  belongs  to  Poland ;  from 
thence  he  extended  his  views  to  what  was  passing 
at  Warsaw,  and  made  himself  respected  by  the 
neighbouring  pawers.  Prince  Alexander,  bivther 
of  the  two  stibiesk^-s  who  were  carried  into 
Silesia,  came  aifd  implored  his  assistanoe  to  re- 
venge his  wrongs.  Charies  granted  his  reqoeiit 
so  much  tli^niore  readily,  as  he  imapned  be  could 
revenge  himself  at  the  same  time  ;  but  impatient 
to  give  a  king  to  Poland,  he  proposed  to  prince 
Alexander  his  mounting  the  throne,  from  which 
fortune  seemed  determined  to  exclude  his  brother. 
Charles  little  exneeted  a  refusal ;  but  prince 
Alexander  told  him,  that  nothing  should  ever 
engage  him  to  profit  by  the  misfortnnes  of  his 
elder  brother.  The  king  of  Sweden,  count  Piper, 
all  his  friends,  and  particnlariy  the  young  palatiiie 
of  Poenania,  Stanislaus  LeczinskT,  pressed  him  to 
accept  the  crown  :  he  was  inflexible.  The  neigh- 
bouring princes  heard  with  astoniahraent  this  no- 
common  refusal,  and  knew  not  which  to  admire 
most,  a  king  of  Sweden,  who  at  twentv-two  years 
of  age  gave  away  the  crown  of  Poland,  or  prinoe 
Alexander,  who  refused  it 
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YovNO  Stanislaus  Lecsinsky  was  al  this  time 
deputed  by  the  assembly  of  Warsaw  to  make  a 
report  to  the  king  of  Sweden  of  several  differences 
which  had  arisen  during  the  absence  of  prince 
James.  Stanislaus  had  a  happy  ooantenance,  fnll 
of  boldness  and  sweetness,  with  an  air  d  pr^ty 
and  frankness,  which,  of  all  external  advantages, 
is  the  greatest,  and  gives  more  force  to  words 
than  even  eloquence  itself.  The  wisdom  with 
which  he  discoursed  of  the  king  AogiiBta%  the 
assembly,  the  cardinal  primate,  and  of  Uie  diffbreBt 
interests  which  divideid  Poland,  struck  Charles. 
King  Stanislaus  did  the  honour  to  inform  me,  that 
he  said  to  tlie  king  of  Sweden  in  Latin,  **  How  can 
we  proceed  to  an  election  if  the  two  prinees^ 
James  and  Constantine  Sobiesky,  are  captives  t** 
and  that  Charles  made  answer,  "  How  can  we 
deliver  the  republic  if  we  do  not  niake  an  electioof " 
This  conversation  was  the  only  intrigue  that 
pUced  Stanislaus  on  the  throne.  ChMrles  ^r- 
posely  prolonged  the  conference  thai  benufflit 
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the  better  sound  the  geniiis  of  the  young  deputy. 
After  the  andience,  he  said  aloud,  that  till  then 
he  had  not  seen  a  man  so  proper  to  reconcile  all 
partiefl.  He  made  no  delay  in  informing  him- 
self of  the  character  of  the  palatine  Leczinsky. 
He  learnt  that  he  was  brave  in  the  strictest  sense, 
and  inured  to  fatigue  ;  that  he  accustomed  him- 
self to  sleep  on  a  straw  mattress,  and  would  not 
have  any  of  his  domestics  to  attend  his  person  ; 
that  he  observed  a  tempei*ance  not  common  to 
that  climate,  possessed  great  economy,  was  adored 
by  his  vassals,  and  the  only  lord,  perhaps,  in  Po- 
land, who  had  any  friends,  at  a  time  when  men 
acknowledged  no  ties  but  those  of  interest  and 
fsction.  This  character,  which  in  several  things 
aeeorded  with  his  own,  determine  him  entirely  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  conference  he  said  aloud, 
**  There  is  the  man  that  shall  always  be  my  friend ; " 
which  words  they  soon  perceived  signified,  ^  There 
is  the  man  that  shall  be  king."  s 

Charlesy  who  had  formed  his  determination  in- 
stantaneously, could  not  have  found  in  all  Poland 
a  man  more  proper  to  reconcile  all  parties  than 
the  person  he  had  chosen.     The  leading  features 
of  his  character  were  humanity  and  benevolence. 
When  Stanislaus  was  afterwards  withdrawn  into 
the  duchy  of  Deux  Ponts,  some  partisans  who  had 
formed  a  design  of  carrying  him  off,  were  taken  in 
bis  presence.    <*  What  have  I  done  to  you/*  said 
he  to  them,  **  that  you  would  deliver  me  to  my 
enemies  1  of  what  country  are  you  V*    Three  of 
these  adventurers  replied,  that  they  were  French- 
men.   «  WeU,  then,"    said  he,  «  be  like  your 
oiNmtrymen,  whom  I  esteem,  and  be  incapable  of 
a  base  aetiou.*'    When  he  had  finished  speaking 
he  gave  them  all  that  he  had  about  him,  his  money, 
watehy  and  gold  box,  and  they  quitted  him  wiUi 
tears  and  wiu  admiration.  This  I  know  from  two 
persons  who  were  ocular  witnesses  of  the  fact.    I 
cmn  assert,  with  the  same  certainty,  that,  one  day,  as 
be  was  arranging  the  state  of  his  household,  he  put 
Upon  the  list  a  I^nch  officer  who  was  attached  to 
him.     The  treasurer  asked  in  what  quality  his 
ikiajeety  chose  he  should  be  upon  the  list.    "  In 
^nidity  of  my  friend,"  said  the  prince. 

I  hare  seen  a  considerable  work  which  he  had 
eomposed,  to  reform,  if  it  had  been  poesible,  the 
laws  and  manners  of  his  country.  In  this  writing 
lie  aaerifioes  the  privileges  of  tlie  nobility,  to  which 
lie  belonged,  and  the  royal  prerogative,  which  had 
Iteen  given  him,  to  the  public  good,  and  to  the 
Hetisesirifw  of  the  people ;  a  sacrifice  which  is  more 
^fanmm  than  the  gaining  of  battles. 

When  the  primate  of  Poland  found  that  Charles 
XII.  had  nominated  the  palatine  Leczinsky,  as 
Alexander  had  nominated  Abdalonimus,  he  waited 
ipon  the  king  of  Sweden,  to  endeavour  to  make 
him  change  this  resolution,  as  he  wished  to  give 
the  crown  to  one  Lubomirsky.  **  But  what  have 
yon  to  allege  against  Stanislaus  Leczinsky  !"  re- 
plied the  conqueror.  <<Sire,"  said  the  primate, 
'*  be  is  too  young."  To  which  the  king  drily  re- 
plied, **  He  wants  but  little  of  my  age  ;"  turned 
hia  back  open  the  prelate,  and  immediately  sent 
the  count  de  Hoom  to  signify  to  the  assembly  of 
Warsaw,  that  it  was  necessary  to  elect  a  king  in 


five  days,  and  that  they  must  also  elect  Stanislaus 
Leczinsky.  The  count  de  Hoorn  arrived  the  7th 
of  July,  and  fixed  the  day  of  election  on  the  12tb, 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  have  ordered  the 


march  of  a  battalion.  The  cardinal  primate,  disap- 
pointed of  the  fruit  of  so  niany  intrigues,  returned 
to  the  assembly,  and  exerted  his  whole  strength  to 
set  aside  an  election  in  which  he  had- no  part.  But 
the  king  of  Sweden  arriving  at  Warsaw,  incognito, 
obliged  him,  for  that  time,  to  be  silent  i  all  that 
the  primate  could  now  do  was,  not  to  be  present  at 
the  election  ;  and  as  he  could  neither  oppose  the 
conqueror,  nor  wair  willing  to  second  him,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  an  useless  neutrality. 

Saturday,  the  12th  of  July,  the  day  fixed  for  the 
election,  being  come,  they  assembled  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  Ck>lo,  a  field  appointed 
for  this  ceremony  :  the  bishop  of  Posnania  came 
and  presided  at  the  assembly',  in  the  place  of  the 
cardinal  primate.  He  arrived,  attended  by  seve- 
ral gentlemen  of  the  party.  The  count  de  Hoom 
and  two  other  general  officers  assisted  publicly  at 
this  solemnity,  as  ambassadors  extraordinary  from 
Charles  to  the  republic  The  session  lasted  till 
nine  in  the  evening,  when  the  bishop  of  Posnania 
closed  it,  by  dechuing,  in  the  name  of  the  diet, 
Stanislaus  elected  king  of  Poland ;  they  instantly 
threw  up  their  hats  into  the  air,  and  the  noise  of 
their  acclamations  drowned  the  cries  of  the  op- 
posers.  Charles  XII.  was  among  the  crowd,  and 
was  the  first  to  cry  ^  Live  Stanislaus  !*' 

It  was  of  no  service  to  the  cardinal  primate, 
or  to  those  who  were  willing  to  remain  neuter,  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  election  :  they  were 
obliged  next  day  to  attend  and  perform  homage  to 
their  new  king.  He  received  them  as  if  he  had 
been  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  conduct ;  but 
the  greatest  mortification  they  underwent  was, 
that  of  being  compelled  to  follow  him  to  the  quar- 
ters of  the  king  of  Sweden.  That  prince  rendered 
to  the  sovereign  he  had  just  made,  all  the  honours 
due  to  the  king  of  Poland  ;  and  to  give  a  greater 
weight  to  his  new  dignity,  he  assigned  him  both 
money  and  troops. 

Charles  XII.  departed  immediately  from  War- 
saw to  finish  the  conquest  of  Poktnd.  He  had  or- 
dered his  army  to  rendezvous  before  Leopold,  the 
capital  of  the  great  palatinate  of  Russia,  a  place 
important  in  itself,  and  still  more  so,  by  the  riches 
which  it  contained  ;  it  was  imagined  tnat  it  would 
have  held  out  fifteen  days,  on  account  of  the  fortifi- 
cations which  Augustus  had  built  there.  The  con- 
queror sat  down  before  it  on  the  5th  of  September^ 
and  the  next  day  carried  it  by  assault ;  all  who 
dared  to  resist  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  troops, 
victorious  and  masters  of  the  town,  did  not  sepa- 
rate themselves  to  run  to  pilUge,  notwithstanding 
the  great  treasures  which  were  in  Leopold.  They 
formed  in  order  of  battle  in  the  great  square ; 
there,  those  who  remained  in  the  garrison  came 
and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
The  king  caused  it  to  be  published,  by  the  sound 
of  trumpet,  that  all  those  inhabitants  who  hail  any 
effects  belonging  to  Augustus  or  his  adherents, 
should  bring  them  to  him  before  the  close  of  the 
day,  on  pain  of  death.  The  measures  were  so 
well  taken  that  few  dared  to  disobey  ;  and  four 
hundred  chests,  filled  with  gold  and  silver  coin, 
plate,  and  other  valuable  things,  were  brought  to 
the  Idng. 

The  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Stanislaus  was 
distinguished  almost  at  the  same  time  by  an  eveut 
widely  different.  Some  affairs,  which  absolutely 
demanded  his  presence,  had  obliged  him  to  remain 
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at  Warsaw.  He  had  with  him  hb  mother,  his 
wife,  and  two  daughters.  In  this  confusion  he  had 
nearly  lost  his  second  daughter,  who  was  but  one 
year  old.  She  had  been  carried  away  by  her 
nurse,  who  had  lost  her  way,  and  he  found  her  in 
the  manger  of  a  stable  in  a  neighbouring  village, 
where  she  had  been  abandoned.  It  was  this  very 
infant  whom  fate,  after  still  greater  vicissitudes, 
elevated  to  be  queen  of  France. 

The  cardinal  primate,  the  biihop  of  Posnania, 
and  some  grandeea  of  Poland,  composed  the  new 
court  of  Stanislaus  ;  it  was  guarded  by  six  thou- 
sand Poles  of  the  army  of  the  crown,  who  had  lately 
entered  into  his  service,  but  whose  fidelity  had  not 
as  yet  been  proved. '  General  Hoom,  Governor  of 
the  town,  had  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
Swedes  with  him.  There  was  a  profound  tran- 
quillity at  Warsaw,  and  Stanislaus  proposed  to 
depart  in  a  few  days  for  the  conquest  of  Leopold ; 
when  all  on  a  sudden,  he  was  informed  that  a 
numerous  army  was  approaching  the  town :  it  was 
king  Augustus,  who  by  a  new  effort,  and  one  of 
the  most  skilful  marches  that  ever  general  made, 
had  deceived  the  kins  of  Sweden,  and  was  coming 
with  twenty  thousand  men,  to  fall  upon  Warsaw, 
and  to  carry  off  his  rival. 

Warsaw  was  very  badly  fortified  ;  the  Polish 
troops  entrusted  with  its  defence  were  not  to  be 
relied  on  ;  and  Augustus  having  spies  in  the  town, 
Stanislaus  must  have  perished  had  he  remained 
there.  He  accordingly  sent  back  his  family,  into 
Posnania,  under  a  guard  of  Polish  troops,  such  as 
he  had  most  confidence  in.  The  cardinal  primate 
fled  among  the  first  to  the  frontiers  of  Prussia ; 
many  of  the  nobles  took  different  routes  ;  as  for 
the  new  king,  he  immediately  set  out  to  find  Charles 
XII. ;  learning  at  an  early  period  to  suffer  dis- 
sraee,  and  forosd  to  quit  the  capital,  of  which  he 
had  been  but  six  weeks  before  elected  sovereign. 
The  bishop  of  Posnania  was  the  only  person  who 
could  not  escape  ;  he  was  confined  by  a  dangerous 
distemper  in  Warsaw.  Part  of  the  six  thousand 
Poles  followed  Stanislaus,  the  rest  escorted  hb 
family.  Such  whose  fidelity  it  was  not  judged 
prudent  to  expose  to  the  temptation  of  retummg 
to  the  service  of  Augustus,  were  sent  into  Posna- 
nia. As  for  general  Hoom,  who  was  governor  of 
Warsaw  for  the  king  of  Sweden,  he  remained  with 
his  fifteen  hundred  Swedes  in  the  castle. 

Augustus  entered  into  his  capital  as  a  sovereign 
irritated  and  triumphant.  The  inhabitants,  before 
laid  under  contribution  by  the  king  of  Sweden, 
were  stiU  more  hardly  treated  by  Augustus.  The 
cardinal's  palace,  and  all  the  houses  of  the  confe- 
derate lords,  with  all  their  wealth,  both  in  town 
and  country  were  given  to  pillage.  What  was 
the  most  surprising  in  this  sudden  revolution  was, 
that  the  pope's  nuncio^  who  came  with  king 
Augustus,  demanded  in  the  name  of  his  master, 
that  they  should  deliver  up  to  him  the  bishop  of 
Posnania,  as  bein^  accountable  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  in  the  quality  of  a  bishop,  and  the  favourer 
of  a  prince  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  arms  of  a 
Lutheran. 

The  court  of  Rome,  which  has  always  endea- 
voured to  augment  its  temporal  by  means  of  its 
spiritual  power,  had  a  long  time  since  established 
in  Poland  a  kind  of  juri^ction,  at  the  head  of 
whidi  is  the  pope's  nuncio  :  its  ministers  never  let 
■lip  aoy  favourable  opportunity  to  extend  thekr 


power  ;  a  power  reTcred  by  the  multitude,  bat  al- 
ways opposed  by  those  of  more  wisdom.  They 
assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  judging  of  all 
ecclesiastical  causes ;  and  in  times  A  troi^le  had 
usurped  several  other  prerogatives,  in  which  they 
maintained  themselves  till  about  the  year  1728, 
when  these  abuses  were  corrected ;  abuses  aa^  aa 
are  never  reformed  till  they  become  absolutely  in- 
tolerable. Augustus,  happy  in  any  opportunity  of 
punishing  the  bishop  of  Posnania  with  deeoram, 
and  at  the  same  time  desirous  to  please  the  emut 
of  Rome,  against  which  at  any  other  time  be 
would  have  exerted  himself,  delivered  the  Polish 
prelate  into  the  hands  of  the  nundo.  The  bishop^ 
after  beholding  his  house  pillaged,  was  carried  by 
the  soldiers  to  the  house  of  the  Italian  ministear, 
and  from  thence  into  Saxony,  where  he  died. 
Count  de  Hoom  sustained  in  Uie  castle,  where  he 
was  shut  up,  the  continual  fire  of  the  enemy,  tiU 
the  place  beipg  no  longer  able  to  hold  out,  he  sur- 
rendered himself  prisoner  of  war,  together  with 
his  fifteen  hundred  Swedes.  This  was  the  first 
advantage  that  Augustus  had,  during  the  torrent 
of  his  bad  fortune,  over  the  victorious  arms  of  bia 
enemy. 

This  last  effort  was  an  expiring  blaze  just  going 
out.  His  troops,  who  were  assembled  in  haate^ 
consisted  of  Poles,  ready  to  abandon  him  on  the 
first  misfortune ;  of  Saxon  reemits,  who  had  never 
till  then  seen  anything  of  war ;  of  vagabond  Cos- 
sacks, more  fit  to  plunder  the  conquered  than  to 
conquer ;  and  all  of  them  trembling  at  the  very 
name  of  the  king  of  Sweden.  This  conqueror, 
accompanied  bv  king  Stanislaus,  went  to  seek  hla 
enemy  at  the  head  of  his  choicest  troops.  Tli* 
Saxon  army  fled  everywhere  before  hun.  Th* 
towns  for  thirty  miles  round  sent  him  their  keys  ; 
nor  was  there  a  day  which  was  not  signalized  by 
some  advantage.  Success  became  too  familiar  to 
Charles.  He  said,  <<  It  was  rather  ffoing  to  hunt 
than  going  to  war  ;"  and  oomplained  that  bia  vie- 
tories  cost  him  so  little. 

Augustus  entrusted  the  command  of  his  army 
for  some  time  to  eount  de  Schulembnrg,  a  very 
able  general,  but  who  had  need  of  all  his  exp^ 
rience  at  the  head  of  a  dispirited  army.  He  studied 
more  to  preserve  his  master's  troops  than  to  eoD- 
quer.  He  carried  on  the  war  by  cunning,  the  two 
kings  pushed  it  with  vigour.  He  stole  several 
marches  upon  them,  took  possession  of  some  ad- 
vantageous posts,  and  sacrificed  part  of  his  cavalry 
to  give  his  infantrv  time  to  make  a  sure  retreat. 
After  many  feints  and  counter-marches,  he  found 
himself  near  Punitz,  in  the  palatinate  of  Posnania, 
thinking  that  Stanislaus  and  the  king  of  Sweden 
were  at  fifty  leagues'  distance  from  him.  He 
learned  upon  his  arrival,  that  the  two  kings  had 
marched  those  fifty  leagues  in  nine  days,  and  thai 
they  were  come  to  attack  him  with  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  horse ;  Schulemburg  had  bat  eight 
thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse.  It  was  neess 
sary  to  maintain  himself  against  a  superior  amy, 
against  the  name  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
against  the  natural  fear  with  whieh  so  many 
defeats  had  naturally  inspbred  the  Saxons.  He 
had  always  maintained,  against  the  opinions  of  the 
German  generals,  that  inSantry  was  able  to  resist 
cavalry  in  the  open  field,  even  without  the  assist- 
ance c^  chevanx-de.frize ;  and  he  this  day  made 
the  experiment,  against  a  vietoriona  eavalry, 
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manded  by  the  two  kings,  and  by  the  choicest  of 
the  Swedish  generals.     He  posted  himself  so  ad- 
vantageously that  he  could  not  be  sarroanded; 
the  fint  rank,  armed  with  pikes  and  fosees,  knelt 
with  one  knee  upon  the  ground  ;  and  the  soldiers, 
placed  closely  together,  presented  to  the  enemy's 
horse  a  kind  of  rampart,  pointed  with  pikes  and 
bayonets ;  the  second  rank  inclined  a  little  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  first ;  and  the  thirds  standing 
aprighty  fired  at  the  same  time  from  behind  the 
otfier  two.     The  Swedes,  with  their  usual  impe- 
toosity)  pressed  down  upon  the  Saxons,  who  ex- 
pected them  with  firmness  :  the  fire  of  the  fusees, 
together  with  the  points  of  the  pikes  and  bayonets, 
maddened  the  horses,  who  began  to  rear  and  caper 
instead  of  advancing.    By  these  means  the  Swedes 
Attacked  in  disorder,  and  the   Saxons  defended 
themselres  by  keeping  their  ranks.    If  Charles 
had  dismounted  his  cavalr}')  Schulemburg*s  army 
moat  have  been  routed  without  reiource.    This 
'^'mm  che  chief  apprehension  of  that  general)  who  ex- 
2>ected  that  his  enemy  would  take  this  resolution 
«»TerT  moment ;  but  neither  the  king  of  Sweden, 
'Who  had  so  often  put  in  practice  all  the  stratagems 
of  war,  nor  any  of  his  generab,  conceived  this  idea. 
This  unequal  combat  of  a  body  of  cavalry  against 
ialantry,  continued^  with  frequent  interruptions 
^nd  resumed  attacks,   near    three    hours ;   the 
S^wedes  lost  more  horses  than  men.    Schulemburg 
ntve  ground  at  last^  but  his  troops,  were  not 
oroken  ;  he  formed  them  into  an  oblong  square  ; 
.^md,  though  he  was  wounded  in  five  places,  he,  in 
^his  manner,  maintained  an  orderly  retreat,  in  the 
xniddle  of  the  night,  to  the  little  town  of  Gurau, 
^boat  three  leagues  from  the  field  of  battle  ;  but 
Bie  had  scarcely  begun  to  breathe  in  this  place, 
^rfaen  the  two  lungs  suddenly  appeared  in  his  rear. 
Beyond  Gurau,  in  marching  towards  the  river 
<Mer,  was  a  ^ck  wood,  by  l^tding;  them  through 
'^vhich  the  Saxon  general  saved  his  fatigued  in- 
Cuitry.     The  Swedes,  without  hesitation,  pursued 
Vhem  through  the  wood>  advancing  with  mtliculty 
through  pauis  scarcely  passable  by  foot  traveller  ; 
the  Saxons  had  not  cnrssed  the  wood  above  five 
Jionrs  before  the  Swedish  cavalry.    On  the  other 
side  of  this  wood  runs  the  river  Parts,  at  the  foot 
of  a  Tillage  named  Rutsen.     Schulembure,  who 
ordered  boats  to  be  immediately  assembled,  had 
carried  over  his  troops,  of  which  half  were  de- 
stroyed ;  Charles  arrived  at  the  time  that  Schulem- 
burg had  reached  the  opposite  shore.    Never  did 
a  conqueror  pursue  his  enemy  so  vigorously.  The 
repntaticHi  of   Schulemburg    depended  upon  his 
escaping  from  the  king  of  Sweden :  the  king  of 
Sweden^  on  his  side,  imagined  his  glory  interested 
in  taking  Schuleniburg,  and  the  remains  of  his 
army  :  he  lost  no  time,  but  made  his  cavalry  swim 
orer.      The  Saxons  found  themselves  enclosed 
between  this  river  of  Parts  and  the  great  river  of 
the  Oder,  which  takes  its  source  in  Silesia,  and  is 
very  deep  and  rapid  at  this  place.     The  destruc« 
tion  of  Schulemburg  appeared    inevitable;    he 
attcoDpted,  however,  to  extricate  himself  from 
this  extremity  by  one  of  those  strokes  of  art  which 
are  equivalent  to  victories,  and  which  are  so  much 
the  more  glorious  as  fortune  has  no  share  in  them. 
He  had  no  more  than  four  thousand  men  remain- 
ing :  upon  his  right  was  a  mill,  which  he  filled 
wuh  his  grenadiers  ;  upon  his  left  a  marsh;  a  ditch 
hy  before  him,  and  his  rear-guard  was  upon  the 


banks  of  the  Oder.  He  had  no  pontoons  for  pass- 
ing the  river,  but,  so  early  as  the  evening  before, 
he  had  ordered  floats  to  be  prepared.  Charles, 
the  moment  of  his  arrival,  attacked  the  mill,  per- 
suaded that,  as  soon  as  it  was  taken  the  Saxons 
must  either  perish  in  the  river  or  in  the  field  ;  or 
that,  at  least,  they  must  surrender  at  discretion, 
together  with  their  general.  However,  the  floats 
were  ready,  the  Saxons  passed  the  Oder  by  favour 
of  the  night :  and,  when  Charles  had  forced  the 
mill,  he  no  longer  found  the  enemy's  army.  The 
two  kings  bestowed  their  encommms  upon  this 
retreat,  which  is,  to  this  day,  spoken  of  with  admi- 
ration in  the  empire  $  and  Charles  could  not  pre- 
vent himself  from  saying,  *<  Schulemburg  has 
conquered  us  to-day."  But  what  covered  Schu- 
lemburg with  honour  was  of  very  little  benefit  to 
Augustus;  that  prince  abando9ed  Poland  once 
more  to  his  enemies  :  he  retired  into  Saxony,'  and 
repaired,  with  precipitation,  the  fortifications  of 
Dresden  ;  being  apprehensive,  and  not  without 
reason,  for  the  capital  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 

Charles  XII.  now  beheld  Poland  reduced  to 
subjection  ;  and  his  generals,  following  their  king's 
example,  had  just  beaten,  in  Courland,  several 
small  bodies  of  the  Muscovites,  who,  since  the 
great  battle  of  Narva,  had  only  shown  themselves 
m  small  parties,  and  made  war  in  this  coimtry  like 
the  vagabond  Tartars,  who  pillage,  fly,  and  then 
return  only  to  fly  again. 

Wherever  the  Swedes  came  they  imagined  them- 
selves sure  of  a  victory,  even  when  they  were 
only  twenty  to  a  hundred :  at  this  happy  con- 
juncture Stanislaus  prepared  for  his  coronation. 
Fortune,  who  had  elected  him  at  Warsaw,  and  who 
had  also  driven  him  thence,  again  recalled  him 
thither,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  crowd  of  no- 
bility, whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  attached  to 
him.  A  diet  was  convened  in  that  city,  and  every 
obstacle  removed  ;  nor  were  there  any,  but  the 
court  of  Rome,  who  opposed  him.  It  was  natural 
far  Rome  to  declare  for  king  Augustus,  who,  from 
a  protestant,  had  become  a  catholic,  that  he  might 
mount  the  throne  ;  and  against  Stanislaus,  placed 
on  the  same  throne  by  the  great  enemy  of  the  ca- 
tholic religion.  Clement  Al.  at  that  time  ^pe, 
sent  briefs  to  everv  prelate  of  Poland,  and,  in  par- 
ticubir,  to  the  cardmal  primate,  by  which  he  thraat- 
ened  all  with  excommunication  who  dared  to  assist 
at  the  consecration  of  Stanislaus,  or  who  attempted 
anything  against  the  rights  of  king  Augustus. 

If  these  briefs  were  delivered  to  the  bishops  who 
were  at  Warsaw,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  some 
would  obey  through  weakness,  and  that  the  greater 
part,  availing  themselves  of  the  circumstance, 
would  become  more  troublesome  in  proportion  as 
they  felt  themjelves  more  necessary  ;  every  pre- 
caution was  therefore  used  that  the  letters  of  the 
pope  should  not  be  received  in  Warsaw  :  however, 
a  Franciscan  received  the  briefs  secretly,  in  drdei* 
that  he  might  deliver  them  into  the  prelate's 
hands  :  he  immediately  gave  one  to  the  suffragan 
of  Chelm ;  this  prelate,  who  was  strongly  attached 
to  Stanislaus,  carried  it  to  the  king  unopened :  the 
king  caused  the  monk  to  be  brought  to  him,  and 
asked  him,  how  he  dared  to  take  charge  of  such  a 
business  :  the  Franciscan  replied,  that  it  was  by 
order  of  his  general.  Stanislaus  desired  him  for 
the  future  to  mind  the  orders  of  his  king  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of  the  general  of  the  Franciscans,    I 
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and  insUntly  banished  him  the  town.  The  same 
day  a  placard  was  published  by  the  king  of  Sweden, 
by  which  it  was  forbidden,  under  the  most  griev- 
ous penalties  to  all  ecclesiastics,  secular  as  well  as 
regular,  then  in  Warsaw,  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  affairs  of  state.  For  greater  security,  he 
had  guards  planted  at  the  gates  of  every  prelate, 
and  forbade  any  stranger  to  enter  the  town  :  he 
took  upon  himself  these  little  severities  in  order 
that  Stanislaus  should  not  quarrel  with  the  cler^ 
at  his  accession.  He  said,  that  he  relaxed  himself 
from  his  military  fatigues  in  stopping  the  intrigues 
of  the  Romish  court,  and  that  he  must  fight  against 
that  with  paper,  when  he  was  obliged  to  attack 
other  sovereigns  with  real  arms. 

The  cardinal  primate  was  solicited  by  Charles 
and  Stanislaus  to  come  and  perform  the  ceremony 
of  the  coronation  :  but,  as  he  did  not  imagine  him- 
Boli  obliged  to  quit  Dantzic  to  consecrate  a  king 
whom  he  did  not  wish  to  have  been  elected,  and 
as  his  policy  was,  never  to  do  anything  without  a 
pretext,  he  resolved  to  provide  a  lawful  excuse  for 
his  refiual :  he  therefore  caused  the  pope's  brief 
to  be  fixed  in  the  night  time  to  the  gate  of  his  own 
bouse.  The  magistrates  of  Dantzic,  struck  with 
the  indignity,  mi^e  strict  search  after  the  offend- 
ers, but  they  were  never  found.  The  primate 
pretended  to  be  irritated,  but  was,  neveilheless, 
well  satisfied :  he  had  thus  obtained  a  pretext  for 
not  consecrating  the  new  kins,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  kept  fair  with  Charles  XII.,  Augustus,  Sta- 
nislaus, and  the  pope  !  He  died  a  few  days  alter, 
leaving  his  country  in  dreadful  confusion  ;  having 
sained  no  advantage  by  all  his  intrigues ;  and 
having  embroiled  himself  at  once  with  the  three 
kings,  Charles,  A  ugustus,  and  Stanislaus,  the  repub- 
lic, and  the  pope,  who  had  ordered  him  to  repair 
to  Rome,  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct :  but, 
as  even  politicians  have  sometimes  remorse  in 
their  last  moments,  he  wrote  to  king  Augustus  on 
his  death-bed,  imploring  his  pardon. 

The  consecration  was  performed  with  tranquil- 
lity and  a  degree  of  pomp,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
1705,  in  the  city  of  Warsaw,  notwithstanding  the 
custom  which  subsists  in  Poland  of  crowning  the 
kings  at  Cracow.  Stanislaus  Leczinsky,  and  his 
wife  Charlotta  Opalinska,  were  consecrated  king 
and  queen  of  Poland  by  the  hands  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Leopold,  assisted  by  several  other  pre- 
lates. Charles  XII.  saw  the  ceremony  incog. ;  the 
only  gratification  he  derived  from  his  conquests  1 

While  he  was  giving  a  king  to  the  conquered 
Poles,  and  Denmark  did  not  Sue  to  trouble  him  ; 
while  the  king  of  Prussia  sought  his  friendship, 
and  Augustus  was  withdrawing  himself  to  his 
hereditary  dominions,  the  czar  was  becoming  every 
day  more  and  more  formidable :  he  had  but 
weakly  supported  Au^stus  in  Poland,  but  he  had 
made  powerful  diversions  in  Ingria.  As  for  him- 
self, he  not  only  began  to  be  a  good  soldier,  but 
he  likewise  taught  uie  art  of  war  to  the  Musco- 
vites ;  discipline  was  established  throughout  his 
troops  ;  he  had  able  engineers,  an  artulery  well 
served,  and  many  good  officers ;  and  he  likewise 
knew  the  great  art  of  subsisting  his  armies.  Some  of 
his  generals  had  learned  both  how  to  fight,  and,  as 
occasion  required,  to  decline  fighting :  besides  he 
had  built  a  navy,  capable  of  making  head  against 
the  Swedes  in  the  Baltic.  Confiding  in  all  these 
advantagei^  eolirely  owing  to  his  own  geniuy  and 


the  absence  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  he  took  Narva 
by  assault,  August  21, 17(14,  after  a  regular  siege, 
and  after  he  had  prevented  its  reoeiving  any  soe- 
cours,  either  by  sea  or  land.  The  soldiers,  onee 
masters  of  the  town,  hastened  to  pillage,  and  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  mostenormous  barbarities ; 
the  czar  ran  on  every  side  to  stop  the  disorder  and 
massacre  ;  he  snatched  the  women  from  the  hands 
of  the  soldiers,  who,  after  they  had  violated  them, 
were  going  to  cut  their  throats  :  he  was  even 
obliged  to  kill  with  his  own  hand,  several  Mnaoo- 
vites,  who  would  not  obey  his  orders.  They  show, 
to  this  day,  at  Narva,  in  the  townhouse,  the  taUe 
upon  which  he  laid  his  sword  when  he  entered  it ; 
and  they  repeat  the  words  with  which  he  addressed 
the  citizens  who  were  assembled  there  :  <*  It  is  not 
with  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants  that  this  sword 
is  stained,  but  with  that  of  the  Muscovites,  which 
I  have  shed  to  save  your  lives.^ 

If  the  cxMt  had  always  observed  this  humanity 
he  had  been  the  first  of  men.    He  aspired  to  more 
than  Che  destruction  of  towns :  he,  at  that  time, 
was  founding  a  city  not  far  from  Narva,  in  the 
midst  of  his  new  conquests  ;  this  was  the  city  of 
Petersburg,  which  he  made  his  residence  and  the 
centre  of  commerce  :  it  is  situated  between  Fin- 
land and  Ingria,  on  a  marshy  bland,  around  which 
the  river  Neva  divides  itself  into  several  branches, 
before  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland  :  he  him- 
self drew  the  plan  of  the  city,  the  fortress,  a|id 
the  harbour,  the  qnavs  which  embellish  it,  aind 
the  forts  which  defend  its  entrance.    This  island, 
uncultivated  and  a  mere  desert,  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  mud  during  the  short  summer  of  those  climates, 
and  in  the  winter  a  frozen  pool,  into  which  Utters 
was  no  entry  but  through  pathless  woods  and  deep 
morasses,  and  which  had  till  then  been  the  haoni 
of  wolves  and  bears,  was  occnpied  in  170S,  with 
above  three  hundred  thousand  men,  whom  the 
czar  had  assembled  from  his  dominions.      The 
peasants  of  the  kingdom  of  Astracan  and  those 
who  inhabit  the  frontiers  of  China  were  tran^wrted 
to  Petersburg.    It  was  necessary  to  clear  forests, 
to  make  roii^  to  drain  marshes,  and  to  raise 
banks,  before  he  could  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
city  :  nature  was  forced  in  everything.    The  ezar 
was  determined  to  people  a  country  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  destined  for  men  :  neither  the  inon- 
dations  which  mined  his  works,  the  sterility  of  the 
soil,  the  ignorance  of  the  workmen,  nor  even  the 
mortality  which  destroyed  two  hundred  thousand 
men  in  the  beginning,  could  make  him  change  his 
resolution  :  the  town  was  founded  in  spite  m  the 
obstacles  which  nature,  the  genius  of  the  people^ 
and  an  unfortunate  war,  haid  raised  against  it. 
Petersburg  had  become  a  city  in  1705,  and  its 
harbour  was  filled  with  ships.     The  emperor  at- 
tracted strangers  by  his  beneficence,  distributing 
lands  to  some,  giving  houses  to  others,  and  wel- 
coming every  artist  that  came  to  civilize  this 
savage  climate.     Above  all,  he  had  rendered  Pe- 
tersburg inaccessible  to  the  efforts  of  his  enemies. 
The  Swedish  generals,  who  frequently  beat  his 
troops  in  every  other  quarter,  were  not  able  to 
injure  this  infant  colony.      It  was  tranquil  in  the 
midst  of  the  war  which  surrounded  it. 

The  czar,  thus  cresting  to  himself  new  domin- 
ions, always  held  out  his  hand  to  Augustus,  who 
was  losing  his ;  he  persuaded  him,  by  Goietal 
Patknl  who  had  UUely  entered  into  the  eerviee  of 
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Museory,  and  was  then  the  czar's  ambassador  in 
Saxony,  to  come  to  Grodno,  to  confer  with  him  once 
more  on  the  unhappy  state  of  his  affairs.  Augus- 
tus came  there  with  some  troops,  accompanied  by 
General  Schulemburg,  whose  passage  over  the 
Oder  had  rendered  him  famous  through  the  north, 
and  in  whom  he  placed  his  last  hope. 

The  ezar  arrived  there  also,  followed  by  an 
army  of  seventy  thousand  men.  These  two 
monardis  concerted  new  plans  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  Augustus,  being  dethroned,  was  no  longer 
•fraid  of  irritating  the  Poles  by  abandoning  their 
eountry  to  the  Muscovite  troops.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  army  of  the  czar  should  divide  itself  into 
several  bodies,  to  dispute  every  inch  of  ground 
with  Uie  king  of  Sweden.  It  was  at  the  time  of 
ih»  interview  that  Augustus  renewed  the  order  of 
the  White  Eagle  ;  a  weak  resource,  to  attach  to 
his  interests  some  Polish  lords,  more  desirous  of 
real  advantage  than  of  an  empty  honour,  which 
becomes  ridiculous  when  bestowed  by  a  prince 
who  has  nothing  of  a  king  but  the  name.  The 
conference  of  uie  two  kings  terminated  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner  :  the  czar  departed  suddenly, 
and  left  his  troops  with  his  ally,  to  hasten  and 
crush  a  rebellion  with  which  he  was  threatened  in 
Astracan.  Scarcely  was  he  gone,  before  Afigustus 
ordered  Patkul  to  be  arrested  at  Dresden.  All 
Europe  was  surprised  that  he  dared,  against  the 
law  of  nations,  and  in  appearance  against  his  own 
lutereflit,  to  throw  into  prison  the  ambassador  of 
the  only  prince  who  protected  him. 

The  secret  spring  of  this  transaction,  as  a  son 
of  king  Augustus  did  me  the  honour  to  tell  me, 
was  as  follows :  Patkul,  proscribed  in  Sweden, 
fer  having  defended  the  privileges  of  Livonia,  his 
native  country,  had  been  general  to  Augustus  ; 
but  his  high  and  lofty  spirit  could  ill  accord  with 
the  haughtiness  of  General  Fleming,  the  favourite 
of  the  king,  who  was  more  imperious  and  lofty 
than  himself ;  he,  therefore,  passed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  czar,  whose  general  he  then  was,  and 
his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Augustus.  Pos- 
sessed with  a  penetrating  genius,  he  plainly  per- 
ceived that  the  views  of  Fleming  and  the  chan- 
cellor of  Saxony  were,  to  propose  a  peace  to  the 
Idng  of  Sweden,  at  any  price  whatttoever.  He 
immediately  formed  a  design  to  prevent  them, 
and  to  effect  an  accommodation  between  the  czar 
and  Sweden.  The  chancellor  discovered  this 
project  of  Patknl's,  and  obtained  leave  to  seize 
his  person.  King  Augustus  told  the  czar,  that 
he  was  a  traitor  who  betrayed  them  both.  He 
was,  however,  no  further  culpable  than  in  having 
served  his  new  master  too  well ;  but  an  ill-timed 
service  frequently  meets  with  the  punishment  due 
to  treason. 

In  the  mean  time,  on  one  side,  seventy  thousand 
Russians  were  divided  into  several  small  bodies, 
burning  and  ravaging  the  .lands  of  Stanislaus'  ad- 
herents ;  while,  on  the  other,  Schulemburg  was 
advancing  with  firesh  troops.  The  good  fortune 
of  the  Swedes  dispersed  these  two  armies  in  less 
than  two  months.  Charles  XII.  and  Stanislaus 
attacked  the  separate  bodies  of  the  Muscovites, 
one  after  the  other,  with  such  vivacity,  that  one 
Muscovite  general  was  beat  \|efore  he  heard  of  the 
defeat  of  his  companion. 

No  obstacle  could  stop  the  conqueror  ;  for,  if 
he  found  a  river  between  him  and  the  enemy. 


Charles  and  his  Swedes  swam  across  it.  A  party 
of  Swedes  took  the  baggage  of  Augustus,  in  which 
they  found  two  hundr^  thousand  crowns  of  silver 
coin.  Stanislaus  seized  eight  hundred  thousand 
ducats  belonging  to  prince  Menzikoff,  the  Mus- 
covite genenu.  Charles,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
march^  thirty  leagues  in  twenty-four  hours  ; 
every  soldier  leading  a  horae  in  his  hand,  to  mount 
when  his  own  was  weary.  The  Muscovites  terri- 
fied, and  reduced  to  a  small  number,  fled  in  con- 
fusion beyond  the  Borysthenes. 

While  Charles  was  driving  the  Muscovites 
before  him,  even  into  the  very  heart  of  Livonia, 
Schulemburg,  at  length,  repassed  the  Oder,  and 
advanced,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  to 
give  battle  to  the  grand  marahal  Renschild,  who 
was  esteemed  the  best  general  of  Charles  XII., 
and  was  called  the  Parmenio  of  this  Alexander  of 
the  North.  These  two  illustrioiA  generals,  who 
seemed  to  participate  in  the  destiny  of  their  mas- 
ters, met  in  a  place  called  Fraueustad,  a  spot  al- 
ready fatal  to  the  troops  of  Augustus.  Renschild 
had  but  thirteen  battalions,  and  twenty-two  squa- 
drons, which  made  in  all  about  ten  thousand  men. 
Schulemburg  had  double  that  number.  It  is  re- 
markable, ihat  he  had  in  his  army  a  body  of  six 
or  seven  thousand  Muscovites,  who  had  been  long 
disciplined  in  Saxony,  and  were  looked  upon  as 
veteran  troops,  combining  the  ferocity  of  the  Mus- 
covites with  the  discipline  of  the  Grermans.  The 
battle  of  Frauenstadt  was  fought  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1706;  but  this  very  general  Schulemburg, 
who,  with  four  thousand  men  had,  in  some  mea- 
sure, baffled  the  fortune  of  the  king  of  Sweden, 
sunk  under  that  of  general  Renschild.  The  com- 
bat did  not  last  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  Saxons 
did  not  resist  a  moment,  and  the  Muscovites  threw 
down  their  arms  as  soon  as  thev  saw  the  Swedes  I 
The  panic  was  so  sudden,  and  the  disorder  so  con- 
siderable, that  the  conqueron  found,  on  the  field 
of  battle,  seven  thousand  loaded  fusees,  which  the 
enemv  had  thrown  down  without  firing.  Never 
was  aefeat  more  sudden,  more  complete,  or  more 
disgraceful ;  and  yet  no  general  ever  made  a  finer 
disposition  than  Schulemburg,  even  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Swedish  generals,  as  well  as  of  the  Saxons, 
who  saw  in  the  result  of  this  day,  how  little  hu- 
man prudence  has  to  do  with  the  control  of 
events. 

Among  the  prisonen  they  found  an  entire  regi- 
ment of  French.  These  unfortunate  men  had 
been  taken  by  the  Saxon  troops,  in  1704,  at  the 
fiunous  battle  of  Hochstet,  so  fatal  to  the  grandeur 
of  Louis  XIV.  They  had  entered  since  that  into 
the  service  of  king  Augustus,  who  had  formed 
them  into  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  had  g^ven 
the  command  to  a  Frenchman  of  the  house  ot 
Joyeuse.  The  colonel  was  killed  at  the  firat,  or 
rather,  the  only  charge  of  the  Swedes,  and  the 
whole  regiment  were  made  prisonen  of  war. 

The  same  day  these  Frenchmen  begged  to  serve 
Charles  XII.,  and  they  were  accordingly  received 
into  his  service  by  a  singular  destiny,  which  re- 
served them  once  more  to  change  their  conqueror 
into  their  master. 

Though  the  Muscovites  begged  their  lives  on 
their  knees,  they  were  inhumanly  massacred, 
about  six  houn  after  the  combat,  to  revenge  the 
violences  offered  by  their  countrymen,  and  in 
order  that  the  Swedes  might  disengage  them- 
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selves  of  prisoners  whom  they  knew  not  how  to 
dis|K>ee  of. 

The  king  heard  of  this  new  victory  when  he 
returned  from  Lithuania  ;  hut  the  satisfaction  he 
received  from  it  was  disturbed  by  a  small  deme 
of  jealousy.  He  could  not  help  sa}'ing,  <*  This  is 
the  last  time  that  Renschild  shall  be  compared 
with  me." 

Augustus  now  saw  himself  without  resources  ; 
he  had  no  place  left  him  but  Cracow,  in  which  he 
was  shut  up  with  two  regiments  of  Muscovites, 
two  of  Saxons,  and  some  troops  of  the  army  of 
the  crown,  by  whom  he  was  even  afraid  of  being 
delivered  up  to  the  conqueror  ;  but  his  ruin  was 
complete,  when  he  learned  that  Charles  XII.  had 
at  length  entered  Saxony,  on  the  Ist  of  September, 
1706. 

He  had  marched  through  Silesia  even  without 
deigning  to  inform  the  court  of  Vienna.  Ger> 
many,  of  course,  was  alarmed  ;  the  diet  of  Ratis- 
bon,  which  represents  the  empire,  but  ^oee  re- 
solutions are  often  ineffectual  in  proportion  to 
their  solemnity,  declared  the  king  of  Sweden  an 
enemy  to  Uie  empire  if  he  passed  the  Oder  with 
his  army  ;  this  circumstance  determined  him  to 
march  the  sooner  into  Germany. 

At  his  approach  the  villages  were  deserteiL  and 
the  inhabitants  fled  on  every  side.  Charles  be- 
haved here  as  he  did  at  Copenhagen  ;  he  caused 
it  everywhere  to  be  published,  that  he  was  only 
come  to  give  them  peace,  and  that  all  those  who 
would  return  home,  and  pay  the  contributions  he 
demanded,  should  be  treated  as  his  proper  sub- 
jects, but  that  the  rest  should  be  pursued  without 
quarter.  This  declaration,  from  a  prince  who 
was  never  known  to  break  his  word,  made  those 
return  in  crowds  who  had  before  fled  from  fear. 
He  pitched  his  camp  at  Altranstad,  near  the  plain 
of  Lutzen,  a  field  famous  for  the  victory  and  death 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  went  to  see  the  place 
where  that  great  man  was  killed.  When  they 
had  conducted  him  to  the  spot,  **  I  have  endea- 
voured,** said  he,  **  to  live  like  him  ;  God  will, 
perhaps,  one  day,  grant  me  a  death  equally  glo- 
rious." 

He  sent  orders  from  the  camp  to  the  states  of 
Saxony  to  assemble,  and  transmit  to  him,  without 
delay,  the  registers  of  the  electoral  finances.  As 
soon  as  he  had  them  in  his  power,  and  was  in- 
formed justly  of  what  Saxony  was  able  to  furnish, 
he  taxed  it  at  six  hundred  and  twer'v-five  thou- 
sand rix-dollars  a  month.  Besides  this  contribu- 
tion, the  Saxons  were  obliged  to  furnish  every 
Swedish  soldier  with  two  pounds  of  meat,  two 
pounds  of  bread,  two  pots  of  beer,  and  four  sols  a 
day,  together  with  forage  for  tiieir  horses.  The 
contributions  thus  regulated,  the  king  established 
a  new  police,  to  protect  the  Saxons  from  the  inso- 
lence of  his  soldiers ;  he  ordered  that  in  every  town 
where  he  placed  garrisons  the  innkeepers  who 
quartered  them  mould  give  certificates  every 
month  of  their  conduct,  in  default  of  which  the 
soldier  was  not  to  have  his  pay.  Besides  this, 
inspectors  went  every  fifteen  days  from  house  to 
house,  to  inform  themselves  whether  the  Swedes 
had  committed  any  outrage ;  and  they  were  like- 
wise authorised  to  indemnify  the  innkeeper,  and 
punish  the  offender. 

The  severe  discipline  the  troops  of  Charies  XII. 
«rere  kept  under  is  well  known,  and  that  they 


never  piUaged  towns  taken  by  assanlt,  before  tbej 
received  permission  ;  that  tbev  even  then  plun- 
dered in  a  reguUr  manner,  and  left  off  at  the  first 
signal.  The  Swedes  boast,  to  this  day,  of  the  dis- 
cipline which  they  observed  in  Saxony,  while  the 
Saxons  complain  of  the  terrible  outrages  they 
committed  ;  contradictions  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  reconcile,  were  it  not  known  how  dif- 
ferently different  men  behold  the  same  object.  It 
was  scarcely  possible  but  that  the  conquerors 
would  sometimes  abuse  their  rights,  as  the  con- 
quered would  take  the  slightest  injuries  for  the 
most  enormous  outrages.  One  day  as  the  king 
was  riding  near  Leipsic,  a  Saxon  peasant  came 
and  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  entreating  him  to 
do  him  justice  on  a  grenadier,  who  had  just  taken 
from  him  wliat  H*as  designed  for  his  faniily's  din- 
ner. The  king  immediately  caused  the  soldier  to 
be  brought  to  him  ;  *<  Is  it  true,'*  said  he,  with  a 
stem  countenance,  "  that  you  have  robbed  this 
man  I "  <«  Sire,"  said  the  soldier,  "  1  hare  not 
done  him  so  much  injury  as  you  have  done  his 
master  ;  you  have  taken  from  him  a  kingdom,  I 
have  taken  from  this  fellow  nothing  but  atarkcT.** 
The  king  gave  the  peasant  ten  ducats,  with  ma 
own  hand,  and  pardoned  the  soldier  for  the  wit 
and  boldness  of  his  reply,  saying  to  him,  ^  Re- 
member, friend,  that  if  I  have  taken  a  kinsdom 
from  Augustus,  I  have  kept  nothins  to  myadf." 

The  great  fair  of  Leipsic  was  held  as  usoal ;  the 
mercluuits  were  in  perfect  security ;  they  nerer 
saw  one  Swedish  soldier  in  the  fair ;  one  would 
have  said,  that  the  army  of  the  king  of  Sweden 
was  in  Saxony  only  to  preserve  the  safety  of  the 
country.  He  commanded  throughout  the  electo- 
rate with  a  power  as  absolute,  and  a  tranqtiillily 
as  profound,  as  he  did  in  Stockholm. 

King  Augustus,  wandering  in  Poland,  depriTcd 
at  once  of  his  kingdom  and  electorate,  at  last  wrote 
a  letter  with  his  own  hand  to  Charles  XII.  beg- 
ging him  to  grant  a  peace.  He  secretly  ^larged 
the  Baron  d*lmhoff,  m  conjunction  with  M.  Flng- 
stein,  referendary  of  the  privy  couneil,  to  cany 
this  letter ;  and  gave  them  both  full  powers,  and 
a  blank  signed  ;  **  Gro,"  said  he  to  them,  **  endea- 
vour to  obtain  for  me  reasonable  and  ChriaHan 
conditions.*'  He  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
concealing  Uieee  overtures,  and  to  decline  the 
open  mediation  of  any  prince  ;  for,  being  then  in 
Poland  at  the  mercy  of  the  Muscovites,  he  had 
reason  to  fear  that  (Jangerous  ally,  whom  he  was 
now  going  to  abandon,  would  take  vengeance  on 
him  for  his  submission  to  the  conqueror.  His  two 
plenipotentiaries  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Charies 
All.  in  the  night,  and  had  a  private  audience. 
The  king,  having  read  the  letter,  told  them  they 
should  have  his  answer  immediately ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, retiring  to  his  closet,  he  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : — 

**  I  consent  to  give  peace  on  the  following  con- 
ditions, in  which  it  must  not  be  expected  thai  I 
ever  will  make  the  least  alteration. 

I.  ^  That  Augustus  renounce  for  ever  the  crown 
of  Poland ;  that  he  acknowledge  Stanislaoa  as  law- 
ful king  ;  and  that  he  promise  never  to  think  of 
remounting  the  throne,  not  even  after  the  death 
of  Stanislaus. 

II.  *<  That  he  cancel  all  other  treaties,  pattica- 
larly  thoae  he  has  made  with  the  Mnsoovitea. 
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III.  ^That  he  hoDoumbly  send  back  to  my 
camp  the  prineee  Sobicsky,  with  the  other  prisou- 
en  whom  he  has  taken. 

IV.  <*  That  he  deliver  up  all  the  deserters  who 
liave  entered  into  his  service,  particularly  John 
Patknl ;  and  that  he  stop  all  proceedings  against 
such  as  have  deserted  from  his  service  and  entered 
into  mine." 

This  written  answer  he  «;ave  to  count  Piper, 
with  orders  to  negotiate  the  particulars  with  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Augustus.  These  gentlemen 
were  shocked  at  the  severity  of  the  proposals,  and 
used  all  the  little  arts  that  men  without  power  can 
employ,  to  mitigate,  if  possible,  the  rigour  of  the 
king.  They  had  several  conferences  with  count 
Piper ;  bat  that  minister  answered  all  their  argu- 
ments with  this  short  reply ;  **  Such  is  the  will  of 
the  kins,  my  master,  and  he  never  clianges  his 
resolution." 

While  these  negotiations  were  carrying  on  pri- 
vately in  Saxony,  fortune  seemed  to  put  Augustus 
io  a  condition  to  obtain  more  honourable  teiins, 
and  to  treat  with  his  conqueror  on  a  more  equal 
footing. 

Prince  MenzikofT,  generalissimo  of  the  Musco- 
vite, entered  Poland  with  a  body  of  thirty  thousaud 
men,  at  a  time  when  Augustus  not  only  did  not 
desire  their  assistance,  but  even  dreaded  it.  lie 
bad  only  with  him  some  Polish  and  Saxon  troops, 
making  in  all  about  six  thousand  men.  With  so 
■mall  a  body  of  troops,  surrounded  by  the  army 
of  prince  Mensikoff,  he  had  ever^-thing  to  fear  in 
esse  the  negotiation  should  be  discovered.  He 
saw  himself  at  once  dethroned  by  his  enemy,  and 
in  danger  of  being  taken  prisoner  by  his  ally.  In 
this  debeate  crisis,  one  of  the  Swedish  generals, 
named  Meyerfield,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
men,  appeared  at  Calish,  near  the  palatinate  of 
Posnania.  Prince  Menzikoff  pressed  Augustus 
to  give  them  battle  ;  who,  being  greatly  embar- 
rassed,  delayed  the  engagement  under  various 
pretexts  ;  for  though  the  enemy  had  but  one-third 
of  his  number,  there  were  four  thousand  Swedes 
io  Meyerfield's  army,  and  that  alone  was  sufficient 
to  render  the  event  doubtful.  To  attack  the  Swedes 
during  the  negotiation  and  to  lose  the  battle  was, 
in  effect,  to  deepen  the  abyss  in  which  he  was  al- 
ready plunged.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  send  a 
trusty  servant  to  the  Swedish  general,  to  give  him 
some  distant  hints  of  the  peace  expected,  and 
advised  him  to  retreat.  But  his  advice  produced 
an  effect  contrary  to  what  he  expected.  General 
Meyerfield  thought  they  were  laying  a  snare  to 
intimidate  him ;  and  for  that  reason  resolved  to 
hazard  the  battle. 

The  Russians  now,  for  the  first  time,  conquered 
the  Swedes  in  a  pitched  battle.  This  victory, 
which  Augustus  gained  almost  against  his  will, 
was  entire  and  complete.  In  the  midst  of  his  bad 
fortune,  he  entered  triumphant  into  Warsaw,  for- 
merly his  flourishing  capital,  but  then  a  disman- 
tled and  ruined  town,  leady  to  receive  any  con- 
queror, and  to  acknowledge  the  strongest  for  king. 
He  was  tempted  to  seize  upon  this  moment  of 
prosperity  to  march  with  the  Muscovite  army  to 
artack  the  king  of  Sweden  in  Saxony.  But  when 
he  reflected  that  Charles  XII.  was  at  the  head  of 
an  army  hitherto  invincible  ;  that  the  Russians 
Would  abandon  him  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the 


treaty  he  had  begun  ;  that  his  Saxon  dominions, 
already  drained  of  men  and  money,  would  be 
equally  ravaged  by  the  Swedes  and  Muscovites  ; 
that  the  empire,  engaged  in  a  war  with  France, 
could  afford  him  no  assistance  ;  and  that,  in  the 
end,  he  should  be  left  without  dominions,  money, 
or  friends  ;  he  thought  it  most  advisable  to  com. 
ply  with  the  terms  the  king  of  Sweden  should 
impose.  Theeo  became  still  more  severe,  when 
Charles  heard  that  Augustus  had  attacked  his 
troops  during  the  negotiation.  His  resentment, 
and  the  pleasure  of  reducing  an  enemy  still  lower, 
who  had  just  vanquished  hb  forces,  made  him  in- 
flexible upon  ail  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  Thus 
the  victory  of  Augustus  served  only  to  render  his 
situation  the  more  miserable ;  a  circumstance 
which,  perhaps,  never  happened  to  any  one  but 
himself. 

He  had  just  caused  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  at 
Warsaw,  when  Fingstein,  one  of  his  plenipoten- 
tiaries, arrived  from  Saxony  with  the  treaty  of 
peace  which  deprived  him  of  his  crown.  Auens- 
tus  hesitated  for  a  while,  but  at  length  signed  it, 
and  set  out  for  Saxony,  vainly  hoping  that  his 
presence  would  soften  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
tliat  his  enemy  would  perhaps  remember  the  an- 
cient affiance  of  their  families,  and  the  affinity  of 
blood  that  ran  in  tlieir  veins. 

These  two  princes  met,  for  the  first  time,  with- 
out ceremony,  at  count  Piper's  quarters,  at  a 
place  called  Gutersdorff.  Charles  was,  as  usual, 
in  his  jack -boots,  with  a  piece  of  bUck  taffety  tied 
round  his  nock  instead  of  a  cravat ;  his  clothes  of 
coarse  blue  cloth,  with  gilt  copper  buttons.  He 
had  a  long  sword  by  his  side,  which  had  served 
him  in  the  battle  of  Narva,  and  on  the  pommel  of 
which  he  frequently  leaned.  The  conversation 
turned  wholly  upon  these  iack-boots  ;  Charles  in- 
forming Augustus  that  he  had  not  laid  them  aside 
for  six  years,  except  when  he  went  to  bed.  These 
trifles  were  the  only  subject  of  discourse  between 
the  two  kings,  one  of  whom  had  just  deprived  Uie 
other  of  his  crown  !  Augustus  especially  spoke 
with  an  air  of  complaisance  and  satisfaction,  which 
princes  and  men  accustomed  to  Uie  management 
of  great  affairs  know  how  to  assume  amidst  the 
most  cruel  mortifications.  The  two  kings  dined 
together  twice.  Charles  always  affected  to  give 
Augustus  the  right  hand  ;  but  far  from  mitigating 
the  rigour  of  his  demands,  he  only  increased  their 
severity.  It  was,  doubtless,  a  very  mortifying 
thing  for  a  sovereign  to  be  forced  to  deliver  up  a 
general  officer,  and  public  minister.  It  was  still 
a  greater  debasement  to  be  obliged  to  send  the 
jewels  and  archives  of  the  crown  to  his  successor, 
Stanislaus.  But  that  which  rendered  his  de)n*a- 
dation  complete,  was  his  being  at  last  compelled 
to  congratulate  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
very  man  who  was  going  to  usurp  his  place. 
Charles  required  Augustus  to  write  a  letter  to 
Stanislaus.  The  dethroned  king  endeavoured  to 
evade  the  demand  ;  but  CharlcH  insisted  upon  his 
writing  the  letter,  and  he  was  obliged  to  comply. 
Here  follows  an  exact  transcript  of  it,  which  I 
have  seen.  It  is  faithfully  copied  from  the  original, 
which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  king  Stanislaus. 

^  Sir  and  Brother, 
"We  little  imagined  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  a  liteAury  correspondence  with 
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vour  majesty  ;  neverthelefls,  in  order  to  oblige 
his  majesty  of  Sweden,  and  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
of  ovr  being  unwilling  to  gratify  his  desii-e,  we 
hereby  congratulate  you  on  your  accession  to  the 
throne  ;  and  wish  you  may  find  in  your  native 
country  more  faithful  subjects  than  we  have  left 
there.  All  the  world  will  do  us  the  justice  to 
believe,  that  we  have  received  nothing  but  the 
most  unirrateful  returns  for  our  good  offices,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  our  subjects  seemed  to 
have  no  other  aim  than  to  hasten  our  ruiir.  Wish- 
ing that  you  may  never  be  exposed  to  the  like  mis- 
fortunes, we  commit  you  to  the  protection  of 
God. 

"  Your  brother  and  neighbour, 
Dresden,  AprU  8,  1 707.        AUGUSTUS,  King.*' 

Augustus  was  obliged  to  give  orders  to  all  his 
magistrates  no  longer  to  style  him  king  of  Poland, 
and  to  erase  this  title,  which  he  now  renounced, 
from  the  public  prayers.  He  was  less  averse  to 
the  release  of  the  Sobieskies  ;  these  princes,  upon . 
quitting  their  prison,  refused  to  see  him  ;  but  the 
sacrifice  of  Patkul  was  the  severest  of  all.  The 
czar  of  Muscovy,  on  the  one  hand,  loudly  de- 
manded him  back  as  his  ambassador  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  king  of  Sweden,  with  dreadful  menaces 
in  case  of  refusal,  insisted  that  he  should  d[)e  de- 
livered up  to  him.  Patkul  was  then  confined  in 
the  castle  of  Konigstein,  in  Saxony.  Augustus 
thought  he  might  easily  gratify  Charles  XII.  and 
save  his  own  honour.  He  sent  his  guards  to  deliver 
this  unhappy  man  to  the  Swedish  troops  ;  but  he 
previously  despatched  a  secret  order  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Konigstein  to  let  his  prisoner  escape.  The 
bad  fortune  of  Patkul  defeated  the  efforts  made 
use  of  to  save  him.  The  governor,  knowing  that 
Patkul  was  very  rich,  had  a  mind  to  make  him 
purchase  his  liberty.  The  prisoner,  still  relying 
on  the  law  of  nations,  and  informed  of  the  inten- 
tions of  Augustus,  refused  to  pay  for  that  which 
he  thought  he  had  a  title  to  obtain  for  nothing. 
The  guards  who  were  commissioned  to  seize  the 
prisoner  arrived  during  this  interval,  and  imme- 
diately delivered  him  to  four  Swedish  captains, 
who  carried  him  forthwith  to  the  head  quarters 
at  Altranstad,  where  he  remained  for  three 
months,  fastened  to  a  stake,  with  a  heavy  iron 
chain  ;  from  whence  he  was  conducted  to  Casi- 
mir. 

Charles,  forgetting  that  Patkul  was  the  czar's 
ambassador,  and  considering  him  only  as  his  own 
subject,  ordered  a  council  of  war  to  proceed  against 
him  with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  was  condemned 
to  be  broken  alive  on  the  wheel  and  then  quar- 
tered. A  chaplain  came  to  inform  him  of  the 
fatal  sentence,  without  acquainting  him  with  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  executed.  Patkul, 
who  had  braved  death  in  so  many  battles,  finding 
himself  alone  with  a  priest,  and  his  courage  being 
no  longer  supported  by  pride  or  passion,  the 
sources  of  human  intrepidity,  poured  a  flood  of 
tears  into  the  chaplain's  bosom.  He  was  betrothed 
to  a  Saxon  lady,  a  woman  of  birth,  of  merit,  and 
of  beauty,  and  whom  he  expected  to  have  married 
about  the  time  that  he  found  himself  condemned 
to  die.  He  entreated  the  chaplain  to  wait  upon 
her,  to  give  her  all  the  consolation  in  his  power, 
and  to  assure  her  that  he  died  full  of  the  most 
tender  affection  for  his  incomparable  mistrea. 


When  he  was  brought  to  the  place  of  punishment, 
and  beheld  the  wheel  and  stakes,  prepared  for  his 
execution,  he  fell  into  convulsions,  and  threw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  minister,  who  embrmoed 
him,  covered  him  with  his  cloak,  and  wept  over 
him.  A  Swedish  officer  then  read  aload  a  paper 
to  the  following  effect : — 

**  This  is  to  give  notice  !  That  it  is  the  express 
order  of  his  majesty,  our  most  merciful  lord,  that 
this  man,  who  is  a  traitor  to  hb  eoon^,  be  broke 
upon  the  wheel  and  quartered,  in  order  to  atone 
for  1  lis  crimes,  and  to  be  an  example  to  others  ; 
that  ever}'  one  may  beware  of  treason,  and  faith- 
fully serve  his  king.'*  At  the  words  **  our  most 
merciful  lord,"  Patkul  cried  out,  **  What  mercy !  *' 
and  at  those  of  <<  traitor  to  his  oountry,**— «  Ahw !  ** 
said  he,  ^  I  have  served  it  but  too  weU  !*'  He 
received  sixteen  blows,  and  suffered  the  most 
excruciating  tortures  that  can  be  imagined.  Thus 
died  the  unfortunate  John  Reinold  Patkul,  am- 
bassador and  general  of  the  emperor  of  Ruaaia*. 

Those  who  looked  upon  him  only  as  a  rebel, 
said  Uiat  he  deserved  death  ;  but  thoee  who  con- 
sidered him  as  a  Livonian,  bom  in  a  proTinee 
that  had  privileges  to  defend,  and  remembered 
that  he  had  been  banished  from  Livonia,  for  no 
other  resAon  than  his  having  defended  those  pri- 
vileges, called  him  a  martyr  to  the  liberty  of  hia 
countxpr.  It  was  on  all  hands  agreed,  however, 
that  the  title  of  ambassador  to  the  czar  ought 
to  have  rendered  his  person  sacred.  The  king  of 
Sweden  alone,  educated  in  the  principles  of  arbi- 
trary power,  thought  that  he  had  <mly  performed 
an  act  of  justice,  while  all  Europe  conderaned  his 
cruelty. 

The  mangled  limbs  of  Patkul  remained  exposed 
upon  gibbets  till  1713,  when  Angnstus,  having 
regained  his  throne,  caused  these  testimonies  H 
the  necessity  to  which  he  had  been  reduced  at 
Altranstad  to  be  gathered  together.  They  were 
brought  to  Warsaw  in  a  box,  and  delivored  to 
him,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  envoy.  The 
king  of  Poland,  showing  the  box  to  this  minister, 
onlv  said,  «  These  are  the  lunbs  of  Patknl !" 
without  adding  anything  either  to  blame  his  con- 
duct or  bewail  his  memory,  and  without  any  one 
daring  to  speak  on  so  delicate  and  monmfbla 
subject 

About  this  time  a  Livonian,  named  Paikel,  an 
officer  in  the  Saxon  troops,  who  had  been  taken 

Erisoner  in  the  field,  was  condenmed  at  Stock- 
olm,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  ;  but  his  sentence 
was  only  to  lose  his  head.  This  differeooe  of 
puiiiHiinients,  in  the  same  case,  made  it  but  too 
plain  that  Charles  in  putting  Patkul  to  sndi  a 
cruel  death,  was  more  anxious  to  avenge  himself 
than  to  punish  the  criminal.     Be  that  as  it  may, 

*  The  chaplain  who  «ttend«d  thlsiuihi4>py  man  has  Ml 
a  most  appalling  account  of  hia  exeeation,  or  rather  oiiir- 
der.  The  execuiion«r,  either  Armn  unakflfoliMMor  te  par- 
■luuice  of  orders  to  execute  the  emtenee  in  **  the  moM 
rigorous  manner,**  (which  wera  given,  aooardlnf  to  the 
chaplain's  account,)  after  the  infliction  of  eiztcen  blows 
upon  the  various  limlw,  failed  to  destroy  him  by  the  emtp 
de  graett  ss  it  was  called ;  a  blow  upon  the  oheet,  which 
dealt  with  vigour  was  always  ISataL  This  Mow,  although 
repeated,  was  inefTectual,  and  the  wretdied  svflhrsr  arts- 
ally  dragged  his  mangled  frame,  oo  all-foan^  tt>  the  hlodc, 
begging  in  piteous  accents  that  his  tortures  inig^t  be  ended  | 
by  decapitation.  The  diaplain'S  aooouat  nu^r  he  fraud 
in  the  fifth  volume  ofSomen'k  Traota^-Ko. 
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l^ukel,  after  his  condemnmtion,  proposed  to  the 
•Boate  to  impart  to  the  king  Uie  secret  of  making 

SAdf  on  condition  that  he  should  obtain  his  pardon, 
e  made  the  experiment  in  prison  in  presence  of 
colonel  Hamilton  and  the  magistrates  of  the  town ; 
and  whether  he  actually  discovered  some  useful 
secret,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  the  art  of  de- 
cnviog  with  ability,  they  carried  the  gold  which 
waa  found  in  the  crucible  to  the  mint  at  Stockholm, 
and  gave  the  senate  such  a  full,  and  seemingly, 
■neh  an  important  account  of  the  matter,  that  the 
qneen-dowager,  Charles's  grandmother,  ordered 
im  execution  to  be  suspended  till  the  king  should 
be  informed  of  this  uncommon  affair,  and  send  his 
orders  accordingly. . 

The  king  made  answer,  **  That  as  he  had  refused 
the  pardon  of  the  criminal  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  he  never  would  grant  to  interest  what  he 
had  denied  to  friendship."  This  inflexibility  had 
somethisff  in  it  very  heroical  in  a  prince,  espe- 
oally  as  he  thought  the  secret  practicable.  Au- 
gustus, upon  hearing  this  story,  said,  *<  I  am  not 
■orpriaeci  at  the  king  of  Sweden's  indiflTerenoe 
about  the  philosopher  s  stone  :  he  has  found  it  in 
Saxony." 

When  the  czar  was  informed  of  the  strange 
peace  which  Augustus  had,  notwithstanding  their 
tSormer  treaties,  concluded  at  Altranstad  ;  and 
that  Patkul,  his  ambassador  plenipotentiary,  was 
delivered  up  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  in  contempt 
of  tile  laws  of  nations,  he  loudly  complained  of 
these  indignities  to  tlie  several  courts  of  Europe. 
He  wrote  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  to  the 
ooeen  of  England,  and  to  the  States  General  of 
toe  United  Provinces.  He  gave  the  terms  of 
eowazdioe  and  treachery  to  the  sad  necessity  to 
which  Augustus  had  been  obliged  to  submit.  He 
ooDJured  all  these  powers  to  interpose  their  me- 
diation to  procure  the  restoration  of  his  ambas- 
sador, and  to  prevent  the  affront,  which,  in  his 
person,  was  going  to  be  offered  to  crowned  heads. 
He  conjured  them,  by  the  motives  of  honour,  not 
to  debaise  themselves  so  far  as  to  become  guaran- 
tees of  the  treaty  of  Altranstad  ;  a  concession 
which  Charles  XII.  meant  to  extort  from  them 
by  his  threatening  and  imperious  behaviour. 
Aese  letters  had  no  other  effect  than  to  set  the 
power  of  the  king  of  Sweden  in  a  stronger  light. 
The  emperor,  England,  and  Holland,  were  then 
CDgsged  in  a  ruinous  war  with  France,  and  judged 
it  a  very  unseasonable  juncture  to  exasperate 
CSiaries  All.,  by  refusing  the  vain  ceremony  of 
being  guarantees  to  a  treaty.  With  regard  to  the 
tmhamyy  Patkul,  there  was  not  a  single  power 
that  mterpoeed  its  good  ofKces  in  his  behalf ;  from 
whence  it  appears,  what  little  confidence  a  sub- 
ject ought  to  put  in  princes,  and  how  much  all  the 
iDooarois  in  Europe,  at  Uiat  time,  stood  in  awe  of 
the  king  of  Sweden. 

It  was  proposed  in  the  councO  of  the  czar  to 
retaliate  tnis  cruelty  on  the  Swedish  officers,  who 
were  prisoners  at  Moscow  ;  but  the  czar  would 
not  consent  to  a  barbarity  which  would  have  been 
attended  with  &tal  consequences,  as  there  were 
more  Muscovites  prisoners  in  Sweden  than  Swedes 
in  Muscovy. 

He  studied  a  more  advantageous  revenge. 
The  main  body  of  the  enemy's  army  lay  inactive 
in  Saxony.  Lewenhaupt,  general  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  who  was  left  in  Poland  with  about  twenty 


thousand  men,  was  not  able  to  guard  the  passes 
into  a  country  without  forts  and  full  of  factions. 
Stanislaus  was  in  the  camp  of  Charles.  The  em- 
peror of  Muscovy  seized  this  opportunity,  and  re- 
entered Poland  with  above  sixty  thousand  men. 
These  he  divided  into  several  bodies,  and  marched 
with  a  flying  camp  to  Leopold,  where  there  was 
no  Swedish  garrison.  All  the  towns  of  Poland 
yielded  to  any  one  that  appeared  before  their 
gates  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  caused  an  as- 
sembly to  be  convoked  at  Leopold,  of  much  the 
same  nature  with  that  which  had  dethroned  Au- 
gustus at  Warsaw. 

Poland  had  at  that  time  two  primates,  as  well 
as  two  kings ;  the  one  nominated  by  Augustus, 
the  other  by  Stanislaus.  The  primate,  nominated 
by  Augustus,  summoned  the  assembly  of  Leopold, 
to  which  they,  whom  that  prince  had  abandoned 
by  the  peace  of  Altranstad,  and  such  as  wore 
brought  over  by  the  money  of  the  czar,  imme- 
diately repaired.  Here  it  was  proposed  to  elect 
a  new  sovereign  ;  so  that  Poland  was  upon  the 
point  of  having  three  kings  at  once,  without  being 
able  to  say  which  was  the  real  one. 

During  the  conferences  at  Leopold  the  czar, 
whose  interest  was  closely  connected  with  that 
of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  on  account  of  the 
common  dread  which  they  entertained  of  the 
power  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  secretly  obtained 
from  him  a  number  of  German  officers,  who,  daily 
luriving,  increased  his  strength  in  a  considerable 
degree,  by  bringing  with  them  discipline  and  ex- 
perience. These  he  engaged  in  his  service,  by 
several  instances  of  liberality  ;  and,  the  more  to 
encourage  his  own  troops,  he  gave  his  picture,  set 
with  diamonds,  to  all  the  general  officers  and 
colonels  who  had  fought  at  Uie  battle  of  Kalish  : 
the  subaltern  officers  had  medals  of  gold,  and 
every  private  soldier  a  medal  of  silver.  These 
monuments  of  the  victory  of  Kalish  were  all  struck 
in  the  new  city  of  Petersburg ;  where  the  im- 
provement of  the  arts  kept  pace  with  the  desire 
of  glory  and  spirit  of  emulation  which  the  czar 
had  instilled  into  his  troops. 

The  confusion,  the  multiplicity  of  factions,  and 
the  continual  ravages  prevailing  in  Poland, 
hindered  the  diet  of  Leopold  from  coming  to  any 
resolution.  The  czar,  Uierefore,  transferred  it 
to  Lublin  ;  but  the  change  of  place  did  not  lessen 
the  disorder  and  perplexity  in  which  the  whole 
nation  was  involved.  The  assembly  contented 
itself  with  neither  acknowledgring  Augustus,  who 
had  abdicated  the  throne,  nor  Stanislaus,  who  had 
been  elected  against  their  will ;  but  they  were 
neither  sufficiently  united,  nor  had  resolution 
enough  to  nominate  another  king.  During  theae 
fruitless  deliberations,  the  party  of  the  princes 
Sapieha,  that  of  Oginsky,  tliose  who  secretly  ad- 
hered to  Augustus,  and  the  new  subjects  of  Sta- 
nislaus, all  made  war  upon  one  another,  plundered 
each  other's  estates,  and  completed  the  ruin  of 
their  country.  The  Swedish  troops,  commanded 
by  Lewenhaupt,  one  part  of  which  lay  in  Livonia^ 
anotlier  in  Lithuania,  and  a  third  in  Poland,  were 
daily  in  pursuit  of  the  Russians,  and  set  fire  to 
everything  that  opposed  Stanislaus.  The  Rus- 
sians ruined  their  friends  and  foes  without  dis- 
tinction ;  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  towns 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  wandering  troops  of  Poles, 
deprived  of  all  their  substance,  and  detesting  alike 
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their  two  kiugs,  Charles  XII.  and  the  czar  of 
Muscovy. 

In  order  to  quiet  these  commotions,  and  to 
secure  the  peaceable  poesession  of  the  throne, 
StanisUus  set  out  from  Altranstad  on  the  I  oth  of 
July,  1707y  accompanied  by  general  Renschild, 
and  sixteen  Swedish  regiments,  and  furnished 
with  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  was  acknow- 
ledged wherever  he  came.  The  discipline  of  his 
troops,  which  made  the  barbarity  of  the  Musco- 
vites to  be  more  sensibly  felt,  conciliated  the 
affections  of  the  people.  His  extreme  affability, 
in  proportion  as  it  was  better  known,  reconciled 
to  him  almost  all  the  different  factions  ;  and  his 
money  procured  to  him  the  greatest  part  of  the 
army  of  the  crown.  The  czar,  apprehensive  of 
wanting  provisions  in  a  country  which  his  troops 
had  laid  waste,  retired  into  Lithuania,  where  he 
had  fixed  the  general  rendezvous  of  his  army,  and 
where  he  resolved  to  establish  magazines.  This 
retreat  left  Stanislaus  the  undisturbed  sovereign 
of  almost  all  Poland. 

The  only  person  who  gave  him  any  uneasiness, 
was  count  Siniausky,  grand  general  of  tlip  crown, 
having  been  nominated  by  Augustus.  This  man, 
possessed  of  no  contemptible  talents,  and  who  en- 
tertained the  most  ambitious  views,  was  at  the 
head  of  a  third  party.  He  neither  acknowledged 
Augustus  nor  Stanislaus  ;  and,  after  having  used 
his  utmost  efforts  in  order  to  procure  his  own  elec- 
tion, contented  himself  with  being  the  head  of  a 
party,  since  he  could  not  be  king.  The  troops 
of  the  crown,  which  continued  under  his  com- 
mand, had  no  other  pay  but  the  liberty  of  pillag- 
ing their  own  country  with  impunity  ;  and  all 
those  who  had  either  suffered  or  were  apprehensive 
of  suffering  from  the  rapacity  of  these  freebooters, 
soon  submitted  to  Stanislaus,  whose  power  was 
increasing  every  day. 

The  king  of  Sweden  was  then  in  his  camp  at 
Altranstad,  receiving  ambassadors  from  almost  all 
the  princes  in  Christendom  ;  some  entreating  him 
to  quit  the  empire,  others  desiring  him  to  turn  his 
arms  against  the  emperor ;  and  it  was  then  the 
general  report,  that  he  intended  to  join  with 
France  in  humbling  the  house  of  Austria.  Among 
these  ambassadors  came  the  famous  John,  duke 
of  Marlborough,  on  the  part  of  Anne,  queen  of 
Great  Britain.  This  man,  who  never  besieged  a 
town  which  he  did  not  take,  nor  fought  a  battle 
which  he  did  not  gain,  was  at  St.  James's  a  perfect 
courtier,  in  parliament  the  head  of  a  party,  and  in 
foreign  countries  the  most  able  negotiator  of  his 
time.  He  has  done  Franco  as  much  mischief  by 
his  politics  as  by  his  arms.  M.  Fagel,  secretary 
of  the  States-General,  a  man  of  the  greatest  merit, 
has  been  heard  to  say,  that  when  the  States-Grene- 
ral  had,  more  than  once,  resolved  to  oppose  the 
schemes  which  the  duke  was  about  to  lay  before 
them,  the  duke  came,  spoke  to  them  in  French,  a 
language  in  which  he  expressed  himself  but  very 
indifferently,  and  vet  he  brought  them  all  over  to 
his  opinion.  Of  the  truth  of  this  story  lord 
BoHngbroke  assured  me. 

He  maintained  with  prince  Eugene,  the  com- 
panion of  his  victories,  and  Heinsius,  the  grand 
pensionary  of  Holland,  the  whole  weight  of  the 
war  which  the  allies  carried  on  against  France. 
He  knew  that  Charles  was  inceuMd  against  the 
empire  and  the  emperor ;  that  he  was  secretly  I 


solicited  by  the  French  ;  and,  that  if  this  con- 
queror should  espouse  the  cause  of  Louts  XIV. 
the  allies  must  be  entirely  ruined. 

Charles  indeed  had  given  his  word  in  1700,  that 
he  would  not  intermeddle  in  the  quarrel  between 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  allies ;  but  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough could  not  believe  that  any  prince  would 
be  so  great  a  slave  to  his  word  as  not  to  sacrifice 
it  to  his  grandeur  and  interest.  He  therefore  set 
out  from  the  Hague,  with  a  resolution  to  sound 
the  intentions  of  Uie  king  of  Sweden.  M.  Fabri- 
cius,  who  then  attended  Charies  XII.,  assured  me 
that  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  on  his  arrival,  ap. 
plied  secretly,  not  to  count  Piper,  the  prime  minis- 
ter, but  to  baron  de  Gortz,  who  now  began  with 
Piper  to  share  the  confidence  of  the  king.  He 
even  went  to  the  quarters  of  Charles  XII.  in  the 
coach  of  this  nobleman  ;  where  there  passed  some 
marks  of  coldness  between  the  duke  and  the  chan- 
cellor Piper :  by  whom,  however,  bong  afterwards 
presented,  together  with  Robinson,  the  English 
minister,  he  spoke  to  the  king  in  French.  He 
told  him,  *<  that  he  should  esteem  it  a  nngular 
happiness  to  have  an  opportunity  of  learning, 
under  his  command,  such  parts  of  the  art  of  war 
as  he  did  not  vet  understand."  To  this  polite 
compliment  the  king  made  no  return,  and  seemed 
to  forget  that  it  was  Marlborough  who  was  speak- 
ing to  him.  He  even  thought,  as  I  have  been  told, 
that  the  dress  of  this  gr«U  man  was  too  mu^ 
studied,  and  that  it  had  too  little  air  of  a  soldier. 
The  conversation  was  tedious  and  embarrassing  ; 
Charles  XII.  speaking  in  the  Swedish  tongue,  and 
Robinson  serving  as  an  interpreter.  MariboroQgh, 
who  was  never  m  haste  to  make  proposals,  and 
who  by  c  long  course  of  experience  had  learned 
the  art  of  divmg  into  the  real  characters  of  men, 
and  discovering  the  connexion  between  their  most 
secret  thoughts  and  their  actions,  gestures,  and 
discourse,  regarded  the  king  with  the  utmost  at- 
tention. When  he  spoke  to  him  of  war  in  general, 
he  thought  he  perceived  in  his  majesty  a  natural 
aversion  to  France,  and  remarked,  that  he  talked 
with  pleasure  of  the  conquests  of  the  allies.  He 
mentioned  the  czar  to  him,  and  observed  that  his 
eyes  always  kindled  at  the  name,  notwithstandinff 
the  calmness  of  the  conversation.  He  remarket^ 
besides,  a  map  of  Muscovy  lying  before  him  upon 
the  table.  He  wanted  no  more  to  convince  him  that 
the  real  design  and  sole  ambition  of  the  kins  of 
Sweden  was  to  dethrone  the  czar,  as  he  had  ckme 
the  king  of  Poland.  He  was  sensible  that  if  Charles 
remained  in  Saxony,  it  was  only  to  impose  some 
hard  conditions  on  the  emperor  of  Germany.  He 
knew  the  emperor  could  make  no  resistanoe,  and 
that  thusall  disputes  would  be  easily  accommodated. 
He  left  Charles  therefore  to  follow  the  bias  of  hta 
own  mind  ;  and,  satisfied  with  having  disoovered 
his  intentions,  made  him  no  proposals.  These  par- 
ticulars I  had  from  the  duchess  of  Blarlborough, 
his  widow,  who  is  still  living. 

As  few  negotiations  are  termhiated  withoot 
money,  and  as  ministers  are  sometimes  known  to 
sell  the  hatred  or  favour  of  their  masters,  it  was 
the  general  opinion  throughout  Europe,  that  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  would  not  have  SQooeedrd 
so  well  with  the  king  of  Sweden,  had  he  not  made 
a  handsome  present  to  count  Piper,  whose  memory 
sUH  labours  under  the  imputation.  For  my  own 
part,  after  having  traced  tais  tepori  to  its  souroe, 
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with  all  the  care  and  accuracy  of  which  I  am  mas- 
ter, I  found  that  Piper  received  a  amall  present 
from  the  emperor  by  the  hands  of  the  count  de 
Wratialaa,  with  the  consent  of  his  master,  but 
nothing  from  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  Certain 
it  ifly  Qiarles  was  so  firmlv  resolved  to  dethrone 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  that  he  asked  nobody's 
advice  on  that  subject,  nor  wanted  tlie  instigation 
of  eonnt  Piper  to  prompt  him  to  wreak  his  long- 
meditated  vengeanee  on  the  head  of  Peter  Alexio- 
wits. 

But  what  fully  jnatiftes  the  character  of  that 
minister  was,  the  honour  which,  long  after  this 
period,  was  paid  to  his  memory  by  Charles  XII., 
who,  havinff  heard  that  Piper  was  dead  in  Russia, 
caused  his  l>ody  to  be  transported  to  Stockholm, 
and  gave  him  a  magnificent  funeral,  at  his  own 
expense. 

The  king,  who  had  not,  hitherto,  experienced 
any  reverse  of  fortune,  nor  even  met  with  any  in- 
terruption in  his  victories,  thought  one  year  would 
be  soiBeient  for  dethroning  the  czar ;  after  which, 
he  imagined  he  might  return  and  set  himself  up  as 
the  arbiter  of  Europe.  But,  first  of  all,  he  resolved 
to  humble  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

Baron  de  Stralenheim,  the  Swedish  envoy  at 
Vienna,  had  quarrelled,  at  a  public  entertainment, 
with  tlw  count  de  Zobar,  chamberlain  of  the  em- 
peror. The  latter  havuig  refused  to  drink  the 
heahh  of  Charles  XII.  and  having  declared  that 
prinee  had  acted  ungenerously  towards  his  master, 
Stralenheim  gave  him  at  once  the  lie  and  a  box  on 
the  ear,  and,  besides  this  insult,  boldly  demanded 
rsparation  from  the  imperial  court  The  fear 
of  displeasing  the  king  of  Sweden  obliged  the  em- 
peror to  banish  his  subject,  whom  he  ought  rather 
to  have  avenged.  Charles  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  eondescension,  but  insisted  that  count  Zobar 
dKNild  be  delivered  up  to  him.  The  pride  of  the 
court  el  Vienna  was  forced  to  yield.  The  count 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  sent  him 
haefc,  after  having  detained  him  some  time  a  pri- 
soner at  Stettin.  He  also  demanded,  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nations,  tliat  they  should  deliver  up  to 
him  fifteen  hundred  unhappy  Muscovites,  who, 
having  escaped  the  fury  of  hu  arms,  had  fled  into 
the  imperial  territories.  The  emperor  was  obliged 
to  yidd  even  to  this  strange  demand  ;  and  had 
act  the  Rnssian  envov  at  Vienna  dexterously  given 
these  unhappy  wretches  an  opportunity  of  escapins 
by  diflferent  roads,  they  must  have  been  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

The  third,  and  last,  of  his  demands  was  the 
strongest  measure  of  all.  He  declared  himself  the 
protector  of  the  emperor's  proteetant  subjects  in 
Silesia,  a  province  belonging  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, not  to  the  Empire.  He  insisted  that  the  em- 
perorshould  grant  them  the  liberties  and  privileges 
whiefa  had  be«n  established  by  the  treaties  of  West- 
phalia, but  which  were  extinguished,  or  at  least 
chided,  by  those  of  Rvswick.  The  emperor,  who 
wanted  only  to  get  rid  of  such  a  dangerous  neigh- 
boor,  yielded  once  more,  and  granted  all  he  de- 
sived.  The  Lutherans  of  Silesia  had  above  a 
hundred  churches,  which  the  Catholics  were  obliged 
to  eede.to  them  by  this  treaty :  but  many  of  these 
concessions,  procured  for  them  by  the  king  of 
Sweden's  good  fortune,  they  were  afterwards 
deprived  of  when  that  prince  was  no  longer  in  a 
condition  to  impose  laws. 


The  emperor  who  made  these  forced  conces- 
sions, and  complied  in  everything  with  the  will  of 
Qiarles  XII.,  was  Joseph,  the  eldest  son  of  Leo- 
pold, and  brother  to  Charles  VI.,  who  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne.  The  pope's  inter-nuncio,  at  that 
time  residing  at  the  court  of  Joseph,  reproached 
him  in  very  severe  terms,alleging  that  it  was  amost 
scandalous  condescension  for  a  catholic  emperor, 
like  him,  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  his  own  reli- 
gion to  that  of  heretics.  <*  You  may  think  your- 
self very  fortunate,"  replied  the  emperor,  with  a 
smile,  *<  that  the  king  of  Sweden  did  not  propose 
to  moke  me  become  a  Lutheran  ;  for  if  he  had,  I 
do  not  know  what  I  should  have  done." 

The  count  de  Wratislau,  the  emperor^s  ambas- 
sador with  Charles  XII.,  brought  to  Leipsio  the 
treaty  in  favour  of  the  Silesians,  signed  with  his 
master's  hand  ;  upon  which  Charles  observed,  he 
was  the  emperor's  best  friend.  He  was  fSar  from 
being  pleased,  however,  that  the  court  of  Rome 
should  have  employed  all  its  arts  and  intrigues  in 
order  to  thwart  his  scheme.  He  treated  with  the 
utmoet  contempt  the  weakness  of  that  court,  which, 
having  one  half  of  Europe  for  its  irreconcileable 
enemy,  and  placing  no  confidence  in  the  other,  can 
only  support  its  credit  by  the  finesse  of  its  nego- 
tiations ;  nevertheless  he  resolved  upon  revense. 
He  told  the  count  de  Wratislau,  that  the  Swedss 
had  formerly  subdued  Rome,  and  had  not  degene- 
rated like  her.  He  sent  the  pope  word,  that  he 
would  one  day  re-demand  the  effects  which  queea 
Christina  had  left  at  Rome  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
how  far  this  young  conqueror  might  have  carried 
his  resentment  and  his  arms,  had  fortune  favoured 
his  designs.  At  that  time  nothing  appeared  im- 
possible to  him.  He  had  even  sent  several  officers, 
privately,  into  Asia  and  Egypt,  to  take  plans  of  the 
towns,  and  to  examine  into  the  strength  of  those 
countries.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  any  one  had  been 
able  to  overturn  the  empire  of  the  Turks  and  Per- 
sians, and  afterwards  to  pass  into  Italy,  it  had  been 
Charles  XII.  He  was  as  young  as  Alexander,  as 
brave,  as  enterprising,  more  indefatigable,  more 
robust,  and  more  virtuous :  the  Swedes  also  were 

Ewhaps  better  soldiers  than  the  Macedonians, 
ut  such  projects,  whidi  are  called  divine  when 
they  succeed,  are  regarded  only  as  chimerical  when 
they  fail  of  success. 

At  length,  having  removed  every  obstacle,  and 
accomplished  all  his  designs,  having  humbled  the 
emperor,  given  laws  in  uie  empire,  protected  the 
Lutheran  religion  in  the  midst  of  the  Catholics, 
dethroned  one  king,  and  crowned  another,  and 
rendered  himself  the  terror  of  all  the  princes 
around  him,  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  departure. 
The  pleasures  of  Sixony,  where  he  had  remained 
inactive  for  a  whole  year,  had  by  no  means 
abated  the  austerity  of  his  mode  of  living.  He 
rode  out  thrice  a  day,  rose  at  four  in  the  morning, 
dressed  himself  with  his  own  hands,  drank  no  wine, 
sat  at  table  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  exercised 
his  troops  every  day,  and  knew  no  other  pleasure 
but  that  of  making  Europe  tremble. 

The  Swedes  were  still  ignorant  whither  their 
king  uitended  to  lead  them.  It  was  only  supposed 
he  meant  to  go  to  Moscow.  A  few  days  before 
his  departure,  he  ordered  the  quarter-master- 
general  to  g^ve  him,  in  writing,  the  route  from 
Leipsic. — At  that  word  he  paused  a  moment ; 
and,  lest  tlie  quarter-master  sliould  discover  his 
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project,  he  added,  with  a  nnile,  *<  To  all  the  capital 
cities  of  Europe.  "The  quarter-master  brought  him 
a  list  of  all  these  routes,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
placed,  in  great  letters,  *<  Tlie  route  from  Leipsic 
to  Stockholm."  The  generality  of  Swedes  were 
extremely  desirous  of  returning  home ;  but  the 
king  was  far  from  intending  to  lead  them  back 
to  Sieir  native  country.  **  Mr.  Quarter-master," 
said  he,*<  I  plainly  see  whither  you  would  lead  me ; 
but  we  shall  not  return  to  Stockholm  so  soon/* 

The  army  was  already  on  its  nmrch,  and  was 
pasMng  by  Dresden,  when  Charles,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  always  riding,  as  usual,  two 
or  three  hundred  paces  before  his  guards,  suddenly 
vanished  from  their  sight.  Some  officers  advanced, 
at  full  gallop,  to  see  where  he  was  :  they  ran  to 
all  parts,  but  could  not  find  him.  In  a  moment 
the  alarm  was  spread  through  the  whole  army. 
The  troops  were  ordered  to  halt ;  the  generals  as- 
sembled together,  and  were  already  in  the  utmost 
consternation ;  when  at  length  they  learned  from 
a  Saxon,  who  was  passing  by,  what  was  become  of 
the  king. 

Having  approached  very  near  Dresden,  he  took 
it  into  his  head  to  pay  a  visit  to  Augustus.  He 
entered  the  town  on  horseback,  followed  by  three 
or  four  general  officers.  The  sentinels  at  the  gate 
•aked  them  their  names.  Cliarles  said  his  name 
was  Carl,  and  that  he  was  a  Draban  ;  and  all  the 
rest  took  fictitious  names.  Count  Fleming,  seeing 
them  pass  through  the  town,  had  only  time  to  run 
and  inform  his  master.  All  that  could  poesibly 
be  done  on  such  an  occasion  immediately  preaonted 
itself  to  the  mind  of  that  minister,  who  suggested 
it  to  Augustus.  But  Charles  enterod  the  chamber 
in  his  bw>t8,  before  Augustus  had  time  to  recover 
from  his  surprise.  Augustus  was  then  sick,  and 
in  his  night-gown  ;  but  dressed  himself  in  haste. 
Charles  breakfasted  with  him,  as  a  traveller  who 
comes  to  take  leave  of  his  friend  ;  and  then  ex- 

Eressed  his  desire  of  viewing  the  fortifications, 
during  the  short  time  he  was  engaged  in  walking 
round  them,  a  Livonian,  who  had  been  proscribed 
in  Sweden,  and  now  served  in  the  Saxon  army, 
imagining  that  he  could  never  find  a  more  favour- 
able opportunity  uf  obtaining  his  pardon,  entreated 
Augustus  to  ask  it  of  Charles ;  persuading  him- 
self that  his  majesty  would  not  refuse  so  small  a 
favour  to  a  prince  from  whom  he  had  taken  a 
crown,  and  in  whose  power  he  now  seemed  to 
be.  Augustus  readily  undertook  to  make  the 
request.  He  was  then  at  some  distance  from  the 
king,  and  was  conversing  with  Herd,  a  Swedish 
general.  ^  I  believe,"  said  he,  smiling,  **  your 
master  will  not  refuse  me."  **  You  do  not  know 
him,"  replied  General  Hord  ;  **  he  is  more  likely 
to  refuse  you  here  than  anvwhere  else."  Augustus, 
however,  was  not  dissuaded  from  preferring  the 
petition,  in  very  pressing  terms  ;  and  Charles  re- 
fused it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  request.  After  having  passed  some 
hours  in  this  strange  visit,  he  embraced  Augustus 
and  departed.  Upon  rejoining  his  army,  he  found 
all  his  generals  still  in  consternation.  They  told 
him  they  had  determined  to  besiege  Dresden  if 
his  majesty  had  been  detained  prisoner.  **  Right,** 
said  the  king  ;  **  but  they  durst  not."  Next  day, 
upon  hearing  the  news  that  Augustus  held  an  ex- 
traordinary council  at  Dresden,  **  You  will  find," 
daid  Baron  Stralenlieim,  **ihey  are  deliberating 


upon  what  they  should  have  done  yeatcrdav."  A 
few  days  after,  Rensehild  coming  to  wait  upon 
the  kin^,  expressed  his  surprise  at  this  nnaccoimt- 
able  visit  to  Augustus.  **  I  confided,"  said  Charles, 
**  in  my  good  fortune  ;  bat  I  have  seen  the  moment 
that  might  not  have  been  so  foitunate  for  me. 
Fleming  had  no  mind  that  I  should  leave  Dresdeo 


so  soon. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Charlei  leavM  Saxony. — Ooe«  In  purrait  of  the  Ckar.-* 
Pmetrates  into  the  Ukmioe.— Hit  Defaafa.— In  wotmdsd. 
~The  Battle  of  Paltowa. — Oonwqncncea  of  that  battleu — 
Charlea  is  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Tiirke7.x.How  received 
in  Beeaarabia. 


Charles,  at  length,  took  leave  of  Saxon v  in 
September  1 707,  at  the  head  of  forty-three  thou- 
sand men,  formerly  covered  with  sted,  but  now 
glittering  with  gold  and  silver,  and  enrielied  by 
the  spoils  of  Poland  and  Saxony  ;  every  soMUer 
carrying  with  him  fifty  crowns  in  ready  money. 
The  regiments  were  not  only  complete,  but  every 
company  had  several  supernumeraries,  who  wmitad 
for  vacancies.  Besides  this  army,  count  Lewen- 
haupt,  one  of  his  best  generals,  waited  for  him  in 
Poland,  with  twenty  thousand  men.  He  had  ako 
another  army,  of  fifteen  thousand,  in  Finland; 
and  fresh  recruits  were  coming  to  1:^  from  Swe- 
den. With  all  theee  forces,  it  was  not  donbted 
but  that  he  would  dethrone  the  csar. 

The  emperor  of  Rosaia  was,  at  that  tame,  in 
Lithuania,  endeavouring  to  reanimate  the  pmriy 
which  Augustus  appeared  to  have  forsaken.  H» 
troops,  divided  into  several  bodies,  fled  on  all 
sides,  at  the  first  news  of  the  king  of  Sweden^ 
approach.  He  had,  himself,  enjoined  his  generals 
never  to  wait  for  this  conqueror  with  nnequal 
forces  ;  and  he  was,  accordingly,  well  obeyed. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  in  the  midst  of  hb  victori- 
ous march,  received  an  ambassador  on  the  part 
of  the  Turks.  This  ambassador  had  his  andienee 
at  count  Piper's  marqu^  in  which  all  visita  of 
ceremony  were  received.  On  theee  ooeaaions  this 
minister  supported  the  dignity  of  hia  maater  by 
the  appearance  of  a  little  magnificence,  while  tke 
king,  who  was  always  worse  lodged,  worae  aerved, 
and  more  pUiinly  dressed,  than  me  meaneet  offieer 
in  his  army,  used  to  say,  that  Ida  palaoe  waa  at 
count  Piper's.  The  Turkish  ambassador  preeentcd 
Charles  with  a  huncUred  Swediah  soldiers,  who, 
having  been  taken  by  the  Calmucka,  and  aold  in 
Turkey,  had  been  purchased  by  the  grand 
seignior,  who  had  aent  them  back  to  the  Idng^  as 
the  moet  acceptable  present  he  eould  make  him. 
Not  that  the  Ottoman  pride  deigned  to  pay  homage 
to  the  glory  of  Charles  XJLI.,  but  becanee  the 
sultan,  l^ing  the  natural  enemy  of  the  emperors 
of  Russia  and  Germany,  was  desboaa  to  fortify 
himself  against  them  by  the  friendship  of  Sweden 
and  the  iJliance  of  Poland.  The  ambaasador  like- 
wise complimented  Staniskns  upon  hia  accwaion 
to  the  throne  ;  so  that  this  ki^  was,  in  a  dMVt 
space  of  time,  acknowledged  by  (^Brmany,  Fkanee, 
England,  Spain,  and  Turkey.  There  remained 
only  the  pope,  who  deferred  the  acknowledgment 
till  time  should  have  settled  the  crown  upon  the 
head  of  a  prince  who  might  otherwise  be  deprived 
of  it  by  a  sinister  accident. 
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Charles  had  scarcely  given  audience  to  the 
Turkish  ambassador,  before  he  went  in  pursuit  of 
the  Muscovites.  The  Russians  had  quitted  and 
returned  to  PoUnd  above  twenty  different  times 
during  the  course  of  the  war.  This  country,  open 
on  every  side,with  no  fortresses  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  an  army,  gave  the  Muscovites  an  opportunity  of 
often  revisiting  the  veiy  spot  where  they  had  for- 
merly been  vanquishea,  and  even  of  penetrating 
Bs  fur  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  as  the  van- 
quisher. During  Charles's  stay  in  Saxony  the 
eaur  had  advanced  as  far  as  Leopold,  situated  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Poland  ;  but  was,  at 
thb  time,  at  Grodno,  in  Lithuania,  a  hundred 
leunies  from  Leopold. 

Charles  left  Stanislaus  in  Poland  to  defend  his 
new  kingdom,  with  the  assistance  of  ten  thousand 
Swedes,  and  his  own  subjects,  against  his  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies  ;  while  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry,  and  marched,  amidst  frost 
and  mow,  to  Grodno,  in  the  month  of  January 
1706. 

He  had  akvady  passed  the  Niemen,  about  two 
Isagnes  from  the  town,  before  the  czar  knew  any- 
thing of  his  march.  Upon  the  first  news  of  the 
•rrivml  of  the  Swedish  army,  however,  the  czar 
quitted  the  town  of  Grodno,  by  the  north  gate,  and 
Churlea  entered  it  by  the  south  ;  having  only  six 
Inmdred  of  his  guards  with  him,  the  rest  not  being 
able  to  keep  his  pace.  The  czar  fled  with  above 
two  thousand  men,  apprehending  that  a  whole 
army  was  entering  Grodno.  But  being  informed 
the  Mme  day,  by  a  Polish  deserter,  that  he  had 
abandoned  the  place  to  no  more  than  six  hundred 
nMDy  and  that  tne  main  body  of  the  army  was  still 
five  leagues  distant,  he  lost  no  time  in  detaching 
iftaen  nnndred  horse  of  his  own  troops,  in  the 
eveoing,  to  surprise  the  king  of  Sweden  in  the 
town.  This  detachment,  under  favour  of  the 
darkness,  arrived,  undiscovered,  at  the  first  Swed- 
idi  guard,  which,  though  consisting  only  of  thirty 
nwDy  tostained  for  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
efforts  of  the  whole  fifteen  hundred.  The  king, 
who  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  flew  to  their 
■Mistanee,  with  the  remainder  of  his  six  hundred 
goards ;  upon  which  the  Russians  retreated  with 
medpitation.  His  army  was  not  long  in  joining 
rnniy  when  he  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  AU 
the  Russian  troops  dispersed  through  Lithuania 
retired  hastily  to  the  eastward,  into  the  palatinato 
of  Iftinsk,  near  the  frontiers  of  Muscovy,  their 
noeral  raidecvous.  The  Swedes,  whom  the  king 
bad  likewise  divided  into  several  bodies,  continued 
to  pursue  the  enemy  for  more  than  thirty  leagues. 
Both  the  pursued  and  the  pursuers  made  forced 
marebee  almost  every  day,  though  in  the  middle 
of  winter.  Indeed,  all  seasons  of  the  year  had 
long  beeome  indifferent  to  the  soldiers  both  of 
Charles  and  the  czar :  that  terror  alone,  which 
the  name  of  Charles  inspired,  was  now  the  only 
diffsrenoe  between  the  Russians  and  the  Swedes. 

The  country  between  Grodno  and  the  Borys- 
tlienes,  eastward,  consists  of  morasses,  deserts,  and 
fanmense  forests.  Even  in  the  cultivated  spots 
there  were  no  provisions  to  be  had  ;  the  peasants 
Borying  their  grain,  and  whatever  else  could  be  so 
preserved,  under  ground.  These  subterraneous 
magazines  were  discoverable  only  by  boring  the 
eaiui  with  iron  augers  ;  the  Muscovites  and  the 
Swodsi  alternately  makLag  use  of  these  provisions: 


but  they  were  not  always  to  be  found,  and  even 
then  were  not  sufiicient. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  anticipated  these 
difficulties,  had  provided  biscuit  for  the  Bubsistenoe 
of  his  army,  so  that  nothing  could  impede  his 
march.  After  having  traversed  the  forest  of 
Minsk,  where  he  was  constantly  obliged  to  cut 
down  the  trees  to  clear  the  road  for  his  troops 
and  baggage,  he  found  himself,  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1708,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Berezina,  opposite 
to  Borislow. 

Here  the  czar  had  assembled  the  flower  of  his 
army,  and  entrenched  himself  to  great  advantage, 
his  design  being  to  hinder  the  Swedes  from  cross- 
ing the  river.  Charles  posted  some  regiments  on 
the  banks  of  the  Berezina,  over  against  Borislow, 
as  if  he  meant  to  attempt  a  passage  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy  ;  at  the  same  time  marching  his  army 
three  leagues  higher  up  the  river,  he  threw  a 
bridge  across  it,  cut  his  way  through  a  body  of 
three  thousand  men  who  defended  that  pass,  and, 
without  halting,  marched  on  toward  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy.  The  Russians  did  not  wait  his 
approach,  but  decamped,  and  retreated  towards 
the  Borysthenes,  breaking  up  the  roads  and  de- 
stroying everything  in  their  way,  in  order  to  re- 
tard the  pursuit  of  the  Swedes. 

Charles,  overcoming  all  these  obstacles,  conti- 
nued advancing  towards  the  Borysthenes.  He 
was  opposed  in  his  mareh  by  twenty  thousand 
Muscovites,  entrenched  at  a  place  called  HoUosin, 
behind  a  morass,  which  could  not  be  approached 
without  passing  a  river:  Charles  did  not  delay 
the  attack  till  the  rest  of  his  infantry  should  ar- 
rive, but  plunged  into  the  water,  at  the  head  of 
his  guards,  and  crossed  the  river  and  the  morass, 
the  water  frequently  reaching  above  his  shouldera. 
While  he  was  thus  pressing  forward  to  the  enemy, 
he  ordered  his  cavalry  to  go  round  the  morass  and 
attack  them  in  flank  :  the  Muscovites,  astonished 
that  no  barrier  could  defend  them,  were  instantly 
routed  by  the  king,  who  attacked  them  on  fo<^ 
with  his  guards,  and  by  the  Swedish  cavalry:  these, 
having  fureed  their  way  through  the  enemy,  joined 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  battle.  He  then  mounted 
on  horseback  ;  but  observing  soon  after,  amonff 
many  others,  a  young  Swedish  gentleman  named 
Gullienstiem,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  regard, 
wounded,  and  unable  to  walk,  he  obliged  him  to 
take  his  horse,  and  continued  to  command  on  foot, 
at  the  head  of  his  infantry.  Of  all  the  battles  he 
had  fought,  this  was  perhaps  the  most  glorious, 
being  that  in  which  he  encountered  the  greatest 
dangers,  and  displayed  the  most  consummate  skill 
and  prudence  :  the  memory  of  it  is  still  preserved 
by  a  medal,  with  this  inscription  on  one  side— 
Silva,  PaludeSy  Aggerei,  HoMtes  victi:  on  the 
reverse,  the  following  verse  of  Lucan — 

**  Victricet  tiopUs  alfum  laturus  in  orbem.** 

The  Russians,  everywhere  driven  from  their 
posts,  repassed  the  Borysthenes,  which  divides 
Poland  from  Muscovy;  but  this  did  not  induce 
Charles  to  g^ve  over  the  pursuit :  he  followed  them 
across  that  great  river,  which  he  passed  at  Mohi- 
low,  the  last  town  of  PoUtnd,  and  which  alternately 
belonged  to  the  Poles  and  to  the  Russians,  the 
common  fate  of  frontier  towns. 

The  czar,  seeing  his  empire,  in  which  he  had 
lately  established  the  polite  arts  and  a  flourishing. 
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trade,  thus  exposed  to  a  war  which  in  a  short 
time,  might  overturn  all  his  mighty  projects,  and 
perhaps  his  throne  also,  began  to  think  seriously 
of  peace  ;  and,  accordingly,  ventured  to  make 
some  overtures,  by  a  Polish  gentleman,  whom 
he  sent  to  the  Swedish  army.  Charles,  who 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  make  peace  with  his 
enemies,  except  in  their  own  capitals,  replied,  <<  I 
will  treat  with  the  czar  at  Moscow."  When  this 
haughty  answer  was  reported  to  the  czar,  he  said, 
'<  My  brother  Charles  always  affects  to  play  the 
part  of  Alexander  ;  but  I  (latter  myself  he  will 
not  find  in  me  another  Darius." 

From  Mohilow,  where  the  king  passed  the  Bo- 
rj'sthenes,  advancing  towards  the  north,  about 
thirty  leagues  along  the  banks  of  that  river,  but 
still  upon  the  frontiers  of  Poland  and  Muscovy, 
vou  enter  the  country  of  Smolensko,  through  which 
ues  the  great  road  leading  from  Poland  to  Mus- 
covy :  tliis  way  the  czar  directed  his  flight,  and 
the  king  pursued  him  by  long  marches,  so  that 
part  of  the  Russian  rear-guard  was  frequently 
engaged  with  the  dragoons  of  the  vanguard  of  the 
Swedes.  The  latter  had,  generally,  the  advan- 
tage ;  but  they  were  weakened,  even  by  victory, 
in  these  small  skirmishes,  which  were  never  de- 
cisive, and  in  which  they  constantly  lost  a  number 
of  men. 

It  was  near  Smolensko,  on  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber, ]  708,  that  the  king  attacked  a  body  of  ten 
thousand  horse  and  six  wousand  Calmucks.  The 
Calmucks  are  Tartars,  living  between  the  kingdom 
of  Astracan,  subject  to  the  czar,  and  that  of  Sa- 
marcand,  l>elonging  to  the  Usbec  Tartars,  and  the 
country  of  Timur,  known  by  the  name  of  Tamer, 
lane.  The  country  of  the  Calmucks  extends,  east- 
ward, to  the  mountains  which  divide  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Mogul  from  the  western  parts  of 
Asia.  The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country 
which  borders  upon  Astracan  are  tributary  to 
the  czar,  who  lays  claim  to  an  absolute  authority 
over  them  ;  but  their  vagrant  Ufe  hinders  him 
from  making  it  good,  and  obliges  him  to  treat 
them  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  grand 
seignior  treats  the  Arabs,  sometimes  conniving 
at,  and  sometimes  punishing  their  depredations. 
There  are  always  some  of  these  Calmucks  in  the 
Russian  army  ;  and  the  czar  had  even  subjected 
them  to  a  regular  discipline,  like  the  rest  of  his 
soldiers.  Charles  attacked  these  troops  with 
only  six  regiments  of  horse  and  four  thousand 
foot,  broke  the  Muscovites  at  the  first  onset,  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment  of  Osti*ogoths,  and  ob- 
liged  them  to  fly.  Ho  pursued  them  through 
rugged  and  hollow  ways,  where  the  Calmucks,  a 
while  concealing  themselves,  soon  re-appeared,  and 
cut  off"  the  regiment  at  the  head  of  which  the  king 
fought  from  Uie  rest  of  the  Swedish  army.  The 
Russians  and  Calmucks  jointly  surrounded  this 
regiment,  and  forced  their  way  even  to  the  king's 
person.  Two  aides-de-camp,  fighting  near  him, 
fell  at  his  feet :  the  king's  horse  was  killed  under 
him  ;  and,  as  one  of  his  equerries  was  presenting 
him  with  another,  both  the  equerry  and  horse 
were  shot  dead  upon  the  spot.  Charles  then  fought 
on  foot,  surrounded  by  his  officers.  Many  of 
them  were  taken,  wounded,  or  slain,  or  pushed  to 
a  great  distance  from  the  king  by  the  crowds 
that  assailed  them,  so  that  he  was  soon  left  with 
liO  more  than  five  attendanta.  With  his  own  hand 


he  had  killed  above  twelve  of  the  enemy,  without 
receiving  a  single  wound  !  owing  to  that  surpris- 
ing good  fortune  which  had  hitherto  attended  him, 
and  upon  which  he  constantly  relied.  At  length, 
a  colonel,  named  Dardof,  forced  his  way  through 
the  Calmucks,  and,  with  a  single  company  of  his 
regiment,  arrived  time  enough  to  save  tlie  king  : 
the  rest  of  the  Swedes  put  the  Tartan  to  the 
sword.  The  army  joined  its  ranks;  Charlee 
mounted  his  horse  ;  and,  fatigued  as  he  was,  pur- 
sued the  Russians  to  the  disUmce  of  two  leagues. 

The  conqueror  was  still  in  the  great  road  to  the 
capital  of  Muscovy;  but  the  distance  from  Smo- 
lensko, near  which  the  battle  was  fought,  to  Moe-* 
cow,  is  about  a  hundred  French  leagues,  and  the 
army  began  to  be  in  want  of  provisi<Mi8.  Count 
Piper  earnestly  entreated  the  king  to  wait  till  ge- 
neral Lewenhaupt,  who  was  bringing  him  sap- 
plies,  together  with  a  reinforcement  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  should  arrive.  The  king,  who 
seldom,  indeed,  took  counsel  of  any,  not  only  re- 
jected this  wholesome  advice,  but,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  all  the  army,  quitted  the  road  to 
Moscow,  and  began  to  march  southward  towards 
the  Ukraine,  the  country  of  the  Cossacks,  situated 
between  Little  Tartary,  Poland,  and  Muaoovy. 
This  country  extends  about  a  hundred  French 
leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  almost  as  many 
from  east  to  west :  it  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
nearly  equal,  by  the  Borysthenes,  which  runs  from 
the  north-west  to  the  south-east ;  the  diief  town 
is  Bathurin,  upon  the  little  river  Sem.  The  most 
northern  part  of  the  Ukraine  is  rich  and  well  cul- 
tivated ;  the  southernmost,  in  the  fortv-eiehth  de- 
gree of  latitude,  ia  one  of  the  moet  fertile  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  deeoiaie ; 
its  wretched  form  of  government  stifles,  in  em- 
bryo, all  the  blessings  which  nature,  if  properly 
encouraged,  would  produce  for  the  inhabitants. 
The  people  of  these  cantons,  indeed,  neither  sow 
nor  plant ;  because  the  Tartars  of  Bndzi^e,  Pro- 
cop,  and  Moldavia,  being  all  of  them  freebooters, 
would  rob  them  of  their  harvests. 

The  Ukraine  has  constantly  aspired  after  li- 
berty ;  but  being  surrounded  by  Muscovy,  the 
states  of  the  grand  seignior,  and  by  Poland,  it  has 
been  obliged  to  choose  a  protector,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  master,  in  one  of  these  three  states. 
The  inhabitants  were  originally  nnder  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Poles,  who  treated  them  too  much  like 
vassals  ;  they  afterwards  submitted  to  the  Rus- 
sians, who  governed  them  with  as  despofcie  a  sway. 
They  had  formerly  the  privilege  of  electing  a 
prince,  under  the  name  of  general ;  but  they  were 
soon  deprived  of  that  right,  and  their  genentl  was 
nominated  by  the  court  of  Moscow.  The  person 
who  then  filled  that  station  was  a  Polish  gentle- 
man, named  Mazeppa,  bom  in  the  palatinate  of 
Podolia  ;  he  had  been  educated  as  page  to  John 
Casimir ;  and  had  received  some  tincture  of  polite 
learning  in  his  court.  An  intrigue  which  he  had 
had  in  his  youth  with  the  lady  of  a  Polish  gentle- 
man having  been  discovered,  the  husband  oaoaed 
hira  to  be  whipped  with  rods,  to  be  hound  stark 
naked  upon  a  wild  horse,  and  turned  adrift  in  that 
condition.  The  horse,  which  had  been  brought 
out  of  the  Ukraine,  returned  to  his  own  oonntry, 
and  carried  Mazeppa  with  him,  half  dead  wiUi 
hunger  and  fatigue :  some  of  the  country  people 
gave  him  awistsnce,  and  be  lived  among  them  for 
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a  long  time,  Bignalising  himself  in  several  exciir- 
skHM  against  &e  Tartars.  The  superiority  of  his 
knowledge  gained  him  great  respect  among  the 
Cowclfi,  and  bis  reputation  greatly  increasing, 
tlie  oar  found  it  necessary  to  make  him  prince  of 
the  Ukraine. 

Being  one  day  at  table  with  the  czar  at  Moscow, 
the  emperor  proposed  to  him  the  task  of  disci- 
^  plining  the  Cossacks,  and  rendering  them  docile 
And  &pendent  Mazeppa  replied,  that  the  si- 
tuation of  the  Ukraine,  and  the  genius  of  those 
people^  were  insuperable  objects  to  such  a  scheme. 
The  eaar,  who  began  to  be  overheated  with  wine, 
and  had  not  at  all  times  the  command  of  his  pas- 
■ioDS,  called  him  a  traitor,  and  threatened  to  have 
him  impaled.  Mazeppa,  on  his  return  to  the 
Ukraine,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  revolt,  the  exe- 
cution of  which  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
Swedish  army,  which  soon  aner  appeared  on  the 
frontiers.  He  was  determined  to  render  himself 
independent,  and  to  erect  the  Ukraine,  with  some 
other  ruins  of  the  Ronian  empire,  into  a  powerful 
kingdom.  Brave,  enterprising,  and  indefatigable, 
he  entered  secretly  into  a  league  with  the  king  of 
Sweden  to  accelerate  tiie  ruin  of  the  czar,  and  to 
eoBvert  it  to  his  own  advantage. 

The  king  i^pointed  an  interview  near  the  river 
Desna,  wImto  Mazeppa  promised  to  meet  htm,  at 
the  bead  of  thirty  thousand  men,  with  ammuni- 
tkai  and  provisions,  together  with  all  his  trea- 
toiei,  which  were  immense.  The  Swedish  army, 
therefore^  continued  its  march  on  that  side,  to  the 
great  vep«t  of  all  the  officers,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  king's  treaty  with  the  Cossacks.  In  tlie 
mean  time  Charles  sent  orders  to  Lewenliaupt  to 
bring  his  troops  and  provisions,  with  all  possible 
despatch,  into  the  Ukraine,  where  he  proposed  to 
psM  the  winter,  that,  having  once  secured  that 
country,  he  might  the  more  easily  conquer  Mus- 
eofjin  the  ensuing  spring.  He  continued  still  to 
idvanee  towards  the  river  Desna,  which  falls  into 
the  Borysthenes  at  Kiow. 

The  obstmetions  the  troops  had  hitherto  en- 
coontflved  in  their  march  were  trifling,  in  compa- 
rieon  to  what  they  met  with  in  this  new  route  : 
tbey  were  obliged  to  cross  a  marshy  forest  of  fifty 
icsffuee.  General  Lagercron,  who  led  the  way 
with  five  thousand  soldiers  and  pioneers,  misled 
Ibe  army  thirtv  leagues  too  far  to  the  east ;  nor 
dkl  the  king  discover  Lagercron's  mistake  till 
after  a  wearisome  march  of  four  days.  With 
diSenlty  they  regained  the  right  road  ;  but 
•Imost  all  their  artillery  and  wagons  were  lost, 
either  stuck  fast,  or  entirely  sunk  in  the 


At  Un^,  after  a  march  of  twelve  days,  at- 
teoded  with  many  vexatious  and  untoward  cir- 
cumatanees,  during  which  they  had  consumed  the 
email  quantity  of  biscuit  that  was  left,  the  army, 
eahanated  witfi  hunger  and  fatigue,  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Desna,  the  very  spot  which  Mazeppa 
had  marked  out  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  ;  but, 
inafead  of  meeting  with  that  prince,  they  found  a 
body  of  Muscovites  advancing  towards  the  other 
tide  of  the  river.  The  king  was  astonished,  but 
Molved  immediately  to  pass  the  Desna,  and  at- 
tack the  enemy.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  so 
steep,  that  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  aesceud  to 
the  water  with  ropes.  They  crossed  it  in  their 
maoner,  some  on  floats,  which  were  made 


in  haste,  and  others  by  swimming.  The  body  of 
Muscovites  which  arrived  at  the  same  time  did 
not  exceed  eight  thousand  men,  so  that  it  made 
but  little  resistance ;  and  this  obstacle  was  also 
surmounted. 

Cliarles  advanced  farther  into  this  desolate 
country,  equally  as  uncertain  as  to  his  route  as  he 
was  of  the  fidelity  of  Mazeppa.  The  Cossack  ap- 
peared at  last,  but  rather  like  a  funtive  than  an 
ally.  The  Muscovites  had  discovered  and  defeated 
his  design  ;  they  had  fallen  upon  his  troops  and 
cut  them  in  pieces.  His  principal  friends  being 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  had,  to  the  nnm- 
her  of  thirty,  been  broken  on  the  wheel ;  his  towns 
were  reduced  to  ashes  ;  his  treasures  plundered  ; 
the  provisions  he  was  preparing  for  the  king  of 
Sweden  seized  ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  he  himself  made  his  escape  with  six  thousand 
men,  and  some  horses  laden  with  gold  and  silver. 
He  gave  the  king,  nevertheless,  some  hopes  tlut 
he  should  bo  able  to  assist  him,  by  his  intelligence, 
in  that  unknown  country,  and  by  the  affectitm  of 
the  C4»8sackB,  who,  being  enraged  against  the  Rus- 
sians, flocked  to  tlie  camp,  and  supplied  the  army 
with  prorisions. 

Charles  still  flattered  himself  tliat  general 
Lewenhaupt*8  arrival  would  repair  his  misfortune. 
He  was  to  bring  with  him  about  fifteen  thousand 
Swedes,  who  were  better  than  a  hundred  tiiousand 
Cossacks,  together  with  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions. At  length  he  arrived,  in  much  the  same 
condition  as  Mazeppa.  He  had  already  passed 
the  Borvsthenes  above  Moliilow,  and  advanced 
twenty  leagues  beyond  it,  on  the  road  to  the 
Ukraine.  He  was  bringiug  the  king  a  convoy  of 
eight  thoufland  wagons,  with  the  money  which  he 
had  levied  in  his  march  through  Lithuania.  He 
no  sooner  approached  the  town  of  Lesno,  near  the 
conflux  of  the  rivers  Pronia  and  Sussa,  which  fall 
into  the  Uorysthenes  at  a  great  distance  beneath 
it,  than  the  czar  appeared,  at  the  head  of  near 
forty  thousand  men. 

The  Swedish  general,  who  had  not  sixteen  thou- 
sand eflectivci  men,  however,  disdained  availing 
himself  of  entrenchments.  A  long  train  of  vic- 
tories had  inspired  the  Swedes  with  so  much  con- 
fidence, that  they  never  informed  themselves  of 
the  number  of  their  enemies,  but  only  of  the  place 
where  they  were.  Accordingly,  on  the  7  th  of 
October,  1708,  in  the  afternoon,  Lewenhaupt, 
without  hesitation,  advanced  against  him.  In  the 
first  attack  the  Swedes  killed  fifteen  hundred 
Russians.  The  czar's  army  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, and  fled  on  all  sides.  The  emperor  of 
Russia  saw  himself  upon  the  point  of  being  en- 
tirely defeated.  He  was  sensible  that  the  safety 
of  his  dominions  depended  upon  the  success  of  this 
day,  and  that  he  must  be  utterly  ruined,  should 
Lewenhaupt  join  the  king  of  Sweden  with  a  victo- 
rious army. 

The  moment  he  saw  his  troops  begin  to  give 
way,  he  flew  to  the  rear-guard,  where  the  Cossacks 
and  Calmucks  were  posted.  '*  I  charge  you,"  eaid 
he,  **  to  fire  upon  eve^  one  that  runs  away,  even 
on  me  myself,  should  1  be  so  cowanlly  as  to  fly." 
Returning  then  to  the  van,  he  rallied  his  troops 
himself,  assisted  by  the  princes  MenzikoflT  and 
Gallitzin.  Lewenhaupt,  who  had  received  strict 
orders  to  rejoin  his  master,  chose  rather  to  con- 
tinuc  his  march  than  renew  tlie  battle,  imagining 
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he  bad  done  euough  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
pursuing  him. 

Next  morning,  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  czar 
attacked  him  upon  the  border  of  the  moram,  and 
extended  his  linefe,  with  a  view  to  surround  him. 
The  Swedes  laced  about  on  all  sides,  and  the 
battle  was  maintained  with  equal  obstinacy.  The 
loss  of  the  Muscovites  was  three  thnes  ereater  than 
that  of  the  Swedes  ;  the  former  still  kept  their 
ground  ;  and  the  victory  was  left  undecided. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  General  Baver  arrived 
with  a  reinforcement  of  Muscovite  troops.  The 
battle  was  then  renewed,  for  the  third  time,  with 
more  eagerness  than  ever,  and  lasted  till  night ; 
when,  at  length,  superior  numbers  prevailed  ;  the 
Swedes  were  broken,  routed,  and  driven  back  to 
their  baggage.  Lewenhaupt  rallied  his  troops 
behind  the  wagons.  The  Swedes  were  eon« 
quered,  but  disdained  to  fly.  They  were  about 
nine  thousand  in  number,  and  not  so  much  as  one 
uf  them  deserted.  The  general  drew  them  up  in 
order  of  battle  with  as  nmch  ease  as  if  they  had 
not  been  defeated  :  the  czar,  on  the  other  side, 
remained  all  night  under  arms,  and  forbade  his 
officers  under  pain  of  being  cashiered,  and  his 
soldiers  under  pain  of  death,  to  leave  their  ranks 
in  order  to  plunder. 

Next  morning,  at  daybreak,  he  ordered  a  fresh 
assault.  Meantime  Lewenhaupt  had  retired  to 
an  advantageous  situation,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles,  after  having  spiked  part  of  his  cannon,  and 
set  Are  to  his  baggage- wagons. 

The  Muscovites  arrived  time  enough  to  prevent 
the  whole  convoy  from  being  consumed  by  the 
flames.  They  seized  about  six  thousand  carriages, 
which  they  saved.  The  czar,  anxious  to  complete 
the  defeat  of  the  Swedes,  sent  one  of  his  generals, 
named  Phlug,  to  attack  them  again  for  the  fifth 
time.  That  general  offered  them  an  honourable 
capitulation  ;  Lewenhaupt  refused  it,  and  fought 
a  fifth  battle,  as  bloody  as  any  of  the  former.  Of 
the  nine  thousand  soldiers  he  had  left,  he  lost 
about  one  half,  the  other  remained  unbroken.  At 
length,  night  coming  on,  the  Swedish  general, 
after  having  sustained  five  battles,  against  forty 
thousand  men,  passed  the  Sossa,  with  about  five 
thousand  soldiers  that  remained.  The  czar  lost 
about  ten  thousand  men  in  these  five  engagements, 
in  which  he  had  the  glory  of  conquering  the 
Swedes  ;  and  Lewenhaupt,  that  of  disputing  the 
victory  for  three  days,  and  of  effecting  a  retreat 
without  having  been  forced  in  his  last  post.  Thus 
he  arrived  at  his  master's  camp,  with  the  honour 
of  bravely  defending  himself,  but  bringing  with 
him  neither  ammunition  nor  army.  Thus  the 
king  of  Sweden  found  himself  destitute  of  provi- 
sions, cut  off  from  all  communication  with  Poland, 
and  surrounded  with  enemies,  in  the  heart  of  a 
country  where  no  resource  was  left  him  but  bia 
own  courage. 

In  this  extremity,  the  memor.ible  winter  of 
1 709,  which  was  still  more  severe  in  that  part  of 
Europe  than  in  France,  destroyed  numbers  of  his 
troops  ;  for  Charles  resolved  to  brave  the  seasons, 
as  he  had  done  his  enemies,  and  ventured  to 
make  long  marches  during  this  bitter  cold.  It  was 
in  one  of  these  marches  that  two  thousand  men  fell 
almost  frozen  to  death  before  his  eyes.  The  dra- 
goons had  no  boots,  and  the  infantry  were  without 
and  almost  without  clothes.     They  were 


forced  to  make  stockings  of  the  skills  of  wild 
in  the  best  manner  they  eoold,  and  tbej  were  fre- 
quently in  want  of  bread.  They  had  been  obl^ 
to  throw  almost  all  their  cannon  into  the 
and  rivers,  for  want  of  horses  to  draw  them  ; 
that  this  once  flourishing  army  was  reduced 
twenty-four  thousand  men,  ready  to  perish  witl^ 
hunger.  They  no  longer  received  mnj  advieeift 
from  Sweden,  nor  were  able  to  send  any  thitfaeir«. 
In  this  condition  only  one  officer  complaineiL. 
^  What,"  said  the  king  to  him,  *^  are  yoo  umtmaiy 
at  being  so  hr  from  your  wife  1  If  yoo  are  a  tnH» 
soldier,  I  will  lead  you  to  such  a  distance,  that  yo«i 
shall  hardly  be  able  to  hear  from  Sweden  once  ia 
three  yeara." 

The  marquis  de  B«««,  afterwards  smhaBiidoi 
in  Sweden,  told  me,  that  a  soldier  ventured,  m 
presence  of  the  whole  army,  to  present  to  the 
lung,  with  an  air  of  compbint,  a  piece  of  brasd 
that  was  black  and  mouldy,  made  of  barley  and 
oats,  which  was  the  only  food  they  then  had, 
and  of  that  not  even  a  sufficiency.  The  ku|g 
received  the  piece  of  bread  without  the  least  emo- 
tion, ate  every  morsel  of  it,  and  then  oooUy  aald  to 
the  soldier,  *<  It  is  not  good,  but  it  may  be  eaten.** 
This  incident,  trifling  as  it  is,  if  indeed  anythins 
that  increases  respect  and  confidence  can  be  eaUeS 
trifling,  contributed  more  than  all  the  rest  to  make 
the  Swedish  army  support  those  hardships  which 
would  have  been  intolerable  under  any  adMr 
general. 

In  this  condition  he  at  last  received  letters  frvn 
Stockholm  ;  but  they  brought  only  advice  of  the 
death  of  his  sister,  the  du<mess  of  Holstctn,  who 
was  carried  off  bv  the  small-pox,  in  the  month  of 
December  1708,  m  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  bar 
age.  She  was  a  princess  as  mild  and  gentle  as  her 
brother  was  imperious  in  his  disposition  and  im- 
pUcable  in  his  revenge.  He  had  always  entertained 
a  great  affection  for  her,  and  was  the  more  alBif^ 
with  her  death,  as,  now  beginning  to  taate  of  mis- 
fortunes himself,  he  was  of  course  become  a  little 
more  susceptible.  He  was  informed  that  money 
and  troops  had  at  the  same  time  been  raised  in 
Sweden,  agreeably  to  his  orders  ;  bnt  nothing 
could  reach  his  camp,  as  between  him  ana 
Stockholm  tiiere  were  near  five  hundred  leagues  to 
mareh,and  an  enemy  superior  in  number  to  engage. 

The  csar,  who  was  as  active  as  the  king^  after 
having  sent  fresh  troops  to  the  assistanoe  of  the 
confederates  of  Poland,  who,  under  the  command 
of  general  Siniawsky,  exerted  their  joint  ef- 
forts against  Stanislaus,  immediately  advanced 
into  the  Ukraine,  in  the  midst  of  this  severe  win- 
ter, to  make  head  against  the  king  of  Sweden. 
He  continued  to  pursue  the  politic  scheme  hs 
had  formed  of  weakening  his  enemies  by  petty  skir- 
mishes ;  wisely  judging  that  the  Swedish  amy 
must,  in  the  end,  be  entirely  mined,  ss  it  could  not 
possibly  be  recruited.  The  cold  must  certahily 
have  been  very  severe,  as  it  obliged  the  two  mon- 
archs  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  arms.  But,  on 
the  Ist  of  February,  they  renewed  their  "*i''tri^ 
operations,  in  the  midst  of  frost  and  anow. 

After  several  slight  skirmishes  and  some  losiss, 
the  king  perceived,  in  the  month  of  April,  tiiat  he 
had  only  eighteen  thousand  Swedes  remaining. 
Mazeppa  alone,  the  prince  of  the  Cossacks,  sup- 
plied them  with  provisions,  without  which  assist- 
ance the  army  must  have  periahed  with  cold  and 
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huinr.  At  this  eonjanctare  the  ezar  made  pro- 
poauB  to  Mazeppa,  to  return  again  to  his  alle- 
gianee.     But  whether  it  was  that   the   terrible 

Cnishinent  of  the  wheel,  by  which  his  friends 
d  perished,  made  the  Coasack  apprehend  the 
■une  danger  for  himself,  or  that  he  was  desirous 
of  rerengmg  their  deaths,  he  continued  faithful  to 
his  new  ally. 

Charies,  with  his  eighteen  thousand  Swedes,  had 
nrither  lost  the  design  nor  the  hope  of  penetrating 
to  Moscow :  be,  therafore,  towards  the  end  of  May, 
bid  siege  to  Pultowa,  upon  the  river  Vorska,  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Ukraine,  and  more 
than  thirteen  leagues  from  the  Borysthenes.  This 
country  is  inhabited  by  the  Zaporavians,  the  most 
•straordinary  people  <m  the  earth.  They  are  a 
collection  of  ancient  Ruasians,  Poles,  and  Tartars, 
pfofessing  a  species  of  Christianity,  and  exercising 
a  speaes  of  plunder  resembling  that  of  the  Buoca- 
naars.  They  elect  a  chief,  whom  they  frequently 
depose  or  strangle.  They  suffer  no  woman  to  Uve 
iBoag  them,  but  carry  off  all  the  children  for 
twenty  or  thirty  leagues  around,  and  bring  them 

2^  in  their  own  manners.  In  the  summer,  they 
ways  Uyo  in  the  open  fields  ;  in  the  winter,  they 
dwltar  tiiemselTcs  in  large  bams,  which  contain 
fear  or  Ate  hundred  men.  They  fear  nothing, 
live  free,  and  brave  death  for  the  smallest  booty, 
with  tlie  lame  intrepidity  as  Charles  XII.  did  in 
Older  to  obtain  the  power  of  bestowing  crowns. 
The  eaar  gave  them  sixty  thousand  florins,  in  the 
hope  to  engage  them  in  his  interest.  They  took 
his  money,  but,  throueh  the  intrigues  of  Mazeppa, 
immediately  declared  m  favour  of  Charles  ;  though 
tiieir  serrtee  was  of  very  little  consequence,  as  they 
oileem  it  a  folly  to  fight  for  anything  but  plunder. 
It  was  of  no  small  advantage,  however,  that  they 
worn  prevented  from  doing  harm.  The  number 
of  tlwir  troops  was,  at  most,  but  about  two  thousand. 
Ton  ttf  their  chiels  were  presented  one  moi*ning  to 
tho  luug  ;  but  they  had  great  difiiculty  to  prevail 
oo  them  to  remain  sober,  as  they  commonly  begin 
tho  day  by  getting  drunk.  They  were  brought  to 
tho  ontrenchments,  where  they  showed  their  dex- 
tuity  in  firing  with  long  carbines  ;  for,  being 
plarml  on  the  mounds,  they  killed  at  the  distance 
of  mx  hundred  paces  such  of  the  enemy  as  were 
pointed  ont  To  this  banditti  Charles  added  seve- 
ml  thonsand  Wallachians,  whom  he  had  hired  from 
tho  oham  of  Little  Tartary.  He  then  laid  siege  to 
Pnitowa  with  all  these  troops  of  Zaporavians,  Coo- 
■adL%  and  Wallachians ;  which,  joined  to  his 
oif  htoen  thousand  Swedes,  made  up  an  army  of 
nbont  thirty  thousand  men ;  but  an  army  in  a 
wvotdied  condition,  and  in  want  of  everything. 
Thoeiar  had  formed  a  magazine  in  Pultowa,  which 
if  tlM  king  had  taken,  he  would  have  opened  him- 
■olf  a  wav  to  Moscow  ;  and  have  been  able  at  least, 
■midst  too  great  abundance  he  would  then  have 
poooeoBody  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements 
winch  lie  still  expected  from  Sweden,  Livonia,  Po- 
monmis^and  Poland.  His  only  resource,  therefore, 
lioing  in  the  conquest  of  Pultowa,  he  pressed  the 
riofo  of  it  with  great  ardour.  Mazeppa,  who  car- 
lira  on  a  eorrespondence  in  that  town,  assured  him 
tlmt  ho  would  soon  be  master  of  it.  This  hope 
TO-animated  the  whole  army  ;  for  the  soldiers  con- 
'  the  taking  of  Pultowa  as  tlie  end  of  all  their 
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siege,  tlukt  he  had  taught  his  enemies  the  art  of 
war ;  for,  in  spite  of  m1  his  precautions,  prince 
Menzikoff  threw  succours  into  the  town  ;  by  which 
means  the  garrison  was  strengthened,  to  the  num- 
Iwr  of  almost  five  thousand  men. 

They  made  several  sallies,  and  sometimes  with 
success  ;  they,  likewise,  sprung  mines  :  but  what 
rendered  the  town  impregnable,  was  the  approach 
of  the  czar  with  seventy  thousand  men.  Charles 
set  out  to  reconnoitre  them  on  the  27th  of  May, 
the  day  of  his  birth,  and  beat  one  of  their  detach- 
ments ;  but  as  he  was  returning  to  his  camp,  he 
received  a  shot  from  a  carbine,  which  pierced  his 
boot,  and  shattered  the  bone  of  his  heel.  There 
was  not  the  least  alteration  observable  in  his  coun- 
tenance from  which  it  could  be  suspected  that  he 
was  wounded  :  he  continued  to  give  orders  with 
great  composure,  and,  after  this  accident,renuuned 
near  six  hours  on  horseback.  One  of  his  domes- 
tics, observing  that  the  sole  of  the  king's  boot  was 
covered  with  blood,  ran  to  call  the  surgeons  ; 
the  pain  was  now  become  so  exquisite,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  assist  him  in  dismounting,  and  to 
carry  him  into  his  tent.  The  surgeons  examined 
the  wound,  and  were  of  opinion  that  'the  leg  must 
be  cut  off.  The  constenuttion  of  the  army,  on  this 
occasion,  was  inexpressible,  until  one  of  the  sur- 
geons, named  Newman,  who  had  more  skill  and 
counts  than  the  rest,  affirmed,  that  by  making 
deep  incisions  he  could  save  the  king's  leg.  **  FaU 
to  work  then  presently,"  said  the  king  to  him  ; 
*^  cut  boldly,  and  fear  nothing."  He  himself  held 
his  leg  with  both  his  hands,  and  beheld  the  incisions 
that  were  made  in  it,  as  if  tlie  operation  had  been 
performed  upon  another  person. 

While  they  were  laying  on  the  dressings,  he  or- 
dered an  assault  to  be  made  the  next  day  ;  but  he 
had  hardly  given  this  order,  before  he  was  informed 
that  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  was  advancing 
a^inst  him.  It  became  then  necessary  to  alter 
his  measures.  Charles,  wounded  and  incapable  of 
acting,  saw  himself  situated  between  the  Borys- 
thenes and  the  river  that  runs  to  Pultowa,  in  a 
desert  country,  without  any  places  of  security,  with- 
out ammunition,  and  in  Uie  face  of  an  army  whidi 
at  once  cut  off  his  retreat  and  prevented  his  being 
supplied  with  provisions.  In  this  extremity  he 
did  not  assemble  a  council  of  war,  as  has  been  pub- 
lished in  some  other  accounts ;  but,  on  the  nisht 
between  the  7th  and  8th  of  July,  he  sent  for  field- 
marshal  Renschild  into  his  tent,  and  without  de- 
liberation, or  the  least  discoraposure,  ordered  him 
to  make  the  necessary  dispositions  for  attacking 
the  czar  next  day.  Kenschild  made  no  objections, 
and  went  to  carry  his  orders  into  execution.  At 
the  door  of  the  king's  tent  he  met  count  Piper, 
with  whom  he  had  had  a  misunderstanding  for 
some  time,  which  frequently  happens  between  the 
minister  and  the  general.  Piper  asked  him  if  he 
had  any  news.  **  No,'*  said  the  general,  coldly,  and 
passed  on  to  give  his  orders.  As  soon  as  count 
Piper  had  entered  the  tent,  **  Has  Kenschild  told 
you  anything,"  said  the  king.  "  Nothing,"  an- 
swered Piper.  «  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you,"  re- 
plied the  king  :  **  To-morrow  we  shall  give  battle." 
Count  Piper  was  terrified  at  so  desperate  a  resolu- 
tion ;  but  as  he  well  knew  it  was  impossible  to 
persuade  hit  master  to  change  liis  miml,  he  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  only  by  his  silence,  and  left 
Charles  to  sleep  until  break  of  day. 
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On  Ihe  8th  of  July,  1709,  the  decisive  battle  of 
Pultowa  was  fought  between  the  two  most  extra- 
ordinary monarehs  tliat  were  then  in  the  world  : 
Charles  XII.,  illustrious,  in  consequence  of  a  suc- 
cession of  victories,  during  nine  years;  and  the 
Czar  Peter,  distinguished  by  nine  years  of  labours, 
taken  to  form  troops  equal  to  those  of  Sweden  :  the 
one  glorious,  for  having  given  away  dominions  ; 
the  other,  for  having  civiOsed  his  own  :  Charles, 
fond  of  dangers,  and  fighting  for  glory  alone ; 
Alexiowitz,  not  avoiding  dangers,  and  making  war 
only  for  advantage  :  the  Swedish  monarch,  liberal 
from  greatness  of  soul ;  the  Muscovite,  never  giv- 
ing but  with  some  design  :  the  one,  master  of  a 
continence  and  sobriety  beyond  example,  of  a  mag- 
nanimous disposition,  and  never  cruel  but  once  ; 
the  other,  not  hanng  yet  divested  himself  from 
the  barbarism  of  his  educaUon,  and  of  his  country, 
as  much  the  object  of  terror  to  his  subjects  as  of 
admiration  to  strangers,  and  too  prone  to  excesses, 
which  even  sliortened  his  days.  Charles  bore  the 
title  of  **  Invincible,"  of  which  a  single  moment 
might  deprive  him  :  the  neighbouring  nations  had 
given  Peter  Alexiowitz  the  name  of  *<  Great," 
which,  as  he  did  not  owe  it  to  his  victories,  he 
could  not  lose  by  a  defeat. 

To  have  an  accurate  idea  of  this  battle  and  the 
place  where  it  was  fought,  we  must  figure  to  our- 
selves  Pultowa  on  the  north,  the  camp  of  the  king 
of  Sweden  on  tlie  south,  stretching  a  little  towards 
the  east ;  his  baggage  about  a  mile  behind  him,  and 
the  river  of  Pultowa  on  the  north  of  the  town, 
running  from  east  to  west. 

The  czar  had  passed  the  river  about  a  league 
from  Pultowa,  toMrards  the  we8t,and  was  beginmng 
to  form  his  camp. 

At  break  of  day  the  Swedes  appeared  before  the 
trenches,  with  four  iron  cannon,  the  whole  of  their 
artillery  ;  the  rest  were  left  in  the  camp,  with 
about  three  thousand  men,  and  four  thousand  re- 
mained with  the  baggage :  so  that  the  Swedish 
army  which  advanced  against  the  enemy  consisted 
of  about  ono-asd-twenty  thousand  men,  of  which 
there  were  about  sixteen  thousand  Swedes. 

The  generals  Renschild,  Roos,  Lewenhanpt, 
Schlipenback,  Hoom,  Sparre,  Hamilton,  the  prince 
of  Wirtemberg  the  king's  relation,  and  some  others, 
the  greatest  part  of  whom  had  seen  the  battle  of 
Narva,  put  the  subalteru  officers  in  mind  of  that 
day,  when  eight  thousand  Swedes  defeated  an  army 
of  eighty  thousand  Muscovites  in  their  entrench- 
ments. The  officers  exhorted  the  soldiers  by  the 
same  motive,  every  one  encouraging  each  other  in 
their  march. 

The  king,  carried  in  a  litter,  at  the  head  of  his 
infantry  led  the  march.  A  party  of  the  cavalry 
advanced,  by  his  order,  to  attack  that  of  the 
enemy;  and  the  battle  began  with  this  engage- 
ment at  half  an  hour  past  four  in  the  morning.  The 
enemy's  cavalry  was  posted  toward  the  west,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  Russian  camp.  Prince  Men- 
zikoflT  and  count  Gallitzin  had  postc>d  them  at  cer- 
tain distances  between  redoubts,  lined  with  cannon. 
General  Schlipenback,  at  the  head  of  the  Swedes, 
rushed  upon  this  body  of  cavalry.  All  those  who 
have  served  in  the  Swedish  troops  know  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  withstand  the  fury  of  their  first 
attack.  The  Muscovite  squadrons  were  broken 
and  routed.  The  Czar,  who  ran  up  to  rally  them 
in  person,  had  his  hat  pierced  with  a  mosket-baU  ; 


MenzikofT  had  three  horses  killed  under  him  ;  Um 
Swedes  cried  out «  Victory  !" 

Charles  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  battle  was 
gained  :  he  had  sent,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
general  Creuts  with  five  thousand  horse  or  arm* 
goons,  who  were  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank,  while 
he  attacked  them  in  front ;  but,  as  his  ill  fortune 
would  have  it,  Creuts  mistook  his  way,  and  did 
not  appear.  The  czar,  who  thought  he  was  mined, 
had  time  to  rally  his  cavalry.  He  now,  in  hia 
turn,  fell  upon  that  of  the  king,  which,  not  bemg 
supported  by  the  detachment  of  Creuts,  was  IntAen 
in  Its  turn.  Schlipenback  was  taken  priaoDer  in 
this  engagement.  At  the  same  time  serenty-two 
pieces  of  cannon  plaved  from  the  camp  upon  the 
Swedish  cavalry  ;  and  the  Russian  infimtry,  open- 
ing their  lines,  advanced  to  attack  that  of  Charlea. 

The  czar  now  detached  prince  Menxikoff  to  co 
and  take  a  position  between  Pultowa  and  £e 


Swedes.  Prince  Menzikoff  executed  his 
orders  with  dexterity  and  expedition  ;  and  not 
only  cut  off  the  communieatum  betvreen  the 
Swedish  army  and  the  camp  before  Pultowa^  but, 
meeting  with  a  corps  of  reserve,  three  thouflasd  in 
number,  he  surrounded  them,  and  cut  them  to 
pieces.  If  Menzikoff  perfonned  this  exploit  of 
bis  own  accord,  Russia  owee  its  preservation  to 
him  :  if  it  was  bv  the  order  of  the  eiar,  he  was 
an  adversary  worthy  of  Charles  XII.  Meanwidle 
the  Russian  infantry  advanced  from  their  linea 
into  the  plain,  in  onler  of  battle.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Swedish  cavalry  rallied  within  a  quarter 
of  a  league  from  the  enemv  ;  and  the  king,  aiisfed 
by  field-marshal  Renschild,  made  the  neeemaij 
dispositions  for  a  general  engagement. 

He  ranged  the  remainder  oif  his  troops  in  two 
lines,  his  inlantry  occupying  the  centre,  and  hia 
cavalry  the  two  wings.  The  csar  dispoaed  his 
army  m  the  same  manner :  he,  however,  had  the 
advantage  of  numbers,  and  of  aeventy-two  pieess 
of  cannon  ;  while  the  Swedes  had  no  more  thu 
four  to  oppose  him,  and  began  to  be  in  want  of 
powder. 

The  emperor  of  Muscovv  was  in  the  oentie  ef 
his  army,  having  then  only  the  title  of  major- 

S>neral,  and  seemed  to  obey  general  Zeremetof. 
ut  he  rode  from  rank  to  nmk  in  the  character 
of  emperor,  mounted  on  a  Turkish  hoTBe,  whidi 
was  a  present  from  the  grand  seignior,  animating 
the  captains  and  soldiers,  and  promising  rewaidi 
to  tliem  alL 

At  nine  in  the  morning  the  battle  was  renewed. 
One  of  the  first  discharges  of  the  Russian  tarHHhej 
carried  off  the  two  horses  of  Charies*a  litter.  He 
caused  two  others  to  be  put  to  it.  A  second  dis- 
charge broke  the  litter  m  pieces,  and  overturned 
the  king.  Of  fonr-and-twenty  Drabants  who  re- 
lieved each  other  in  carrying  him,  one-and-tweo^ 
were  kUled.  The  Swedes,  struck  with  eoniter- 
nation,  began  to  give  way,  and  the  cannon  of  the 
enemy  continuing  to  mow  them  down,  the  flnt 
line  fell  back  upon  the  second,  and  the  second  be- 
gan to  fly.  In  this  last  action,  only  one  Une^  of 
ten  thousand  Russian  inCsntry,  rooied  the  whole 
Swedish  army ;  so  much  were  matters  dianged  I 

All  the  Swedish  writers  affirm  that  they  would 
have  gamed  the  battle  if  they  had  not  eommitted 
several  blunders ;  but  all  the  officers  agree  that 
it  was  a  great  error  to  give  battle  at  all,  and  a 
greater  still  to  shut  themselves  up  in  a  demrt 
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flountrr,  eontrary  to  the  advice  of  the  most  prudent 
generaJs,  in  opposition  to  a  warlike  enemy,  three 
times  atronger  than  Charlee,  both  in  the  number 
of  men,  and  in  the  many  resources  from  which 
the  Swedes  were  entirely  cut  off.  The  reniem- 
bnuiee  of  Narva  was  the  principal  cause  of 
Charles's  misfortune  at  Pultowa. 

The  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  general  Rcnschild, 
tad  wtrnnX  principal  officers,  were  already  made 
pnsoners ;  the  eamp  before  Pultowa  was  stormed  ; 
SDd  idl  was  thrown  into  a  degree  of  confusion  for 
which  there  was  no  remedy.  Count  Piper,  with 
Mras  oflleen  of  the  Chancery,  had  left  the  camp, 
and  neither  knew  what  to  do  nor  what  was  become 
of  ths  kins^  b*:t  ran  about  from  one  comer  of  tho 
flsid  of  battle  to  the  other.  A  major,  named 
Bore,  offered  to  conduct  them  to  the  baggage  ;  but 
the  donds  of  dust  and  smoke  which  covered  the 
eetontryy  and  the  confusion  of  mind  so  natural 
■midBt  soeh  consternation,  brought  them  directly 
lotheeoontencarp  of  tlie  town,  where  they  were 
aH  made  prisoners  by  the  garrison. 

The  Idng  reftised  to  fly,  and  was  unable  to  de- 
fend himself.  It  was  at  this  instant  that  general 
Pbttiatowsky  happened  to  be  near  him  :  he  was  a 
eohmel  in  Stanishuis's  Polish  guards,  a  man  of 
titraordinary  merit,  who  had  l^n  induced,  from 
Ui  attachment  to  the  person  of  Charles,  to  follow 
Um  into  the  Ukraine,  without  possessing  any  com- 
bumL  He  was  a  man  who,  in  all  the  occurrences 
of  life,  and  amidst  thoec  dangers  in  which  others 
wnoldy  at  most,  have  displayed  their  courage, 
always  took  his  resolution  with  despatch,  prudence, 
and  soooees.  He  made  a  sign  to  two  Drabants, 
wiio  took  the  king  under  the  arms  and  placed  him 
OB  boneback,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  anguish 
ef  his  wonnds. 

Ponialowrsky,  though  he  had  no  command  in  the 
annj,  beoame  on  this  occasion  a  general  thmuji^h 
■seeasity,  and  rallied  five  hundre^l  horse  near  the 
king's  person  ;  some  of  them  Drabants,  others 
o0Msi%  and  a  few  private  troopers.  This  body 
being  eoUeeted,  and  animated  by  the  misfortune 
off  their  prinee,  made  their  way  through  more  than 
ISB  Roasian  regiments,  and  conducted  Charles, 
tliRNigh  the  mi£t  of  the  enemy,  for  the  space  of 
•  lemgaib,  to  the  baggage  of  the 'Swedish  army. 
Charles,  being  pursued  in  his  flight,  had  his 
tiM  kilM  under  him  :  colonel  Gteta,  though 
ipomidedyand  fiunting  with  loss  of  blood,  gave  htm 
Uib  Thus,  in  the  course  of  the  flight,  they  twice 
pat  this  eonqneror  on  horseback,  who  had  not  been 
ahle  to  moont  a  horse  during  the  engagement 

This  surprising  retreat  was  of  great  consciiucuce 
!■  soeh  distressful  circumstances  ;  but  ho  was 
oUigwl  to  fly  still  further.  They  found  count 
Fear's  coach  amon^  the  baggaf^^);  fur  the  king 
had  nerm  used  one  since  he  left  Stockholm  :  they 
pot  him  into  this  vehicle,  and  took  their  route  to- 
vnrds  the  Boiysthenes  with  great  precipitation. 
The  hing,  who  from  the  time  they  put  him  on 
honehaek  till  his  arrival  at  the  baggage  bad  not 
spoken  a  single  word,  at  length  inquired  what  was 
bsccma  of  count  Piper.  They  told  him  he  was 
hdmi  prisoner,  with  all  the  officers  of  the  Chan- 
sery*.  'And  general  Renschild,  and  the  duke 
ef  Wirtembei^gr'  added  tho  king.    «  They  arc 

*  Maltera,  the  chancellor,  oucapcd,  aa  will  bo  seui 


also  prisoners,"  said  Poniatowsky.  *<Piisoner8 
to  the  Russians  I  **  returned  Charles,  shrugging  up 
his  shoulders :  "  Come,  then,  let  us  ratlicr  go  to 
the  Turks."  They  could  not  perceive,  however, 
the  least  mark  of  dejection  in  his  countenance  ; 
and  whoever  had  seen  him  af  that  time,  without 
knowing  his  situation,  would  never  have  suspected 
that  he  was  conquered  and  wounded. 

While  Charles  was  making  his  escape,  the  Rus- 
sians  seized  his  artillery*  in  the  camp  before  PuU 
towa,  his  baggage,  and  his  military  chests,  in 
which  they  found  six  millions  in  specie,  the  spoils 
of  the  Poles  and  Saxons.  About  nine  thousand 
men,  Swedes  and  Cossacks,  were  killed  ui  the 
battle,  and  about  six  thousand  taken  prisoners. 
There  still  remained  about  sixteen  thousand  men, 
including  the  Swedes,  Poles,  and  Cossacks,  who 
fled  towards  the  Borysthenes,  under  the  conduct  of 
general  Lewenhaupt.  He  marched  one  way  with 
these  fugitive  troops,  and  the  king  took  another 
road,  with  some  of  his  horse.  Tho  coach  in  which 
be  rode  broke  down  in  their  inarch,  and  they  agsin 
set  him  on  horseback.  To  complete  his  misfor- 
tune, he  wandered  all  night  in  a  wood  ;  where,  his 
courage  being  no  longer  able  to  support  his  ex- 
hausted spirits,  the  pain  of  his  wound  becoming 
more  intolerable  through  fatigue,  and  his  horse 
falling  under  him  through  weariness,  he  lay 
seventl  hours  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  in  danger  of 
being  surprised  every  moment  by  the  conquerors, 
who  were  searching  for  him  on  all  sides. 

At  Ust,  in  the  night  of  the  9th  or  10th  of 
July,  he  found  himself  opposite  the  Borysthenes. 
Lewenhaupt  had  just  come  up  with  the  remains  of 
his  army.  The  Swedes  beheld  with  a  mixture  of 
ioy  and  grief  their  king,  whom  they  supposed  to 
have  been  dead.  The  enemy  approached,  and  the 
Swedes  liad  neither  a  bridge  to  pass  the  river,  time 
to  make  one,  powder  to  defend  themselves,  iiur 
provisions  to  8up|)ort  an  army  which  had  eaten  no- 
thing for  two  days.  At  the  same  time,  the  remains 
of  this  army  were  Swedes,  and  the  conqucrt^d 
king  was  Charles  XII.  Almost  all  the  officers 
imagined  that  they  were  to  wait  there  with  firm- 
ness for  the  Russians,  and  either  conquer  or  die  on 
the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes.  There  was  no  doubt 
but  Charles  would  have  taken  this  resolution  had 
he  not  been  exhausted  with  weakness.  His  wound 
was  now  come  to  a  suppuration,  attended  with  a 
fever :  and  it  lias  been  remarked,  that  men  of 
the  greatest  intrepidity,  when  seized  with  a  fever, 
which  is  common  in  suppuration,  lose  that  instinct 
of  valour  which,  like  otlier  virtues,  re<|uires  the 
direction  of  a  clear  head.  Charles  was  now  no 
longer  himself.  It  is  what  I  liave  been  assured 
of,  and  what  is  most  probably  the  truth.  They 
carried  him  along  like  a  sick  i)ersoii,  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  Hapnily  a  sorry  calash  was  still 
renuuning,  which  they  accidentally  had  brought 
with  them.  This  tliey  put  on  boaiti  a  little  boat ; 
and  the  king  and  general  Mazcppa  embarked  in 
another.  The  latter  had  saved  several  coffers 
full  of  money ;  but  the  current  being  too  rapid, 
and  a  violent  wind  beginning  to  rise,  the  Cossack 
threw  more  than  three-fourths  of  his  treasures 
into  the  river,  to  lighten  the  boat  Mullem,  the 
king's  cluincellor,  and  count  l^oniatowsky,  a  man 
more  neci.'ssary  to  the  king  than  ever,  by  the  re- 
sources which  his  ingenuity  furnishcMd  m  every 
Ifficulty,  crossed  over  in  other  barks,  with  some 
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officers.  Tliree  hundred  of  the  Swedish  csvahry, 
and  a  great  number  of  Poles  and  Cossacks,  trusting 
to  the  goodness  of  their  horses,  ventured  to  swim 
across  Uie  river.    Their  troops,  keeping  close  to- 

£  ether,  resisted  the  current  and  broke  Uie  waves  ; 
ut  all  those  who  Atempted  to  pass  a  little  below 
were  carried  down  by  the  stream,  and  perished  in 
the  river.  Of  the  infantry  who  risked  the  passage, 
not  one  arrived  on  the  opposite  shore. 

While  the  shattered  remains  of  the  army  were 
in  this  extremity,  prince  Menzikoff  approached 
with  ten  thousand  horsemen,  having  each  a  foot- 
soldier  behind  him.  The  carcases  of  the  Swedes, 
who  had  died  by  the  way  of  their  wounds,  fatigue, 
and  hunger,  sufficiently  apprised  him  of  the  road 
which  the  fugitive  army  had  taken.  The  prince 
tent  a  trumpet  to  the  Swedish  general,  to  offer 
him  a  capitulation.  Four  general  officers  were 
immediately  despatched  by  Lewenhaupt  to  receive 
the  commands  of  the  conqueror.  Before  this 
period,  sixteen  thousand  Swedish  soldiers  under 
King  Charles  would  have  attacked  the  whole  forces 
of  the  Russian  empire,  and  would  have  perished 
to  a  man  rather  than  surrender ;  but,  after  the 
lots  of  a  battle,  and  flight  of  two  days,  deprived  of 
the  presence  of  their  prince,  who  was  himself  con- 
strained to  fly,  the  strength  of  every  soldier  being 
exhausted,  and  their  courage  no  longer  supported 
by  hope,  the  love  of  life  overcame  their  natural 
intrepidity.  Colonel  Troutefette  alone,  afterwards 
governor  of  Stralsund,  observing  the  Muscovites 
approach,  advanced,  with  one  Swedish  battalion, 
to  attack  them,  hoping,  by  this  means,  to  induce 
the  rest  of  the  troops  to  follow  his  example.  But 
Lewenhaupt  was  obliged  to  put  a  stop  to  this  move- 
ment. The  capitulation  was  settled,  and  the  whole 
army  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Some  soldiers, 
in  despair  at  the  thoughts  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Muscovites,  precipitated  themselvM  into 
the  Borysthenes.  Two  officers  of  the  regiment  of 
the  brave  Troutefette  killed  each  other,  and  the 
rest  were  made  slaves.  They  all  filed  off  in  the 
presence  of  prince  Menzikoff,  Uying  their  arras 
at  his  feet,  as  thirty  thousand  Muscovites  had  done 
nine  years  before  at  those  of  the  king  of  Sweden 
at  Nirva  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  king  dis- 
missed all  these  Muscovite  prisoners,  whom  he  did 
not  fear,  and  the  czar  retained  the  Swedes  who 
were  taken  at  Pultowa. 

These  unfortunate  men  were  afterwards  dis- 
persed through  the  czar*s  dominions,  particnlarlv 
m  Siberia,  a  vast  province  of  Great  Tartary,  which 
extends  eastward,  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Chinese 
empire.  In  this  barbarous  country,  where  even 
the  use  of  bread  was  unknown,  the  Swedes,  be- 
come ingenious  through  necessity,  exercised  the 
trades  and  employments  of  which  Uiey  had  the 
least  notion.  All  the  distinctions  of  fortune 
among  men  were  now  levelled.  The  officer  who 
eould  not  follow  any  trade  was  obliged  to  cleave 
and  carry  wood  for  the  soldier,  now  turned  tailor, 
clothier,  joiner,  mason,  or  goldsmith,  and  who 
earned  his  subsistmoe.  Some  of  the  officers  be- 
came  painters,  and  others  architects ;  some  of 
them  taught  the  languages  and  mathematics.  They 
even  established  some  public  schools,  which  in 
time  became  so  useful  and  famous,  that  children 
were  sent  there  from  Moscow. 

Count  Piper,  the  king  of  Sweden's  prime  roi- 
nister^  was  for  a  long  time  confined  in  prison  at 


Petersburg.      The  czar  was  persuaded,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  Europe,  that  this  minister  bad  sold  his 
master  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  turned 
the  arms  of  Sweden  agMnst  Russia,  which  might 
otherwise  have  given  peace  to  Europe.     He  there- 
fore rendered  his  confinement  the  more  severe. 
This  minister  died  a  few  years  after  in  Moaeovy^ 
little  assisted  by  his  own  uunily,  who  lived  in  opu^ 
lence  at  Stockholm,  and  vainly  lamented  by  ht^ 
king ;  who  would  never  condescend  to  offer  a  ran- 
som for  his  minister,  which  he  feared  the  ozar 
would  not  accept  of,  as  no  cartel  of  exchange  had 
ever  been  settled  between  Charles  and  the  czar. 

The  emperor  of  Musoovy,  elated  with  a  joy  whicli 
he  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  received  thepriaoners 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  whom  they  broumt  to  hira 
in  crowds  ;  and  asked  every  moment^  **  Where  tbeD 
is  ray  broUier  Charles  t " 

He  did  the  Swedish  generals  the  booonr  of  in- 
viting them  to  lus  table.  Among  other  questioDS 
which  he  put  to  them,  he  asked  (^neral  ReDschiM 
"  What  might  be  the  number  of  his  master'a  troops 
before  the  battle  1 "  Renschild  answered,  **  that  the 
king  alone  had  the  muster-roll,  and  would  never 
eommunicate  it  to  any  one  ;  bat  that  for  his  own 
part,  he  imagined  the  whole  might  be  about  thirty 
thousand,  of  which  eighteen  thousand  were  Swedes, 
and  the  rest  Cossacks.'*  .  The  czar  seemed  sur- 
prised, and  asked  *'how  they  durst  venture  to 
penetrate  into  so  distant  a  country,  and  lay  mim 
to  Pultowa  with  such  a  handful  of  men  f  "  «  We 
were  not  always  consulted,"  replied  the  Swedirii 
general  ;  **  but,  like  faithful  servants,  we  obeyed 
our  master's  orders,  without  ever  presuming  to 
contradict  them."  The  czar,  at  this  answer, 
turned  about  to  some  of  his  courtierB  who  were 
formerly  suspected  of  having  engaged  in  a  eamfi- 
racy  against  him.  **  Ah  1"  said  he,  **  see  how  a 
king  ought  to  be  served  ; "  and  then,  taking  a 
glass  of  wine,  «  To  the  health,"  says  he,  •<  of  my 
masters  in  the  art  of  war."  Renschild  asked  him 
who  were  the  persons  whom  he  hononred  with  so 
high  a  title.  <<  You,  gentlemen,  the  Swedish  ge- 
nmls,"  replied  the  czar.  "  Your  majesty  is  very 
ungrateful,  then,"  replied  the  count,  ^  for  having 
handled  your  masters  so  ruoely.**  After  dinner, 
the  czar  caused  their  swords  to  be  restored  to  all 
the  general  officers,  and  behaved  to  them  like  a 
prince  who  wished  to  give  his  subjecta  a  lesson  of 
generosity  and  politeness,  with  wmch  he  was  well 
acquainted.  But  this  very  prinoe,  who  treated 
the  Swedish  generals  with  so  mudi  hnmanityy 
caused  all  the  Cossacks  that  fell  into  his  hands  t» 
be  broken  upon  the  wheel. 

Thus  the  Swedish  srmy,  which  had  left  Saxony 
in  triumph,  was  now  no  more.  One  half  hsd 
perished  with  hunger,  and  the  other  hatf  were 
either  massacred  or  made  slaves.  Charles  XIL 
had  lost,  in  one  day,  the  fruit  of  nine  years'  laboor 
and  of  almost  a  hundred  battles,  ne  was  a  fogi' 
tive  in  a  wretched  calash,  having  by  his  sida 
major-geneml  Hord,  who  was  dangeroosly 
wounded.  The  rest  of  his  party  foUowed,  some 
on  foot,  sorae  on  horseback,  and  othen  in  wagons* 
through  a  desert  where  they  neither  sawhnts,  tents, 
men,  beasts,  nor  roads :  everything  was  wantiogi 
even  water  itself.  It  was  now  the  beginning  ci 
July  ;  the  country  lay  in  the  forty-seventh  degree 
of  latitude  ;  the  dry  sand  of  the  desert  rendovd 
the  heat  of  the  sun  more   insnpportable ;  tks 
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hones  dropped  down  by  the  way,  and  the  men  were 
veadv  to  <ue  of  thirst.  A  brook  of  muddy  water, 
whu»  they  found  towards  evening,  was  their  only 
VMOuroe ;  they  filled  some  bladders  with  this  water, 
which  saved  the  lives  of  the  king's  little  troop. 
After  a  march  of  five  days,  ho  at  Ust  found  htm- 
■^  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hypanis,  now  called 
the  Bog,  by  the  barbarians,  who  have  disfigured 
tile  Tery  names  of  those  countries  which  once 
flourished  so  nobly  in  possession  of  the  Greek 
edonies.  This  river  unites  with  the  Borysthenee 
flome  miles  lower,  and  fitlls  along  with  it  into  the 
Black  Sea. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Bog,  towards  the  south, 
•lands  the  little  town  of  Oczakow,  a  frontier  of 
the  Tuxicish  empire.  The  inhabitants,  seeing  a 
troop  of  soldiers  approach,  to  whose  dress  and 
language  they  were  strangers,  refused  to  carry 
lUMoa  over  the  river  without  an  order  from  Mehe- 
met  Pacha,  governor  of  Oczakow.  The  king  sent 
aa  express  to  the  governor  to  demand  a  passage. 
Diis  Turk  not  knowing  what  to  do,  in  a  country 
where  one  fitlse  step  frequently  costs  a  man  his 
fifSy  did  not  dare  to  take  anything  upon  himself, 
without  having  first  obtained  the  permission  of 
the  seraskier  of  the  province,  who  I'esidcs  at 
Bender  in  Bessarabia.  While  they  were  waiting 
for  this  permission,  the  B^issians,  who  had  made 
ihe  king  8  army  prisoner,  had  crossed  the  Borys- 
theoes,  and  were  approaching  to  take  him  also. 
At  last  the  pacha  of  Oczakow  sent  word  to  the 
king,  that  he  would  furnish  him  with  one  small 
boat,  to  transport  himself  and  two  or  three  of  his 
attendants.  In  this  extremity  the  Swedes  took  by 
force  what  they  could  not  obtain  by  gentle  means : 
soine  of  them  went  over  to  the  further  side  in  a 
small  skiff,  seized  on  some  boats,  and  brought  them 
to  the  hither  bank  of  the  river.  This  proved  their 
safeguard  ;  for  the  masters  of  the  Turkish  barks, 
foaiing  they  should  lose  such  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  a  good  freight,  came  in  crowds  to 
olTer  their  service.  Exactly  at  the  same  time  a 
fiavourable  answer  arrived  from  the  seraskier  of 
Bender  ;  but  the  Muscovites  appeared ;  and  the 
king  had  the  mortification  to  see  five  hundred  of 
his  men  seized  by  the  enemy,  whose  insulting  bra- 
Tidoes  he  even  heard.  The  pacha  of  Oczakow, 
1^  means  of  an  interpreter,  asked  his  pardon  for 
toe  delays  which  had  occasioned  the  loss  of  these 
fire  hundred  men,  and  humbly  entreated  him  not 
to  complain  of  it  to  the  grand  seignior.  Charles 
promised,  though  not  wiUiout  giving  him  as  severe 
A  xeprimand  as  if  he  had  been  sp«tking  to  one  of 
his  own  subjects. 

The  commander  of  Bender,  who  was  likewise 
*  seraskier,  a  title  which  answers  to  that  of  gene- 
zbI  and  pacha  of  the  province,  which  signifies 
governor  and  intendant,  immediately  sent  an  aga 
to  compliment  the  king,  and  to  offer  him  a  mag- 
nificent tent,  with  provision,  baggage-wagons,  and 
all  the  conveniences,  ofiicers,  and  attendant^  ne- 
eeeeary  to  conduct  him  to  Bender  in  a  splendid 
manner :  for  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Turks  not 
only  to  defray  the  charges  of  ambassadors  to  the 
place  of  their  residence,  but  likewise  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  those  princes  who  take  refuge  among 
tbeni,  during  the  time  of  their  stay,  in  the  most 
libaral  manner. 


CHAPTER  V. 

State  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.— Charles  takes  up  hit  R«^ 
denoe  near  Bender— His  Employments.— Hit  Intrigues  at 
the  Porte.— His  Designs.— Augustus  reascends  his  Throne. 
—The  King  of  Denmark  makes  a  J>escent  upon  Sweden. 
— All  the  other  Dominions  of  Charles  are  attacked.— The 
Ciar  enters  Moecow  in  Triumph.— The  affair  of  Pmth.— 
History  of  the  Cxarina,  who,  from  a  Peasant,  became  an 
Empi 


AcHMET  III.  at  that  time  governed  the  Turkish 
empire.  He  had  been  placed  upon  the  throne  in 
1 703,  in  the  room  of  his  brother  Mustapha,  by  a 
revolution,  like  to  that  which  transferred  tlje 
crown  of  England  from  James  II.  to  his  son-in- 
law  William.  Mustapha,  by  submitting  in  every- 
thing to  his  mufti,  whom  the  Turks  abhorred,  pro- 
voke the  whole  empire  to  rise  against  him.  His 
armv,  by  the  assistance  of  which  he  hoped  to 
punish  the  malcontents,  joined  his  enemies.  He 
was  seized,  and  deposed  in  form,  and  his  brother 
taken  from  the  Seraglio  in  order  to  be  created 
sultan,  almost  without  spilling  a  single  drop  of 
blood.  Achmet  shut  up  the  deposed  sultan  in  the 
Seraglio  at  Constantinople,  where  he  lived  for 
sevenil  vears,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Tur- 
key, which  had  long  been  accustomed  to  see  the 
death  of  her  princes  immediately  follow  their  de- 
thronement. 

The  new  sultan,  as  the  only  recompense  for  a 
crown  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  ministers, 
to  the  generals,  to  the  officers  of  the  Janiuaries, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  those  who  had  any  hand  in  the 
revolution,  put  them  all  to  death,  one  after  an- 
other, for  fear  they  should,  one  day,  attempt  a  se- 
cond revolution.  By  the  sacrifice  of  so  many 
brave  men  he  weakened  the  strength  of  the  nation, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  established  his  throne,  at 
least  for  some  years.  He  next  applied  himself  to 
increase  his  riches,and  was  the  first  of  the  Ottoman 
race  who  ventured  to  make  a  small  alteration  in 
the  current  coin,  and  to  impose  new  taxes  ;  but  he 
was  compelled  to  stop  short  in  both  these  enter- 
prises, for  fear  of  an  insurrection.  The  rapacity 
and  tyranny  of  the  srand  seignor  are  seldom  ex- 
tended farther  than  the  officers  of  the  empire,  who, 
whatever  they  may  be  in  other  respects,  are  do- 
mestic slaves  to  the  sultan  ;  while  the  rest  of  the 
Mussulmans  live  in  profound  tranquillity,  without 
fearing  for  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  or  their 
liberty. 

Such  was  the  Turkish  emperor  in  whose  terri- 
tories the  king  of  Sweden  sought  an  asylum.  As 
soon  as  he  set  foot  in  the  sultan*s  dominions,  he 
wrote  him  a  letter,  which  bears  date  the  1 3th  of 
July,  1709.  Several  copies  of  this  letter  were 
spread  abroad,  all  of  which  are  now  held  spurious  ; 
but  among  all  that  I  have  seen  there  is  no  one 
which  does  not  exhibit  the  hauteur  of  the  author, 
and  is  not  more  conformable  to  his  courage  than 
consistent  with  his  situation.  The  sultan  did  not 
return  him  an  answer  till  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. The  pride  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  made 
Charles  feel  the  distinction  it  placed  between  a 
Tnridsh  emperor  and  a  king  of  part  of  Scandi- 
naviay  a  conquered  and  fugitive  Christian.  In 
other  respects,  all  these  letters,  which  are  seldom 
written  by  sovereigns  themselves,  are  but  vain  for- 
malities, which  neither  discover  the  character  of 
the  princes  nor  the  state  of  their  affairs. 
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The  siftiuUioii  of  Chaziei  XII.  was  no  other  than 
that  of  a  captive  honourably  treated,  yet  he  con- 
ceiTed  the  design  of  arming  the  Ottoman  empire 
against  his  enemies,  and  flattered  himself  that  he 
should  reduce  Poland  under  the  yoke,  and  subdue 
Russia.  He  had  an  envoy  at  Constantinople  ;  but 
the  person  that  served  him  most  effectually  in  his 
vast  projects  was  the  count  de  Poniatowsky,  who 
went  to  Constantinople  without  any  commission, 
and  soon  rendered  himself  necessary  to  the  king, 
agreeable  to  the  Porte,  and,  at  last,  dangerous  to 
the  grand  viziers  themselves*. 

One  of  the  persons  who  seconded  his  designs 
with  the  greatest  address  was  Fronseca,  a  Portu- 
guese Jew,  and  by  profession  a  physician,  settled 
at  Constantinople,  a  man  of  knowledge  and  of  the 
world,  well  qualified  for  the  management  of  busi- 
ness, and  perhaps  the  only  philosopher  of  his  na- 
tion ;  his  profession  procured  him  a  free  access  to 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  frequently  gained  him  the 
confidence  of  the  viziers.  With  this  centleman, 
who  confirmed  to  mo  all  the  particulars  I  am  going 
to  rehite,  I  was  very  well  acquainted  at  Paris. 
Count  Poniatowsky  has  informed  me,  both  by 
letters  and  in  conversation,  that  Fronseca  had  the 
address  to  convey  some  letters  to  the  sultana  va- 
lide,  the  mother  of  the  reigning  emperor,  who  had 
formerly  been  ill* used  by  her  son,  but  had  now 
acquired  credit  in  the  Seraglio.  A  Jewess  who 
was  often  admitted  to  this  princess  never  ceased 
to  recount  to  her  the  exploits  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  charmed  her  ear  by  these  relations. 
The  sultana,  moved  by  that  secret  inclination 
which  moHt  women  feel  themselves  inspired  with 
in  favour  of  extraordinary  men,  even  without 
having  seen  them,  openly  espoused  this  princess 
cause  in  the  Seraglio,  whom  she  called  by  no  oUicr 
name  than  that  of  a  lion.  *<  When  ^ill  yon," 
would  she  sometimes  say  to  the  sultan  her  son, 
<<  assist  mv  lion  to  devour  this  czar  t "  She  even 
went  as  nur  as  to  dispense  with  the  austere  rules 
of  the  Seraglio,  and  write  several  letters,  with  her 
own  hand,  to  count  Poniatowsky,  in  whose  cus- 
tody they  still  are  at  the  time  of  my  writing  this 
History. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  king  was  conducted  to 
Bender  in  the  most  honourable  manner.  His 
route  was  through  the  desert,  formerly  called  the 
Wilderness  of  the  Gretse.  The  Turks  took  care 
that  nothing  should  be  wanting  on  the  way  to 
render  his  journey  agreeable.  A  great  many 
Poles,  Swedes,  and  Cossacks,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  Muscovites,  came  by  different  roads  to 
increase  his  train  on  their  miarch.  By  the  time 
he  reached  Bender,  he  had  eighteen  hundred  men, 
who  with  their  horses,  were  all  maintained  and 
lodged  at  the  expense  of  the  grand  scignor. 

The  king  chose  to  encamp  near  Bender,  rather 
than  lodge  in  tlie  town.  The  seraskier  Jussuff 
Pacha  CMsed  a  magnificent  tent  to  be  erected  for 
him  ;  and  tents  were  likewise  provided  for  all  the 
lords  of  his  retinue.  Some  time  after  Charles 
built  a  house  in  this  place  ;  the  ofRcers  followed 
his  example,  and  the  soldiers  raised  barracks  ;  so 
that  this  camp  insensibly  became  a  little  town. 
The  king,  not  being  yet  cured  of  his  wound,  was 

*  It  WM  from  this  nobleman  1  received  not  only  the 
remarks  which  hsvo  appeared  in  print,  and  of  which 
the  chaplain  Norberg  lias  availed  biroaelf,  but  Ukewise 
■everal  other  manuioipts  relating  to  this  llistory. 


compelled  to  have  a  carioua  bone  eztneted  Ironi 
his  foot ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  he  coold  mount  a 
horse,  he  resumed  his  usual  Ubours,  always  rising 
before  the  sun,  tiring  three  horses  a  day,  and  ex- 
ercising his  soldiers.  His  sole  amusement  was 
sometimes  pUying  at  chess  ;  and,  as  the  characters 
of  men  are  often  discovered  by  the  most  trifling 
incidents,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  that 
in  his  phiy  he  always  moved  the  king,  and  even 
made  more  use  of  him  than  of  the  other  pieces  ;  by 
which  he  lost  every  game. 

At  Bender,  Charles  found  himself  amidst  an 
abundance  of  everything,  very  uncommon  to  a 
conquered  and  fugitive  prince  ;  for,  besides  the 
superfluity  of  provisions,  and  the  five  hundred 
crowns  a  day  which  he  received  from  the  Ottonuin 
munificence,  he  still  drew  money  from  France, 
and  borrowed  of  the  merchants  at  Constantinople. 
A  part  of  this  money  served  to  forward  his  in- 
trigues in  the  Seraglio,  in  buying  the  faronrs  of 
the  viziers,  or  of  procuring  their  ruin.  The  rest 
he  distributed  with  great  profusion  among  his 
officers,  and  the  Janissaries  who  oompoeed  his 
gutfd,  at  Bender.  Grothusen,  his  favovrite  and 
treasurer,  was  the  dispenser  of  his  Bberality ;  a 
man  who,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  persona  in 
that  station,  was  as  fond  of  giving  as  hia  mMster. 
He  carried  him  one  day  an  account  of  sixty  thou- 
sand crowns  in  two  lines ;  ten  thousand  erowns 
given  to  the  Swedes  and  Janissaries,  by  the  gene- 
rous orders  of  his  majesty,  and  the  rest  disposed 
of  by  myself.  <*  It  is  thus  1  would  have  my  friends 
give  in  their  accounts,**  said  the  king :  **  Mullem 
makes  me  read  whole  pages  for  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  livres.  I  like  the  Ucom'c  style  of  Gro- 
thusen much  better.**  One  of  his  old  (^cers,  who 
was  suspected  of  being  somewhat  covetous,  com- 
plained to  him  that  his  majesty  gave  all  to  Gro- 
thusen :  **  I  give  money,'*  replied  the  king,  ^  to 
none  but  those  who  know  how  to  use  it.'*  This 
generosity  frequently  reduced  him  so  low,  that  he 
had  not  wherewith  to  give.  More  economy  ia  his 
liberality  would  have  been  equally  as  honourable, 
and  more  for  his  interest ;  but  it  was  the  failing  of 
this  prince  to  carry  every  virtue  to  exeeas. 

Great  numbers  of  strangers  went  from  Con- 
stantinople to  see  him.  The  Turks,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Tartars,  came  to  Bender  in  erowda  ;  all 
respected  and  admired  him.  His  inflexible  reso- 
lution to  abstain  from  wine,  and  his  regokri^  in 
being  present  twice  a  day  at  public  prayersy  made 
them  say,  <*  This  is  a  true  Mussulman  :^*  and  they 
burned  with  impatience  to  march  along  with  him 
to  the  conquest  of  Muscovy. 

During  his  stay  at  Bender,  which  was  much 
longer  tbui  he  expected,  he  insensibly  acquired  a 
taste  for  reading.  Baron  Fabricius,  a  gentleman 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Holstein,  a  yonng  man 
of  an  amiable  character,  who  possessed  that  gaiely 
of  temper  and  easy  turn  of  wit  whidi  is  so  agree- 
able to  princes,  was  the  person  who  engaged  him 
in  these  literarv  amusements.  He  had  been  aeat 
to  reside  with  him  at  Bender,  to  take  care  of  th» 
interests  of  the  young  duke  of  Holstein ;  and  h» 
succeeded  therein  by  rondering  himself  agreeable. 
He  had  read  all  the  best  Frendi  authors.  He  per- 
suaded the  king  to  read  the  tragedies  of  Peter 
Comeille,  those  of  Racine,  and  the  wofl»  of  Des- 
prdaux.  The  king  had  no  relish  for  the  Satires 
of  tlie  last  author,  which,  indeed,  are  fiur  frooa 
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being  his  best  pieces ;  but  he  was  very  fond  of  his 
other  writings.  When  he  read  that  passage  of  the 
Eighth  Satire  where  the  author  treats  Alexander 
as  a  fool  and  a  madman,  he  tore  the  leaf. 

Of  all  the  French  tragedies,  Mithridates  was 
that  which  pleased  him  most,  because  the  situation 
of  that  monarch,  vanquished,  and  still  breathing 
rerenge,  was  conformable  to  his  own.  He  showed 
M.  Fabricius  the  passages  that  struck  him,  point- 
log  them  out  with  hb  finger  ;  but  would  never  read 
mny  of  them  aloud,  nor  ever  hazard  a  single  word 
in  French.  Nay,  when  he  afterwards  saw  M.  des 
Alleurs,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  a 
man  of  distinguished  merit,  but  acquainted  only 
^-ith  his  mother  tongue,  he  answered  him  in 
I^atin  ;  of  which,  when  M.  des  Alleurs  protested 
He  did  not  understand  four  words,  the  king,  rather 
than  talk  French,  sent  for  an  iutei'preter. 

Such  was  the  employment  of  Charles  XII.  at 
Sender,  where  he  waited  till   a   Turkish  army 
should  come  to  his  assistance.    His  envoy  pre- 
sented memorials  in  his  name  to  the  grand  vizier, 
mod  Poniatowsky  supported  them  with  all  his  in- 
terest.    The  talent  of  insinuation  never  fails  of 
success.     He  was  always  dressed  in  the  Turkish 
fashion  whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  and  had 
free  access  to  every  place.     The  grand  seignor 
presented  him  with  a  purse  of  a  thousand  ducats, 
and  the  grand  vizier  said  to  him,  **  I  will  take  your 
Icing  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  and 
will  lead  him  to  Moscow  at  the  head  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men."      Thb  grand  vizier  was 
caHed  Chourlouli-Ali  Pacha  ;  he  was  the  son  of  a 
jteasant  of  the  vilbge  of  Chourlou.     A  low  ex- 
traction is  not  held   as  a  reproach  among  the 
Torksy  who  know  nothmg  of  nobility,  neither  that 
which  is  annexed  to  certain  employments  nor  that 
which  consists  in  titles.     With  them  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  a  man's  character  depena  en- 
tirely upon  his  personal  services  ;  a  custom  which 
pret^tils  in  most  of  the  eastern  countries,  and  in- 
deed a  custom  the  most  natural,  and  which  might 
he  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects,  if 
posts  of  honour  were  conferred  on  none  but  men 
of  merit ;  bat  the  viziers,  for  the  most  part,  are  no 
hotter  than  the  creatures  of  a  black  eunuch,  or  a 
tarourite  female  slave. 

The  grand  vizier  soon  changed  his  mind.  Charles 
could  do  nothing  but  negotiate  :  but  the  Czar 
eonld  give  money,  which  he  did  ;  and  even  made 
that  of  Sweden  serve  him  on  this  occasion.  The 
military  chest  which  he  took  at  Pultowa  furnished 
htm  with  new  arms  against  the  vanquished  king  ; 
and  whether  war  should  be  made  upon  the  Russians 
was  no  longer  a  question  in  the  Divan.  The  in- 
terest of  the  czar  was  omnipotent  at  the  Porte, 
wfaidi  granted  such  honours  to  his  envoy  as  the 
Muscovite  ministers  had  never  before  enjoyed  at 
Constantinople.  He  was  allowed  to  have  a  se- 
raglio, that  IS  to  say,  a  palace,  in  the  quarter  of  the 
Fnmks,  and  the  libertv  of  conversing  with  other 
foroign  ministers,  ^he  czar  even  thought  he 
might  demand  that  general  Brlazcppa  should  be 
put  into  his  hands,  as  Charles  had  caused  the  un- 
nappy  Patknl  to  be  delivered  up  to  him.  Chour- 
lotiu-Ali  Pacha  knew  not  how  to  refuse  anvthing 
to  a  prince  who  seconded  his  demands  witn  mil- 
lions in  his  hand.  Thus  the  very  same  grand 
▼izier  who  had  before  promised,  in  the  most  solemn 
Qiimer,  to  lead  the  kmg  of  Sweden  into  MuBCOTy, 


with  two  hundred  thousand  men,  dared  to  ask 
his  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  general  Mazeppa. 
Charles  was  enraged  at  this  demand.  It  is  hard 
to  say  how  far  the  vizier  might  have  pushed  the 
affair,  had  not  Mazeppa,  who  were  now  seventy 
years  of  age,  died  exactly  at  this  juncture.  The 
grief  and  indignation  of  the  king  were  greatly  aug- 
mented when  ne  learned  that  Tolstoy,  now  become 
the  czar's  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  was  publicly 
attended  at  Pultowa,  and  that  those  brave  soldiers 
were  every  day  exposed  to  sale  in  the  market  at 
Constantinople.  In  fact,  the  Russian  ambassador 
said  aloud  that  the  Mussulman  troops  at  Bender 
were  placed  there  more  with  a  view  to  secure  tiie 
king's  person  than  to  do  him  any  honour. 

Charles,  abandoned  by  the  grand  vizier,  and 
vanquished  by  the  czar*s  money  in  Turkey,  as  he 
had  before  been  by  his  arms  in  the  Ukrame,  saw 
himself  deceived  and  despised  by  the  Porte,  and 
almost  a  prisoner  among  the  Tartars.  His  attend- 
ants began  to  despair.  He  himself  alone  remained 
firm,  and  never  appeared  dejected  even  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  sultan  he  believed  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  intrigues  of  Chourlouli-Ali,  his  grand  vizier  ; 
he  resolved  therefore  to  acquaint  him  with  them  ; 
and  Poniatowsky  undertook  the  execution  of  this 
hazardous  enterprise.  The  grand  seignor  goes 
every  Friday  to  the  mosque,  surrounded  by  his 
Solasks,  a  lund  of  guards,  whose  turbans  are  or- 
namented with  such  high  feathers  that  they  con- 
ceal the  sultan  from  the  sight  of  the  people. 
When  any  one  has  a  petition  to  present  to  the 
grand  seignor,  he  endeavours  to  mingle  with  the 
guards,  and  holds  the  petition  aloft.  Sometimes 
the  sultan  deigns  to  receive  it  himself ;  but  he  mora 
frequently  oraers  an  aga  to  take  charge  of  it,  and 
has  the  petitions  brought  to  him  on  his  return 
from  the  mosque.  There  is  no  fear  of  any  one 
daring  to  importune  him  with  useless  memorials 
and  trifling  petitions,  as  less  is  written  at  Constan- 
tinople in  a  whole  vear  than  at  Paris  in  one  day. 
There  is  still  less  danger  of  any  memorials  being 
presented  against  the  ministers,  to  whom  the  sal- 
tan often  sends  them  without  reading.  Poniatow- 
sky had  only  this  method  to  convey  the  king  of  Swe- 
den's complaints  to  the  grand  seignor.  He  drew 
up  a  heavy  charee  against  the  grand  vizier  ;  M.  de 
Feriol,  then  the  French  ambassador,  and  who  gave 
me  an  account  of  the  whole  affair,  had  the  memo- 
rial translated  into  the  Turkish  tongue.  A  Greek 
was  hired  to  present  it.  This  Greek,  having 
mingled  with  the  guards  of  the  pand  seignor, 
held  the  paper  so  high  for  a  long  tune,  and  made 
such  a  noise,  that  we  sultan  observed  him,  and 
took  the  memorial  himself. 

This  method  of  presenting  memorials  to  the 
sultan  against  his  viziers  was  frequently  put  in 
practice.  A  Swede,  called  Leloing,  gave  m  an- 
other petition  a  few  days  after.  ThaBf  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  was  Charles  XII.  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  employing  the  same  expedients  with 
an  oppressed  subject. 

Some  days  after  this,  the  sultan  sent  the  king 
of  Sweden,  as  the  only  answer  to  his  complaints, 
five-and-twenty  Arabian  horses,  one  of  which,  that 
had  carried  his  highness,  was  covered  with  a 
saddle  and  housing  enriched  with  precious  stones, 
with  stirrups  of  massy  gold.  This  present  was 
accompanied  with  an  obliging  letter,  but  con- 
ceived in  general  terms,  and  such  as  gave  xeason 
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to  suBpect  that  the  mfnister  had  done  nothing 
without  the  sultan's  consent.  Chourlouli-Ali  too, 
who  knew  the  art  of  dissembling,  sent  the  king 
ftre  rery  curious  horses.  But  Charles,  with  a 
lofty  air,  said  to  the  person  who  brou^t  them, 
^  Return  to  your  master,  and  tell  him  I  never 
reeeiTe  presents  from  my  enemies." 

Poniatowsky  luiving  already  dared  to  present  a 
memorial  against  the  g^nuid  vizier,  next  formed 
the  bold  design  of  deposing  him.  He  knew  that 
this  vizier  was  disagreeable  to  the  sultana-mother  ; 
that  the  Kislar-Aga,  the  chief  of  the  black  eunuchB, 
and  the  aga  of  the  Janissaries,  also  hated  him  :  ho 
therefore  prevailed  on  all  three  of  them  to  declaim 
against  the  vizier.  It  was  something  very  sur- 
prising to  see  a  Christian,  a  Polo,  an  uncommis- 
flioned  agent  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  taken 
xcAige  among  the  Turlu,  caballine  ahnost  openly 
al  the  Porte  against  a  viceroy  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pfare,  who,  at  the  same  time,  waa  both  an  able 
minister  and  a  favourite  of  his  master.  Ponia- 
towskv  could  never  have  succeeded,  and  the  idea 
ik  such  a  project  alone  would  have  cost  him  his 
life,  if  a  power  superior  to  all  those  that  operated 
in  his  fkvour  had  not  given  a  finishing  stroke  to 
iSb»  fortune  of  the  grand  vizier  Chonrlouli. 

The  sultan  had  a  young  favourite,  who  after- 
wards governed  the  Ottoman  empire,  but  was 
ktlled  in  Hungary  in  171f>,  at  the  battle  of  Peter- 
waradin,  gained  over  the  Turks  by  prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy.  His  name  was  Coumoum-Ali  Pacha. 
His  birth  was  very  little  dlfiRerent  ntim  that  of 
Chonrlouli,  being  the  srm  of  a  coalheaver ; 
Coumonrgi  being  derived  from  the  Turkish  word 
coumour,  which  signifies  coal.  The  emperor  Aclmict 
III.  uncle  of  Achmet  II.  having  met  Coumourgi 
while  yet  an  infant,  in  a  little  wood  near  Adriano- 
ple,wa8  struck  with  his  extreme  beauty,  and  canned 
ntm  to  be  conducted  to  the  Seraglio.  He  was  be- 
loved by  Mustaplia,  the  eldest  son  and  successor 
to  Mahomet ;  and  Achmet  III.  made  him  his 
ikvourite.  He  had  then  no  other  place  but  that 
of  Selictar.  Aca,  sword-bearer  of  the  crown.  His 
extreme  youth  did  not  allow  him  to  pretend  to  the 
poet  of  grand  vizier,  but  yet  he  had  the  ambition 
to  aspire  to  it.  The  Swedish  faction  could 
never  gain  over  the  influence  of  this  favourite. 
He  was  never  tho  friend  of  Charles,  nor  of 
any  other  Christian  prince,  nor  of  any  of  their 
ministers,  but  on  this  occasion  he  served  the  king 
without  intending  it  ;  he  united  himself  with  the 
sultana  valido  and  the  great  officers  of  the  Porte, 
to  depose  Chonrlouli,  whom  they  all  hated.  This 
old  minister,  who  had  long  and  faithfully  served 
his  master,  fell  a  victim  to  the  caprice  of  a  boy 
and  the  intrigues  of  a  foreigner.  He  was  stripped 
of  his  dignity  and  riches  ;  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  the  late  sultan  Mustaplia,  was  also  taken  from 
him,  and  himself  sent  as  an  exile  to  Caffa,  for- 
merly called  Thcodosia,  in  Crira  Tartai^.  The 
bull,  that  is  to  say,  the  seal  of  the  empire,  was 

S'ven  to  Numa  Couprougli,  grandson  of  the  great 
3uprpugli  who  took  (^ndia.  This  new  vizier 
was  wnat  informed  Christians  can  hardly  believe 
it  possible  for  a  Turk  to  be,  a  man  of  inflexible 
virtue,  a  scrupulous  observer  of  tlie  law,  and  one 
who  frequently  opposed  justice  to  tho  will  of  the 
sultan.  He  could  not  endure  to  hear  of  &  war 
against  Muscovy,  which  he  treated  as  unjust  and 
unnecessaiy;  but  the  same  attachment  to  this 


law  that  oppooed  his  maiunr  war  upon  the 
contrary  to  the  £uth  of  treaties,  made  him  respect 
the  duties  of  hospitality  towards  the  kingof  Sweden  . 
He  said  to  his  master,  "  The  kw  foraids  you  to 
attack  the  czar,  who  las  not  ofVendedyon  ;  but  it 
commands  yon  to  succour  the  king  of  Sweden,  wIko 
is  an  unfortunate  prince  in  your  dominions."    To 
this  prince  he  sent  ei^it  hundred  purses  (erenr 
purse  containing  five  hundred  crowns),  and  a«i- 
vised  him  to  return  peaceably  to  his  own  dominioM^ 
either  through  the  territories  of  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  or  in  some  of  the  French  veaselB  whidi 
were  then  in  the  port  of  Constantinople,  and  wliich 
M.  de  Feriol,  the  French  ambassador  at  tbe  Porte^ 
offered  to  Charles  to  conduct  him  to  Marseillck 
Count  Poniatowsky  negotiated  more  than  ever 
with  this  minister, and  acquired  such  a  superiority 
in  these  negotiations  with  an  incorruptible  vizier 
as  the  gold  of  the  Muscovites  was  unable  to  con- 
tend with.      Tho  Russian  faction  thouglit  their 
best  resource  was  to  poison  such  a  dangerous 
negotiator.    They  acoordinsly  gained  over  one  of 
his  domestics,  who  was  to  give  nim  the  poisoa  in 
his  coffee  :  but  the  crime  was  discovered  bdTQre  it 
was  carried  into  execution  ;  the  poison  was  fmnid 
in  the  lumds  of  the  domestic,  contained  in  a  smaD 
phial,  wliich  was  carried  to  the  srand  seignor. 
The  domestic  was  tried  in  a  full  divan  and  eon- 
demned  to  the  galleys ;  for  Turkish  justice  never 
pmushes  crimes  with  death  which  have  not  bsen 
perpeteatcd. 

Charles  XII.,  who  could  never  be'  persuaded 
but  that,  sooner  or  later,  he  should  be  Mb  to  en- 
gage the  Turkuli  empire  in  a  war  against  Mus- 
covy, rejected  every  proposal  for  bis  pfaceable 
return  home,  and  never  ceased  to  represent  to 
the  Turks  the  formidable  power  of  that  veiy  caur 
whom  he  had  so  long  despised :  his  emimaries 
were  perpetually  insinuating  that  Peter  Alexiowitz 
wanted  to  make  himself  master  of  the  navigatiou 
of  the  DUck  Sea  ;  and  that,  after  having  snbdoed 
the  Cossacks,  he  would  carry  his  arms  into  Grim 
Tartary.  Sometimes  these  reraesenta^tons  ani- 
mated the  Porte,  at  others  the  Russian  mimsteis 
rendered  them  useless. 

While  Charles  XII.  suffered  his  fitte  to  depend 
upon  the  caprice  of  viziers,  and  was  alternately 
receiving  favours  and  affh>nts  from  a  foreisn 
power,  presenting  petitions  to  tbe  sultan,  and  sub- 
sisting upon  his  bounty  in  a  desert,  all  his  enemies, 
awakened  fh>m  their  former  lethargy^  invaded  ha» 
dominions. 

The  battle  of  Pultowa  was  the  first  signal  for  a 
revolution  in  PoUnd.  King  Augustus  returned 
to  that  country,  protesting  against  his  abdioatioB 
and  the  peace  uf  Altraiistad,and  publicly  aoonsing 
Charles,  whom  he  no  longer  feared,  of  robbery  and 
cruelty.  He  immediat^y  imprisoned  Finnteio 
and  Imhoff,  his  plenipotentiaries,  who  had  SMMd 
his  abdication,  just  as  if  they  had  ezeeeded  tneir 
orders  and  betrayed  their  master.  His  Sazoo 
troops,  which  had  been  the  pretext  of  his  detlupoae- 
ment,  conducted  him  back  to  Warsaw,  aeoottpa- 
nied  bv  most  of  tlie  Polish  palatines,  who  had 
formerly  sworn  fidelity  to  him,  had  aflcmwds 
taken  the  same  oath  to  Stanislaus,  and  w«e  now 
come  to  renew  their  allegiance  to  AngusCiis.  Sfaii- 
awski  himself  rejoined  his  party ;  and  having  kst 
the  ideiLof  beoonixng  kinj^  wis  eontent  to  remain 
grand  general  of  tm  erown.     fTeming;,  Us  fist 
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■Bolster,  wlio  had  been  obliged  t&  qnit  Sajcony  for 
ft  time,  for  feur  of  being  delivered  up  with  Patkul, 
mfw  eontribntcd  by  his  address  to  brins  back  to 
Us  master's  interest  a  great  part  of  we  Polish 
Dobilitj. 

The  pope  absolved  the  people  fVom  the  oath  of 
aHegiance  which  they  had  taken  to  Stanislaus. 
""  *  I  step  of  tho  holy  &ther  was  exceedingly  well- 
and,  supported  by  the  forces  of  Augustus, 
of  considerable  weight ;  it  strengthened  the 
credit  of  the  court  of  llome  with  the  Poles,  who 
had  no  inclination  at  tliat  time  to  contest  with  the 
wvcreign  pontiffs  their  chimerical  rig^t  of  inter- 
fBring  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  princes.  Every 
one  Tohmtarily  returned  to  the  government  A 
Angostiis,  and  received,  without  repugnance,  a 
omess  afaBolution,  which  the  nuncio  did  not  fail  to 
lepieBeot  as  absolutely  necessary. 

The  power  of  Charles  and  the  grandeur  of 

Swrntom    were  now  verging  towards  their   last 

— ^t  -  ■■ 

penoo. 

Iftee  than  ten  crowned  heads  had  long  beheld, 
with  ftar  and  envy,  the  Swedish  power  extending 
ilMlf  far  beyond  its  natnral  bounds,  on  the  other 
side  of  tile  Baltic  sea,  from  the  Duna  to  the  Elbe. 
The  fidl  of  Charles  and  his  absence  revived 
the  interested  views  and  jealousies  of  all  these 
princes,  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  laid  at 
rest  by  treaties  and  by  their  inability  to  break 
taem. 

Tbe  czar,  more  powerful  than  all  of  them  put 
taether,  profited  by  this  late  victoiy :  he  took 
^bonrgand  all  Carelia,  overran  Finland  with 
troops,  laid  siege  to  Riga,  and  sent  a  body  of  forces 
into  Poland  to  aid  Augustus  in  recovering  lus 
tiiroiie.  This  emperor  was  then,  what  Cmirles 
hed  been,  the  arbiter  of  Poland  and  the  North ; 
hut  he  consulted  only  his  interest,  while,  on 
tl^  other  hand,  Charles  had  never  listened  to  any- 
lUog  but  his  ideas  of  revenge  and  glory.  The 
Swedish  monarch  had  assisted  his  allies  and  de- 
itrayed  his  enemies,  without  reaping  the  least  fruit 
from  his  victories  :  the  czar,  conmicting  himself 
move  like  a  prince  and  less  like  a  hero,  would  not 
aatet  the  kms  of  Poland,  but  on  condition  that 
LiTonift  should  be  ceded  to  him ;  and  that  that 
province,  for  which  Augustus  had  kindled  the  war, 
should  for  ever  remain  under  the  Russian  juris- 


The  king  of  Denmark,  forgetting  the  treaty  of 
Tfftwendal,  as  Augustus  had  that  of  Altranstad, 
began  Irom  that  time  to  think  of  making  himself 
BUMter  of  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  ^emen,  to 
whidi  he  renewed  his  pretensions.  The  king  of 
had  ancient  claims  upon  Swedish  Pome- 
which  he  now  resolved  to  revive.      The 


dnke  of  Mecklenburg  saw  with   envy  that  the 
Swedes  were  still  in  possession  of  Wismar,  the 


town  in  the  duchy  :  that  prince  was  to  marry 
of  the  Russian  emperor ;  and  the  czar  only 
wished  for  a  pretext  for  establishinff  himself  in 
Gflnnany,aftertheexampleoftheSwedes.  George, 
eloetor  of  Hanover,  sought  to  enridi  himself,  on 
Ua  side,  witii  the  spoils  of  Charles.  The  bishop 
of  Bfunster  too  would  have  been  willing  enough 
to  srail  himself  of  some  of  the  claims,  hid  he  been 
able  to  support  them. 

Twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  Swedes  defended 
Fonerania  and  the  other  countries  which  Charles 
iii.Gennany ;  it  was  there  that  tiie  war 


was  most  VkiAy  to  begin.  This  storm  alarmed 
the  emperor  and  his  allies.  It  is  a  law  of  the 
empire,  that  whoever  invades  one  of  its  provineos 
shall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  the  whole  Germanie 
bodv. 

But  there  was  another  embarrassment  superior 
to  the  rest :  all  these  princes,  exeept  the  caaur,  were 
then  united  against  Louis  XIV.,  whose  power  for 
a  long  time  bad  been  as  formidable  to  the  empire 
as  that  of  Charles. 

Germany,  at  the  neginniug  of  this  century,  had 
been  hard  pressed  from  soiUh  to  north  between 
the  armies  of  France  and  Sweden.  The  French 
had  passed  the  Danube,  and  the  Swedes  the  Oder ; 
and  had  their  forces,  victorious  as  they  then  were, 
been  able  to  have  formed  a  junottoii,  the  empire 
would  have  been  undone.  But  the  same  fatidity 
that  mined  Sweden  had  likewise  humbled  Fiwiee  : 
Sweden,  however,  had  still  resources  left ;  and 
Louis  carried  on  the  war  with  vigour,  though 
without  success.  Had  Pomerania  and  the  dumy 
of  Bremen  become  the  theatre  of  war,  it  was  to 
be  foared  that  the  empire  would  suflbr  by  it,  and 
that  being  weakened  on  tiiat  side^  it  would  be  lais 
able  to  stand  against  Louis  XIV.  To  prevent 
thisdanger,  the  emperor, the  princes  of  the  empire, 
Anne  queen  of  England,  and  the  states-genenJ  of 
the  United  Provinces,  conduded,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1709,  one  of  the  most  singular  treaties  that 
ever  was  signed. 

It  was  stipulated  on  the  part  of  these  powers, 
that  tile  war  against  the  Swedes  sliould  not  be 
made  in  Pomerania,  nor  in  any  other  of  the  Ger- 
man provinees,  but  that  the  enemies  of  Charies 
XII.  should  be  at  liberty  to  attack  him  anywhere 
else.  The  czar  and  the  king  of  Poland  acceded  to 
this  treaty,  in  which  they  caused  to  be  inserted  an 
article  as  extraordinary  as  tho  treaty  itself :  this 
was,  that  twelve  thousand  Swedes  who  were  in 
Pomerania  should  not  be  permitted  to  leave  it  to 
defend  their  other  provinces. 

To  insure  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  iStiej  pro- 
posed to  raise  an  army  to  preserve  this  imaginary 
neutrality.  This  army  was  to  encamp  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oder,  A  novelty,  surely,  unheard  of, 
to  raise  an  army  to  prevent  a  war  !  Even  the 
princes  who  were  to  pay  the  army  were  most  of 
them  interested  in  beginning  a  war  which  they 
thus  pretended  to  prevent.  The  treaty  also  im- 
ported, that  the  army  should  be  composed  of  the 
troops  of  the  emperor,  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  of 
the  elector  of  Hanover,  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
and  of  the  biriiop  of  Munster. 

The  result  of  this  project  was  what  might  na- 
tnnUly  have  been  expected  ;  it  was  not  carried 
into  execution.  The  princes  who  were  to  have 
fornished  their  contingents  for  completing  the 
army,  contributed  nothing :  there  were  not  two 
regiments  formed.  Everybody  talked  of  a  neu- 
tr^ty,  but  nobody  observed  it ;  and  all  the  princes 
of  the  North,  who  had  any  interest  in  quarrelling 
with  the  king  of  Sweden,  were  left  at  full  liberty  to 
dispute  with  each  other  the  spoils  of  that  prince. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  czar,  after  liaving  quar- 
tered his  troops  in  Lithuania,  and  given  orders  for 
the  siege  of  SUga,  returned  to  Moscow,  to  display 
to  his  people  a  sight  as  new  as  anything  he  had 
hitherto  done  in  uio  kingdom :  this  was  a  triumph 
of  neariy  tho  same  nature  with  that  of  the  ancient 
RomanB.    He  made  his  entry  into  Moscow  on  the 
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1st   of  Jnnvmry  1710,   under   seren  triamphal 
arches,  erected  in  the  streets,  and  adorned  with 
everything  which   the  climate  could  ftimish,  or 
which  a  flourishing  commerce,  rendered  such  by 
his  care,  could  produce.      The  procession    was 
opened  by  a  regiment  of  guards,  followed  by  the 
cannon  taken  from  the  Swedes  at  Lesno  and  Pul- 
towa,  each  being  drawn  by  eight  horses,  covered 
with  scarlet  housings  hanging  down  to  Uie  ground ; 
then    came    the    standards,    kettle-drums,    and 
colours,  won  at  those  two  baftles,  carried  by  Uie 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  taken  them  ;  and  all 
these  spoils  were  followed  by  the  choicest  troops 
of  the  czar.     After  they  had  filed  off,  there  ap- 
peared in  a  chariot,  made  on  purpose  •,  the  litter 
of  Charles  XII.,  found  on  the  field  of  battle  at 
Pnltowa,  just  as  it  was  shattered  with  two  can- 
non-shot :    behind    this  litter  ail   the  prisoners 
marched  two  and  two  ;  amongst  them  appeared 
count  Piper,  first  minister  of  Sweden,  the  cele- 
brated marshal  Renschild,  the  count  de  Lewen- 
haupt,  the  generals  Schlipenback,  Stackelbcrg,  and 
Hamilton,  and  all  the  officers,  who  were  afterwards 
dbpersed  through  Great  Russia.      Immediately 
after  these  appeared  the  czar  himself,  mounted  on 
the  same  horHc  which  he  rode  at  the  battle  of  Pnl- 
towa.     A  little  after  him  came  the  generals  who 
had  a  share  in  the  success  of  the  day.     Then  fol- 
lowed another  regiment  of  guards ;  and  the  Swedish 
ammunition-wagons  closed  the  procession. 

This  pageantry  was  accompanied  with  the  ring- 
ing of  all  the  bells  in  Moscow,  with  the  sound  of 
drums,  trumpets,  and  an  infinite  number  of  musi- 
cal instruments  which  were  heard  alternately,  with 
the  salute  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the 
acclamations  of  five  hundred  thousand  men ;  who, 
at  every  pause  the  czar  made  in  this  triumphal 
entry,  cried  out,  ''Long  live  tlie  emperor  our 
&ther ! " 

This  imposing  splendour  augmented  the  people's 
veneration  for  his  person,  and  perhaps  made  him 
appear  greater  in  their  eyes  than  the  real  advan- 
tages they  had  derived  from  him.  Meanwhile  he 
continued  the  blockade  of  Riga.  His  generals 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  remainder  of  Li- 
vonia and  part  of  FinUnd.  At  the  same  time,  the 
king  of  Denmark  came  witli  his  fleet  to  make  a 
descent  upon  Sweden;  where  he  landed  seventeen 
thousand  men,  whom  he  left  under  the  command 
of  the  connt  de  Reventlau. 

Sweden  was  at  that  time  governed  by  a  regency 
composed  of  several  senators,  whom  the  king  ap- 
pointed when  he  departed  from  Stockholm.  The 
body  of  the  senate,  looking  upon  the  government 
as  their  right,  became  jealous  of  the  regency.  The 
state  suffered  by  these  divisions  ;  but  when,  after 
the  battle  of  Pultowa,  the  first  news  they  heard 
at  Stockholm  was.  that  the  king  was  at  Bender,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  and  that  the 
Danes  had  disembarked  at  Schonen  and  had  taken 
the  town  of  Ilelsingburgh,  their  jealousies  then 
vanished,  and  tliey  tum^  their  whole  attention  to 
the  preservation  of  Sweden.  Sweden  was  now 
drained,  in  a  great  measure,  of  regular  troops  ; 
for  though  Charles  had  alwa^'s  made  his  great 
expeditions  at  the  head  of  small  armies,  yet  the 
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innumerable  battles  he  had  fought  in  the  oonrae 
of  nine  years,  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  eon- 
tinually  recruiting  his  forces,  the  sopply  of  his 
garrisons,  and  the  standing  armies  he  was  con- 
stantly obliged  to  keep  in  Finland,  Ingria,  Livo- 
nia, Pomerania,  Bremen,  and  Verden,  had  cost 
Sweden,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  above  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men ;  so  that  there 
did  not  remain  eight  thousand  of  the  regular  troops, 
which,  with  the  new-raised  militia,  were  the  only 
resources  Sweden  had. 
The  nation  is  naturally  warlike  ;    and  every 
pie  insensibly  adopts  the  disposition  of  its  king, 
hey  talked  of  nothing  from  one  end  of  the  coimtry 
to  the  other  but  the  prodigious  achievements  of 
Charles  and  his  general^  and  of  the  old  regiments 
that  fought  under  them  at  Narva,  Duna,  Cliseau, 
Pultusk,  and  Hollosin.    The  lowest  of  the  Swedes 
acquired  from  them  a  spirit  of  emulation  and 
glory.     Their  affection  for  their  king,  their  pity 
for  his  misfortunes,  and  their  implacable  hatred 
to  the  Danes,  contributed  to  increase  this  ardour. 
In  several  other  countries  the  peasants  are  ahives, 
or  treated  as  such  ;  but  here  tney  compoae  a  part 
of  tlie  state,  are  considered  as  citizens,  and,  of  con- 
sequence, are  capable  of  more  refined  sentiments ; 
so  that  the  newly-raised  militia  became,  in  a  short 
time,  the  best  troops  of  tlie  North. 

General  Steinbock  put  himself,  by  order  of  the 
regency,  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  of  the 
ancient  troops,  and  above  twdve  thousand  of  these 
new  militia,  t4)  go  in  pursuit  of  the  Danes,  who 
ravaged  all  the  country'  about  Helsuibui^,  and 
had  already  laid  contributions  on  some  of  the  more 
inland  provinces. 

There  was  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for 
clothing  the  new  militia,  so  that  most  of  these 
boors  came  in  their  coarse  linen  frocks,  having 
pistols  tied  to  tlieir  girdles  with  cords.  Steinhodc, 
at  the  head  of  this  extraordinary  army,  came  up 
with  the  Danes  about  three  leagues  from  Helling- 
burgh,  on  the  10th  of  Bfarch,  1710.  He  wished 
to  have  given  his  troops  a  few  days'  rest,  to  raise 
entrenchments,  and  to  allow  his  new  soUUers  a 
sufficient  time  to  accustom  themselves  to  behold 
the  enemy  ;  but  all  the  peasants  called  out  for 
battle  the  very  day  they  arrived. 

Several  of  the  officers,  then  present,  have  since 
assured  me,  that  they  saw  every  soldier  foaming 
with  rage  and  choler;  so  great  is  the  nationsi 
hatred  of  the  Swedes  to  the  Danes.    Steinbock 
profited  bv  this  ardour  of  their  minds,  whidi,  in 
the  day  of  action,  is  of  as  much  coneeqnenoe  a» 
military  discipline,  and  attacked  the  Danes.    A 
circumstance  was  now  cjdiibited,  of  whidi,  pei^ 
haps,  the  whole  history  of  mankind  cannot  fnrnku 
above  two  examples :  the  new-raised  militia,  in. 
their  first  assault,  equalled  the  intrepidity  of  vete- 
ran soldiers.    Two  regiments  of  these  ill-armed, 
peasants  cut  in  pieces  the  regiment  of  the  king  oC 
Denmark's  guaids,  of  which  there  remained  only^ 
ten  men  alive. 

The  Danes  totally  defeated,  retired  onder  thcp- 
cannon  of  Helsingburgh.  The  passage  fromSwcdena- 
to  Zealand  is  so  short,  that  the  king  of  Denmarl^ 
received  the  news  at  Copenhagen,  m  the  defisat  o^ 
lus  army  in  Sweden,  the  venr  same  day  on  whiet* 
it  happened,  and  sent  hb  fleet  to  bring  off  th^ 
shattered  remains  of  his  army.  The  Danes  quitted 
Sweden,  with  precipitatkm,  five  di^  after  th^ 
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battle  ;  but,  being  unable  to  carry  off  their  horsee, 
and  unwilling  to  leave  them  to  the  enemy,  they 
killed  them  lUl  in  the  enyirons  of  Helringborg,  and 
tet  fire  to  their  provisions,  burning  their  com  and 
bagm;^  an4  leaving  in  Uiat  place  four  thousand 
wounded  men,  of  whom  the  greatest  part  died  with 
the  infection  occasioned  by  so  many  dead  horses, 
and  for  want  of  food,  of  which  even  their  country- 
men deprived  them,  to  prevent  the  Swedes  from 
enjoying  it. 

At  the  same  time  the  peasants  of  Dalecarlia, 
having,  in  the  depth  of  their  forests,  heard  the  re- 
port of  their  king  being  a  prisoner  among  the 
Turks,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Regency  of  Stock- 
holm, and  offer^  to  go  at  their  own  expense,  to 
the  number  of  twenty  thousand,  and  deliver  their 
master  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  This  pro- 
posal, which  was  better  calculated  to  display  their 
courage  and  affection  to  their  king,  than  to  produce 
any  real  advantage,  was  reoeiv^  with  pleasure, 
though  it  was  not  accepted  ;  and  the  senators  t'«ok 
care  to  acquaint  the  king  with  it,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  sent  him  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Hol- 
aingborg. 

Uharles  received  this  agreeable  intelligence 
in  his  camp  near  Bender,  m  the  month  of  July 
1710;  and,  soon  after,  another  event  happened 
whidi  contributed  still  more  to  strengthen  his 
hopes. 

The  Grand  Vizier  Couprougli,  who  opposed  all 
his  designs,  was  deposed  about  two  months  after 
he  had  entered  into  his  office.  The  little  court  of 
j  Charles  XII.,  and  his  adherents  in  Poland,  ^ve 
out  that  Charles  made  and  unmade  the  viziers, 
and  governed  the  Turkish  Empire,  from  his  re- 
treat at  Bender  :  but  he  had  no  share  in  the  dis- 
I  grace  of  that  favourite.  The  rigid  probity  of  the 
vizier  is  said  to  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  his  fall. 
His  predecessor  had  not  paid  the  janissaries  out 
of  the  imperial  treasury,  but  with  the  money  he 
had  raised  by  extortion :  Couprougli  paid  them  out 
of  the  treasuiy.  Achmet  reproached  him  with  pre- 
ferring the  interest  of  the  subject  to  that  of  the 
emperor  :  ^  Your  predecessor,  Chourlouli,"  said 
he,  **  knew  how  to  find  other  means  to  pay  my 
troops."  The  grand  vizier  replied,  <<  If  he  had 
the  art  of  enriching  your  highness  by  rapine,  it  is 
an  art  of  which  I  glory  in  being  ignorant." 

The  profound  secrecy  observed  in  the  seraglio 
•eldom  permits  such  particulars  to  transpire  to  the 
public  ;  but  this  fact  was  published  at  the  same 
time  with  Couprougli's  disgrace.  This  vizier's 
ftmnkness,  however,  did  not  cost  him  his  head, 
because  true  virtue  can  frequently  cause  itself  to 
be  respected,  even  by  those  whom  it  offends.  He 
was  permitted  to  reture  to  the  island  of  Negropont. 
These  particulars  I  learned  from  the  letters  of  M. 
Bm,  my  relation,  first  interpreter  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  and  I  have  related  them  in  order  to  di^lay 
the  true  spirit  of  that  government. 

The  grand  signior  afterwards  recalled  from 
Aleppo,  Baltagi  Mehemet,  Pacha  of  Syria,  who  had 
been  grand  vizier  before  Chourlouli.  The  Balta- 
gis  of  the  seraglio,  so  called  from  balta,  which  sig- 
nifies an  axe,  are  slaves  employed  to  cut  wood  for 
the  use  of  the  princes  of  the  Ottoman  blood,  and 
the  sultanas.  Tnis  vizier  had  been  a  baltagi  in  his 
youth,  and  liad  ever  since  retained  the  name  of 
that  office,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Turks, 
who  take,  witliout  any  sense  of  shame,  the  name  of. 


theur  first  profession,  that  of  their  father,  or  oven 
of  the  place  of  their  birtii. 

When  Baltagi  Mehemet  was  a  slave  in  the  se- 
r^lio,  he  was  so  happy  as  to  perform  several  little 
offices  for  Prince  Achmet,  who  was  then  a  prisoner 
of  state  in  the  reign  of  his  brother  Mustapha.  It 
is  permitted  the  princes  of  the  Ottoman  blood  to 
keep  for  their  pleasure  a  few  women  who  are  past 
the  age  of  child-bearing,  (an  age  that  arrives  very 
early  in  Turkey),  but  still  handsome  enough  to 
please.  As  soon  as  Achmet  became  sultan,  he  gave 
one  of  these  female  slaves,  whom  he  had  ardently 
loved,  in  marriage  to  Baltagi  Mehemet.  This 
woman,  by  her  intrigues,  made  her  husband  grand 
vizier ;  another  intrigue  displaced  him  ;  and  a  third 
made  him  grand  vizier  again. 

When  Baltagi  Mehemet  came  to  receive  the  bull 
of  the  empire,  he  found  the  party  of  the  King  of 
Sweden  prevailing  in  the  seztiglio.  The  Sultana 
Valide,  Ali-Coumourgi,  the  favourite  of  the  grand 
seignior,  the  Kislar-Aga,  chief  of  the  black 
eunuchs,  and  the  aga  of  the  janissaries,  were 
disposed  for  a  war  with  the  czar  ;  the  sultan  was 
determined  in  the  same  resolution  ;  and  the  first 
order  he  gave  the  grand  vizier  was,  to  go  and  at- 
tack the  Muscovites  with  two  hundred  thousand 
men.  Baltagi  Mehemet  had  never  made  a  cam- 
paign, yet  he  was  not  the  idiot  that  the  Swedish 
malcontents  have  represented  him.  He  said  to 
the  grand  signior,  upon  receiving  a  sabre  ftroro 
him,  adorned  with  precious  stones — **  Your  high 
ness  knows  that  I  was  brought  up  to  handle  an  axe 
to  cleave  wood,  and  not  a  sword  to  command  your 
armies ;  I  will,  notwithstanding,  do  my  best  to 
serve  you,  though,  should  I  not  succeed,  remember 
I  have  entreated  you,  beforehand,  not  to  Impute 
the  blame  to  me."  The  sultan  assured  him  of  his 
friendship,  and  the  vizier  prepared  to  carry  his  or- 
ders into  execution. 

The  imprisonment  of  the  Russian  ambassador 
in  the  castle  of  the  Seven  Towers  was  the  first 
measure  adopted  by  the  Porte.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  Turks  to  be^n  by  arresting  the  ministers  of 
those  princes  against  whom  they  declare  war. 
Strict  observers  of  hospitality  in  everjthing  else, 
in  this  they  violate  the  most  sacred  law  of  nations. 
They  commit  this  act  of  injustice  under  the  pretext 
of  equity,  believing,  or  at  least  desirous  to  have  it 
thought,  that  they  never  undertake  any  but  just 
wars,  because  they  are  consecrated  by  the  appro- 
bation of  their  mufti. — Upon  this  principle  uiey 
take  up  arms,  as  they  persuade  themselves,  to 
chastise  the  breakers  of  treaties,  of  which  they  are 
often  the  first  violators  ;  and,  they  imagine,  they 
have  a  riffht  to  punish  the  ambassadors  of  those 
kings  wim  whom  they  are  at  enmity,  as  being 
accomplices  in  their  masters'  treachery. 

To  this  manner  of  reasoning  they  join  a  ridicu. 
lous  contempt,  which  they  anect  to  entertain  for 
Christian  princes  and  their  ambassadors,  the  latter 
of  whom  they  consider  in  no  other  light  than  as 
the  consuls  of  merchants. 

The  Cham  of  Crim  Tartary,  whom  we  call  the 
Khan,  received  orders  to  hold  himself  in  readiness, 
with  forty  thousand  Tartars.  This  prince  governs 
Nagar,  Budziack,  part  of  Circassia,  and  all  Crim 
Tartary  ;  a  province  known  in  antiquity  by  the 
name  of  Taurica  Chersonesus,  into  which  the 
Grreeks  carried  their  arms  and  commerce,  and 
founded  powerful  cities,  and  into  which  the  Qe- 
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nooM  since  penetrmtad,  when  they  were  maatera 
of  the  trade  of  Europe.  In  this  ooontry  are  to  be 
aecn  the  ruins  of  some  Greek  cities,  and  some 
monuments  of  the  Genoese,  whioh  still  subsist  in 
the  centre  of  desolation  and  barbarism. 

The  eham  is  called  emperor  by  his  own  sub- 
jects ;  but  this  grand  title  does  not  make  him  lew 
a  slave  of  the  Porte.  The  Ottoman  blood,  from 
which  the  chams  are  sprung,  and  the  right  they 
pretend  to  the  empire  of  the  Turks,  in  case  an 
heir  should  be  wanting  to  the  throne,  render  their 
families  respectable,  and  their  peisons  formidable, 
even  to  the  sultan  Jumaelf.  This  is  the  reason  that 
the  grand  signior  dares  not  venture  to  destroy  the 
race  of  the  chams  of  Tartazy,  though,  indeed,  he 
seldom  allows  any  of  these  princes  to  reign  to  a 
great  ag^.  Their  conduct  is  closely  ins]ieoled  by 
the  neighbouring  pachas,  their  dommions  are  sur- 
rounded with  janissaries,  their  inclinations  op- 
posed by  the  grand  vizien,  and  their  designs 
always  suspected.  If  the  Tartars  complain  of  the 
tharniy  the  Forte  deposes  him  under  that  pretext : 
if  he  is  too  much  beloved  by  his  people,  this  is 
still  a  greater  crime,  for  which  he  is  most  certainly 
punished.  Thus  ahnoat  all  of  them  are  driven 
from  sovereign  power  into  exile,  and  end  their 
days  at  Rhodes,  which  is,  generally,  their  prison 
and  their  grave. 

The  Tartars,  their  subjects,  are  the  greatest 
thieves  on  earth,  and,  what  appears  imponibfe, 
are,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  hospitahle  people. 
They  will  travel  fifty  leagues  to  attack  a  caravan 
or  pilUge  a  village  ;  yet  when  any  stranger,  of  any 
Ttuik  whatever,  happens  to  pass  through  their 
oonntry,  he  is  not  only  received,  h>dged,  and  main- 
tained everywhere,  but  through  wka^ver  places  he 
passes  the  inhabitants  dispute  with  eadi  other  the 
honour  of  having  him  for  tlieir  guest :  and  the 
master  of  the  house,  his  wife,  and  cUaghtecs,  are 
emulous  to  serve  him.  This  inviolable  regard  to 
hospitality  they  have  inherited  from  their  ances- 
tors, the  Scjrthiana,  and  they  still  preserve  it  on 
account  of  the  small  number  of  strangers  that 
travel  among  them,  and  the  low  prices  of  all  sorts 
of  provisions,  which  render  the  practice  of  such  a 
virtue  not  exeeedingly  burthensome. 

When  the  Tartars  go  to  war  in  conjunction 
with  the  Ottoman  army  they  are  maintained  by 
the  grand  signior  ;  but  the  booty  they  get  is  the 
only  pay  they  receive  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  they 
are  mudi  fitter  for  plundering  than  for  fighting. 

The  eham,  gained  over  by  the  presents  and  in- 
trigues of  the  king  of  Sweden,  at  first  had  obtauied 
leave  to  appoint  the  general  rendeavous  of  the 
troops  at  Bender,  and  even  under  the  eye  of 
Charles,  in  order  to  convince  that  monarch  that  the 
war  was  undertaken  solely  tor  his  sake. 

Baltagi,  the  new  vizier,  not  oonoeivtng  himself 
under  the  same  engagements,  would  not  flatter  a 
foreign  prince  so  higiily.  He  ^laoged  this  dispo- 
sition, and  aaaembled  this  great  army  at  Adri- 
anoplo  :  on  these  vast  and  fertile  plains  the  Turhs 
usually  draw  up  their  armies,  when  going  to  make 
war  upon  the  Christiaas :  then  tiie  troops  that 
arrive  from  Asia  and  Africa  repose  and  refiresh 
themselves  for  a  few  weeks.  But  the  grand 
vizier,  in  order  to  be  belbrelMuid  with  tiie  czar, 
allowed  the  armv  but  three  days'  rest,  and  then 
marched  to  the Danuhsyanjifosm  thtincp  to  Bess- 


The  Turkish  troops  at  thu  day  are  not  so  for- 
midable as  they  were  in  ancient  times,  when  thej 
conquered  so  many  kingdoms  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe  ;  when,  by  the  strength  of  their  body, 
their  valour,  and  numbers,  they  triumphed  over 
enemies  leas  robust  and  worse  disciplmed  than 
themselves.  But  now  that  the  Christians  are 
more  expert  in  the  art  of  war,  in  a  pitched  battle 
they  almost  always  beat  the  Turks,  and  even  widi 
unequal  numbers.  If  some  conquests  have  latelty 
been  made  by  tlie  Ottoman  Empire,  they  have  been 
only  over  the  Republic  of  Venice,  more  esteemed 
for  wisdom  than  for  war,  defendied  by  strangers, 
and  little  succoured  by  the  diristian  prineesy  who 
are  always  divided  among  themselves. 

The  janissaries  and  spahis  make  their  attadc  in 
a  disorderly  manner,  incapable  of  attending  to  the 
oomraands  of  their  ^enerals,or  rallying  themadvea. 
TMtr  cavalry,  which  ought  to  be  excellent,  eoa- 
sidering  the  goodness  and  activity  of  their  horses, 
!  is  not  able  to  withstand  the  shook  of  the  Cieman 
horse  ;  and  their  infimtry  do  not  yet  know  bov  to 
make  use  of  fixed  bayonets.  Bendes  all  thia^  tfw 
Turks  have  not  liad  an  able  general  since  the  Hmt 
of  Conproogli,  who  eonqnorod  tho  Isle  of  Gaadia ; 
a  sbve  brought  v|>  in  the  idleness  and  soUtude  of 
a  scnwlio,  made  a  vizier  through  favsor,  and  a 
genenu  against  his  will,  conducting  an  army 
m  a  hurry,  without  discipline  or  experience,  a 
Russian  troona,  hardened  by  twelve  years' 
and  flushed  with  the  idea  of  havkig  oonquered  the 
Swedes. 

The  czar,  to  all  appearance,  must  have  tmi- 
quished  Baltagi  Mehemet ;  but  he  was  goQtj  of 
Uie  same  oversight  with  recard  co  the  Tina^ 
which  the  King  <?  Sweden  had  committed  with  re- 
speot  to  himscMT ;  he  despised  his  enemy  tao  mneh. 
On  the  first  news  of  the  Turkish  preparatioaa  he 
left  Koseow,  and,  having  given  orders  for  tamiDg 
the  siege  of  Riga  into  a  bkMskade,  sssemblfid  Ibar- 
soore  thoasand  men  on  the  Polish  frontier*.  WhSti 
this  anny  he  took  the  rood  through  Moldavia  and 
Walachia,  formeriy  the  country  of  the  Daeiaaay  bat 
now  inhahiled  by  Greek  Christians,  tiibotariea  to 
the  crand  signior. 

Kloldavia  was,  at  that  time,  goveined  by  Priaee 
Cantemir,  of  Greek  extraction,  aad  who  united  in 
his  person  the  talents  of  the  ancient  Greek%  the 
knowledge  of  letters  and  of  arms.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  have  deeeended  from  the  fiunoas  Tianur. 
known  by  the  nsme  of  Tamerlane.  This  osigin 
appearing  more  honooiable  than  a  Grreck  one,  tiiey 
attempt  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  descent  hj  tae 
name  of  this  conqueror.  7*tmwr,  say  thqr»  i*- 
aonbles  Temir;  the  title  of  cAoai,  which  TioBr 
possessed  before  he  conquered  Asia,  is  inclndsdin 
the  word  Coalrmtr  ;  therefore  Prince  Cantemir  is 
descended  from  Tameriane.  Such  are  the  foan- 
dations  of  most  genealogies ! 

But  from  whiUever  house  Cantemir  desecoded, 
he  owed  all  his  fortune  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Yet 
scarcely  had  he  received  the  investitnTe  of  his 
principality,  when  he  betrayed  the  Turkish  empe- 
ror, his  benefactor,  to  the  czar,  from  whom  he  ex- 
pected greater  advantages.  I^  flattered  hiaBiilf 
that  the  eonqueror  of  Charles  XII.  would  easily 
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*  Tbt  c*ii4>lahi  Norbeff  affiims  that  tke 
ertrj  ffoorth  man  in  his  domiaiant,  sUs  to 
foUowhlMtsthoAeld.   Had  this  been  the  fiMt.  his 
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triiunph  over  a  Yizier  of  so  little  reputatioD,  who 
lad  never  made  a  campaign,  and  wlio  had  chosen 
for  his  kiaia,  that  is  to  say,  his  lieutenant,  the  in- 
tendant  of  the  customs  in  Turkey.  He  mode  no 
doaht  but  all  the  Greeks  would  readily  enlist  un- 
der his  standard,  because  tlie  Greek  patriarch  had 
encouraged  him  in  this  revolt.  The  czar,  there- 
foire,  having  made  a  secret  treaty  witli  this  prince, 
received  mm  into  his  army,  advanced  into  the 
counti;}',  and  in  the  month  of  June  1711,  arrived 
on  the  northern  banks  of  the  river  IlicrasuSy  now 
Pmth,  near  Jassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia. 

As  soon  as  the  grand  vizier  heard  that  Peter 
AlcxiowitsB  was  advancing  on  that  side,  he  imme- 
diately quitted  his  camp,  and,  following  the  course 
of  the  Danube,  resolved  to  cross  that  river  on  a 
bridge  of  boats,  near  Saccia,  at  the  same  place 
inrhere  Darius  formerly  built  tlie  bridge  that  went 
l>y  his  name.  The  Turkish  army  used  such^dili- 
^ence,  that  they  .*H)on  came  in  sisht  of  the  Musco- 
vites, the  river  Pruth  only  runnmz  between  them. 

The  czar,  sure  of  the  Prince  of  Moldavia,  never 
thought  that  the  Moldavians  would  fail  him.  But 
fbti  prince  and  his  subjects  have,  very  often,  dif- 
ferent interests.  The  Moldavians  preferred  the 
Tuxkiah  government,  which  is  never  fatal  but  to 
the  great  only,  and  which  affects  a  great  lehity  and 
mthhieas  to  its  tributary  states :  they  dreaded  the 
CSiristians,  and  especially  the  Muscovites,  who  had 
always  treated  them  with  inhumanity  ;  they  there- 
fore carried  all  their  provisions  to  tlie  Ottoman 
army  :  the  contractors  also,  who  had  engaged  to 
fumiflh  the  Russians  with  provisions,  executed  in 
&Tour  of  the  grand  vizier  the  very  agreement 
whidi  ihey  had  made  with  the  czar.  The  Wala- 
cbianei,  neighbours  to  the  Moldavians,  discovered 
the  same  attachment  to  the  Turks ;  so  much  luid 
the  remembrance  of  the  Russian  cruelties  alienated 
•11  their  minds. 

The  czar  thus  deceived  in  his  hopes,  in  which 
perhaps  he  had  been  too  sanguine,  saw  his  army, 
on  a  sudden,  destitute  of  forage  and  provisions. 
The  soldiers  deserted  in  troops,  and  his  army  was 
soon  reduced  to  less  than  thirty  thousand  men, 
ready  to  perish  with  hunger.  The  czar  expe. 
rienced  the  same  misfortunes  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Pruth,  in  having  trusted  himself  to  Cantemir, 
MB  Charles  XII.  h^  done  at  Pultowa,  in  relying 
upon  Mazeppa.  Meanwhile,  the  Turks  passed  the 
river,  hemmed  in  the  Russians,  and  formed  an  en- 
trenched camp  before  them.  It  is  surprising  that 
the  czar  did  not  dispute  their  paasaffe,  or,  at  least, 
repair  this  error  by  attacking  the  Turks  immedi- 
ately after  their  landing,  instead  of  giving  them 
time  to  destroy  his  army  with  hunger  and  utigue. 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  in thb  campaiffn  Peter 
did  everj-thing  to  hasten  his  own  ruin,  lie  found 
bimaelf  without  provisions,  having  the  river  Pruth 
behind  him,  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Turks 
before  himt  and  forty  thousand  Tartars  continually 
harassing  his  armv  on  the  rieht  and  left.  In  this 
•xtremity  he  openly  said,  "  Here  am  I,  at  least  in 
•B  bad  a  situation  as  my  brother  Charles  was  at 
Pultowa." 

Count  Poniatowsky,  an  indefatieable  agent  of 
the  king  of  Sweden,  was  in  the  grand  vizier's  army, 
together  with  some  Poles  and  Swedes,  who  all 
a^eed  in  supposing  the  ruin  of  the  czar  to  be  un- 
aroidable. 

As  soon  as  Poniatowsky  saw  that  the  armies 


must  iniallib^  come  to  an  engagement,  he  sent  to 
the  king  of  Sweden,  who  immediately  set  out  from 
Bender,  accompanied  by  forty  officers,  enjoying  in 
idea  tlie  pleasure  he  should  liave  in  fighting  the 
emperor  of  Musco\'}'.  After  many  losses  and 
several  destructive  mardies,  the  czar  was  driven 
back  to  the  Pruth,  having  no  other  entrenchments 
than  a  chevaujp  defrise  and  a  few  waggons.  A  few 
troops  of  the  janissaiics  and  spahis.  attacked  his 
army,  so  disadvantageously  situated ;  but  their 
attack  was  disorderly,  and  tlie  Russians  defended 
themselves  with  a  firmness  which  the  presence  of 
theur  prince,  added  to  their  despair,  gave  them. 

The  Turks  were  twice  beaten  back.  Next  day 
M.  Poniatowsky  advised  the  grand  vizier  to  starve 
the  Russian  army,  which  being  in  want  of  every- 
thing, would,  together  with  the  emperor,  be  obliged 
in  a  day's  time  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

The  czar  hath  since  that  time  more  than  onee 
declared  that  in  his  whole  life  he  never  felt  any 
thing  so  tormenting  as  the  agitation  in  which  he 
passed  that  night :  he  revolved  in  his  thoughts 
that  all  he  had  been  doing  for  so  many  yean  to 
promote  the  glory  and  happiness  of  his  country, 
that  so  many  grand  undertakings,  which  had  always 
been  interrupted  by  wars,  were  now  perhaps  going 
to  perish  with  him  before  they  were  fully  accom- 
plished ;  -and  that  he  must  eiwer  be  exterminated 
by  famine,  or  attack  about  an  hundred  and  ei^ty 
thousand  men  with  feeble  and  dispirited  troope, 
reduced  to  half  their  number,  the  cavalry  almost 
entirely  dismounted,  and  the  infantry  exhausted 
with  hunger  and  fatigue. 

In  the  oeginning  of  the  night  he  had  sent  for 
general  Czermetoff,  and  ordered  him,  without  deli- 
beration, or  taking  his  opinion,  to  have  every  thing 
in  readiness  at  the  break  of  day  for  attacking  the 
Turks  with  fixed  bayonets. 

He  likewise  gave  the  most  positive  orders  that 
all  the  baggage  should  be  burned,  and  that  eveij 
officer  should  keep  but  one  waggon,  in  order  that 
if  they  were  conquered  the  enemy  might  be  disap- 
pointed of  the  booty. 

Having  regulated  ever)*  thing  with  the  general 
ibr  the  Imttlc,  he  retired  to  his  tent  oppressed  with 
grief  and  agitated  with  convulsions,  a  disorder 
with  which  he  was  often  attacked,  and  which 
always  recurred  with  redoubled  violence  when  he 
was  under  any  perturbation  of  mind.  He  gave 
orders  that  no  one  should  dare  to  enter  his  tent  in 
the  night  on  any  pretext  whatever ;  not  choosing 
to  receive  any  remonstrance  against  a  resolution 
which,  though  desperate,  was  necessary  ;  and  still 
less  that  any  one  should  be  a  witness  of  the  dis- 
tressed situation  in  which  he  found  himself. 

In  the  mean  time  the  greatest  part  of  the  bas- 
gage  was  burned,  as  he  bid  ordered.  The  whole 
army,  though  with  great  reluctance,  followed  the 
example  ;  and  sevml  buried  their  most  valuable 
efieots  in  the  earth.  The  general  officers  had 
already  given  carders  for  the  march,  and  weare 
endeavouring  to  inspire  the  army  with  that  confi- 
dence which  thev  themselves  wanted:  but  the 
whole  soldiery  exhausted  with  hnneer  and  Istigue, 
marched  without  spirit  or  hope.  The  women,  with 
which  the  army  was  needlessly  crowded,  set  up 
the  most  lamentable  cries,  which  contributed  still 
more  to  enervate  the  men ;  and  next  moming 
eveiy  one  expeoted  death  or  alaveiy  as  the  only 
alternative.    This  description  is  by  bo 
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aggerated,  it  is  exactly  in  unison  with  the  accounts 
tni^  were  given  by  officers  who  were  upon  that 
senrice. 

Theix;  was  at  that  time  in  the  Russian  camp  a 
woman  as  extraordinary  perhaps  as  the  czar  him- 
self. She  was  then  only  known  by  the  name  of 
Catherine.  Her  mother  was  a  poor  countrywoman 
called  Erb-Magden,  of  tlie  village  of  Ringcn  in 
Esthonia,  a  province  where  the  people  were  serfs 
or  glebe-slaves,  and  which  was  tlien  under  the 

goveniment  of  the  Swedes.  She  never  discovered 
er  lather,  and  had  been  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Martha.  The  vicar  of  the  parish  out  of  charity 
brought  her  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  at  which  age 
she  went  to  service  at  Marienbourg,  at  the  house 
of  a  Lutheran  minister  of  that  country,calIed  Gluk. 

When  she  was  about  eiffhtcen  years  of  age,  in 
1 702,  she  married  a  Swedish  dragoon.  The  day 
after  her  marriage  a  party  of  Swedish  troops 
having  been  beaten  by  the  Muscovites,  the  dragoon, 
who  was  in  the  action,  was  missing,  nor  could  his 
wife  discover  whether  he  had  been  made  prisoner, 
nor  indeed  at  any  time  afterwards  learn  what  was 
become  of  him. 

She  herself  was  made  prisoner  also  a  few  days 
after,  by  General  Baur ;  in  whose  service  she  stayed 
some  time,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Mareschal 
CzermetoflT,  by  whom  she  was  given  to  Menzikoff, 
a  man  who  experienced  the  greatest  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  having  been  raised  from  a  pastry-cook's 
boy  to  the  rank  of  a  general  and  a  prince,  but 
who  was,  at  last,  stripped  of  every  honour,  and 
banished  into  Siberia,  where  he  died  in  misery  and 
despair. 

The  Czar  Peter  first  saw  this  woman  at  a  sup- 
per, given  by  Prince  Menzikoff,  and  instantly 
became  enamoured  of  her.  He  privately  married 
her  in  the  year  1707  ;  not  seduced  to  it  by  female 
artifices,  but  because  he  thought  he  had  met  with 
a  woman  capable  of  seconding  his  schemes,  and 
even  of  maintaining  them  after  his  death.  He 
had  long  before  divorced  his  first  wife  Ottokesa*, 
the  daughter  of  a  Boyard,  who  was  accused  of  op- 
posing uie  alterations  which  he  made  in  his  domi- 
nions ;  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  Czar  the  most 
unpardonable,  as  he  would  suffer  nobodv  in  his 
family  whose  thoughts  did  not  agree  with  his  own. 
He  presumed  he  nad  now  found  in  this  foreign 
slave  the  qualities  of  a  sovereign,  though  she  had 
none  of  the  virtues  of  her  sex  :  he  however,  for 
her  sake,  disdained  the  prejudices  that  would  have 
governed  a  man  of  common  ideas,  and,  therefore, 

*  Better  known  under  the  name  of  Eudoxia  Federowna. 
The  tme  cauae  of  her  divorce  waa  the  very  intemperate 
manner  in  which  she  fuffered  her  resentment  of  Pteter's 
infidelity  to  display  itself.  She  had  been  chosen  as  the 
fairest  and  most  worthy  of  all  the  daughters  of  Russia, 
who  were  assembled  by  the  csar  at  Moscow,  on  the  19th 
of  Jnne,  1689,  that  from  among  them  he  might  select  the 
OMMt  dnerving  as  the  partner  of  his  throne.  Before  three 
yaan  had  elapsed  she  detected  her  husband  in  an  intrigue 
with  the  daughter  of  a  citisen  of  Moscow,  and  all  the  paa- 
■lona  of  insulted  beauty  being  roused,  she  rushed  into  the 
prseenoe  of  Peter  and  his  paramour,  and  overwhelmed 
them  with  the  bitterest  reproaches,  couched  in  the  most 
unmeasured  terms,  even  menacing  her  rival  with  personal 
vtotenoe.  Peter,  whose  anger  once  roused  biased  fleroely, 
with  his  own  hands  dragged  her  from  the  chamber,  and 
immediately  despatched  her  to  the  monastery  of  Saltnsky, 
where  she  waa  forced  to  take  the  veil,  and  passed  the  me> 
lancboly  remainder  of  her  daya.^  Ed. 


had  her  crowned  emprea.     The 

which  made  her  the  wife  of  Peter  Alezkvwlix, 

after  the  death  of  her  husband  procured  her  the 

empire. 

This  woman  Europe  has  beheld  with  astonish- 
ment :  she  was  never  able  to  read  or  write  ;  her 
firmness,  however,  was  a  compensation  for  the 
weakness  of  her  sex  ;  besides,  she  filled  the  throne 
of  a  legislator  with  glory. 

At  the  same  time  she  •  married  the  Czar  she 
renounced  the  Lutheran  religion,  in  which  she 
had  been  bom,  for  that  of  Muscovy  ;  in  which 
religion  she  was  rebaptized,  according  to  the  rites 
of  we  Russian  church,  and  instead  of  the  name  of 
Martha,  she  took  that  of  Catherine,  by  which  she 
was  ever  after  known.  This  woman  happening  to 
be  in  the  cftinp  at  Pruth,  she  held  a  council  with 
the  general  officers  and  the  vice-chancellor  Sdiaf- 
firof  while  the  czar  was  in  his  tent. 

In  this  conference  it  was  resolved  to  ask  a  peace 
of  the  Turks,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  the  czar 
to  agree  to  it.  The  vice-chancellor  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  grand  vizier  in  his  master^s  name,  which 
letter  the  czarina  carried  into  the  emperor's  tent, 
notwithstanding  his  prohibition  ;  ana  having  by 
tears  and  entreaties  prevailed  upon  him  to  sign  it, 
she  immediately  collected  all  her  jewels,  money, 
and  most  valuable  effects,  and  even  borrowed  fd 
the  general  officers ;  which  sum  being  amasaed, 
formed  a  considerable  present :  she  then  sent  it, 
with  the  letter  signed  by  the  czar,  to  Osnum  Aga, 
lieutenant  to  the  grand  vizier.  Mehemet  BaHagi 
at  first  answered  with  the  lofty  air  of  a  vizier  and 
a  conqueror,  **  Let  the  czar  send  me  his  prime 
minister,  and  I  shall  then  consider  whal  is  to  be 
done.*'  The  vice-chancellor  Schaffirof  at  the 
same  time  arrived  at  the  Turkish  camp  with  some 
presents,  which  he  publicly  offered  to  the  grand 
vizier,  sufficient  to  show  him  they  stood  in  need  of 
his  clemency,  but  too  inconsiderable  to  corrapt  his 
integrity. 

The  first  demand  the  vizier  made  was,  that  the 
czar  should  surrender  at  discretion  with  the  whole 
army.  The  vice-chancellor  replied  that  his  master 
was  going  to  attack  him  in  a  quarter  of  an  hoor, 
and  that  the  Russians  would  peruh  to  a  man,  rather 
than  submit  to  such  infamous  conditions.  Osman 
joined  his  remonstrances  to  the  demand  of  Schaf- 
firof. 

Mehemet  Baltagi  was  no  warrior  ;  he  knew  the 
janissaries  had  been  repulsed  the  evening  before, 
so  that  Osman  easily  prevailed  on  him  not  to  ex- 
pose to  the  hazard  of  a  battle  such  oertain  advan- 
XHe  therefore  granted  at  first  a  saqMnsion 
tilities  for  six  hours,  during  which  theyahoald 
agree  upon  the  conditions  of  the  treaty. 

During  the  armistice  a  trifling  incident  ooenrred 
which  may  serve  to  shew  that  the  TuAb  often  pay 


*  In  opposition  to  M.  Voltaire's  ideas  oi  ha 
the  Bieur  dela  Mottraye  pretends  that  she  had  a  good  one, 
and  could  both  read  and  write  very  welL  The  oositiaryof 
this  is  known  to  all  the  world  The  peaaants  of  Uvo* 
nia  are  never  permitted  to  learn  either  to  nad  or  write* 
owing  to  an  ancient  privilege  whkh  is  termed  the  bcndSt 
of  dcrgy,  formerly  established  among  the  barlwrians  who 
were  converted  to  Christianity,  and  still  aobalstioff  In 
this  eountrj*.  The  memoirs  from  whidi  this  *»»mMt  ia 
taken  farther  add,  that  the  prinoess  EUsabath,  aflarwaida 
empreesk  always  signed  for  hermother  Ihan  the  tlaeibe 
could  write.— SVofwtolor. 
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more  regard  to  their  word  thui  is  in  general  ima- 
eined.  Two  Italian  gentlemen,  relations  of  M. 
Brillo,  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  of  grena- 
diers in  the  czar's  service,  having  gone  in  quest  of 
forage,  were  taken  prisoners  by  some  Tartars,  who 
Inrought  them  to  the  camp  and  offered  to  sell  tliem 
to  an  officer  of  the  janissaries.  This  Turkish 
officer,  enraged  at  their  daring  to  violate  the  truce, 
arrested  the  Tartars  and  carried  them  himself 
before  the  grand  vizier,  together  with  the  two  pri- 
•oners :  the  vizier  sent  the  two  gentlemen  back  to 
the  czar's  camp,  and  ordered  the  Tartars  who  had 
been  chiefly  concerned  in  the  transaction  to  be 
beheaded. 

In  the  mean  time  the  cham  of  Tartary  opposed 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  which  would  deprive 
him  of  all  hopes  of  plunder.  Poniatowsky  seconded 
the  cham  with  the  most  persuasive  arguments  >but 
Osman  carried  his  point  against  the  importunity 
of  the  Tartar  and  the  insinuations  of  Poniatowsky. 

The  vizier  believed  that  by  concluding  an  advan- 
tageous peace  he  should  sufficiently  serve  his  mas- 
ter. He  insisted  that  the  Muscovites  ^ould 
delirer  upAzoph,  bum  the  galleys  which  lay  in  that 
harboor,  demolish  the  important  citadels  built 
upon  the  Palus  Mseotis,  and  surrender  the  cannon 
«nd  ammunition  of  all  those  fortresses  into  the 
hands  of  the  grand  signior  ;  that  the  czar  should 
withdraw  his  troops  from  Poland  ;  that  he  shojild 
not  incommode  the  little  number  of  cossacks  that 
were  under  the  protection  of  the  Poles,  nor  those 
who  depended  on  the  Turks ;  and  that  for  the 
future  he  should  pay  the  Tartars  a  subsidy  of  forty 
thousand  sequins  a  year  ;  an  odious  tribute,  from 
wfaidithe  czar  had  previously  delivered  his  country. 

In  fine,  the  treaty  was  ready  for  signing  without 
so  much  as  making  mention  of  the  king  of  Sweden. 
All  that  Poniatowsky  could  obtain  of  Uie  vizier 
was  the  insertion  of  an  article  by  which  the  czar 
encaged  not  to  incommode  Charles  in  his  return  ; 
and  what  is  really  singular,  it  was  stipulated  in  this 
article  that  the  czar  and  the  king  of  Sweden  should 
be  at  liberty  to  make  peace  if  they  wished  it,  and 
if  they  could  agree  upon  the  conditions. 

Upon  these  conditions  the  czar  was  permitted 
to  retire  with  his  army,  cannon,  artillery,  colours, 
and  baggage.  The  Turks  furnished  him  with  pro- 
visions, so  that  he  had  plenty  of  everything  in  Ms 
camp  two  hours  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
whidi  was  begun,  concluded,  and  signed,  the  21st 
dayof  July,  1711. 

Just  as  the  czar,  now  extricated  from  this  dread- 
ful dilemma,  was  marching  off  with  drums  beating 
and  e<^ours  flying,  the  king  of  Sweden  arrived,  im- 
patient for  the  fight,  and  to  behold  his  enemy  in  his 
power.  He  had  rode  above  fifty  leagues  from 
Bender  to  Jassy.  He  arrived  the  very  moment 
the  Russians  were  beginning  to  retire  without  mo- 
lestation ;  but  he  could  not  penetrate  to  the  Turk- 
ish camp  without  passing  the  Pruth  by  a  bridse, 
three  leagues  distant.  Charles,  who  never  did 
anything  uke  other  men,  swam  across  the  river  at 
the  hazard  of  being  drowned,  and  traversed  the 
RnaBian  camp  at  the  risk  of  being  taken  :  he,  how. 
ever,  reached  the  Turkish  army,  and  alighted  at 
the  tent  of  Poniatowsky,  who  has  related  this  fact 
to  me  both  in  conversation  and  in  his  correspond- 
ence. The  count  approached  him  with  a  mehin- 
choly  air,  and  told  him  he  had  lost  an  opportunity 
which,  perhaps,  he  would  never  be  able  to  recover. 


The  king,  fired  with  resentment,  ran  immedi- 
ately to  the  tent  of  the  grand  vizier,  and  with  a 
glowine  countenance  reproached  him  with  the 
treaty  he  had  concluded.  "  I  have  a  right,"  said 
the  grand  vizier  calmly,  <'  to  make  peace  or  war." 
"  But,"  adds  the  king,  *'  had  you  not  the  whole 
Russian  army  in  your  power  1 "  "  Our  law  orders," 
answers  the  vizier,  gravely,  *'  to  give  peace  to  our 
enemies  when  they  implore  our  mercy."  *'  And 
does  it  command  you,"  returned  the  king  in  a  pas- 
sion, ^  to  make  a  bad  treaty  when  you  may  impose 
what  conditions  you  please  ?  Did  it  not  depend 
upon  you  to  lead  the  czar  prisoner  to  Constanti- 
nople 1 " 

The  Turk,  hardly  pressed,  replied  drily,  **  And 
who  would  have  governed  his  empire  in  his  absence  ! 
It  is  not  proper  that  all  kings  should  leave  their 
dominions."  Charles  replied  to  this  with  a  smile 
of  contempt,  threw  himself  down  upon  a  sofa, 
and  eyeing  the  vizier  with  anger  and  disdain, 
stretched  out  his  leg,  and  entangling  his  spur  in  the 
Turk's  robe  purposely  tore  it ;  after  which  he 
rose  up,  remounted  his  horse,  and  with  despair  in 
his  heart  returned  to  Bender. 

Poniatowsky  continued  some  time  longer  with 
the  grand  vizier,  to  try  if  he  could  prevail  upon 
him  by  more  gentle  means  to  obtain  better  condi- 
tions for  Chanes  from  the  czar  ;  but  the  hour  of 
prayer  being  come,  the  Turk,  without  answering  a 
single  word,  went  to  wash  and  to  perform  his  devo- 
tions. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Intrigues  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.— The  Cham  of  Tartary 
and  the  Pacha  of  Bender  endeavour  to  force  Charles  to 
leave  that  place. — He  defends  himself  with  Forty  Domea- 
UcM  against  a  whole  Army.— Is  taken  and  treated  as  a  pri- 
soner.   

The  fortune  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  so  changed 
from  what  it  had  been,  persecuted  him  even  in  the 
most  trivial  circumstances.  He  found  on  his 
return  his  little  camp  at  Bender  and  all  his  apart- 
ments overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the  Dniester  ; 
he  therefore  retired  to  the  distance  of  a  few  miles 
near  to  the  village  of  Vamitza  ;  and  as  if  he  had 
a  secret  presentiment  of  what  was  to  befall  him, 
he  there  built  a  large  stone  house,  capable  on  occa- 
sion to  sustain  an  assault  for  some  hours.  Ho 
even  furnished  it  magnificently,  contrary  to  his 
usual  custom,  in  order  to  command  respect  from 
the  Turks. 

He  likewise  constructed  two  other  dwellings,  one 
for  his  chancery  and  the  other  for  his  favourite 
Grothusen,  who  kept  a  table  at  the  kin^s  expense. 
While  the  king  was  thus  employed  m  building 
near  Bender,  as  if  he  intended  to  settle  in  Turkey, 
Baltagi  Mehemet,  dreading  more  than  ever  the 
intrigues  and  complaints  of  this  prince  at  the 
Porto,  had  despatched  the  resident  of  the  emperor 
of  Germany  to  Vienna,  to  demand  a  free  passage 
for  the  king  of  Sweden  through  the  hereditary  do- 
minions of  the  house  of  Austria.  This  envoy,  in 
three  weeks,  returned  with  a  promise  from  the 
Imperial  regency,  that  the  honours  which  were 
due  to  him  should  be  paid  to  Charles  XII.,  and 
that  he  should  be  safely  conducted  to  Pomerania. 

Application  was  made  to  the  regency  of  Vienna, 
beeaiuse  Charles  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who 
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hid  succeeded  Joicphy  was  then  ia  Smib  dimoling 
the  cn>wn  of  thMlungdom  with  Philip  V.  While 
the  German  envoy  web  executing  thie  cntnmiMion 
St  Vienna,  the  grand  vizter  sent  three  pachas  to 
the  king  of  Sweden,  to  signify  to  him  that  he  must 
qoit  tlio  Turkish  territory. 

The  king,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  orden 
of  which  they  were  the  bearers,  caused  immediate 
notice  to  be  given  to  them,  that  if  they  presumed 
to  make  him  any  proposals  c<mtrary  to  hw  honour 
or  to  the  rcHpeet  which  was  due  to  him,  he  would 
have  them  all  three  hanged  that  very  moment. 
The  pacha  of  Thessalonica,  who  delivered  the  mes- 
sage, diflguiscd  the  harshuess  of  the  commission 
under  the  most  respectful  terms.  Charies  finished 
the  audience  without  deigning  to  return  the  least 
answer.  Ilia  ehanoelior  Alullem,  who  remained 
with  the  three  pachas,  briefly  explained  to  them 
his  master*8  refusal,  which  they  already  suffici- 
ently understood  by  his  sUence. 

The  grand  vizier  did  not  give  up  the  point ;  he 
orderedlsmael  pacha,  the  new  seraskierof  BendcTy 
to  thr«jaten  the  king  with  the  sultan's  indignation, 
if  he  did  not  make  his  determination  without  del^. 
The  seraskier  was  a  man  of  amild  temper  and  en- 
gaging address,  which  had  gained  him  the  good- 
wiu  of  Charles  and  the  frien&iip  of  all  the  Swedes, 
The  king  entered  into  conference  with  him^  hot  it 
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sand  men  to  return  with  him  into  Poland. 

As  Baltagi  Mchemet  was  persuaded  that  Charles 
remained  in  Turkey  only  to  ruin  him,  he  took  care 
to  plant  guards  along  all  the  roads  from  Bender  to 
Constantinople,  to  intercept  the  kingVi  letters.  He 
did  more,  he  retrenched  his  **  thaim,**  that  is  to 
say,  the  provision  with  which  the  Porte  furnishes 
those  princes  to  whom  she  grants  an  asylum.  That 
of  the  king  of  Sweden  was  immense,  consisting  of 
five  hundred  crowns  a-day  in  money,  and  a  profu- 
aion  of  every  thing  that  eould  contnbnte  to  main- 
tam  a  court  in  splendour  and  afilnence. 

As  soon  as  the  king  underwood  that  the  nxier 
had  presumed  to  retrench  his  aUowanoe,  he 
turned  to  the  steward  of  his  household,  and  said, 
^  Hitherto  you  have  only  had  two  tsblss,  but,  from 
tomorrow,  I  order  you  to  provide  four." 

The  oflioers  of  Charles  XI I.  wure  aeeustomed 
to  esteem  nothing  impossible  which  their  msster 
ocdenKl :  at  present,  however,  ther  had  neither 
money  nor  provisions,  and  were  obhged  to  borrow 
at  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  per  cent  of  thecffieeta, 
d<»nesties,  and  janissaries,  who  were  gro<wn  rich 
by  the  profusion  of  the  king.  M.  FiUbricius  the 
envoy  of  Holstein,  Jeffre>-H  the  minister  of  England, 
with  their  secretaries  and  friends,  gave  all  that 
thev  had.  The  king  with  his  usual  statelinssi,  and 
witiiout  any  ooneem  about  tlie  morrow,  subsisted 
on  these  presents,  which  eould  not  have  sufficed 
him  long.  It  was  therefore  ne pessary  to  ehide  the 
vigilance  of  tho  guards,  and  to  send  privately  to 
Constantinople  to  borrow  money  of  the  European 
merduuts.  All  refused  to  lend  to  a  kiqg  who 
seemed  to  have  put  himself  out  of  a  condition  ewr 
to  repay  them.  One  Engliih  merefaant  alone, 
named  Cook,  ventured  to  lend  him  about  forty 
thoDsand  crowns,  being  content  to  kise  than  in 
ease  of  the  king  of  Swi^n^i  4eath.  Thissnmuras 
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to  be  in  want  of  evteiy  thinfb  aad  wiiJMWit  hn|m  of 

uay  relief.  In  this  interval  M.  PoniatMPiky  wmta^ 
even  from  the  oamp  of  the  grand  Tiaier,  a  relation 
of  the  campaign  at  Pnith,  in  which  he  aeonsed 
Baltagi  Mehemet  of  cowaxdiee  and  treachery.  An 
old  janissary,  provoked  at  the  weakneas  of  the 
viaer,  and  g^ed  moreover  by  the  praents  of 
Poniatowsky,  undertook  to  deliver  this  aeeomt, 
and  having  obtained  leave  of  afasenee,pc«eented  the 
letter  with  his  own  hand  to  the  sultan ;  and  Ponia- 
towsky in  the  course  of  a  few  days  left  the  eamp, 
and  ropairsd  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  form  in- 
trigues against  the  grand  vizier,  according  to  his 
usual  custom. 

Circumstances  were  iavourable.  The  cxar,  find- 
ing himself  disengaged,  did  not  hurry  himself  to 
pmorm  his  engsgements  ;  the  keys  ci  Axoph  dad 
not  arrive  ;  the  grand  vizier,  who  was  responsible 
for  them,  and  who  with  reason  dreaded  the  indig- 
nation of  bis  master,  did  not  dare  to  appear  in  his 


At  this  period  the  sersglio  was  a  aoene  of 
faetion  and  intrigue  than  enrer.  These  cabals, 
which  exist  in  all  oourta,  and  which  in  Fjiropean 
eouts  commonly  end  with  the  dimniisal  of  the 
minister,  or  at  most  in  his  baniidunent,  narcr 
at  Constantinople  to  oooasionthe  lo«of 
one  head :  they  proved  fotal  to  the  old 
Chonriouli  and  to  Osman,  that  lieutenant  of  Bal- 
tagi Mehemet,  who  was  the  princqpal  author  of  the 
peaee  of  Prath,  and  had  afterwards  obtained  a 
eonsiderable  post  at  the  Porte.  Among  Onnan'a 
trsaaures  the  ring  of  the  csaxinasnd  tmeaty  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold  of  the  Russian  and  Sasmi  eoin 
were  found  ;  a  proof  that  money  alone  had  saved 
the  ciar  of  Bluscovy  from  the  precipice,  and  rained 
the  affiurs  of  Charles  XII.  The  vizier  Baltagi 
Mehemet  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Tinannns, 
whore  he  died  three  years  after.  The  sultan  did 
not  seise  his  effects,  either  at  his  banishment  or  at 
his  death.  He  waa  for  from  being  rich,  and  his 
povertv  is  a  justification  of  his  eharaotr. 

To  this  grand  viaiersoeeeededJussnfforJoosnh, 
whose  fortune  was  as  eztraordinarr  aa  that  of  his 
nredeoeoBor.     He  was  bom  on  vie  Irontaea  of 
Museovy,  was  made  prisoner  at  six  yean  of  age» 
ti^gether  with  his  fomily,  and  had  been  aold  to  a. 
janissary.    He  had  been  for  some  time  n  valet  in. 
the  seraglio,  and  at  last  became  theseoond  psmaa 
in  that  very  empire  wherein  he  had  been  a  ahive  ; 
but  he  was  only  the  shadow  of  a  ministsr.    1b» 
ynung  selictar,  Ali-Coomouxgi,elevated  hirato  that 
slippery  post  only  while  he  waited  to  aa  ooonsioia 
to  fill  It  hunself ;  and  Jussufi;  his  nreatnru,  haA 
nothing  to  do  but  to  set  the  seals  of  the  ompin  Up 
the  wifi  of  this  fovourite.  The  politics  of  the  Otte- 
man  court  seemed  to  undergo  a  total 
from  the  very  beginning  of  this  ▼izier'a 
tratkm  :  the  oiar*s  plenipotentiaries  who 
at  Constantinople,  both  as  ambaasadoci 
hostages,  were  treated  better  than  evor ;  the  gnnci 
vizier  ratified  with  them  the  ^eaee  of  tiie  Ffenth  ; 
but  that  which  mortified  the  ku^  of  Sweden  nbeve 
all  was,  to  hear  that  the  seoret  allianee  nude  witb 
the  czar  at  Constantinople  was  bron^  about  by 
tho  mediation  of  the  ambis^dnw  of  gqgland  and 
Hfdknd. 

Stnoe  the  period  of  Charioa's  ntnat  to  Bendw. 
fttmitantinftplf  had  bttflornt  what  ^^^w*^  had 
oftsn  boen*  tho  oontso  of 
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caion.  Comit  des  Allenn,  the  ftmhundor  from 
ABBee,  auppmrted  the  interests  of  Charles  and 
%i"^Ti—  ;  the  minister  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
mny  opposed  them  ;  awl  the  same  eolliaions  pre- 
vailed here  between  tlic  Swedish  and  Museoviie 
fcctinos  whieh  wc  have  observed  have  long  agitated 
the  eourt  of  Komey  instigated  by  those  <tf  Franoe 
aad  Spain. 

FiHglaiid  and  Holland,  who  seemed  to  be  neuter, 
woe  not  no  in  reality  ;  the  new  eommercc  which 
the  CMmr  had  opened  at  Pctersbni^  attracted  the 
attention  of  these  two  commereial  nations. 

The  English  and  Dntch  will  be  always  for  that 
priBfle  who  shall  most  faronr  their  trade.  There 
was  modi  to  be  obtained  from  the  czar,  and  there- 
Ibfe  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  ministers  of 
£iKlaBd  and  Holbmd  should  nerve  him  secretly 
at  Sie  Ottoman  Porte.  One  of  the  conditions  of 
tins  new  alliance  was,  that  Charles  should  be  im- 
mediately obliged  to  quit  tho  Turkish  empire; 
whelhof  it  was  that  the  czar  hoped  to  seize  his 
penoD  on  the  road,  or  that  he  tnougfat  Charies 
18M  Ibnnidable  in  his  own  kingdom  than  in  Tnr- 
htjf  where  he  was  always  on  the  point  of  arming 
Chs  Ottoman  troops  against  the  Russian  empire. 

Hie  king  of  Sweden  never  ceased  soliciting  the 
Porle  to  send  him  back  throngli  Poland  with  a 
"WFr"'"'T  army.  The  divan,  in  iaet,  resolved  to 
and  him  baek  with  a  simple  guard  of  seven  or 
eiglit  tiumsand  men,  not  a8  a  king  whom  they 
wished  to  assist,  but  as  a  guest  whom  they  wanted 
to  get  rid  of.  For  this  purpose  the  sultan  Achmet 
wrote  to  him  in  these  teims  t — 

''Most  powerful  among  the  kings,  adorers  of 
Jesus,  Redrcsser  of  wrongs  and  injuries,  and 
Protector  of  justice  to  tlie  ports  and  republics 
of  the  south  and  north  ;  irtiining  in  majesty, 
friend  of  honour  and  glor)',  and  of  onr  Sub- 
lime Porte,  Charlbs  Kiro  op  Swbdeh,  whose 
enterprises  may  God  crown  with  success. 
^  As  soon  as  the  most  Ulnstrions  Aehmet,  for- 
merly diiaonx-pacha,  shall  have  the  honour  to 
luuicnt  yon  wim   this  letter,  adorned  with  our 
Snperiat  seal,  be  persuaded  and  convinced  of  the 
tmtfa  of  our  intentions  therein  contained  ;  to  wit, 
that  though  we  did  propose,  once  more,  to  march 
cor  erer-victorions  army  agaiiut  the  czar,  vet 
that  prinee,  to  avoid  the  juPt  resentment  which 
wm  had  conceived  at  his  debying  to  execute  the 
tTCKtj  concluded  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  and 
afterwards  renewed  at  our  Sublime  Porte,  having 
■orrendered  into  onr  hands  the  castle  and  city  of 
Aaoph,  and  endeavoured,  through  the  mediation 
of  me  ambassadors  of  England  and  Holland,  our 
annent  allies,  to  cultivate  a  hurting  peace  with  us, 
WIS  have  granted  his  request,  and  given  to  his 
plempotentiaries,  who  remain  with  us  as  hostages, 
oar  imperial  ratification,  after  having  received 
Us  from  their  hands. 

^  We  have  given  to  the  most  lionoomMe  and 
ymBaaat  Delvet-Ghcrai,  cham  of  Badziaek,  Crim 
Tartny,  Nagay,  and  Circassia,  and  to  onr  most 
■age  eooncillor  and  generous  scraskier  of  Bender, 
Iamael,(may  God  perpetuate  and  augment  their 
magnHJ**'*^*  and  wisdom  !)  our  inriolaUe  and 
dshitary  orders  for  voor  return,  thrr#ngh  Pohmd, 
aeeoidiug  to  your  nrst  det>irc,  which  hath  been 
letwtd  to  us  in  ^-onr  name.  Yon  most,  thsm- 
fbrsy  prepare  to  depart,  under  the  auspiaus  sf 


ProvideBoe,  and  with  an  honowmbK'  guaid,  be- 
fore the  appraadiing  winter,  in  order  to  it*tum  to 
your  territories,  taking  oaro  to  paan  as  a  friend 
through  those  of  Poland. 

"  Whatever  shall  be  neeesMuy  for  your  jnurnoy 
shall  be  furnished  j-ou  by  my  ^^ubliine  IVrtv,  lus 
well  in  money  as  men,  hometC  and  waggtins,  Wc, 
above  all  things,  exhort  and  rocommeiul  t«>  >'ou, 
to  give  the  most  posiittvo  and  precise  orders  to  all 
the  Swedes,  and  other  persons,  in  >-tmr  retinue,  to 
commit  no  outrage,  nur  Im>  guilty  of  any  action 
that  may  tend,  either  directly  ur  iudiri-ctly,  to 
violate  this  peace  and  alliance. 

**  You  will,  by  theso  means,  prewrve  our  good- 
will, of  whieh  we  sliall  endeavour  to  give  yi hi  an 
great  and  as  frequent  marks  as  orrasiun  sluUl  vBvr, 
Onr  troops  destined  to  accompany  you  aludl  ivceivc 
orders  eonfonnaUe  to  our  imperial  intontioai. 
Given  at  our  Sublime  Porto  of  Constantinople, 
the  fourteenth  of  the  nuK)n  lldiyul  Eurerh, 
1214,  whieh  answers  to  the  ISMh  of  April, 
1712." 

This  Istter  did  not  yet  deprive  tlic  king  of 
Sweden  of  his  hones  :  he  wrote  to  Uio  sulton,  that 
during  lifs,  he  should  retain  a  grateful  remrm- 
hranee  of  the  &vuan  his  highness  liad  liostiywed 
on  him,  but  that  he  believed  the  sultan  too  Just 
to  send  him  baek  with  the  simple  guard  of  a  flying 
camp,  into  a  country  still  ovcr-mn  liy  the  ciars 
troops.  In  effect,  the  emperor  of  liussia,  not- 
witiwtaBding  the  first  article  of  tlie  peace  of  the 
Pruth,  by  which  ho  engaged  himself  to  withdraw 
all  his  forces  from  Poland,  had  sent  fresli  troops 
into  that  kingdom ;  and,  what  appears  surprising, 
Ae  grand  sigiiior  know  nothing  of  tlu^nuttter. 

The  bad  policy  of  tlie  I'orto  and  ite  vanity  for 
having  ambassadors  from  tho  Christian  pnnees, 
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at  Constantinople,  and  not  maintaining 
a  single  sgent  at  the  ('hristian  courts,  is  the  sause 
that  the  latter  discover,  ami  sometimes  Sfven 
manage  tlie  most  secret  r(«olutions  of  tlie  sultaii, 
and  that  the  divan  is  always  in  nrufound  ignorance 
of  what  is  publicly  going  on  in  the  Christian  worid. 

The  saltan,  sliut  up  in  his  seraglio,  among  his 
women  and  eunuclis,  can  see  only  with  the  ms 
oftho  grand  vizier:  that  mmister,  as  JnaeeesAlw 
as  his  master,  whoUv  engrossed  with  the  intrigues 
of  the  seraglio,  and  having  no  foreign  eorrespond- 
ence,  is  eommonly  dedeivod  himself,  or  else 
deceives  the  saltan  ;  who  depfMim,  or  orders  hiui 
to  be  stiaof  led  for  tho  first  fault,  in  onler  to  choose 
another  nunister  as  ignorant  or  as  iierfidwus,  wim 
eondacts  himself  like  his  pn-decfssurH,  and  soon 
shares  the  same  fate. 

Such,  for  the  most  imrt,  is  tlir  inactivity  ami 
the  jvrofoand  security  of  this  court,  that,  were  tlv 
Chnstisn  princes  to  lesguo  thcmMelvi.«  against  it, 
their ieetonright  beat  the  Dardanelh-s,  and  their 
land  lorees  at  the  gatut  of  Adrianri|*ltf,  lieCure  tlii; 
Turks  would  dream  of  deffenrling  tlieiiiwlves  ;  but 
the  different  interests  wiricfa  will  ever  divide  th«: 
ChristiBB  world  will  preserve  the  Turks  from  a 
Ihte  to  which,  liy  their  want  of  policy,  and  by  their 
inonnee  of  tho  art  of  war,both  by  ssa  aad  land, 
tb^  mrm  at  praentexpfsMl. 

Achmet  knew  so  little  of  what  rsuwed  in  Poland, 
that  he  sent  an  aga  to  see  whetlMT  it  was  true  tliat 
the  czar's  tims  were  stilJ  in  that  ctmairj :  the 
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the  Turkish  brngiMge,  aeeomiMuiied  the  agA,  and 
were  to  serre  as  witoeBses  agumt  him,  in  case  he 
should  make  a  lalse  report. 

This  aga  witnessed  the  truth  of  the  king's  as- 
sertion with  his  own  eyes,  and  informed  the  sultan 
of  every  particuUr.  Achmet,  fired  with  indigna- 
tion, was  going  to  strangle  the  grand  vizier  ;  but 
the  favourite,  who  protected  him,  and  who  thought 
he  should  have  occasion  for  him,  obtained  his 
pardon,  and  supported  him  some  time  longer  in 
the  ministry. 

The  cause  of  tho  Russians  was  now  openly 
espoused  by  tlie  vizier,  and  secretly  by  Ali-Cou- 
mourgi,  who  had  changed  sides ;  but  the  sultan 
was  enraged,  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  was  so 
manifest :  and  the  janissaries,  who  often  make 
the  ministers,  the  favourites,  and  even  the  sultans, 
tremble,  demanded  Mrar  with  such  clamour,  that 
uo  one  of  the  seraglio  durst  offer  a  more  moderate 
proposal. 

The  grand  signior  immediately  committed  to 
the  Seven  Towers  the  Russian  ambassadors,  who 
were  now  as  much  accustomed  to  go  to  prison  as 
to  an  audience.  War  was  declared  afresn  against 
the  czar,  the  horsetails  were  displayed,  and  or- 
ders were  given  to  all  the  pachas  to  assemble  an 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men.  The  sultan 
himself,  quitted  Constantinople,  and  went  to  fix 
his  court  at  Adrianople,  that  he  might  be  nearer 
to  the  seat  of  war. 

In  the  mean  time  a  solemn  emliassy,  from  Au- 
gustus and  the  republic  of  Poland,  was  advancing 
on  the  road  to  Adrianople.  At  the  head  of  the 
embassy  was  the  palatine  of  Moravia,  with  a  re- 
tinue of  above  three  hundred  persons. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  tliis  mission  at  Constanti- 
nople every  person  that  composed  it  was  seized, 
and  imprisoned  in  one  of  the  suburbs  :  never  was 
the  king  of  Sweden's  party  more  sanguine  than 
on  this  occasion  ;  and  yet  this  great  preparation 
was  rendered  useless,  and  all  their  hopes  were 
again  disappointed. 

If  we  may  believe  a  public  minister,  a  man  of 
sagacity  and  penetration,  who  resided  at  that 
time  at  Constantinople,  young  Coumourgi  had, 
already,  other  designs  in  his  head,  than  that  of 
disputmg  a  desert  country  with  the  czar,  by  a 
doubtful  war.  His  object  was  to  strip  the  Vene- 
tians of  the  Peloponnesus,  now  called  the  Mcrca, 
and  to  make  himself  master  of  HungaiY. 

He  waited  only  for  the  execution  of  his  great 
designs  till  he  should  have  obtained  the  post  of 
the  grand  vizier,  from  which  he  was  still  excluded 
on  account  of  his  youth.  In  this  view  it  was 
more  for  his  ad\'antage  to  be  the  ally  than  the 
enemy  of  the  czar.  It  was  neither  his  interest 
nor  his  inclination  to  retain  the  king  of  'Sweden 
any  longer,  and  still  less  to  arm  the  Turiush  em- 
pire in  lus  favour.  He  not  only  desired  to  dismiss 
that  prince,  but  publicly  declared  that,  for  the 
future,  no  Christian  ambassador  ought  to  be  suf- 
fered at  Constantiu(»ple  ;  that  all  these  ministers, 
in  ordinary,  were  but  so  many  privileged  spies, 
who  corrupted  or  betrayed  the  viziers,  and  had 
too  long  influenced  the  intrigues  of  tlie  seraglio  ; 
and  that  the  Franks,  settled  at  Pera,  and  in  the 
Straits  of  the  Levant,  were  merchants,  and 
needed  a  consul  only,  and  not  an  ambassador. 
The  grand  vizier,  who  owed  his  post  and  his  life 
to  the  favourite,  and,  what  was  more,  stood  in 


fear  of  him,  eomplied  wtlh  Ids  intention  with  the 
more  ahierity  aa  lie  had  sold  himaelf  to  the  Roa- 
sians,  and  hoped,  by  this  means,  to  be  revenged 
on  the  king  <n  Sweden,  who  had  endeavoured  to 
ruin  him.  The  mnftii,  a  creature  of  All  Cou- 
mourgi, was  also  the  slave  to  his  will :  he  had 
advised  the  war  with  Russia  when  the  favourite 
wished  it;  but  the  moment  this  young  num 
changed  his  opinion  he  pronounced  it  to  be  un- 
just :  thus  was  the  army  hardly  assembled,  before 
they  began  to  listen  to  proposals  of  accommoda* 
tion.  The  vice-chancellor  Schaffirof,  and  young 
Czermetoff,  htwtages  and  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
czar  at  the  Porte,  promised,  after  several  negocia- 
tions,  that  the  czar  should  withdraw  hia  troops 
from  Poland.  The  grand  vizier,  who  well  knew 
that  the  czar  would  never  execute  this  treaty,  made 
no  scruple  to  sign  it  ;  and  the  sultan,  satisfied 
with  having,  in  appearance,  imposed  laws  on  the 
Russians,  remained  still  at  Adrianople.  Thus,  in 
less  than  the  course  of  six  months,  peace  was 
ratified  with  the  czar,  war  declared,  and  peace 
renewed  again. 

The  principal  article  of  all  these  treaties  was  to 
oblige  the  king  of  Sweden  to  depart  The  saltan, 
however,  was  unwilling  to  compromise  hia  honour, 
and  that  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  by  exposing  the 
king  to  the  danger  of  being  taken  by  his  enemids 
on  the  road.  It  was  stipulated  that  he  should  de- 
Murt,  but  on  condition  that  the  ambassadors  of 
Poland  and  Muscovy  should  be  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  Iiis  person  :  these  ambassadors  accord* 
ingly  swore,  in  the  name  of  their  masters,  that 
neither  the  czar,  nor  the  king  of  Poland,  diould 
molest  him  on  his  journey ;  and  Charles  was  to 
engage,  on  his  part,  that  he  would  not  attempt  to 
excite  any  commotions  in  Poland.  The  divan 
luiving  thus  settled  the  fate  of  Charles,  Ismael, 
seraskier  of  Bender,  repaired  to  Varnitza,  where 
the  king  was  encamped,  to  acquaint  him  with  the- 
resolutions  of  the  Porte,  insinuating  to  him,  with 
great  address,  that  there  was  no  longer  time  for 
delay,  and  that  he  must  necessarily  depart. 

The  only  answer  made  by  Charles  was,  tluit 
the  grand  signior  had  promuBed  him  an  aimy, 
and  not  a  guards  and  tnat  kings  ought  to  keep 
their  word. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Fleming,  the  mmis' 
ter  and  favourite  of  Augustus,  kept  up  a  secret  eor^ 
refipondence  with  the  cham  of  Tartaiyand  the 
seraskier  of  Bender.  La  Mare,  a  French  gentle- 
man, a  colonel  in  the  service  of  Saxony,  had  made 
more  than  one  journey  from  Bender  to  Dreadeo, 
and  all  these  journeys  were  suspicioaa. 

At  this  very  tune  the  king  oi  Sweden  caused  a 
courier,  whom  Fleming  had  sent  to  the  Tartariaa 
prince,  to  be  arrested  on  the  frontiers  oi  WaUa- 
chia.  The  letters  were  brought  to  him  and  de- 
ciphered ;  from  which  it  was  dear,  to  a  dennm- 
stration,  that  a  correspondence  was  earned  on 
between  the  Tartars  and  the  court  of  Dreiden : 
but  the  letters  were  conceived  in  such  ambignoof 
and  general  terms,  that  it  was  diffieoh  to  dis- 
cover whether  Augustus  only  intended  to  detach 
the  Turks  from  the  interest  it  Sweden,  or  ndiether 
he  meant  that  the  cham  ahould  deliver  Chariea  to 
his  Saxons  as  he  condneted  hhn  back  to  Pohmd. 

It  seems  diflBcult  to  admit  that  a  prince,  to 
generous  as  Augustus,  would,  by  aeizinff  the  pe^ 
son  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  endimger  the  lives  of 
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Ut  ambassadon,  and  of  three  hundred  Polish 
gentlemen,  who  were  detained  at  Adrianople,  as 
pledges  for  Charles's  safety. 

Baty  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  tliat 
Fleming,  the  absolute  minister  of  Augustus,  was 
a  rabtle  man,  and  not  very  scrupulous.  The  out- 
lagea  eommltted  on  the  king  elector,  by  the 
king  of  Sweden,  might  seem  to  render  any  re- 
venge excusable  ;  and  it  might  be  thought  that 
if  the  court  of  Dresden  could  buy  Charles  from  the 
ehamof  Tartary,  they  would  easily  purchase  the 
liberty  of  the  Polish  hostages  at  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

All  these  reasons  were  discussed  by  the  king, 
Mallem,  his  privy  chancellor,  and  Grothusen,  his 
fiivonrite.  They  read  the  letters  again  and.  again  ; 
and,  their  unhappy  situation  making  them  more 

T'cious,  resolved  to  believe  the  worst, 
few  days  after,  the  king  was  confirmed  in  his 
suspieions  by  the  abrupt  departure  of  Count 
Sspieha,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him,  and  now 
qmtted  him  with  precipitation  to  go  to  Poland,  to 
nirow  himself  into  the  arms  of  Augustus.  In 
any  other  situation  he  would  have  regarded  Sa- 
pieha  only  as  a  malcontent ;  but,  in  his  present 
delicate  eondition,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  believe 
him  a  traitor.  The  repeated  importunities  with 
whieh  the  Turks  now  pressed  hun  to  depart  con- 
verted his  suspicions  into  certainty.  The  obsti- 
naqr  of  his  temper  coinciding  with  these  appear- 
aneety  eonfirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  they 
intended  to  betray  him  and  deliver  him  up  to  hb 
eneniMBy  tiiough  this  plot  hath  never  been  fully 
proved. 

He  might  possibly  deceive  himself,  in  supposing 
that  Augustus  had  made  a  bargain  with  the  Tar- 
tars for  his  person  ;  but  he  was  much  more 
deceived  in  ralyins  on  the  succours  of  the  Otto- 
man court.  Be  Uutt  as  it  will,  he  resolved  to 
gain  time. 

He  informed  the  pacha  of  Bender  that  he  could 
not  depart  without  money  to  pay  his  debts  ;  for 
though  his  "  thaim  *'  had,  for  a  long  time,  been 
xeatored  to  him,  his  liberality  had  always  obliged 
him  to  borrow.  The  pacha  asked  him  how  much 
he  wanted.  The  king  replied,  at  a  hazard,  *<a 
thoQsand  purses,*'  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred 
thousand  Uvres  of  our  money,  in  the  best  coin. 
The  iMicha  wrote  to  the  Porte  ;  and  the  sultan,  in- 
fltnd  of  a  thousand  purses  which  Charles  had  re- 
qoested,  sent  twelve  hundred,  and  wrote  the  pacha 
the  following  letter : 

Lilier  from  the  Grand  Sigmob  to  the  Pacha  </ 

Bbiideb. 

<*  The  purport  of  this  imperial  letter  is,  to  ac- 
quaint you,  that  upon  your  representation  and 
leeommendation,  and  upon  that  of  the  most  noble 
Delvei-Gherai-Cham,  to  our  sublime  Porte,  our 
imperial  munificence  hath  granted  a  thousand 
pui'iea  to  the  king  of  Sweden;  which  shall  be  sent 
to  Bender,  under  the  care  and  conduct  of  the  most 
ilhiateious  Mehemet  pacha,  formerly  Chiaoux- 
padiay  to  remain  in  vour  custody  till  the  time  of 
the  departure  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  whose  steps 
God  duect,  and  then  to  be  given  to  him,  together 
vidi  two  hundred  purses  more,  as  an  overplus  of 
our  imperial  liberality,  which  exceeds  his  demands. 

**  mth  reffard  to  the  route  of  Poland,  which  he 
is  dsterminedto  tiJce,  vou,  and  the  cham  who  are 
It  Moompany  him,  shall  adopt  such  wtee  and 


prudent  measures  as  may,  duriug  the  whole  jour- 
ney, prevent  as  well  the  troops  under  your  oom- 
mand,  as  the  retinue  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  from 
committing  any  outrage,  or  being  guilty  of  any 
action  that  may  be  deemed  contrary  to  the  peace 
which  still  subsists  between  our  Sublime  Porte  and 
the  kingdom  and  republic  of  Poland,  in  order  tliut 
the  king  may  ptoss  as  a  friend  under  our  protection. 

**  By  doing  this  (which  you  nmst  expressly 
recommend  to  him  to  do)  he  will  receive,  on  the 
part  of  the  Poles,  every  mark  of  honour  and 
respect  due  to  liis  majesty  ;  of  which  wo  have 
been  assured  by  the  ambassadors  of  king  Augustus 
and  the  republic,  who,  on  this  condition,  liave 
even  offered  themselves,  together  with  several 
other  Polish  nobles,  if  we  required  it,  as  hostages 
for  the  security  of  his  passage. 

^  When  the  time  shall  arrive  which  you,  toge- 
ther with  the  most  noble  Delvet-Ghcrai,  shall  fix 
for  the  march,  you  shall  put  yourself  at  tlie  head 
of  your  brave  soldiers,  among  whom  shall  be  the 
Tartars,  having  the  cliam  at  their  head  ;  and  you 
shall  then  conduct  the  king  of  Sweden,  with  his 
retinue. 

**  So  may  it  please  the  One  God,  the  Almighty, 
to  direct  your  steps  and  theirs.  The  paclut  of 
Aulos  shall  remain  at  Bender  with  a  body  of 
spahis  and  another  of  janissaries,  to  defend  it  in 
your  absence ;  and,  in  following  our  impeiial 
orders  and  intentions  in  all  these  points  and 
articles,  you  will  render  yourself  worthy  of  the 
continuance  of  our  imperial  favour,  as  well  as  the 
praise  and  recompense  due  to  all  those  who 
observe  them. 

«  Done  at  our  imperial  residence  at  Constanti- 
nople, the  2nd  of  the  moon  dc  Cheval  1214 
of  the  Hegira." 

In  the  interval,  while  this  answer  was  expected 
from  the  grand  signior,  the  king  wrote  to  the 
Porte,  complaining  of  the  treachery  of  whidi  he 
supposed  the  cham  of  Tartary  to  be  guilty  ;  but 
all  the  passages  were  so  well  guarded,  and,  besides, 
the  minister  being,  in  fact,  against  him,  his  letters 
never  reached  we  sultan  :  the  vizier  stopped 
M.  des  Alleurs  from  coming  to  Adrianople,  wnere 
the  Porte  then  was,  for  fear  that  minister,  who 
was  an  aeent  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  should  endea- 
vour to  disconcert  tlie  plan  that  he  had  formed 
for  obliging  him  to  depart.  Charles,  enraged  at 
seeing  himself  thus  hunted,  as  it  were,  from  the 
grand  Siguier's  dominions,  determined  not  to  quit 
them  at  all :  he  might  have  asked  leave  to  return 
through  the  territories  of  Germany,  or  to  take 
shipping  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  order  to  sail  to 
Idarseilles  through  the  Mediterranean  :  but  he 
rather  choee  to  ask  nothing,  and  to  await  the  event. 

When  the  twelve  hundred  purses  arrived,  his 
treasurer,  Grothusen,  who  had  learned  the  Turkish 
language  during  his  long  stay  in  the  country', 
waited  upon  the  pacha  without  an  interpreter, 
with  the  design  of  drawing  the  money  from  him, 
and  then  to  form  some  new  intrigue  at  the  Porte ; 
being  continually  buoyed  up  with  tlie  foolish 
supposition  that  the  Swedish  party  would,  at  last, 
be  able  to  arm  the  Ottoman  empire  against  the 
czar.  Grothusen  informed  the  pacha  that  the 
king  was  not  able  to  get  his  equipages  ready  with- 
out money.  «  But,"  said  the  pacna,  **  we  shall 
settle  all  the  expenses  of  your  departure :  your 
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muter  has  no  oeesBum  to  be  at  any  cxpenee 
while  he  oonthmes  under  tlie  protection  of  mine." 
Grothusen  replied,  "  That  there  was  to  mneh 
differenee  between  the  equipages  of  the  Turks  and 
those  of  the  Franks,  that  they  should  be  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  artificers  of  Sweden  and 
Poland,  resident  at  Vamitza.  Ho  assored  hini 
the  king  would  readily  depart,  but  that  he  wanted 
a  thousand  purses  more. "  The  pacha,  confounded 
at  this  answer,  was  some  time  before  he  could 
speak ;  he  then  retired  to  a  window,  where  he 
was  observed  to  shed  some  tears.  At  last, 
addressing  himself  to  the  king : — **  I  shall  lose 
my  head,"  said  he,  **  for  having  obliged  your 
majesty :  I  have  given  you  the  twelve  hundred 
purses  against  the  express  orders  of  my  sove- 
reign." Havine  ^aid  this,  he  withdrew,  oppressed 
mm  grief.  When  he  was  leaving  the  uartment 
the  king  stopped  him,  and  said,  that  he  would 
excuse  him  to  the  sultan.  *<  Ah  I "  replied  the 
^irk,  as  he  departed,  **  my  master  knows  not 
how  to  excuse  uuilts  ;  he  knows  only  to  punish 
them." 

Ismael  Pacha  conveyed  this  piece  of  news  to 
the  cham,  who  had  received  the  same  orders  with 
the  pacha,  not  to  suffer  the  twelve  hundred  purses 
to  be  given  to  the  kine  before  his  departure,  and 
Yet  had  consented  to  we  delivery  of  the  money ; 
116  was  as  apprehensive  as  the  pacha  of  me 
indignation  of  the  grand  signior.  They  both 
wrote  to  the  Porte  to  justify  themselves  ;  protest- 
ing that  they  had  given  the  twelve  hundivd  purses 
upon  the  solemn  promises  of  the  king's  mmister 
that  he  would  depart  without  delay ;  and  beseech- 
ing his  highness  not  to  impute  the  king's  refusal 
to  their  disobedience. 

Charles  still  indulging  the  idea  that  the  cham 
and  pacha  wished  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  enemies, 
ordered  M.  Funk,  at  that  time  his  envoy  at  the 
Ottoman  court,  to  lay  his  complaints  against  them 
before  the  sultan,  and  to  ask  a  thounnd  purses 
more.  His  own  generosity,  and  the  little  account 
he  made  of  money,  hindered  him  from  seeing  the 
meanness  of  this  proposal.  He  adopted  it  merelv 
to  have  a  refusal,  and  in  order  to  have  a  from 
pretext  for  not  departing ;  but  to  stand  in  need 
of  such  artifices  is  to  be  reduced  to  strange  extre- 
mities. Savari,  his  interpreter,  an  artfhl  and 
enteiprisingman,  carried  his  letter  to  Adrianople, 
in  spite  of  the  strictness  whidi  the  grand  vizier 
had  used  to  guard  the  passes. 

Funk  was  obliged  to  make  this  dangerous 
demand.  All  the  answer  he  received  was  to  be 
thrown  into  prison.  The  sultan,  enraged,  convoked 
an  extraordinary  divan,  and,  what  very  seldom 
oeeurs,  spoke  himself  on  the  occasion.  His  speech, 
aeeording  to  the  translation  then  made  of  it,  was 
as  Ibllows : — 

"  I  have  scarce  known  the  king  of  Sweden  but 
by  his  defeat  at  Pultowa,  and  by  the  prayer  he 
roeferred  to  me  to  grant  him  an  asylum  in  my 
dominions.  I  have  not,  I  believe,  any  need  of 
him  ;  or  any  reason  to  love  or  fear  him  ;  notwith- 
standing, without  consulting  any  other  motives 
than  the  hospitality  of  a  Mussulman,  and  my  own 
generosity,  which  sheds  the  dew  of  its  favours 
upon  the  great  as  well  as  the  small ;  upon  strangers 
as  well  as  my  own  subjects ;  I  have  received  and 
•noeoured  him  with  all  things,  himself,  his  mmis- 
tun,  ofllcen^  and  ffMien,  and  have  not  oeaaedy 


for  these  three  yean  and  a  half,  to  load  him  wiA 
presents. 

**  I  have  granted  him  a  considerable  goavd  to 
eonduct  him  into  his  own  kingdom.  He  aaked  a 
thousand  purses  to  defnj  some  expenses,  tbough 
I  pay  them  all.  Instead  of  a  tlionnnd  I  granted 
him  twelve  hundred.  After  having  got  diese  oat 
of  the  hands  of  the  seraskier  of  Bender,  be  asks 
a  thousand  purses  more,  and  rcfhaes  to  depart, 
under  a  pretence  that  the  guard  is  too  small, 
whereas  it  is  but  too  lai^  to  pass  throu^  the 
country  of  a  friend. 

"  I  therefore  ask,  whether  it  will  be  any  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  hospitality  to  send  back  this 
prinee ;  and  whether  foreign  powers  oa^t  to 
accuse  me  of  violence  and  injustice,  in  ease  I 
should  be  obliged  to  compel  him  by  foree  to 
depart!" 

The  whole  divan  answered,  that  tiie  znaaA 
signior  acted  with  justice.  The  mufti  dedawd 
tlutt  hospitality  from  Mussulmen  towards  InMsb 
was  not  eommandedy  and  much  less  toi^MPdi  llie 
ungrateftU  ;  and  he  gave  his  fetsa,  a  kmd  of  man- 
date which  generally  accompanies  the  impurtaut 
orders  of  the  grand  seignior.  These  fctMs  an 
revered  as  oraclesy  though  the  very  penons  by 
whom  they  are  given  are  as  mueh  smves  to  the 
sultan  as  any  otmrs. 

The  order  and  the  fetsa  were  carried  to  Beader 
by  the  Bouyouk  Imraour,  grand  master  «f  tbe 
horse,  and  a  chiaou  pacha,  first  usher.  The 
pacha  of  Bender  received  the  order  at  Uw  home 
of  the  cham  of  Tartary,  from  whence  he  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  Vamitza,  to  ask  the  king  whsiber 
he  would  depart  as  a  friend,  or  reduce  lum  to  tbe 
necessity  of  putting  the  orders  of  the  suhaa  in 
execution. 

Charles,  thus  menaced,  was  not  master  of  Ibk 
passion.  **  Obey  your  master,  if  you  dare,**  said. 
ne,  **  and  leave  my  presenoe.*'  The  pftoha^  fired 
with  indignation,  returned  at  fUl  gaikm,  esntrary 
to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Turks  ;  and,  chaDdHg 
to  meet  Fabrioius  in  his  way,  he  cried  oat  to  Urn, 
without  checking  his  horse,  **  The  kins  will  mit 
hear  reason ;  you  will  see  strange  tfauns  pre* 
sently."  The  same  day  he  discontinued  tOB  flap* 
ply  of  the  king's  provisions,  and  remored  his 
guard  of  janissaries.  He  caused  intimatioo  to 
be  given  to  all  the  Poles  and  Cossacks  at  VamifaB, 
that  if  they  wished  to  have  any  proviaioii%  iShnf 
must  quit  the  camp  of  the  king  of  Sweden  anA 
repair  to  Bender,  and  put  themselves  under  th* 
protection  of  the  Porte.  They  all  obeyed,  and  lei^ 
the  king  without  any  other  attendanta  than  thor 
officers  of  his  household,  and  three  hmidred. 
Swedish  soldiers,  to  make  head  <MPunet  tsreutjr 
thousand  Tartars  and  six  thousand  Turkai 

The  king's  camp  no  longer  afforded  proriiioDS 
for  the  men  or  their  horses.  The  Bug 
twenty  of  the  fine  Arabian  horses,  ^iefa  had 
sent  him  by  the  grand  signior,  to  be  siiot 
the  camp,  saying,  *<  I  will  have  none  of 
provisions  nor  their  horses."  This  was  an  exeri- 
lent  regale  to  the  Tartars,  who,  as  is  well  kmafD, 
think  horse-flesh  ddicious  food.  In  the  mean 
time,  tiie  Turks  and  Tartars  hivested  tbe  \aag*B 
little  camp  on  every  side. 

The  king,  not  in  the  least  disoompORd,  loads  a 
regular  intrenchment  with  his  turea  F»«»yfc*d 
SwedM^  in  which  work  he  lAaomikt- mmk^'hW^ 
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r,  bis  trcasiirer,  his  secretuies,  his 
mkUm  de  ehambre,  and  all  his  domestics,  likewise 
kadiDg  tbeir  assistance.  Some  harrieadoed  the 
wiadowsy  and  others  fiastened  beams  behind  the 
doon^  in  the  form  of  buttresses. 
As  soon  as  the  house  was  sufficiently  barri- 

,  and  the  kine  had  gone  round  his  pre- 
fortiflcations,  he  sat  down  to  chess  with 
Us  ftronrite,  Grothusen,  with  as  much  tranqnil- 
Bty  as  if  everrthinff  was  in  the  greatest  security. 
Hmp|iily  M.  Fabrieras,  envoy  of  Holstein,  did  not 
lodge  at  Vamitza,  but  at  a  small  village  between 
'Vanritza  and  Bender,  where  Mr.  JdTreys,  the 
l^jUrii  envoy  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  likewise 
rasaed.  These  two  ministers,  seeing  the  storm 
ivaidhr  to  burst,  took  upon  themselves  the  office  of 
mediators  between  the  Turks  and  the  lung.  The 
flham  and  especially  the  pacha  of  Bender,  who 
had  no  mind  to  offisr  vblence  to  the  Swedfiah 
■onveh,  reeetved,  gladly,  the  offers  of  these  two 
Miiiliili*is  They  had  two  conferences  at  Bender, 
m  iriueh  the  usher  of  the  seraglio,  and  die  srand 
■■ilcr  of  the  hone,  who  had  brought  the  siutan's 
Oder  and  the  mufU's  fetsa,  were  present. 

M.  Fabricius*  dechucMl  to  them,  that  his 
Swedish  majesty  had  many  cogent  reasons  to 
baHere  that  they  meant  to  deliver  him  up  to  his 
wwmiffl  in  Pohmd.  Hie  chaon,  the  pacha,  and  all 
thsrwt,  swore  by  their  heads,  and  called  God  to 
wttsesB,  that  they  detested  so  horrible  a  perfldv, 
nd  that  they  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  theur 
Uood  rather  than  suffer  die  least  disreqiect  to 
b9  shewn  to  the  long  of  Sweden  ;  adding,  that 
both  the  Rossian  and  Polish  ambasBsdors  were 
in  liieir  power,  who  would  answer  with  tiieir  lives 
ftr  llie  least  affhmt  that  should  be  oflTered  to  the 
long  of  Sweden.  In  fine,  they  complained  bitterly 
Ant  the  king  should  conceive  such  injurious  sus- 
pinoni  against  people  who  had  received  him  so 

ff  and  treated  him  with  so  much  humanity. 

ti  oaths  are  frequently  the  language  of 
jf  Fkbiidus  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded 
tlie  Turks:  he  thought  he  could  discern  in 
protestations  that  semblance  of  truth  which 
flJoshood  can,  at  best,  but  imitate  imperfectly. 
Hm  knew  nerfectly  well  there  had  been  a  secret 
MHTBOponaence  between  the  cham  of  Tartaxy  and 
!dng  Augustus ;  but  he  was  at  last  persuaded 
the  only  end  of  the  negociation  was  to  oblige 
XII.  to  quit  the  grand  signior's  domi- 
Whether  Fabricius  deceived  himself  or 
no^  ho  assured  them  he  would  represent  to  the 
Mng  the  injustice  of  his  suspicions.  **  But,"  adds 
bcL*  do  you  intend  to  compel  him  to  depart  f  *' 
*^  Veo,*'  says  the  pacha,  ^  such  is  the  order  of  our 
master.''  He  then  entreated  Uiem  to  consider 
aeriooaly  whether  that  order  implied  that  they 
rinrald  shed  the  blood  of  a  crowned  head.  «  Yes,^' 
vepliod  the  cham,  in  a  passion,  "  if  that  crowned 
head  disobeys  the  gnmd  signior  in  his  domi- 


Eveiything,  in  the  mean  time,  being  ready  for 
Ao  asMUiIt,  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  seemed 
inevitable ;  but  the  order  of  the  sultan  not  ex- 
pressly saying  whether  they  were  to  kill  him  in 
eooe  of  resistance,  the  pacha  prevailed  on  the 
diam  to  let  him  despatch  an  express  to  Adrian- 

*  Tlie  whdeof  thisaoooimt  is  related  by  Iff.  FSMclai 


ople^  wliere  tlie  grand  signior  then  resided,  to 
reeeive  the  last  oraers  of  his  highness. 

M.  Jeffireys  and  M.  Fhbricius,  having  procured 
this  short  respite,  hastened  to  acquaint  the  king 
with  it:  they  arrived  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
people  who  faring  good  news,  but  were  received 
very  coldly :  he  called  them  officious  mediators, 
and  still  persisted  in  his  opinion,  that  the  order  of 
the  sultan  and  the  fetsa  of  the  mufti  were  both 
forged,  pardeulariy  as  they  had  sent  to  the  Poite 
for  fresh  orders. 

The  English  minister  retired,  firmly  resolved 
to  interfere  no  more  in  the  aifiurs  of  so  inflexible 
a  prince.  M.  Fbhridus,  beloved  by  the  king,  and 
more  accustomed  to  his  humour  than  the  English 
minister,  remained  with  him,  to  conjure  him  not 
to  hazard  so  precious  a  life  on  such  an  unneces- 
sary occasion. 

The  king,  for  answer,  showed  him  his  fortifica- 
tions, and  requested  he  would  employ  his  media- 
tion only  to  pioeure  him  some  provisions.  The 
Turks  were  easily  prevailed  upon  to  allow  provi. 
sions  to  be  conveyed  to  the  king's  camp  until  the 
return  of  the  courier  from  Adrianoplo.  The 
cham  himself  had  strictly  enjoined  his  Tartars, 
who  were  eager  for  pillage,  not  to  make  any  at- 
tempt against  the  Swedes  till  the  arrival  of  Aresh 
orders ;  so  that  Charies  went  sometimes  out  of 
his  eamp  with  forty  horse,  and  rode  through  the 
midst  of  die  Tartars,  who  with  great  respect  left 
him  a  free  passage  ;  he  would  even  ride  up  in  front 
of  their  lines,  wmch  they  opened  rather  than  re- 
sist him. 

The  order  of  the  grand  signior  at  length  came, 
to  put  to  the  sword  all  the  Swedes  who  should 
make  the  least  resistanoe,  and  not  even  to  qiaro 
the  life  of  the  king  :  the  pacha  had  the  com- 
plaisance to  show  the  order  to  M.  Fabrieius,  with 
die  view  that  he  might  make  his  last  efibrt  to  turn 
the  obstinacy  of  Charies.  Fabrieius  went  imme- 
diately to  acquaint  him  with  these  sad  tidings. 
"  Have  yon  seen  the  order  ^-ou  speak  of ! "  said 
the  king.  <«  Yes,*'  replied  Fabrieius.  «  Well, 
then,  ^o  tell  tiiem  in  my  name,  that  this  second 
order  is  another  forvery,  and  that  I  will  not  de- 
part." Fabrieius  dnrew  himself  at  his  feet,  fell 
into  a  passion,  and  reproadicd  him  with  his  obsti- 
nacy ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  ^  Return  to  your 
Turks,"  said  the  king  to  him,  smiling  ;  <<  if  they 
attadc  me,  I  shall  know  how  to  defend  myself." 

The  king's  chaplains  likewise  threw  themselves 
on  tlieir  knees  before  him,  conjnring  him  not  to 
expose  to  oertain  death  the  unhappy  remains  of 
Putowa,  and  especially  his  own  sacred  person ; 
assuring  him  diat  resistanee  in  such  a  case  was 
altogether  unjnstiflable  ;  and  that  it  was  a  direct 
violation  of  all  the  laws  of  hospitality  to  resolve  to 
eondnue  against  their  will  with  strangers  who  had 
so  long  and  so  senerously  supported  him.  The 
king,  diough  he  had  not  been  angry  with  Fabri- 
eius, fell  into  a  passion  with  his  chaplains,  and  told 
them  to  pray  for  him,  and  not  to  give  him  advice. 

Tlie  gemnrals  Hoi^  and  Dardoff,  whose  senti- 
ments had  always  been  against  hasarding  a  battie 
that  could  not  fiiil  of  proving  unsuccessfiS,  showed 
the  king  their  breasts  ooveivd  with  wounds,  which 
they  had  recdved  in  his  service,  and  aosui^  him 
that  they  were  ready  to  laydovm  their  lives  for  him, 
but  begged  it  might  be  at  least  upon  a  more  neces- 
M 1.  know  by  yonr  wounds  uid  my 
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own,"  aaid  Charles  to  them,  '*  that  we  uave  fought 
valiantly  together.  You  have  done  your  duty 
hitherto;  do  it  to-day  likewise."  Nothing  now 
remained  but  to  obey.  Every  one  was  ashamed 
not  to  court  death  with  their  king.  This  prince 
being  now  prepared  for  the  assault,  secretly  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  should  have  the  honour  of 
sustaining  with  three  hundred  Swedes  tlie  efforts 
of  a  whole  army,  lie  assigned  to  every  man  his 
post :  his  chancellor  MuUem,  and  the  secretary 
Empreus  and  his  clerks,  were  to  defend  the  chan- 
cerj'-house  ;  Baron  Fief  at  the  head  of  the  officers 
of  Uie  kitchen  were  stationed  at  another  post ;  the 
grooms  of  the  stable  and  the  cooks  had  another 
pUce  to  guard ;  for  with  him  every  one  waa  a 
soldier  :  he  then  rode  from  the  entrenchments  to 
hb  house,  promising  rewards  to  every  one,  creat- 
ing officers,  and  assuring  them  that  he  would 
make  captains  of  the  very  meanest  of  his  senants 
who  should  fizht  with  courage. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  army  of  the  Turks 
and  Tartars  were  seen  advancing  to  attack  this 
little  entrenchment,  with  ten  pieces  of  cannon  and 
two  mortars.  The  horsetails  waved  m  the  air ; 
the  chunons  sounded  ;  the  cries  of  "  A1U^  AlU," 
were  heard  on  every  side.  Baron  Grothusen  re- 
marked that  the  Turks  did  not  mix  in  their  cries 
any  injurious  reflections  against  the  king,  but  that 
they  only  called  him  **  Deniirbash  "  {ison  head). 
He  therefore  instantly  resolved  to  go  out  of  the 
camp  alone  and  unarmed ;  and  accordingly  ad- 
vanced to  the  lines  of  the  janissaries,  most  of 
whom  had  received  money  from  him.  "  What, 
my  friends,"  said  he  to  them  in  their  own  Utn- 
guage,  <<  are  you  come  to  massacre  three  hundred 
Swedes,  who  are  defenceless  ?  You,  brave  janis- 
saries, who  have  spared  flfty  thousand  Russians 
upon  their  crying  amaun  (pardon),  have  you  for- 
gotten the  many  favours  you  have  received  from 
us  f  and  would' you  assassinate  this  great  king  of 
Sweden  whom  you  love,  and  whose  liberality  ^*ou 
have  so  often  experienced  1  My  friends,  he  desurcs 
but  three  days,  and  the  orders  of  the  sultan  are 
not  so  strict  as  you  are  taught  to  believe." 

These  words  produced  an  effect  which  Grothu- 
sen himself  could  not  have  expected.  The  janis- 
saries swore  by  their  beards  that  they  would  not 
attack  the  king,  but  would  give  him  the  three  days 
he  demanded.  In  vain  the  signal  for  assault  was 
given  ;  the  janissaries,  so  far  from  obeying,  threat- 
ened to  fall  upon  tlieir  commander  if  the  three 
da}^  were  not  granted  to  the  lung  of  Sweden. 
They  then  went  to  the  pacha  of  Bender's  tent, 
crying  out  tlutt  the  sultan's  orders  were  forged. 
The  pacha  had  no  remedy  against  this  unexpected 
sedition  but  patience.  He  affected  a  degree  of 
satisfaction  at  the  generous  resolution  of  the 
janissaries,  and  ordeml  them  to  return  to  Bender. 
The  cliam  of  Tartary  beuig  an  impetuous  man, 
would  have  given  the  assault  immediately  with  his 
own  troops,  but  the  pacha,  who  was  not  willing 
that  the  Tartars  should  have  all  the  honour  of 
taking  the  king,  while  he  liimself  perhaps  mi^ht 
be  punished  for  the  disobedience  of  the  janissaries, 
persuaded  the  cham  to  wait  till  the  next  day. 

The  pacha,  on  his  return  to  Bender,  assembled 
all  the  officers  of  the  janissaries  and  the  oldest 
soldiers,  to  whom  he  read  and  also  showed  them 
the  positive  order  of  the  sultan,  together  with  the 
mufti's  festa.    Sixty  of  the  oldest,  with  venerable  | 
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white  beards,  who  had  reemved  a  thouMid  pre- 
sents from  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  pro- 
posed to  go  to  him  in  person  to  entreat  him  to  put 
himself  into  their  hands,  and  to  permit  them  to 
serve  him  as  guards. 

The  pacha  agreed  to  it,  there  not  being  any 
expedient  which  he  would  not  have  adopted  rather 
tlum  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  Irilling 
this  prince.     These   sixty  veterans  accordingly 
repaired  the  next  morning  to  Vamitza,    having 
nothing  in  tlieir  hands  but  long  white  rods,  the 
only  arms  of  the  janissaries  when  they  are  not  at 
war  ;  fur  the  Turks  regard  as  a  barbarous  costom 
the  christian  manner  of  wearing  swords  in  timA  of 
peace,  and  going  armed  into  ue  houses  of  their 
friends  and  the  churches.    They  nddrmncd  them- 
selves to  baron  Grothusen  and  chancellor  MuUem, 
and  informed  them  that  they  came  to  serre  as 
faithful  guards  to  the  king  ;  and  that  if  he  pleased 
they  would  conduct  him  to  Adrianople,  where  he 
might  hunself  speak  to  the  grand  signior.    At  the 
time  thev  were  making  this  proposu  the  king  was 
reading  letters  which  were  brought  from  Constan- 
tinople, and  which  Fabricius,  who  could  no  longer 
attend  him  in  person,  had  sent  him  seeretlr  by  a 
janissary  :  these  letters  came  from  count  Fonia- 
towsky,  who  could  neither  serve  him  at  Bender 
nor  Adrianople,  being  detained  at  Constantiiiople 
by  order  of  the  Porte,  ever  since  the  improdent 
demand  had  been  made  of  the  thousand  pones. 
He  informed  the  king,  **  That  the  orders  of  the 
sultan  to  seize  or  slay  his  royal  person  in  CMe 
of  resistance,  were  but  too  true :  that  indeed  the 
sultan  was  deceived  by  his  ministers ;  but  that  the 
more  he  was  imposed  upon  he  would  for  that  very 
reason  be  the  more  £aithfullv  obeyed  ;  that  he  most 
submit  to  the  time,  and  yield  to  necessity ;  that  he- 
took  the  liberty  to  advise  him  to  try  ereiy  expe- 
dient with  the  ministers  by  way  of  negodations  ^ 
not  to  be  inflexible  in  a  matter  which  required  the- 
gentlest  management ;  and  to  expect  from  tim^ 
and  sound  policy  a  remedy  for  that  evil,  idiidi  by- 
violent  ^measures  would  be  only  rendered  inenr— 
able." 

But  neither  Poniatowsky*s  letters,  nor  the  pro- 
posals of  the  old  janissaries,  could  give  the  wa^ 
even  an  idea  that  he  could  yield  without  inei — '  ^ 
dishonour.  He  chose  rather  to  perish  by  the  _ 
of  the  Turks  than  to  be  in  any  remeet  their 
soner ;    he  therefore  dismissed   the   ji 

without  deigning  to  see  Uiem;    and  sent  

word  that  if  they  did  not  immediately  depart 

would  cut  off  their  beards,  which  in  the  easti 

countries  is  esteemed  the  most  outrageoos  of  aL^ 
affronts. 

The  old  men,  burning  with  the  meet  lirely  in^ — 
dignation,  returned  home,  crying  out  as  they  went^ 
^  Ah  !  this  Ironhead  1  since  he  will  peruliy  wl^' 
let  him  perish  !  "    They  went  and  gave  the  paeh^ 
an  account  of  their  commission,  and  informed^i^^ 
comrades  at  Bender  of  the  strange  reception  tfae^*' 
had  met  with ;  every  one  then  swore  to  obey  th« 
pacha*s  orders  without   deUy,  and  wer«  as  im- 
patient to  begin  the  assault  as  they  had  been  back  - 
ward  the  day  before. 

The  word  of  command  was  issued  in  a  moment : 
the  Turks  marched  up  to  the  entrendunents,  the 
Tartars  were  already  waiting  for  theniy  and  the 
cannon  began  to  pby.     The  janismries  on  tiie  one 
aide,  and  the  Tartars  on  the  other,  in  an  imtaiit 
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fionced  the  little  camp:  hardly  twenty  Swedes 
drew  their  swords  :  the  whole  three  hundred  were 
flonroimded  and  made  prisoners  without  resistance. 
The  king  was  then  on  horsehack,  between  his  house 
and  his  camp,  with  the  generals  Hord,  Dardoff, 
and  Sparr  ;  and  seeing  tliat  all  Ids  soldiers  were 
taken  prisoners  before  his  eyes,  he  said,  witli  great 
composure,  to  those  three  officers,  ^  Come,  let;  us 
go  and  defend  the  house  :  we  will  fight,"  added  he 
with  a  smile,  *<  pro  arts  et  facts  !  "  Accordingly 
be  gallopped  witn  Uiem  up  to  the  house,  in  which 
be  had  placed  about  forty  domestics,  as  sentineb, 
and  had  fortified  it  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able. 
These  generals,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the 
obstinate  intrepidity  of  their  master,  were  sur- 
prised to  see  him  resoWc  in  cold  blood  and  even 
with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  to  defend  himself  against 
ten  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  whole  army  :  they  fol- 
lowed him  with  some  guards  and  domestics,  making 
in  all  about  twenty  persons  ! 

When  they  arrived  at  the  door  they  found  it 
beai^ed  by  the  janissaries  :  two  hundred  Turks 
and  Tartars  had  already  entered  by  a  window,  and 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  apart- 
ments except  a  large  hall  into  which  tlie  king's' 
domestics  had  retired  :  this  hall  was  happily  near 
the  door  at  which  the  king  designed  to  enter,  with 
his  little  troop  of  twenty  persons  :  he  threw  him- 
self off  his  horse  with  pistol  and  sword  in  hand, 
«nd  his  attendants  followed  his  example.  The 
janissaries  attacked  him  on  all  sides  :  they  were 
animated  by  the  promise  which  the  pacha  had 
made  of  eight  ducats  of  gold  to  every  one  who 
«honld  only  touch  his  clothes,  in  case  they  could 
take  him.  He  wounded  and  killed  whoever  ap- 
proached his  person.  A  janissary  whom  he  had 
wounded,  clapped  his  carbine  to  his  face,  and,  had 
not  his  arm  been  pushed  aside  by  the  motion  of  the 
erowdy  which  moved  backwards  and  forwards  like 
a  wave,  the  king  had  certainly  been  killed  :  the 
ball  ffrazed  his  nose,  carried  away  with  it  the  tip 
of  his  ear,  and  then  broke  the  arm  of  general 
Hord,  whose  destiny  it  was  always  to  be  wounded 
by  his  master's  side. 

The  king  plunged  his  sword  in  the  janissary's 
breast ;  at  the  same  time  his  domestics,  who 
were  shut  up  in  the  great  hall,  opened  the  door ; 
the  king  entered  like  an  arrow,  followed  by  his 
little  troop ;  they  instantly  shut  the  door,  and 
barricadoed  it  with  whatever  they  could  find.  In 
this  manner  was  Charles  XII.  shut  up  in  a  hall, 
with  all  his  attendants,  consisting  of  about  sixty 
men,  officers,  guards,  secretaries,  valets-de-cham- 
bres,  and  domestics  of  every  kind. 

The  januBsaries  and  Tartars  pillaged  the  rest  of 
the  house,  and  filled  all  the  apartments.  <<  Come," 
says  the  king,  <<  let  us  go  and  drive  these  barba- 
rians out  of  my  house ;"  and  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  he,  with  his  own  hands, 
opened  the  door  of  the  hall  that  led  to  his  bed- 
chamber, rushed  into  the  room,  and  fired  upon 
those  who  were  plundering. 

The  Turks,  loaded  with  spoil,  and  intimidated 
at  tile  sudden  appearance  of  the  king,  whom 
th^  had  been  accustomed  to  respect,  threw  down 
their  arms,  leaped  out  of  the  windows,  or  retired 
to  the  cellars  :  the  king,  taking  advantage  of  this 
confusion,  and  his  own  men  being  animated  with 
success,  they  pursued  the  Turks  from  one  apart- 
ment to  another,  killing  or  wounding  those  who 


had  not  made  their  escape ;  and,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  house  was  cleared  of  them  all. 

In  the  heat  of  the  fight  the  king  perceived  two 
janissaries,  who  had  secreted  themselves  under 
his  bed :  one  of  them  he  killed  with  his  sword  ; 
the  other  asked  for  mercy,  by  crying  <^  Amaun." 
^  I  give  thee  thy  life,"  said  the  kmg  to  him,  ^  on 
condition  that  you  go  and  give  to  the  pacha  a 
faithful  account  of  what  you  have  seen."  The 
Turk  readily  promised  to  do  this,  and  was  allowed 
to  leap  out  of  the  window  like  the  rest. 

The  Swedes  being  again  masters  of  the  house, 
shut  and  barricadoed  the  windows  afresh.  They 
were  not  in  want  of  arms,  as  a  lower  room,  full  of 
muskets  and  powder  had  escaped  the  tumultuary 
search  of  the  janissaries.  These  they  employed 
with  good  effect ;  they  fired  through  the  windows 
almost  close  upon  the  Turks,  of  whom,  in  less 
than  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  kUled  two 
hundred.  The  cannon  still  played  upon  the  house; 
yet,  as  the  stones  were  very  soft,  they  only  made 
a  few  apertures,  but  demolished  nothing. 

The  cham  of  Tartary  and  the  pacha,  anxious 
to  take  the  king  alive,  and  being  ashamed  to 
use  so  many  men,  and  employ  a  whole  army 
against  sixty  persons,  thought  it  advisable  to  set 
fire  to  the  house,  and  thus  oblige  the  king  to 
surrender.  They  caused  some  arrows,  twisted 
about  with  lighted  matches,  to  be  shot  upon  the 
roof  and  against  the  doors  and  windows,  and  tiie 
house  was  in  flames  in  a  moment ;  tiie  roof,  all  in 
a  flame,  was  ready  to  fall  upon  the  Swedes.  Tho 
king,  with  great  calmness,  gave  orders  to  extin- 
guish the  fire;  and,  finding  a  little  barrel  of 
liquor,  he  took  it  up  himself,  and,  assisted  by  two 
Swedes,  threw  it  upon  the  place  where  the  fire 
was  most  violent.  It  happened  that  the  barrel 
was  filled  with  brandy ;  but  as  the  hurry  insepa- 
rable from  such  a  scene  of  confusion  hindered 
then  from  thinking  of  it  in  time,  the  fire  now 
raged  with  double  fury;  the  king's  apartment 
was  entirely  consumed  ;  the  great  hall,  where  tho 
Swedes  were,  was  filled  with  a  terrible  smoke, 
mixed  with  sheets  of  flame,  which  entered  in  at 
the  doors  of  the  neighbouring  apartments;  one 
half  of  the  roof  had  sunk  within  the  house,  ana 
the  other  had  fallen  on  the  outside,  cracking 
amidst  the  flame. 

In  this  extremity,  one  of  the  guards,  named 
Walberg,  ventured  to  cry  out,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  surrender.  *^  There  is  a  strange  man  !" 
said  the  king,  ^  to  imagine  that  it  is  not  more 
glorious  to  be  burnt  than  taken  prisoner !"  Ano- 
ther sentinel,  named  Rosen,  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  observe,  that  the  Chancery-house,  which 
was  but  fifty  paces  distant,  had  a  stone  roof,  and 
was  fire  proof ;  that  they  ought  to  sally  forth, 
take  possession  of  that  house,  and  then  defend 
themselves.  *<  There  is  a  true  Swede  for  you  !'* 
cried  the  king,  embracing  the  sentinel,  and  made 
him  a  colonel  upon  the  spot :  '<  Come,  my 
friends!"  said  he,  ^'take  as  much  powder  and 
ball  with  you  as  you  can,  and  let  us  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Chancery  sword  in  hand." 

The  Turks,  who  all  the  while  surrounded  tiic 
house,  saw,  with  admiration  mixed  with  terror, 
the  Swedes  remaining  there  in  the  midst  of  the 
flames  :  but  their  astonishment  was  still  greater, 
when  they  saw  tiio  door  open,  and  the  king  and 
his  followers  rush  out  upon  them  like  so  many 
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madman.  ChArles  and  his  prineipal  oflleen  Mren 
armed  with  swords  and  piiiols :  every  man  fired 
two  pistols  at  onco  as  soon  as  the  door*  were 
opened ;  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  throwing 
away  their  pistols  and  drawing  their  swords,  they 
made  the  Turks  recoil  about  fifty  paces  !  Imt,  in 
a  moment  after,  this  little  troop  was  surrounded  : 
tiio  king,  who  was  booted,  according  to  his  uswtl 
costom,  entangled  himself  with  his  spun,  and 
fell  :  one-and-twcnty  janissaries,  at  onee,  sprang 
upon  him  :  he  immediately  throw  up  his  sword 
into  the  air,  to  save  himself  the  mortification 
of  surrendering  it :  the  Turks  carried  him  to 
the  quarters  of  the  pacha,  some  taking  hold 
of  his  legs,  and  others  of  his  arms,  in  the  same 
manner  as  sick  persons  are  carried,  to  prevent 
their  being  hurt. 

The  moment  the  king  found  hims<^f  taken 
prisoner*,  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  the 
taij  which  such  a  long  and  desperate  fight  must 
have  naturally  inspired,  immediately  gave  phtee  to 
a  mild  and  gentle  behaviour :  he  neither  dropped 
a  word  of  impatience,  nor  was  an  angry  look 
to  be  seen  in  his  face:  on  the  contrary,  he  looked 
at  the  janissaries  with  a  smiling  countenance, 
as  they  carried  him  off,  crying  ''Alia  !"  with  an 
indignation  mixe<i  at  the  same  time  with  respect. 
His  officen,  taken  at  the  same  time,  were  stripped 
bv  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  It  was  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1713,  that  this  strange  event  happened, 
which  was  followed  with  very  singular  conse- 
quences. 

-  — ♦ — 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Turin  ronrcy  Charles  to  I>emirtuh — ^Khif  Stanls- 
laat  i«  brooglit  there  at  the  same  time.— The  hold  action 
of  M.  de  Vfllelongue.— Revolutions  in  the  Seraglio.— Affair 
la  Pomerania. — Alttma  burnt  by  the  Swede*.— Charles  set* 
ont  on  hia  Ilctum  to  hLs  own  I>(»nilniona.— His  stnuigo 
Blanner  of  travelling.— Ilin  arrival  at  Rtralsund.— Ills  Mib- 
fortunes. — Sucootwes  of  l*etor  the  Great.— THm  triumphant 
Entry  into  Pctcroburn. 

The  pacha  of  Bender,  attended  by  one  Marco, 
an  interpreter,  waited  in  liin  tent,  with  great 
solemnity,  the  arrival  of  Charles  :  he  received 
that  prince  with  the  most  profound  respi>ct,  and 
entreated  him  to  reposo  himself  on  a  sofa  ;  but 
the  king,  regartllcss  of  the  Turk's  civilities,  con- 
tinued standing. 

•*  BIes8e<I  be  the  Almighty  !"  said  the  pacha, 
**  that  your  niajnsty  is  alive  :  my  despair  is  bitter 
at  having  Xicv.n  obliged  bv  your  majesty  to  exe- 
cute the  onlers  of  his  highness."  The  king,  only 
vexed  that  his  three  hundred  soldiers   suffV-rpd 

*  AI.  Norberp.  wlio  was  nut  present  at  thirt  event,  luut  in 
this  pnrticuUkT  part  of  his  history  only  copied  the  acctiunt 
firum  M.  dc  Voltaire;  hut  roanxlod  it.  suppreN<M}d  wvvml 
interesting  circumstances,  and  yet  h.is  not  heon  able  to 
justify  the  temerity  of  Charles.  All  that  he  has  been  able 
to  urge  aimlnst  M.  do  Voltaire,  with  regard  to  the  affair  of 
Bender,  is  reducible  to  the  advoiture  of  the  Siciir  Fredo- 
rlous,  Talet-de-chambro  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  who,  some 
pretend,  was  burnt  in  the  king's  house,  and  according 
to  others,  was  cut  in  two  by  the  Tartars.  La  3fottraye 
alleges  likewise,  tliat  the  king  of  Sweden  did  not  use  tlie 
words.  '•  We  will  fight  pro  arhjel /oei$ : "  but  M.  Fabridiu, 
who  was  prcwnt,  affirms  that  the  king  did  pronounce  these 
words ;  that  La  Mottraye  was  not  near  enough  to  hear  them ; 
and  that  if  he  haul,  he  was  Incapable  of  comprehending 
their  meaning,  as  he  did  not  undovtuid  a  word  of  Latin. 


themtehres  to  be  taken  in  their  

replied,  •'Ah  1  had  my  eoldien  defended  them- 
aelvea  as  they  oocfat,  yon  would  not  have  foreed 
oar  camp  in  ten  £tys."  ^AUm  P  cried  the  Turk, 
<<that  so  much  courage  shoold  be  so  ill  employed  !'* 
He  ordered  the  king  to  be  eonduetcd  back  to 
Bender,  on  a  horse  richly  caparisoned;  hia  Swedes 
were  all  either  killed  or  taken  priaooers.  Char)ee*s 
equipage,  furniture,  papers,  and  meet  necessary 
utensils,  were  either  plundered  or  bomt ;  and 
Swedish  officers  were  to  be  seen  on  the  pablic 
roads  almost  naked,  and  chained  two  and  two, 
following  on  foot  the  Tartars  or  janisaarice  :  the 
chancellor  and  the  general  officers  had  no  other 
destiny;  they  were  made  the  shtves  of  the  aoldien 
to  whose  share  tliey  had  fallen. 

Ismael  pacha  having  conducted  Charles  to  his 
Seraglio  at  Bender,  gave  up  to  him  his  own  apart- 
ment, and  ordered  him  to  be  attended  like  a  king, 
but  not  without  taking  the  precaution  to  place 
janissariett,  as  sentin^,  at  the  chamber-door. 
A  bed  was  also  prepared  for  him ;  but,  booted  as 
he  was,  he  threw  himself  down  upon  a  acrfa,  and 
fell  fiist  asleep.  An  officer  that  stood  near  him. 
in  waiting,  covered  his  head  with  his  cap;  bat 
the  king,  awaking  from  his  first  sleep,  threw  it 
off ;  and  tlie  Turk  beheld,  with  astonishment,  a 
sovereign  sleeping  in  his  boots  and  baife-headed. 
The  next  morning  Ismael  introdneed  Fahrichis 
into  the  king*s  chamber.  Fabridos  found  his 
Majesty  with  his  clothes  torn,  his  boots,  his 
liands,  his  whole  body,  covered  with  blood  and 
powder,  and  his  eye-brows  bomt,  yet  maintain- 
mg  a  sc>rene  countenance  even  in  this  forlorn  con- 
dition. He  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  before 
him,  without  being  able  to  utter  a  word ;  but  soon 
recovering  ftrom  his  surprise,  by  the  free  and 
easy  manner  in  which  tlM  king  addressed  him, 
he  resumed  his  usual  familiarity,  and  they  began 
to  talk  of  the  battle  of  Bender  with  macb  pka- 
santry.  "  Tliey  say,"  said  Fahrichis,  « that  year 
Majesty  killed  twentv  janissaries  with  your  own 
hand."  «  Well,  well.'"  replied  the  king,  «a  story- 
alwa^-s  gains  one  half  by  report"  In  the  modtt 
of  this  conversation  the  pacha  presented  to  dw 
king  his  favourite  Grothusen  and  colonel  Ribbins^ 
whom  be  had  had  the  generosity  to  redeem  at  hi* 
own  expense :  Fabricius  undertook  to  ransom  tlto* 
rest  of  the  prisoners. 

Jeffreys,  the  envoy  of  England,  joined   witia 
him  to  procure  the  money  to  defray  tne  expenae^ 
A  Frenchman,  who  came  to  Bender  out  of  cari- 
osity, and  who  wrote  a  short  aecoant  of  these* 
traiisaetionH,  gave  all  the  money  he  had  :   thestr 
strangers,  assisted  by  the  interest,  and  even  bv' 
the  money  of  the  padia,  redeemed  not  only  tin? 
officers,  but  also  their  clothes,  fnim  the  hands  of 
the  Turks  and  Tartars.     Next  dav  the  king  wat» 
conducted,  as  a  prisoner,  in  a  chariot  coversii 
with  scarlet,  towards  Adrianople  :  his  treoanter* 
Grothusen,  was  with  him.     Chancellor  Alullem* 
and  several  officers,  followed,  in  another  carriage  r 
several  were  on  horseback ;  and,  when  they  cast 
their  e}-e8  on  the  chariot  in  which  the  king  was. 
they  could  not  refrain  from  tears.     The  paclui 
was   at   the  head  of  the  escort;   Fabridos  re- 
presented to  him,  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  tlie 
king  to  be  without   a  sword,  and    begged   he 
would  give  him  one.     **  God  forbid  !*'  said  tlie 
pacha,  **  he  would  cut  our  beards  for  us  if  he  hid 
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one"    However,  in  a  few  hoars  after,  he  gave 
him  one. 

As  they  were  thus  conducting  this  king,  dis- 
aimed  and  a  prisoner,  who,  but  a  few  years 
before,  had  giren  law  to  so  many  states,  and  had 
seen  himself  the  arbiter  of  the  north  and  the 
tenor  of  Europe,  another  example  of  the  frailty 
of  human  grandeur  appeared  in  the  same  place  : 
King  Stamslaos  had  been  seized  in  the  Turkish 
dommioDS,  and  they  were  carrying  him  to  Bender  at 
the  Tenr  time  they  were  removing  Charles  from  it ! 

Staniskua,  being  no  longer  supported  by  the 
hand  that  raised  nim  to  the  tluroue,  and  finding 
himself  without  money,  and,  consequently,  with- 
out interest,  in  Poland,  had  retired,  at  first,  into 
Pomeranla ;  and,  not  being  able  to  preserve  his 
own  kinedom,  he  had  done  every  thuiff,  as  far  as 
was  in  his  power,  to  defend  the  dominions  of  his 
benefactor  ;  he  had  even  been  to  Sweden,  in  order 
to  hasten  the  reinforcements  that  were  so  much 
wanting  in  Livonia  and  Pomerania  ;  in  short,  he 
liad  dime  every  thing  that  could  be  expected  from 
the  IHend  of  Onuses  XII.     At  this  time  the  first 
king  of  Prussia,  a  very  prudent  prince,  being 
jusuv  apprehensive  of  the  too  near  neighbouihood 
of  the   Muscovites,  thouglit  of  ciiterim^  into  a 
Icaijine  with  Augustus  and  the  republic  of  Poland, 
%vith  the  view  of  sending  back  the  Russians  to 
their  own  country,  and  of  engaging  Charles  XII. 
Iiimoelf  in  this  project;    Three  great  events  were 
to  be  produced  by  this  plan :   the  peace  of  the 
north,  the  return  of  Charles  to  his  own  dominions, 
and  the  estabh'shment  of  a  strong  barrier  against 
the  Ranans,already  become  furmidablo  to  Europe. 
The  preliminaiy  article  of  this  treaty,  upon  which 
the  pabUe  tranquillity  depended,  was  tlie  abdi- 
cation of  Stanislaus,  who  not  only  accepted  the 
propml,  but  even  charged  himself  witli  ncgo- 
ciatmg  a  peace  which  deprived  him  of  his  crown  I 
Necessity,  tlie  public  welfare,  the  glory  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  the  interest  of  Charles,  to  wliom 
he  owed  every  thing,  and  whom  he  loved,  had 
detennined  him.     He  wrote  to  Bender,  explained 
to  the  king  of  Sweden  the  situation  of  his  affairs, 
their  misfortunes,  and  their  remedy ;  and  con* 
jnied  him  not  to  oppose  an  abdication,  become 
necessary  from  the  course  of  events,  and  honour- 
able firom  its  motives  :  he  also  entreated  him  not 
to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  Sweden  to  those  of  an 
unfortunate  friend,  who  sacrificed  himself,  without 
repining,  to  the  public  good.     Charles  received 
these  letters  at  Vamitza,  and  said  to  the  courier, 
in  a  passion,  in  presence  of  several  witnesses, 
« If  my  friend  will  not  be  a  king,  I  shall  be  able 
to  make  one  of  another  person." 

Stanislaus  was  obstinately  bent  on  the  sacrifice 
which  Charles  opposed.  The  times  seemed  as  if 
they  were  destined  by  providence  to  produce 
strange  sentiments  and  still  more  extraordinary 
actions.  Stanislaus  resolved  to  go,  in  person,  and 
prevail  on  Charles,  though  he  ran  a  greater  risk 
in  abdicating  the  throne  than  ever  he  had  done 
in  obtaining  it.  One  evening,  about  six  o'clock, 
be  stole  firom  the  Swedish  army,  which  he  com- 
manded in  Pomerania,  and  set  out,  accompanied 
by  baron  SpaiT,  who  has  since  been  an  ambas- 
sador in  England  and  France,  and  another  colonel. 
He  assumed  the  name  of  a  Frenchman,  called 
Haran,  tLen  a  major  in  the  Swedish  army,  and 
who  lately  died  commander  of  Dantzic.  He  passed 


close  by  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy,  was  some- 
times stopped,  and  as  often  released^  by  his  pass- 
]>ort  in  the  name  of  Haran ;  and,  at  hurt,  after 
many  perils  and  dangers,  arrived  on  the  frontiers 
of  TuAey. 

When  he  had  ronched  Moldavia  ho  sent  back 
baron  Sparr  to  his  army,  and  entered  Jassy,  the 
capital  of  Moldavia  :  ho  flattered  himself  that  ho 
was  safe  in  a  country  where  the  king  of  Sweden 
had  been  treated  so  respectfully,  and  was  far  from 
suspecting  what  was  then  passing.  He  was  asked 
who  he  was :  he  answered,  that  he  was  a  major  of 
a  regiment  in  the  service  of  Charles  XII.  At 
the  very  mention  of  the  name  he  was  seized,  and 
carried  before  the  Hoepodar  of  Moldavia;  who, 
having  already  learned,  from  the  gazettes,  that 
Stanislaus  had  privately  withdrawn  from  his  army, 
conceived  some  suspicions  of  the  truth.  The 
king's  countenance  had  been  described  to  him, 
which  was  very  easily  distinguished  by  its  fulness, 
as  well  as  its  agreeableness,  and  an  air  of  sweet- 
ness, which  ho  possessed  to  an  uncommon  degree. 

The  Hospodar,  in  his  interrogations,  put  a 
great  many  captious  questions,  and,  at  last,  asked 
him  what  commission  he  held  in  the  Swedish 
army  (Stanislaus  and  the  Hospodar  carried  on 
their  couversation  in  Latin).  ** Major  xum"  said 
Stanislaus  :  **  Imo  Maximut  et !  "  replied  the 
Moldavian,  and  innnediatelv  presented  him  with 
a  chair  of  stat(*.  He  treated  nim  as, a  king,  but 
yet  like  a  king  who  was  a  prisoner,  and  he  placed 
a  strict  guard  about  a  Greek  convent,  in  which 
he  was  obliged  to  remain  till  they  ri'ceived  the 
sultan's  orders.  Tlie  oi-dcrs  were,  to  conduct  him 
to  Bender,  from  whence  Charles  XII.  had  been 
just  removed. 

The  news  of  this  event  was  brought  to  the 
pacha  while  he  was  accompanying  the  king  of 
Sweden's  carriage.  The  pachla  immediately 
acquainted  Fabricius  with  i1^  who,  approaching 
Charles's  chariot,  told  him  lie  was  not  the  only 
king  that  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  as  Stanislaus  was  but  a  few  miles  off,  under 
a  guard  of  soldiers.  '*  Run  to  him,  my  dear 
Fabricius  !  "  said  Charles,  without  being  discon- 
certed at  the  accident ;  "  tell  him  never  to  make 
peace  with  Augustus  ;  and  assure  him,  that,  in  a 
little  time,  our  affairs  will  change.*'  So  mflexible 
was  Charles  in  his  own  opinions,  that,  abandoned 
as  he  was  in  Poland,  attacked  in  his  own  domi- 
nions, a  captive  in  a  Turkish  litter,  and  led  a 
prisoner,  witliout  knowing  where  they  were  carry- 
ing him,  he  still  reckoned  on  fortune,  and  still 
flattered  himself  with  having  an  hundred  thou- 
sand men  from  the  Ottoman  porte.  Fabricius 
hastened  to  execute  his  commission,  attended  hy 
a  janissary,  having  obtained  permission  froit 
the  pacha.  At  a  few  miles'  distance  he  met  the 
body  of  soldiers  that  conducted  Stanislaus  :  he 
addressed  himself  to  a  cavalier  that  rode  in  the 
midst  of  them,  clad  in  a  French  dress,  and  but 
indifTerently  mounted,  and  asked  him  in  the 
German  tongue^  where  the  king  of  Poland  was. 
The  person  to  whom  he  spoke  was  Stanishms 
himself,  whom  he  did  not  recollect  under  this 
disguise.  <*  What ! "  said  the  king,  **  do  you  no 
longer  remember  me !  "  Fabricius  then  repre- 
sented to  him  the  wretclied  state  in  which  tho 
king  of  Sweden  was,  and  his  unalterable,  but 
useless,  obstinacy  in  his  designs. 
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As  Stanislaus  approached  Bender,  the  padia, 
who  was  returning,  after  liaving  accompanied 
Charles  several  miles,  sent  the  king  of  Poland  an 
Arabian  horse,  with  a  niagnificent  harness.  He 
was  received  at  Bonder  amidst  a  discharge  of 
the  artillerv  ;  and,  excepting  his  liberty,  of  which 
he  ti-as  at  inrst  deprived,  he  had  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  tlie  treatment  he  met  with*.  In  the 
mean  time  Charles  was  conducted  to  Adrianople  : 
that  city  already  resounded  witli  the  account  of 
his  late  battle ;  the  Turks  condemned  and  admired 
him  at  the  same  time  ;  but  the  divan,  exasperated, 
began  to  threaten  to  confine  him  in  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Stanislaus,  king  of 
Poland,  who  did  me  the  honour  to  inform  me  of 
the  most  of  these  particuhirs,  assured  me  also 
that  it  was  proposed  in  the  divan  to  confine  him 
Ukewisc  in  one  of  the  islands  of  Greece  ;  but,  a 
few  months  after,  the  grand  signior,  being  molli- 
fied, permitted  him  to  depart. 

M.  des  Allcurs,  who  ought  to  have  been  able  to 
have  prevented  them  from  offering  such  an  affront 
to  every  Christian  king,  was  at  Constantinople, 
as  was  also  M.  Poniatowsky,  whose  fertile  and 
enterprising  genius  had  ever  been  dreaded  by  the 
Turks :  the  greatest  part  of  the  Swedes  at  Adrian- 
ople were  in  prison,  and  the  sultan's  throne 
seemed  to  be  inaccessible  on  all  sides  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  king  of  Sweden. 

The  marquis  de  Fiervillc,  who  had  resided  with 
Charles  at  Bender,  as  a  private  agent  of  France, 
was  at  that  time  at  Adrianople.  He  had  tlie 
courage  to  form  the  design  of  rendering  that 
prince  a  ser\'ice,  at  a  time  when  he  was  abandoned 
or  oppressed  by  every  one.  In  this  he  was  hap- 
pily seconded  by  a  French  gentleman,  of  an 
ancient  house  in  Champagne,  called  Yillelongue, 
a  man  of  intrepidity,  who  not  having,  at  that  time, 
a  fortune  equal  to  his  courage,  and,  besides, 
dazzled  with  the  reputation  of  the  king  of  Sweden, 
had  come  to  Turkey,  with  a  view  of  entering  into 
the  service  of  that  prince. 

M.de  Fierville,  assisted  by  this  voung  man,  wrote 
a  memorial  in  the  name  of  the  kmg  of  Sweden,  in 
which  he  made  tliat  monarch  demand  satisfaction 
of  the  sultan,  for  tlie  insult  offered,  in  his  person, 
to  all  crowned  heads,  and  for  the  treachery,  real  or 
supposed,  of  the  cliam  and  the  pacha  of  Bender. 

In  this  instrument  he  accused  the  vizier,  and 
other  ministers,  of  having  been  corrupted  by  the 
Rushians,  of  imposing  upon  the  grand  signior, 
intercepting  the  king's  letters  to  his  highness,  and 
of  havmg,  by  their  artifices,  extorted  from  the 
sultan  nn  order  so  contrary  to  the  hospitality  of 
Mussulmcn,  by  which  the  law  of  nations  was 
violated,  and  in  a  manner  so  unworthy  of  a  great 
emperor,  attacking  with  twenty  thousand  men  a 
king  who  had  none  but  his  own  domestics  to 
defend  liim,  and  who  relied  upon  the  sacred  word 
of  the  sultan. 

When  this  memorial  was  drawn  up,  it  was 
nccessar}'  to  have  it  translated  into  the  Turkish 
language,  and  written  in  a  particular  hand,  upon 
a  paper  made  on  purpose,  whidi  is  indispensably 

*  The  good  chspUln,  Norberg ,  alleges  that  the  aasertkm, 
thRt  king  BUnlidaoe  was  at  onoe  detained  a  prisoner 
and  treated  as  a  king  at  Hender,  is  a  contradiction.  Uow ! 
had  not  this  poor  man  dlsoemment  enough  to  perceive 
tliat  it  is  posaiblu  for  a  man  to  be  a  prisoner  and  yet  to  be 
loaded  with  honours  at  the  same  time  ? 


made  use  of  for  everything  which  is  presented  to 
the  sultan. 

They  applied  to  several  French  interpreten  in 
the  town  ;  but  the  affairs  of  the  long  of  Sweden    , 
were    in   so  desperate  a  state,  and  the  vizier    j 
decUred  so  openly  against  him,  that  not  a  single    ■ 
interpreter  dmd  even  to  translate  it.    At  last  a    i 
stranger  was  found  whose  hand  was  not  known  at 
the  Porte,  who,having  received  a  handsome  recom- 
pence,  and  the  assurance  of  mx>fonnd  secrecy, 
translated  the  memorial  into  the  Turkish  language, 
and  wrote  it  upon  the  proper  sort  of  pa^er.    I 
Baron  d'Advirson,  a  Swedish  ofiRoer,  counterfeited   : 
the  king's  signature.   Fierville,  who  had  the  royal   ' 
signet,  set  it  to  the  writing  ;  and  it  was  sealed 
with  the  arms  of  Sweden.    Yillelongue  charged 
himself  with  the  delivery  of  this  packet  into  the 
hands  of  the  grand  signior,  as  he  went  to  the 
mosque,  accordmg  to  lus  usual  custom.     Similar 
deceptions  had  b^n  frequently  employed,  to  pre- 
sent memorials  to  the  sultan  against  his  ministers; 
but  that  very  circumstance  rendered  the  suceesa 
;  of  this  enterprise  the  more  difficult,  and  increased 
:  the  danger. 

The  vizier,  who  foresaw  that  the  Swedes  wonld 
demand  justice  of  the  sultan,  and  too  well  con- 
vinced, by  the  unhappy  fiUe  of  his  predecessors, 
had  given  peremptory  orders  to  allow  no  one  to 
approach  the  grand  seignior's  person,  but  to  seize 
every  one  who  should  1^  found  about  the  mosque 
with  petitions  in  their  hands. 

Yillelongue  was  neither  ignorant  of  this  order 
nor  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  of  losing 
his  head.  He  laid  aside  his  Frank's  dress,  and 
put  on  a  Grecian  habit ;  and,  eoncealing  the  letter 
in  his  bosom,  repaired,  betimes,  to  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  the  mosque  to  which  the  grand  signior 
resorted.  He  counterfeited  insanity  ;  and,  daneiitf 
between  two  files  of  janissaries,  through  which 
the  sultan  was  to  pass,  he  purposely  let  drop  some 
pieces  of  money  from  his  pockets,  as  if  by  chanecy 
but  merely  to  amuse  the  guards. 

When  the  sultan  approached,  the  guards  en- 
deavoured to  remove  Yillelongue  ;  but  he  fell  on 
his  knees  and  struggled  with  the  jamasaries ;  at 
last  his  cap  fell  off,  and  he  was  discovered  by  hi^ 
long  hair  to  be  a  Frank  :   he  received  severaL 
blows,  and  was  very  roughly  handled    The  grand, 
signior,  who  was  near,  heard  the  scuffle,  and  de- 
manded the  cause  of  it.  Yillelongue  cried  oat,  with. 
all  his  force,  "Amaun!  Afnaun!**  mercy  I  mercy  Z. 
pulling  the  letter  out  of  his  bosom.      The  suUaift 
ordered  his  guards  to  let  him  approach.     Yille^ 
longue  instantly  ran  to  him,  embraced  his  stirmp^ 
and  presented  the  memorial,  sa}'ing,  **  Sued  crml^ 
dan  ;  "  it  is  the  king  of  Sweden  who  gives  you  this^ 
The  sultan  put  the  letter  in  his  bosom,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  mosque.     In  the  mean  while  tb^ 
secured  Yillelongue,  and  imprisoned  him  in  on9    , 
of  the  exterior  apartments  of  the  Seraglio.  / 

The   sultan   having  read  the  letter,  upon  his    / 
leaving  the  mosque,  resolved  to  interrogate  tha   / 

Erisoner  himself.  What  I  relate  here  will,per'  ' 
aps,  appear  somewhat  incredible ;  but  yet  nothing 
is  here  advanced  but  what  is  vouched  for  by  the 
letters  of  M.  de  Yillelongue ;  and  when  so  brave 
an  officer  asserts  any  thmg  upon  his  honour  be 
merits  some  credit.  He  assured  me,  then,  that 
the  sultan  laid  aside  his  imperial  garb,  an^  the  ; 
particular  turban  which  he  wears,  and  disguised 
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lumaelf  like  an  officer  of  the  ianlssaries,  a  thing 
whidi  he  freqaently  does.     He  brought  along 
with  him  an  old  man  of  the  island  of  ]£tlta,  who 
served  as  an  interpreter.     By  favour  of  this  dis- 
nise  Villelongue  enjoyed  an  honour  which  no 
Christian  ambasaador  had  ever  obtained  :  he  had 
a  private  conference  with  the  Turkish  emperor  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  did  not  fail  to  represent 
the  wrongs  which  the  king  of  Sweden  had  suffered 
to  aeeuae  the  minirters,  and  to  demand  satisfaction, 
with  so  much  the  more  freedom,  as  in  talking  to 
the  sultan  he  was  only  supposed  to  be  talking  to 
his  equaL    He  could  easily  discover,  notwithstand- 
ing the  darkness  of  *he  prison,  that  it  was  no  other 
than  the  grand  signior  himself:    but  this  only 
ssrred  to  jnve  him  the  more  spirit  in  the  conver- 
ution.     The  pretended  officer  of  the  janissaries 
asid  to  Villelongue,  ^  Christian  !  assure  thyself 
thai  the  sultan,  my  master,  has  the  soul  of  an 
emperor :  and  that  if  your  Ising  of  Sweden  has 
reason  on  his  side,  he  inll  do  him  justice.'*  Ville- 
kmgue  was  liberated  soon  after  ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  a  sudden  change  was  seen  in  the 
Semglio,  which  the  Swedes  attributed  to  this  sin- 
gular conference.    The  Mufti  was  deposed  ;  the 
ehani  of  Tartary  was  banished  to  Rhodes ;  and 
the  seraskier  pasha  of  Bender  confined  in  one  of 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  Ottoman  Porte  is  so  subject  to  the  like 
Involutions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
tlie  sultan  really  meant,  by  these  sacrifices,  to 
appease  the  king  of  Sweden  or  not  Indeed,  from 
the  treatment  which  that  prince  received,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Porte  had  any  great  indination 
to  oblige  him. 

Suspicion  fell  upon  the  favourite,  Ali-Coumourgi, 
as  bemg  the  sole  cause  of  all  these  changes,  in 
order  to  serve  his  own  particular  views.     It  was 
Imported  that  he  caused  the  exile  of  tlio  cham  of 
Tartary  and  the  seraskier  of  Bender,  under  the 
pretence  that  they  had  given  the  king  the  twelve 
nundred  nurses  in  contradiction  to  the  orders  of 
the  grand  signior.      He  likewise  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Tartary  the  brother  of  the  deposed  cham, 
a  young  man  of  his  own  age,  who  had  little  re- 
sard  for  his  brother,  and  upon  whom  tlie  favourite 
depended  greatly  in  prosecuting  the  wars  he  had 
meditated.    With  respect  to  the  grand  vizier  Jus- 
suf,  he   was  not  deposed  till  some  weeks  after, 
when  Soliman  Pacha  obtained  the  title  of  first 
vizier. 

It  is  my  duty  to  declare  that  M.  de  Villelongue, 
and  aevenl  Swedes,  assured  me,  that  the  letter 
presented  to  the  sultan,  in  the  king's  lumie,  was 
the  cause  of  all  these  great  changes  at  the  Porte  ; 
but  M.  de  Fierville,  for  his  part,  has  assured  me  of 
the  oontrary  ;  but,  in  reality,  I  have  found  the  like 
contradictions  in  many  memorials  that  have  been 
submitted  to  my  perusal.  In  such  cases  it  is  the 
duty  of  an  historian  to  give  matters  of  fact  in- 
gcnuously,  without  endeavouring  to  dive  into 
motives  ;  and  to  confine  himself  to  the  relation  of 
what  he  does  know,  without  nuiking  use  of  conjec- 
ture with  respect  to  tilings  with  which  he  is  not 
acauainted. 

In  the  mean  time  they  had  conducted  Charles 
XII.  to  the  little  castle  of  Demirtash,  near  Adri- 
anople.  An  innumerable  multitude  of  Turks  were 
assembled  in  this  place  to  witness  the  arrival  of 
that  prince,  whom  they  carried  from  his  chariot  to 


the  castle  on  a  sofa ;  but  Charles,  that  he  mieht 
not  be  seen  by  the  crowd,  put  a  cushion  upon  his 
head. 

The  Porte  was  several  days  before  it  would 
grant  him  his  request  to  reside  at  Demotica,  a 
little  town  six  leagues  firom  Adrianople,  and  near 
the  famous  river  of  Hehrus,  now  called  Marizza. 
**  Gro,"  said  Coumourgi,  to  the  grand  vizier,  SoU- 
man,  **  and  tell  the  lung  of  Sweden  that  he  may 
stay  at  Demotica  all  his  life  ;  I  will  be  answerable 
that,  before  the  expiration  of  one  year,  he  will 
demand,  of  his  own  accord,  to  be  gone  ;  but  let 
your  chief  care  be,  not  to  furnish  him  with  monev." 
Tho  king  was,  accordingly,  convejred  to  Demotica, 
where  the  Porte  allow^  him  a  "  thaim,'*  consist* 
ing  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions  for 
himself  and  his  retinue  :  but  they  would  only  grant 
him  five-and-twenty  crowns  a-day  in  specie,  to  buy 
pork  and  wine,  two  kinds  of  provisions  which  the 
Turks  never  furnish  to  others.  Tho  purse  of  five 
hundred  crowns  a-day,  which  he  had  at^  Bender, 
was  withdrawn. 

Scarcely  had  he  arrived  at  Demotica,  with  his 
little  court,  when  the  nand  vizier  Soliman  was 
deposed,  and  his  phico  filled  by  Ibrahim  Molla,  a 
man  of  a  high  spirit,  of  great  oouraffe,  but  of  the 
coarsest  manners.  A  sketch  of  his  history  will  not 
be  superfluous,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be 
acquamted  with  the  characters  of  all  those  vice- 
roys of  the  Ottoman  empire  upon  whom  the  for- 
tune of  Charles  so  long  depended. 

He  was  a  common  sailor  till  sultan  Achmet  III. 
ascended  the  throne.  This  emperor  frequently 
disguised  himself  either  in  the  habit  of  a  private 
man,  of  a  priest,  or  of  a  dervise  ;  and  used  to  slip, 
in  the  evening,  into  the  coffee-houses  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  public  places,  to  hear  what  was  said 
of  him,  and  to  collect  the  sentiments  of  the  people. 
One  day  he  overheard  this  Molla  complaining  that 
the  Turkish  ships  never  took  an  v  prizes,and  swear- 
ing that,  if  he  were  captain  of  a  ship,  he  would  never 
enter  the  port  of  Constantinople  without  bringing 
some  vessel  of  the  infidels  along  witli  him.  The 
grand  signior,  the  next  day,  ordered  the  conunand 
of  a  ship  to  be  given  to  him,  and  that  he  should  be 
sent  upon  a  cruise.  The  new  captain  returned 
a  few  days  after  with  a  Maltese  bark  and  a  Genoese 
galley,  in  about  two  years'  time  he  was  appointed 
captain-general  of  the  navy,  and,  at  last,  grand 
vizier.  As  soon  as  he  obtained  this  post  he  thought 
he  could  dispense  with  tho  favourite  ;  and  to  ren- 
der  himself  the  more  necessary,  he  projected  a 
scheme  for  commencing  a  war  against  the  Rus- 
sians :  with  this  view  he  pitched  a  tent  not  far 
from  the  place  where  the  lung  of  Sweden  resided. 

He  invited  that  prince  to  come  and  see  him,  with 
the  new  cham  of  Tartary  and  the  French  ambassa- 
dor ;  tho  king,  whose  pride  increased  with  bis  mis- 
fortunes, considered  it  as  a  most  daring  affront  for 
a  subject  to  send  him  an  invitation :  he  therefore 
ordered  his  cliancellor,  Mullem,  to  go  in  his  place  ; 
and  he  himself,  who  was  always  in  the  extremes, 
(lest  the  Turks  should  not  pay  him  that  respect 
which  was  due  to  his  royal  person,  or  oblise  him  to 
compromise  his  dignity,^  took  to  his  bed,  and  re- 
solved not  to  quit  it  as  long  as  he  should  stav  at 
Demotica.  He  remained  ten  months  in  his  bed, 
pretending  to  bo  ill !  Chancellor  Mullem,  Grothu- 
sen,  and  colonel  Dubens,  were  the  only  persons 
admitted    to  his  table:    they  had  none  of  the 
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conveniences  with  which  the  Franks  are  generally 
proTided,  all  these  they  had  lost  at  Bender  ;  cuose- 
quently,  their  meals  wore  far  from  being  served 
with  pomp  or  with  elegance  ;  they  were  their  own 
servants,  and  dnring  the  whole  time  Chancellor 
Mullem  performed  the  office  of  cook. 

While  Charles  was  thus  passing  his  time  in  bed 
he  was  apprised  of  the  desolation  of  all  his  pro- 
vinces that  were  situated  without  the  limits  of 
•Sweden.  Greneral  Steinbeck,  rendered  illustrious 
bv  driving  the  Danes  out  of  Scania,  and  beating 
tfieir  best  troops  with  a  handful  of  peasants,  main- 
tained for  some  time  the  reputation  of  the  Swedish 
arms :  he  defended,  as  fSar  as  he  was  able,  Pome- 
rania,  Bremen,  and  what  the  king  still  possessed 
in  Germany,  but  could  not  hinder  the  combined 
annies  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons  from  besieging 
Stade,  a  town  of  sreat  strength  and  importance, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  duchy  of 
Bremen.  The  town  was  bombarded  and  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  the  garrison  obliged  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  before  Steinbock  was  able  to  advance 
to  their  assistance.  This  general,  who  had  about 
twelve  thousand  men,  of  which  one  half  were 
oa^'alry,  pursued  the  enemy,  twice  as  numerous ; 
and  at  last  overtook  them  at  a  place  called  Gade. 
bush,  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  near  a  river 
which  bears  the  same  name.  He  arrived  op- 
posite to  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1712.  He  was  separated  from  them  by 
.1  morass  :  the  enemy  had  this  morass  in  front,  and 
a  wood  in  their  rear  :  they  had  also  the  ad^nntagc 
of  number  and  situation,  and  their  camp  could  not 
l>e  gained  without  crossing  the  marsh,  under  the 
fire  of  their  artillery.  Steinbock  passed,  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  arrived  in  order  of  battle,  and 
commenced  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  bloody 
engagements  which  ever  happened  between  these 
rival  nations :  after  a  sharp  conflict  for  three  hours 
the  Danes  and  Saxons  were  routed,  and  obliged  to 
<init  the  field  of  battle. 

In  this  battle  a  son  of  Augustus,  by  the  countess 
of  Konigsmark,  known  by  the  name  of  count  Saxe, 
began  his  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  war.  This 
is  the  same  count  Saxe,  who  had  the  honour 
afterwards  to  be  elected  duke  of  Courland,  and 
who  wanted  nothing  but  power  to  put  himself  in 
possession  of  the  most  incontestable  right  which 
any  man  can  have  to  sovereignty,  I  mean  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  people  :  this  is  also  the 
man  who  has  since  acquired  a  more  solid  glor}', 
by  saving  France  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  by 
conquering  Flanders,  and  meriting  the  reputation 
of  the  greatest  general  of  our  age.  He  com- 
manded a  regiment  at  Gadebunh,  and  had  a  horse 
killed  under  him  :  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  the 
Swedes  always  kept  their  ranks,  and  that,  even 
after  the  victory  was  decided,  and  the  first  lines  of 
these  brave  troops,  having  their  enemies  lying  deed 
at  their  feet,  there  was  not  a  single  Swedish  soldier 
who  dared  even  stoop  to  strip  them  before  prayers 
were  read  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  so  observant 
\rore  they  of  the  strict  discipline  to  which  their 
king  had  always  accustomed  them. 

Steinbock,  after  this  victory,  recollecting  that 
the  Danes  had  reduced  Stade  to  ashes,  went  to 
retaliate  on  Altona,  belonring  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark. Altona  stands  below  Hamburgh,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  which  can  convey  ships  of  con. 
tidenhle  burden  into  its  harbour.    The  king  of 


Denmark  had  favoured  this  town  with  many  privi 
leges,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  floariahiii 
commerce :  the  industry  of  its  inhanitanta,  eneoo 
raged  by  the  prudent  measures  of  the  kine,  ha 
already  added  Altona  to  the  number  of  rid  am 
commercial  cities ;  Hamburgh  had  eonccived  : 
jealousy  at  this,  and  wished  for  nothing  ao  mac] 
as  its  destruction.  As  soon  as  Steinl^k  was  ii 
sight  of  Altona  he  sent  a  trumpet  to  acqoaint  tfai 
inhabitants  that  they  must  retire,  with  as  many  o 
their  effects  as  they  oould  carry  off,  for  that  hi 
was  going  to  rase  their  town  to  its  foundation. 

The  magistrates  left  Altona,  threw  tbemaelvei 
at  his  feet,  and  offered  him  an  hundred  thooaant 
crowns,  as  a  ransom :  Steinbock  demanded  tv( 
hundred  thousand.  The  inhabitants  entreatei 
they  might,  at  least,  be  permitted  to  sond  to  Hun 
burgh,  whence  their  correspondents  resided;  tmm 
ing  him  that,  next  day,  tliey  would  send  him  tha 
sum  ;  but  the  Swedish  general  replied,  that  tbe^ 
must  give  it  instantly,  or  he  would  immHiatri] 
set  Altona  in  flames.  His  troops  were  already  ii 
the  suburbs,  with  torches  in  tlieir  hands  :  a  fecM 
wooden  gate  and  a  ditch,  already  filled  up,  w«r 
the  only  defences  of  the  inhabitants  of  Altona 
Those  unfortunate  people  were  obliged  to  qui 
their  houses  with  preapitation,  in  the  middle  o 
the  night :  it  was  the  9th  of  Januar)',  1713  :  thi 
rigour  of  the  season,  then  excessive,  was  increa8e< 
by  a  violent  north  wind,  which  served  at  onee  t 
spread  the  flames  witli  more  expedition  throogl 
the  town,  and  to  render  the  miseries  of  the  poo 
people,  who  were  exposed  in  the  open  fields,  th 
more  intolerable.  Men  and  women,  we^ni^  an 
wailing,  and  bending  under  the  weight  of  tliei 
furniture,  fled  to  the  neighbouring  hilb,  whic! 
were  covered  with  snow :  many  jxalsied  old  me* 
were  carried  thither  on  the  shoulderi  of  th 
young :  several  of  the  women  who  were  newl; 
delivered,  fled,  with  their  babes  in  their  arma^  and 
perished  together,  from  the  cold,  on  the  hiDit, 
throwing  their  last  looks  towards  tlie  flames  wUeb 
consumed  their  country  :  all  the  inhabitants  hid 
not  time  to  quit  the  town  before  the  Swedes  aet 
fire  to  it !  Tho  conflagration  continued  firam 
midnight  till  ten  in  the  morning :  almost  all  the 
liouses  being  constructed  of  wood,  were  entiRly 
consumed  ;  and  the  next  day  there  was  not  the  kast 
appearance  that  there  had  been  a  town  on  that  spot ! 

The  aged,  tho  sick,  and  women  of  tender  eonsti- 
tutions,  who  hod  taken  refuge  in  the  snow  while 
their  houses  were  in  flames,  at  last  crawled  to  the 
gates  of  Hamburgh  and  btwought  the  inhabitaate 
to  receive  them  within  tlie  wall^  and  to  save  their 
lives :  but  this  was  denied  them,  because  aome 
epidemical  disorders  had  prevailed  at  Altona  :  and 
the  Hambnrghers  had  not  so  much  regard  ftur  its 
inhabitants  as  to  expose  themselves  to  the  dannr 
of  having  their  own  town  infected  bv  receivmg 
thcni.  TIius  did  the  greatest  part  of  these  nuBer* 
able  people  expire  under  the  walls  of  iiaiiibiu||h, 
calling  on  heaven  to  witness  the  barbarity  of  mt 
Swedes,  and  tho  treatment  of  the  Hambnrghers. 
which  was  not  less  inhuman. 

All  Germany  protested  against  this  riolenee: 
the  ministers  and  generals  of  Poland  and  Den- 
mark wrote  to  count  Steinbock,  reproaching  htm 
with  enormous  cruelty,  which  being  perpetraied 
without  necessity,  and  remaining  without  eixcose, 
provoked  the  vengeance  of  heaven  and  earth. 
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Steinboek  answered,  **  That  he  carried  things  to 
<aeh  extremities  only  to  teaeh  the  enemies  of  the 
king  his  master  not  to  make  war  for  the  future 
lik*  barbarians,  but  to  pay  some  regard  to  the 
laws  of  nations :  that  they  had  filled  Pomerania 
with  their  cruelties,  laid  waste  that  beautiful  pro- 
vince^ and  sold  near  an  hundred  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  Turks ;  and  that  the  torches 
which  had  laid  Altona  in  ruins  were  nothing  but 
reprisals  for  the  red-hot  shot  by  which  Stade  had 
been  reduced  to  ashes." 

Such  was  the  Airy  with  which  the  Swedes  and 
their  enemies  carried  on  the  war.  If  Giarles  had 
appeared  in  Pomerania  at  this  time,  it  is  reason- 
able to  imagine  he  might  have  recovered  his  for- 
mer good  fortune.  His  armies,  though  removed 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  his  person,  were  still 
aninuSed  by  his  spirit ;  but  the  absence  of  a  chief 
is  always  prejudicial  to  his  affairs,  qa^  prevents 
eren  victories  from  being  turned  W  account. 
Steinboek  lost  by  piecemeal  the  great  advantages 
he  had  gained  by  such  signal  actions,  which  at 
ano4;her  time  would  have  proved  decisive. 

Steinbeck's  victories,  however,  could  not  pre- 
Tent  the  Russians,  Danes,  and  Saxons  from  join- 
ing. His  quarters  were  beaten  up  ;  he  lost  some 
troops  in  several  little  skirmishes  ;  and  two  thou- 
aaiM  of  his  men  were  drowned  in  passing  the  Eider, 
as  ther  were  going  to  their  winter-quarters  in 
Hotet^n.  All  tnesc  losses  in  a  country  surrounded 
on  ever}'  side  by  powerful  enemies,  were  utterly 
irreparable. 

The  sovereign  of  Holstcin  was  at  this  time  the 
ytrang  duke  Frederic,  aged  twelve  j'ears,  nephew 
of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  son  of  that  duke  who 
had  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Clissau.  The 
bidiopof  Lubeck,his  uncle,undcr  the  title  of  admi- 
nistrator, governed  this  unhappy  country,  which 
its  sovereigns  have  never  possessed  in  tranquil- 
Uty. 

The  bishop,  who  feared  for  the  states  of  his 
ward,  wished  to  preserve  an  apparent  neutrality  ; 
bat  it  was  impossible  to  remain  neuter  between 
the  army  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  whoso  heir  the 
duke  of  Holstein  might  become,  and  the  armies  of 
the  allies  ready  to  invade  that  state. 

Count  Steinboek,  pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  no 
longer  able  to  preserve  his  small  army,  summoned 
the  bishop  administrator  to  consent  to  its  being 
received  within  the  fortress  of  Tonningen.  The 
bishop  found  himself  reduced  either  entirely  to 
sacrifice  the  king's  army,  or  to  draw  down  the 
vengeance  of  Denmark  upon  Holstein. 

The  bishop  had  recourse  to  artifice,  that  dan- 
eenms  resource  of  the  weak.  He  ordered  colonel 
Wolf,  who  commanded  in  Tonningen,  to  receive 
-the  Swedish  troops  in  his  fortress  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  laid  that  ofiicer  under  an  injunction  that 
he  sliould  never  mention  that  order  ;  and  Stein- 
boek on  his  side  took  an  oath  to  keep  the  negoti- 
atMm  secret. 

It  was  necessary  that  Wolf  should  take  upon 
himself  to  receive  the  army  in  his  garrison  as  of 
his  own  authority,  and  that  he  should  appear  to 
disobey  the  orders  of  his  sovereign.  AH  this 
finesse  turned  out  unfortunately  for  the  duke,  the 
country,  and  for  Steinboek.  The  czar,  the  king 
of  Denmark,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  blockaded 
Tonningen.  The  provisions  which  were  to  have 
to  this  imall  army  failed,  in  consequence  of  a 


fatality  which  had  been  ruinous  to  the  afij&irsof 
Sweden  all  through  the  course  of  the  war. 

At  last  Steinboek  was  forced  to  surrender  him- 
self prisoner  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  with  his 
troops,  on  the  1 3th  of  March,  1713.  Thus  was  this 
army  irretrievably  dissipated,  which  had  niined 
the  two  celebrated  victories  of  Helsinburgn  and 
Gadebush,  under  a  general  of  whom  were  enter- 
tained the  highest  expectations  ;  and  the  king  of 
Denmark  haa  the  satisfaction  to  retain  as  his  pri- 
soner the  person  who  had  thwarted  all  his  designs^ 
and  reduced  his  town  of  Altona  to  ashes.  Stein- 
boek, when  he  quitted  Tonningen,  assured  the  king 
of  Denmark  that  he  had  never  entered  that  town 
but  by  stratagem,  and  that  he  had  deceived  the 
governor.  This  officer  swore  to  the  same  thing, 
and  preferred  the  dishonour  of  having  been  sur- 
prised to  that  of  betraying  his  master  s  secret. 

The  duke  of  Holstcin  and  the  bishop  adminis- 
trator protested  that  they  had  observed  the  neu- 
trality :  they  implored  the  mediation  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  and  the  elector  of  Hanover.  But  afi 
this  finesse  not  being  supported  by  arms,  it  did 
not  prevent  the  king  of  Denmark  from  bcsiegine 
Wolf  in  Tonningen,  a  short  time  afterwards,  with 
his  own  troops  and  those  of  the  czar.  This  com- 
mander surrendered  as  Steinboek  had  done,  and 
at  length  confessed  the  secret  of  which  the  Danes 
had  but  too  many  suspicions. 

This  furnished  the  king  of  Denmark  with  a  pre- 
text for  taking  possession  of  the  states  of  the  duke 
of  Holstein,  which  have  never  yet  been  entirely 
restored  to  him.  This  same  king  of  Denmark  who 
ravaged  without  scruple  tho  duchy  of  Holstein,  had 
yet  the  generosity  to  treat  Steinboek  with  consider- 
ation, and  gave  an  example  that  kings  are  oilen 
more  euided  by  their  interests  than  their  revenge. 
He  left  the  incendiary  of  Altona  f^ree,  upon  his 
parole,at  Copenhagen,  and  affected  to  heap  favours 
upon  him,  till  Steinboek,  liaving  attempted  to 
escape,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  stopped,  and  to 
be  convicted  of  having  broken  his  parole ;  then  he 
was  strictly  guarded  and  reduced  to  ask  pardon  of 
the  king  of  Denmark,  who  granted  it  to  him. 

Pomerania  being  left  defenceless,  became  a  prey 
to  the  allies,  excepting  Stralsund,the  isleof  Rugcn, 
and  some  neighbouring  places,  and  was  sequestered 
in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  states 
of  Dremen  were  filled  with  Danish  garrisons  ;  at 
the  same  time  the  Russians  overran  Finland,  and 
beat  the  Swedes,  who  being  inferior  in  point  of 
numbers  and  their  courage  forsaking  them, 
began  to  lose  their  wonted  superiority  of  valour 
over  theii'  enemies,  who  now  were  inured  to 
war. 

To  complete  the  misfortunes  of  Sweden,  the 
king  was  obstinately  determined  to  remain  at  De- 
motica,and  still  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of 
having  assistance  from  the  Turks,  in  whom  he 
ought  no  longer  to  have  reposed  any  confidence. 
Ibrahim  MoUa,  that  spirited  vizier  wlio  had  been 
so  obstinately  bent  on  a  war  with  the  Russians  in 
opposition  to  the  favourite,  was  strangled  between 
two  doors.  Such  was  the  danger  now  attached  to 
the  office  of  grand  vizier  that  no  one  dared  to 
accept  of  it,  and  it  contained  vacant  six  months. 
At  last  the  favourite  Ali  Coumourgi  assumed  the 
title  of  grand  vizier  ;  this  crushed  all  the  hopes  of 
the  king  of  Sweden  at  once.  He  knew  Coumourgi 
80  much  the  better,  as  he  had  been  served  by  him 
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whcu  the  interest  of  that  fkTOorite  and  his  own 
liappened  to  coincide. 

Charles  had  now  been  eleven  months  at  Deroo- 
tica,  buried  in  sloth  and  oblivion  ;  this  extreme 
indolence  succeeding  so  suddenly  the  most  violent 
exercises,  had  at  last  actually  brought  on  that 
sickness  which  he  had  only  feigned  before  ;  his 
death  was  believed  throughout  Europe.  The  coun- 
cil of  regency  which  he  had  established  at  Stock- 
holm when  he  left  his  capital,  no  longer  received 
any  despatches  from  him.  The  senate  came  in  a 
body  to  the  princess  Ulrica  Eleonora  the  king's 
sister,  and  entreated  her  to  take  the  regency  into 
her  own  hands  during  the  long  absence  of  her 
brother  ;  she  accepted  the  propc»al ;  but  when  she 
perceived  that  the  senate  wanted  to  oblige  her  to 
make  peace  with  the  czar  and  the  king  of  Den- 
mark who  attacked  Sweden  on  every  side,  and 
well  knowing  that  her  brother  would  never  ratify 
such  a  peace,  she  resigned  the  regency,  and  sent 
into  Turkey  a  Ions  detail  of  the  transaction. 

Charles  received  his  sister's  packet  at  Derootica. 
The  principles  of  despotism  which  he  had  imbibed 
at  his  birth,  made  nim  forget  tliat  Sweden  had 
formerly  been  free,  and  that  in  ancient  times  the 
senate  governed  the  kingdom  conjointly  with  the 
king  :  be  regarded  this  body  as  a  parcel  of  domes- 
tics who  wanted  to  usurp  the  command  of  the 
house  in  their  master's  absence  :  he  wrote  to  them 
that  if  they  wanted  to  assume  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment, he  would  send  them  one  of  his  boots,  from 
which  he  would  oblige  them  to  receive  their  orders. 
To  prevent,  therefore,  these  pretended  attempts 
uiK>n  his  authority  in  Sweden,  and  in  fine  to  defend 
his  kingdom,  now  at  the  last  extremity,  deprived 
of  all  hopes  of  assistance  from  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
and  relymg  on  himself  alone,  he  signified  to  the 
grand  vizier  his  desire  of  departing  and  returning 
hy  the  way  of  Germany.  M.  des  Alleurs,  the 
French  ambassador,  who  was  charged  with  tlie 
Affairs  of  Sweden,  made  the  proposal  in  his  name. 
**  Well  !*'  said  the  vizier  to  hun,  "did  I  not  tell 
you  that  a  year  would  not  pass  before  the  king  of 
Sweden  would  desire  to  depart  t  Tell  him,  it  is 
at  his  choice  to  go  or  stay  :  but  let  him  come  to  a 
fixed  determination  and  appoint  the  day  of  his 
departure,  that  he  may  not  a  second  time  embar- 
rass us  as  he  did  at  Bender." 

Count  des  Alleurs  softened  the  harshness  of  this 
answer  to  the  king  ;  the  day  was  accordingly  fixed, 
but  before  Charles  would  leave  Turkey  he  resolved 
to  display  the  pomp  of  a  gi*eat  king,  though  in- 
volved in  all  the  difficulticH  of  a  fugitive  !  He  gave 
Grothusen  the  title  of  his  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary, and  sent  him  to  take  leave  in  form  at  Con- 
stantinople, followed  by  a  retinue  of  eighty  persons, 
all  superbly  dressed.  The  secret  means  which  he 
was  reduced  to  adopt  in  order  to  raise  a  sufficiency 
to  defray  this  expense  were  as  humiliating  as  the 
embassy  was  pompous.  M.  des  Alleurs  Tent  the 
king  forty  thousand  crowns ;  Grothusen  had  agents 
at  Constantinople,  who  borrowed  in  his  name,  at  an 
interest  of  fifty  per  cent.,  a  thousand  crowns  of  a 
Jew,  two  hundred  pistoles  of  an  English  mereliant, 
and  a  thousand  livres  of  a  Turk.  In  this  manner 
they  were  able  to  collect  a  sum  sufficient  for  their 
purpose,  and  to  act  in  the  presence  of  the  divan 
the  brilliant  comedy  of  the  Swedish  embassy. 
Grothusen  received  at  Constantinople  all  the 
honours  that  the  Porte  usually  pays  to  the  ambas- 


sadors extraordinacy  of  kings  on  the  daj  of 
audience.'  The  desq^n  of  all  this  paimde  was  only 
to  obtain  money  from  the  grand  vtEkr,  Imi  that 
minister  was  inexorable.  Grothusen  proposed  the 
loan  of  a  million  from  tho  Porte :  the  Yizier  re- 
plied coldly,  that  his  master  knew  how  to  give,, 
when  he  thought  proper,  but  that  it  was  beneath 
his  dignity  to  lend  :  that  the  king  should  be  far- 
nished  with  abundance  of  everything  necessary  for 
his  journey  in  a  manner  worthy  of  ue  nerson  that 
sent  him  back  ;  and  that  the  Porte  perhape  might 
even  make  him  a  present  in  gold  bullion,  bat  that 
was  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

At  last,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1714,  the  king  of 
Sweden  set  out  on  his  journey  from  Turkey.  A 
capigi  pacha  with  six  chiaoux  came  to  attend  him 
from  the  castle  of  Demirtash,  where  that  prinee- 
had  resided  for  some  days  past :  he  presented  him 
in  the  nai^e  of  the  grand  signior  with  a  larse  tent 
of  scarlet,  vnbroidered  with  gold,  a  sabre  with  the 
guard  mounted  with  jewels,  and  eight  beautiful 
Arabian  horses,  with  fine  saddles  and  stimpa  of 
massy  silver.  It  is  not  beneath  the  dignity  of 
history  to  observe  that  the  Arabian  equerry  who 
had  had  the  care  of  the  horses  gave  tfie  king  an 
account  of  their  genealogy,  a  custom  which  hath 
been  long  established  among  these  people*  who 
seem  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  nobility  of  their 
horses  tlian  to  that  of  their  men ;  which  is  not 
perhaps  so  unreasonable,  as  among  animals  those 
breeds  that  are  taken  care  of  and  are  not  croowd 
are  never  found  to  degenerate. 

The  cavalcade  was  composed  of  sixty  wanons 
loaded  with  all  sorts  of  provisions,  and  three  nnn- 
dred  horse.      The  capigi  pacha,  understanding 
that  several  Turks  had  lent  money  to  the  king  <rf^ 
Sweden's  attendants  at  an  immoderate  interest, 
told  his  majesty  that  usury  being  contrary  to  the- 
Kaliometan  law,  he  entreated  him  to  liquidate  all 
these  debts,  and  to  order  his  resident  whom  h^- 
should  leave  at  CouKtantinople,  to  pay  no  mor^ 
than  the  capital.    **  No,"  said  the  lung,  **!£  any 
of  my  domestics  have  given  bills  for  an  hundred 
crowns,  I  will  pay  them,  diough  they  should  nofc 
even  have  received  ten.*'     It  was  propoeed  to  hi»- 
creditors  to  follow  him,  and  Charles  assured  thena. 
that  he  would  not  only  pay  them  what  he  owed, 
but  all  their  expenses.      Several  followed  him  if^- 
Sweden,  and  Grothusen  took  care  to  see  them  paid. 

Tlie  Turks  in  order  to  pay  the  more  respect  U^ 
their  royal  guest,  made  him  travel  by  very  &hor^ 
stages  ;  but  this  respectful  motion  was  ill-saited. 
to  the  impatient  spirit  of  the  king.     During  th^- 
ioumey  he  got  up  at  three  in  the  morning,  accord^ 
mg  to  his  usual  custom.  As  soon  as  he  was  dresnedl. 
he  went  himself  and  awakened  the  capigi  anX 
chiaoux,  and  ordered  the  march  during  tne  daik^ 
ness  of  the  night :  the  gravity  of  the  Turks  wai^ 
deranged  bv  this  new  method  of  travelling  ;  bu^ 
Charies  took  pleasure  in  seeing  them  embaxrassed^ 
and  said  it  was  some  little  satisfSsction  for  theaf&uT' 
of  Bender. 

About  the  time  that  Charles  reached  the? 
frontiers  of  Turkey,  Stanislaus  was  leaving  ih& 
country  by  a  different  road,  and  going  into  Ger^ 
many,  with  a  view  of  retiring  into  tM  duchy  ofC 
Deuxponts,  a  province  bordering  on  the  palatinatrf? 
of  Alsace  and  the  Rhine,  and  which  has  belongeci 
to  the  kings  of  Sweden  ever  since  Charies  X.  the 
successor  of  Christina,  had  united  it  to  the  crowii' 
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Charles  ami^ed  to  StenislauB  the  revenue  of  this 
dnehjy  estimated,  at  that  time,  at  about  seventy 
thousand  crowns.  Such  was  the  final  issue  of  so 
many  projects,  wars,  and  expectations !  Stanislaus 
eoiM,  and  would,  have  made  an  advantageous 
treaty  with  Augustus ;  but  the  inflexible  obstmacy 
of  Qiarles  ma£  him  lose  his  estates  and  real  pos- 
sessions in  Poluid  to  preserve  the  title  of  king. 

Stanislaus  remained  in  the  duchy  of  Deuxponts 
till  the  death  of  Charles  XII.,  when  that  province 
revertinff  to  a  prince  of  the  Palatine  mnily,  he 
chose  Wissemburgh,  in  Alsace,  for  his  retreat. 
M.  Sum,  envoy  from  king  Augustus,  making  a 
complaint  of  this  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent 
of  Fimnoe,  the  duke  returned  liim  an  answer  in 
these  remsjrkable  words  :  ^  Sir  !  tell  the  king, 
yoor  master,  that  France  has  ever  been  the  asylum 
of  minoes  in  distress." 

The  king  of  Sweden  having  arrived  on  the  con- 
fines of  Germany,  was  given  to  understand  that 
the  emperor  had  issued  orders  to  receive  him  in 
every  part  of  his  dominions  with  a  becoming 
magnificence :  the  towns  and  villages  through 
which  the  quarter-masters  had  previously  fixed 
his  route,  had  made  great  preparations  for  receiv- 
ing him  ;  all  the  people  waited  with  impatience 
to  see  this  extraordinary  man  pass  by,  whose 
victories  and  misfortunes,  whose  most  trifling 
actions,  and  even  his  keeping  his  bed,  liad  made 
so  ereat  a  noise  in  £urope  and  Asia.  But  Charles 
had  no  inclination  to  support  the  fatigue  of  so 
much  pomp,  or  to  exhibit  himself  a  spectacle ; 
he  had  even  resolved  never  to  re-enter  Stockholm 
nntil  he  should  have  repaired  his  losses  by  a  change 
of  fortune. 

Having  arrived  at  Targowitz,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Transylvania,  and  taken  leave  of  his  Turkish 
convoy,  he  assembled  his  attendants  in  a  bam, 
and  told  them  all  not  to  give  themselves  anv 
nneasiness  about  his  person,  but  to  proceed,  with 
all  pofisible  expedition  to  Stralsund,  in  Pomerania, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  sea,  about  three  hundred 
leacoes  from  the  place  where  they  then  were.  He 
took  nobody  with  nim  except  two  oflBcers,  Rosen 
and  Daring ;  and,  taking  a  cheei*ful  leave  of  the 
rest  of  his  attendants,  left  them  filled  with  fear, 
sorrow,  and  astonishment.  As  a  disguise,  he  put 
on  a  black  wig,  as  he  always  wore  his  own  hslr ; 
a  gold-laoed  hat,  a  grey  coat,  and  a  blue  cloak  ; 
and,  taking  the  name  of  a  German  officer,  rode 
poety  with  ms  two  fellow-travellers. 

In  the  course  of  his  route  he  avoided  as  much 
as  possible  the  territories  of  either  his  declared  or 
secret  enemies,  taking  the  road  through  Hunnry, 
iCoravia,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Wirtemb^,  the  Pala- 
tinate, Westphalia,  and  Mecklenberg ;  by  which 
means  he  almost  made  the  tour  of  Germany,  and 
lengthened  his  iourney  bv  one  half.  Having  rode 
the  whole  of  the  first  Jay  without  intermission, 
yoang  During,  who  was  not  so  much  inured  to 
these  excessive  fatigues,  fainted  as  he  was  dis- 
inocmting.  The  king  who  was  determined  not  to 
atop  a  moment  on  the  road,  asked  During,  as 
aoon  as  he  came  to  himself,  how  much  money  he 
had.  Upon  During's  replying,  he  liad  about  a 
thonsana  crowns  in  gold,  **  Give  me  half  of  them," 
said  ihe  king,  "  1  see  you  are  not  lu  a  condition 
to  follow  me  ;  I  will  therefore  finish  tlie  journey 
by  myself."  During  begv;ed  he  would  permit 
hmi  to  repose  himself  but  U)r  three  hours,  assur- 


ing  him,  that,  by  that  time,  he  should  be  able  to 
remount  his  horse  and  attend  his  majesty ;  and 
conjured  him  to  think  of  the  dangers  to  which 
he  was  going  to  expose  himself.  The  king,  still 
inexorable,  made  him  give  him  five  hundred 
crowns,  and  called  for  horses.  During,  alarmed 
at  tliis  resolution,  had  recourse  to  an  innocent 
stratagem ;  he  took  the  postmaster  aside,  and^ 
pointing  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  "  That  gentle- 
man," said  he,  '*  is  my  cousin :  we  are  travelling 
together  upon  the  same  business  ;  he  sees  that  I 
am  ill,  and  yet  will  not  wait  for  me  even  for  three 
hours  :  give  him,  I  beseech  vou,  the  worst  horse 
in  your  stable ;  and  let  me  have  a  cart,  or  any 
post-carriage."  He  slipped  two  dunats  into  the 
post-master's  hand,  who  exactly  performed  his- 
orders  :  the  king  had  a  horse  given  him  tluit  was 
both  lame  and  restive  :  such  was  the  equipage 
with  which  this  monarch  set  out,  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  amidst  darkness,  rain,  wind,  and  snow  !  His 
fellow-traveller,  after  having  slept  a  few  hours, 
followed  him,  in  a  cart,  drawn  by  strong  horses. 
He  overtook  the  king  at  day-break  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  miles  only  ;  who,  not  being  able  to  make 
his  horse  move  on,  was  travelling  on  foot  to  the 
next  stage. 

Charles,  thus  compelled  to  get  into  During's 
cart,  he  slept  there  upon  the  straw;  thus  they  cou- 
tinued  their  journey,  by  day  on  horseback,  and  at 
night  they  slept  in  the  cart,  without  stopping  in 
any  pbice.  After  sixteen  days'  travelling,  and  not 
without  danger  of  being  taken  more  than  once^ 
they  arrived,  at  last,  on  the  21st  of  November,  in 
the  year  1714«  at  the  gates  of  the  town  of  Stral- 
sund, about  one  in  the  morning. 

The  king  called  to  the  sentinel,  and  told  him 
that  he  was  a  courier,  despatched  from  Turkey  by 
the  king  of  Sweden,  and  that  he  must  speak  that 
moment  with  genenil  Ducker,  the  sovemor  of  the 
place.  The  sentinel  answered,  that  it  was  too  late ; 
that  the  governor  was  gone  to  bed  ;  and  that  he 
must  wait  till  break  of  day. 

The  king  replied,  that  he  came  upon  business 
of  importance,  and  told  them,  that  if  they  did  not 
instantly  go  and  awaken  the  governor  they  should 
be  punished  the  next  morning.  A  Serjeant,  at 
last,  went  and  called  up  the  governor.  Ducker 
inuigined  that  it  micht,  perhaps,  be  one  of  the 
king's  generals  ;  ho  therefore  ordered  the  gates  to 
be  opened,  and  the  courier  was  introduced  mto  his 
chamber. 

Ducker,  half  asleep,  asked  him,  *<  What  news  of 
the  king  of  Sweden  1"  The  king,  takine  him  by 
tlio  anil,  **  What,"  said  he,  "  Ducker,  have  my 
most  faithful  subjects  forgotten  me ! "  The  general 
immediately  recollected  the  king,  though  he  could 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes  ;  and,  tj^rowtng  himself 
from  the  bed,  embraced  his  master's  knees  with 
tears  of  joy.  The  news  spread  instantaneously 
through  the  town.  Every  one  got  up  :  the  soldiexs 
surrounded  the  governor's  house ;  the  streets  were 
crowded  wiUi  the  inhabitants,  asking  each  other 
whether  it  was  true  that  the  king  was  come. 
Every  window  was  illuminated  ;  wine  ran  through 
the  streets,  amidttt  the  blaze  of  a  thousand  flam- 
beaux, and  the  duMsharges  of  the  artillery. 

In  tlie  mean  time  the  king  was  put  to  bed,  in 
which  he  had  nut  been  for  above  sixteen  days  : 
his  boots  were  obliged  to  be  cut  from  his  legs,  they 
being  6o  much  swollen  by  his  extreme  fatigue. 
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As  he  vrwi  in  want  both  of  linen  and  clothes,  they 
furnished  him  a  wardn>be  as  well  as  the  town 
coald  afford,  with  all  expedition.  When  he  had 
slept  a  few  hours,  he  arose,  and  went  directly  to 
review  his  troops,  and  visit  his  fortifications.  The 
same  day  he  despatched  orders  to  all  parts  for 
renewing  the  war  a^iiist  his  enemies  with  greater 
vicour  raan  ever.  These  particulars,  so  conform- 
able to  the  extraordinary  character  of  Charles  XII., 
were  communicated  to  me  by  M.  Fabricius,  and 
afterwards  confirmed  by  count  Croissy,  ambassa' 
dor  to  the  king  of  Sweden. 

The  chriHtian  part  of  Europe  was  now  in  a  situ- 
ation very  difTerent  from  that  when  Charles  quitted 
it  in  1709.  The  war  which  had  so  long  raged 
throughout  the  south,  that  is  to  say  in  Germany, 
England,  HolUnd,  France,  Spain,  rortugal,  and 
Italy,  had  now  terminated.  This  general  peace 
had  been  brought  about  by  some  private  intngnes 
in  the  English  court.  The  earl  of  Oxford,  an  able 
minister,  and  lord  Bolinffbroke,  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  aud  the  most  eloquent  orator  of  the  age, 
luid  prevailed  upon  the  famous  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, and  persuaded  queen  Anne  to  make  a  peace 
with  Louis  XIV.  France  having  England  no 
longer  for  her  enemy,  soon  obliged  the  other  powers 
to  come  to  an  accommodation. 

Philip  v.,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  began 
to  reign  peaceably  over  the  ruins  of  the  Spannh 
monarchy.  The  emperor  of  Germany  was  become 
the  master  of  Naples  and  Flanders,  and  had  esta- 
bliflhcd  himself  in  his  vast  dominions  ;  and  Lewis 
liimself  aspired  no  higher  than  to  finish  his  long 
career  in  peace. 

Anne,  queen  of  England,  died  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1714,  hated  by  half  the  nation  for  having 
piven  peace  to  so  many  kingdoms.  Her  brother, 
Junes  Stuart,  an  unfortunate  prince,  excluded 
fn>m  the  throne  almost  at  his  birth,  not  being  at 
that  time  in  England  to  claim  the  right  of  succes- 
sion, (whicli  new  laws  would  have  given  him,  if  his 
party  could  have  pro-ailed,)  George  I.  elector  of 
Hanover,  was  unanimously  acknowledged  king  of 
Great  Britain.  The  throne  devolved  to  that 
elector,  not  by  right  of  blood,  though  descended 
from  a  daughter  of  James,  but  by  virtue  of  an  act 
of  parliament  of  that  nation. 

George,  called  in  advanced  age  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  people  whose  language  ho  did  not  under- 
stand, and  to  whom  he  was  an  entire  stranger, 
regarded  himself  rather  rh  elector  of  Hanover 
than  king  of  Kngland.  His  whole  ambition  was  to 
aggrandi/e  his  German  dominions.  He  almost 
always  visited  his  hercditar}'  subjects,  by  whom 
he  was  adored,  once  a  year.  In  other  respects, 
he  took  more  pleasure  in  living  like  a  private  indi- 
vidual than  a  sr>vereign.  The  pomp  of  royalty 
was  to  him  an  insupportable, burden.  He  ])asscd 
his  time  with  a  few  old  courtiers  \Kith  whom  he 
lived  in  great  familiarity.  He  was  not  the  king 
that  nuule  the  greatest  figure  in  Euro]>e  ;  but  he 
was  one  of  the  wisest  princes  of  the  age,  and  per- 
liaps  the  only  one  that  experienced  on  a  throne 
the  pleasures  of  friendship  and  of  private  life. 
Such  were  the  principal  monarchs,  and  such  the 
situation  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  changes  that  happened  in  the  North  were 
of  a  different  kind.  Its  kings  were  engaged  in 
war,  and  united  themselves  against  the  kmg  of 
Sw^en. 


Augustus  had  been  long  restored  to  tlM  throne 
of  Poumd  by  the  assistance  of  the  ear,  md  witfi 
the  consent  of  the  empercNr  of  Germany,  of  Aime 
of  England,  and  of  the  states-general,  inio,t]MMigli 
every  one  of  them  were  guarantees  of  tlie  tHtety 
of  Altranstad,  when  Chanes  XII.  eonid  hare  im- 
posed laws,  abandoned  their  engageiiiMits  when 
they  had  nothing  more  to  fear  firpm  him. 

The  authority  of  Augustus  was  not  escemsed  in 
tranquillity.  The  republie  of  PoUnd  no  aooner 
recalled  theur  king  than  their  appreh^isioiiB  <if 
arbitrary  power  began  to  revive :  the  nation  was 
in  arms  to  oblige  him  to  conform  to  the  pacta  ots- 
venta,  a  sacred  contract  between  the  king  and  the 
people,  and  seemed  to  have  recaDed  its  soTereign 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  declare  war  against 
hinL  At  the  commencement  of  these  troubks, 
the  name  of  Stanislaus  was  not  once  mentioned  : 
his  party  seemed  to  be  annihilated ;  no  other  re- 
membrance  of  the  king  of  Sweden  remained  in 
Poland  than  that  of  a  torrent,  which  in  the  violence 
of  its  course  had  for  a  time  occasioned  a  change 
in  the  face  of  nature. 

Pultowa,  and  the  absence  of  Charles  XII.,  in 
causing  the  fall  of  Stanislaus,  had  also  drawn  on 
the  ruin  of  the  duke  of  Holstein,  Charles's  nephew, 
who  had  not  long  before  been  despoiled  of  his 
dominions  by  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  king  of 
Sweden  had  a  sincere  regard  for  the  father,  and 
was  therefore  deeply  affected  and  mortified  with 
the  misfortunes  of  the  son  ;  and  the  more  so  as 
having  no  other  object  than  glor}%the  foil  of  those 
princes  whom  he  had  either  made  or  restored, 
was  by  him  felt  as  sensibly  as  tho  loss  of  so  many 
provinces. 

Every  one  seemed  to  be  at  liberty  to  enrich 
himself  with  the  ruin  of  Charleses  fortone.  Fre- 
deric William,  the  new  king  of  Prussia,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  as  much  inclination  for  war  as  hia 
father  before  liad  for  peace,  began  by  seizing  on. 
Stettin  and  part  of  Pomeraniaas  an  equivalent  for- 
four  hundred  thousand  crowns  which  he  had  ad> 
vanced  to  the  king  of  Denmark  and  to  the  czar. 

George,  elector  of  Hanover,  now  become 
king  of  England,  had  likewise  sequestered  into  hi» 
hands  the  duchy  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  which 
the  king  of  Denmark  had  assigned  to  him  as  a. 
deposit  for  sixty  thousand  pistoles.  Thus  did  thejr 
divide  the  spoils  of  Charles  XII.  ;  and  those  wto 
possessed  any  of  his  dominions  as  pledses,  became 
from  their  interests  as  dangerous  encmicb  as  those 
>vho  had  taken  them. 

As  to  the  czar,  he  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  most 
formi(lablc  ;  his  former  defeats,  his  victorieB,  his 
very  faults,  his  i)erseverance  to  instraet  hinnelfy 
and  then  to  communicate  that  knowledge  to  his 
subjects,  together  with  his  incessant  labours^  ha<I 
made  him  a  great  man  in  every  respect.     Rig» 
was  already  taken  ;  Livonia,  Ingria,  Carelia,  half* 
of  Finland,  with  all  those  provinces  that  had  beeia 
conquered  by  Charles's  ancestors,  were  now  snb' 
jected  to  the  Uussian  yoke .    Tlic  czar,  who  twenty 
years  before  had  not  a  single  vessel  in  the  Baltic^ 
at  this  time  beheld  himself  master  of  that  sea,  at 
tho  head  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line.    One  of  these 
ships  had  been  built  by  his  own  hand,  he  beii^ 
tho  best  carpenter,  the  beet  admiral,  and  the  best 
pilot  in  the  North.    There  was  not  a  difficoH  nuH 
sage  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the  ocean,  wnieb 
he  had  not  sounded  himself ;  and  hmTingthoa miled 
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the  Uboim  of  a  common  sailor  to  the  experience 
of  a  philoBopher  and  the  pUns  of  an  emperor,  he 
arriTod  by  degrees,  and  by  dint  of  his  victories,  to 
the  nmk  of  admiral,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
become  a  general  in  the  land  service.  While 
prince  Gallitzin,  one  of  the  generals  formed  under 
DM  own  auspioesi,  and  one  of  those  who  seconded 
his  enterprises  the  best,  completed  the  conquest 
of  Finland,  took  the  town  of  Vasa,  and  beat  the 
Swedes,  the  emperor  put  to  sea  in  order  to  invest 
the  idand  of  Alan  m  the  Baltic,  about  twelve 
leagues  from  Stockholm.  He  set  out  on  this  ex- 
pedition in  the  beginnins;  of  July  1714,  while  his 
rival  Charles  XII.  was  keeping  his  bod  at  Demo- 
tica.  He  embarked  at  Gronslot  port,  which  he 
luid  built  some  years  before,  about  four  miles 
from  Petersburgh.  The  new  port,  the  fleet  which 
it  contained,  the  officers,  the  sailors,  were  all  the 
work  of  his  own  hands  ;  and  wherever  he  turned 
his  eyes  he  could  behold  nothing  but  what  he  him- 
self had  in  some  measure  created. 

The  Russian  fleet  from  Gronslot,  which  con- 
sisted of  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  eighty  galleys,  and 
an  hundred  half  galleys,  found  itself  on  the  15th  of 
July  on  the  coast  of  Alan.  There  were  twenty 
thousand  soldiers  on  board :  Admiral  Apraxin 
was  commander-in-chief ;  and  the  Russian  empe- 
ror served  in  the  capacity  of  rear-admiral.  On 
the  16th  the  Swedish  fleet,  commanded  by  vice- 
admiral  Erinchild,  came  up,  and  tliough  weaker 
by  two-thirds,  maintained  a  fight  for  the  space  of 
tliree  hours.  The  czar  attack'Ml  Erinchild's  ship 
and  took  her  after  an  obstinate  engagement 

The  day  of  the  victory  he  landed  sixteen  thou- 
sand men  on  the  isle  of  Alan  ;  and  having  taken  a 
number  of  Swedish  soldiers  that  had  not  been  able 
to  get  on  board  Erinchild's  fleet,  he  carried  them 
off  m  his  own  ships.  He  returned  into  his  harbour 
of  Gronslot  witn  Erinchild's  large  ship,  tlirce 
others  of  less  size,  one  frigate,  and  six  galleyn, 
which  were  taken  in  this  engagement. 

Having  left  Gronslot  he  arrived  at  Peteisburgh, 
followed  by  the  whole  of  his  victorious  fleet,  toge- 
ther with  the  enemy's  captured  vessels  :  he  was 
saluted  by  a  triple  discharge  of  an  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon  ;  after  which  he  made  a  tri- 
umphal entry,  which  flattered  his  vanity  still  more 
than  at  Moscow,  because  he  received  these  honours 
in  his  favourite  town,  where  but  ten  years  before 
there  was  not  a  single  hut,  and  where  at  that  time 
he  beheld  thirty-four  thousand  Ave  hundredhouses : 
in  short,  because  he  saw  himself  not  only  at  the 
head  of  a  victorious  navy,  but  of  the  flrat  Russian 
Beet  that  was  ever  seen  in  the  Baltic  sea,  and  in 
a  eountry  in  which,  before  his  time,  the  very  name 
of  a  fleet  was  unknown. 

The  ceremonies  at  Petersburgh  on  tliis  occasion 
were  nearly  the  same  as  those  which  had  decorated 
die  triumph  at  Moscow.  The  Swedish  vicc.admi- 
zal  was  the  principal  ornamentof  this  new  triumph, 
Peter  Alexiowitz  appeared  as  rear-admiral.  A 
Russian  boyard  named  Romandowsky,  who  usually 
represented  the  czar  on  these  solemn  occasions, 
was  seated  on  a  throne  surrounded  by  twelve  se- 
nators :  the  rear-admiral  presented  to  him  a  rela- 
tion of  his  victory,  and  was  declared  vice-admiral 
in  consideration  of  his  services  ;  a  whimsical  cei'c- 
roony,  but  at  the  same  time  proper,  in  a  country 
where  military  subordination  was  one  of  the  no« 
wltiea  which  the  czar  had  introduced. 


The  emperor  of  Russia,  at  length  Wctorious  over 
the  Swedes  by  sea  and  land,  and  having  assisted 
in  driving  them  from  Poland,  began  to  exercise 
his  authority  there  in  his  turn  :  he  had  made  hiniF 
self  a  mediator  between  Augustus  and  the  repub- 
lic ;  a  degree  of  glory  perhaps  not  inferior  to  that 
of  creating  a  king.  This  honour,  and  indeed  all 
the  good  fortune  of  Charles,  had  devolved  upon  the 
czar,  who  certauily  made  a  better  use  of  tiiese 
advantages  than  his  rival,  as  his  successes  were 
so  managed  as  to  contribute  to  the  interests  of  his 
country.  If  he  took  a  town  the  principal  artisans 
in  it  carried  their  industry  with  them  to  Peters- 
burffh.  The  manufactures,  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  tne  provinces  which  he  conquered  in  Sweden 
were  transported  into  Muscovy ;  Ills  dominions 
were  enridied  by  his  victories,  a  circumstance 
that  makes  him  the  most' excusable  of  all  con- 
querors. 

Sweden,  on  the  contrary,  despoiled  of  almost  all 
her  provinces  beyond  sea,  had  neither  commerce, 
money,  nor  credit.  Her  veteran  troops  which 
were  formeriy  so  formidable,  had  either  fallen  in 
battle  or  perished  with  hunger:  more  than  an 
hundred  thousand  Swedes  were  slaves  in  the  vast 
dominions  of  the  czar,  and  nearly  an  equal  num- 
ber had  been  sold  to  the  Turks  and  Tartars  ;  the 
human  species  had  visibly  diminished  :  but  hope 
revived  as  soon  as  the  king  was  known  to  be  at 
Stralsund. 

The  impressions  of  respect  and  admiration  for 
him  wore  still  so  strongly  implanted  in  the  minds  of 
hiB  subjects,  tliat  the  youth  of  the  country  flocked  in 
crowds  to  enlist  under  his  banners,  though  their 
native  soil  was  in  wantof  hands  for  its  cultivation. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Charles  bestows  his  Sister  in  Marriage  upon  the  Prince 
of  Heasew— Is  besieged  at  Stralsund,  and  escapes  to  Sweden. 
— Knterpriao  of  Baron  de  Gortz,  his  prime  Alinister.— Plan 
of  a  Recondliatfon  with  the  Caar.  and  of  a  Descent  up<in 
England.— Charles  besieges  Fredericshal  in  Norway.— Is 
killed  tliore.— Bis  Character.— Gortz  is  breaded. 


The  king  in  the  midst  of  these  preparations 
gave  his  only  surviving  sister,  Ulrica- Eleonora,  in 
marriage  to  Frederic  prince  of  Hesse  Cassel.  The 
queen  (lowagcr,  grandmother  of  Charles  XII.  and 
the  princess,  at  that  time  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
her  age,  did  the  honours  of  this  festival,  on  the 
4th  of  April,  1715,  in  the  palace  of  Stockholm,  and 
died  a  little  time  aiter. 

The  marriage  of  his  majesty's  sister  was  not 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  king ;  he  wa.s 
still  at  Stralsund,  finishing  the  fortifications  of  tliat 
important  place,  threatened  with  a  siege  by  the 
kings  of  Denmark  and  Prussia.  Ho  declared, 
however,  his  brother-in-law  generalissimo  of  all 
his  forces  in  Sweden.  This  prince  liad  served  the 
states  general  in  their  wars  with  the  French,  and 
was  esteemed  a  good  general ;  a  qualification 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  procure  him  the 
sister  of  Charles  XII.  in  marriage. 

Misfortunes  now  succeeded  each  other  as  rapidly 
as  victories  had  formerly  done.  In  the  month  of 
June  1715,  the  German  troops  of  the  king  of 
England,  with  those  of  Denmark,  invested  the 
strong  town  of  Wismar :  the  Danes  and  Saxons 
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united,  formed  about  thirty-six  thousand  men,  who 
marched  towards  Stralsund,  to  form  the  siege  of 
that  place  :  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Prussia 
sank  five  Swedish  ships  near  to  Stralsund ;  the 
czar  was  then  in  the  Baltic,  with  twenty  large  ships 
of  war,  and  an  hundred  and  fifty  transports,  on 
board  of  which  were  thirty  thousand  men :  he 
menaced  a  descent  upon  Sweden  ;  sometimes 
advancing  near  to  the  coast  of  Helsinbuish,  and 
at  otliers  appearing  before  Stockholm  ;  all  Sweden 
was  in  arms  upon  the  coasts,  every  moment 
expecting  an  invasion.  I  n  the  meantime  the  caur's 
land  forces  drove  the  Swedes  from  post  to  post, 
until  thov  had  dispossessed  them  of  all  the  places 
they  still  occupied  in  Finland,  toward  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  ;  but  the  czar  carried  his  conquests 
no  farther. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  a  river  that  divides 
Pomerania,  and  alter  washing  the  walls  of  Stettin 
fiUls  into  the  Baltic  sea,  is  the  little  isle  of  Use- 
dom  :  this  place  is  of  great  importance  on  account 
of  its  situation,  which  commands  the  Oder  both  on 
the  right  and  left,  so  that  the  person  who  is  master 
of  this  island  may  at  the  same  time  command  the 
navigation  of  the  river.  The  king  of  Prussia  had 
dislodged  the  Swedes  from  this  place,  and  had 
taken  possession  of  it,  as  well  as  of  Stettin,  which 
he  kept  sequestered,  and  all,  as  he  said,  pour 
Vamour  de  la  pais  ;  i.  e.  **  for  the  love  of  peace  !  " 
The  Swedes  had  retaken  Usedora  in  the  month  of 
May  1715  :  they  had  two  forts  there,  one  of  which 
was  the  fort  of  Suine,  upon  a  branch  of  the  Oder 
that  bore  the  same  name  ;  the  other  a  place  of 
more  consequence  was  called  Pennamender,  situ- 
ated upon  the  other  branch  of  the  river.  The  king 
of  Sweden  had  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  Pomera- 
nian soldiers  to  defend  these  two  forts  and  the 
whole  island  together,  commanded  by  an  old 
Swedish  officer  named  Kuzeslerp,  whose  memory 
deserves  to  he  preserved. 

On  the  4th  of  August  the  king  of  Prussia  sent 
one  thousand  five  hundred  foot  and  eight  hundred 
dragoons  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  island,  and 
they  landed  without  opposition  near  the  fort  of 
Suine.  The  Swedish  commander  abandoned  this 
fort  to  the  enemy  as  being  the  least  important ; 
and  as  he  could  not  safely  divide  his  men  he 
retired  with  his  little  troop  to  the  castle  of  Penna- 
mender,  determined  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extre- 
mity. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  besiege  this  castle 
in  form  ;  a  train  of  artillery  was  embarked  at 
Stettin  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Prussian  troops 
were  reinforced  with  one  thousand  foot  and  four 
hundred  horse.  On  the  18th  of  August  the 
trenches  were  opened  in  two  places,  and  the  fort 
was  briskly  battered  with  cannon  and  mortars. 
During  the  siege  a  Swedish  soldier  who  was 
charged  with  a  private  letter  from  Charles  XII., 
found  means  to  land  on  the  island,  to  get  into  the 
fort  of  Pennamender,  and  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the 
commandant ;  it  was  couched  in  the  following 
words  :  ^  Do  not  fire  till  the  enemy  come  to  the 
brink  of  the  fosse  ;  defend  the  place  to  the  last 
drop  of  your  blood  :  I  commend  you  to  your  good 
fortune.     Charles." 

Slerp  having  read  the  note,  resolved  to  obey, 
and  to  lay  down  his  life  as  ho  was  ordered  for  the 
service  of  his  nuurter.  On  the  22d  at  daybreak 
the  enemy  began  the  assault :  the  besieged  having 


reserved  their  fire  till  they  saw  the  besiegers  on 
the  brink  of  the  fosse,  killed  a  great  numbo:  of 
them  ;  but  the  ditch  was  filled,  the  breadi  enlarged, 
and  the  assailants  too  numerous ;  they  entered  the 
castle  at  two  different  phtces  at  one  time :  the  com- 
mander thought  of  nothing  but  of  selling  his  life 
as  dearly  as  possible,  and  obeying  his  master's 
letter :  he  abandoned  the  breaches  through  which 
the  enemy  entered  ;  entrenched  his  little  company, 
who  had  all  the  courage  to  follow  him,  behmd  a 
bastion,  and  posted  trom  in  sneh  a  manner  that 
they  could  not  be  surrounded.  The  enemy  came 
up  to  him,  astonished  that  he  did  not  ask  for  quar- 
ter ;  he  fought  for  a  whole  hour,  and  after  having 
lost  the  half  of  his  men  was  at  last  killed,  together 
with  his  lieutenant  and  major :  after  this  the  sur- 
viving few,  amounting  to  an  hundred  soldiers  and 
one  officer,  begged  their  lives,  and  were  made  pri- 
soners at  war.  Charles's  letter  was  found  in  the 
commandant's  pocket,  and  carried  to  the  king  of 
Prussia. 

Just  as  Charles  had  lost  Usedom  and  the  neigh- 
bouring isles,  which  were  taken  soon  after,  Wismar 
was  ready  to  surrender.  The  king  no  longer  pos- 
sessed a  fleet,  and  Sweden  was  threatened  with  aa 
invasion  ;  he  himself  was  in  Stralsund,  and  that 
place  was  already  besieged  by  thirty-six  thousand 
men. 

Stralsund,  a  town  celebrated  throughout  Europe 
for  the  siege  which  the  king  of  Sweden  sustained 
in  it,  is  the  strongest  place  in  Pomerania :  it  is 
situated  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Lake  of 
Franken,  upon  the  Straits  of  Gella  ;  having  no  en- 
trance to  it  by  land  except  by  a  narrow  eausewi^y 
defended  by  a  citadel  and  fortifications  which  were 
imagined  inaccessible :  it  had  a  garrison  of  about 
nine  thousand  men,  and  what  was  beyond  all,  the 
king  of  Sweden  himself  I  The  kings  of  Denmark 
and  Prussia  undertook  the  siege  of  this  place,  with 
an  army  of  six  and  thirty  thousand  men,  consist- 
ing of  Prussians,  Danes,  and  Saxons. 

The  honour  of  besieging  Charles  XII.  was  so 
powerful  a  motive  that  they  soon  overcame  every 
obstacle,  and  opened  the  trenches  in  the  ni^t  be- 
tween the  19th  and  20th  of  October,  1715.  The 
king  of  Sweden  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege 
said  that  he  could  not  comprehend  how  a  plaoe 
well  fortified  and  provided  with  a  sufficient  garri- 
son could  be  taken  :  not  but  that  in  the  course  of 
his  past  victories  he  had  taken  several  places  him- 
self, but  hardly  ever  by  a  rcguUr  siege  ;  the  terror 
of  his  arms  had  carried  every  thing  before  them ; 
besides,  he  never  judged  of  other  people  by  him- 
self, but  always  entertained  too  mean  an  opinion  of 
his  enemies.  The  besiegers  carried  on  their  works 
witli  vigour  and  resolution,  and  were  assisted  by  a 
very  singuUr  accident. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Baltic  never  ebbs  nor 
flows.  The  entrenchments  which  covered  the  town 
and  which  were  defended  on  the  west  by  an  im- 
passable morass,  and  by  the  sea  on  the  east,  seemed 
to  be  secure  from  every  assault.  Nobody  had 
ever  noticed  that  when  the  west  wind  blew  with 
any  violence  the  waves  of  the  Baltic  were  driven 
back  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  but  three  feet 
depth  of  water  under  the  fortifications,  which  had 
always  been  supposed  to  be  washed  by  so  great  a 
depth  of  water  as  to  be  impracticable.  A  soldier 
having  fallen  from  the  tq)  of  the  fortifieations  into 
the  sesy  was  astonished  to  find  a  bottom :  he  ima- 
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gioed  that  this  disoorery  might  make  his  fortune, 
!  and  aooordinely  deserted  and  went  to  the  quarters 
'  of  ooont  Wacaerbarth,  general  of  the  Saxon  troops, 
!  to  inform  him  that  the  sea  was  fordable,  and  that 
he  might  penetrate  without  much  difficulty  to  the 
Swedish  fortifications  :  the  king  of  Prussia  lost  no 
time  m  sTailing  himself  of  this  intelligence.  In 
the  middle  of  the  next  night,  the  west  wind  still 
continaing  to  blow,  lieutenant-colonel  Koppen  en- 
tered the  water  followed  by  eighteen  hundred 
men;  two  thousand  men  advanced  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  causeway  that  led  to  the  fort :  all 
the  Pnusian  artillery  fired,  and  the  Danes  and 
Prussians  raised  an  alarm  on  the  other  side.  The 
Swedes  conceived  they  were  sure  of  destroying  the 
two  thousand  men  whom  they  saw  advancing  with 
so  much  apparent  rashness  upon  the  causeway : 
but  all  on  a  sudden  Koppen  with  his  eighteen  hun- 
dred  men  entered  the  entrenchment  on  the  side 
towards  the  sea.  The  Swedes,  surrounded  and 
taken  by  surprise,  could  make  no  resistance,  and 
the  poet  was  carried  after  a  terrible  carnage.  Some 
of  the  Swedes  fled  towards  the  town,  and  entered 
pell-mell  along  with  the  besiegers :  two  officers 
and  four  Saxon  soldiers  were  already  upon  the 
drawbridge,  which  the  Swedes  had  just  time  to 
raise,  so  that  the  men  were  taken  and  the  town 
saved  for  that  time.  Twenty-four  pieces  of  can- 
non which  the  enemy  found  in  the  fort  were  im- 
mediately  turned  against  Stralsund :  the  siege  was 
push^  with  the  vigour  and  confidence  this  success 
could  not  fail  to  inspire  ;  the  town  was  battered 
and  bombarded  almost  without  intermission. 

In  the  Baltic,  opposite  to  Stralsund,  is  the  isle 
of  Rugen,  which  serves  as  a  bulwark  to  that  place 
where  the  garrison  and  citizens  might  have  retired, 
had  tiiere  been  boats  to  have  transported  them 
thither.  This  island  was  of  great  consequence  to 
Charles  lie  saw  very  clearly  that  if  the  enemy 
were  once  masters  of  it,  he  should  find  himself 
besieged  boUi  by  sea  and  Und  ;  and  perhaps  be 
reduced  to  such  extremities,  that  he  must  either 
bury  himself  in  the  ruins  of  Stralsund,  or  become 
a  prisoner  to  those  very  enemies  whom  he  had  so 
long  despised,  and  upon  whom  he  had  imposed  the 
most  severe  laws,  out  notwithstanding  all  these 
reasons  the  unhappy  situation  of  his  afiairs  did  not 
permit  him  to  place  a  sufficient  garrison  in  Rugen, 
in  which  there  were  no  more  Uian  two  thousand 
men  at  that  time. 

His  enemies  had  been  employed  during  three 
months,  in  making  oM  the  necessary  preparations 
for  a  descent  upon  this  island,  upon  which  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  effect  a  landing.  At  last, 
having  finished  a  number  of  boats,  the  prince  of 
Anhalt,  favoured  by  fine  weather,  landed  twelve 
thousand  men  upon  Rugen  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber. The  king,  who  seemed  to  be  present  every- 
where, was  at  that  time  in  the  island  ;  he  had  just 
tjefore  joined  his  two  thousand  men,  who  were 
entrenched  near  a  small  port  three  leagues  from 
the  place  where  the  enemv  had  landed  :  he  imme- 
diately put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  little  troop, 
and  observing  the  most  profound  silence,  advanced 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  towards  the  enemy.  The 
prince  of  Anhalt's  forces  were  already  entrenched 
with  a  precaution  which  appeared  unnecessary. 
The  officers  commanding  under  him  had  no  idea 
of  being  attacked  the  very  first  night ;  they  ima- 
gined Charles  to  be  at  Stralsund  ;  but  the  prince 


of  Anhalt,  who  well  knew  what  the  king  of  Sweden 
was  capable  of,  had  caused  a  deep  fosse  to  be  sunk 
fenced  with  a  chevaux-de-frise,  and  taken  all  his 
measures  with  as  much  circumspection  as  if  he 
had  been  preparing  to  contend  with  a  superior 
army. 

At  two  in  the  morning  Charles  came  up  with  his 
enemies  without  making  the  least  noise.  His  sol- 
diers saying  to  each  other,  ^  Pull  up  the  chevaux- 
de-frise  !  *'  the  words  were  overheard  by  the  sen- 
tinels, the  alarm  was  instantly  given  through  the 
camp,  and  the  enemy  in  a  moment  under  arms. 
The  king  having  taken  up  the  chevaux-de-frise, 
perceived  a  deep  fosse  before  him.  ^  Ah  t "  said 
he,  <^  is  it  possible  !  I  did  not  expect  this."  How- 
ever, this  surprise  did  not  discourage  him.  He 
knew  not  the  number  of  troops  landed  ;  the  enemy 
also  on  their  side  were  ignorant  of  the  small  num- 
ber they  had  to  engage  with.  The  darkness  of  the 
night  seemed  favourable  to  Charles  ;  he  took  his 
resolution  in  a  moment,  and  jumped  into  the  ditch 
accompanied  by  the  bravest  of  his  men,  and  in- 
stantly followed  by  the  rest ;  the  chevaux-de-frise 
which  were  plucked  up,  the  levelled  earth,  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  such  trees  as  they  could 
find,  and  the  carcases  of  the  soldiers  that  were 
killed  by  random  shot,  served  for  fascines.  The 
king,  the  generals,  and  the  bravest  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  mounted  upon  one  another's  shoulders 
as  in  an  assault.  The  battle  was  now  fought  in  the 
enemy's  camp.  The  impetuosity  of  the  Swedes 
soon  threw  the  Danes  into  confusion  ;  but  the  num- 
bers were  too  unequal ;  the  Swedes  were  repulsed 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  confiict,and  obliged  to 
repass  the  fosse.  The  prince  of  Anhalt  pursued 
them  into  the  plain,  but  did  not  know  that  it  was 
Charles  XII.  who  fied  before  him.  That  unfor. 
tunate  king  rallied  his  troops  in  the  open  field,  and 
the  battle  was  renewed  with  equal  obstinacvou  both 
sides.  Grothusen,  the  king's  favourite,  and  general 
Dardoff  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  In  the  heat  of  the 
battle  Charles  passed  over  the  body  of  the  latter 
who  was  still  breathing.  During,  the  only  person 
that  accompanied  him  in  his  journey  from  Turkey 
to  Strabund,  was  killed  before  his  face. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  a  Danish  lieutenant, 
whose  name  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn,  re- 
cognised the  kiuff,  and  seizing  his  sword  with  one 
hand,  and  with  uie  other  puUing  him  violently  by 
the  hair,  said  to  him,  **  Yield,  sire,  or  I  kill  you.** 
The  king  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  which  he 
fired  with  his  left  hand  at  that  officer,  who  died  of 
the  wound  the  next  rooming.  The  name  of  king 
Charles,  which  the  Dane  had  pronounced,  imme- 
diately drew  a  crowd  of  the  enemy  together.  The 
king  was  surrounded,  and  received  a  musket  shot 
below  the  nipple  of  his  left  breast :  this  wound, 
which  he  called  a  contusion,  was  two  fineers  deep. 
He  was  now  on  foot,  and  in  danger  of  eiuer  being 
killed  or  taken  prisoner.  Count  Poniatowsky  was 
fighting  at  this  time  near  his  majesty's  person.  He 
had  saved  his  life  near  Pultowa,  and  had  now  the 
good  fortune  to  save  it  once  more  in  the  battle  of 
Rugen.  Count  Poniatowsky  set  his  majesty  on 
horsebacL 

The  Swedes  retired  to  a  part  of  the  island  called 
Alteferra,  where  there  was  a  fort  of  which  they 
still  retained  possession.  From  thence  the  king 
repassed  over  to  Stralsund,  obliged  to  abandon  his 
brave  troops  who  had  seccmded  him  in  this  enter- 
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priae  with  aa  much  bravery,  and  two  days  after 
they  were  all  made  priaoners  of  war. 

Among  the  captured  was  that  wihappy  French 
regiment,  composed  of  die  shattered  remains  of 
Hochstety  which  had  entered  into  the  service  of 
Augustus,  and  afterwards  into  that  of  the  king  of 
Sweden.  The  greatest  part  of  the  soldiers  were 
now  incorporated  into  a  new  regiment,  commanded 
by  the  prince  of  Anhalt's  son,  who  was  their  fourth 
master. 

Count  de  Villelongne  was  the  commander  of  this 
wandering  regiment  in  the  isle  of  Rugen  ;  the  same 
Vilielongue  who  had  so  generously  exposed  his  life 
at  Adriimople  in  Charles's  service.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  witli  his  troop,  and  was  afterwards  but 
poorly  recompensed  for  all  his  services,  labours, 
and  sufferiogs.  ^ 

The  king,  after  all  these  prodigies  of  valour, 
which  served  only  to  weaken  his  forces,  shut  up  in 
Stralsund  and  near  being  forced  in  it,  was  the 
same  he  had  been  at  Bender.  Nothing  was  able 
to  move  him ;  he  employed  the  day  m  makins 
«litches  and  entrenchments  behind  tne  walls,  and 
in  the  night  he  sallied  out  upon  the  enemy  ;  in  the 
mean  time  Stralsund  was  battered  in  breach  :  the 
i tombs  fell  as  thick  as  hail  upon  the  houses,  and 
half  the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes  :  the  citizens, 
however,  so  far  from  complaining,  were  filled  with 
the  highest  veneration  for  their  ro}'al  master, 
whoso  fatigues  t^^mperaiice,  and  coun^e,  asto- 
nished them.  Under  him  they  all  l)ocanic  soldiers, 
they  accompanied  him  in  all  his  sallies,  and  served 
him  in  the  place  of  a  second  garrison.  One  day, 
ji  the  king  was  dictating  some  letters  to  lus  secre- 
tary to  be  sent  to  Sweden,  a  bomb  fell  on  the  liouse, 
I)enetrati>d  the  roof,  and  burst  near  the  apartment 
where  he  w.is  ;  one  half  of  the  Hoor  was  shattered 
to  pieces  :  the  closet  where  the  king  was  employed 
being  {lartly  formed  out  of  a  thick  wall,  resisted 
the  explasion  ;  and,  by  an  astonishing  piece  of  for- 
tune, none  of  the  splinters  tliat  flew  about  in  the 
;iir  entered  at  the  clo-set  door,  which  happened  to 
be  o|>eu.  The  re[K)rt  of  th.'  bomb  and  the  noise  it 
occasioned  in  the  house,  which  seemed  n>ady  to 
tumble,  made  the  weivtar}*  drop  his  pen.  "  What 
is  the  matter  ? "  said  the  kin};,  with  a  placid  air, 
"  why  do  you  not  write  ?  "  Tlie  secrotarv  couhl 
only  say,  ♦*  Ah,  sire  !  he  Iwmb  !  "  «*  Well  !  "  re- 
pli<Hi  the  kini;,  *'  whatluis  the  bomb  to  do  with  the 
letter  1  am  dictating;  to  vou  ?     (jSo  on." 

At  this  juncture  an  ambassador  of  France  was 
shut  up  with  the  king  of  Swedon  in  Stralsund  ;  it 
was  Monsieur  Colbert,  count  de  Croissy,  a  lieute- 
nant-general in  tile  French  army,  bnjther  to  the 
mar((uis  de  Torcy,  the  celebrated  minister  of  state, 
and  a  relative  to  the  famous  C()ll)ert,  whose  name 
ou;j;ht  to  be  immort;ilize<l  in  France :  to  send  a 
man  into  the  trenches,  or  U])on  an  embassy  to 
Charles  XI  I,  was  pretty  ncjirly  the  sam<*  thing. 
The  king  would  talk  with  Croissy  for  whole  hours 
together  in  places  the  most  expose<l,  while  the 
soldiei*s  were  falling  on  every  side  of  them  by  the 
fire  of  shot  and  shells,  without  appearing  in  the 
least  sf^nsible  of  the  risk  he  ran  ;  nor  did  the  am- 
bassfulor  choos4!  to  give  his  majesty  so  much  as  a 
hmt  that  there  were  more  proper  places  to  talk  of 
business.  Before  the  siege  commencetl  this  mi- 
nister did  ever}*  thing  he  was  able  to  effect  an  accom- 
modation.between  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Prussia : 
but  the  demands  of  the  Utter  were  too  high,  and 


Charles  would  make  no  canfcuaiona  Couitde 
Croiaay  derived  no  other  Harinfartaon  firom  \m  on- 
baaay  than  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  thai  angnlar 
man'a  familiarity.  He  often  lay  by  his  majeily 
upon  the  aame  cloak,  and  had,  by  partaking  of  aU 
hia  dangers  and  fiitignes,  acquired  a  right  of  talkiog 
to  him  with  fireedSm.  Chariea  eneounged  tiria 
boldness  in  those  he  loved  ;  and  would  sometimes 
say  to  the  eount  de  Croissy,  <*  Veni  malwdw^mm 
de  rtge  ;  '*  i.  e.  **  Come,  now  let  n»  make  free 
with  the  character  of  the  king."  TUs  aeooont  I 
had  from  the  ambassador  himaelL 

Croissy  remained  in  Stralsond  till  the  13th  of 
Noverab«r,  when  having  obtained  from  the  enemy 
permission  to  go  away  with  hia  baggage,  he  took 
hia  leave  of  the  king,  whom  he  left  amidat  the  ruina 
of  tlie  place,  with  a  gairiaon  reduced  to  half  its 
original  number,  bnt  nerertheleaa  determined  to 
risk  an  assault. 

In  short,  two  days  after,  an  assanit  was  aetoallv 
made  upon  the  homwork ;  the  enemy  twioe  tocu: 
it,  and  twice  were  they  repulsed :  the  king  fought 
the  whole  time  amidst  his  grenadiers ;  but,  at  last, 
numbers  prevailed,  and  the  besiegers  remained 
masters  of  the  pbtce.  Charies  remained  in  the 
town  two  da^'s  after  this,  expecting  a  general  as- 
sault every  moment.  On  the  21  at  he  stayed  till 
midnight  upon  a  Uttle  ravelin,  that  was  entirely 
demolished  bv  the  bombs  and  eannon  :  the  next 
day  the  principal  officers  conjured  him  not  to  stay 
in  a  place  which  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  de* 
fend ;  but  his  retreat  was  now  become  as  danger- 
ous as  the  place  itself :  the  Baltic  was  eoveied 
witli  Russian  and  Danish  ships ;  and  there  were 
no  vessels  in  the  harbour  of  Stralsund  bnt  one 
snuJl  bark  with  sails  and  oars.  So  many  dangen, 
which  would  render  his  retreat  illustrious,  deter- 
niincil  Charles  to  attempt  it.  He  embarked  m  the 
night  of  the  20th  of  December,  1715,  accon- 
panied  by  ten  persona  only.  They  were  obliged 
to  break  the  ice,  the  water  being  almost  entirehr 
fnizen  over ;  a  laborious  task,  which  employed 
them  several  hours,  before  the  bark  conld  make 
way.  The  enemy's  admirals  had  positive  orden 
not  to  suffer  Charies  to  escape  from  Stralsund, 
but  to  take  him.  dead  or  ahvc.  Happily  the; 
were  to  the  leeiivard,  and  were  not  aUe  to  get  at 
him :  but  ho  ran  a  still  greater  risk  in  passbsgby 
La  Barbette,  in  the  isle  of  Rugen,  where  the 
Danes  had  erected  a  batter}'  of  twelve  eannoo, 
from  which  they  fired  upon  him.  The  seamen 
spread  all  their  sails,  and  plied  their  oars  to  gci 
clear  of  the  enemy  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  a  cas* 
non-l>all  killed  two  men  by  the  king*s  side,  and 
another  shattered  tlie  ma.st  of  the  bark.  In  the 
midst  of  these  dangers  the  king  escaped  unhurt, 
and,  at  last,  came  up  with  two  of  his  own  ships, 
that  w(>n*  cruising  in  the  Baltic.  The  next  daj 
Stralsun<l  surrendered,  and  the  garrison  were 
made  prisoners  of  war.  Charies  landed  at  Isted, 
in  Scania,  from  which  place  he  repaired  to  Carle- 
scroon  ;  ui  a  condition  very  different  from  what 
he  was  in.  when,  about  fifteen  vean  before,  he  set 
sail  from  tliat  harbour,  in  a  ship  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  guns,  to  give  laws  to  the  North. 

Being  so  near  his  capital,  it  was  expected  that 
after  such  al>sence  be  would  visit  that  place ;  fast 
his  design  was  never  to  renter  it  again  till  he  had 
obtained  some  si^al  victory;  bendeSyhe  eoold 
not  bear  tlie  thoughts  qt  again  seeing  a  people 
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bj  whom  ke  mm  MoTed^  and  whom,  neTertiielees, 
b*  «M  obt^(ed  to  oppireflB,  in  order  to  enable  bim 
to  ddfoiid  himself  against  bis  enemies.  He  only 
wished  to  see  bis  sister  ;  with  whom  he  appointed 
an  interview  on  the  banks  of  the  ]ake  Weter,  in 
Ostrofi^oihiay  whither  he  rode  post,  attended  only 
by  a  smgle  domestic,  and  returned  after  having 
speaxt  a  day  with  her. 

From  Osrleeeroon,  where  he  sojourned  during 
the  winter,  be  issued  out  orders  tor  raising  men 
tkroutbeat  his  whole  kingdom,  he  imagined  that 
his  subjeets  were  bom  only  to  follow  him  to  the 
field  of  battle,  and  had  accustomed  them  to  think 
ao  too.  Young  lads  were  enlisted  at  the  age  of 
fifteen ;  and,  in  several  villages,  there  was  none 
left  but  old  men,  women,  and  children;  and,  in 
many  places^  women  only  were  seen  managing  the 
ploogh. 

It  was  still  more  di£Scuit  to  procure  a  fleet. 
To  supply  the  want  of  this,  eommissions  were 
granted  to  the  owners  of  privateers;  who,  upon 
obtaining  certain  privileges,  unreasonable  in 
themselves  and  destruetive  to  the  countr}',  equip- 
ped a  few  ships :  these  efforts  were  the  last  re- 
aourceo  d  Sweden.  To  defray  tlio  expenses  of 
tliese  preparations,  he  was  obliged  to  take  the 
substance  of  the  people.  Every  kind  of  extor- 
tion was  invented,  under  the  name  of  taxes  and 
duties.  Every  house  was  subjected  to  a  strict 
saareh,  and  one  half  of  the  provisions  found  in 
them,  was  carried  to  tlie  king's  magazines:  all 
the  iron  in  the  kingdom  was  bought  up  for  his 
me,  which  government  paid  for  in  paper,  and 
sold  out  again  for  ready  money.  A  tax  was  laid 
on  every  one  who  wore  any  mixture  of  silk  in 
their  clothes,  or  wore  ei^er  perukes  or  gilt 
swords.  A  very  heavy  tax  was  also  imposed  on 
ehimneys.  The  people,  oppruascd  with  such  a 
load  of  taxes,  would  have  revolted  under  any 
other  king;  but  the  poorest  peasant  in  Sweden 
knew  that  his  master  led  a  life  still  more  hard 
and  frugal  than  himself;  so  that  every  one  sub- 
mitted without  murmuring,  to  tliose  hardships 
whieh  the  king  was  the  first  to  suffer. 

The  public  danger  only  served  to  make  tliem 
forget  their  private  misfortunes.  They  expected 
eveiy  moment,  to  see  their  country  invaded  by 
the  Knssians,  the  Danes,  the  Prussians,  the  Sax- 
ons, and  even  by  the  English;  and  this  appre- 
hension had  taken  root  so  deeply,  and  was  so 
powerfal,  that  those  who  had  money  or  valuable 
ellbets  buried  them  in  the  earth. 

Indeed,  an  English  fleet  had  already  appeared 
in  the  Baltic,  though  its  particular  destination 
was  a  secret ;  and  the  Czar  had  given  his  word 
to  the  king  of  Denmark,  that  the  Russians  should 
join  the  I^es ,  in  the  spring  of  1716,  in  order  to 
make  a  descent  upon  Sweden. 

However  all  Europe,  attentive  to  the  fortunes 
of  Charles  the  XII th,  was  astonished,  wheu,  in- 
stead of  defending  his  own  country,  which  was 
dneatened  by  so  many  princes,  he  jiassed  in  tlio 
month  of  March  1716,  over  into  Norway,  with 
twenty  thousand  men, 

8inee  Hannibal,  no  general  had  been  known 
wh0f  from  inability  to  defend  himself  at  home, 
ImmI  dared  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the 
dominions  of  his  enemies.  The  prince  of  Hesse, 
his  brother-in-law,  accompanied  liim  in  tliis  expe- 
ditioB. 


There  is  no  approach  from  Sweden  to  Norway, 
but  through  the  most  dangerous  defiles ;  and  wheu 
these  are  passed,  there  are  so  many  lakes  of  water 
formed  by  the  sea  amongst  the  rocks,  that  there  is 
necessity  for  making  bridges  every  day.  A  small 
number  of  Danes  might  have  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  whole  SwedSiah  army;  but  this  sodden 
invasion  they  had  not  foreseen.  Europe  was  still 
more  astonished  to  see  that  the  czar  remained 
tranquil  in  tlie  midst  of  all  these  mighty  events, 
and  tnat  he  did  not  make  a  descent  upon  Sweden, 
as  had  formerly  been  stipulated  between  him  and 
his  allies.  The  cause  of  this  inaction  originated 
in  one  of  the  greatest,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
difficult  schemes  that  ever  was  formed  by  human 
imagination 

The  baron  Henry  de  Gortz,  a  native  of  Fran- 
conia,  and  a  baron  in  eapite  of  the  Empire,  liaving 
rendered  several  important  offices  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  during  that  monarch's  stay  at  Bender, 
was  now  become  his  favourite  and  first  minister. 
Never  was  there  a  man  so  bold  and  pliant ;  so  full 
of  expedients  amidst  misfortunes ;  so  unbounded 
in  his  designs,  or  so  active  in  the  prosecution  ot 
them ;  he  was  intimidated  by  no  project ;  he  scru- 
pled no  means ;  he  lavished  gifts,  promises,  oaths, 
truth,  and  falsehooil. 

From  Sweden  he  went  to  France,  England,  and 
Holland,  to  try  those  secret  springs  which  he 
afterwards  intended  to  put  in  motion.  He  was 
capable  of  disturbing  all  Europe ;  and  in  fact,suc}i 
was  the  plan  he  had  conceived.  What  his  master 
was  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  was  in  the  cabinet ; 
and  he  of  course  had  acquired  an  ascendancy  over 
Charles,  which  no  minister  had  possessed  before 
him. 

That  king,  who,  when  only  twenty  years  of 
age,  had  prescribed  orders  to  count  riper,  now 
received  instructions  from  baron  dc  Gortz;  so 
much  the  more  submissive  to  the  direction  of  that 
minister,  as  his  misfortunes  obliged  him  to  listen 
to  the  advice  of  others,  and  as  Gortz  never  gave 
him  any  but  such  as  was  confonuable  to  his  ooumge. 
He  remarked  that  of  all  the  princes  united  against 
Sweden,  George  elector  of  Hanover  and  king  of 
England  was  Uie  one  against  whom  Charles  was 
most  highly  incensed,  because  ho  was  the  only  prince 
whom  he  had  never  offouded;  and  because  George 
had  entered  into  tlie  quarrel  under  the  pretext  of 
accommodating  it,  but,  in  reality,  to  keep  Bremen 
and  Verden ;  to  which  he  seemed  to  have  no  other 
right  than  that  of  having  bought  them  for  a  trifle 
from  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  whom,  after  all,  Uiey 
did  not  belong. 

This  minister,  Gortz,  also  suspected  that  the 
czar  was  secretly  dissatisfied  with  his  allies,  who 
had  all  conspired  to  hinder  him  from  acquiring  an 
establishment  in  Germany,  where  tliat  monarch, 
already  become  too  formidable,  wished  only  to 
obtain  a  feotiug.  Wismar,  the  only  town  which 
still  belonged  to  the  Swedes  on  the  frontiers  of 
Germany,  on  the  I4th  of  Fcbruaiy  1716,  surren- 
dered to  the  Danes  and  Prussians,  who  would  not 
even  suffer  the  Russiau  troops,  that  were  then  in 
Mecklenburgh,  to  be  present  at  the  siege.    Similar 

C'ousies,  reiterated  for  two  years  successively, 
alienated  the  czar's  mind  fi-om  the  common 
cause,  and  pei-haps  prevented  the  min  of  Sweden. 
There  are  many  instances  of  several  states  in 
alliance  being  conquered  by  a  single  power,  but 
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rccly  any  of  a  great  empire  being  totally  tab- 
id by  wreral  allies  ;  for  if  their  united  forces 
ppened,  for  a  time>  to  hnmble  it,  their  dirisions 
jn  gave  it  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  its  former 
andeur. 

It  had  been  in  the  power  of  the  czar,  ever  since 

le  year  1714,  to  make  a  descent  upon  Sweden  : 

ut  whether  it  was  that  he  could  not  perfectly 

igree  with  the  kings  of  Poland,  England,  Den> 

nark,  and   Prussia,  allies  justly  jealous  of  his 

growing  power,  or  whether  he  did  not  think  his 

troops  as  yet  sufficiently  inured  to  war,  to  attack, 

in  tneir  own  territories,  a  people  whose  very 

peasants  had  conquered  the  flower  of  the  Danish 

forces,  the  execution  of  thi^  enterprise  was  still 

deferred. 

But  what  retarded  the  ])rogress  of  his  designs 
was  the  want  of  money.  The  czar  was  one  of  the 
moat  powerful  monarchs  in  the  universe,  but  was 
far  from  being  one  of  the  richest ;  his  revenues,  at 
that  time,  did  not  exceed  twenty-four  millions  of 
livres.  He  had,  indeed,  discovexvd  some  mines  of 
gold,  Hilvor,  copp(*r,  and  iron  ;  but  the  profits 
arising  from  them  were  still  uncertain,  and  the 
woriiing  of  them  was  very  expensive.  He  had, 
likewise,  established  an  extensive  commerce :  its 
boginnin;;s,  however,  brought  him  nothing  but 
hopes.  The  provinces  which  he  had  lately  con- 
quered, increased  his  revenues  without  augment- 
uifi  his  power  and  glory.  It  required  a  long  time 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  Livonia ;  a  country  extremely 
fertile,  but  desoIate<l  by  fire,  sword,  disease,  and 
a  vmr  of  HftitMi  years'  continuance  ;  destitute  of 
inhabitants,  and  as  yet  chargeable  to  the  con- 
queror. Tlie  large  fleets  he  maintained,  and  the 
new  enterprises  which  he  was  daily  undertaking, 
contributed  also  to  exhaust  his  finances.  He  had 
even  been  rcduceil  to  the  miserable  resource  of 
raising  the  value  of  money  ;  a  remedy  that  can 
never  cure  the  evils  of  a  state,  and  is  particularly 
prejudicial  to  a  country  which  receives  more  com- 
modities from  strangers  than  it  can  supply  them 
with  in  return. 

This  was  a  part  of  the  foundation  upon  which 
Gortz  had  built  his  scheme  of  a  revolution.  He 
ventured  to  propose  to  the  king  of  Sweden  to 
purchase  peace  from  the  Russian  emperor  at  any 
price  whatsoever ;  representing  to  him  that  the 
czar  was  irritated  against  the  kings  of  Poland 
and  England  ;  and  giving  him  to  understand,  that, 
were  the  forces  of  Peter  Alexiowitz  and  Charles 
XII.  united,  they  would  strike  all  Europe  with 
terror. 

There  was  no  other  way  to  accomplish  this 
peace  with  the  czar,  than  that  of  ceding  a  great 
part  of  the  provinces  which  lav  to  the  east  and 
north  of  the  Baltic  ;  but  then,  he  represented  to 
tho  king,  that  by  ceding  these  provinces,  of  which 
the  czar  was  already  in  possession,  and  which  it  < 
was  not  in  his  power  to  retake,  he  might,  at  the 
same  time,  have  the  glory  of  replacing  Stanialaas 
on  the  throne  of  Pohmd ;  the  son  of  James  II.  on 
that  of  England ;  and  of  re-establishing  the  duke  of 
Holstein  in  his  dominions. 
^  Charles,  elated  with  these  lofty  ideas,  took  no 
time  to  consider  of  this  scheme,  but  immediately 
gavo  his  minister  a  carte  blanche.  Gortz  set  out 
from  Sweden,  provided  with  a  power  which  au- 
thorized him  to  do  every  thing  without  restriction, 
and  eonatttuted  him  plenipotentiary  to  any  prince 


with  whom  he  might  judge  it  nsrw—ry  to  nego- 
tiate. The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  aoand  &« 
court  of  Moscow,  by  meant  of  a  Ociuttim  o, 
named  Ertkine,  first  physieian  to  the  CBur ;  a  man 
entirely  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  pretender, 
as  was  indeed  almost  every  Sootsnan  vmoae  tab- 
sistence  did  not  immediately  depend  upon  the  &• 
vours  of  the  court  of  London. 

The  phvsieian,  in  his  representationa  to  prince 
Menzikoif,  enlarged  upon  the  importattoe  and 
glory  of  such  a  project,  with  all  the  Tivaeity  of  a 
man  who  was  himself  interested  in  the  cutte. 
Prince  Menzikoif  relished  the  overtures,  and  the 
czar  approved  them.  Instead,  therefore,  of  makinc 
a  descent  on  Sweden,  as  he  had  agreed  on  with 
his  allies,  he  wintered  liis  troops  in  Medden- 
burgh,  and  went  thither  himself,  under  pretenco 
of  settling  some  disputes  which  had  commenced 
between  Uie  duke  of  Mecklenburgh  and  the  no- 
bility of  that  country  ;  but,  in  reality,  to  pursne 
his  favonritf  design  of  obtaining  a  principality  in 
Germany,  and  confident  of  persuading  the  duke  of 
Mecklenburgh  to  sell  him  his  sovereignty. 

The  allies  were  much  irritated  at  tliis  proceed- 
in^ ;  they  did  not  wish  to  have  so  formidable  a 
neighbour,  who.  having  once  acquired  poeteaaiona 
in  Germany,  might  one  day  cause  himself  to  be 
elected  emperor,  and  opprett  its  soTereignt.  In 
proportion  with  their  cliagrin  the  grand  project 
was  advancing  with  success.  He  n^otiated,  not- 
withstanding, with  every  one  of  the  confederate 
princes,  for  the  better  carrying  on  hit  secret  in- 
trigues ;  and  the  czar  continued  amusing  them 
all  with  various  hopes.  In  the  mean  time  Charles 
was  in  Norway,  with  his  brother-in-law  the  prince 
of  Hesse,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men : 
this  province  was  defended  only  by  eleven  thou- 
sand men  divided  in  several  corps,  whom  the 
king  and  the  prince  of  Hesse  put  to  the  sword. 

Cluirlee  advanced  as  far  as  Christiana,  the  ca- 
pital of  this  kingdom  ;  and,  in  this  comer  of  the 
fflobe,  fortune  again  began  to  smile  on  him  ;  but 
he  never  took  sufficient  precautions  to  provida 
for  the  subsistence  of  his  troops.  A  Danisk 
fleet  and  army  were  approaching  to  the  defence 
of  Norway ;  and  Charles,  being  in  want  of  pro* 
visions,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Sweden,  thoe 
to  wait  the  issue  of  his  minister's  mighty  projects. 

The  object  which  baron  Gortz  had  engaged  in, 
required  mviolable  secrecy,  and  immense  prepaia- 
tions,  at  the  same  time  two  things  almost  incom- 
patible. Gortz,  eveo  caused,  at  the  same  timsy 
assistance  to  be  sought  for  in  these  as  of  Asia ; 
which,  however  odious  it  seemed,  was  not  on  thst 
account  less  useful  towards  the  descent  in  Scotland; 
and  which,  at  any  rate,  would  have  brought  money, 
men,  and  vesseb  into  Sweden. 

An  association  had  a  long  time  subsisted  amonf 
pirates  of  every  nation,  and  particularly  thooe  ot 
England ;  they  had  long  infested  the  aeat  of 
Europe  and  America :  but  having  been  punned 
in  every  part  without  the  leaat  quarter,  had  latefr 
retired  to  the  coasts  of  Madagascar,  a  large  itlaM 
in  the  cast  of  Africa.  These  men,  were  all  of 
them  desperadoes,  and  meet  of  them  oelebnted 
for  actions  which  wanted  nothing  bat  jnttioolo 
render  them  truly  heroic.  They  had,  for 
time,  been  in  want  of  a  prince  who  would 
them  under  his  protection  ;  but  the  laws  of  na 
tions  shut  all  the  ports  in  Uie  world  againat  then 
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Ab  soon  as-they  w6re  informed  that  Charles  waa 
reliimed  to  Sweden,  they  hegan  to  cherish  hopes, 
thai  that  prince,  passionately  fond  of  war,  forced 
to  eaxry  it  on^  and  in  want  of  both  ships  and  men, 
weald  grant  them  favourable  terms  ;  thev  aecor- 
diaglY  senta  deputy  to  Europe,  on  board  of  a  Dutch 
Tsase^  to  make  a  proposal  to  baron  de  Gortz,  to 
admit  them  intio  the  port  of  Gottenburgh,  whither 
thej  offered  to  repair  immediately  with  sixty  ships 
laden  with  riches. 

The  baron  soon  prevailed  upon  the  king  to 
agree  to  this  proposition  ;  and  the  year  following 
two  Swedish  gentlemen,  one  named  Cromstrom, 
aad  the  other  Mendal,  were  sent  to  finish  the 
negotiktion  with  the  corsairs  of  Madagascar. 
Bat  a  more  honourable  and  a  more  powerful 
tapport  was  soon  after  found  in  cardinal  Albe- 
rom,  a  man  of  an  extraordinary  genius,  who 
governed  Spain  long  enough  for  his  own  glory, 
Dai  too  short  a  time  for  the  grandeur  of  that 
kingdom.  ^ 

He  warmly  espoused  the  project  of  placing  the 
son  of  James  II;  on  the  throne  of  England.  How- 
ever, as  he  was  just  entered  into  the  ministry, 
and  had  the  affairs*  of  Spain  to  settle,  before  he 
ooald  think  of  throwing  other  kingdoms  into  con- 
fusion, it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  be  able, 
for  many  years,  to  set  his  hand  to  this  great 
work ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  in  less  than  two  years 
lie  change  the  face  of  a&irs  in  Spain ;  he  re- 
atoxed  me  credit  of  that  kingdom  in  Europe  ; 
engaged,  as  is  generally  imagined,  the  Turks  to 
aitecni  the  emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  attempted, 
at  the  same  time,  to  take  away  the  regency  of 
France  from  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  from  king  George.  So  dangerous 
ia  even  one  man,  when  he  is*  absolute,  in  a  power- 
fill  state,  and  possessed  of  courage  and  greatness 
of  niind. 

Gortz  having  thus  extended  the  first  sparks 
of  that  flame  which  he  meant  to  kindle,  throngh 
Moacovy  and  Spain,  went  secretly  to  France,  and 
thence  to  Holland,  where  he  negotiated  with  many 
of  the  pretender's^adhercnts. 

He  informed  himself  more  particularly  of  the 
force,  number,  and  disposition  of  the  malcon- 
tents in  England,  and  also  of  the  money  they 
coald  furnish,  and  the  troops  they  could  raise. 
The  malcontents  asked  only  the  assistance  of  ten 
thousand  men,  and  represented  the  revolution  as 
faiCallible  with  the  assistance  of  these  troops. 

Count  de  Gillcmbcmrg,  the  Swedish  ambassador 
in  England,  having  received  his  instructions  from 
baron  Gortz,  had  several  conferences  at  London 
with  the  principal  malcontents ;  he  encouraged 
them,  and  promised  them  every  thing  they  could 
wish  for  :  the  pretender*s  party  went  so  far  as 
to  furnish  several  considerable  sums  of  money, 
which  Gortz  received  in  Holland.  He  negoti- 
ated also,  relative  to  the  purchase  of  some  snips, 
and  purchased  six  in  Brittany  with  all  kinds  of 


He  then  despatched  several  officers,  privately, 
into  France,  and  among  others  the  chevalier  de 
Folard,  who  having  made  thirty  campaigns  in 
the  French  armies  without  any  considerable  addi- 
tion to  his  fortune,  had  lately  offered  his  services 
to  the  king  of  Sweden,  not  so  much  for  any  inte- 
rested views,  as  from  a  desire  to  serve  under  a 
king  who  had  so  astonishing  a  reputation.    The 


chevalier  de  Folard  hoped  also  to  prevail  on  that 

grince  to  adopt  his  new  ideas  on  the  art  of  war, 
e  having  studied  that  art  all  his  life  as  a  philoso- 
pher; and  he  has  mnce  given  the  world  his  disco- 
veries in  his  commentary  on  Polvbius.  His  ideas 
were  approved  of  by  Charles,  who  had  made  war 
himself  in  a  manner  entirely  new,  and  was  never 
guided  by  custom  in  any  thing :  he  destined  the 
chevalier  de  Folard,  for  one  of  the  instruments  he 
was  to  make  use  of  in  his  projected  descent  upon 
Scotland.  That  gentleman  executed  the  secret 
orders  of  baron  de  Uortz  in  France.  A  great  num- 
ber of  French,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  Irish 
officers  engaged  in  this  conspiracy  of  a  new  kind, 
which  was  brooding  at  the  same  time  in  England,. 
France,  and  Muscovy,  and  the  branches  of  which 
were  secretly  extended  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
the  other. 

Still  these  preparations  were  trifles  compared 
with  the  future  intentions  of  Gortz  ;  but  it  was  a 
great  thing  to  have  begun.  The  most  important 
point,  and  without  which  nothing  could  succeed, 
was  to  coinplete  the  peace  between  the  czar  and 
Charles.  There  remained  many  difficulties  to  be 
removed.  Baron  Osterman,  minister  of  state  in 
Muscovy,  refused  at  first  to  come  into  Gortz's 
measures  ;  he  being  as  circumspect  as  the  minis- 
ter of  Chai'les  was  enterprising.  The  one  slow 
and  regular  in  his  politics,  was  for  suffering  every 
thing  to  ripen  ;  while  the  other,  of  an  impatient 
turn  of  mind,  was  for  reaping  the  harvest  as  soon 
as  the  seed  was  sown.  Oi3terman  was  afraid  that 
the  emperor,  his  master,  dazzled  with  the  splen- 
dom*  of  this  enterprise,  would  grant  the  Swedes 
too  many  advanti^es  in  the  peace ;  he  therefore 
delayed  the  conclusion  of  it,  by  his  obstacles  and 
procrastinations. 

Happily  for  baron  de  GU>rtz,  the  czar  himself 
arrived  in  Holland  at  the  beginning  of  the  ^ear 
1717.  His  design  was  to  go  from  thence  into 
France  :  he  had  not  yet  seen  that  celebrated  na- 
tion,  which,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  has 
been  censured,  envied,  and  imitated  by  all  its 
neighbours  :  there,  he  wished  to  gratify  his  insati- 
able curiosity  of  seeing  and  learning  every  thing, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  exercise  his  politics. 

Gortz  had  two  interviews  with  the  emperor  at 
Hague  ;  in  which  he  made  greater  progress  than 
he  could  have  done  in  six  months  with  the  pleni- 
potentiaries. Every  thing  wore  a  favourable 
aspect ;  his  mighty  projects  seemed  covered  by 
an  impenetrable  sea'ecy  ;  and,  he  flattered  hiin- 
self,  that  Europe  would  only  know  them  by  their 
being  carried  into  execution.  In  the  mean  time 
he  t^ed  of  nothing  but  of  peace  at  the  Ha|[ue, 
and  openly  declared,  that  he  would  always  consider 
the  king  of  England  as  the  pacificator  of  the 
North  ;  and  he  even  pressed,  in  appearance,  the 
holding  of  a  congress  at  Brunswick,  wherein  the 
interests  of  Sweden  and  its  enemies  might  be 
amicably  decided. 

The  first  who  discovered  these  intrigues  was 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,  who  had 
spies  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Men  of  this  de- 
scription, whose  profession  it  is  to  sell  tiie  secrets 
of  their  friends,  who  subsist  by  informations,  and 
frequently  even  by  calumnies,  were  so  much  in- 
creased m  France  under  his  government,  that 
one  half  of  the  nation  were  become  spies  on  the 
oUier.      The  duke  of  Orleans,    connected  with 
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the  king  of  England  by  personal  engagements, 
discovered  to  him  the  plot  that  was  in  agitation 
against  him. 

Tho  Dutch  also  at  the  same  time  took  am- 
brage  at  the  behaviour  of  Gortz,  and  commu- 
nicaled  their  suspicions  to  tho  English  minister. 
Gortz  and  Gillembourg  were  prosecuting  their 
schemes  with  great  vigour,  when  they  were  both 
arrested,  the  one  at  Deventer  in  Guelderland,  and 
the  other  in  London. 

Gillembourg,  the  Swedish  ambassador,  had  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  nations,  by  conspiring  against 
the  prince  to  whom  he  was  delegated,  and,  of, 
course,  no  scruple  was  made  in  retaliating  upon 
him  and  arresting  his  person.  But  all  tho  world 
was  astonished  to  see  the  States  General,  through 
an  unheard-of  complaisance  towards  the  king  of 
England,  imprison  baron  do  Gortz.  They  even 
appointed  the  count  de  Weldcren  to  examine 
hiro.  This  formality  was  only  an  aggravation  of 
their  insult,  which  being  rendered  useless,  ter- 
minated in  their  own  confusion.  Gortz  asked  the 
count  de  Welderen  if  he  knew  him  1  *<  Yes,  Sir,'* 
replied  the  Dutchman.  ^  Well,  then,"  repUed  de 
Gortz,  **  if  you  do  know  me,  you  know  also  that 
I  answer  to  nothing  but  what  I  please."  The 
examination  was  scarcely  pushed  any  farther. 
All  the  ambassadors,  but  particularly  the  marquis 
de  Monteleon,  tho  Spanish  ambassador,  protested 
against  the  outrage  offered  to  tho  persons  of 
Gortz  and  Gillembourg.  The  Dutch  were  left 
without  excuse.  They  had  not  only  violated  a 
most  sacred  law  by  seizing  the  prime  minister 
of  the  kins  of  Sweden,  who  had  formed  no  plots 
against  them,  but  they  acted  directly  against 
the  principles  of  that  liberty  which  had  drawn 
so  many  foreigners  into  their  country,  and  which 
had  been  the  foundation  of  all  their  greatness. 

The  king  of  England,  on  the  contrary,  had 
committed  no  breach  of  justice  in  imprisoning  his 
enemy.  He  published,  in  his  own  vindication,  the 
letters  of  baron  de  (iortz  and  count  Gillembourg, 
which  were  found  among  the  papers  of  the  latter! 
The  king  of  Sweden  was  in  Scania  at  the  time  when 
he  received  these  printed  letters,  together  with 
the  news  of  his  two  ministers  being  imprisonc<l. 
He  asked,  with  a  smile,  "if  they  had  pnnted  hiH 
letters  also  ?  '*  He  immediately  gave  orders  for 
arresting  the  English  resident  at  Stockholm,  with 
all  his  family  and  domestics.  Ho  forbade  the  Dutch 
resident  the  court,  and  took  care  to  havo  him 
strictly  watched.  In  the  interval,  he  neither 
avowed  nor  disavowed  the  proceedings  of  Gortz ; 
being  too  proud  to  deny  a  scheme  which  he  had  once 
approved,  and  too  wise  to  acknowledge  a  plot  which 
had  been  stifled  almost  in  its  birth  ;  ho  therefore 
maintained  a  disdainful  silenco  towards  England 
and  Holland. 

The  czar  took  a  different  courso.  As  he  was 
not  named,  but  only  obscurely  alluded  to,  in  the 
papers  of  Gortz  and  Gillembourg,  he  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  the  king  of  England,  full  of  compliments 
on  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  and  assurance 
of  a  sincere  friendHliip.  King  George  received  his 
protestations  without  believing  them,  and  pretend- 
ed to  be  deceived  by  them.  A  conspiracy,  formed 
by  private  men,  is  annihilated  the  moment  it  is 
discovered;  but  a  conspiracy  formed  by  kings, 
only  gains  strength  by  its  being  known.  The  czar 
arrived  at  Paris  in  the  month  of  May,  1717.     Ho 


did  not  wholly  employ  himself  in  Tiewing  the 
beauties  of  art  and  nature,  in  Tisiting  the  aoMla* 
mies,  the  public  libraries,  the  cabinets  of  the  en* 
rious,  and  the  royal  palaces ;  he  proposed  a  tnsty 
to  the* duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  Fzanee,  ths 
acceptation  of  which  would  nave  eompktsd  ths 
Russian  grandeur.  His  design  was  to  unite  hbi- 
self  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  would  yield  to 
him  several  Urge  provinces ;  to  exclude  the  Dsmb 
from  the  command  of  the  Baltic  ;  to  weaken  the 
English  by  a  civil  war,  and  to  dnnw  all  the  tnde 
of  the  North  to  Russia.  He  had  eren  sons 
thoughts  of  setting  up  Stanialans  afresh  agsiost 
Augustus,  so  that,  the  fire  being  kindled  on  eveiy 
side,  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  either  te 
quench  or  blow  it  up,  as  might  best  suit  his  inter- 
ests.  With  this  view,  he  proposed  to  the  Rqpeot 
of  France,  to  act  as  a  mediator  between  SwMen 
and  Muscovy,  and  to  make  a  league,  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  those  two  erowns  and  that  of 
Spain.  This  treaty,  which  appeared  so  natural 
and  so  aflvantaseous  to  the  several  nations  eoo- 
cemed,  and  which  placed  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  in  their  hands,  was  not  aeeepted  by 
the  duke  of  Orleans.  He,  at  that  very  time,  en- 
tered into  engagements  of  a  nature  directly  oppo- 
site ;  he  made  a  league  with  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  w^ith  George  king  of  Fng^iyl 
Reasons  of  state  had  now  so  altered  the  views  of 
all  the  princes  of  Europe,  that  the  czar  was  read/ 
to  declare  against  his  old  allv  Augustus,  and  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Charles  his  mortal  enennr ; 
while  France,  to  oblige  the  Germans  and  the  Es- 
glibh,  was  upon  the  point  of  making  war  upon  tlw 
grandson  of  Louis  XIY^  after  havmg  so  kmg  m- 
ported  him  against  these  very  enemies,  at  tlo 
expence  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure.  All  Uut 
the  czar  obtained,  by  indirect  measures,  was  to 
prevail  upon  the  regent  to  interpose  his  good 
offices  to  procure  the  enlargement  of  Gortz  av' 
Gillembourg.  He  returned  to  his  own  domininm 
about  the  end  of  June,  after  having  shown  tht 
French  the  uncommon  sight  of  an  emperor  trave- 
ling for  instruction  ;  but  the  generality  of  tbt 
people  only  remarked  his  rude  unpolished  mannen^ 
the  result  of  his  bad  education  ;  while  the  legiih- 
tor,  the  hero,  and  the  creator  of  a  new  nation, 
entirely  escaped  their  observation. 

What  the  czar  sought  for  in  the  duke  of  Orkanii 
he  soon  found  in  cardinal  Alberoni,  who  was  soir 
become  omni{)otent  in  Spain.  Alberoni  wished  kx 
nothing  so  much  as  the  restoration  of  the  pretoo- 
der ;  not  only  as  minuter  of  Spain,  a  country  whidi 
had  been  so  illtreated  by  the  English,  but  as  a 
personal  enemy  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  vii 
combined  with  England  against  Soain  ;  and,  Isitlj, 
as  a  priest  of  that  church,  for  the  sake  of  which 
the  pretender's  father  had  so  imprudently  loit 
his  crown. 

Tho  duke  of  Ormond,  as  much  belored  in  Eng- 
land as  the  duke  Marlborough  was  admired,  hw 
left  his  country  at  the  accession  of  king  GeoiV) 
and  had,  at  that  time,  retired  to  Madrid.  He 
went  from  thence,  invested  with  full  poweftbj 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  pretender,  together 
with  one  Jcminghajii,  another  native  of  England, 
a  man  of  insinuating  address  and  an  enterpriziiig 
spirit,  to  meet  the  czar  in  his  way  to  Mittao,  in 
Courland.  He  demanded  the  princess  Anna  Pe- 
trowna,  the  czar's  daughter,  in  marriage  for  the 
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•on  of  James  II.,*  hoping  that  this  alliance 
would  more  strongly  attach  the  czar  to  the  inter- 
of  that  unhappy  prince.  But  this  proposal, 
of  forwarding,  had  nearly  retarded,  for  a 
the  progress  of  the  negociations.  Baron  de 
CkNTtz,  among  his  other  projects,  had  long  intended 
tUi  prinoeas  for  the  duke  of  Holstein,  to  whom 
indeed  she  was  soon  after  married.  As  soon 
■■  he  was  informed  of  the  duke  of  Ormond's 
ffoposal  he  became  jealous  of  its  success,  and 
«Bsd  STerv  art  to  set  it  aside.  He,  as  well  as 
ssut  Gillanboarg,  was  set  at  liberty  in  the 
Month  of  August ;  the  king  of  Sweden  not  even 
daigning  to  nudce  the  least  excuse  to  the  king  of 
SMUnd,  nor  to  shew  the  slightest  disapprobation 
if  WB  minister's  conduct.  The  English  resident, 
and  his  fiunily,  were  at  the  same  tune  released  at 
8loekholm,  where  they  had  been  treated  with 
Meh  more  severity  than  Gillembourg  had  been 
ia  London. 

Gh>rtz  having  obtained  his  freedom  was  still  an 

•nemv  at  burge,  having  the    spirit  of   revenge 

ioined  to  the  powerful  motives  by  which  he  had 

wmea  formerly  actuated.     He  went  post  to  the 

QWy  and,  by  his  artful  insinuations,  obtained  a 

■  iiMfiii  ascendancy  over  that  prince  than  ever. 

fia  positively  assured  him,  that,\J  less  than  three 

xnonths,  he  would,  in  conjunction  with  a  single 

ylsnipotentiary  from  Russia,  remove  every  ob« 

Inele  that  reterded  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with 

Sweden  ;  and,  taking  a  map  in  his  hand,  which 

Wd  been  drawn  by  the  czar  himself,  he  drew  a 

Vae  from  Wiboorg  all  the  way  to  the  Frozen  Sea, 

^rnnning  along  the  lake  Ladoga,  and  undertook 

^  persuade  his  master  to  give  up  all  the  country 

Mng  to  the  eastward  of  that  line,  as  well  as  Oare- 

mk,  Ingria,  and  Livonia  :  then  he  threw  out  pro- 

yoiitions  for  a  marriage    between  his   czarish 

majes^s  daughter  and  the  duke  of  Holstein; 

lattering  the  czar  that  the  duke  might  be  pre« 

vailed  upon  to  vield  up  his  dominions  for  an 

•fnivalent,  by  which  means  he  would  become  a 

■Mmber  of  the  empire  ;  giving  him,  at  the  same 

tfane,   a  distant   view  of  the   imperial    crown, 

whether  it  were  to  be  worn  by  himself  or  by  one 

of  his  descendants.    He  thus  flattered  the  ambi- 

Ikms  views  of  the  Russian  monarch,  and  pre- 

waited  the  pretender  frt>m  marrying  the  Russian 

Mmeeos,  while  he  opened  to  him  the  road  into 

£ngland,  and  accomplished  all  his  own  projects 

•loooe. 

The  ezar  appointed  the  Isle  of  Aland  for  the 
•ottferences  between  Osterman,  his  minister  of 
tliitoy  and  baron  de  Gknrtz.  The  duke  of  Or- 
■Mnd  was  desired  to  return  to  Spain,  that  the 
ear  might  not  give  too  great  cause  of  offence  to 
the  English,  to  whom  he  had  no  intention  of 
riving  umbrage,  till  he  should  be  readvto  make 
tt»  projected  invasion :  Jemingham,  the  duke's 
ooBfidant,  who  was  properly  uistructed,  was  al- 
lowed to  stay  at  Petersburgh  ;  where  he  lived  in 
Mieh  privacy  that  he  never  went  abroad  but  in 

*  cardinal  Alboroni  ocmflrma  the  truth  of  all  these  par- 
tionlars,  in  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  author.  M.  Norberg, 
wlM»e  Ignoranoe  of  the  affkirs  of  Europe  csn  only  be  equalled 
bgr  the  poverty  of  his  genius,  asserts  that  the  duke  of  Or- 
■Mmd  did  not  quit  England  upon  the  accession  of  George 
I.,  hot  Immediately  after  the  death  of  queen  Anne ;  as  if 
Oeorfe  L  had  not  been  the  immediate  successor  of  that 
queen. 


the  night-time,  nor  ever  conversed  witli  any  ^f 
the  czar's  ministers,  except  in  the  disguise  of 
a  peasant  or  Tartar. 

No  sooner  had  the  duke  of  Ormond  departed, 
than  the  czar  availed  himself  of  that  circumstance, 
as  a  compliment  paid  to  Hie  king  of  Elngland,  in 
(Usmissing  the  greatest  man  in  the  pretender's  fac- 
tion ;  and  baron  de  Gortz,  high  in  hope,  returned 
to  Sweden. 

He  found  his  master  at  the  head  of  thirty-five 
thousand  rc«;ular  troops,  and  all  the  coasts  lined 
with  the  muitia.  The  king  wanted  nothing  but 
money  ;  credit,  as  well  at  home  as  abroad,  beins 
entirely  exhausted.  France,  which  had  fumishea 
him  with  some  supplies  during  the  last  years  of 
Louis  XIV.,  refused  to  contribute  any  more  under 
the  regency  of  the  duke  Orleans,  who  was 
governed  by  quite  contrary  maxims.  Spain  pro- 
missed  him  some  remittances,  but  was  not  as  yet 
able  to  furnish  much.  De  Gortz  at  this  time  put 
a  scheme  into  execution  in  its  full  extent,  which 
he  formerly  tried  before  he  went  to  France  and 
Holland  :  this  was,  to  give  to  copp<!r  the  value  of 
silver ;  so  that  a  piece  of  copper,  the  intrinsic 
value  of  which  was  only  a  halfpenny,  should, 
when  stamped  with  the  king's  impression,  pass 
for  forty  pence  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
governors  of  besieged  towns  frequently  pay  the 
soldiers  and  citizens  in  leather  money,  in  hopes  of 
being  one  day  able  to  reimburse  Uiem  in  real 
coin.  This  fictitious  kind  of  money,  invented  by 
necessity,  and  to  which  nothing  can  give  a  lasting 
credit  but  the  good  faith  of  a  government,  resem- 
bles bills  of  exchange,  the  imaginary  value  of 
which  may  easily  exited  the  real  funds  of  a  state. 

These  resources  are  of  great  utility  in  a  free 
country :  they  have  sometimes  saved  a  republic, 
but  they  are  almost  sure  to  ruin  a  mdharch  v ;  for 
the  people,  soon  tiring  of  confidence,  the  mmister 
is  reduced  to  break  his  fiuth  :  this  imaginary  coin 
is  multiplied  to  excess,  and  individuals  bury  the 
specie  thepr  possess ;  and  the  whole  machine  is 
destroyed  m  that  confusion,  which  is  often  accom. 
panied  by  the  greatest  disasters.  This  was  what 
happened  to  the  kingdom  of  Sweden. 

Baron  de  Gortz  at  first  issued  his  new  coin  witli 
discretion :  but,  by  the  rapidity  of  that  movement, 
which  he  could  no  longer  govern,  he  was  soou 
hurried  beyond  the  limits  which  he  had  originally 
prescribed.  All  kinds  of  merchandize  and  pro- 
visions having  risen  to  an  immoderate  price,  he 
was  obliged  to  augment  the  quantity  of  the  copper 
coin.  But  the  more  it  was  increased  the  less  was 
its  value.  Sweden,  inundated  with  this  false 
money,  set  up  a  general  crv  against  Gortz. 
The  people,  who  had  always  beheld  their  sovereign 
with  veneration,  could  not  find  in  their  hearts  to 
hate  him,  and  therefore  made  the  weight  of  their 
resentment  fall  on  a  minister,  who,  as  he  was  a 
foreigner  and  chief  director  of  the  finances,  was 
doubly  certain  of  the  public  hatred. 

A  tax,  which  he  wanted  to  lay  on  the  clergy,  ren- 
dered him  completely  execrable  to  the  whole  na- 
tion: the  priests,  who  too  oft^i  join  their  own  cause 
to  that  of  Heaven,  publicly  pronounced  him  an 
atheist,  because  he  demanded  their  money.  Some 
of  the  new  coin  being  stamped  with  the  images 
of  the  heathen  gods,  they  took  this  occasion  to 
call  those  pieces  Let  dietuf  du  baron  de  Coriz  ; 
the  gods  of  baron  de  Gortz. 
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To  this  public  haired  were  iuined  the  prejudicefl 
of  the  miniBters  ;  who  were  the  more  ifnpbu;able, 
ms  they  were  at  that  time  without  power  to  affect 
him.  Tiie  king*8  sister,  and  the  prince  her  huF- 
band,  dreaded  him  as  a  man  attached  by  his  birth 
to  the  duke  of  Holstein,  and  who  might  one  day 
be  able  to  place  the  crown  of  Sweden  on  his  own 
head.  He  had  gained  no  one's  affection  in  the 
kingdom  but  Charles's  ;  yet  this  general  aversion 
of  the  people  serred  only  to  confirm  the  friend- 
ship  of^  the  king«  whose  opinions  were  always 
strengthened  by  contradictions.  The  confidence 
now  placed  in  the  baron  bordered  on  submission  ; 
he  gare  him  an  absolute  power  in  the  interior 
government  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  without  the 
least  reserve,  committed  everything  to  his  ma- 
nagement which  related  to  the  negotiations  with 
the  czar ;  recommending  to  him^  above  all  things, 
to  hasten  the  conferences  that  were  to  be  held  in 
the  Isle  of  Aland. 

Gortz  had  no  sooner  finbhed  the  arrangement 
of  the  fin&nces  at  Stockholm,  which  required  his 
presence,  than  he  set  out  to  conclude  the  grand 
scheme  he  had  projected  with  the  Russian  mi- 
nister. 

The  following  are  the  preliminary  conditions 
of  that  alliance,  intended  to  have  changed  the 
whole  face  of  affairs  in  Europe  ;  they  were  found 
among  6ortz*8  papers,  after  his  death. 

The  czar  was  to  keep  the  whole  of  Livonia,  and 

gftrt  of  Ingria  and  Carelia,  and  restore  the  rest  to 
weden  :  he  was  to  join  Charles  XU.,in  order 
to  re-establish  Stanislaus  on  the  throne  of  Poland, 
and  to  engage  to  enter  that  coantry  with  eighty 
tiiousand  Russians  and  to  dethrone  Augustus,  the 
very  king  in  whose  defence  he  liad  waged  a  war 
of  ten  years*  continuance.  He  was  also  to  furnish 
the  king  of  Sweden  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
ships  to  transport  ten  thousand  Swedes  to  Eng- 
land, and  thirty  thousand  to  (Germany.  The 
united  forces  of  Peter  and  Charles  were  to  attack 
the  king  of  EIngland  in  his  states  of  Hanover,  and 
particularly  in  Bremen  and  Verden  :  the  same 
troops  were  to  have  restored  tlie  duke  of  Hol- 
Btoin,  and  to  compel  the  king  of  Prussia  to  ac- 
cept a  treaty,  by  which  he  would  have  been  de- 
priTed  of  a  part  of  those  territories  which  he  had 
formerly  talcn. 

From  this  time  Charles  assumed  as  much  hau. 
tear  as  if  his  victorious  troops,  reinforced  by  those 
of  the  czar,  had  already  executed  every  thing 
they  intended.  He  made  a  haughty  demand  of 
tiie  emperor  of  Germany  to  conclude  the  treaty  of 
Altranstad.  The  court  of  Vienna  scarcely  deigned 
to  give  an  answer  to  the  proposal  of  a  prince  irom 
whom,  she  thought,  she  had  nothing  to  fear. 

The  king  of  Poland,  far  from  possessing  that 
kind  of  confidence,  saw  the  clouds  gathering  on 
every  side.  The  Polish  nobility  had  fonned  a  con- 
federacy against  him  ;  and,  since  his  restoration, 
he  had  continually  been  engaged  either  in  wars 
or  treaties  with  hts  subjects.  The  czar,  a  danger- 
ous mediator,  had  an  hundred  galleys  near  I^nt- 
zic,  and  forty  thouMind  men  on  the  frontiers  of 
Poland.  All  the  north  was  filled  with  jealousy 
and  apprehension.  Fleming,  the  most  suspicious 
of  mankind,  and  himself  tho  most  to  be  distrusted 
by  the  neighbouring  powei-s,  was  the  first  who 
suspected  the  designs  of  the  czar  and  the  king 
of  Sweden  in  favour  of  StanislauB.     Ho  was  there- 


fore resolved  to  have  him  seized  in  the  duchy 
of  Deux-Ponts,  as  James  Sobiesky  had  formerly 
been  in  Silesia.     A  Frenchnuui,  one  of  those  resi' 
lens   and   enterprizing  spirits   who  wander  into 
foreign  parts  to  try  their  fortunes,  had   lately 
brought  a  small  number  of  his  countrymen,  bold 
and  daring  like  himself,  into  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Poland.     He  communicated  a  proiect  to 
Fleming,  by  which  he  engaged,  with  thirty  French 
officers,  to  seize  Stanislaus  in  his  own  palace,  and 
carry  him  a  prisoner  to  Dresden.     The  project 
was  approved.     Such  enterprizes  were  then  very 
common.     Some  of  those  fellows,  called  bravoe» 
in  Italy,  had  performed  similar  acts  in  the  Milan- 
ese, during  the  last  war  between  France  and  Ger* 
many.     After  that  time  several  French  refugees 
in  Holland  had  ventured  to  penetrate  aa  far  urn 
Versailles,  witha  view  of  carrying  off  the  Danphin  ; 
and  had  actually  seized  the  person  of  the  first 
equerry,  almost  under  the  windows  of  the  castle 
where  Louis  XIV.  resided. 

Saissan  prepared  his  men  and  relays  of  poet- 
horses  in  order  to  seize  and  carry  off  Stanislaus. 
The  enterprize  was  discovered  the  night  before  in 
intended  execution.     Several  of  them  made  their  | 
escape,  and  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners.     Thej  | 
had  no  right  to  expect  to  be  treated  as  prisonen 
of  war,  but  rather  as  banditti.      Stanislaus  how- 
ever, instead  of  punishing  them,  contented  him- 
self with  reproaching  them  with  their  baseness, 
and  even  that  he  did  in  terms  replete  with  ho. 
manity ;  he  even  gave  them  money  to  coodoet 
them  back  to  PoUnd* ;  and  this  generous  oondnct 
plainly  shewed  that  his  rival,  Augastus,  had  but 
too  much  reason  to  fear  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Charles  departed  a  aeoond 
time  for  the  conquest  of  Norway,  in  the  month  of 
October,  1718.  He  had  concerted  his  measures 
so  well,  that  he  hoped  in  six  months'  time  to  make 
himself  master  of  that  kingdom.  He  rather 
chose  to  go  and  conquer  rocks  amidst  ice  and 
Hiow,  in  tho  depth  of  winter,  which  kills  the 
the  animals  even  in  Sweden,  where  the  air  is  less 
cold,  than  to  conquer  his  beautiful  provinces  in 
Germany  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  These 
he  expected  he  should  soon  be  able  to  recover,  in 
consequence  of  his  alliance  with  the  csar  ;  and 
his  vanity,  besides,  was  more  flattered  with  the 
idea  of  snatdiing  a  kingdom  from  his  victorioas 
enemy. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tistendall,  near  the 
channel  of  Denmark,  and  between  the  towns  of 
Balus  and  Anslo,  stands  Frederickshal,  a  plaee 
of  great  strength  and  importance,  and  eonsidefed 
as  the  key  of  the  kingdom.  Charies  formed  the 
siege  of  this  place  in  the  month  of  December. 
The  soldiers,  benumbed  wiih  cold,  could  scarcely 
turn  up  the  earth,  which  was  so  much  hardened 
by  the  frost  that  it  was  almost  as  difficult  to  break 
it  as  if  they  had  been  opening  trenches  in  a  roek ; 
yet  the  Swedes  were  not  disoooraged  while  they 
saw  their  king  at  their  head,  who  partook  of  all 
their  fatigues.  Charles  had  never  undergone  ao 
many  hardships  before.  His  constitution,  hard- 
ened by  eighteen  years  of  severe  labours,  was 
fortified  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  slept  in  the 

*  Here  M.  Norberg  accuwii  the  author  of  disretpeet  to 
CTDwned  he«dii ;  mm  if  this  fiUthful  sooonat  oontafauMl  fn  it 
anything  injurioiu,  or  aa  if  we  were  obliged  to  relate  sngbt 
hilt  truth  of  departed  kinga 
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Held   in  Norway  in   the    midst  of  winter 
r  on  a  truss  of  straw  or  a  plank,  covered 
nrith  a  cloak,  without  the  least  prejudice  to 
Balth. 
reral  of  the  soldiers  dropped  down  dead  at 

posts,  and  the  rest  were  almost  frozen  to 

;  yet,  as  they  saw  their  king  suffering  like 
wives,  they  did  not  dare  to  make  the  least 
laint  Having  heard,  some  time  before  this 
lition,  of  a  woman  in  Scania,  Joan  Dotter, 
bad  lived  for  several  months  without  taking 
Dther  nourishment  than  water,  he,  who  had 
id  all  his  tife  to  support  the  most  extreme 
rs  that  human  nature  could  bear,  resolved  to 
ow  long  he  could  fast  without  being  exhaust- 

He  pabsed  five  whole  days  without  either 
I  or  drinking,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
,  rode  two  leagues,  and  then  alighted  at  the 
of  the  prince  of  Hesse,  his  brother-in-law, 
9  he  ate  heartily,  without  feeling  the  least 
▼enience  from  an  abstinence  of  five  days,  or 

the  plentiful  meal  which  immediately  suc- 
d* 

tth  this  body  of  iron,  governed  by  a  soul  so 
priring  and  inflexible  in  every  situation  he 
«dnced  to,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  formidable 
his  neighbours. 

the  llth  of  December,  being  St  Andrew's 
be  went,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  to  visit  the 
hes  ;  and  not  finding  the  parallel  so  far  ad- 
)d  as  he  expected,  appeared  very  much  dis- 
sd.  M.  Megret,  a  French  engineer  who 
loted  the  siege,  assured  him  that  the  place 

be  taken  in  eight  days.  '*  We  shall  see," 
the  king,  and  proceeded  with  the  engineer 
nrey  the  works.  He  stop]>ed  at  a  place  where 
ndi  of  the  trenches  formed  an  angle  with 
larallel ;  and,  kneeling  on  the  inner  talus, 
esting  his  elbow  on  the  parapet,  continued 
lai  posture  for  some  time,  to  observe  the 
who  were  carrying  on  the  trenches  by  star- 

e  most  trivial  circumstances  become  import- 
'hen  they  relate  to  the  death  of  such  a  man 
larles  XII.  I  must  therefore  say,  that  the 
»  of  the  conversation  reported  by  so  many 
IB  to  have  passed  between  the  king  and 
et  the  engineer  is  absolutely  false.  This  is 
I  know  to  be  the  real  truth  of  the  affair: — 
nost  half  of  the  king's  body  was  exposed  to 
beiy  of  cannon,  pointed  directly  against  the 
where  he  was  ;  there  was  no  one  near  his  per- 
t  this  time  but  two  Frenchmen  ;  one  was  M. 
sr,  his  aide-de-camp,  a  man  of  courage  and 
lOt,  who  had  entered  into  his  service  in  Tur- 
nd  was  particularly  attached  to  the  prince  of 
i ;  and  the  other  was  Megret  the  engineer, 
aonon  fired  upon  them,  but  the  king,  being 
9Mt  covered  by  the  parapet,  was  the  most 
led.  At  some  distance  behind  them  was  count 
tn^  who  commanded  in  the  trenches.  Count 
t,aeaptain  of  the  guards,  and  an  aide-de-camp 
d  Kolbert,  were  receiving  orders  from  him. 
n  and  Megret  saw  the  king  the  moment  he 
rhieh  he  did,  upon  the  parapet,  with  a  deep 
They  immediately  ran  to  him  :  he  was 
iy  dead.     A  ball  of  half  a  pound  weight  had 

orlwrf  pretends  that  Charles  tried  this  strange  absti- 
at  a  remedy  against  a  pain  in  the  breast.  Confessor 
rg  is  surely  a  bad  physician. 


struck  him  on  the  right  temple,  and  made  a  hole 
sufiicient  to  receive  three  fingers  at  once :  his  head 
was  reclined  on  the  parapet,  his  left  eye  beaten  in, 
and  the  right  one  entirely  out  of  its  socket.  The 
instant  of  his  wound  had  been  that  of  his  death : 
but  he  had  the  courage,  while  expiring  in  so 
sudden  a  manner,  to  place,  by  a  natural  movement, 
his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  he  re- 
mained in  that  attitude.  At  the  sight  of  thift  spec- 
tacle, Megret,  a  man  of  a  peculiar  and  callous 
disposition,  exclaimed,  '*  There  !  the  play  is  over, 
let  us  be  gone.''  Siquier  ran  immediately  to 
inform  count  Swerin.  They  all  agreed  to  conceal 
his  death  from  the  soldiers,  till  they  could  acquaint 
the  prince  of  Hesse  with  it.  They  wrapped  up  the 
body  in  a  my  cloak.  Siquier  put  lus  hat  and 
wig  on  the  king's  head ;  and,  in  this  condition,  they 
carried  Charles,  under  the  name  of  captain  Carl»- 
berg,  through  the  midst  of  his  troops,  who  saw  their 
dead  king  pass  them,  without  any  idea  of  the  real 
fact. 

The  prince  instantly  gave  orders  that  no  one 
should  leave  the  camp,  and  that  all  the  passes  to 
Sweden  should  be  stnctly  guarded,  that  he  might 
have  time  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for 
placing  the  crown  on  his  wife's  head,  and  ex- 
cluding the  duke  of  Holstein,  who  might  prefer 
his  claim. 

Thus  fell  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  at  the 
age  of  thirty- six  years  and  a  half,  after  having 
experienced  the  greatest  share  of  prosperity,  and 
the  most  cruel  pangs  of  adversity,  without  being 
enervated  by  the  one,  or  shaken,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, by  the  other.  Almost  all  his  actions,  even 
those  of  his  private  life,  bordered  on  the  marvel- 
lous. He  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  all  mankind, 
and  hitherto  the  only  one  among  kings,  who  has 
lived  without  a  single  frailty.  He  carried  all  the 
virtues  of  heroes  to  an  excess,  where  they  are  aa 
dangerous  as  their  opposite  vices.  His  resolution, 
hardencsd  into  obstinacy,  occasioned  his  misfortunes 
in  the  Ukraine,  and  detained  him  five  years  in 
Turkey ;  his  liberality,  degenerating  into  pro- 
fusion, ruined  Sweden ;  his  courage,  approximating 
even  to  rashness,  was  the  cause  of  his  deadi ;  his 
justice  has  sometimes  extended  to  cruelty ;  and, 
during  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  the  means  he 
employed  to  support  his  authority  differed*  little 
from  tyranny.  His  great  qualities,any  one  of  which 
would  have  been  sufiicient  to  have  immortalised 
another  prince,  proved  the  misfortune  of  his  coun- 
try. He  never  was  the  aggressor  ;  yet,  in  taking 
vengeanoe,  he  was  more  implacable  than  prudent. 
He  was  the  first  man  who  ever  aspired  to  the  title 
of  conqueror,  without  the  least  desire  of  enlarging 
his  own  dominions;  and  whose  only  object  in 
subduing  kingdoms  was,  to  enjoy  the  pleasnre 
of  giving  them  away.  His  passion  for  glorv,  for 
war,  and  revenge,  prevented  him  from  bemg  a 
good  politician  ;  a  quality  without  which  the  world 
had  never  before  known  any  one  as  a  conqueror. 
Before  a  battle,  and  after  a  victory,  he  was  modest 
and  humble ;  and,  after  a  defeat,  firm  and  un- 
daunted ;  inflexible  towards  others,  as  well  as 
towards  himself,  estimating  at  nothing  the  fatigues 
and  lives  of  his  subjects  any  more  than  his  own ; 
rather  an  extraordinary  than  a  great  roan,  and 
more  worthy  to  be  admired  than  imitated.  His 
.  life  ought  to  teach  to  kings,  how  much  a  pacific  and 
happy  government  is  pr«'erable  to  so  much  glory. 
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Charles  XII.  was  of  a  tall  stature,  with  a  noble 
air ;  he  had  a  fine  forehead,  large  blue  eyes,  full 
of  sweetness,  and^  handsome  nose  ;  but  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  was  disagreeable,  and  too  often 
disfigured  by  a  frequent  laugh,  at  which  time  he 
Bcaixje  opened  his  lips  ;  and  he  had  scarcely  any 
beard  or  hair.  He  spoice  very  little,  and  fre- 
quently answered  people  with  that  laugh  only, 
which  was  habitual  to  him.  With  the  inflexible 
obstinacy  of  his  temper,  he  always  retained  that 
timidity  which  goes  by  the  name  of  false  modesty. 
I^e  would  have  been  embarrassed  in  a  conversa- 
tion, because,  having  devoted  his  time  entirely  to 
war  and  action,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  society. 
Till  he  took  up  his  residence  among  the  Turks, 
which  fumislied  him  with  a  good  deal  of  leisure, 
he  had  read  nothing  but  Ceesar's  Commentaries, 
and  the  history  of  Alexander ;  yet  he  had  written 
some  reflections  on  the  art  of  war,  and  particu- 
larly on  his  own  campaigns  from  1700  to  1709. 
This  he  owned  to  the  chevalier  de  Folard,  bat 
said  that  the  manuscript  had  been  lost  in  the  un- 
fortunate battle  of  Pultow&.  Some  people  de- 
scribe  Charles  as  a  good  mathematician:  he  pos- 
sessed, no  doubt,  a  great  degree  of  penetration, 
but  the  arguments  they  make  use  of  to  prove  his 
knowledge  in  mathematics  are  by  no  means  de- 
cisive :  he  wanted  to  alter  the  method  of  counting 
by  tens,  and  proposed  to  substitute  in  its  place 
the  number  61,  because  that  number  contains 
both  a  cube  and  a  square,  and,  being  divided  by  two, 
is  reducible  to  a  unit.  This  only  proves  that  he 
delighted  in  everything  diflicult  and  extraordinary. 

With  regard  to  his  religion,  though  the  senti- 
ments of  a  prince  ought  to  have  no  influence  on 
other  men,  and  though  the  opinion  of  a  monarch 
so  illiterate  as  Charles  can  be  of  little  consequence 
in  these  matters,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  mankind,  who  are  anxious  to 
know  whatever  relates  to  this  prince,  ii<  this,  as 
well  as  in  any  otlier  particular.  I  am  informed 
by  the  gentleman  who  furnished  me  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  materials  which  compose  this 
history,  that  Charles  was  a  serious  Lutheran  till 
the  year  1707.  He  then  happened  to  see  at  Leip- 
sic  the  famous  philosopher,  M.  Leibnitz,  who 
thought  and  spoke  freely,  and  had  already  in- 
stilled his  sentiments  into  more  princes  than  one. 
I  cannot  believ^  as  it  is  reported,  that  Charles 
conceived  an  indifference  for  Lutheranism  from 
the  conversation  of  this  philosopher,  who  never 
liad  the  honour  to  talk  with  him  above  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ;  but  M.  Fabricius,  who  lived  with 
him  in  great  familiarity  for  seven  years  succes- 
sively, told  me,  that  Charles  having  seen,  during 
his  residence  among  the  Turks,  such  an  infinite 
variety  of  religions,  it  increased  his  indifference 
to  all.  La  Mottraye,  in  his  voyages,  confirms 
this  idea.  The  same,  too,  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Count  de  Croissy,  who  several  times  told  me  that 
of  all  hb  old  principles,  Charles  retained  none 
but  that  of  absolute  predestination  ;  a  doctrine 
that  favoured  his  courage  and  justified  his  teme- 
rity. The  czar  held  the  same  opinion  as  Charles 
with  regard  to  fate  and  religion,  but  talked  of 
these  subjects  more  frequently,  as,  indeed,  he 
did  of  ever}thing  eke  with  his  favourites,  with 
much  familiarity  i  for  he  had  the  advantage  over 


Charles,  both  in  the  study  of  philosophy^  and  the 
gift  of  eloquence. 

Here '  I  cannot  help  noticing  a  calumny  that 
is  too  often  raised  at  the  death  of  princes  by  the 
malicious,  and  too  readily  believed  by  the  credul- 
ous, that  their  deatl|  is  always  owing  to  poison  or 
assassination.  A  report  liad  been  disseminated 
tlirough  Grennany,  that  M.  Siquier  himself  killed 
the  king  of  Sweden.  That  brave  officer  was 
long  grieved  at  this  injurious  aspeision  ;  and  one 
day,  talking  to  me  on  the  subject  used  the  follow- 
ing expression  :  **  I  might  have  killed  the  king 
of  Sweden,  but  such  was  my  respect  for  that  hero, 
that  had  I  even  conceived  such  an  idea,  I  ooukL 
not  have  had  the  courage  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion." 

I  knew  vei^  well  that  Siquier,  himself,  gav» 
occasion  for  tnis  heavy  accusation,  which,  evea 
to  this  day,  is  believed  by  a  part  of  Sweden  :  he 
told  me  tliat  while  he  had  a  violent  fever  at  Stock- 
holm, he  cried  out  that  he  had  killed  the  king 
of  Sweden,  and  that,  m  the  height  of  his  frenzy, 
he  even  opened  the  window,  and  publicly  begged 
pardon  for   the  regicide.      When    he   waa  ae* 
quainted,  in  the  course  of  iia  recovery,  'with  what 
he  said  in  his  illness,  he  was  ready  to  die  with 
grief.    This  anecdote  1  did  not  chooae  to  reveil 
during  his  life-time.    I  saw  him  a  little  time  bef(#e 
his  death,  and  I  think  I  can  safely  affirm  that,  so 
far  from  killing  Charles  XII    lie  would  hftve  nf* 
fered  a  thousand  deaths  could  he  have  sasred  hia^ 
life.     Had  he  been  guilty  of  such  a  crime,  it  muit 
have  been  to  have  served  some  prince,  who,  liD 
doubt,  would  have  liberally  rewarded  him  ;  but  he 
died  in  France,  extremely  poor,  and  even  stood  in 
need  of  assists  nee  from  myself.     If  these  reaaons 
are  not  sufficient,  let  it  be  considered,  that  the 
ball  by  which  Charles  fell  could  not  enter  into  a 
pistol,  and  that  Siquier  could  not  have  executed 
this  detestable  crime  by  any  other  means  than  a 
pistol  concealed  under  his  clothes. 

The  siege  of  Frederickshall  was  raised  ;  soon 
after  the  king's  death  everjiJiing  waa  changed  in 
the  government  of  Sweden.  The  Swedes,  more 
oppressed  than  flattered  by  the  glory  of  their 
prince,  lost  no  time  in  concluding  a  peace  with 
their  enemies,  and  suppreteing  tliat  absolule 
power  which  Baron  de  Gr6rtz  had  made  them 
feel  to  the  greatest  extremity.  The  states,  volun- 
tarily, elected  the  sister  of  Charles  XII.  their 
queen,  and  obliged  her,  by  a  solemn  act,  to  re- 
nounce all  hereditarv  right  to  the  crown,  in  order 
that  she  ^ould  only  hold  it  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
nation.  She  promised  with  'reiterated  oaths  that 
she  would  never  attempt  to  restore  arbitrary  au- 
thority ;  and,  at  last,  sacrificing  the  love  of  royalty 
to  conjugal  affection,  yielded  the  crown  to  her 
husband,  and  engaged  the  states  to  elect  that 
prince  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Sweden 
upon  the  same  conditions  as  herself. 

The  apprehension  of  Baron  de  Gortz  followed 
the  death  of  Charles  almost  instantaneously  :  he 
was  condemned  by  the  senate  of  Stockholm  to 
lose  his  head,  and  to  suffer  the  execution  of  this 
sentence  at  the  foot  of  the  public  gallows.  This 
was  probablv  an  example  of  rev«Dige  rather  than 
justice,  and  m  which  the  memor}'  of  a  king  whom 
Sweden  still  admires  wasVnrueUy  insolted. 
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Ortgmal  Betiication. 


TO 


THE  MOST  NOBLE  HENRY  ARTHUR  HERBERT, 

UAfLL  or  town,  yiaoouiiT  Lin>u>w,  u>rd  RBRBsmT  or  cHsmBtmr,  BAmoif  powis  and  LUDLovr,  and 

TRBAbUKKR  Or  HIS  MAJSaTY'ft  HOUHBHOLO. 


Mt  Lord, 

Permit  me  to  offer  to  your  Lordship,  in  this  more  durable  miumer,  the  rery  valuable  present 
I  received  from  your  hands. 

To  your  Lordship  your  great  ancestor  owes  his  revival ;  and  suffer  me,  my  Lord,  to  tell  the  world 
what  does  you  so  much  honour,  you  have  given  him  and  me  leave  to  speak  tnith  ;  an  indulgence  which, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  few  descendants  of  heroes  have  minds  noble  enough  to  allow.  - 

Hitherto,  Lord  Herbert  has  been  little  known  but  as  an  author.  I  much  mistake  if  hereafWr  he  is 
not  considered  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  which  this  country  has  produced.  Men  of 
the  proudest  blood  shall  not  blush  to  distinguish  themselves  in  letters  as  well  as  arms,  when  they  learn 
what  excellence  Lord  Herbert  attained  in  both.  Your  Lordship's  lineage  at  least  will  have  a  pattern 
before  their  eyes  to  excite  their  emulation ;  and  while  they  admire  the  piety  with  which  you  have  done 
justice  to  your  common  ancestor,  they  cannot  be  forgetful  of  the  obligation  they  will  have  to  your 
Lordship's  memory  for  transmitting  to  them  this  record  of  his  glory. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient, 
«^'  And  most  obliged  servant, 

HORACE  WALPOLE. 
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The  first  edition  of  this  spirited  and  yaluable 
piece  of  biography  was  printed  for  private  use 
only,  at  Strawberry>hill,  in  the  year  1764.  In 
1770,  a  second  edition,  for  the  use  of  the  public  in 
general,  was  printed  for  Dodsley,  in  quarto,  and  a 
dedication  and  advertisement  prefixed  by  Lord 
Orford.  In  the  latter,  the  circumstances  are 
detailed  under  which  the  manuscript,  which  b  in 
Lord  Herbert's  own  hand-writing,  was  recovered 
and  seat  to  the  press,  after  the  world  had  nearly 
been  deprived  of  its  contents  by  unwarrantable 
neglect.  Both  tiie  work  and  the  gallant  author 
are  admirably  characterised  by  Lord  Orford  ; 
who,  however,  unfortunately  neglected  to  gratify 
the  natural  curiosity  of  the  reader,  to  leam  the 
subsequent  fate  of  the  hero  of  such  an  interesting 
memoir.  The  want  was  in  some  measure  supplied 
by  the  same  noble  lord,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Royal 
and  Noble  Adthors  ;  and  considerable  additions 
were  made  to  his  account  in  lit  Park's  valuable 
republication  of  that  work.  The  present  prelimi- 
nary  pages  are  destined  to  unite  tlieir  observations 
with  those  scattered  in  some  other  authors,  and  to 
give  a  catalogue  and  some  notices  of  his  writings. 

Lord  Herbert  has  not  in  general  specified  the 
dates  of  the  principal  occurrences  of  his  life ; 
which  renders  some  attention  to  that  subject 
necessary  in  tliis  place.  We  are  informed  that  he 
was  bom  at  Eyton  in  Shropshire,  **  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  one  of  the  dock  in  the 
morning,"  but  neither  the  day  nor  vear  are 
mentioned.  The  latter  was  undoubtedly  1581, 
for  in  1600,  when  he  first  came  to  London,  he 
was  18  or  19  years  of  age ;  and  Wood  acquaints 
us  that  he  was  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
University  College,  Oxford,  in  1595,  at  the  age  of 
14.  It  appears  that  he  had  been  sent  to  the 
Unive^ty  at  the  age  of  twelve.  On  the  28th  of 
February  1598,  he  was  married,  in  the  house  of 
Eton,  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Herbert  of 
St  Gillian's.  He  continued,  notwithstanding,  at 
Oxford,  and  there,  says  Wood,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  admirable  learning  of  which  he  was 
afterwards  a  complete  master.  He  seems  to  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  science  of  medicine, 
and  boasts  of  several  cures  performed  by  the 
virtue  of  his  private  receipts.  When  he  came  to 
the  metropolis  in  1600,  he  was  received  with  much 
distinction  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  at  the  acces- 
sion of  James,  in  the  vear  1 603,  was  one  of  the 
new-created  knights  of  the  Bath.  Some  years 
vubsequent  to  tms,  he  went  over  to  France,  and 
vtaid  tnere  a  considerable  time,  perfecting  himself 

*  Tbis  Memoir  it  sttributwl  to  Sir  Walter  Boott  and  ia 
oontaiiMd  in  an  edition  of  Lord  Herbert'a  Life,  published 
at  Edtnbarfli,  In  1800. 


in  those  accomplishments  whid.  were  at  that 
period  considered  requisite  to  form  the  chamcter 
of  a  knight  and  a  gentleman.  On  his  return,  he 
did  not  remain  long  inactive,  but  went  to  Flanders 
in  1610,  where  he  served  with  great  idaL  He 
again  returned  to  England,  and  underwent  much 
persecution  from  Sir  John  Ayres,  who  suspected 
him  to  have  been  engaged  in  a  criininal  intercourse 
with  his  lady.  Having  finally  settled  these  dis- 
putes, he,  for  the  second  time,  joined  the  army  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  whose  favour  no  one 
seems  to  have  stood  higher.  He  then  pursued  his 
journey  through  Germany,  Venice,  and  Florence, 
to  Rome,  where  he  unnec^sarily  exposed  himself 
to  the  dangers  of  the  Inquisition.  From  Rome 
he  returned  through  Savoy,  Lyons,  and  Stxas- 
burg,  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  from  thence  to 
^ngUnd  ;  constantly  engaged  in  romantic  adven- 
tures, in  which  he  dis^yef*  a  truly  duvalroua 
spirit,  at  the  verv  period  when  Oervantes  made  his 
successful  attacks  upon  the  sjrstem  of  knighi- 
errantry. 

Shortly  after  his  return  he  was  appointed 
ambasndor  to  tiie  French  court,  and  set  off  for 
Paris  on  tiie  day  of  Qneen  Anne's  bnrial,  wfaieh 
happened  in  March  1619.  He  remained  in  Franee 
till  the  year  1621,  in  July,  when  he  was  reoaUed, 
in  consequence  of  his  quarrel  with  the  great  con- 
stable  Luisnes,*  in  which  he  acquitted  himaeir  wMi 
great  honour,  ^  without  conmutting  his  idignity  of 
ambassador."  t  He  purposed  to  publish  an  aoeovnt 
of  his  negotiations,  ana  of  the  events  which  oc- 
curred during  his  embassy  ;  this  honour  he  never 
accomplished,  and  the  loss  to  posterity  cannot  be 
8u£Sciently  rc^tted.  The  duke  of  Luisnes  dying 
shortly  after,  he  was  commanded  to  resume  his 
situation  at  Paris,  where,  in  1624,  he  published 
his  first  work,  De  VeritaU,  Ae,  The  account  he 
gives  of  the  mystical  manner  in  which  he  obtained 
divine  permission  to  print  this  book,  is  most 
angular,  considering  the  religious  tenets  of  his 
lordship.  Dr.  Leland  makes  the  followinff  observa- 
tions on  that  part  of  the  narrative  :  ^  I  have  no 
doubt  of  his  lordship's  sincerity  in  this  account 
The  serious  air  with  which  he  relates  it,  and  the 
solemn  protestation  he  makes,  as  in  the  presence 
of  the  eternal  God,  will  not  sufier  us  to  question 
the  truth  of  what  he  relates;  mt.  that  he  both 
made  that  address  to  God  which  he  mentions,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  this,  he  was  persuaded  that 
he  heard  the  noise  he  takes  notice  of,  and  which 
he  took  to  come  from  heaven,  and  r^g:arded  as  a 

*  An  account  of  thia  diapnte,  very  aimHar  to  that  of 
Lord  Harbwt  bimaelf .  ia  giren  In  Uoyd'a  Stale  Worthka 
p.1018,  el««9.  Ed.  1670. 

t  Lord  Orford'aCataloswi    Ed.  Park,  vol.  lU.  p^  3. 
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mark  of  God's  approbatioii  of  the  request  he  had 
made  ;  and  aeoordiiiffly,  this  great  man  was  de- 
termined bv  it  to  paUish  his  book.  He  seems  to 
have  ooosidered  it  as  a  kind  of  imprimatmr  given 
to  it  from  heaven^and  as  signifying  the  mvine 
approbation  of  the  book  itself  and  of  what  was 
contained  in  it*' — Lbland^s  View  of  the  DeieUeal 
Writen,  i.  27. 

Lord  Herbert  did  not  proceed  further  in  tiie 
memoirs  of  his  own  life ;  and  the  occurrences 
durinff  the  remainder  of  it,  with  which  we  are 
aeqoamtedy  are  not  numerous.  In  the  vear  1625 
he  was  made  a  baron  of  Ireland,  bv  the  title  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Castle-Island,  and,  m  1681,  cre- 
ated a  peer  of  EngUmd,  by  that  of  Lord  Herbert 
of  Chennry  in  Shropshire. 

When  the  diffierenoes  between  King  Charles  and 
his  parliament  broke  out,  Lord  Herbert  joined  his 
interest  to  that  of  the  latter.  He  seems  previoosl v 
to  have  made  a  speech  in  behalf  of  the  kmff,  wMch 
gave  great  offence  to  the  House ;  but  £e  year 
after,  be  changed  his  politics  and  supported  tlie 
parliament,  for  which  diange  he  beeune  a  great 
sufferer  from  the  vengeance  of  Uie  royaliirts^ — 
PaH.  HieL  vol  xi.  pp.  8, 87.  He  attended  the  army 
of  the  parliament  to  Scothmd  in  1689,  and  ob- 
tained mdemnifieation  for  Us  castle  of  Montgo- 
mery, which  had  been  demolished  by  their  order. 

In  the  year  1648,  his  lordship  died  at  his'house 
in  Queen  Street,  London,  and  was  buried  at  St 
Oiles^  in  the  Fields,  with  this  inscription  over  his 
grave  :  ^JTiie  wkwmaiiwr  cormu  Bdvardi  Herbert 
equUie  Balnei,  hanmit  de  Cheiimry  et  Oattle-IsUmd^ 
avetorie  libri^  em  Hiulut  eai,  *  De  Feritau:  Red- 
der tit  \erbm  ;  oteerimo  dit  AugmeH  anno  Domini 
1648.*'  He  had,  says  Uoyd*  designed  a  fair 
monument  of  his  own  invention  to  be  set  up  for 
him  in  the  church  of  Montgomery,  according  to 
the  modd  following :  *<  Upon  the  ground  a  mh- 
pace  of  fourteen  foot  square,  on  the  middest  of 
which  is  phM»d  a  Doric  column,  with  its  ri^t  of 
pedestal  ba^  and  capitols  of  fifteen  foot  in  height ; 
on  the  ci^tol  of  the  column  is  mounted  an  urn 
with  a  hc«rt  flamboul,  supported  by  two  ancels. 
The  foot  of  ^8  column  is  attended  with  four 
ai^ls,  placed  on  pedestals  at  each  comer  of  the 
hatn-paoe;  two  having  torches  reverst,  extin- 
"  ig  we  motto  of  mortality ;  the  other  two 
up  palms,  the  emblems  of  victory.** 

In  IDs  lorAsfaip's  Occasional  Verses  occurs  the 
foRowing  characteristic  **  Epitaph  for  Himself.*' 

oRBADBR, 

*•  The  flMmuiDent  which  thbn  heholdett  here, 

PrsMnU  Bdward.  Lord  Herbert,  to  thy  aliiht : 
A  itaao,  who  wu  to  free  from  either  hope  or  fear. 
To  hsTO  or  loee  thle  ordinsry  light, 
«  That  when  to  elemeDte  hb  body  tamed  were. 
He  knew  that  m  thoee  olemeali  woald  flfht, 
Bo  bb  immortal  eoul  shoakl  flad  above 
With  hia  Creator,  peace,  Joy,  truth,  and  love  !** 

Lord  Herbert  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard 
Lord  Herbert,  and  he  by  Edward,  who  dying  April 
21, 1691,  was  buried  April  28,  by  the  side  of  his 
grandfother. 

The  following  is  flie  Catalogue  of  the  Works, 
which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  his  lUetime,  or 
which  were  published  poethumously  by  his  friends : 

*  State  Worthtoa,  ^  lOlt. 


«De  Veriiaie,  proal  (itf<tii^i»(Mr  k  JRevOaHone, 
d  veritimiU,  a  poitibUi,  k  faleo,  Oui  Operi  adeUH 
ttmt  duo  alii  tractaime:  jarimui,  de  Ooueit  Errormm  ; 
oUertdeReligumeLaiei,  UnkeumAppendieeadSa' 
cerdotet  de  JUHgUme  Laid;  et  qwbutdam  poema- 
tibueT  Paris  1624  and  1688,  and  London  1646,  ou. 
In  1639,  a  French  translation  appeared  at  Pans. 
This,  as  well  as  his  lord8hip*s  other  metaphyriosi 
vrorks,  has  found  several  opponents.  ''Mr.  Locke,** 
says  Lord  Orford,  **  who  has  taken  notice  of  tUs 
work,  allows  his  lordship  to  be  a  man  of  parts. 
Gassendi  answered  it  at  the  request  of  Peireee 
and  Deodati ;  but  tiie  answer  was  not  published 
till  after  Gassendi's  death.*  Baxter  made  remarks 
on  the  Treatise  de  FerUaie,  in  his  «Moie  Reasons 
for  the  Christian  Religion  f  and  one  Kortholt,  (% 
foolish  German  sealo^)  wrote  a  treatise  intituled, 
^'De  trUmt  ImpoetorSbut  sm^w,  Sdffordo  Herheri^ 
Thoma  ffMee,  et  Benedieto  Spinoea,  lAherrf  To 
these  answers  may  be  added,  ^  Natural  Religion 
insuffident,  and  Revealed  necessary  to  Man*s 
Happiness,**  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Halyburton,  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
printed,  aner  the  author*s  dea&i,  at  Edinbuigh,  in 
1714, 4to  ;  <<  in  which  partioulariy  the  writings  of 
the  learned  Lord  Herbert,  the  great  patron  of 
deism  ;  to  wit,  his  books,  de  VerOate^  de  JUUgione 
OetUUimii,  and  his  Rdigio  Laiei^  in  so  for  as  tiiey 
assert  nature's  lig^t  able  to  conduct  us  to  foture 
bleosedness,  are  considered  and  folly  answered.** 
Leland,  in  his  <<  View  of  the  Deistical  Writen  of 
England,"  enters  upon  a  lone  refotation  of  the 
tenets  of  our  author,  who,  as  lie  observes,  **  may 
be  justly  regarded  as  the  most  eminent  of  tlie 
deistical  writers,  and  in  several  respects  superior 
to  those  that  succeeded  him."  The  following  may 
serve  as  a  summarv  account  of  his  system,  and 
is  extracted  from  the  same  performance.  <<His 
lordship  seems  to  have  bera  of  the  forst  that 
formed  deism  into  a  system,  and  asserted  the 
snfficieDcy,  universality,  and  absolute  perfection 
of  natural  religion,  with  a  view  to  discard  aU 
extraordinary  revelation  as  useless  and  needless. 
He  seems  to  assume  to  himself  the  glory  of  having 
accomplished  it  with  great  labour,  and  a  diligent 
inspection  into  all  religione ;  and  applauds  himself 
for  it,  as  happier  than  any  Archimedes4:  This 
nnivOTsal  religion  he  reduceth  to  five  articles, 
which  he  foequently  mentioneth  in  all  his  woxte. 
1.  That  there  is  one  suprsme  God.  2.  That  he  is 
chiefly  to  be  worshipped.  8.  That  piety  and  vir- 
tue are  the  principal  part  of  his  wordiip.  4.  That 
we  nrast  repent  of  our  sins ;  and  if  we  do  so,  God 
will  pardon  them.  5.  That  there  are  rewards  for 
good  men,  and  punishments  for  bad  men,  in  a 
future  state  ;  or,  as  he  sometimes  expresseth  it, 
both  here  and  hereafter.  These  he  represents  as 
common  notices  inscribed  by  God  on  tiie  minds  of 
all  men,  and  undertakes  to  lAiew  that  they  wero 
universally  acknowledged  in  all  na^ns,  ages,  and 
religions.  This  is  partioulariy  the  derign  of  his 
book  de  JteUgUme  ChUilmm;  though  it  is  but 
comparatively  a  small  part  of  that  wox^,  which 
tendeth  directly  to  prove  that  these  artides  univer^ 
sally  obtained:  the  for  greater  part  ^  it  is  taken 

•  In  hb  third  volume,  the  title  of  which  b  Oputcula 
Fkiloiophfea,  pp.  411—419.  Luffd.  1668.  fd. 
t  Lord  Orford.  «l  mpra.  III.  15. 
X  J>€  Rdig.  Qtni.  c  lA  fn/t 
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up  with  tu  account  of  the  heathen  raligiaa  uid  I 
ceremonies,  which  he  hath  perfonned  with  an  i 
abundance  of  learning,  and  hath  intennixed  maiiy  | 
softening  apologies  for  the  pagan  gupentition  and 

"  Aa  he  reprcscnls  Iheso  fire  articles  aa  abso-  j 
lately  neceeeary,  the  five  pillan,  as  he  calli  them, 
on  which  all  religion  is  built  ;  so  he  endeavours  to 
shew  that  they  alone  are  sufficient,  and  tliat  nothing 
can  be  added  to  them  which  can  tODd  to  render 
any  nun  more  lirtuouB  or  a  better  man.  But 
then  he  subjoins  this  limitation,  ^provided  these 
articles  be  well  explained  in  (heir  full  latitade.'* 
This  universal  religion,  which  all  men  agree  in, 
his  lordship  represents  to  be  tfae  only  religion  of 
which  tfaere  can  be  any  certainly  ;  and  he  etides' 
roars  to  shew  the  great  advantages  that  would 
arise  from  men's  embracing  this  rehgion,  and  this 
only.  One  of  the  reasons  ho  offers  to  recommend 
it  is  this,  that  this  catliolic  or  universal  religion  . 
answers  the  ultimate  deugn  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
'  Sacramm  lUtrarum  fini  tUHrao  intt^irmigut  quad- 
Tat.'  He  adds,  that  'all  the  doctrines  there 
taught  aim  at  the  establishment  of  theaa  Ave 
catholic  articles,  as  wo  have  often  hinted  ;  tliere  is  I 

hut  vhat  aims,  or  seems  to  aim  at  the  esiablish- 
meotoT  these  five  arlichx.'  He  expressly  declares, 
in  the  above-mentioned  treatise,  that  it  waa  br 
from  his  intention  to  do  harm  to  Ci«  hot  rdigMm, 
as  he  there  calls  Christianity,  or  the  true  faith,  but 
rather  to  establish  both."— £e2<iHiJ,  I.  p.  3.  This 
divine  then  proceede  in  hisrcfulalion  of  thae  tenets, 
and  concludes  with  allowing,  that  Lord  Herbert,  ' 
"  as  he  was  one  of  the  first,  so  he  was  confessedly 
one  of  the  greatest  writers  that  have  appeared 
among  as  in  the  deiitical  cause."— P.  25. 

Thomas  Master,  an  accoant  of  whom  will  be 
Kiven  immediately,  is  saiJ  to  have  anisled  Lord 
Herbert  in  latiniiing  the  above  work. 

"  Jk  Keiigiom  GenlilitiJit  Eironimmie  apad  eot 
Ciuidi."  The  first  part  waa  printed  at  London 
1645,  Svo.,  and  the  whole  in  1663,  4to.,  and 
reprinted  in  1700,  Svo.  Mr.  W.  Lewis  translated 
it  into  English,  under  this  title,  "  The  Ancient 
Reli^on  of  die  Gentilm,  and  Causes  of  their  Errors 
considered.  The  mistakes  and  failures  of  (he 
heathen  priests  and  wise  men  in  their  notions  of 
the  Deitv,  and  matters  of  divine  worship,  are 
examiDed  with  regard  to  their  being  deilitute  of 
divine  revelation."  1705.  Bvo.  Lord  Herbert 
sent  the  manuacript  of  this  work  to  Gerard  Vowus, 
in  the  jtmr  16iS,  as  appears  from  hie  letter,  and 
VosMus's  answer,— BioffJWrt.  quoted  by  Mr.Park. 

"Expidilia  Budaaghami  DucU  in  Ream  /«- 
tiJan."  Published  by  Tim.  Baldwin,  LL.D.  1 66S. 
Land.  Gto. 

"life  and  Reign  of  Heni^  the  Eighth."— 
t^md,  1649,  1672,  and  1SH2.  This  latter  edition 
was,  according  to  Wood,t  colUted  by  certain 
■cholars  of  the  University  of  Oilord,  with  the 
original  manuscript,  deposiltd  in  the  Bodleian 
hbrarr  hv  the  aotJior  in  1^43.  It  was  reprinted 
's  Complete  History  of  England,  Vol.  IL 
■-  -    '        -  r  of  the  work  is  givsn  by 


yet  one  cannot  help  regretting,  that  a  man  »bo 
found  it  necessary  to  take  up  anna  against  Cbailw 
the  Fir:tt,  should  have  palliated  the  enormitiej  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  in  comparison  of  whom,  King 
Charles  was  an  excellent  prince.  It  is  struin, 
that  writing  a  man's  life  should  generally  mJie 
the  biogimpher  become  onamoured  of  his  subject ; 
whereas,  one  should  thini.  that  the  nirer  diequits- 
tion  one  makes  into  the  life  of  ai 

reason  one  shouid  find  to  love  or  i  

another  pUce,*  Lord  Orford  observes,  that  tlw 
life  of  Henry  Vlll.is  nllowed  to  be  a  master-piee 
of  historic  biography  ;  and  Bishop  Nicolson,in  hi 
Engli^  Historical  Library,  asserts,  "  that  th 
author  has  acquitted  himself  with  the  hke  reputi 
tion  as  Lord  Chancellor  llacon  gained  by  the  life 
of  Henry  the  Seventh  ;  having  in  tlie  poLtic  a  ' 
martial  part  been  admirably  exact,  from  the  hi 
records  that  remaiiL" 

Lord  Herbert  had,  however,  a  valuable  rirtiiM 
in  the  person  of  Thomas  Master,  "  esteemed,"  saya 
Anthony  Wood,  "  a  vast  scholar,  a  genera]  anist 
and  linguist,  a  noted  poet,  and  a  moat  fiorid 
preacher."  He  died  in  1643,  at  Oxford,  of  tbe 
same  maliguant  fever  which  carried  off  Cartwrigfat, 
and  many  others.  Lord  Edward  honoured  faia 
memory  with  a  Latin  epitaph,  printed  in  tiia 
Ocouional  Verses,  p.  91.  He  had  also  preHxed  a 
Latin  poem  to  Master's  "  Maua  lubrica  Mcmt^an. 
Uluttnit.  Ztonino  D.  EduardoBanmidtCherb iwy." 
a  poem  descriptive  of  Shovelboard  play,  printed 
for  the  second  time  at  Oxford,  1653.  What 
assistance  ho  gave  to  bis  lordship  may  be  collected 
from  the  following  extract :  ■■  He  wss  a  drudge  to, 
and  assinted  much,  Edward  Lord  Hcrb^  nt 
Cherbury,  when  he  was  obtaining  materials  for 
the  wriUug  of  the  life  of  Henry  VIII.  i'aar  thi^ 
Tolomes  in  folio  of  such  materials  I  have  lying  b)t 


I  find  bis  handwi 
iterlming,  adding,  or  correcting  ;  mai 
ono  oi  uiosc  four,  which  is  entitled  Cotofnammw 
lit.  MCundiiJ,  is  mostly  written  by  him,  c 
from  Parliament  Rolls,  the  Paper  Office  at  White- 
hall, Vicar  General's  office,  books  belonging  to  the 
Clerks  of  the  Council,  MSS.  in  Cotton's  Library, 
Books  of  Convocation  of  the  Cler^,  &c.  printed 
authors,  &c.  And  there  is  no  doubt,  that  as  he 
had  an  eepecial  hand  in  composing  the  said  Life  of 
Henry  Vlll.  (which,  as  some  say,  bn  turned 
mostly  mto  Latin,  but  never  printed,)  so  had  faa  a 
hand  in  latinizing  that  lord's  book  Dt  FeritaU,  a 
others."— Wood's  ^iActw,  II,  col.  39,40. 

Lord  Herbert's  Historical  Coliections  are  pr» 
n  the  Library  i 
several  of  bis  letters 

In  1668,  "A  DiiUogue  on  Education," 4 1 
published,  and  attributed  to  his  lordship. 

"Occasional  Verses  of  Edward  Lord  Herbert, 
Baron  of  Cherbun  and  Castle-Island,  who  deceaasd 
in  1648."  Lond.  1665.  Bvo.  PubliiAed  by  Henry 
Herbert,  his  yoimger  son,  and  dedicated  to  Edward 
Lord  Herbert,  the  author's  grandson. 

In  Joshua  Sylvceter's  "  Ladirmaa  LeAr^manun, 
or.  The  Spirit  of  Tears,  distilled  for  the  ontimely 
death  of  Prince  Henry,"  Lond.  1613,  4lo. ;  and 


Herbert  may  also  be  found. 


>  Lard  Hsibist^  Ufa 
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The  two  Latin  poenis,  inserted  in  his  Life, 
together  with  a  longer,  entitled,  <<  IletrecL  ac  "Nepot. 
tuft  PnBcepta  et  Coruilia,  E.  B.  IL  deCJ.de  JT." 
are  printed  in  1647,  4to.  in  a  unique  tract,  pre- 
senred  in  the  Bridgewater  Library. 

As  a  poet,  Lord  Herbert  does  not  rank  high, 
and  is  often  almost  unintelligible.  Mr.  Park 
obsenres,  that  ''his  lordship's  scarce  volume  of 
Occasional  Poems,  consists  chiefly  of  metaphysical 
loTe  Terses  ;  ingenious  but  unnatural ;  platonic  in 
sentiment,  but  frequently  gross  in  expression  ;  and 
marked  by  an  eccentricity  which  pervaded  the 
life  and  character  of  Lord  Herbert*'  Of  the 
foUowing  specimens,  the  first  stanzas  are  pro- 
nounced by  the  editor  of  the  Specimens  of  Early 
English  Poets,  to  be  the  most  tolerable  verses  in 
the  volume,  and  are  selected  from  thirty-five,  of 
which  the  poem  consists.  The  two  others  are 
selected  bv  Mr.  Park,  in  his  edition  of  Lord  Orford's 
Royal  ana  Noble  Authors.* 


AN  ODE  UPOX  THE  QUESTION  MOVED,  WHETHER 
LOVE  SHOULD  CONTINUE  FOR  EVER? 

Hsvlog  interr'd  her  infant  birth, 

Th«  watary  ground,  that  late  did  mourn, 
Waa  fttrew'd  with  flowera,  for  the  return 

Of  the  wiah'd  bridegroom  of  the  earth. 

The  well-aocorded  birda  did  dng 

Their  hymna  unto  the  pleasant  time. 
And  in  a  iweet  oonaorted  chime, 

Did  wdoome  In  the  cheerful  spring. 

To  iHiich,  toft  whistlea  of  the  wind. 
And  warbling  murmurs  of  a  brook. 
And  varied  notee  of  leaves  that  shook, 

And  harmony  of  parts  did  bind. 

♦  ♦  *  * 
When  with  a  love  none  can  express. 

That  mutually  happy  pair, 
Melander  and  Celinda  fair, 
The  season  with  their  lovea  did  blesa. 

Walking  thus  tow'rda  a  pleasant  grove. 
Which  did,  it  seem'd,  in  new  delight 
The  pleasures  of  the  time  unite, 

To  gire  a  triumph  to  their  love. 

They  staid  at  Ust,  and  on  the  grasa 

Reposed  so,  aa  o'er  his  breast 

She  bow'd  her  gracious  hoad  to  re6t, 
Buoh  a  weight  aa  no  burthen  was. 

*  ♦  «  ♦ 
Long  their  flz'd  eyee  to  heaven  bent, 

Unchanged,  they  did  never  move  ; 
As  if  so  great  and  pure  a  love. 
No  glasH  but  it  ocuid  represent. 

When  with  a  sweet,  though  troubled  look. 

She  first  brake  silence,  saying.  •*  Dear  friend 

O  that  our  love  might  take  no  end. 
Or  never  had  beginning  took ! 

■•  I  speak  not  this  with  a  false  heart  ;** 
Wherewith  his  hand  she  gently  strain'd  ; 
**Or  that  would  change  a  luve  mainuin'd 

With  so  much  lore  on  either  part. 

«*  Nay,  I  protest,  though  Death  with  his 

Worst  counsel  should  divide  us  here. 

His  terrors  could  not  make  me  fear 
To  come  where  your  lov'd  presence  is. 


•  HI.  p  23. 


<*  Only,  if  love's  fire  with  the  breath 
Of  life  be  kindeled.  I  doubt, 
With  our  last  air  'twill  be  breath'd  out. 

And  quenched  with  the  cold  of  death." 

«  *  •  « 

Then  with  a  look,  it  seem'd  denied 

All  earthly  power  but  hers,  yet  so 

As  if  to  her  breath  he  did  owe 
Thia  borrow'd  life,  he  thus  replied  : 

•  •  •  • 

«*  And  shall  our  love,  so  far  beyond 

That  low  and  dying  appetite. 

And  which  so  chaste  desires  unite. 
Not  hold  in  an  eternal  bond  ? 

»  •  •  • 

**  O  no,  belov'd  !  I  am  most  sure 

Thoee  virtuous  habit*  we  acquire, 

Aa  being  with  the  soul  entire. 
Must  with  it  evermore  endure. 

•  •  «  « 
**  Else  ahonld  our  souls  in  vain  elect ; 

And  vainer  yet  were  heavenls  laws, 
When  to  an  everlasting  cause 
They  gave  a  perishing  effect. 

**  Nor  here  on  earth  then,  nor  above. 

Our  good  affection  can  impair ; 

For,  where  God  doth  admit  the  fair. 
Think  you  that  he  exdudeth  love  ? 

**  These  eyea  again  thine  eyea  shall  see. 
And  hands  again  these  hands  infold ; 
And  all  chaste  pleasores  can  be  told. 

Shall  with  oa  everlasting  be. 

«  For  if  no  use  of  sense  remain 

When  bodies  once  this  life  forsake. 

Or  they  oould  no  delight  partake. 
Why  should  they  ever  rise  again  ? 

*  «  ♦  * 
<*  Let  then  no  doubt.  Celinda,  touch. 

Much  less  your  fairest  mind  invade : 
Were  not  our  souls  immortal  made. 
Our  equal  loves  can  make  them  such." 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

TO  A  YOUNG  PALE  BEAUTY. 

From  thy  pale  look,  while  angry  Love  doth 

With  more  tmperiouuiess  to  give  his  law. 
Than  where  he  blushingly  doth  beg  enteem  ; 

We  may  observe  try'd  beauty  in  such  awe, 
That  the  brav'st  colour  under  her  command 

Aff^hted,  oft  before  you  doth  retire ; 
While,  like  a  statue  of  yourself  you  stand 

In  such  syrometrique  form,  as  doth  require 
No  lustre  but  its  own  :  as  then,  in  vain. 

One  should  flesh  colouring  to  statues  add. 
So  were  it  to  your  native  white  a  stain 

If  it  in  other  ornaments  were  clad. 
Than  what  your  rich  proportions  do  give. 

Which  in  a  boundless  fair  being  unoonflned, 
Exalted  in  your  soul,  so  seem  to  live. 

That  they  become  an  emblem  of  your  mind ; 
That  so.  who  to  your  orient  white  riiould  join 

Those  fading  qualities  mort  eyea  adore. 
Were  but  like  one  who,  gild'ng  silver  coin. 

Gave  but  dcoaalon  to  suspeot  it  more. 

TO  HIS  WATCH,  WHEN  HE  COULD  NOT  SLEEP; 

Uncesnnt  minutes,  whilst  you  move  you  tell 

The  time  that  tells  our  life,  which,  though  It  run 
Never  so  fast  or  far,  your  new  begun 

Short  steps  shall  overtake  :  for  though  life  well 
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May  'scape  his  own  aooount,  It  shall  not  youra. 

You  are  Death's  audi ton^  that  both  divide 
And  sum  whate'er  that  life  inspir'd  eodoree. 

Past  a  beginning ;  and  through  you  we  Irfde 
The  doom  of  fate*  whose  unreoall'd  decree 

You  date,  bring,  execute ;  making  what's  new, 

111;  and  good,  old;  for  aa  we  die  in  yoo, 
You  die  in  time,  time  in  eternity. 

It  is  unneceaBuy  to  enter  into  the  detail  of 
Lord  Herbert's  character,  of  which  the  account  of 
hb  life  by  himself  is  the  best  portraiture.  The 
following  extract  furnishes  a  curious  apology  by 
the  noble  lord,  for  the  two  principal  imperfections 
which  appeared  in  his  charaoter,  and  of  which 
he  frequently  shews  himself  perfectly  conscious  : 
**  In  his  book  De  FerUaU,  he  declares,  that  those 
are  not  lightly  to  be  ccmdemned,  who  are  carried 
to  sin  by  thoir  particular  bodily  constitution  ; 
and  he  instances  particularly  in  the  rage  of  luKt 
and  anzer  ;  no  more  than  a  dropsical  person  is 
to  be  blamed  for  his  immoderate  thirst,  or  a 
letharsic  person  for  his  laziness  and  inactirity.* 
He  adds,  indeed,  that  he  does  not  set  up  as  an 
apologist  for  wicked  men,  but  yet  that  we  ought  to 
pass  a  mild  censure  upon  those  who  are  earned  to 
sin  by  a  corporeal  and  almost  necessary  propensity 
to  vice.  Neque  tamen  me  hie  consceUrtUi  cujutvi 
ptUranwn  titlo  ;  aed  inid  aolunumodo  amtendo,  tU 
mitiori  aenUntia  de  iu  ttaiuamut,  qui  eorpona^ 
hnUali,  et  ton/MM  noit  neoeatana  prapennone  in 
peeetUa  protabtmhur,** — Lbl4ND,  %i  tuprti,  i  p.  6. 

Lord  Orford*s  delineation  of  his  character  is 
Tery  lively,  and  will  be  found  in  his  Adrertisenient; 

t  Relig,  Laici,  pw  21» 


the  following  is  given  by  Granger  in  his  Biogra- 
phical History  of  England :  <<  Lord  Herbert  stMida 
m  the  first  rank  of  the  public  ministers,  bistoriansy 
and  philosophers  of  his  age.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whetner  his  person,  his  understanding,  or  his 
ooniage,  was  tne  most  extraordinary  ;  as  the  iair, 
the  learned,  and  the  brave,  hdd  him  in  e^ial 
admiration.  But  the  same  man  was  wise  aad 
capricious ;  redressed  wrongs  and  quarrelled  for 
punctilios  ;  hated  bigotry  in  religion  and  was 
himself  a  bigot  to  philosophy.  He  exposed  him- 
self to  such  dangers  as  other  men  would  hare 
carefully  declined ;  and  called  in  question  the 
fundamentals  of  a  religion  which  none  had  the 
hardiness  to  dispute  besides  himself." — II.  145. 

Ben  Jonson,  who  was  probablv  patronised  by 
Lord  Herbert,  addressed  the  following  compli- 
mentary epigram  to  him,  which,  taking  into  eon- 
sideration  the  lansnage  of  the  times,  does  not 
appear  overcharged  with  flattery,  and,  as  a  general 
summary  of  his  lordship's  character,  may  not 
improperly  conclude  the  present  Prefatory  Me- 
moir :— 

TO  SIR  BDWABO  HERBERT. 

If  men  get  name,  for  some  (me  rtrtue ;  tben» 
What  man  art  thoa,  that  art  to  many  men, 
AllTirtuoaa Herbert !  On  whoee every  pari. 
Truth  might  spend  all  her  Toic«i  fame  all  her  ait. 
Whether  thy  learning  they  would  tak^  or  wit. 
Or  Talour,  or  thy  Judgmoit  seasoning  it. 
Thy  standing  upright  to  thyself,  thy  ends 
Like  straight,  thy  piety  to  God,  and  IHenda: 
Their  Uter  praise  would  stiU  the  frsataat  te^ 
Aad  yet  tbegr  all  together,  lesa  than  ikm. 
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EDWARD    LORD     HERBERT, 


OF  CHEBBURY. 


I  DO  belieTe,  that  if  all  my  ancestors  had  set 
down  their  lires  in  writing,  and  left  them  to  pos- 
terity, many  docoments  necessary  to  be  known 
of  those  who  both  participate  of  their  natural 
faielinations  and  humours,  must  in  all  proba- 
bility run  a  not  much  different  course,  might 
have  been  siTen  for  their  instruction ;  and  cer- 
tMnly  it  wiU  be  found  much  better  for  men  to 
ndde  themselves  by  such  observations  as  their 
mther,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  might 
have  delivered  to  them,  than  by  those  vulgar  rules 
and  examples,  which  cannot  in  all  points  so  exactly 
agree  unto  them.  Therefore  whether  their  liie 
woe  private,  and  contained  only  precepts  neces- 
mry  to  treat  with  their  children,  servants,  tenants, 
kfauonen,  and  neighbours,  or  employed  abroad  in 
i  tfie  miiversity,  or  study  of  the  law,  or  in  the  court, 
or  in  the  camp,  their  heirs  might  have  benefited 
themselves  more  by  them  than  by  any  else ; 
fcr  which  reason  I  have  thought  fit  to  relate  to 
my  posterity  those  passages  of  my  life,  which  I 
eoDoeive  may  best  declare  me,  and  be  most  useful 
to  them,  tn  the  delivery  of  which,  I  profess  to 
write  with  all  truth  and  sincerity,  as  scorning  ever 
to  deceive  or  speak  false  to  any ;  and  thCTefore 
detesting  it  much  more  where  I  am  under  obliga- 
tion  of  speaking  to  those  so  near  roe :  and  if  mis 
be  one  reason  for  taking  my  pen  in  hand  at  this 
Hme,  so  as  mv  age  is  now  past  threescore,  it  will 
be  fit  to  recollect  my  former  actions,  and  examine 
iduii  had  been  done  well  or  iU,  to  the  intent  I  may 
both  reform  that  which  was  amiss,  and  so  make 
my  peace  with  God,  as  also  comfort  myself  in 
tlKwe  things  which,  through  Grod's  great  grace  and 
flavour,  have  been  done  according  to  the  rules  of 
eonsciteoe,  virtue,  and  honour.  Before  yet  I 
bring  myself  to  this  account,  it  will  be  necessary  I 
aj  Bomewhat  concerning  my  ancestors,  as  far  as 
me  notice  of  them  is  come  to  me  in  any  credible 
way ;  of  whom  yet  I  cannot  say  much,  since  I 
was  but  eight  years  old  when  my  grandfather  died, 
and  that  my  &ther  lived  but  about  four  years  after, 
and  that  for  the  rest  I  have  lived,  for  the  most  part 
from  home^  it  is  impossible  I  should  have  that  entire 


knowledge  of  their  actions  which  might  inform  me 
sufficiently;  I  shall  only,  therefore,  relate  the 
more  kinown  and  undoubted  parts  of  their  lives.  * 
My  father  was  Richard  Herbert,  Esq.,  son  to 
Edwaid  Herbert,  Esq.,  and  grand-child  to  Sir 
Richiml  Herbert,  Knight,  who  was  a  younger  son 
of  Sir  Richard  Herbert  of  Colebrook,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, of  all  whom  I  shall  say  a  little.  And 
first  of  my  father,  whom  I  rememlwr  to  have  been 
black-haired  and  bearded,  as  all  my  ancestors  of 
his  side  are  said  to  have  been,  of  a  naanlv  or  some- 
what stem  look,  but  withal  rerw  hanosome  and 
well  compact  in  his  limbs,  and  of  a  great  courage, 
whereof  ne  gave  proof,  when  he  was  so  barbarouaiy 
assaulted  by  manv  men  in  the  churchyard  at  Ia- 
nervil,  at  what  time  he  would  have  apprehended 
a  man  who  denied  to  appear  to  justice;  for, 
defending  himself  against  them  all,  by  the  help 
only  of  one  John  ap  Howell  Corbet^  he  chased  his 
adversaries,  until  a  villain,  coming  behind  him, 
did,  over  the  shoulders  of  others,  wound  him  on 
the  head  behind  with  a  forest-bill  until  he  fell 
down,  though  recovering  himself  again,  notwith- 
standing his  skull  was  cut  through  ioHhepta  mater 
of  the  brain,  he  saw  his  adversaries  fly  away,  and 
after  walked  home  to  his  house  at  Llyssyn,  where, 
after  he  was  cured,  he  offered  a  single  combat  to 
the  chief  of  the  famil  v,  by  whose  procurement  it 
was  Uiought  the  mischief  was  committed  ;  but  he 
disclaiming  wholly  the  action  as  not  done  by  his 
consent,  which  he  offered  to  testify  by  oath,  and 
the  villain  hhnself  flying  into  Ireland,  whence  he 
never  returned,  my  father  desisted  from  prosecuting 
the  business  any  fSulher  in  that  kind,  and  at- 
tained, notwithstanding  the  said  hurt,  that  health 
and  strength,  that  he  returned  to  his  former  exer- 

*  Though  hia  lordship,  secordlng  to  hl«  MnipQloas  ex- 
aetMM,  would  Mt  down  nothioi  relating  to  bis  aaoastors 
bat  what  was  of  undonbtad  notorleQr,  ytt  it  is  ptobabia 
that  he  had  aome  meaiorlals  of  hia  family  in  writiiig ;  for 
Dugdale^  in  hia  Baronage,  voL  iL  p.  S60,  edit  of  1678, 
quotea  a  curious  passage  relating  to  the  family's  assump- 
tion of  the  name  of  Herbert,  from  a  mauusoript  book, 
which  he  had  seen  in  the  hands  of  our  author«  Lord  Herbert. 
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cises  in  a  country  life,  and  became  the  father  of 
many  children.  As  for  his  integrity  in  his  places 
of  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county,  justice  of  the 
peace,  sjxActutot  rottJorunif  which  he,  as  my  grand- 
father before  him,  held,  it  is  so  memorable  to  this 
day,  that  it  was  said  his  enemies  appealed  to  him 
for  justice,  which  they  also  found  on  all  occasions. 
His  learning  was  not  vulgar,  as  understanding  well 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  being  well  versed  in  history. 
My  grandfather  was  of  a  various  life  ;  beginning 
first  at  court,  where,  after  he  had  spent  most  part 
of  his  means,  he  became  a  soldier,  and  made  his 
fortune  witli  his  sword  at  the  siege  of  St  Quintens  in 
France,  and  other  wars,  both  in  the  north,  and  in 
the  rebellions  happening  in  the  times  of  King  Edward 
the  Sixth,  and  Queen  Mary,  with  so  good  success, 
that  he  not  only  came  off  still  with  the  better,  but 
got  so  much  money  and  wealth,  as  enabled  him  to 
buy  the  greatest  part  of  that  Hvelihood  which  is 
descended  to  me  ;  although  yet  I  hold  some  lands 
which  his  mother,  the  Lady  Anne  Herbert,  pur- 
chased, as  appears  by  the  deeds  made  to  her  by 
that  name,  which  I  can  shew ;  and  might  have 
held  more,  which  my  grandfather  sold  under  foot 
at  an  undervalue  in  bus  youth,  and  might  have 
been  recovered  by  my  father,  had  my  grandfather 
suffered  him.  My  grandfather  was  noted  to  be  a 
great  enemy  to  the  outlaws  and  thieves  of  his  time, 
who  robbed  in  great  numbers  in  the  mountains  of 
Montgomenrshire,  for  the  suppressing  of  whom  he 
went  often,  both  day  and  night,  to  the  places  where 
they  were  ;  concerning  which,  though  many  parti- 
culars have  been  told  mc,  I  shall  mention  one  only. 
Some  outlaws  being  lodged  in  an  alehouse  upon  the 
hills  of  Llandinam,  my  grandfather  and  a  few  ser- 
vants coming  to  apprehend  them,  the  principal 
outlaw  shot  an  arrow  against  my  grandfather, 
which  stuck  in  the  pummel  of  his  saddle  ;  where- 
upon my  grandfather  coming  up  to  him  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  takmg  him  prisoner,  he 
shewed  him  the  said  arrow,  bidding  him  look  what 
he  had  done ;  whereof  the  outlaw  was  no  farther 
sensible,  than  to  say,  he  was  sorry  that  he  left  his 
better  bow  at  home,  which  he  conceived  would  have 
carried  his  shot  to  his  body  ;  but  the  outlaw,  being 
bnnight  to  justice,  suffered  for  it.  My  grandfather's 
power  was  so  great  in  the  country,  that  divers 
ancestors  of  the  better  families  now  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire were  his  servants,  and  raised  by  him. 
He  delighted  also  much  in  hospitality ;  as  having  a 
very  long  table  twice  covered  every  meal  with  the 
best  meats  that  could  be  gotten,  and  a  very  great 
fumiy.  It  was  an  ordinary  saying  in  the  country 
at  that  time,  when  they  saw  any  fowl  rise,  "  Fly 
where  thou  wilt,  thou  wilt  light  at  Dlackhall ; " 
which  was  a  low  building,  but  of  great  capacity, 
my  grandfather  erected  in  his  age  ;  his  father  and 
himself,  in  former  times,  having  lived  in  Mont- 
gomery castle.  Notwithstanding  yet  these  ex- 
penses at  home,  he  broc^ht  up  'his  children  well, 
married  his  diwighters  to  the  better  sort  of  persons 
near  him,  and  bringing  up  his  younger  sons  at  the 
miiversity ;  from  whence  his  son  Matthew  went 
to  the  Low  Country  wars ;  and,  after  some  time 
spent  there,  came  home,  and  lived  in  the  countrv 
at  Dolegeog,  upon  a  house  and  fair  living,  which 
my  grandfather  bestowed  upon  him.  His  son  also, 
Charles  Herbert,  after  he  had  past  some  time  in 
the  Low  Countries,  likewise  returned  home,  and 
was  after  married  to  an  inheretrix,  whose  eldest 


son,  called  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  Knight,  is  the 
king's  attorney-general.  His  son,  George,  who 
was  of  New  College,  in  Oxford,  was  very  learned, 
and  of  a  pious  life,  died  in  a  middle  age  of  a 
dropsy.  Notwithstanding  all  which  occasions  of 
expense,  my  grandfather  purchased  much  lands, 
without  doing  anything  yet  unjustly  or  hardly,  as 
may  be  collected  by  an  offer  I  have  publicly  made 
divers  times,  having  given  my  bailiff  in  charge  to 
proclaim  to  the  country,  that  if  any  lands  were 
gotten  by  evil  means,  or  so  much  as  hardly,  they 
should  be  compounded  for  or  restored  again  ;  but 
to  this  day,  never  any  man  yet  complained  to  me 
in  this  kind.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  or 
thereabouts,  and  was  buried  in  Montgomery 
church,  without  having  any  monument  made  for 
him,  which  yet  for  my  father  is  there  set  up  in  a 
fair  manner.  My  great-grandfather.  Sir  Richard 
Herbert,  was  steward,  in  the  titne  of  King  Hemr 
the  Eighth,  of  the  lordships  and  marches  of  N<Hrth 
Wales,  East  Wales,  and  Cardiganshire,  and  had 
power,  in  a  marshal  law,  to  execute  offenders  ;  in 
the  using  thereof  he  was  so  just,  that  he  acquired 
to  himself  a  singular  reputation  ;  as  may  appear 
upon  the  records  of  that  time,  kept  in  the  Papers 
chamber  at  Whitehall,  some  touch  whereof  I  have 
made  in  my  history  of  Heniy  the  Eighth :  of  him 
I  can  say  Uttle  more,  than  that  he  &ewise  was  a 
great  suppressor  of  rebels,  thieves,  and  outlaws,  and 
that  he  was  just  and  conscionable  ;  for  if  a  false 
or  cruel  person  had  that  power  committed  to  his 
hands,  he  would  have  raised  a  great  fortune  out  of 
it^  whereof  he  left  little,  save  wuki  his  father  gave 
him,  unto  posterity.  He  lieth  buried  likewise  in 
Montgomery ;  the  upper  monument  of  the  two 
placed  in  the  chancel  being  erected  for  him.  My 
great-grandfather.  Sir  Richard  Herbert  of  Cole- 
brook,  was  that  incomparable  hero,,  who  (in  tha 
History  of  Hall  and  Gnifton,  as  it  appears)  twice 
passed  through  a  great  army  of  noorthem  men 
alone,  with  his  pole-axe  in  his  hand,  and  returned 
without  any  mortal  hurt,  which  is  more  than  is 
famed  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  or  the  Knight  of  the 
Sun.  I  shall,  besides  this  relation  of  Sir  Richard 
Herbert's  prowess  in  the  battle  at  Banbury  or 
£kigcot-hill,  being  the  place  where  the  btte  battle 
was  fought,  deliver  some  traditions  concerning 
him,  which  I  have  received  from  good  hands; 
one  is,  that  the  said  Sir  Richard  Herbert  being 
employed,  together  with  his  brother  William, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  reduce  certain  rebels*  in 
North   Wales,  Sir  Richard  Herbert  besieged  a 

Srincipal  person  of  them  at  Harlech  casUe,  in 
ferionethshire ;  the  captain  of  this  place  had 
been  a  soldier  in  the  wars  in  France  ;  whereupon 
he  said,  he  had  kept  a  castle  in  France  so  Icmg, 
that  he  made  the  old  women  in  Wales  talk  of  him ; 

*  It  WM  an  insurrectioa  In  the  ninth  year  of  Edward 
the  Fdurth,  headed  by  Sir  John  Coniers  and  Robert 
RiddeMlale,  in  favonr  of  Henry  TI.  This  WlUiam,  B«rl 
of  Pern  broke,  and  his  brother  8ir  Richard  Herbert,  befaig 
■ent  agniuBt  them,  were  to  be  Joined  by  the  Earl  of 
DeYonshlnr;  bat  a  sqaabble  happening:  between  the  two 
earlfl  about  quarters,  the  Earl  of  Deronflhfre  eeparmled 
from  Pembroke,  who,  engagini  the  enemy  at  DanM* 
moore,  near  Bdgcote,  in  Northamptoaahire,  was  deftsaled 
and  taken  priaoner,  with  hia  brother,  and  both  were  pnt 
to  death,  with  Richard  WidviUe  Earl  Rtvert.  father  of 
the  queen,  by  command  of  the  Duke  nf  Clarence  and  tba 
Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  levolted  firam  Edward. 
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•nd  that  be  would  keep  the  castle  so  long,  that  ho 
would  make  the  old  women  in  France  talk  of  him : 
And  indeed,  as  the  place  was  almost  impregnable 
but  by  ianune.  Sir  Richard  Herbert  was  con- 
strained to  take  him  in  by  composition  ;  he 
.surrendering  himself  upon  condition,  that  Sir 
Bichard  Herbert  should  do  what  he  could  to  save 
liis  life;  which  being  accepted.  Sir  Richard 
"brought  him  to  Kiiig  Edward  IV.  desiring  his 
iiighness  to  nve  him  a  pardon,  since  he  yielded 
up  a  place  m  importance,  which  he  mieht  have 
kept  longer  upon  this  hope.  But  the  king  re- 
plying to  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  that  he  had  no 
power  by  his  commission  to  pardon  any,  and 
therefore,  might,  after  the  representation  hereof 
to  his  majesty,  safe  deliver  him  up  to  justice  ; 
Sir  Richard  Herbert  answered,  he  had  not  yet 
^ooe  the  best  he  could  for  him ;  and  therefore 
most  humbly  desired  his  highness  to  do  one  of  two 
things — either  to  put  him  again  in  the  castle 
where  he  was,  and  command  some  other  to  take 
turn  oat ;  or,  if  his  highness  would  not  do  so,  to 
take  his  life  for  the  said  captain's,  that  being  the 
last  proof  he  could  give  that  he  used  his  uttermost 
endeavour  to  save  the  said  captain's  tife.  The 
Idng  finding  himself  ui^ged  thus  far,  gave  Sir 
Bidiard  Herbert  the  life  of  the  said  captain,  but 
withal  he  bestowed  no  other  reward  for  his 
service.  The  other  history  is,  that  Sir  Richai*d 
Herbert,  together  with  his  brother  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  being  in  Anglesea,  apprehending  there 
seren  brothers,  which  had  done  many  miscliiefs 
and  murders  ;  in  these  times  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
thinking  it  fit  to  root  out  so  wicked  a  progeny, 
commanded  them  all  to  be  hanged ;  whereupon 
the  mother  of  them  coming  to  the  Eari  of  Pem- 
broke, upon  her  knees  desired  him  to  pardon  two, 
or  at  leastwise  one  of  her  said  sons,  afi&rming, 
that  the  rest  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  justice  or 
-example,  which  request  also  Sir  Richiurd  Heri>crt 
seconded  ;  but  the  earl  finding  them  all  equally 
,gailty,  said,  he  could  make  no  distinction  betwixt 
tiiem,  and  therefore  conmumded  them  to  be  exe- 
cuted toffeiher ;  at  which  the  mother  was  so 
aggrieved,  that,  with  a  pair  of  woollen  beads  on 
her  arms,  (for  so  tlie  relation  goeth,)  she,  on  her 
knees,  cursed  him,  praying  Grod's  mischief  misht 
fidl  to  him  in  the  first  battle  he  should  make. 
The  earl  after  this,  coming  with  his  brother  to 
Edgcot-field,  as  is  before  set  down,  after  he  had 
pat  his  men  in  order  to  fight,  found  his  brother, 
Sir  Richard  Herbert,  in  the  head  of  his  men, 
leaning  upon  his  pole-axe  in  a  kind  of  sad  or  pen- 
sive manner ;  whereupon  the  earl  said.  What ! 
doth  thy  great  body  (for  he  was  higher  by  the 
head  than  any  one  in  the  army)  apprehend  any- 
thing that  thou  art  so  melancholy,  or  art  thou 
weary  with  marching,  that  thou  dost  lean  ^us 
upon  thy  pole  axe  ?  Sir  Richard  Herbert  replied, 
that  he  was  neither  of  both,  whereof  he  should  see 
the  proof  presently  ;  only  I  cannot  but  apprehend 
on  your  part,  least  the  curse  of  the  woman  witli 
the  woollen  beads  fall  upon  you.  This  Sir  Ricluu^l 
Herbert  lieth  buried  in  Abergaveny,  in  a  sumptuous 
monument  for  those  times,  which  still  remains  ; 
whereas  his  brotlier,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  being 
buried  in  Tintinie  Abbey,  his  monument,  together 
with  the  chiHTch,  lie  now  wholly  defaced  and  ruined. 
This  Earl  of  Pembroke  had  a  younger  son,  which 
had  a  daughter  which  married  the  eldest  son  of 


the  Earl  of  Worcester,  who  carried  away  the  fair 
castle  of  Ragland,  witli  many  thousand  pound  t> 
yearly,  from  the  heir-male  of  that  house,  which 
was  the  second  son  of  the  said  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  St  GiJlians,  whose 
daughter  and  heir  I  after  nuuried,  as  shall  be  told 
in  its  place.  And  here  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
the  younger  sons  of  the  said  Karl  of  Pembroke 
and  Sir  R.  Herbert,  left  their  posterity  after  them, 
who,  in  the  person  of  myself  and  my  wife,  united 
both  houses  again  ;  which  is  the  more  memorable, 
that  when  the  eaid  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Sir  R. 
Herbert  were  taken  prisoners  in  defending  the 
just  cause  of  Edward  IV.  at  the  battle  abovesaid, 
tlie  earl  never  entreated  that  his  own  life  might  be 
saved,  but  his  brother's,  as  it  appears  by  the  said 
histor}-.  So  that  joining  of  both  houses  together 
in  my  posteritv,  ought  to  produce  a  perpetual 
obhgation  of  fnendship  and  mutual  love  in  them 
one  to  another,  since  by  these  two  brothers,  so 
brave  an  example  thereof  was  given,  as  seeming 
not  to  live  or  die  but  for  one  another. 

Mv  mother  was  Magdalen  Newport,  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Neniport,  and  Margaret  his  wife, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Bromlev,  one  of 
the  privy  council,  and  executor  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  who,  surviving  her  husband,  gave  rare  testi- 
monies of  an  incomparable  piety  to  God,  and  love 
to  her  children,  as  being  most  aesiduous  and  devout 
in  her  daily  both  private  and  public  prayers,  and 
so  careful  to  provide  for  her  posterity,  that  though 
it  were  in  her  power  to  give  her  estate  (which  was 
very  great)  to  whom  she  would,  yet  she  continued 
still  unmarried,  and  so  provident  for  them,  that, 
after  she  had  bestowed  all  her  daughters,  with 
sufficient  portions,  upon  very  good  neighbouring 
families,  she  delivered  up  her  estate  and  care  of 
housekeeping  to  her  eldest  son  Francis,  when  now 
die  had,  for  many  yean  kept  hospitality  with  tliat 
plenty  and  order  as  exceeded  all  either  of  her 
country  or  time  ;  for,  besides  abundance  of  pro- 
vision and  good  cheer  for  guests,  which  her  sou 
Sir  Francis  Newport  continued,  she  used  ever 
after  dinner  to  distribute  with  her  own  hands  to 
the  poor,  who  resorted  to  her  in  great  numbers, 
alms  in  money,  to  every  one  of  them  more  or  leas, 
as  she  thought  they  needed  it  By  these  ancestors 
I  am  descended  of  Talbot,  Devoreux,  Gray,  Gorbet, 
and  many  other  noble  families,  as  may  be  seen  in 
their  matches,  extant  in  the  many  fiur  coats  the 
Newports  bear.  I  could  say  much  more  of  my 
ancestors  of  that  side  likewise,  but  that  I  should 
exceed  my  proposed  scope :  I  shall,  therefore, 
only  say  somewhat  more  of  my  mother,  my 
brothers,  and  sisters.  And  for  my  mother,  after 
she  Uved  most  virtuously  and  lovingly  with  her 
husband  for  many  years,  she,  after  his  death, 
erected  a  fair  monument  for  him  in  Montgomery 
church;  brought  up  her  children  carefully,  and 
put  them  in  good  courses  for  making  tlieir  for- 
tunes, and  briefly  was  that  woman  Dr.  Donne 
hath  described  in  his  funeral  sermon  of  her  printed. 
The  names  of  her  children  were,  Edward,  Richard, 
William,  Charles,  Georse,  Henry,  Thomas  ;  her 
daughters  were,  Elizabetti,  Margaret,  Frances  ;  of 
all  whom  I  will  say  a  Httle  before  I  begin  a  narra- 
tion of  mv  own  life,  so  I  may  pursue  my  intended 
purpose  the  more  entirely.  My  brother  Richard, 
after  he  had  been  brought  up  in  learning,  went  to 
tlie  Low  Ck>untrie8y  where  he  continued  many  years 
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with  much  reptttation,  both  in  the  wars  and  for 
fighting  single  duels,  which  were  many ;  insomuch, 
that  between  both,  he  carried,  as  I  have  been  told, 
the  scars  of  fonr-and-twenty  woonds  upon  him  to 
his  grave,  and  lieth  buried  in  Bergenopzoom.  My 
brotlier  William  being  brought  up  likewise  in 
learning,  went  afterwards  to  the  wars  in  Denmark, 
where,  fighting  a  single  combat,  and  having  his 
sword  broken,  ho  not  only  defended  himself,  with 
that  piece  which  remained,  but,  closing  wiUi  his 
adversary,  threw  him  down,  and  so  held  liim  until 
company  came  in ;  and  thai  went  to  the  wars  in 
the  Low  Countries,  but  lived  not  long  after.  My 
brother  Charles  was  fellow  of  New  CoUe^^  in 
Oxford,  where  he  died  young,  after  he  had  given 
0:^eat  hopes  of  hunself  every  way.  My  brother 
Ueorge*  was  so  excellent  a  sdiolar,  that  he  was 
made  the  public  orator  of  the  Universi^  in  Cam- 
bridge ;  some  of  whose  English  works  are  extant ; 
whi^,  though  they  be  rare  in  their  kind,  yet  are 
&r  abort  of  expressing  those  perfections  he  had  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  tongue,  and  all  divine  and 
human  literature :  his  life  was  most  holy  and 
exemplary;  insomuch,  that  about  Salisbury,  where 
he  hved,  beneficed  for  many  years,  he  was  little 
ess  than  sainted.  He  was  not  exempt  from 
passion  and  choler,  being  infirmities  to  which  all 
our  race  is  subject,  but  that  excepted,  without 
reproach  in  his  actions.  Henry,  after  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  learning,  as  the  other  brothers 
were,  was  sent  by  his  friends  into  France,  where 
he  attained  the  language  of  that  country  in  much 
perfection  ;  after  whicn  time  he  came  to  court, 
and  was  made  gentleman  of  the  king's  privy 
chamber,  and  master  of  the  revels  ;  by  which 
means,  as  also  by  a  good  marriage,  he  attained 
to  great  fortunes,  for  himself  and  posterity  to 
enjoy.  He  also  hath  given  several  proofs  of  his 
courage  in  duels,  and  otherwise  ;  being  no  less 
dexterous  in  the  ways  of  the  court,  as  liaving 
gotten  much  by  it.  My  brother  Thomas  was  a 
posthumous,  as  being  bom  some  weeks  after  his 
father's  death.  He  also,  being  brought  up  a  while 
at  school,  was  sent  as  a  page  to  Sir  Edward  Cecil,t 
lord-general  of  his  majesty's  auxiliary  forces  to 
the  princes  in  Germany,  and  was  particulariy  at 
the  siege  of  Julicrs,  a.d.  1610,  where  he  shewed 
such  forwardness,  as  no  man  in  that  great 
army  before  him  was  more  adventurous  on  all 
occasions.  Being  returned  from  thence,  he 
went  to  the  East  Indies,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Joseph,  who,  in  his  way  thither, 
meetinz  with  a  great  Spanish  ship,  was  unfortu- 
nately killed  in  fight  with  tliem ;  whereupon,  his 
men  being  disheartened,  my  brother  Thomas  en- 
couraged them  to  revenge  the  loss,  and  renewed 
the  fight  in  tlukt  manner,  (as  Sir  John  Smyth, 
governor  of  tlie  East  India  Company,  told  me  at 
several  times,)  that  they  forced  the  Spanish  ship 

*  He  had  studied  foreign  langosgei,  in  hopes  of  rising  to 
be  secretary  of  state ;  but  being  disappointed  in  his  views 
at  oourt,  he  took  orders,  became  prebend  of  Lincoln,  and 
rector  of  liemerton,  near  Salisbury.  lie  died  between 
1630  and  1640.  Ills  poems  were  printed  at  London  1635, 
under  the  title  of  «  The  Temple  ;**  and  his  **  Priest  to  the 
Temple,'*  in  1652.  Lord  Bacon  dedicated  to  him  a 
Translation  of  some  Psalms  into  English  verse.— F. 
OeneralDict. 

t  Afterwards  Viscount  Wimbledon.  Bee  an  account  of 
him  in  •*  The  Rojal  and  Noble  Authon.** 


to  run  a-ground,  where  the  English  diot  her 
through  and  through  so  often,  that  she  run  heraoli 
a-ground,  and  was  left  wholly  unserviceable.  After 
which  time,  he,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  came  to 
Suratte,  and  from  tiience,  went  with  the  merchanta 
to  the  Great  Mogul ;  where,  after  he  had  staid 
about  a  twelvemonth,  he  returned  with  the  same 
fleet  back  again  to  England.  After  this,  he  went 
in  the  navy  which  King  James  sent  to  Algiers 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Mansd,  wmare 
our  men  being  in  great  want  of  money  and  victual^ 
and  many  ships  scattering  themselves  to  try  itHiedier 
they  could  ootain  a  prize,  whereby  to  relieve  the 
whole  fleet ;  it  was  his  hap  to  meet  with  a  ahip^ 
which  he  took,  and  in  it,  to  the  value  of  eighteen 
hundred  pounds,  which,  it  was  thought,  saved  the 
whole  fleet  from  perishing.  He  conducted,  also. 
Count  Mansfelt  to  the  Low  Countries,  in  one  of 
the  king's  ships,  which,  being  unfortmately  cutL 
away  not  far  from  the  shore,  the  count,  together 
with  his  compmy,  saved  themselves  in  a  long-boa^ 
or  shalop,  the  benefit  whereof  my  said  brother 
refused  to  take  for  the  present,  as  reaolvins  to 
assist  the  master  of  the  ship,  who  endeavoux«a  by 
all  means  to  clear  the  ship  from  the  danger ;  bat 
finding  it  impossible,  he  was  the  last  man  thai 
saved  himself  in  the  long-boat ;  the  master  thereof 
yet  refusing  to  come  away,  so  that  lie  perilled 
together  with  the  ship.  After  this,  he  commanded 
one  of  the  ships  that  M^re  sent  to  bring  the  prinee 
from  Spain ;  where,  upon  his  return,  there  being 
a  fight  between  the  Low  Countrymen  and  the 
DuiikirkerB,the  prince,  who  thought  it  was  not  for 
his  dignity  to  suffer  them  to  fight  in  his  presence, 
commanded  some  of  his  ships  to  part  them :  where- 
upon, my  said  brother,  with  some  other  ehipa,  got 
betwixt  them  on  either  side,  and  shot  so  long,  that 
both  pirties  were  glad  to  desist.  After  he  had 
brought  the  prince  safely  home,  he  was  appointed 
to  go  with  one  of  the  king's  ships  to  the  Narrow 
SetuB.  He  also  fought  Svcrs  times  with  great 
courage  and  success,  with  divers  men  in  angjb 
fight,  sometimes  hurting  and  disarming  his  adver- 
sary, and  sometimes  driving  him  away.  After  all 
these  proofs  given  of  himself  he  expected  some 
great  command ;  but  finding  himself,  as  he  thought, 
undervalued,  he  retired  to  a  private  and  melaii> 
choly  life,  being  much  discontented  to  find  othen 

{)refcfTed  to  him ;  in  which  sullen  humour  liaving 
ived  many  years,  he  died  and  was  buried  in  Lon- 
don, in  St  Martin's  near  Charing  Cross ;  so  Uiat  of 
all  my  brothers  none  survives  but  Henry. 

Elizabeth,  my  eldest  sister,  was  married  to 
Sir  Henry  Jones  of  Albemarles,  who  had  by  her 
one  son  and  two  daughters  ;  the  latter  end  of  her 
time  was  the  most  sickly  and  miserable  that  bath 
been  known  in  our  times  ;  wliile,  for  the  spaee  of 
about  fourteen  years  she  languished  and  pined 
away  to  skin  and  bones,  and  at  last  died  in  Loo- 
don,  and  licth  buried  in  a  church  called  .— 
near  Cheapside.  Margaret  was  married  to  John' 
Vaughan,  son  and  heir  to  Owen  Van^ian  of 
Llwydiart ;  by  which  match  some  former  differ- 
ences betwixt  our  house  and  that  were  appeased 
and  reconciled.  He  had  by  her  three  daughters 
and  heirs,  Dorothy,  Magdalen,  and  Katherine ; 
of  which  the  two  latter  only  survive.  The  estate 
of  the  Vaughans  yet  went '  to  the  heir»«iale, 
although  not  so  deariy  but  that  Uie  eutafl  which 
carried  the  nid  lands  was  qaestioned.    FVaooes^ 
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my  younrat  sister,  was  married  to  Sir  John 
Brown,  Knig^  in  lincfdnshire,  who  had  bj  her 
diters  ohildnsn  ;  the  eldest  son  of  whom,  although 
yofong,  fought  dirers  duels,  in  one  of  which  it 
was  his  fortune  to  kill  one  Lee,  of  a  great  fiunily 
m  Lancashire.  I  could  say  many  things  more 
oooceming  all  these,  but  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
pnticulanze  their  liTes.  I  have  related  only  some 
iwBBiHj,!!!!  concerning  them  to  tiie  best  of  my  memory, 
bdng  assured  I  hare  not  failed  nradi  in  my  rela- 
tion of  them.    I  shall  now  come  to  mysdf. 

I  was' born  at  Eyton,  in  Shropshire,  [being  a 
hoaae  which,  togedier  witii  fair  lands,  descended 
vpoo  the  Newports  by  my  said  grandmother,] 
between  the  hours  of  twelre  and  one  of  the  dock 
b^  the  morning  ;  my  infimey  was  reiy  sickly,  my 
head  continoafiy  purging  itself  very  much  by  the 
ean ;  whereupon  also  it  was  so  long  before  I 
hsgan  to  spealc,  that  many  thouf;ht  I  should  be 
eftor  dmnb.  The  very  fortnest  tmng  I  remember, 
i%  that  when  I  undenrtood  what  was  said  by  otfaem, 
I  did  vet  furbear  to  speak,  lest  I  should  utter 
somethmg  that  were  imperfect  or  impertinent 
When  I  came  to  talk,  one  of  the  fofftfaest  inquiries 
I  made  was,  how  I  came  into  this  world  !  I  told 
my  nurse,  keeper,  and  others,  I  found  myself  here 
indeed,  bat  from  what  cause  or  beginnhig,  or  by 
what  means  I  could  not  imagine  ;  but  for  this,  as 
I  was  laughed  at  by  nurse,  and  some  other  women 
that  were  then  present,  so  I  was  wondered  at  by 
others,  who  said,  they  never  heard  a  child  but 
myself  aak  that  question  ;  upon  which,  when  1 
came  to  riper  years,  I  made  tins  observation, 
which  afterwards  a  little  comforted  me,  that,  as  I 
frand  myself  in  possession  of  this  life,  without 
knowing  anything  of  the  pangs  and  throes  ray 
mother  suffered,  yet,  doubtless^  they  did  no  less 
press  and  afflict  me  than  her,  so  I  hope  my  soul 
shall  pass  to  a  better  life  than  this  without  being 
sensible  of  the  anguish  and  pains  my  body  shaU 
feel  in  death.  For  as  I  believe  then  I  shall  be 
transmitted  to  a  more  happy  estate  by  God's  great 
grace,  I  am  confident  I  shall  no  more  know  how  I 
came  out  of  this  world,  than  how  I  came  into  it ; 
and  because,  since  that  time,  I  have  made  verses 
to  this  purpose,  I  have  thought  fit  to  insert  them 
here  as  a  place  proper  for  them.  The  Argument 
is, 

VITA. 

PiUMA  fnit  qnoadam  geottaU  temiae  Vita 
ProoorMM  MUM  dotM,  uM  Plsatloa  Tirtutf 
Gestiit,  •!  vefeto  raolcm  perfoadflre  nicoo, 
Bxtonuunq.  soo  fenniun  oohibere  reoenu. 
Dam  oompirantM  pMsiat  aooedere  oavMr. 
£t  totam  tato  lleiiit  pndiidera  tetnm. 

Alien  matemo  tandem  eoecrevli  ia  arm 
Bzfles  fpaiiuuBS  ubl  ■frirtlas  indatt  Artm, 
BaerCuaq.  dmol  mtro  MBSotla  taata 
Cudii,  at  botpiUum  meali  noa  vile  paravit. 
Qua  C«lo  dsUpea  bom  mox  inde  oapeent 
Fartee,  et  aottie  taoqnam  premaga  f uUine 
Corrigat  iffnavmn  pondne,  nee  inutile  sistat. 

Tertfa  nunc  agitur,  qnh  Soena  redddttiir  ingenf, 
Cemitur  et  feetam  Cell,  Temeq.  Thestrmn  ; 
Cmgeoer  ct  spoelee*  rerum  ▼arlafaq.  fonna 
Et  olreamferri,  motu  proprieq.  Tafurl 
Cootlfit*  et  leges  ortemaq.  f ndsra  maadl 
Viaere,  ct  aaatduo  redeoBCla  MeraciaraB. 
Uode  etiam  vitc  oauMM»  nexmnq.  tiMrl 
Faa  erat  et  eutninam  longe  praaoiaowa  Niunen  ; 
Dam  rarioa  mix^  motua  oootaBopertt  orMa 


Et  Pater,  et  Domlnua,  Cuntoa,  et  omiditor  Idem 

Audit  ablq.  Deua ;  Quid  ni  xncxld  Quarta  aequatar? 

Sordibua  excnaaia  odm  roana  jam  parlor  iaatat, 

Auctaq.  doctrinia  varila,  virtateq.  poUena 

Inteodit  vires,  roagis  et  eablimia  qilrat, 

Et  tacitus  oordi  atlmulua  aaffigitor  Imo, 

Ut  velit  beio  qalaqoam  aorti  aopereaaa  oaduc», 

Ezpetlturq.  atataa  failleior  amMtioala 

Ritibua,  et  aacria,  et  calta  rriigioao, 

Et  nova  imcoewit  melioria  oonacia  Fati 

Spea  superia  baerena,  toto  peifuaaq.  Celo, 

Et  aeae  aanoto  damittit  Numen  Amori, 

Et  data  CdeatiaiNn  fallax  Taaaent  Vit«, 

Cumq.  Deo  llouit  non  ono  jura  paeiaci, 

Ut  mibi  aea  aerro  raddatur  dablta  roeroee, 

Filiua  aot  bona  adira  patena  petam,mibl  aponaor 

Sit  fldel  If  omen ;  moz  hano  sin  ezno  vitamf 

Compoa  jam  faotoa  melioria,  turn  almal  oil 

Jure  meooopiam  liber,  meq.  aaaerltlnda 

Ipae  Deua  (cujuanon  terria  Gratia  tantiim, 

8ed  CmUa  prcMtat)  Quid  nl  modo  Qulata  aaqoatur 

Bt  Saorta,  at  qoiequid  tandem  apea  ipaa  rcquirat? 


DB  VITA  CJBLESTI  CONJECTURA. 

Tcfto  IvaCrataa  Oeolo  mIbi  giatuler  Ipai, 
Fati  aeevma,  dura  neo  terroribna  nlUa 
Dc|}ieiar,  iadtoa  coodo  rel  oorda  dolorea. 
Bad  laiaa  medila  «rttmnia  tranaigo  vitam, 
InTitiaq.  malla  (qu«  terraa  undlq.  cingunt) 
Ardenti  rirtuta  rlam  super  aetbera  quaerens, 
Froxima  Cdeatla  praeoepi  prcmia  vitc, 
Ultima  pnetento,  divine  atzoa  amosv, 
Qa6  aimol  exuperana  creperap  lodibrla  eortia, 
Barbara  veaaal  linqoo  oonaortia  BaoU, 
Auraa  inferoaa  defflana,  splransq.  supernaa, 
Dum  aanotis  mamet  totom  ale  irapUco  flammis, 
Hisae  ut  ttuflTultua  peoetrem  laqnaaria  Caali, 
Atq.  novi  l»t6  speculer  magnalia  Mundi, 
Et  notaa  animaa,  proprio  Jam  lumlne  pulchraa 
Inviaam,  Superftmq.  chores  mentesq.  beatas, 
Qu^  aveam  miaoere  Ignea,  ao  vlneala  aaora, 
Atq.  vloo  altemA  transire  in  gaadi*,  Caelnm 
Que  dederit  oonctis,  ipala  aut  indita  nobia, 
Vel  qoaa  oonmraai  voto  aanoira  lloMt, 
Ut  Deua  interaa  cumulana  sua  praemia,  noatrum 
Aiigeat  inde  decns,  proprioq.  iUustret  amore^ 
Neo  Ca»U  Caslla  desint,  aetemav^  Vitae 
Saeonla,  vel  Saeclla  nova  gaudia,  qualia  totnm 
.Srum  nee  minuat,  neo  terroinat  Inflnitum, 
Ub  major  dealt  neo  gratia  Nnmlnis  alma, 
Qu«  miria  varlata  media  haeo  gaudia  creaoant, 
Ezeiplatq.  atatum  qaemvla  f»liclor  alter ; 
Et  qua  Dec  spenure  datur  aini  praatita  nobis, 
Nea^  nial  aola  oapit  qua  mana  dlvlna<  auperaint ; 
Qua  lioet  ex  seae  sint  perfeotiaslma  longe. 
Ex  nobia  aaltem  mag^  condecorata  videntur : 
Cum  aegnea  animaa,  calum  quas  indit  ab  ortu, 
Exacuat  tantum  labor  ac  industria  nostra ; 
Ao  demnm  poliat  dootrlna,  et  moribua  illls, 
Ut  redeant  pulcbra,  dotem  c»loq.  reportent ; 
Qnum  stmiil  arUtrilauai,  mala  pellimua  ilia, 
Qaa  neo  val  papalit  calum,  vel  pellerat  olim, 
Bx  nobia  Ita  fit  Jam  gloria  Numinia  ingana, 
Anetior  in  carloa  quoq.  gloria  nostra  radundat, 
Et  qaa  virtnti  sint  debita  praemia,  tandem 
Vel  Numen  aolito  reddunt  falicius  ipaum. 
Ampllor  undo  simul  redblbetur  Gratia  nobK 
Ut  vel  pro  voto  noatro  Jam  dngula  cedont. 
Nam  al  Ilbertaa  chara  cat,  per  amana  loooram 
Conapleoa  innumeria  Cdis  diacorrere  faa  eat, 
DeUoiaaq.  loci  ei^aavla  oarpere  pasalm. 
Altlor  eat  aatmo  al  eontamplatle  iixa, 
Caaola  adaparta  pataot  nobia  Jam  acrinia  Call, 
Areaaaaq.  Dei  ratiooesnOaae  Juvabit  : 
Hi^aa  ain  repetat  quisquam  consortia  sacli, 
Mox  affare  in  terria,  ae  procurare  licebit 
Bea  bale  humanaa^  et  Juatia  leglbus  uti ! 
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Sin  in«f  e  cslesti  jam  deleotamur  amore, 
Solvimur  In  flammaa,  qu»  ae  lambuntq.  forentq- 
Mntn6,  et  implicit!  sanctia  ardoribus,  una 
Surgimua  amplcxi,  oopulAJunctiq.  tanaci. 
Partibua,  at  toto  miaoemur  ubiq.  ricisaiai ; 
Ardoreiq.  novoa  acoendit  Numinia  ardor. 
Sin  landara  Denm  Inbeat,  aoa  laodat  et  ipM. 
Concinit  Angelicuaq.  choma,  modolamine  suavl 
Peraonat  et  cielnm,  proatant  et  publioa  nobis 
Gaudia,  et  ednntur  paaaim  bpcctacula  losta : 
Fitq.  theatralia  quaai  Caeli  machtna  tota. 
Hanc  mundi  molem  sin  ria  replicaveiit  indent 
linminia,  atq.  novaa  formos  exculpaerit  iude 
Dotibua  omataa  aliii^  magia  atq.  capacct : 
Noatraa  mozetiam  formaa  renorare  liccbit, 
Et  dotaa  aenauaq.  alioa  aaaomere,  tandem 
Conattmmata  mafia  quo  gaudia  noatra  t  cMirgant* 
HflBO  ai  ooi^Jeoto  mortali  corpora  fretua 
Corpua  ut  ezuerim,  Quid  ni  m«jora  rccludam  ? 

And  certainly  since  in  my  moUier's  womb  this 
plastiea,  or  formatrix,  which  formed  my  eyes, 
ears,  and  other  senses,  did  not  intend  them  for 
that  dark  and  noisome  place,  but,  as  being  con- 
scious of  a  better  life,  made  them  as  fitting  oi-cans 
to  apprehend  and  perceive  those  tilings  which 
should  occur  in  this  world :  so  I  believe,  since 
my  coming  into  this  world,  my  soul  liath  formed 
or  product  certain  faculties  which  are  almost  as 
useless  for  this  life,  as  tlie  above-named  senses 
were  for  the  motlier's  womb  ;  and  these  faculties 
are  hope,  faith,  love,  and  joy,  since  they  never  rest 
or  fix  upon  any  transitory  or  perishing  object  in 
this  world,  as  extending  tbemsclves  to  something 
further  thian  can  be  here  given,  and  indeed  ac- 
quiesce only  in  the  perfect,  eternal,  and  infinite  : 
I  confess  they  are  of  some  use  here  ;  vet  I  appeal 
to  every  body,  whether  any  worldlv  felicity  did  so 
satisfy  their  hope  here,  that  they  did  not  wish  and 
hope  for  something  more  cxcellcut,  or  whether 
they  had  ever  that  faith  in  their  own  ^visdom,  or 
in  the  help  of  man,  that  they  were  not  constrained 
to  have  recourse  to  some  di\'iner  and  superior 
power,  than  they  could  find  on  earth,  to  relieve 
them  in  their  danger  or  necessity,  whether  ever 
they  could  place  their  love  on  any  earthly  beauty, 
that  it  did  not  lade  and  wither,  if  not  frustrate  or 
deceive  them,  or  whether  ever  their  joy  was  so 
consummate  in  any  thing  they  delighted  in,  that 
they  did  not  want  mudi  moi*e  tluui  it,  or  indeed 
this  world  can  afford,  to  make  them  liappy.     The 

Jiroper  objects  of  these  (acuities,  therefore,  though 
ramed,  or  at  least  appearing  in  this  world,  is 
God  onlv,  upon  whom  faith,  hope  and  love,  were 
never  piaced  in  vain,  or  remain  long  unrequited. 
But  to  leave  these  discourses,  and  come  to  my 
childhood  again. 

I  remember  tliis  dcfluction  at  my  ears  above- 
mentioned  continued  in  that  violence,  that  my 
friends  did  not  think  fit  to  teach  me  so  much  as 
my  alphabet  until  I  was  seven  years  old,  at  which 
time  my  defiuction  ceased,  and  left  me  free  of  the 
disease  my  ancestors  were  subject  unto,  being  the 
epilepsv.  My  schoolmaster  in  the  house  of  my 
said  lady  grandmother  began  then  to  teach  me  the 
alphabet,  and  afterwards  grammar,  and  other 
books  commonly  read  in  schools ;  in  which  I 
profited  so  much,  that  upon  this  theme  Audaca 
fortuna  jwxU,  I  made  an  oration  of  a  sheet  of  pitper, 
and  fifty  or  sixty  verses  in  the  space  of  one  day. 
I  remember  in  that  time  I  was  corrected  sometimes 
for  going  to  cuffs  with  two  school-fellows  being  both 


elder  than  myself,  but  never  for  telling  a  lie  or  anj 
other  fault ;  my  natural  disposition  and  inclination 
being  so  contrary  to  all  falsehood,  that  beins 
demanded  whether  I  had  committed  any  fauU 
whereof  I  might  be  jusUy  suspected,  I  did  use  erer 
to  confess  it  freelv,  and  thereupon  choosing  rather 
to  suffer  correction  than  to  stain  my  mind  with 
telling  a  lie,  which  I  did  judge  then,  no  time  could 
ever  deface ;  and  I  can  affirm  to  all  the  world  tmly, 
that,  from  my  first  infancy  to  this  hour,  I  told  not 
willingly  anything  that  was  £slse,my  soul  uaturallT 
having  an  antipathy  to  lying  and  deceit  After  I 
had  attained  the  age  of  nine,  during  all  which  time 
I  lived  in  my  said  lady  grandmother's  house  at 
Eton,  my  parents  thought  fit  to  send  me  to  some 

Elace  where  I  might  learn  the  Welch  tongue,  as 
elieving  it  necessary  to  enable  me  to  treat  witii 
those  of  my  friends  and  tenants  who  understood 
no  other  bmguage  ;  whereupon  I  was  recommended 
to  Mr.  Edward  Thel¥mll,  oi  Place-ward  in  Den^ 
byshire.  This  gentieman  I  must  remember  with 
honour,  as  having  of  himself  acquired  the  exact 
knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  aad 
Spanish,  and  all  other  learning,  having  for  that 
purpose  neither  gone  beyond  seas,  nor  so  much  as 
nad  tiie  benefit  of  any  universities.  Besides,  he 
was  of  that  rare  temper  in  gOTcming  his  choler, 
that  I  never  saw  him  angry  during  the  time  of  my 
stay  there,  and  have  heard  so  much  of  him  for 
many  years  before.  When  occasion  of  offence  was 
given  mm,  I  have  seen  him  redden  in  the  &ce,  and 
after  remain  for  a  while  silent,  but  when  he  spake, 
his  words  were  so  calm  and  genUe,  that  I  found  he 
had  digested  his  choler,  though  yet  I  oonfess  I 
could  never  attain  that  perfection,  as  being  subject 
ever  to  choler  and  passion  more  than  I  oiwht,  aad 
generally  to  speak  my  mind  freely,  and  indeed 
rather  to  imitate  those,  who,  having  fire  wiAm 
doors,  choose  rather  to  give  it  vent  uian  saffor  it 
to  bum  the  house.  I  commend  vet  much  mors 
the  manner  of  1^.  Thelwall ;  and,  certainly,  he 
that  can  forbear  speaking  for  somewhile,  will  remit 
much  of  his  passion ;  but  as  I  could  not  lesin 
much  of  him  m  this  kind,  so  I  did  as  little  pxvifit 
in  learning  the  Welch,  or  any  other  of  Aoae 
languages  that  worthy  gentieman  onderstood^  as 
having  a  tertian  ague  for  the  most  part  of  nine 
months,  which  was  all  the  time  I  staid  in  his 
house.  Having  recovered  my  strength  again,  I 
was  sent,  being  about  the  age  of  ten,  to  be  tansht 
by  one  1^.  Newton  at  Didlebury  in  Shropshire^ 
where  in  the  space  of  less  than  two  vears,  I  not 
only  recovered  all  I  had  lost  in  mj  sickness,  but 
attained  to  the  knowledge  of  tiie  Greek  tongue  aad 
logic,  in  so  much,  that  at  twelve  years  old  my 
parents  thought  fit  to  send  me  to  Oxford  to  Univer- 
sity College,  where  I  remember  to  have  disputed 
at  my  first  coming  in  logic,  and  to  have  made  in 
Greek  the  exercises  required  in  that  coD^ge, 
oflener  than  in  Latin.  I  had  not  been  msay 
months  in  the  University,  bat  news  was  brought 
me  of  my  father's  death,  his  sickness  being  a 
letluu^',  caroiy  or  coma  viffUan$,  whidi  continned 
long  upon  him  ;  he  seemed  at  last  to  cBe  without 
much  pain,  though  in  his  senses.  Upon  opinioa 
given  by  physicians  that  his  disease  was  mortal, 
my  mother  uou^t  fit  to  send  for  me  home^  «id 
presentiy  after  my  father's  death,  to  denre  her 
brother  Sir  Francis  Newport  to  haste  to  London 
to  obtain  my  wardship  for  Ins  and  her  ate  join^y. 
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which  he  obtained.  Shortly  after  I  was  sent 
■gain  to  my  studies  in  Oxford,  where  I  had  not 
been  lone  bat  that  an  overture  for  a  match  i^ith 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Herbert  of 
SL  Gillian's  was  made,  the  oecasion  whereof  was 
this :  Sir  William  Herbert  being  heir-male  to  the 
old  Earl  of  Pembroke  above  mentioned  by  a  yoimger 
son  of  his,  (for  the  eldest  son  had  a  daughter,  who 
carried  away  those  great  possessions  the  Earl  of 
Worcester  now  holds  in  Monmouthshire,  as  I  said 
before,)  having  one  only  daughter  sm*viving,  made 
a  will,  whereby  he  estated  all  his  possessions  in 
Monmouthshire  and  Ireland  upon  his  said  daughter, 
upon  condition  she  married  one  of  the  surname  of 
Herbert,  otherwise  the  said  lands  to  descend  to 
the  heirs-male  of  the  said  Sir  William,  and  his 
daughter  to  have  only  a  small  portion  out  of  the 
lan£)  he  had  in  Anglesey  and  Carnarvanshire  :  his 
lands  being  thus  settied.  Sir  William  died  shorUy 
afterwards.  He  was  a  man  much  conversant  wiu 
books,  and  especially  given  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
in  so  much,  that  he  writ  an  Exposition  upon  the 
Revelations,  which  is  printed ;  though  some 
thiDiight  he  was  as  far  nrom  finding  uie  sense 
thereof  as  he  was  from  attaining  the  philosopher's 
stone,  which  was  another  part  of  his  study  :  how- 
soever, he  was  very 'understanding  in  all  other 
things, — he  was  noted  yet  to  be  of  a  very  high  mind: 
bat  I  can  say  littie  of  him,  as  having  never  seen 
his  person,  nor  otherwise  had  much  information 
concerning  him.  His  daughter  and  heir,  called 
Mary,  after  her  father  died,  continued  unmarried 
until  she  was  one-and-twenty ;  none  of  the  Herberts 
appearing  in  all  that  time,  who,  either  in  age  or 
fbrtnne,  was  fit  to  match  her.  About  this  time  I 
had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  a  match  at  last 
being  proposed,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  disparity 
of  years  betwixt  us,  upon  the  eight-and-twentieth 
of  February  1598,  in  the  house  of  Eton,  where 

the  same  man,  vicar  of ,  married  my 

father  and  mother,  christened  and  married  me,  I 
espoused  her.  Not  long  after  my  marriage  I  went 
aeain  to  Oxford,  together  with  my  wife  and  mother, 
unio  took  a  house,  and  Uved  for  some  certain  time 
there  ;  and  now,  having  a  due  remedy  for  that 
lasciviousness  to  which  youth  is  naturally  inclined, 
I  followed  my  book  more  dose  than  ever,  in  which 
course  I  continued  until  I  attained  about  the  ace 
of  eighteen,  when  my  mother  took  a  house  m 
London,  between  which  place  and  Montgomery 
Castle  I  passed  my  time  till  I  came  to  the  aee  of 
one-and-twenty,  having  in  that  space  divers  duld- 
ren  :  I  having  now  none  remaining  but  Beatrice, 
Richard,  and  Edward.  During  this  time  of  living 
in  the  University,  or  at  home,  I  did,  without  any 
master  or  teacher,  attain  the  knowledge  of  the 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages,  by  the 
help  of  some  books  in  Latin  or  En^ish  translated 
into  those  idioms,  and  the  dictionaries  of  those 
several  languages  ;  I  attained  also  to  sing  my  part 
at  first  sight  in  music,  and  to  play  on  the  lute  with 
very  Uttie  or  almost  no  teaching.  My  intention 
in  learning  languages  beinz  to  make  myself  a 
citizen  of  we  world  as  far  as  it  were  possible  ;  and 
my  learning  of  music  was  for  this  end,  that  I  might 
entertain  myself  at  home,  and  together  refresh  my 
mind  after  my  studies,  to  which  1  was  exceedingly 
inclined,  and  tiiat  I  might  not  need  the  company 
of  young  men,  in  whom  I  observed  in  those  times 
much  ill  example  and  debauchery. 


Being  gotten  thus  far  into  my  age,  I  shall  rive 
some  observations  concerning  ordinary  education, 
even  from  the  first  infancy  till  the  departure  from 
the  university ;  as  being  desirous,  together  with 
the  narration  of  my  life,  to  defiver  such  rules  as  I 
conceive  may  be  useful  to  my  posterity.  And 
first,  I  find,  that  in  the  infancy  those  diseases  are 
to  be  remedied  which  may  be  hereditary  mito  them 
on  either  side ;  so  that,  if  they  be  subject  to  the 
stone  or  gravel,  I  do  conceive  it  will  be  good  for 
the  nurse  sometimes  to  drink  posset  drinks,  in 
which  are  boiled  such  thinra  as  are  good  to  expel 
gravel  and  stone;  the  child  also  himself,  when  he 
comes  to  some  age,  may  use  the  same  posset  drinks 
of  herbs,  as  milium  solis,  saxifrigia,  &c.;  good  for 
the  stone  many  are  reckoned  by  the  physcians,  of 
which  also  myself  could  bring  a  large  catalogue, 
but  rather  leave  it  to  those  who  are  expert  in  that 
art.  The  same  course  is  to  be  taken  for  the  gout; 
for  which  purpose  I  do  much  commend  the  bathing 
of  children*s  legs  and  feet  in  the  water  wherein 
smiths  quench  their  iron ;  as  also  water  wherein 
alum  hath  been  infused,  or  boiled  ;  as  also  the  de-  ' 
coction  of  juniper  berries,  bay  berries,  cliamedris, 
chamocpetis,  which  baths  also  are  good  for  those 
that  are  hereditarily  subject  to  the  palsy,  for  theee 
things  do  much  strengtiien  the  sinews ;  as  also 
olium  castorii,  and  succoni,  which  are  not  to  be 
used  without  advice.  They  that  are  also  subject 
to  the  Bplcen  from  their  ancestors,  ought  to  use 
those  herbs  tiiat  are  splenetics  ;  and  tiiose  that 
are  troubled  with  the  falling  sickness,  with 
cephaniques,  of  which  certainly  I  should  have 
had  need  but  for  the  purging  of  my  ears  above 
mentioned.  Briefly,  what  disease  soever  it  be 
that  is  derived  from  ancestors  of  either  side,  it 
will  be  necessary  first  to  give  such  medicines  to 
the  nurse  as  mav  make  her  milk  effectual  for  those 
purposes  ;  as  also  afterwards  to  give  uute  the 
child  itself  such  specific  remedies  as  his  age  and 
constitution  will  bear.  I  could  say  much  more 
upon  this  point,  as  having  delighted  ever  in  the 
knowledge  of  herbs,  plantei,  and  gums,  and  in  few 
words  the  history  of  nature,  in  so  much,  that 
coming  to  apothecaries'  shops,  it  was  my  ordinary 
manner  when  I  looked  upon  the  bills  filed  up, 
containing  the  physicians'  prescriptions,  to  tell 
every  man's  disease  ;  liowbeit,  I  shall  not  presume 
in  these  particulars  to  prescribe  to  my  posterity, 
though  I  beKeve  I  know  the  best  receipts  for 
almost  all  diseases,  but  shall  leave  tliem  to  tiie 
expert  physicians  ;  only  I  will  recommend  again  to 
my  posterity  tlie  curing  of  hereditary  diseases  in 
the  very  infancy,  since,  otherwise,  without  much 
difficulty,  they  will  never  be  cured. 

When  children  go  to  school,  they  should  have 
one  to  attend  them,  who  may  take  care  of  their 
manners,  as  well  as  the  school-master  dotli  of  their 
learning  ;  for  among  boys  all  vice  is  easily  learned  ; 
and  here  I  could  wish  it  constantly  observed,  that 
neither  the  master  should  correct  him  for  faults  of 
his  manners,  nor  his  governor  for  manners  for  the 
faults  in  his  learning.  After  the  alphabet  is 
taught,  I  like  weU  the  shortest  and  clearest  gram- 
mars, and  such  books  into  which  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  words  are  severally  contrived,  in  whicli  kind 
one  Comenus  hath  given  an  example :  this  being 
done,  it  would  be  much  better  to  proceed  witii 
Greek  authors  than  with  Lntin  ;  for  as  it  is  as  easy 
to  learn  at  first  the  one  as  the  other,  it  would  be 
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mnoh  better  to  give  the  fint  inipreMimi  into  the 
chUd*8  memory  of  thoee  things  which  are  more 
rare  than  usuiil  :  therefore  I  would  have  them 
bogin  at  Greek  first,  and  the  rather  tliat  there  is 
not  that  art  in  the  world  whei*ein  tlie  Greeks  have 
not  excelled  and  gone  before  others ;  so  tliat  when 
you  look  upon  philosophy,  astronomy,  matliematiGS, 
medicine, and  briefly  all  learning,  tlic  Greeks  have 
exceeded  all  nations.  When  he  shall  be  ready  to 
go  to  the  university,  it  will  be  fit  also  his  govonior 
for  manners  go  along  with  him  ;  it  being  the 
frail  nature  of  youth,  as  they  grow  to  ripeness  in 
age,  to  be  more  capable  of  doing  ill,  unless  their 
manners  be  well  guided,  and  tliemselves  by  degrees 
habituated  in  virtue,  with  which  if  once  they  ac- 
quaint themselves,  they  will  find  more  pleasure  in 
it  than  ever  they  can  do  in  vice  ;  since  every  body 
loves  virtuous  persons,  whereas  tlie  vicious  do 
scarce  love  one  anotlier.  For  this  purpose,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  you  keep  the  company  of 
grave,  learned  men,  who  are  of  good  reputation, 
and  hear  rather  what  they  say,  and  follow  what 
they  do,  than  foUow  the  examples  of  young, 
wild,  and  rash  persons  ;  and  certainly  of  those 
two  parts  whi<m  are  to  be  acquired  in  youth, 
whereof  one  is  goodness  and  virtuous  manners,  the 
other  learning  and  knowledge,  I  shall  so  much 
prefer  the  first  before  the  second,  as  I  shall  ever 
think  virtue,  accompanied  with  ordinary  discretion, 
will  make  his  way  better  both  to  happiness  in  this 
world  and  the  next,  than  any  puffed  knowledge 
which  would  cause  him  to  be  insolent  and  vain- 
glorious, or  minister,  as  it  were,  arms  and  advan- 
tages to  him  for  doing  a  mischief ;  so  that  it  is 
pity  that  wicked  dispositions  should  have  know- 
ledge to  actuate  their  ill  intentions,  or  courage  to 
maintain  them  ;  thatfortitude  which  should  defend 
all  a  man's  virtues,  being  never  well  employed  to 
defend  his  humours,  passions,  or  vices.  I  do  not 
approve  for  elder  brothers  that  course  of  study 
whidi  is  ordinarily  used  in  the  university,  which  is, 
if  their  parents  perchance  intend  they  shall  stay 
there  four  or  five  years,  to  employ  the  said  tirae 
as  if  they  meant  to  proceed  masters  of  artand  doo- 
tors  in  some  science ;  for  which  purpose,  their  tutors 
commonly  spend  much  time  in  teaching  them  the 
subtilties  of  logic,  which,  as  it  is  usually  practised, 
enables  them  for  little  more  than  to  be  excellent 
wranglers,  which  art,  though  it  may  be  tolerable 
in  a  mercenary  lawyer,  I  can  by  no  means  eom- 
mend  in  a  sober  and  well-governed  gentleman.  I 
approve  much  those  parts  of  logic  whidi  teach 
men  to  deduce  their  proofs  from  firm  and  un- 
doubted principles,  and  show  men  to  distinguish 
betwixt  truth  and  falsehood,  and  help  them  to 
discover  fiidlacies,  sophisms,  and  that  which  the 
schoolmen  call  vidoua  argumentatioos,  concerning 
which  I  shaU  not  here  enter  into  a  long  discourse.  So 
much  of  logic  as  may  serve  for  this  purpose  being 
acquired,  some  good  sum  of  philosophy  may  be 
learned,  which  may  teach  him  both  the  ground  of 
the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy.  After 
which  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  read  tiie  IdM  Medici' 
ntg  PkiloMopKiea,  written  by  Sevemins  Danus,  there 
lieing  many  things  considerable  conceming  the 
Paracelsian  principles  written  in  that  book, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  former  writers  ;  it 
will  not  be  amiss  also  to  read  over  Franciscus 
Patriciufl,  and  Tilcsiqs,  who  have  examined  and 
controverted  the  ordinary  Peripatetic  doctrine : 


all  whidi  may  bo  performed  in  onejrear,  that  term 
being  enough  for  philosophy,  as  I  coneeive,  and 
six  months  for  logic,  for  I  am  confident  a  man 
may  have  quickly  more  than  he  needs  of  these  two 
arts.  These  being  attained,  it  will  be  reqoiaite  to 
study  geography  with  exaotnees,  so  much  as  may 
teach  a  man  the  situation  of  all  coontriee  in  the 
whole  world,  together  with  which,  it  will  be  lit  to 
learn  something  conceming  the  governmental  man- 
ners, religions,  dther  andent  or  new,  as  also  the 
interests  of  states,  and  rdations  in  amit^'  or 
strength  in  which  they  stand  to  their  n^ghbours  % 
it  will  be  necessary  auo,  at  the  same  time,  to  kam 
the  use  of  the  celestial  0ohe,  the  studies  of  both 

5 lobes  being  complicated  and  joined  together.    I 
o  not  conodve  yet  tlio   knowledge  of  judicial 
astrology  so  necessary,  but  only  for  genconal  predic- 
tions ;  particular  events  being  neither  intended  by 
nor  collected  out  of  the  stars.    It  will  be  also  fit 
to  learn  arithmetic  and  geometry  in  some  good 
measure,  but  especially  arithmetic,  it  being  moat 
useful  for  many  purposes,  and  among  the  rest, 
for  keeping  accounts,  whereof  here  is  mneh  uae. 
As  for  the  knowledge  of  lines,  supeifidesy  and 
bodies,  though  it  be  a  seience  of  muoh  certainty 
and  demonstration,  it  is  not  much  useful  for  a  gen- 
tleman, unless  it  be  to  understand  fortifioatioiis, 
the  knowledge  whereof  is  worthy  of  those  wbo 
intend  the  wars ;  though  yet  he  raoit  remember, 
that  whatsoever  art  doth  in  way  of  dafcpoe,  art 
likewise,  in  way  of  assailing,  can  destroy.     This 
study  hath  cost  me  much  labour,  bat  as  yet  I 
could  never  fhid  how  any  place  cofuld  be  ao  fiorti- 
fied  but  that  there  were  means  in  certain  i^posite 
lines,  to  prevent  or  subvert  all  that  could  be  dfliie 
in  that  kmd.    It  will  become  a  gentleman  to  have 
some  knowledge  in  medicine,  sspwiaHy  the  dia- 
gnostic part,  whereby  he  may  take  timely  notiee  of 
a  disease,  and  by  that  means  timdv  prevent  it ;  as 
also  the  prognostic  part,  whereby  he  may  jn^S^  of 
the  STiinptoms  dther  inctoasing  or  deeraaiag  in 
the  disease,  as  also  ooneeming  the  cricia  or  inmea- 
tion  thereof.    This  art  will  get  a  gentleman  not 
only  much  knowledge,  but  much  credit ;  uaot 
seeing  any  sick  body,  he  will  be  able  to  teD,  in  aD 
human  probability,  whether  he  shall  leeovcr,  or  if 
he  shall  die  of  the  disease,— to  tell  what  agnssfaaU 
go  before,  and  what  the  conclunon  win  be  ;  it  wiU 
become  him  also  to  know  not  oi^y  the  ingredienti, 
but  doses,  of  certain  cathartic  or  purging,  emetic 
or  vomitive  medicines,  i^pecific  or  diolerie,  me- 
lancholic, or  phlegmatic  constitutions^  phhriaNOtomy 
being  only  necessary  fw  those  who  abound  in 
blood.      Beddes,  I  would  have  a  gentleman  know 
how  to  make  these  medicines  himself^  and  afkei^ 
wards  prepare  them  with  his  own  hands ;  it  bdng 
the  manner  of  apothecaries  so  freqnentlr  to  pot  in 
thesuccedanea,  that  no  man  is  sure  to  find  with  thsm 
medidnes  made  with  the  true  drugs  whidi  oq^t 
to  enter  into  the  oompodtion  when  it  ia  exotic  or 
ittre  ;  or  when  they  are  extant  in  the  shop,  no  man 
can  be  assured  tliat  the  said  drugs  are  not  rotten, 
or  that  they  have  not  lost  thdr  natural  force  and 
virtue.     I  have  studied  this  art  very  imidi  also, 
and  have,  in  case  of  extremit)',  ministeied  phvaic 
with  that  suooeas  which  is  strange,  whareoi  1  shall 
give  two  or  three  examples :  Richard  Giiffidis  of 
Sutton,  my  servant,  beii^  dck  of  a  malignant 
pestilent  fever,  and  tried  m  vain  all  our  country 
physidans  could  do,  and  his  water  at  lait  ftiwirfng 
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so  grievously,  which  phyaiciaus  note  to  be  a  sign  of 
extension  of  natural  heat,  and  consequently  of 
present  death,  I  was  entreated  to  see  him,  when 
as  yet  he  had  neither  eaten*  drank,  slept,  or  known 
any  body  for  the  space  of  six  or  seven  davs; 
whereupon  demanding  whether  the  physicians  nad 
given  him  over,  and  it  being  answen)d  unto  me 
that  they  had,  1  said  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  give 
him  the  quantity  of  an  hazel-nut  of  a  certain  rare 
receipt  which  I  had,  assuring,  that  if  any  thing  in 
the  world  could  recover  him,  that  would  ;  of  whi«h 
I  was  so  confident,  that  I  would  come  the  next 
day  at  four  of  the  dock  in  the  afternoon  unto  him, 
and  at  that  time  I  doubted  not  but  they  should 
find  signs  of  amendment,  provided  they  sliould  put 
the  doses  I  gave  them,  beinff  about  the  bigness  of 
a  nut,  down  his  throat ;  which  beiog  dime  with 
nmeh  difi&culty,  I  came  the  morrow  after,  at  the 
hoar  appointed,  when,  to  the  wonder  of  his  family, 
he  kn^  me,  and  asked  for  some  broth,  and  not 
long  after  recovered.  My  cousin,  Athelston  Owen, 
also  of  Rhue  Sayson,  having  an  hydrocephale  also 
in  that  extremity,  that  his  eyes  b^;an  to  start  out 
of  his  head,  and  his  tongue  to  come  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  his  whole  head  finally  exceeding  its  natural 
proportiony  insomuch  that  his  physicians  likewise 
left  him ;  I  prescribed  to  him  the  decoction  of 
two  diuretic  roots,  which  after  he  had  drank  four 
or  five  days,  he  urined  in  that  abundance  that  his 
head  by  degrees  returned  to  its  ancient  figure, 
and  all  other  signs  of  health  appeared  ;  whereupon 
also  he  wrote  a  letter  to  me,  tnat  he  was  so  sud- 
denly and  perfectly  restored  to  his  former  health, 
that  it  seemed  more  like  a  miracle  than  a  cure  ; 
for  those  are  the  very  words  in  the  letter  he  sent 
me.  I  cured  a  great  lady  in  London  of  an  issue 
of  blood,  when  all  the  physicians  had  given  her 
over,  with  so  easy  a  medicine,  that  the  lady  her- 
self was  astonished  to  find  the  effects  thereofl  I 
could  give  more  examples  in  this  kind,  but  these 
shall  aoffioe ;  I  will  for  the  rest  deliver  a  rule  I 
conceive  for  finding  out  the  best  receipts  not  only 
for  curing  all  inwutl  but  outward  hurts,  such  as 
are  ulcers,  tumours,  contusions,  wounds,  and  the 
like :  you  must  look  upon  all  pharmacopomas  or 
antidotaries  *  of  several  countries,  of  which  sort  I 
have  in  my  library  the  PharuMcopceia  LomeUneniis, 
Pcmgiemni,  Anutdodamentis,  that  of  Quercsetauyf 
Bauderoni,  Renadeus,  Valerius  Scordus,  Phartna- 
coptna  Cfoionientit,  Angustana,  Venetiana, Vononien- 
sia,  Florentuia,  RJomana,  Meesanensis ;  in  some  of 
wliich  are  told  not  only  what  the  receipts  there  set 
down  are  good  for,  but  the  doses  of  them.  The  rule 
I  here  give  is,  that  what  all  the  said  dispensatories, 
antidotaries,  or  pharmacopoeias  prescribe  as  ef- 
fectual for  overcoming  a  disease,  is  certainly  good ; 
for  as  they  are  set  forth  by  the  authority  of  the 
physicians  of  these  several  countries,  what  they  all 
ordain  must  neeessarilvbeeffectual:  but  they  who  will 
follow  my  advice,  shall  find  in  that  little  short  an- 
tidolary  called  Amstelodamensis,  not  long  since  pot 

*  AntifdotariM  luiiaUy  make  a  part  of  the  <Ad  cUaptn- 
latariMi;  for  when  pcrfaoos  wen  in  fi^ioo,  antMotM 
were  equally  »>. 

t  Joaephna  Qnercctanns  pabliabed  a  Phtirwuteopmia 
dJffmtttieifrmm  rutUula,  1607,  4to  Paris.  Brioius  Hande- 
ronus,  Pharmaeopetia^  et  Praxis  Medica^  1680,  Paris. 
Johannes  Renadjeus,  Dispentat&rium  Medieum^  ti  Anti- 
'iotaWum,  16U9,  4to.  Parisw  Vaieriua  Cordus,  i>i«]>eiMaf(H 
rium.  Antir.  1568. 


forth,  almost  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  for 
curing  of  diseases,  wounds,  &c    There  is  a  book 
called  Aurora  Medicorum,  veiy  fit  to  be  read  in 
this  kind.      Amonc  writers  of  physic,  I  do  espe- 
cially commend,  after   Hippocrates   and  Galen, 
Femelius,*  Lud.  Mercatus,  and  Dsn.  Sennertna, 
and  Heumius :  I  could  name  many  more,  hot  I 
conceive  these  may  suffice.    As  for  the  dicnnie  or 
spagyric  medicines,  I  cannot  commend  them  to 
the  use  of  my  posterity  :    there    being  neither 
emetic,  cathartic,  diaphoretic,  diuretic  medieines 
extant  amcmg  them,  which  are  not  mnch  more 
happih'  and  ufdy  performed  by  vegetables ;  but 
hereof  enough,  since!  pretend  no  further  than  to  give 
some  few  directions  to  my  posterity.    In  the  mean- 
while I  conceive  it  is  a  fine  study,  and  worthy  a 
gentleman  to  be  a  good  botanic,  that  so  he  may 
know  the  nature  of  all  herbs  and  plMita,  being  our 
fellow  creatures^  and  made  for  toe  use  of  man ; 
for  which  purpose  it  will  be  fit  for  hhn  to  coll 
out  of  some  good  herbal  all  the  ioones  together, 
with  the  descriptions  of  them,  and  to  lay  by  them- 
selves all  such  as  grow  in  England,  and  afterwards 
to  select  again  such  as  usuuly  grow  by  the  high- 
way-side, in  meadows,  by  rivers^  or  in  marshes^  or 
in  corn-fields,  or  in  dry  and  mountainooa  plaoss, 
or  on  rocks,  walls,  or  in  shady  places,  sochas  grow 
by  the  sea-side  ;  for  this  being  done,  and  the  «ud 
icones  being  ordinarily  carried  by  themselvesy  or 
by  their  servants,  one  may  presently   find  cot 
every  herb  he  meets  withal,  especially  if  Ute  said 
flowers  be  truly  coloured.     Afterwards  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  dirtinguiah  by  themsdves  eneh  herbs 
as  are  in  gardens,  and  are  exotiesy  and  are  tiana- 
planted  hither.    As  for  those  plants  whidi  wiU 
not  endure  our  clime,  thou^  the  knowledge  ef 
them  be  worthy  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  virtual  of 
them  be  fit  to  be  learned,  especially  if  th^  be 
brought  over  to  a  druggist  as  medicinal,  yet  the 
icones  of  them  are  not  so  pertinent  to  be  known  as 
the  former,  unless  it  be  iniere  there  is  le»  dancer 
of  adulterating  the  said  medicaments ;  in  mhukk 
case,  it  is  good  to  have  recoorse  to  not  only  the 
botanies,  but  also  to  Gesnar's  Diqtensatory,  and  to 
Aurora  Medicoruniy  above  mentioned,  being  books 
which  make  a  man  dwtingnish  betwixt  good  Mid 
bad  drugs :  and  thus  mudi  of  medicine  may  not 
onl^  be  useful  but  delectable  to  a  gentleman,  since 
which  way  soever  he  pssseth,  he  may  find  some- 
thing to  entertain  him.      I  must  no  less  oommend 
the  study  of  anatomy,  which  whosoever  considers, 
I  believe  will  never  be  an  atheist ;  the  frame  of 
man's  body,  and  coherence  of  his  narts,  being  so 
strange  anid  paradoxal,  that  I  hola  it  to  be  the 
sreatest  mirade  of  nature ;   though  when  aU  is 
done,  I  do  not  find  she  hath  made  it  so  much  as 
proof  against  one  disease,  lest  it  riiould  be  thooght 
to  have  made  it  no  less  ^lan  a  prison  to  the  aooL 

Having  thus  passed  over  all  human  Uteratnre, 
it  will  be  fit  to  say  something  of  moral  virtues  and 
theological  learning.  As  for  the  first,  since  tibe 
Christians  and  the  heathens  are  in  a  mamier 
agreed  concerning  the  definitions  of  virtnes,   it 

*  Johannes  Femelius  (Ph  jsidan  to  Henry  n.  of  France) 
pahlifthed  Opera  Medieinalia,  ft  Univtrta  Medieina,  1M4, 
4to,  and  1577.  fol.  Lad.  Mercatus  (Physician  to  Philip  II. 
and  in.  of  Spain)  was  author  of  ojptra  Mediea  et  CMrur- 
pie»,  foL  Franoof.  1690.  Daniel  Sennertus  published, 
Im$titutione$  Medieimee,  1A20 ;  and  Johannes  Eeumlus  a 
week  with  the  Maw  till%  1407.   LogdonL 
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would  not  be  inconvenient  to  begin  with  those  defi- 
nitions which  Aiistotlc  in  his  Morals  hath  given,  as 
being  confirmed  for  the  most  part  by  the  Platonics, 
Stoics,  and  other  philosophers,  and  in  general  hy  the 
Christian  charch,  as  well  as  all  nations  in  the  world 
whatsoever ;  they  being  doctrines  imprinted  in  the 
soul  in  its  first  original,  and  containing  the  princioal 
and  first  notices  by  which  man  may  attain  his 
happiness  here  or  hereafter  ;  there  being  no  man 
that  is  given  to  vice  that  doth  not  find  mnch 
opposition  both  in  his  own  conscience,  and  in  tlie 
religion  and  law  is  taught  elsewhere ;  and  this  I 
dare  say,  that  a  virtuous  man  may  not  only  go 
securely  through  all  the  religions,  but  all  the  laws 
in  the  world,  and  whatsoever  obstinictions  he  meet, 
obtain  botli  an  inward  peace  and  outward 
welcome  among  all  with  whom  he  shall  negotiate 
or  converse.  This  virtue,  therefore,  I  shall  recom- 
mend to  my  posterity  as  the  greatest  perfection  he 
can  attain  unto  in  this  life,  and  tlie  pledge  of 
eternal  happiness  hereafter  :  there  being  none  that 
can  justly  hope  of  an  union  with  the  supreme 
God,  that  doth  not  come  as  near  to  him  in  this  life 
in  virtue  and  goodness  as  he  can  ;  so  that  if  human 
frmihy  do  interrupt  this  union,  by  committing 
£MiIts  that  make  him  incapable  of  Ins  everlasting 
happiness,  it  will  be  fit,  by  a  serious  repentance, 
to  expiate  and  emaculate  those  faults,  and  for  the 
rest,  trust  to  tlie  mercy  of  God,  his  Creator, 
Redeemer,  and  Preserver,  who  being  our  Fatlier, 
and  knowing  well  in  what  a  weak  condition  through 
infirmities  we  are,  will,  I  doubt  not,  commiserate 
those  transgressions  we  commit  when  they  are 
done  without  desire  to  offend  his  Divine  Majesty, 
and  together  rectify  our  understanding  through 
his  grace  ;  since  we  commonly  un  through  no 
other  cause,  but  that  we  mistook  a  true  good 
for  that  which  wt»  only  apparent,  and  so  were 
deceived,  by  making  an  undue  election  in  the 
objects  proposed  to  us  ;  wherein,  though  it  will  be 
fit  for  every  man  to  confess  that  he  hath  offended 
an  infinite  Majesty  and  Power,  yet  as,  upon  better 
consideration,  he  finds  he  did  not  mean  infinitely 
to  offend,  there  will  be  just  r^Mon  to  believe  that 
Grod  will  not  inflict  an  infinite  punishment  upon 
him  if  he  be  truly  penitent,  so  that  his  justice  may 
be  satisfied,  if  not  with  man's  repentance,  yet 
at  least  with  some  temporal  punishment  here 
or  hereafter,  such  as  may  be  proportionable 
to  the  offence  ;  though  I  cannot  deny  but  when 
man  would  infinitely  offend  God  in  a  despiteful 
and  contemptuous  way,  it  will  be  but  just  that  he 
suffer  an  infinite  punishment :  but  as  I  hope  none 
are  so  wicked  as  to  sin  purposedly,  and  with  an 
high  hand  against  the  eternal  Majesty  of  God  ;  so 
when  they  shall  commit  any  sins  out  of  frailty,  I 
shall  believe,  either,  tliat  unless  tiiey  be  finally 
impenitent,  and  (as  they  say,  sold  ingeniously  over 
to  sin)  God's  mercy  will  accept  of  tlieir  endeavours 
to  return  into  a  right  way,  and  so  make  their 
peace  with  him  by  aU  those  good  means  that  are 
possible.  Having  thus  recommended  the  learning 
of  moral  philosophy  and  practice  of  virtue,  as  the 
most  necessary  knowledge  and  useful  exercise  of 
man's  life,  I  shall  observe,  that  even  in  the  em- 
ploying of  our  virtues,  discretion  is  required  ;*for 
every  virtue  is  not  promiscuously  to  be  used,  but 
such  only  as  is  proper  for  the  present  occasion. 
Therefore,  though  a  wary  and  discreet  wisdom  be 
most  useful  where  no  imminent  danger  appears. 


yet,  where  an  enemy  drawcth  his  sword  agiunst 
you,  you  shall  liavo  most  use  of  fortitude,  pre- 
vention being  too  late,  when  the  danger  is  so 
pressing.  On  the  other  side,  there  is  no  occasion 
to  use  yom*  fortitude  against  wrongs  done  by  women 
or  children,  or  ignorant  persons,  that  I  may  say 
nothing  of  those  that  are  much  your  superiors^ 
who  are  magistrates,  &c.  since  you  might  by  a 
discreet  wisdom  have  declined  the  injiury,  or  when 
it  were  too  late  to  do  so,  yon  may  wiui  more  equal 
mind  support  that  which  is  done,  either  by  authority 
in  the  one,  or  frailty  in  the  other.  And  certainly 
to  such  kind  of  persons  forgiveness  will  be  proper  ; 
in  which  kind  I  am  confident  no  man  of  my  time 
hatli  exceeded  me;  for  though  whensoever  my 
honour  hath  been  engaged,  no  man  hath  ever  been 
more  forward  to  hanrd  his  life,  yet  where,  widi 
my  honour  I  could  forgive,  I  never  used  revenge,  as 
leaving  it  alwa^'s  to  God,  who,  the  less  I  punish  mine 
enemies  will  infiict  ^  so  much  the  more  punishment 
on  them  ;  and  to  this  forgiveness  of  others  three 
consideraUoiis  liavo  especially  invited  me : — 

1.  That  he  that  cannot  forgive  others,  breaks 
the  bridge  over  which  he  must  pass  himself,  for 
every  man  had  need  to  be  forgiven. 

2.  That  when  a  man  wants  or  comes  sliort  of 
an  entire  and  accomplished  virtne,  our  defectBmay 
be  supplied  this  way,  since  the  forgiving  of  evil 
deeds  in  others  amounteth  to  no  less  than  virtue  in 
us ;  that  therefore  it  may  be  not  unaptly  called 
the  paying  our  debts  vnih  another  man's  money. 

3.  That  it  is  the  most  necessaiy  and  proper  work 
of  every  man  ;  for,  though  when  I  do  not  a  just 
thing,  or  a  charitable,  or  a  wise,  another  man  may 
do  it  for  me,  yet  no  man  can  foipve  my  enemy 
but  nivself.  And  these  have  been  the  chief  mo- 
tives  for  which  I  have  been  ever  inclined  to  for^ 
givcness  ;  whereof,  though  I  have  rarely  found 
other  effect  than  tiiat  my  servants,  tenants,  and 
neighbours,  liave  thereupon  more  frequently  of- 
fended me,  yet  at  least  I  have  had  within  me  an 
inward  peace  and  comfort  thereby  ;  since  I  can 
truly  say,  nothing  ever  gave  my  mind  more  ease 
than  when  I  had  forgiven  my  enemies,  which  freed 
me  from  many  cares  and  perturbations,  which 
otherwise  would  have  molested  me. 

And  this  likewise  brings  in  another  rule  con- 
cerning the  use  of  virtues,  which  is,  that  you  are 
not  to  use  justice  where  mercy  is  most  proper ;  as 
on  the  other  side,  a  foolish  pity  is  not  to  be  pxe- 
ferred  before  that  which  is  just  and  necessary  for 
good  example.  So  likewise  liberality  is  not  to  be 
used  where  parsimony  or  frugality  is  more  re- 
quisite ;  as  on  the  other  side  it  will  be  but  a  sordid 
tiling  in  a  gentleman  to  spare  where  expending  of 
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*  This  is  a  very  nnchriRtlan  reason  for  pardoning  our 
enemies,  and  can  by  no  means  be  properly  called  forgivs- 
nass.  Is  it  forgiveness  to  remit  a  punishment,  on  the  hope 
of  its  being  doubled  ?  One  of  the  most  exooptloiiable  pas 
sages  in  Bhakspeare  is  the  horrid  reflection  of  Uamlet» 
that  he  will  not  kUl  the  Xing  at  his  prayers,  lest  he  mad 
him  to  Haavoi.— '*  And  so  am  I  revenged.**  Such  senti- 
ments Bboold  always  be  marked  and  condemned,  especially 
in  anthorsb  who  certainly  do  not  mean  to  preach  vp  malice 
and  revenge.  His  Lordship's  other  reasons  are  bettei 
founded,  though  still  selflah.  He  doesnot  appear  a  humane 
philosopher,  till  he  owns  that  he  oontinoed  to  forgive, 
though  he  found  that  it  encouraged  new  ix^uriea.  The 
beauty  of  virtue  oonaisto  in  doing  right  tlwogh  to  ooe'sowa 
prejudice. 
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money  would  acquire  xmtQ  him  advantage,  credit 
or  honour ;  and  this  rule  in  general  ought  to  be 
practiaed,  that  the  virtue  requisite  to  the  occasion 
is  ever  to  be  produced,  as  the  most  opportune  and 
necessary.  That,  therefore,  wisdom  is  the  soul  of 
all  virtues,  giving  them  as  unto  her  members  life 
and  motion,  and  so  necessary  in  every  action,  that 
whosoever  by  the  boiefit  of  true  wisdom  makes 
use  of  the  right  virtue,  on  aU  emergent  occasions, 
I  dare  say  would  never  be  constrained  to  have  re- 
course to  vice,  whereby  it  appears  that  every 
virtue  is  not  to  be  employed  indifferently,  but 
that  only  which  is  proper  for  the  business  in 
question  ;  amonz  which  yet  temperance  seems  so 
universally  requisite,  that  some  part  of  it  at  least 
will  be  a  necessary  ingredient  in  all  human  actions, 
since  there  may  be  an  excess  even  in  reUgious 
worship,  at  those  times  when  other  duties  are  re- 
quired  at  our  hands.  After  all,  moral  virtues  are 
learned  and  directed  to  the  service  and  glory  of 
God,  as  the  principal  end  and  use  of  them. 

It  would  be  fit  that  some  time  be  spent  in  learn- 
ing rhetoric  or  oratoi*y,  to  the  intent  that  upon 
all  occasions  you  may  express  yourself  with  elo- 
quence and  grace  ;  for,  as  it  is  not  enough  for  a 
man  to  liave  a  diunoud  unless  it  is  poliwed  and 
cut  out  into  its  due  angles,  and  a  foil  be  set  under- 
neath, whereby  it  may  the  better  transmit  and 
vibrate  its  native  lustre  and  rays  ;  so  it  will  not  be 
sufficient  for  a  man  to  have  a  great  understanding 
in  all  matters,  unless  the  said  understanding  be 
not  only  polifdied  and  clear,  but  underset  and 
holpen  a  little  with  those  figures,  tropes,  and 
colours  which  rhetoric  affords,  where  there  is  use 
of  persuasion.  I  can  by  no  means  yet  commend 
an  affected  eloquence,  there  being  nothing  so 
pedantical,  or  indeed  that  would  give  mora  sus- 
picion that  the  truth  is  not  intended,  tlian  to  use 
overmuch  the  common  forms  prescribed  in  schools. 
It  is  well  said  by  them,  tliat  Uiere  are  two  parts  of 
eloquence  necessary  and  recommendable  ;  one  is, 
to  speak  hard  things  plainly,  so  that  when  a  knotty 
or  intricate  business,  having  no  method  or  cohe- 
rence in  its  parts,  shall  be  presented,  it  will  be 
a  singular  part  of  oratory  to  take  those  parts 
asunder,  set  them  together  aptly,  and  so  exnibit 
them  to  the  understanding.  And  this  part  of 
rhetoric  I  mucli  commend  to  every  body  ;  there 
being  no  true  use  of  speech,  but  to  make  things 
clear,  perspicuous,  and  manifest,  which  otherwise 
would  be  perplexed,  doubtful,  and  obscure. 

The  other  part  of  oratory  is  to  speak  common 
things  ingeniously  or  wittily ;  there  being  no  little 
vigour  and  force  added  to  words,  when  they  are  de- 
livered in  a  neat  and  fine  way,  and  somewhat  out  of 
tlie  ordinary  road,  common  and  dull  language  re- 
lishing more  of  the  clown  than  the  gentleman.  But 
heroin  also  affectation  must  be  avoided ;  it  being 
better  for  a  man  by  a  native  and  clear  eloquence 
to  express  himself,  than  by  those  words  which 
may  smell  eitlier  of  the  lamp  or  inkhom ;  so  that, 
in  general,  one  may  observe,  Uiat  men  who  for- 
tify and  uphold  their  speeches  with  strong  and 
evident  reasons,  have  ever  operated  more  on  the 
minds  of  the  auditors,  than  tliose  who  have  made 
rhetorical  excursions. 

It  will  be  better  for  a  man  who  is  doubtful  of 
his  pay  to  take  an  ordinary  tdlver  piece  with  its 
due  stomp  upon  it,  than  an  extraordinary  gilded 
piece  which  may  percliance  contain  a  baser  metal 


under  it;  and  prefer  a  well-favonred  wholesome 
woman,  tfiough  with  a  tawny  complexion,  before  a 
besmeared  and  painted  fictce. 

It  is  a  genertd  note,  that  a  man's  wit  is  best 
shewed  in  his  answer,  and  his  valour  in  his  defence  ; 
that  therefore  as  men  leam  in  fencing  how  to  ward 
all  blows  and  thrusts,  which  are  or  can  be  made 
against  him,  so  it  will  be  fitting  to  debate  and 
resolve  beforehand  what  yon  are  to  say  or  do 
upon  any  affront  given  you,  lest  otherwise  you 
should  be  surprised.  Aristotle  hath  written  a  book 
of  rhetoric,  a  work  in  my  opinion  not  inferior  to 
his  best  pieces,  whom  merefore  with  Cicero  de 
Oratore,  as  also  Quintilian,  you  may  read  for  your 
instruction  how  to  speak  ;  neither  of  which  two 
yet  I  can  think  so  exact  in  their  orations,  but  that 
a  middle  style  will  be  of  more  efficacy,  Cicero  in 
my  opinion  being  too  long  and  tedious,  and  Qnin- 
tilian  too  short  and  concise. 

Havinff  thus  by  moral  philosonhy  enabled  vomv 
self  to  aU  that  \nsdom  and  goodness  which  is  re- 
quisite to  direct  you  in  all  your  particular  actions, 
it  wiD  be  fit  now  to  tliink  how  you  are  to  behave 
yourself  as  a  public  person,  or  member  of  the 
commonwealth  and  kingdom  wherein  you  live ;  ae 
also  to  look  into  those  principles  and  grounds  upon 
wliich  government  is  framed,  it  being  manifest  in 
nature  that  the  wise  doth  easily  govern  the  foolish^ 
and  the  strong  master  the  weak,  so  that  he  that 
could  attain  most  wisdom  and  power,  would 
quickly  rule  his  fellows ;  for  proof  whereof,  one 
may  observe  that  a  king  is  sicK  during  that  time 
the  physicians  govern  him,  and  in  day  of  battle 
an  expert  general  appoints  the  king  a  place  in 
which  he  shall  stand;  which  was  anciently  the 
office  of  the  constables  de  France.  In  law  also 
the  judge  is  in  a  sort  superior  to  his  king  as  long 
as  he  judgeth  betwixt  him  and  his  people.  lo 
divinity  also,  he  to  whom  the  king  commits  the 
charge  of  his  conscience,  is  his  superior  in  that 
particular.  All  which  instances  may  sufficiently 
prove,  that  in  many  cases  the  wiser  governs  or 
commands  one  less  wise  than  himself  unless  a 
wilful  obstinacy  be  interposed  ;  in  which  case  re- 
course must  be  had  to  strength,  where  obedience 
is  necessary. 

The  exercises  I  chiefly  used,  and  most  recom> 
mend  to  my  posterity,  were  ri^ng  the  great  horse 
and  fencing,  in  w^hich  arts  I  had  exoellent  masters^ 
English,  French,  and  Italian.  As  for  dancing,  I 
comd  never  find  leisure  enough  to  leam  it,  as  em- 
ploying my  mind  always  in  acquiring  of  some  art 
or  science  more  useful ;  howbeit,  I  shall  wisli  these 
three  exercises  learned  in  this  order. 

That  dancing  nmy  be  learnt  first,  as  that  which 
doUi  fashion  the  body,  gives  one  a  good  presence 
in  and  address  to  all  companies,  since  it  oisposeth 
the  Umbs  to  a  kind  of  tou^lesfe  (as  the  Frenchmen 
call  it)  and  agiUty,  in  so  much  as  they  seem  to 
have  tfie  use  of  their  legs,  arms,  and  bodies,  more 
than  any  others,  who,  standing  stiff  and  stark  in 
their  postures,  seem  as  if  they  were  taken  in  their 

i'oints  or  lud  not  the  perfect  use  of  their  members. 
'.  speak  not  this  yet  as  if  I  would  have  a  youth 
never  stand  still  in  company,  but  only,  that  when 
he  hath  occasion  to  stir,  his  motions  may  be  comely 
and  graceful,  that  he  may  leam  to  know  how  to 
come  in  and  go  out  of  a  room  where  company  is,, 
how  to  make  courtesies  handsomely,  according  ta 
the  several  degrees  of  persons  he  sluUl  encounter- 
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how  to  put  off  and  hold  Iiis  hat ;  all  which,  and 
many  other  things  which  become  men,  are  taoj^t 
by  tho  more  accurate  dancing-masters  in  Franoa 

The  next  exercise  a  young  man  •shcmld  laam 
(but  not  before  he  is  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age) 
is  feucin£ ;  for  the  attaining  of  which  the  Frendi- 
man's  nue  is  excellent,  ben  pied  ban  <Mil,  by  whieh 
to  teach  men  how  far  they  may  stretch  out  their 
feet  when  they  would  make  a  thrust  against  their 
enemy,  lest  either  should  overstride  thconiselveSy  or, 
not  striding  far  enough,  fail  to  bring  the  point  of 
their  weapon  home.  The  second  part  of  his 
direction  adviseth  the  scholar  to  keep  a  fixed  eye 
upon  tlic  point  of  his  enemy's  sword,  to  the  intent 
he  may  both  put  by  or  ward  the  blows  and  thrusts 
made  against  him,  and  together  direct  the  point 
of  his  sword  upon  some  part  of  his  enemy  that 
lieth  naked  and  open  to  him. 

The  good  fencing-masters,  in  France  especiaOy, 
when  they  present  a  foyle  oi*  lleuret  to  their 
scholars,  tell  him  it  hath  two  parts,  one  of  which 
he  calleth  tho  fort  or  strong,  and  the  other  the 
foyUe  or  weak.  With  the  fort  or  strong,  which 
extends  from  the  part  of  the  hilt  next  the  sword 
about  a  third  part  of  the  whole  length  thereof,  he 
teochetli  his  scholars  to  defend  themselves,  and 
put  by  and  ward  the  thrusts  and  blows  of  his 
enemy  ;  and  with  the  other  two  third  parts  to 
strike  or  thrust  as  he  shaU  see  occasion  ;  which 
rule  also  teacheth  how  to  strike  or  thrust  high  or  low 
as  his  enemy  doth,  and  briefly  to  take  his  measure 
and  time  upon  his  adversary's  motions,  whereby 
he  may  both  defend  himself  or  offend  his  adversary, 
of  which  I  have  had  much  experiment  and  use 
both  in  the  fleuret,  or  foyle,  as  also  when  I  foiigfat 
in  good  earnest  with  many  persons  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  my  life. 
And,  indeed,  I  think  I  shall  not  speak  vain-glo- 
riously  of  myself,  if  I  say,  that  no  man  understood 
the  use  of  his  weapon  better  than  I  did,  or  ha& 
more  dexterously  prevailed  himself  thereof  on  all 
occasions ;  since  I  founa  no  man  could  be  hurt 
but  through  some  error  in  fencing. 

I  spent  much  time  also  in  kaming  to  ride  the 
great  horse,  that  creature  being  made  above  all 
others  for  the  service  of  man,  as  giving  his  rider 
all  the  advantages  of  which  he  is  capable,  while 
sometimes  he  gives  him  strength,  sometimes  agility 
or  motion  for  the  overcoming  of  his  enemy,  m  so 
much,  that  a  good  rider  on  a  good  horse,  is  as 
much  above  himself  and  others  as  this  world  can 
make  him.  The  rule  for  graceful  riding  is,  that 
a  man  hold  his  eyes  always  betwixt  the  two  ears, 
and  his  rod  over  Uie  left  ear  of  his  horse,  which  he 
is  to  use  for  turning  him  every  way,  helping  him- 
self with  liis  left  foot,  and  rod  upon  the  left  part 
of  his  neck,  to  make  his  horse  turn  on  the  nght 
hand,  and  with  the  right  foot  and  help  of  his  rod  luso 
(if  needs  be,)  to  turn  him  on  the  left  hand  ;  but 
this  is  to  be  used  rather  when  one  would  make  a 
horse  understand  these  motions,  than  when  he  is 
a  ready  horse,  the  foot  and  sturup  alone  applied 
to  eitlier  shoulder  being  sufficient,  with  the  help 
of  the  reins,  to  make  him  turn  any  way.  That  a 
rider  thns  may  have  the  use  of  his  sword,  or  when 
it  is  requisite  only  to  make  a  horse  go  sidewards, 
it  will  be  enough  to  keep  the  reins  equal  in  his 
hand,  and  with  the  flat  of  his  leg  and  foot  together, 
and  a  touch  upon  the  slioulder  of  the  horse  with 
the  stirrup  to  mako  him  go  sideway  either  wi^. 


without  either  advancing  forward,  or  returning 
backwards. 

The  moat  useful  aer,  as  the  Ffenflfamen  tenn  it 
is  territerr  ;  the  eourbettes,  cabrioes,  orunpeu  e( 
un  mmltf  beuag  fitter  for  bocses  of  pantde  and 
triumph  than  for  aoldieni ;  yet  I  cannot  deny  bnt 
a  demivoke  with  oourbettes,  so  that  they  be  not 
too  high,  may  be  usdul  in  a  fight  or  meaiee  ;  for, 
as  Latooue  kkth  it  in  his  book  of  hoRHmanskip, 
Monsieur  de  Montmorency  having  a  horae  that 
was  excellent  in  performing  the  demivobe,  did 
with  his  sword  strike  down  two  adversaries  from 
their  horses  in  a  tonma^,  where  diven  of  the 
inrime  gallants  of  France  did  meet ;  for  taking  his 
time  when  the  horse  was  in  the  h^ght  of  his 
courbette,  and  discharging  a  blow,  then  his  swotd 
fell  with  such  weight  and  force  upon  the  two 
cavaliers  one  after  another,  that  be  struck  them 
from  their  horses  to  the  ground. 

The  manner  of  fiflhting  a  duel  on  honebaok  I 
was  taught  thus.  We  had  each  of  as  a  reasonable 
stiff  ridmg  rod  in  our  hands,  about  the  length  of  a 
sword,  and  so  rid  one  against  the  other ;  Iw  as  the 
more  expert  sat  still  to  pass  me  and  then  to  get 
behind  me,  and  after  to  torn  with  his  right  hud 
upon  n^  left  side  with  his  rod,  that  so  he  might 
hit  me  with  the  point  thereof  in  the  body  ;  and  he 
that  can  do  this  handsomely,  is  sure  to  overeone 
his  adversary,  it  being  impossible  to  bring  his 
sword  about  enough  to  defend  himself  or  oilbnd 
the  assaihunt ;  and  to  get  this  advantage,  which 
they  call  hi  French  gagner  ia  enmppe,  nothing  is 
so  useful  as  to  make  a  horse  to  go  only  sideinttd 
until  his  enemy  be  past  him,  since  he  will  by  ibis 
means  avoid  his  adversary's  blow  or  tiurnaly  and 
on  a  sudden  get  on  the  left  hand  of  his  advwsary 
in  the  manner  I  formeriy  related  ;  but  of  tbia  art 
let  Labroue  and  Pluvmel*  be  read,  who  are 
excellent  maeters  in  that  art,  of  whom  I  most 
oonfeas  I  learned  much  ;  though,  to  speak  mgenn- 
oosly,  my  breaking  two  or  three  ooltB,and  tsaiehing 
them  afterwards  those  men  of  whidi  tbsy  wers 
most  capable,  taught  me  both  what  I  was  to  do, 
and  made  me  see  mme  entm,  more  than  all  tiieir 
precepts. 

To  make  a  horse  fit  for  tibe  wars,  and  embolden 
him  agamst  all  terrors,  these  inventions  are  osefol : 
to  beat  a  drum  out  of  the  stable  first,  and  then 
give  him  his  provender,  then  beat  a  drum  in  the 


stable  by  degrees,  and  then  ^ve  him  his  nrov< 
upon  the  drum.  When  he  is  acqaaanted  herewith 
mfficiently,  you  must  shoot  off  a  pistol  out  of  the 
stable,  bdbre  he  hath  his  provender;  then  yon 
may  shoot  off  a  pistol  in  tne  stable,  and  so  by 
decrees  bring  it  as  near  to  him  as  ^u  can  till  he 
be  acquainted  with  the  pistol,  likewae  remember- 
ing still  after  every  shot  to  give  him  more  pro- 
vender. Yon  must  also  eaose  his  groom  to  put 
on  bright  annonr,  and  so  to  mb  his  heels  and  dnsi 
him.  You  must  also  present  a  sword  before  him 
in  the  said  armomr,  awl  when  you  have  dona,  give 

*  AntoiiM  de  Pluvind.  principal  Benyo*  de  LoalstniBe 
Roi  de  Franoe.  He  pabUalied  a  very  fine  folio*  in  Tiwrnh 
and  Dutch ,  intituled.  Instrwtian  du  Roi  en  re»erei€t  dt 
monter  d  chevai.  Vaxia,  16I9L  It  oonsiats  of  dislegnes  be- 
tween the  young  King,  the  Duo  de  Bellegude,  and  hlnnlf ; 
and  i«  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  bcantifU  cnts, 
bgr  Crispin  Pa».  exhibiting  the  whoto  system  of  Ae 
nancffe ;  and  with  many  portraits  of  the  groat  and  re- 
markaUe  nwn  of  that  court. 
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him  «tUl  lome  more  provender.  Lastly,  hia  rider 
mnat  bring  his  horse  forth  into  the  open  field, 
where  a  bri^t  armour  must  be  fastened  upon  a 
stake,and  set  forth  in  the  iikeoess  of  an  armed 
raan  as  much  as  possible  ;  which  being  done,  the 
rider  must  put  his  horse  on  until  he  mtSie  him  not 
•m\y  approalBh  the  said  image,  but  throw  it  down  ; 
whioh  being  done,  yon  must  be  sure  to  giro  him 
iome  provender,  that  he  may  be  encouraged  to  do 
the  liKe  against  sn  adversary  in  battle.  It  wUI 
be  good  also  that  two  men  do  hold  up  a  eloak 
betwixt  them  in  the  field,  and  then  the  rider  to 
put  the  hone  to  it  until  ho  leap  over,  which  eloak 
also  they  may  raise  as  they  see  occasion,  when  the 
horse  is  able  to  leap  so  high.  You  shall  do  wdl 
also  to  use  your  heme  to  swimming  ;  whieh  you 
may  do,  either  by  trailing  him  after  you  at  the 
tail  of  a  boat,  in  a  good  river,  holdiqg  him  by  the 
head  at  the  length  of  the  bxidle,  or  by  patting  a 
good  swimmer  in  a  linen  waistcoat  and  breeehes 
upon  him. 

It  will  be  fit  for  a  gentleman  also  to  learn  to 
swim^onlcss  he  be  given  to  cramps  and  convulsions; 
howbeit,  I  must  eonfess,  in  my  own  particular, 
that  I  cannot  swim  ;  for,  as  I  was  onoe  in  danger 
of  drowning,  by  learning  to  swim,  my  mother,  upon 
her  blessing,  ebaiged  me  never  to  learn  swimming, 
tailing  me  further,  that  she  had  heard  of  more 
drowned  than  saved  by  it ;  which  reason,  though 
it  did  not  prevail  with  me,  yet  her  oommandmeot 
did.  It  wul  be  good  also  for  a  gentleman  to  leam 
to  leap,  wrestle,  and  vault  on  horseback ;  they 
being  all  of  them  qualities  of  great  use.  I  do 
mooi  approve  likewise  of  shooting  in  the  long 
bow,  as  being  both  an  healthful  exercise  and  usefm 
far  ihe  wars,  notwithstanding  all  that  our  firemen 
speak  against  it ;  for,  bring  an  hundred  ardiere 
against  so  many  musqneteers,  I  say  if  the  archer 
oomss  within  his  distance,  he  will  not  only  make 
two  shoots,  but  two  hits  for  one. 

The  exercises  I  do  not  approve  of  are  riding  of 
rmming  horses,  there  being  much  cheating  in  that 
kind  ;  neither  do  I  see  why  a  brave  man  should 
delight  in  a  creature  whose  diief  use  is  to  help  him 
to  mn  away.  I  do  not  much  like  of  hunting 
hones,  that  exercise  taking  up  more  time  than  can 
be  spured  from  a  man  studious  to  get  knowledge  ; 
it  is  enough,  therefore,  to  know  the  sport,  if  there 
be  any  in  it,  without  making  it  an  ordinary  prac- 
tiee  ;  ami,  indeed,  of  the  two,  hawking  is  the  better, 
because  lese  time  is  spent  in  it  Ai^  upon  these 
terms  also  I  can  allow  a  little  bonding ;  so  that 
the  company  be  dioice  and  good. 

The  exercises  I  wholly  condemn,  are  dicing  and 
earding,  eepecially  if  you  play  for  any  great  snm  of 
money,  or  spend  any  time  in  them  ;  oruse  to  come 
to  meetings  in  didng-houses,  where  cheaters  mset 
and  ooaen  young  gentlemen  of  all  their  money.  I 
eould  say  much  more  ooaoeming  all  these  points 
of  education,  and  particulariy  conoeming  the 
discreet  civility  which  is  to  be  (^served  in  commu- 
nication either  with  friends  or  strangers,  but  this 
work  would  grow  too  big  ;  and  that  many  preoepts 
conducing  thereunto  may  be  had  in  Owtmo  de  la 
Chilt  Cuwvertaiicn,  and  Oaleleua  de  Moribus, 

It  would  also  deserve  a  particular  lecture  or 
reckerchfy  how  one  ought  to  beliave  himself  witli 
children,  servants,  tenants,  and  neighbours  ;  and 
1  am  confident,  that  preoepts  in  this  point  will  be 
found  more  useful  to  young  gentlemen,  than  all 


the  subtleties  of  schools.  I  eonfess  I  have  ooUeoted 
man^  things  to  this  purpose,  which  I  forbear  to 
set  down  here  ;  because,  if  God  grant  me  life  ami 
health,  I  intend  to  make  a  Uttie  treatise  oonceming 
these  points.  I  shall  return  now  to  the  narration 
of  mine  own  history. 

When  I  had  attained  the  age  betwixt  eighteen  j 
or  nineteen  years,  my  mother,  togedier  with  myself  ! 
and  wife,  removed  up  to  London,  where  we  took  I 
bouse,  and  kept  a  greater  family  than  became 
either  my  mother's  widow's  estate,  or  such  young 
beginners  as  we  were  ;  especially,  since  six  brothers 
and  three  sisters  were  to  be  provided  for,  my 
father  having  either  made  no  will,  or  such  an 
imperfect  one,  that  it  was  not  proved.  My  mother, 
although  she  had  all  my  father's  leases  and  goods, 
which  were  of  great  value,  yet  she  desired  me  to 
undertake  that  burden  of  providing  for  my  brothers 
and  sisters  ;  which,  to  gratify  my  mother,  as  well 
as  those  so  near  me,  I  was  voluntarily  content  to 
provide  thus  far,  sa  to  give  my  six  brothers  thirty 
pounds  a-piece  yearly,  during  their  lives,  and  my 
three  sisters  one  thousand  pound  a-piece,  which 
portions  married  them  to  those  I  have  above 
mentioned.  My  younger  sister,  indeed,  might 
have  been  married  to  a  far  greater  fortune,  had 
not  the  overthwartness  of  some  neighbours  inter- 
rupted it. 

About  the  year  of  our  Lord  1600  I  oame  to 
London,  Portly  after  which  the  attempt  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  related  in  our  history,  followed ; 
whieh  I  had  rather  were  seen  in  the  writers  of  that 
argument  than  here.  Not  long  after  this,  curiosity, 
rather  than  ambition,  brought  me  to  court ;  and, 
as  it  was  the  manner  of  those  times  for  all  men  to 
kneel  down  before  the  great  Queen  Elizabeth^  who 
then  reigned,  I  was  likewise  upon  my  knees  in  the 
Presence  Chamber,  when  she  passied  by  to  the 
Chapel  at  Whitehall.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  she 
stopped,  and,  swearing  her  usual  oath,  demanded, 
who  is  this  1  Every  body  there  present  looked 
upon  me,  but  no  man  Ibiew  me,  until  Sir  James 
Croft,  a  pensioner,  finding  the  queen  stayed, 
returned  back  and  told  who  I  was,  and  that  I  had 
married  Sir  William  Herbert  of  St  Gillian's 
daughter.  The  queen  hereupon  looked  attentively 
upon  me,  and  swearing  t^ffon  her  ordinary  oath, 
said  it  is  pity  he  was  marned  so  young,  and  these- 
upon  gave  her  hand  to  kiss  twice,  both  times 
gently  clapping  me  on  the  cheek.  I  remember 
Ettle  more  of  myself,  but  that,  from  that  time  until 
King  James's  coming  to  the  crown,  I  had  a  sou 
whidi  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  that  I  attended 
my  studies  seriously  ;  the  more  I  leamt  out  of  my 
books,  adding  still  a  desire  to  know  more. 

Kii^  James  being  now  acknowledged  king,  and 
coming  towards  London,  I  thought  fit  to  meet  his 
Majesty  at  Buriey,  near  Stamford.  Shortly  after 
I  was  made  Knight  of  the  Bath,  with  the  usual 
ceremonies  bdonging  to  that  ancient  order.  I 
could  tell  how  mudi  my  person  was  oosnmended 
by  the  lords  and  ladies  that  came  to  see  the 
solemnity  then  used  ;  but  I  shall  flatter  myself 
too  muefa  if  I  behoved  it 

I  must  not  forget  yet  the  ancient  custom,  being 
that  some  principal  person  was  to  put  on  the  right 
spur  of  those  the  king  had  appointed  to  receive 
that  dignity.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  seeing  my 
esquire  there  with  my  spur  in  his  hand,  voluntarily 
came  to  me,  and  said.  Cousin,  I  beUeve  you  will  be 
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a  ^ood  knigtit,  and  therefore  I  will  put  on  yoor 
wpuv  ;  whereupon,  after  my  most  humble  thanks 
for  so  great  a  favour,  I  held  up  my  leg  against  the 
wall,  ftud  he  put  on  my  spur. 

There  is  another  custom  likewise,  that  the 
knights  the  first  day  wear  the  gown  of  some 
religious  order,  and  the  night  following  to  be 
batliod  ;  after  which  they  taike  an  oath  never  to 
«t  in  place  where  iniustice  should  be  done,  but 
they  shall  right  it  to  the  uttermost  of  their  power  ; 
and  particularly  ladies  and  gentlewomen  that  shall 
be  ^iTonged  in  their  honour,  if  they  demand 
assistance,  and  many  other  points,  not  unlike  the 
romances  of  knight  errantry. 

The  second  day  to  wear  robes  of  crimson  taffety 
(in  which  habit  I  am  painted  in  my  study),  and  so 
to  ride  from  St.  James*s  to  WhitehaU,  with  our 
esquires  before  us  ;  and  the  third  day  to  wear  a 
gown  of  purple  satin,  upon  the  left  sleeve  whereof 
is  fastened  certain  strings  weaved  of  white  silk  and 
gold  tied  in  a  knot,  and  tassels  to  it  of  the  same, 
which  all  the  knights  are  obliged  to  wear  until 
they  have  done  something  famous  in  arms,  or  until 
some  lady  of  honour  take  it  off,  and  fasten  it  on 
her  sleeve,  saying,  I  Avill  answer  he  shall  prove  a 
good  knight  I  haid  not  long  worn  this  string,  but  a 
principal  lady  of  the  court,  and,  certainly,  in  most 
men's  opinion,  the  handsomest,*  took  mine  off,  and 
said  she  would  pledge  her  honour  for  mine.  I  do 
not  name  this  lad  v,  because  some  passages  happened 
afterwards  which  oblige  me  to  silence ;  though 
uotliing  could  be  justly  said  to  her  prejudice  or 
wrong. 

Shortly  after  this  I  intended  to  go  with  Cluiries, 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  Lord  Admiral,  who  went 
to  Spain  to  take  tlie  king's  oath  for  confirmation 
of  the  articles  of  peace  betwixt  the  two  crowns. 
Howbeity  by  tlie  industry  of  some  near  me,  who 
desired  to  stay  mo  at  home,  I  i^'as  hindered ;  and. 
mstead  of  going  that  voyage,  was  made  sheriff  of 
Montgomerysliire,  concerning  which  I  will  say  no 
more,  but  that  I  bestowed  the  place  of  under 
sheriff,  as  also  other  places  in  my  cifts  freely, 
without  either  taking  gift  or  reward ;  which  custom 
also  I  have  observed  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  my  life ;  in  so  much  that  when  I  was  ambas- 
sador in  France,  and  might  have  had  great  presents, 
which  former  ambassadors  accepted,  for  doing 
lawful  courtesies  to  merchants  and  others,  yet  no 
gratuity,  upon  wliat  terms  soever,  could  ever  be 
fastened  upon  me. 

This  pubUc  duty  did  not  hinder  me  yet  to 
follow  my  beloved  studies  in  a  country  life  for  the 
most  part ;  although  sometimes  also  I  resorted  to 
i'ourt,  without  yet  that  I  had  any  ambition  there, 
and  much  less  was  tainted  wiUi  those  corrupt  de- 
lights incident  to  the  times.  For,  living  with  my 
wife  in  all  conjugal  loyalty  for  the  space  of  about 
ten  years  after  my  marriage,  I  wholly  declined  the 
allurements  and  temptations  whatsoever,  which 
might  incline  me  to  violate  my  marriage  bed. 

About  the  year  1608,  my  two  daughters,  called 
Beatrice  and  Florance,  who  hved  not  yet  long  after, 
and  one  son  Ricliard  being  bom,  and  come  to  so 
much  maturity,  that,  although  in  their  mere  child- 


*  It  ii  Impowible,  perhaps,  at  tbli  distaaoe  of  time,  to 
Asoertain  who  this  lady  was;  bat  there  if  no  doubt  of  her 
being  the  same  person  mentioned  afterwards,  whom  he 
ooUs  <•  tht  fairest  of  her  ttane." 
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hood,  they  gave  no  little  hopes  of  themselves  for 
the  ^ture  thne,  I  called  them  all  before  my  wife, 
demanding  how  she  liked  them,  to  which  she 
answering,  well ;  I  demanded  then,  whether  die 
was  willing  to  do  so  much  for  them  as  I  would  ! 
whereupon,  she  replying,  demanded  what  I  meant 
by  that.    I  told  her,  that,  for  my  part,  I  was  but 
young  for  a  man,  and  she  not  old  for  a  woman  ; 
that  our  Uvea  were  in  the  hands  of  God  ;  that,  if 
he  pleased  to  call  either  of  us  away,  that  party 
which  renmined  might  marry  again,  and  have 
children  by  some  other,  to  which  our  estates  might 
be  disposed  ;  for  preventing  whereof,  I  thought  fit 
to  motion  to  her,  that  if  she  would  assure  upon  the 
son   any  quantity  of  lands  from  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year  to  one  thousand,  I  would  do  the 
like.    But  my  wife  not  approving  hereof,  answered, 
in  these  express  words,  that  she  would  not  draw 
tho  cradle  upon  her  head  ;  whereupon,  I  desiring 
her  to  advise  better  upon  the  business,  and  to  take 
some  few  days'  respite  for  tliat  purpose,  she  seemed 
to    depart   from  me   not   very   well    contented. 
About  a  week  or  ten  days  afterwards,  I  demanded 
again  what  she  thought  concerning  the  motion  I 
made  ;  to  which  yet  she  said  no  more,  but  that  she 
thought  she  had  already  answered  me  sufficiently 
to  the  point.    I  told  her  then,  that  I  should  make 
another  motion  to  her ;  which  was,  Uiat  in  regard 
I  was  too  young  to  go  beyond  sea  before  I  married 
her,  she  now  would  give  me  leave  for  a  while  to 
see  foreign  countries  ;  howbeit,  if  she  would  assore 
her  lands  as  I  would  mine,  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned,  I  would  never  depart  from  her.    She 
answered,  that  I  knew  her  mind  before  conoeming 
that  point,  yet  that  she  should  be  sorry  I  went  be> 
yond  sea  ;  nevertheless,  if  I  would  needs  go,  die 
could  not  help  it     This,  whetlier  a  licence  taken 
or  given,  served  my  turn  to  prepare  without  delay 
for  a  journey  beyond  sea,  that  so  I  might  satisfy 
that  curiosity  I  long  since  had  to  see  foreign  coun- 
tries.    So  that  I  might  leave  my  wife  so  little 
discontented  as  I  could,  I  left  her  not  only  posterity 
to  renew  the  family  of  ^e  Herberts  of  St.  Gillian's, 
according  to  her  father's  desire  to  inherit  his  lands, 
but  the  rents  of  all  the  lands  she  brought  with  her ; 
reserving  mine  own,  partly  to  pay  my  brothers 
and  sisters'  portions,  and  defraying  my  charges 
abroad.     Upon  which  terms,  thou^  I  was  sorry 
to  leave  mv  wife,  as  having  lived  most  honestly 
with  her  all  this  time,  I  thought  it  no  such  unjust 
ambition  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  foreign  coun* 
tries  ;  especially,  since  I  had  in  great  part  already 
attained  Uie  languages,  and  that  I  intended  not  to 
spend  any  long  time  out  of  my  comitry. 

Before  I  departed  yet,  I  left  her  with  child  of  a 
son,  christeneo  aftervnuds  by  the  name  of  Edwaid ; 
and  now  coming  to  court,  I  obtMued  a  licence  to 
so  beyond  sea,  taking  wiUi  me  for  my  companion 
Mr.  Aurelian  Townsend,  a  gentleman  that  spoke  the 
languages  of  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  m  grsat 
perfection,  and  a  man  to  wait  in  my  chamber,  who 
spoke  French,  two  lackeys,  and  three  horses. 
Coming  thus  to  Dover,  and  passing  the  seasthenoe 
to  Calais,  I  journeyed  without  any  memorable  ad- 
venture, until  I  came  to  Fanxbourg  St.  Germans 
in  Paris,  where  Sir  Geoi^  Carew,  then  ambassador 
for  the  king,  lived  ;  I  was  kindly  received  by  him, 
and  often  invited  to  his  table.  Next  to  his  boose 
dwelt  the  Duke  of  Ventadour,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Monsieur  de  Mootmoren^,  Gnad 
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Constable  de  Fnmoe.  Many  visits  being  exchanged 
between  that  duchess  and  the  lady  of  our  ambas- 
sador, it  pleased  the  duchess  to  invite  me  to  her 
lather's  house,  at  the  castle  of  Merlou,  being  about 
twenty-four  nules  from  Paris ;  and  here  I  found 
much  welcome  from  that  brave  old  Greneral,*  who 
being  informed  of  my  name,  said  he  knew  well  of 
what  family  I  was  ;  telling,  the  first  notice  he  had 
of  the  Herberts  was  at  the  siege  of  St.  Quintence, 
where  my  grandfather,  with  a  command  of  foot 
under  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was.  Passing 
two  or  three  days  here,  it  happened  one  evening, 
that  a  daughter  of  the  duchess,  of  about  ten  or 
eleven  years  of  age,  going  one  evening  from  the 
castle  to  walk  in  the  meadows,  myself,  wi^  divers 
French  gentlemen,  attended  her  and  some  gentle- 
women that  were  with  her.  This  young  ladv 
wearing  a  knot  of  ribband  on  her  head,  a  Irrench 
chevalier  took  it  suddenly,  and  fastened  it  to  his 
hatband.  The  young  lady,  offended  herewith,  de- 
mands  her  ribband,  but  he  refusing  to  restore  it, 
the  young  lady,  addressing  herself  to  me,  said, 
Monsieur,  I  pray  get  my  ribband  from  that  gentle- 
man ;  hereupon,  going  towards  him,  I  courteously, 
with  my  hat  in  my  hand,  desired  him  to  do  me  the 
honour,  that  I  may  deliver  the  lady  her  ribband 
or  bouquet  again ;  but  he  roughly  answering  me, 
Do  you  think  I  will  give  it  you,  when  I  have  refused 
it  to  her  I  I  replied.  Nay  then,  sir,  I  will  make 
you  restore  it  by  force  ;  whereupon  also,  putting 
on  my  hat  and  reaching  at  his,  he  to  save  himseS 
ran  away,  and,  after  a  long  course  in  the  meadow, 
finding  that  I  had  almost  overtook  him,  he  turned 
abort,  and  running  to  tlie  young  lady,  was  about 
to  put  the  ribband  on  her  hand,  when  I,  seising 
upon  his  arm,  said  to  the  young  lady.  It  was  I  that 
save  it.  Pardon  me,  quoth  she,  it  is  he  that  gives 
it  me.     I  said  then.  Madam,  I  will  not  contradict 

^ou  ;  but  if  he  dare  say  that  I  did  not  constrain 
im  to  give  it,  I  will  fight  with  him.  The  French 
gentleman  answered  nothing  thereunto  for  the 
present,  and  so  conducted  the  young  lady  again  to 
the  castle.  The  next  day  I  desired  Mr.  Aurelian 
Townsend  to  tell  the  French  cavalier,  that  either 
he  must  confess  that  I  constrained  him  to  restore 
the  ribband,  or  fight  with  me  ;  but  the  gentleman 
seeing  him  unwilling  to  accept  of  this  chaUenge, 
went  out  from  the  place,  whereupon  I  following 
him,  some  of  the  gentlemen  that  belonged  to  the 
Constable  taking  notice  hereof,  acquainted  him 
dierewith,  who  sending  for  the  French  cavalier, 
checked  him  well  for  his  sauciness,  in  taking  the 
ribband  away  from  his  grandchild,  and  afterwards 
bid  him  depart  his  house  ;  and  this  was  all  that  I 
ever  heard  of  the  gentleman,  with  whom  I  pro- 
ceeded in  that  manner,  because  I  thought  myself 

*  Henry  de  Montmorency*  second  son  of  the  grest  Con- 
stable Anne  de  Montmorency,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  6t.  Deni8»  lfi67.  and  brother  of  Duke  Frsncis,  another 
nnowned  warrior  and  statesman.  U&axy  was  no  leas  dis. 
tittgulsbed  in  both  capacities,  and  gained  great  glory  at  the 
battles  of  Drenx  and  8i  Denis.  He  was  made  constable  by 
Henry  IV.  though  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  died 
fai  the  habit  of  St.  Francis,  1614.  He  was  father  of  the 
gallant  but  unfortunate  Duke  Henr}-,  the  last  of  that  Illus- 
trious and  ancient  line,  who  took  for  their  motto^  Dieu 
ajfde  ail  premier  Chretien,  The  Duchess  of  Ventadour, 
mentioned  above,  was  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  the 
Constable^  and  wife  of  Anne  de  Levi,  Duke  of  Vfnta> 


obliged  thereunto  by  tlie  oath*  taken  when  I  was 
made  knight  of  the  Bath,  as  I  formerly  related 
upon  this  occasion. 

I  must  remember  also,  that  three  other  ttme!»  t 
engaged  myself  to  challenge  men  to  fight  with  me, 
who  I  conceived  had  injured  ladies  and  gentle- 
women ;  one  was  in  defence  of  my  cousin  Sii* 
Francis  Newport's  daughter,  who  was  married  to 
John  Barker  of  Hamon,  whose  younger  brother 
andheirf  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

******  m 

sent  him  a  challenge,  which  to  this  day  he  never 
answered  ;  and  would  havo  beaten  him  aftenK-ards, 
but  that  I  was  hindered  by  my  uncle  Sir  Francis 
Newport. 

I  had  another  occasion  to  challenge  one  Captain 
Vaughan,  who  I  conceived  offered  some  injury  to 
my  sister  the  Lady  Jones  of  Abarmarlas.  I  sent 
him  a  challenge,  which  he  accepted,  the  place  be- 
tween us  being  appointed  beyond  Greenwich,  with 
seconds  on  boUi  sides.  Hereupon,  I  coming  tu 
the  King's  Head  in  Greenwich,  with  intention  tlie 
next  morning  to  be  in  the  place,  I  found  the  house 
beset  wiUi  at  least  an  hundred  persons,  partly  sent 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  gave  orderu 
to  apprehend  me.  I  hearing  thereof,  desired  my 
servant  to  bring  my  horses  as  far  as  he  could  from 
my  lodging,  but  yet  within  sight  of  me  ;  which 
being  done,  and  aJl  this  company  coming  to  lay 
hold  on  me,  I  and  mv  second,  who  was  my 
cousin,  James  Price  of  Hanachly,  allied  out 
of  the  dooro,  with  our  swords  drawn,  and  in 
spite  of  that  multitude,  made  our  way  to  our 
horses,  where  my  servant  very  honestly  oppos- 
ing himself  against  tliose  who  would  liave  laid 
h^ds  upon  us,  while  we  got  up  on  horseback, 
was  himself  laid  hold  on  by  uem,  and  evil  treated  ; 
which  I  perceiving,  rid  back  again,  and  with  my 
sword  in  my  hand  rescued  him,  and  aftem-ards 
seeing  him  get  on  horseback,  chiu'ged  them  to  go 
any  where  rather  than  to  follow  me.  Riding  after- 
wards with  my  second  to  the  place  appointed,  I 
found  nobody  there  ;  which,  asl  heardafterwai^, 
happened  because  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  taking 
notice  of  this  difference,  apprehended  him,  and 
chiu'ged  him  in  his  Majesty's  name  not  to  fight 
with  me  ;  since  otherwise  I  believed  he  would  not 
have  failed. 

The  third  that  I  questioned  in  this  kind  was  a 
Sco^h  gentleman,  who  taking  a  ribband  in  the  like 
manner  from  Mrs.  Middlemore,  a  noaid  of  honour, 
as  was  done  from  the  young  lady  above  menaoned, 
in  a  back  room  behind  Queen  Anne's  lodgings  in 
Greenwich,  she  likewise  desired  me  to  get  her  the 
said  ribband  ;  I  repaired,  as  formerly,  to  him  in  a 
courteous  manner  to  demand  it,  but  he  refusing  as 
the  French  cavalier  did,  I  caught  him  by  the  neck, 
and  had  almost  throv^n  him  down,  when  company 

*  This  oath  is  one  remnant  of  a  superstitious  and  roman- 
tic age,  which  an  age  calling  itself  enlightened  still  retains. 
The  solemn  service  at  the  inrestiture  of  knights,  which 
has  not  the  least  connection  with  any  thing  holy,  is  a  piece 
of  the  same  profane  pageantry.  The  oath  being  no  longer 
supposed  to  bind,  it  is  strange  mockery  to  invoke  Heaven 
on  so  triflLag  an  occasion.  It  would  be  more  strange,  if  evety 
knight,  like  the  too  conscientious  Lord  Herbert,  thought 
himself  bound  to  out  a  man's  throat  every  time  a  Miss  lost 
her  top-knot ! 

t  This  space  is  left  blank,  because  there  is  certainly     ' 
something  wanting  in  the  orlginaL 
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^ame  in  and  parted  us.  I  offered  likewise  to  ftglit 
with  this  gentleman,  and  oame  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed, by  Hyde  Park  ;  but  this  also  was  inter- 
rupted by  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  and  I 
nerer  heard  more  of  him. 

These  passages,  though  different  in  time,  I  have 
related  here  together,  both  for  the  similitude  of 
argument,  and  that  it  may  appear  how  strictly  I 
hcttd  myself  to  my  oath  of  knighthood  ;  since,  for 
the  rest,  I  can  truly  say,  that,  though  I  have  liyed 
in  the  armies  and  courts  of  the  greatest  princes  in 
Christendom,  yet  I  nerer  had  a  quarrel  with  man 
for  my  own  sake ;  so  that,  although  in  mine  own 
nature  I  was  ever  choleric  and  hasty,  yet  I  never 
without  occasion  quarrelled  with  any  body,  and  as 
little  did  any  body  attempt  to  give  me  offence,  as 
having  as  dear  a  reputation  wr  my  courage  as 
whosoever  of  my  time.  For  my  friends  often  I 
have  haiarded  myself;  but  never  yet  drew  my 
sword  for  my  own  sake  singly,  as  hating  ever  the 
doing  of  injury,  contenting  myself  only  to  resent 
them  when  they  were  oflfered  me.  After  this 
digression  I  shall  return  to  my  history. 

That  brave  Constable  in  France  testifying  now 
more  than  formerly  his  regard  of  me,  at  his  de« 
parture  from  Merlou  to  his  fair  house  at  Chantilly, 
Ave  or  six  miles  distant,  said  he  left  that  castle  to 
be  commanded  by  me,  as  also  his  forests  and 
diases,  which  were  well  stored  with  wild  boar  and 
stag ;  and  that  I  might  hunt  them  when  I  pleased. 
He  told  me  also,  that  if  I  vrould  learn  to  ride  the 
great  horse,  he  had  a  stable  there  of  some  fifty, 
toe  best  and  dioicest  as  was  tiiought  in  France ; 
and  that  his  escuyer,  called  Monsieur  de  Disan- 
cour,  not  inferior  to  Pluvenel  or  Labrove,  should 
teach  me.  I  did  with  great  thankfulness  accept 
his  offer,  as  being  very  much  addicted  to  the  exer- 
cise of  riding  great  horses  ;  and,  as  for  hunting  in 
his  forests,  I  told  him  I  should  use  it  sparingly, 
as  being  desirous  to  preserve  his  game.  He  com- 
manded also  his  escuyer  to  keep  a  table  for  me, 
and  his  paoes  to  attend  me,  the  <mief  of  whom  was 
Monsieur  de  Mennon,  who  proving  to  be  one  of 
the  best  horsemen  in  France,  keeps  now  an 
academy  in  Paris  ;  and  here  I  shall  recount  a 
little  passage  betwixt  him  and  his  master,  that 
the  inclination  of  the  French  at  that  time  may 
appear ;  there  being  scarce  any  man  thought 
woorth  ^e  looking  on,  that  had  not  killed  some 
other  in  dueL 

Mennon  desiring  to  marry  a  niece  of  Monsieur 
Disancour,  who  it  was  thought  should  be  his  heir, 
was  thus  answered  by  him :  **  Friend,  it  is  not 
time  yet  to  marry  ;  I  will  tell  you  what  you  roust 
do.  If  you  will  be  a  brave  man,  yon  must  first 
kill  in  single  combat  two  or  three  men,  then  after- 
wards marrv  and  engender  two  or  three  children, 
so  the  world  will  neither  luive  got  nor  lost  by 
you ; "  of  which  strange  counsel  Disanoour  was 
no  otherwise  the  author  than  as  he  had  been  an 
example  at  least  of  the  former  part ;  it  being  his 
fortune  to  have  fought  three  or  four  brave  duels 
in  his  time. 

And  now,  as  every  morning  I  mounted  the 
great  horse,  so  in  the  afternoon  I  many  times 
went  a  hunting,  the  manner  of  which  was  this: 
The  Duke  of  Montmorency  having  given  orders 
to  the  tenants  of  the  town  of  Merlou,  and  some 
villages  adjoining,  to  attend  me  when  I  went  a 
huntmg,  they,  upon  my  summons,  usually  repaired 


to  those  woods  where  I  intended  to  find  my  game, 
with  drums  and  muskets,  to  the  nrnnber  of  sixty 
or  eighty,  and  sometimes  one  hundred  or  more 
persons ;  they  entering  the  wood  on  that  side  witii 
that  noise,  disefaai^ging  their  pieces  and  beating 
their  said  drums,  we  on  the  other  side  of  the  said 
wood  having  placed  mastifls  and  greyhomda  to 
the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  wUch  Monsieur 
de  Montmorency  kept  near  Ids  oastle,  expected 
diose  beasts  they  riiould  force  out  of  the  wood. 
If  stags  or  wild  boars  came  forth,  we  comaionly 
spared  them,  pursuing  only  the  wolves,  wMeh 
were  there  in  great  number,  of  wlneh  an  fomd 
two  sorts;  tbs  mastiff  wolf,  thick  and  short, 
though  he  ooukl  not  indeed  nm  hM,  yet  wovM 
fight  with  our  dogs;  the  grey  hound  wolf,* long 
and  swift,  who  many  times  eso^ped  our  beat 
doffs,  although  when  he  was  ov«rtalren»  eHily 
killed  by  us,  without  making  mueh  nwHtinfie. 
Of  both  these  sorts  I  killed  diven  with  my 
sword  while  I  stayed  there. 

One  time  also  it  was  my  fortune  to  IdQ  m  wfld 
boar  in  this  manner.  The  boar  being  roused  ftmn 
his  den,  fled  befbre  our  dogs  for  a  good  space; 
but  finding  them  press  him  hard,  turnied  Us  head 
against  our  dogs,  and  hurt  three  or  four  of  tiiem 
very  dangerously:  I  came  on  hersebaek  up  to 
him,  and  with  my  sword  thrust  him  twiee  or 
thrice  without  entering  hb  skin,  the  blade  being 
not  so  stiff  as  it  should  be.  The  boar  hereupon 
turned  upon  me,  and  much  endangered  ray  horse ; 
which  I  perceiving,  rid  a  little  out  of  the  wav,  and 
leaving  my  horse  with  my  lackey,  retnmea  with 
my  sword  against  the  boar,  who  by  this  time  had 
hurt  more  dogs,  and  here  happened  a  pretty  kind 
of  fight ;  for,  when  I  thrust  at  the  boar  sometimes 
with  my  sword,  which  in  some  places  I  made  entar, 
the;  boar  would  run  at  me,  whose  tasks  yet  by 
stepping  a  little  out  of  the  way  I  avoided,  bat  he 
then  turning  upon  me,  tlie  dogs  came  in,  and  drew 
him  off,  so  that  he  fdl  upon  them,  which  I  per- 
ceiving, ran  at  the  boar  with  my  sword  again, 
which  made  him  turn  upon  me,  but  then  the  dog» 
pulled  him  from  me  again,  while  so  relieving  one 
another  by  turns,  we  killed  the  boar.  At  this 
duMc  Monsieur  Disancour  and  Mennon  were 
present,  as  also  Mr.  Townsend ;  yet  so  as  they 
did  endeavour  rather  to  withdraw  me  from,  than 
assist  me  in  the  danger.  Of  which  boar  some 
part  being  well  seasoned  and  larded,  I  pieasBted 
to  my  uncle  Sir  Francis  Newport  in  Shropshire, 
and  found  most  excellent  meat 

Thus  having  past  a  whde  summer,  partly  in 
these  exercises,  and  partly  in  visits  of  the  Duke 
of  Montmorency  at  his  fiiir  house  in  ChantiHy; 
which,  for  its  extraordinary  fairness  and  sitoation, 
I  shall  here  describe. 

A  little  river  descending  from  some  higher 
grounds  in  a  country  which  was  almost  all  his 
own,  and  falling  at  last  upon  a  rock  in  the  middle 
of  a  valley,  which  to  keep  its  way  forwards,  it 
on  one  or  other  side  thereof  have  dedined. 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Montmorendes,  to 
the  river  of  this  labour,  made  divers  channd« 
through  this  rock  to  give  it  a  free  passage,  divid*. 
ing  the  rook  by  that  means  into  little  islands, 
upon  which  he  built  a  great  strong  castle,  joined 
together  with  bridges,  and  sumptnously  funualiod 
with  hangings  of  silk  and  gold,  rare  pictures,  and 
statnes ;  all  which  buildings  united  as  I  forflMriJjr 
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told,  were  eucompaaaed  about  with  water,  which 
was  paved  with  stone,  (those  which  yteire  used  in 
the  building  of  the  house  were  drawn  from  thence.) 
One  might  see  the  huge  carps,  pike,  and  trontSy 
which  were  k^t  in  several  divisions,  gliding 
along  the  waters  very  easily ;  yet  nothing  in  my 
opinion  added  so  much  to  Uie  glory  of  this  castle 
as  a  forest  adjoining  close  to  it,  and  upon  a  level 
with  the  house.  For  being  of  a  very  large  extent, 
and  set  thick  both  with  tfUl  trees  and  uj^erwood, 
the  whole  forest,  which  was  replenished  with  wild 
boar,  stag,  and  roe  deer,  was  cut  out  into  long 
walks  every  way ;  so  that,  although  the  dogs  might 
follow  their  chase  through  the  thickets,  the  hunts- 
men might  lide  along  the  said  walks,  and  meet  or 
overtake  their  game  in  scmie  one  of  them,  they 
bong  cut  with  that  art,  that  they  led  to  all  the 
parts  in  the  said  forest ;  and  here  also  I  have 
hunted  the  wild  boar  divers  times,  both  then  and 
afterwards,  when  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Montmo- 
rency, succeeded  him  in  the  possession  of  that 
incomparable  place. 

And  there  I  cannot  but  remembw  the  direction 
the  old  constable  gave  me  to  return  to  his  castle 
out  of  this  admirable  labyrinth;  telling  me  I 
should  look  upon  what  side  the  trees  were  ron^ 
est  and  hardest,  which  being  found,  I  mi^t  be 
confident  that  part  stood  northward,  which  being 
observed,  I  might  easily  find  the  eai^  as  being  on 
the  right  hand ;  and  so  guide  my  way  home. 

How  much  this  house,  together  with  the  forest, 
hath  been  valued  by  great  princes,  may  appear  by 
two  little  narratives  I  shall  here  insert  Charles  V. 
the  great  emperor,  passing  in  the  time  of  Fransoy 
I.  from  Spain  into  the  Low  Countries,  by  the  way 
of  France,  was  entertained  for  some  time  in  this 
house,  by  a  duke  of  Montmorency,  who  was  like- 
wise constable  de  France ;  after  he  had  taken  this 
palace  into  his  condderation,  with  the  forests  adjoin- 
ing, said  he  would  willingly  give  one  of  his  pro- 
vinces in  the  Low  Countries  for  such  a  place ;  there 
being,  as  he  thought,  nowhere  such  a  situation. 

Henry  IV.  also  was  desirous  of  this  house,  and 
oflRsred  to  exchange  any  of  his  houses,  with  much 
more  lands  than  his  estate  thereabouts  was  worth  ; 
to  which  the  Duke  of  Montmorency  made  this 
wary  answer:  Siewr,  la  maiton  eat  a  vou»,  maiM  qttc 
je  9oii  le  condergt ;  which  in  English  sounds  thus : 
Sir,  the  house  is  yours,  but  give  me  leave  to  keep 
it  for  yon. 

When  I  had  been  at  Merlon  about  some  eight 
months,  and  attained,  as  was  thought,  the  know- 
ledge of  horsemanship,  I  came  to  the  Duke  of 
Montmorency  at  St.  Uee,*  and,  after  due  thanks 
for  his  favours,  took  my  leave  of  him  to  go  to  Paris ; 
whereupon,  the  good  old  prince  embracing  me, 
and  calling  me  his  son,  bid  me  farew^,  assuring 
me  neverthdess  he  should  be  glad  of  any  occasion 
hereafter  to  testify  his  love  and  esteem  for  me ; 
telline  me  further,  he  should  come  to  Paris  himsdf 
shortly,  where  he  hoped  to  see  me.  From  hence  I 
returned  to  Merlou,  where  I  gave  Monsieur  Disan- 
eour  such  a  present  as  abundantly  requited  the 
charges  of  my  diet,  and  the  pains  of  his  teaching. 
Being  now  i«ady  to  set  forth,  a  gentleman  from 
the  Duke  of  Montmorency  came  to  me,  and  told 
me  his  master  would  not  let  me  go  without  giving 

*  8io  Qiig.  Bat  it  if  probably  a  blonder  of  the  traa- 
tcriberfor  CbantQly. 


me  a  present,  which  I  might  keep  as  an  earnest  of 
his  affection ;  whereupon  also  a  genet,  for  whidi 
the  Duke  had  sent  expresriy  into  Spain,  and  which 
cost  him  there  five  hundred  crowns,  as  I  was  told, 
was  brought  to  me.  The  greatness  of  this  gift» 
together  with  other  courtesies  received,  did  not  a 
little  trouble  me,  as  not  knowing  then  how  to 
requite  them.  I  would  have  given  my  horses  I 
had  there,  which  were  of  great  value,  to  him,  but 
that  I  thought  them  too  mean  a  present ;  but  tfa« 
Duke  also  suspecting  that  I  meant  to  do  so,  pra> 
vented  me,  saying,  that  as  I  loved  him,  I  should 
think  upon  no  requital,  while  I  stayed  in  Francs^ 
but  when  I  came  into  England,  if  I  seat  him  a 
mare  that  amUed  naturally,  I  should  much  gratify 
him ;  I  told  the  measenger  I  should  strive  both 
that  way  and  every  way  else  to  declare  my  thanks 
lulness,  and  so  dismissed  the  messenger  with  a 
good  reward. 

Coming  now  to  Paris,  through  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Lord  Ambassador,  I  was  received  to 
the  house  of  that  incomparable  sdiolar  Isaae 
Gawsabon,  by  whose  learned  oonvexsation  I  umdi 
benefited  n^self ;  besides  I  did  apply  myself  mueh 
to  know  the  use  of  my  arms,  and  to  ride  the  great 
horee^  playing  on  the  lute,  and  flinging  according 
to  the  rules  of  die  French  masters. 

Sometimes  also  I  went  to  the  court  of  the 
French  king,  Henry  IV.,  who  upon  information  ol 
me  in  the  j^irden  at  the  Thuilleries,  received  me 
with  all  courtesy,  embracing  me  in  his  arms,  and 
holding  me  some  while  there.  I  went  sometimes 
also  to  the  court  of  Queen  Maraaret,  at  the  Hostd 
called  by  her  name ;  and  here  I  saw  many  balls  or 
masks,  in  all  which  it  pleased  that  queen  publicly 
to  place  me  next  to  her  chair,  not  without  the 
wonder  of  some,  and  the  envy  of  another  who  was 
wont  to  have  that  favour.  I  shall  recount  one 
accident  which  happened  while  I  was  there. 

All  things  being  ready  for  the  ball,  and  every 
one  being  in  their  place,  and  I  myself  next  to  the 
queen,  expecting  when  the  dancers  would  come 
in,  one  knocked  at  the  door  somewhat  louder  than 
became,  as  I  thought,  a  very  civil  person ;  when 
be  came  in,  I  remember  there  was-  a  sudden 
whisper  among  the  ladies,  saying,  CeU  Momieut 
Balagwyj  or,  it  is  Monsieur  Balagny  ;  whereupon 
also  I  saw  the  ladies  and  gentlewomen  one  after 
another  invite  him  to  sit  near  them,  and,  which  is 
more,  when  one  lady  had  his  company  awhile^ 
another  would  say,  you  have  enjoyed  him  long 
enough,  I  must  liave  him  now ;  at  which  bold 
dviltty  of  theirs,  though  I  was  astonished,  yet  it 
added  unto  my  wonder,  that  his  person  could  not 
be  thought  at  most  but  ordinary  handsome  ;  his 
hair,  which  was  cut  very  short,  half  grey,  his 
doublet  but  of  sackdotfi  cut  to  his  shirt,  and  his  \ 
breedies  only  of  plain  grey  cloth.  Informing 
mysdf  by  some  standers-by  who  he  was,  I  was 
told  that  he  was  one  of  the  gallantest  men  in  the 
worid,  as  having  killed  eight  or  nine  men  in  ringle 
fight,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  ladies  made  so 
much  of  him,  it  being  the  manner  of  all  French- 
women to  cherish  gallant  men,  as  thinking  they 
could  not  make  so  much  of  any  else  wim  the 
safety  of  their  honour.  This  cavalier,  thou^  his 
head  was  half  grey,  he  had  not  yet  attained  the 
age  of  thirty  years  ;  whom  I  have  thought  fit  to 
remember  more  particularly  here,  b^use  of 
some  passages  that  happened  afterwards  betwixt 
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him  and  me  at  the  siege  of  Juliers,  as  I  shall  tell 
in  its  place. 

Having  passed  thus  all  the  winter,  until  abont 
the  latter  end  of  January,  without  any  such  me- 
morable accident  as  I  shall  tliink  fit  to  set  down 
particularly,  I  took  my  leave  of  tlie  French  king, 
Hneen  Mai^aret,  and  the  nobles  and  ladies  in 
both  courts  ;  at  which  time  the  Princess  of  Conti 
desired  me  to  carry  a  scarf  into  England,  and  pre- 
sent it  to  Queen  Anne  on  her  part,  which  being 
accepted,  myself  and  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  (whose 
second  I  had  been  twice  in  France,  against  two 
caraliers  of  our  nation,  who  yet  were  hmdered  to 
fig^t  with  us  in  tlie  field,  where  we  attended  them) 
we  came  on  our  wav  as  far  as  Dieppe  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  there  took  ship  about  tlie  beginning  of 
February,  when  so  furious  a  storm  arose,  that 
with  yery  great  danger  we  were  at  sea  all  night ; 
the  master  of  our  ship  lost  both  the  use  of  his 
compass  and  his  reason  ;  for  not  knowins  whither 
he  was  carried  by  the  tempest,  all  the  help  he  had 
was  by  the  lightnings,  which,  together  with 
thunder  very  frequently  that  night,  terrified  him, 
yet  gave  the  advantage  sometimes  to  discover 
whether  we  were  upon  our  coast,  to  which  he 
thought,  by  the  course  of  his  glasses,  we  were  near 
approached  ;  and  now  towards  day  we  found  our- 
selves, by  gi«at  providence  of  God,  within  view  of 
Dover,  to  which  the  master  of  our  ship  did  make. 
The  men  of  Dover  rising  by  times  in  the  morning 
to  see  whether  any  ship  were  coming  towards 
them,  were  in  great  numbers  upon  the  shore,  as 
believing  the  tonpest,  which  had  thrown  down 
bams  and  trees  near  the  town,  might  give  them  the 
benefit  of  some  wreck,  if  perchance  any  ship  were 
driven  thitherwards  ;  we  coming  thus  in  extreme 
danger  straight  upon  the  pier  of  Dover,  which 
stands  out  in  the  sea,  our  snip  was  unfortunately 
split  against  it ;  the  master  said,  Me8  amies  nout 
wmmeM  perdut ;  or,  my  friends,  we  are  cast  away  ; 
when  myself,  who  heard  the  sliip  crack  against 
the  pier,  and  then  found  by  the  master's  words  it 
was  time  for  every  one  to  save  themselves,  if  they 
oould,  got  out  of  my  cabin  (though  very  sea-sick) 
and  climbing  up  the  mast  a  little  way,  drew  my 
sword  and  flourished  it;  they  at  Dover  luivmg 
this  sign  given  them,  adventured  in  a  shallop  of 
fix  oars  to  relieve  us,  which  being  come  with  great 
danger  to  the  side  of  our  ship,  I  got  into  it  first 
with  my  sword  in  my  hand,  and  called  for  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  saying,  that  if  an^  man  offered  to 
get  in  before  him,  I  should  resist  him  with  my 
sword  ;  whereupon  a  faithful  servant  of  his  taking 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  out  of  the  cabin,  who  was  half- 
dead  of  sea-sickness,  put  him  into  my  arms,  whom 
after  I  had  received,  I  bi,d  the  shallop  make  away 
for  shore,  and  the  rather  that  I  saw  another  shallop 
coming  to  relieve  us ;  when  a  post  from  France, 
who  carried  letters,  finding  the  ship  still  rent  more 
and  more,  adventured  to  leap  from  the  top  of  our 
ship  into  the  shallop,  where,  faHing  fortunately  on 
some  of  the  stronger  timber  of  the  boat,  and  not 
on  the  planks,  which  he  must  needs  have  broken, 
and  so  sunk  us,  had  he  fallen  upon  them,  escaped 
together  witli  us  two,  unto  the  land.  I  must  con- 
fess myself,  as  also  the  seamen  that  were  in  the 
shallop,  thought  once  to  have  killed  him  for  this 
desperate  attempt ;  but  finding  no  harm  followed, 
we  escaped  together  unto  the  land,  from  whence 
we  sent  more  shallops,  and  so  made  means  to  save 


both  men  and  horses  that  were  in  the  sliip,  whidi 
yet  itself  was  wholly  split  and  east  away,  insomudi 
that  in  pity  to  the  master.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  and 
myself  gave  tliirty  pounds  towards  his  loss,  which 
yet  was  not  so  great  as  we  thought,  since  the  tide 
now  ebbing,  he  recovered  the  broken  parts  of  his 
ship. 

Coming  thus  to  London,  xmd  afterwards  to 
court,  I  kissed  his  majesty's  hand,  and  ac<raainted 
him  with  some  particulars  concerning  France. 
As  for  the  present  I  had  to  deliver  to  her 
maiesty  from  the  Princess  of  Conti,  I  thought  fit 
ratner  to  send  it  by  one  of  the  ladies  that  attended 
her,  tlian  to  presume  to  demand  audience  of  her 
in  person  :  but  her  majesty  not  satisfied  here^'ith, 
conmianded  me  to  attend  her,  and  demanded 
divers  questions  of  me  concerning  thatprinoeK 
and  the  courts  in  France,  saying  she  wooM  speak 
more  at  large  with  me  at  some  other  time  ;  for 
which  purpose  she  commanded  me  to  wait  on  her 
often,  wishmg  me  to  adrise  her  what  present  she 
might  return  back  again. 

Howbeit,  not  many  weeks  after,  I  returned  to 
my  wife  and  family  again,  where  I  passed  some 
time,  partly  in  my  studies,  and  partly  riding  the 
great  norse,  of  which  I  had  a  stable  well  fom&ied. 
No  horse  yet  was  so  dear  to  me  as  the  genet  I 
brought  from  France,  whose  love  I  had  so  gotten, 
that  he  would  suffer  none  else  to  ride  him,  nor 
indeed  any  man  to  come  near  him,  when  I  was 
upon  him,  as  being  in  his  nature  a  most  furious 
horse ;  his  true  picture  may  be  seen  in  the  chapel 
chamber  in  my  noose,  where  I  am  pmnted  ridmg 
him,  and  this  motto  by  me, 

Me  totum  bonitas  bonum  tuprHna 
lUddas ;  me  Intrepidum  dabo  vd  ipse. 

This  horse  as  soon  as  ever  I  came  to  the  stable 
would  neigh,  and  when  I  drew  nearer  him  would 
lick  my  himd,  and  (when  I  suffered  him)  my  cheek, 
but  yet  would  permit  nobody  to  oome  near  his 
heels  at  the  same  time.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  would 
have  given  me  200^  for  this  horse,  whidi,  though 
I  would  not  accept,  yet  I  left  the  horse  with  hun 
when  I  went  to  the  Low  Countries,  who  not  long 
alter  died.  The  occasion  of  my  going  thither  was 
thus :  hearing  that  a  war  about  the  title  of  Cleave, 
Juliers,  and  somd  other  provinces  betwixt  the 
Lew  Countries  and  Germany  should  be  made  hv 
the  several  pretenders  to  it,  and  that  tlie  French 
long  himsell'  would  come  with  a  great  army  into 
those  parts ;  it  was  now  the  year  of  our  Lord  1610, 
when  my  Lord  Chandois  *  and  myself  resolved  to 
take  shipping  for  the  Low  Countries^  and  from 
thenoe  to  nass  to  the  city  of  Juliers,  which  the 
Prince  of  Orange  resolved  to  besiege ;  making  all 
haste  thither,  we  found  the  siege  newly  begun; 
the  Low  Country  army  assisted  by  4000  English 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  CecilL  We  had 
not  been  long  there,  when  the  Marshal  de  CSiartres, 
instead  of  Henry  IV.  who  was  killed  by  that  villain 
Ravailliac,  came  with  a  brave  Frendi  army  thither, 
in  which  Monsieur  Balagny,  I  formeriy  mentioned, 
was  a  cc^oneL 

My  Lord  Chandois  lodged  himsdf  in  the  quarters 
where  Sir  Horace  Vere  was ;  I  went  and  quartered 

*  Grey  Bridgee,  Lord  Cbandoe,  made  a  Kaight  of  the 
Bath  at  the  creation  of  Charles  Duke  of  York  1604 ;  and 
called,  for  bis  hospitality  and  mscnlfiosnce,  the  King  ef 
Kotsvold. 
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with  Sir  Edward  Cecill,  where  I  was  lodged  next  to 
him  in  a  hut  I  made  there,  goiag  yet  both  by  day 
and  night  to  the  trenches;  we  making  our  2^ 
preaches  to  the  town  on  one  side,  and  the  French 
on  the  other.  Our  lines  were  drawn  towards  the 
point  of  a  bulwark  of  the  citadel  or  castle,  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  best  fortifications  in  Christendom^ 
and  encompassed  about  with  a  deep  wet  ditch  ;  we 
lost  many  men  in  making  these  approaches,  the 
town  and  castle  being  very  well  provided  both  with 
great  and  small  shot,  and  a  garrison  in  it  of  about 
4 000 men, besides  the  burghers;  Sir  Edward  Cecill, 
(who  was  a  very  active  general)  used  often  during 
die  siege  to  go  in  person  in  the  night  time,  to  try 
whether  he  could  catch  any  sentinels  perdues ;  and 
for  this  purpose  still  desired  me  to  accompany  him ; 
in  performing  whereof,  both  of  us  did  much  hazard 
our  hves,  for  the  first  sentinel  retiring  to  the  second, 
and  the  second  to  the  third,  three  shots  were  com- 
monly made  at  us,  before  we  could  do  anything, 
thou^  afterwards  chasing  them  with  our  swor& 
almost  home  unto  their  guards,  we  had  some  sport 
in  the  pursuit  of  them. 

One  day  Sir  Edward  Cecill  and  myself  coming  to 
the  approaches  that  Monsieur  de  Balagny  had 
made  towards  a  bulwark  or  bastion  of  that  dtv. 
Monsieur  de  Balagny,  in   the  presence   of  Sir 
Edward  CedU  and  divers  English  and   French 
ci((>tains  then  present,  said,  Monsieur,  on  dU,  que 
votu  Sla  wn  desplus  braves  de  v&tre  ncUion,  etje  tuis 
Btdagny,  aliens  voir  qui  faira  le  mieux  ;  they  say 
yoa  are  one  of  the  bravest  of  your  nation,  and  I 
am  Balagny,  let  us  see  who  will  do  best ;   where- 
upon leaping  suddenly  out  of  the  trenches  with  his 
sword  drawn,  I  did  in  the  like  maimer  as  suddenly 
follow  him,  both  of  us  in  the  meanwhile  striving 
who  should  be  foremost,  which  being  perceived  by 
those  of  the  bulwark  and  cortine  opposite  to  us, 
three  or  four  hundred  shot  at  least,  great  and  small, 
were  made  against  us.    Our  running  on  forwards 
in  emulation  of  each  other,  was  the  cause  that  all 
tho  shots  fell  betwixt  us  and  the  trench  from 
which    we    sallied.     When    Monsieur    Balagny, 
finding  such  a  storm  of  bullets,  said.  Par  Dteu  il 
faiit  men  chaud,  it  is  very  hot  here.    I  answered 
briefly  thus  :    Vous  en  ires  primier,  autretnenl  je 
nHray  jamais  ;  you  shall  go  first,  or  else  I  will  never 
fSfi  ;  hereupon  he  ran  wim  all  speed,  and  somewhat 
crouching  towards  the  trenches,  I  followed  after 
leisurely  and  upright,  and  yet  came  within  the 
trenches  before  they  on  the  bulwark  or  cortine 
could  charge  again ;    which  passage  afterwards 
being  relate!  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  said  it 
was  a  strange  bravado  of  Balagny,  and  that  we 
went  to  an  unavoidable  death. 

I  could  relate  divers  things  of  note  concerning 
myself,  during  the  siege  ;  but  do  forbear,  lest  I 
should  relish  too  much  of  vanity  :  It  shall  suffice, 
that  my  passing  over  the  ditch  unto  the  wall,  first 
of  all  the  nations  there,  is  set  down  by  William 
Crofts,  master  of  arts,  and  soldier,  who  hath  written 
and  printed  the  history  of  the  Low  Countries. 

There  happened  during  this  siege  a  particular 
quarrel  betwixt  me  and  the  Lord  of  Walden,* 
eldest  son  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Lord  Treasurer  of 


*  Thcophilus,  Lord  Howard  of  Walden,  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  Earl  of  Suffolk,  whom  he  imcceeded  in  the  title, 
and  was  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Constable  of  Dover  Castle, 
and  Captain  of  the  Band  of  Penakmera. 


EngUmd  at  that  tune,  which  I  do  but  utwilUngly 
rekte,  m  regard  of  the  great  esteem  I  have  of  that 
noble  family ;  howbeit,  to  avoid  misreports,  I  have 
thought  fit  to  set  it  down  truly.  That  lord  having 
been  invited  to  a  feast   in  Sir   Horace   Yere's 

auarters,  where  (after  the  Low  Country  manner) 
iiere  was  liberal  drinking,  returned  not  long  after 
to  Sir  Edward  Cecill's.  quarters,  at  which  time  I 
speaking  merrily  to  him,  upon  some  slight  occasion, 
he  took  that  offence  at  me,  which  he  would  not 
have  done  at  xmother  time,  insomuch  that  he  came 
towards  me  in  a  violent  numner,  which  I  perceiving, 
did  more  tfian  hak-way  meet  him ;  but  tfa«  company 
were  so  vigilant  upon  us,  that  before  any  blow  past 
we  were  separated  ;  howbeit,  because  he  made 
towards  me,  I  thought  fit  the  next  day  to  send  him 
a  challenge,  telling  him,  ^t  if  he  had  any  tiung 
to  say  to  me,  I  would  meet  him  in  such  a  place  as 
no  man  shoidd  interrupt  us.    Shortly  after  this  Sir 
Thomas  Payton  came  to  me  on  his  part,  and  told 
me  my  Lord  would  fight  with  me  on  horseback 
with  single  sword ;  and,  said  he,  I  will  be  his 
second ;  where  is  yours  t  I  replied,  that  neither 
his  Lordship  nor  myself  brought  over  anv  great 
horses  with  us  ;  that  I  knew  he  might  much  better 
borrow  one  thaa  myself :  howbei^  as  soon  as  he 
shewed  me  tho  place,  he  should  find  me  there  on 
horseback  or  on  foot ;  whereupon  both  of  us  ridinff 
together  upon  two  geldings  to  Ae  side  of  a  wooc^ 
Payton  said  he  chose  that  place,  and  the  time, 
break  of  day,  the  next  morning :   I  told  him  I 
would  fail  neither  place  nor  time,  though  I  knew 
not  where  to  get  a  better  horse  than  the  nag  I  rid 
on  ;  and  as  for  a  second,  I  shall  trust  to  your 
nobleness,  who,  I  know,  wUl  see  fSiur  plav  betwixt 
us,  though  you  come  on  his  side ;  but  he  utgimr 
me  again  to  provide  a  second,  I  told  him  I  co^ 
promise  for  none  but  myself,  and  that  if  I  spoke  to 
any  of  my  friends  in  the  army  to  this  purpose,  I 
doubted  lest  the  business  might  be  discovered  and 
prevented. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  from  me,  but  night  drew 
on,  myself  resolving  in  the  meantime  to  rest  under 
a  fair  oak  all  night ;  after  this,  tying  my  horse  by 
the  bridle  unto  another  tree,  I  had  not  now  rested 
two  hours,  when  I  found  some  fires  nearer  to  me 
than  I  thought  was  possible  in  so  solitar}'  a  place, 
whereupon  also  having  the  curiosity  to  see  the 
reason  hereof,  I  got  on  horseback  again,  and  had 
not  rode  very  far,  when  by  the  talk  of  the  soldiers 
there,  I  found  I  was  in  the  Scotch  quarter,  where 
findmg  in  a  stable  a  very  faur  horse  of  service  I 
desired  to  know  whether  he  might  be  bought  for 
any  reasonable  sum  of  money ;  but  a  soldier 
replying  it  was  their  captMu's,  Sir  James  Areskm'a^ 
chief  horse,  I  demanded  for  Sir  James,  but  the 
soldier  answering  he  was  not  within  the  quarter, 
I  demanded  then  for  his  lieutenant,  whereupon  the 
soldier  courteously  desired  him  to  come  to  me ; 
this  lieutenant  was  called  Montgomery,  imd  had 
thf  reputation  of  a  gallant  man  ;  I  told  him  Ifaat  I 
w(^d  very  fain  buy  a  horse,  and,  if  it  were  possible, 
the  horse  I  saw  but  a  little  befo!bs  ;  but  he  telling 
me  none  was  to  be  sold  tliere,  I  offered  to  leave  in 
his  hands  100  pieces,  if  he  would  lend  me  a  good 
horse  for  a  day  or  two,  he  to  restore  me  the  money 
again  when  I  delivered  him  the  horse  in  good 
phght,  and  did  besides  bring  him  some  present  as 
a  gratuity. 

The  lieutenant,  though  he  did  not  know 
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■Qspected  I  luid  somo  private  quarrel,  and  that  I 
d«Bred  this  horse  to  fight  on,  and  thereupon  told 
me^  Sir,  whoaoever  you  are,  you  seem  to  be  a 
person  cdf  worth,  and  you  shall  hare  the  best  horse 
m  the  stable  ;  and  if  you  have  a  quarrel  and  want 
a  second,  I  offer  myself  to  serve  you  upon  another 
horse,  and  if  you  will  let  me  go  along  with  you 
upon  these  terms,  I  will  ask  no  pawn  of  you  for 
the  horse.  1  told  him  I  would  use  no  second,  and 
I  desired  him  to  accept  100  pieces,  which  I  had 
there  about  me,  in  pawn  for  the  horse,  and  he 
should  hear  from  me  shortlv  again  ;  and  that 
though  I  did  not  take  his  noble  offer  of  coming 
along  with  me,  I  should  ever  more  rest  much 
obliged  to  him  ;  whereupon  giving  him  my  purse 
with  the  money  in  it,  I  got  upon  his  horse,  and 
left  my  nag  besides  widi  him. 

Ridmg  ttius  away  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night 
to  the  wood  from  whence  I  came,  I  alighted  from 
my  horse  and  rested  tliero  till  morning  ;  the  day 
now  breaking  I  got  on  horseback,  ana  attended 
the  Lord  ot  WaUen  with  his  second.  The  first 
person  that  appeared  was  a  footman,  who  I  heard 
afterwards  was  sent  by  the  lady  of  Walden,  who 
as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  ran  back  again  with  all 
meed ;  I  meant  once  to  pursue  him,  but  that  I 
thooffhit  it  better  at  last  to  keep  my  place.  About 
two  hours  after  Sir  William  St.  Leiger,  now  lord 
uesident  of  Munster,  came  to  mc,  and  told  me  he 
knew  the  cause  of  my  being  there,  and  that  the 
business  was  discovered  by  the  Lord  Walden's 
rising  so  early  that  morning,  and  the  suspicion 
that  he  meant  to  fisht  with  me,  and  had  Sir 
Thomas  Payton  with  him,  and  that  he  would  ride 
to  him,  and  that  there  were  thirty  or  forty  sent 
after  us,  to  hinder  us  from  meeting ;  shortly  after 
many  more  came  to  the  place  where  I  was,  and 
told  me  I  must  not  fight»  and  that  they  were  sent 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  that  it  was  to  no  purpose 
to  stay  there,  and  thence  rode  to  seek  the  Lord  of 
Walden  ;  I  stayed  yet  two  hours  longer,  but  finding 
still  more  company  came  in,  rode  back  again  to  the 
Scotch  quarters,  and  delivered  the  horse  back 
again,  and  received  my  money  and  nag  from 
Lieutenant  Montgomery,  and  so  withdrew  myself 
to  the  French  quarters,  till  I  did  find  somo  con- 
venient time  to  send  again  to  the  Lord  Walden. 

Being  among  the  French,  I  remembered  myself 
of  the  bravado  of  Monsieur  Bali^y,  and  coming 
to  him  told  him,  I  knew  how  bravo  a  man  he  was, 
and  that  as  ho  liad  put  mo  to  one  trial  of  daring, 
when  I  was  last  with  him  in  his  trenches,  I  would 
put  him  to  another  ;  naying  I  heard  he  had  a  fair 
mistress,  and  that  the  scarf  he  wore  was  her  gift, 
and  that  I  would  maintain  I  had  a  worthier  mis- 
tress than  he,  and  that  I  would  do  as  much  for 
her  sal<o  as  he,  or  any  else  durst  do  for  liis  ; 
Balagny  hereupon  looking  merrily  upon  me,  said, 
If  we  shall  try  who  is  the  abler  man  to  serve  his 
mistress,  let  both  of  us  get  two  wenches,  and  he 
that  doth  his  business  beist,  let  him  be  the  braver 
man  ;  and  that  for  his  part,  he  had  no  mind  to 
ficht  on  that  quarrel ;  I  looking  hereupon  some- 
what disdainfully  on  him,  flaid  he  spoke  more 
like  a  paillard  than  a  cavalier  ;  to  which  he  an- 
swering notliing,  I  rid  my  ways,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Monsieur  Terant,  a  French  gentleman 
that  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Montmorency,  for- 
merly mentioned  ;  who  telling  me  he  had  a  quarrel 
with  another  gentleman,  I  offered  to  be  his  second, 


I  but  he  saying  he  was  provided  already,  I  rode 
thence  to  the  English  quartoB,  attending  aooM  fit 
occasion  to  send  again  to  the  Lord  Walden. 
I  came  no  sooner  thither,  but  I  found  Sir 
Thomas  Sommerset*  with  eleven  or  twelve  isore 
in  the  head  of  the  English,  who  were  then  drwir- 
ing  forth  in  a  body  or  squadron,  who  seeing  me 
on  horseback,  with  a  footman  only  that  attended 
me,  gave  me  some  affronting  words,  for  iny  quar- 
relling with  the  Lord  of  Walden ;  whereopon  I 
alighted,  and  giving  my  horse  to  my  laekey, 
drew  my  sword,  which  he  no  sooner  saw,  but  be 
drew  his,  and  idso  all  the  company  with  him ;  I 
running  hereupon  amongst  them,  put  by  some  of 
their  thrusts,  and  maldne  towards  him  in  partiea- 
lar,  put  by  a  thrust  of  his,  and  had  certainly  nm 
him  through,  but  that  one  Lieutenant  Prichard,  at 
that  instant  taking  me  by  the  shoulder,  toned  me 
aside ;  but  I,  recovering  myself  again,  ran  at 
him  a  second  time,  which  he  peroeiving,  retired 
himself  with  the  company  to  the  tents  which  ware 
near,  though  not  so  fast  but  I  hurt  one  Pkoger, 
and  some  others  also  that  were  with  him ;  bat 
they  being  all  at  last  got  within  the  tests,  I  findii^ 
now  nothmf  else  to  be  done,  got  to  my  lu»rse  a^sin, 
having  received  only  a  slight  hurt  on  the  oataide 
of  my  ribs,  and  two  thrusts,  the  one  through  the 
skirts  of  my  doublet,  and  die  other  throngfa  my 
breeches,  and  about  eighteen  nieks  upon  my  sword 
and  hilt,  and  so  rode  to  the  trenches  before  Julias, 
where  our  soldiers  were. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  town  being  now  surren- 
dered, andevery  body  preparing  to  go  their  ways, 
I  sent  again  a  gentleman  to  the  Lord  of  Wakban 
to  offer  him  the  meeting  with  my  sword  ;  but 
this  was  avoided  not  very  handsomely  by  him 
(contrary  to  what  Sir  Henry  Rich,  now  Earl  of 
Holland,  persuaded  him.) 

After  having  taken  leave  of  his  Excellency  Sir 
Edward  Cecill,  I  thought  fit  to  return  on  my  way 
homewards  as  far  as  Dusseldorp.  I  had  be^ 
scarce  two  hours  in  my  lodgings  when  one  Lien- 
tenant  Hamilton  brought  a  letter  from  Sir  James 
Areskin  (who  was  then  in  town  likewise)  unto  me^ 
the  effect  whereof  was,  that  in  regard  his  Lieute- 
nant Montgomery  had  told  him  that  I  had  the 
said  James  Areskin*s  consent  for  borrowing  his 
horse,  he  did  desire  mc  to  do  one  of  two  tilings, 
which  was,  either  to  disavow  the  sud  words,  whidi 
he  thought  in  his  conscience  I  never  spake,  or  if  I 
would  justify  them,  then  to  appoint  time  and  place 
to  fight  with  him.  Having  conmdered  a  while  what 
I  was  to  do  in  this  case,  I  told  Lieutenant  Hamil- 
ton that  I  thought  myself  bound  in  honour  to 
accept  the  more  noble  part  of  his  proposition, 
whicli  waa  to  fight  with  him,  when  yet  perchance  it 
might  be  easy  enough  for  me  to  say  that  I  had 
his  horse  upon  other  terms  than  was  afTinned  ; 
whereupon  also  giving  Lieutenant  Hamilton  the 
length  of  my  ftwoixl,  I  told  him  that  as  soon  as 
ever  he  had  matohed  it,  I  would  fight  ^th  him, 
wishing  him  further  to  make  haste,  since  I  desired 
to  end  the  business  as  speedily  as  could  be. 
Lieutenant  Hamilton  hereupon  returning   back, 


*  ITo  was  third  mn  of  Bdward  Earl  of  Worowtar, 
Lord  Privy  Seal  to  Queen  l^izabeth  and  Kinf  James. 
Sir  Thomaa  was  Master  of  the  Horse  to  Qneen  Anne* 
was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  in  MM,  aad  Yiscout 
Somerset  of  Cased  in  Ireland. 
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met  in  «  crass  street  (I  know  not  by  wfaiU  mink- 
caleiie  adventure)  Lieutenant  Montgomeiyy  oon- 
Ti^gring  diverse  of  the  hurt  and  maimed  aoldien 
at  the  siege  of  St.  Juliers  unto  that  town,  to  be 
lodged  and  dressed  by  the  chiruxgeons  there ; 
Hamilton  herenp<m  calling  to  Montgomezy,  told 
kirn  the  effects  of  hia  captain's  letter,  together 
with  my  answer,  which  Montgomery  no  sooner 
lieard,  but  he  rej^ied,  (as  Uamaton  told  me  after- 
wards,) I  see  that  noble  gentleman  chooseth  radier 
to  6ght  than  to  contramct  me  ;  but  my  telling  a 
Me  mast  not  be  an  occaaion  why  either  my  captain 
or  he  should  haaard  their  lives :  I  will  alight  nom 
my  horse,  and  tell  my  ci^ttain  prescody  how  all 
Hiat  matter  past ;  wb^upon  also  he  relating  the 
faosiness  aboot  booTowing  the  horse,  in  that  manner 
I  iormeriy  set  down,  which  as  soon  as  Sir  James 
Areskin  heard,  he  sent  Lieutenant  Hamilton  to  mo 
pnaently  again,  to  tell  me  he  was  satisfied  how 
the  kiinnesH  past,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  say 
to  me^  but  that  he  was  my  most  humble  servant, 
and  was  sorry  he  ever  questioned  me  in  that 


Some  oocaaions  detaining  me  in  Doaseldorp,  the 
next  day  Lieutenant  Montgomery  came  to  me, 
and  told  me  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  place, 
and  desired  me  to  make  means  to  his  excellency 
tiie  Prince  of  Orange  that  he  might  not  be  cashiered, 
or  else  that  he  was  undone  ;  I  told  him  that  either 
I  would  keep  him  in  his  place,  or  take  him  as  my 
companion  and  friend,  and  allow  him  sufficient 
means  till  1  could  provide  him  another  as  good  as  it ; 
winch  he  taking  very  kindly,  but  desiring  chiefly 
he  might  go  with  my  letter  to  the  Prince  of 
Oranse,  I  obtained  at  last  he  should  be  restored  to 
bispUfM  again. 

And  now  taking  boat,  I  passed  along  the 
river  of  Rhine  to  &o  Low  Coontrics,  where  alter 
some  stay,  I  went  to  Antwerp  and  Brussels  ;  and 
having  passed  some  time  in  the  court  there,  went 
from  thence  to  Calais,  where  taking  ship  I  arrived 
at  Dover,  and  so  went  to  London.  I  Iiad  scarce 
been  two  days  there,  when  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  sending  for  mc,  ended  the  difference 
betwixt  the  Lord  of  Walden  and  myself.  And 
now,  if  I  may  say  it  without  vanity,  I  was  in  great 
eateem  both  in  court  and  city ;  many  of  the  greatest 
desiring  my  company,  though  yet  before  that  time 
I  had  no  acquaintance  with  them.  Kicliard  Earl 
of  Dorset*  to  whom  otherwise  I  was  a  stranger, 
one  day  invited  me  to  Dorset-house,  where  bring- 
ing me  into  his  gallery,  and  shewing  mc  many 
pictures,  he  at  last  brought  me  to  a  fhone  covered 
with  green  taffeta,  and  asked  me  who  I  thought 
was  there  ;  and  therewithal  presently  drawing  the 
curtain,  showed  me  my  own  picture  ;  whereupon 
demanding  how  his  Lordship  came  to  have  it,  he 
answered,  that  he  had  heard  so  many  brave  thbigs 
of  me,  that  be  got  a  copy  of  a  picture  which  one 
Larkin  a  painter  drew  for  me,  the  original  whereof 
I  intended  before  my  departure  to  the  Low 
Countries  for  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.     But  not  only 

the  Earl  of  Dorset,  but  a  greater  personf  than  I 

— — ■  ■  ' 

*  Rkhard  SftckrlUe  Barl  of  Domt,  grmdmm  of  the 
TreMorer,  and  hasbmd  of  tiie  UaumM  Aaas  ClUiord, 
ComtflM  of  DoneC  and  Pemteeko. 

t  This  was  osTtainly  Qneen  Aane,  as  spfiearB  from  the 
very  respectful  terms  In  whioh  he  speaks  of  her  a  little 
farther,  and  from  other  passages,  when  he  mentions  the 
•icret  aad  dangenms  enenise  he  had  oo  this  aeeeunt. 


will  hers  nominate,  got  another  copy  from  Larkin, 
and  placing  It  afterwards  in  her  cabinet  (witiioot 
that  ever  I  knew  any  anofa  thing  was  done)  save 
occasion  to  those  that  saw  it  after  her  deau,  of 
more  discourse  than  I  could  have  wished  ;  and 
indeed  I  may  truly  say,  that  taking  of  my  picture 
was  fatal  to  me,  for  more  reasons  than  I  shall 
think  fit  to  deliver. 

There  was  a  lady  also,  wife  to  Sir  John  Ayres, 
kni^t,  who  finding  some  means  to  set  a  copy  of 
my  picture  from  Ijirkin,  save  it  to  3£r.  Isaac  *  the 
painter  in  Blackfriars,  and  desired  him  to  draw  it 
m  little  after  his  manner  ;  which  beine  done,  she 
caused  it  to  be  set  in  gold  and  enameUed,  and  so 
wore  it  about  her  neck  so  low  tiiat  she  hid  it 
under  her  breasts,  which  I  conceive  coming  after- 
wards to  the  knowledge  of  Sir  John  Ayres,  save 
him  more  cause  of  jealousy  than  needed,  had  he 
known  how  innocent  I  was  trom  pretending  to 
any  thing  which  might  wrong  him  or  hia  lady ; 
since  I  cmild  not  so  much  as  imagine  that  either 
she  had  my  picture,  or  that  she  bare  more  than 
ordinary  affection  to  me.  It  is  true,  that  as  she 
had  a  place  in  court,  and  attended  Queen  Anne, 
and  was  beside  of  an  excellent  wit  and  discourse, 
she  had  made  herself  a  considerable  person  ;  how- 
belt  little  more  than  common  civility  ever  passed 
betwixt  us,  though  I  confess  I  think  no  man  was 
welcomer  to  her  when  I  came,  for  which  I  ahall 
allege  this  paesase  :-^ 

Coming  one  OAy  into  her  chamber,  I  saw  her 
through  the  curtains  lying  upon  her  bed  with  a 
wax  candle  in  one  hand,  and  the  picture  I  formeriy 
mentioned  in  the  other.  I  coming  thereupon 
somewhat  boldly  to  her  she  blew  out  the  candle, 
and  hid  the  picture  from  me ;  myself  thereupon 
being  curious  to  know  what  that  was  she  held  in 
her  hand,  got  the  candle  to  be  lighted  again,  by 
means  wha%of  I  found  it  was  my  picture  she 
looked  upon  with  moi*e  earnestness  and  passion 
than  I  could  have  easily  believed,  especially  since 
myself  was  not  engaged  in  any  affection  towards 
her  :  I  could  willingly  have  omitted  this  passage, 
but  that  it  waH  the  beginning  of  a  bloody  history 
which  followed  :  howsoever,  yet  I  must  before  the 
Eternal  God  clear  her  honour.  And  now  in  court 
a  great  pcracoi  sent  for  mo  divers  times  to  attend 
her,  wliich  summons  though  I  obeyed,  yet  God 
knoweth  I  declined  coming  to  her  as  much  as 
conveniently  I  could,  without  incurring  lier  dis- 
pleasure ;  and  this  I  did  not  only  for  very  honest 
reasons,  but,  to  speak  ingenuously,  because  that 
affection  pamed  betwixt  mc  and  another  lady  (who 
I  believe  was  the  fairest  of  her  time)  as  nothing 
could  divert  it.  I  had  not  been  long  in  London, 
when  a  violent  burning  fever  seized  upon  me, 
which  brought  mc  almost  to  my  death,  though  at 
last  I  did  by  slow  degrees  recover  my  health  ; 
being  thus  upon  my  amendment,  the  Lord  Lisle  f 
afterwards  I^rl  of  Leicester,  sent  me  word  that 
Sir  John  Ayres  intended  to  kill  me  in  my  bed, 
and  wished  me  to  keep  a  guard  upon  my  chamber 
and  person  ;  the  same  advertisement  was  con- 
firmed by  Lucy  Countess  of  Bedford,  t  and  the 

*  lose  Olivor. 

t  Robert  Sidney,  Barl  of  Ldoester,  youngsr  brolhsr  of 
Sir  PhUip  Sidney. 

t  Looy  Harrington,  wife  of  Edward  Earl  of  Bedford, 
a  great  patronen  of  the  wits  and  poets  of  ihttk  age. 
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Lady  Hobby*  shortly  ftlter.  Hereupon  I  thought 
fit  to  entreat  Sir  William  Herbert,  now  Lord 
Powifl,  to  go  to  Sir  John  Ayree,  and  tell  him, 
that  I  marvelled  much  at  the  information  given 
me  by  these  great  persons,  and  that  I  could  not 
imagine  any  sufficient  ground  hereof ;  howbeit,  if 
he  nad  anything  to  say  to  me  in  a  fiur  and 
noble  way,  I  would  give  him  the  meeting  as  soon 
as  I  had  got  stren^  enough  to  stand  upon  my 
legs  ;  Sir  William  hereupon  brought  me  so  ambi- 
guous and  doubtful  an  answer  from  him,  that  what- 
soever he  meant,  he  would  not  declare  yet  liis 
intention,  which  was  really,  as  I  found  afterwards, 
to  kill  me  any  way  that  he  could,  since,  as  he 
said,  though  fiUsely,  I  had  whorod  his  wife.  Find- 
ing no  means  thus  to  surprise  me,  he  sent  me  a 
letter  to  this  effect ;  that  he  desired  to  meet  me 
somewhere  and  that  it  might  so  fall  out  as  I  might 
return  quietly  again.  To  this  I  replied,  that  if 
he  desired  to  fight  with  me  upon  equal  terms, 
I  should,  upon  assurance  of  the  field  and  fair  play, 
give  him  meeting  when  he  did  any  way  specify 
the  cause,  and  that  I  did  not  think  fit  to  come  to 
him  upon  any  other  terms,  having  been  sufficiently 
informed  of  his  plots  to  assassinate  me. 

After  this,  finding  he  could  take  no  advantage 
against  me,  then  in  a  treacherous  way  he  resolved 
to  assassinate  me  in  this  manner ;  hearing  I  was 
to  come  to  Whitehall  on  horseback  wiSi  two 
lackeys  only,  he  attended  my  coming  back  in  a 
place  called  Scotland-yard,  at  the  hither  end  of 
Whitehall,  as  you  come  to  it  from  the  Strand, 
hiding  himself  here  with  four  men  armed  on 
purpose  to  kill  me.  I  took  horse  at  Whitehall- 
gate,  and  passing  by  that  place,  he  being  armed 
with  a  sword  and  dagger,  without  giving  me  so 
much  as  the  least  warning,  ran  at  me  furiously, 
but  instead  of  me  wounded  my  horse  in  the  brisket, 
as  far  as  his  sword  could  enter  for  the  bone  ;  my 
horse  hereupon  starting  aside,  he  ran  him  again  in 
the  shoulder,  which  though  it  made  the  horse  more 
timorous,  yet  gave  me  time  to  draw  my  sword. 
His  men  thereupon  encompassed  me,  and  wounded 
my  horse  in  three  places  more ;  Uiis  made  my 
horse  kick  and  fling  in  that  manner  as  his  men 
durst  not  come  near  me  ;  which  advantage  I  took 
to  strike  at  Sir  John  Ayres  with  all  my  force,  but 
he  warded  ^e  blow  both  with  his  sword  and 
dagger ;  instead  of  doing  him  harm,  I  broke  my 
sword  within  a  foot  of  the  hilt.  Hereupon  some 
passenger  that  knew  me,  and  observing  my  horse 
bleeding  in  so  many  places,  and  so  many  men 
assaulting  me,  and  my  sword  broken,  cried  to  me 
several  times,  ride  away,  ride  away  ;  but  I,  scorning 
a  base  flight  upon  what  terms  soever,  instead  there- 
of alight^  as  well  as  I  could  from  my  horse.  I  had 
no  sooner  put  one  foot  upon  the  ground,  but  Sir 
John  Ayres  pursuing  me,  made  at  my  horse  agam, 
which  the  horse  perceiving,  pressed  on  me  on  the 
side  I  alighted,  in  that  manner  that  he  threw  me 
down,  so  that  I  remained  flat  upon  the  ground, 
only  one  foot  hanging  in  the  stirrup,  wi&i  that 
piece  of  a  sword  m  mv  right  hand.  Sir  John 
Ayres  hereupon  ran  about  the  horse,  and  was 
thrusting  his  sword  into  roe,  when  I  finding  myself 
in  this  £uiger,  did  with  both  my  arms  reaching  at 
his  legs,  pull  them  towards  me,  till  he  fell  down 
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backwards  on  his  head  ;  one  of  my  footmen  here- 
npon,  who  was  a  little  Shropshire  boy,  freed  my 
foot  out  of  the  stirrup,  the  other,  wbid\  was  a 
great  fellow,  havinsjrun  away  as  soon  as  he  saw 
tiie  first  assault    This  gave  me  time  to  get  upon 
my  less,  and  to  put  myself  in  the  best  posture 
I  could  with  that  poor  remnant  of  a  weapon.    Shr 
John  Ayres  by  this  time  Kkewise  was  eot  up,  stand- 
ing betwixt  me  and  some  part  of  WbHehall,  irith  two 
men  on  each  side  of  him,  and  his  brothM*  behind 
him,  with  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  persons  of  his 
friends,  or  attendants  of  the  Earl  of   Suffolk* 
Observing  thus  a  body  of  men  standing  in  oppo- 
sition against  me,  though  to  speak  tmly  I  saw  no 
swords  drawn  but  by  Sir  John  Ayres  and  his  men, 
I  ran  violently  against  Sir  John  Ayres ;  but  he, 
knowing  my  sword  had  no  point,  held  Ids  sword 
and  dagger  over  his  head,  as  believing  I  could 
strike  rather  than  thrust,  which  I    no   sooner 
perceived  but  I  put  a  home  thrust  to  the  middle  ol 
his  breast,  that  I  threw  him  down  with  so  nmeh 
force,  that  his  head  fell  first  to  the  ground,  and  his 
heels  upwards.     His  men  hereupon  assaulted  me, 
when  one  Mr.  Mansel,  a  Glamorganshire  gentle- 
man, finding  so  many  set  agunst  me  alone,  elossd 
with  one  of  them  ;  a  Scotdi  sentleman  also  dosiiw 
with  another,  took  him  off  aJso.    All  I  could  weO 
do  to  those  two  which  remained  was  to  ward  their 
thrusts,  which  I  did  with  that  resolution  that  I 
got  ground  upon  them.    Sir  John  Ayres  was  now 
got  up  a  third  time,  when  I  makinff  towards  him 
with  intention  to  close,  thinking  ttiat  there  was 
otherwise  no  safety  for  me,  put  by  a  thrust  of  his 
with  my  left  hand,  and  so  coming  within  hiBU 
received  a  stab  with  his  dagger,  on  my  right  aide, 
which  ran  down  my  ribs  as  far  as  my  hip,  whidi 
I  feeling,  did  with  mv  right  elbow  force  his  hand, 
together  with  the  hilt  of  the  dacger,  so  near  the 
upper  part  of  my  right  side,  that  I  made  him 
leave  hold.     The  da^^er  now  sticking  in  me,  Sir 
Henry  Gary,  afterwards  Lord  of  Falkland  and 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  finding  the  dagger  thus 
in  my  boay,  snatched  it  out    'niis  while  I  being 
closed  witn  Sir  John  Ayres,  hurt  him  on  the 
head,  and  threw  him  down  a  third  time,  when 
kneeling  on  the  ground  and  bestriding  him,  I 
struck  at  him  as  hard  as  I  could  with  my  piece  of 
a  sword,  and  wounded  him  in  four  several  plaoes, 
and  did  almost  cut  off  his  left  hand ;  hn  two 
men  this  while  struck  at  me,  but  it  pleased  God 
even  miraculously  to  defend  me ;  for  when  I 
lifted  up  my  sword  to  strike  at  Sir  John  Ayres, 
I  bore  off  their  blows  half  a  dozen  tiroes.    His 
friends  now  finding  him  in  this  danger,  took  him 
by  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  drew  him  from 
betwixt  nov  legs,  and  carried  him  along  with  them 
through  WhitehaU,  at  the  stairs  whereof  he  took 
boat.    Sir  Herbert  Croft  (as  he  told  me  after- 
wards) met  him  upon  the  water  vomiting  all  the 
way,  which  I  believe  was  caused  by  the  violence 
of.  the  first  thrust  I  gave  him.    His  servants, 
brother,  and  friends,  being  now  retired  also,  I 
remained  master  of  the  place  and  his  weapons ; 
having  first  wrested  his  dagger  from  him,  and 
aften^irds  struck  his  sword  out  of  his  hand. 

This  being  done,  I  retired  to  a  friend's  honse  in 
the  Strand,  where  1  sent  for  a  surgeon,  who  search- 
ing my  wound  on  the  right  mde,  and  finding  it  not 
to  be  mortal,  cured  me  in  the  space  of  some  ten 
daysy  dnriag  which  time  I  raoetved  many  nol>le 
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visits  and  messages  from  some  of  the  best  in  the 
kingdom.  Being  now  fully  recovered  of  my  hurts,  I 
deared  Sir  Rob^  Harley  *  to  go  to  Sir  John  Ayres, 
and  tell  him,  that  though  I  thought  he  had  not  so 
much  honour  left  in  him,  that  I  could  be  any  way 
ambitious  to  get  it,  yet  that  I  desired  to  see  him  in 
the  field  with  his  sword  in  his  hand :  the  answer 
that  he  sent  me  was,  that  I  had  whored  his  wife, 
and  that  he  would  loll  me  with  a  musket  out  of  a 
window. 

The  lords  of  the  privy  council,  who  had  first 
sent  for  my  sword,  mat  thev  might  see  the  little 
frapnent  of  a  weapon  with  which  I  had  so  behaved 
myself,  as  perchance  the  like  had  not  been  heard 
in  any  cremble  way,  did  afterwards  command  both 
him  and  me  to  appear  before  them  ;  but  I  absent- 
ing myself  on  purpose,  sent  one  Humphrey  Hill 
inth  a  challenge  to  mm  in  an  ordinary,  which  he 
refusinff  to  receive,  Humphrey  Hill  put  it  upon  the 
point  of  his  sword,  and  so  let  it  fall  before  lum  and 
the  company  then  present. 

The  lords  of  the  privy  council  had  now  taken 
order  to  apprehend  Sir  John  Ayres ;  when  I, 
finding  nothing  else  to  be  done,  submitted  myself 
likewise  to  uiem.  Sir  John  Ayres  had  now 
published  every  where,  that  the  ground  of  his 
jealousy,  and  consequently  of  his  assaulting  me, 
was  drawn  from  the  confession  of  his  wife  the  Lady 
Ayres.  She,  to  vindicate  her  honour,  as  well  as 
free  me  from  this  accusation,  sent  a  letter  to  her 
aunt  the  Lady  Crook,  to  this  purpose :  that  her 
husband  Sir  John  Ayres  did  lie  falsely,  in  saying 
that  I  oyer  whored  her  ;  but  most  falselv  of  fdl  did 
lie  when  he  said  he  had  it  from  her  confession,  for 
she  had  never  said  any  such  thing. 

This  letter  the  Lady  Crook  presented  to  mo  most 
opportunely  as  I  was  going  to  the  council  table 
before  the  lords,  who  moving  examined  Sir  John 
Ayres  concerning  the  cause  of  his  quarrel  against 
me,  found  him  sml  persist  in  his  wife's  confession 
of  the  fiust ;  and  now  he  being  withdrawn,  I  was 
sent  for,  when  the  Duke  of  Lennox,t  afterwaordsof 
Richmond,  telling  me  that  was  the  ground  of  his 
quarrel,  and  the  only  excuse  he  had  for  assaulting 
me  in  that  manner  ;  I  desired  Ins  lordship  to 
peruse  the  letter,  which  I  told  him  was  given  me 
as  I  came  into  the  room.  This  letter  being  publicly 
read  by  a  derk  of  the  council,  the  Duke  of  Lennox 
then  said,  that  he  thought  Sir  John  Ayres  the 
most  miserable  man  living  ;  for  his  wife  had  not 
only  ^ven  him  the  Ue,  as  he  found  by  her  letter, 
but  his  father  had  disinherited  him  for  attempting 
to  kill  me  in  that  barbarous  fashion,  which  was 
most  true,  as  I  found  afterwards.  For  the  rest, 
that  I  might  content  myself  with  what  I  had  done, 
it  bemg  more  almost  than  could  be  believed,  but 
that  I  had  so  many  witnesses  thereof ;  for  all 
which  reasons,  he  commanded  me,  in  the  name  of 
his  majesty  and  all  their  lordships,  not  to  send  any 
more  to  Sir  John  Ayres,  nor  to  receive  anv 
message  from  him,  in  the  way  of  figfatmg,  which 
commandment  I  observed.  Howbeit  I  must  not 
omit  to  tell,  that  some  years  afterwards  Sir  John 
Ayres  returning  from  Ireland  by  Beaumaris,  where 
I  then  was,  some  of  my  servants  and  followers 
broke  open  the  doors  of  the  house  where  he  was 
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and  would,  I  believe,  have  cut  him  into  pieces,  but 
that  I  hearing  thereof,  came  suddenly  to  the  house 
and  recalled  them,  sending  him  wwd  also,  that  I 
scorned  to  give  him  the  usage  he  gave  me,  and 
that  I  would  set  him  free  out  of  the  town  ;  which 
courtesy  of  mine,  as  I  was  told  afterwards,  he  did 
thankfidly  acknowledge. 

About  a  month  after  that  Sir  John  Ayrea 
attempted  to  assassinate  me,  the  news  thereof  wss 
carried,  I  know  not  how,  to  the  Duke  of  Montmo- 
rency, who  presently  dispatched  a  gentleman  with 
a  letter  to  me,  which  I  keep,  and  a  kind  ofifer,  that 
if  I  would  come  unto  him,  I  should  be  used  as  his 
own  son ;  neither  had  this  gentleman,  as  I  know 
of,  any  other  business  in  j^gland.  I  was  told 
besides  by  this  gentleman,  that  the  duke  heard  I 
had  greater  and  more  enemies  than  did  publicly 
decUffe  themselves,  which  indeed  was  true,  and 
that  he  doubted  I  might  have  a  mischief  before  T 
was  aware. 

My  answer  hereunto  bv  letter  was,  That  I 
rendered  most  humble  thanks  for  Ids  great  favour 
in  sending  to  me  ;  that  no  enemies,  how  great  or 
many  soever,  could  force  me  out  of  the  kmsdom  ; 
but  if  ever  there  were  occasion  to  serve  him  in 
particular,  I  should  not  fail  to  come ;  for  perform- 
ance whereof,  it  happening  there  were  some  over- 
tures of  a  dvil  war  in  France  the  next  year,  I  sent 
over  a  French  gentleman  who  attended  me  unto 
the  Duke  of  Montmorency,  expressly  to  tell  him, 
that  if  he  had  occasion  to  use  my  service  in  the 
designed  war,  I  would  biing  over  100  horse  at  my 
own  cost  and  charges  to  him,  which  that  good  old 
duke  and  constable  took  so  kindly,  tha^as  the 
duchess  of  Antador,*  his  daughter,  told  me  after- 
wards, when  I  was  ambassador,  there  were  few  days 
till  the  last  of  his  Ufe  that  he  did  not  speak  of  me 
with  much  affection. 

I  can  say  little  more  memorable  concerning 
myself  from  the  year  1611,  when  I  was  hurt,  untu 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1614,  than  that  I  past  my 
time  sometimes  in  the  court,  where  G.  protest 
before  God)  I  had  more  favours  than  I  desired, 
and  sometimes  in  the  country,  without  any  memo- 
rable accident ;  l>ut  only  that  it  happened  one  timo 
going  from  St.  Gillian's  to  Abergavenev,  in  the  way 
to  Montgomery  Castle,  Richard  Griffitns,  a  servant 
of  mine,  being  come  near  a  bridge  over  Husk  not 
far  from  the  town,  thought  fit  to  water  his  horse, 
but  the  river  being  deep  and  strong  in  that  place 
where  he  entered  it,  he  was  cairied  down  the 
stream.  My  servants  that  were  before  me  seeing 
this,  cried  aloud  Dick  Grifiiths  was  drowning, 
which  I  no  sooner  heard,  but  I  put  spurs  to  my 
horse,  and  coming  up  to  tiie  place,  where  I  saw 
him  as  high  as  his  middle  in  water,  leapt  into  the 
river  a  UUle  below  him,  and  swimming  up  to  him 
bore  him  up  with  one  of  my  hands,  and  brought 
him  unto  the  middle  of  the  river,  where  (through 
God*s  great  providence)  was  a  bank  of  sand. 
Coming  hither,  not  without  some  difiiculty,  we 
rested  ourselves,  and  advised  whether  it  wore 
better  to  return  back  unto  the  side  from  whence 
we  came,  or  to  go  on  forwards ;  but  Dick  Griffiths 
saying  we  were  sure  to  swim  if  we  returned  back, 
uid  that  perchance  the  river  might  be  shallow  the 
other  way,  I  followed  his  coun<nl,  and  putting  my 
horse  below  him,  bore  him  up  in  the  manner  1  did 
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formerly,  and  swimming  through  the  river,  hrongfat 
him  safe  to  the  other  side.  The  horse  I  rode  upon 
I  remember  cost  mo  401.  and  was  the  same  horse 
iniiich  Sir  John  Ayreshurt  under  me,  and  did  swim 
excellently  well,  carrying  me  and  his  back  abore 
water  ;  whereas  that  little  nag  upon  which  Ri<^iard 
Griffiths  rid,  su'am  so  low,  thii^  he  must  needs  have 
drowned^  if  I  had  not  supported  him. 

I  will  tell  one  history  more  of  this  horse,  which 
I  bought  of  my  cousin  Fowler  of  the  Grange, 
because  it  is  memorable.  I  was  passing  over  a 
bridge  not  far  from  Colebrooke.  which  had  no 
barrier  on  the  one  side,  and  a  hole  in  the  bridge 
not  far  from  the  middle  ;  my  horse,  although 
lusty,  yet  being  very  timorous,  and  seeing  besides 
but  very  little  on  ihe  right  eye,  started  so  much 
at  the  hole,  that  upon  a  sudden  he  had  put  half 
his  body  lengthways  over  the  side  of  the  bridge, 
and  was  ready  to  fall  into  the  river,  with  his  fore- 
foot and  hinder-foot  on  tlie  right  side,  when  I, 
foreseeing  the  danger  I  was  in  if  I  fell  down,  clapt 
my  left  root,  togemer  with  the  stirrup  and  spur, 
flat-Ion^  to  the  left  side,  and  so  nuuie  him  leap 
upon  all  four  into  the  river,  whence,  after  some 
three  or  four  plunges,  he  brought  me  to  land. 

The  year  1614  was  now  entering,  when  I  under- 
stood that  the  Low  Country  and  Spanish  army 
would  be  in  the  field  that  year  ;  thw  made  me 
resolve  to  offer  my  service  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  upon  my  coming  did  much  welcome  me,  not 
snfibring  me  almost  to  eat  anywhere  but  at  his 
table,  and  carrying  me  abroad  the  afternoon  in 
his  coadi,  to  partake  of  those  entertainments  he 
delighted  in  when  there  was  no  pressing  occasion. 
The  Low  Country  army  being  now  ready,  his 
exoellencv  prepared  to  go  into  the  field  ;  in  the 
way  to  which  he  took  me  in  his  coach,  and  some- 
times in  a  waggon,  after  the  Low  Country  fashion, 
to  the  great  envy  of  the  English  and  French  chief 
commanders,  who  expected  that  honour.  Being 
now  arrived  near  Emerick,  one  with  a  most  humble 
petition  came  from  a  monaster}'  of  nuns,  most 
humbly  demring  that  the  soldiers  might  not  violate 
their  honour  nor  their  monastery,  whereupon  I 
was  a  most  humble  suitor  to  his  excellency  to 
spare  them,  which  he  granted  ;  but,  said  he,  we 
will  go  and  see  them  ourselves  ;  and  thus  liis 
excellency,  and  I  and  Sir  Charles  Moxgan  only, 
not  long  after  going  to  the  monastery,  found  it 
deserted  in  great  part.  Having  put  a  guard  upon 
this  monastery,  his  excellency  mardied  ^ith  his 
army  on  till  we  came  near  the  cit}'  of  Emerick, 
which  upon  summoning  yielded.  And  now  leaving 
a  garrison  here,  we  resolved  to  march  towards 
Rice  ;  *  this  pla^  having  the  Si>anish  army,  under 
the  command  of  Monsieur  Spinola,  on  the  one 
side,  add  the  Low  Country  army  on  the  other, 
being  able  to  resist  neither,  sent  word  to  both 
armies,  that  whichsoever  came  first  should  have 
the  pUce.  Spinola  hereupon  sent  word  to  his 
excellency,  that  if  we  intended  to  take  Rice,  he 
would  give  him  battle  in  a  plain  near  before  the 
town.  His  excellency,  nothing  astonished  hercat, 
marched  on,  his  pioneers  making  his  way  for  the 
army  still,  through  hedges  and  ditches,  till  he  came 
to  tliat  hedge  and  ditch  which  was  next  the  plain  ; 
and  here  drawing  his  men  into  battle,  resolved  to 
attend  the  coming  of  Spinohi  into  the  field.    Whilg 


*  Roes,  In  the  ducliy  of  Clcre,  near  Emerick. 


his  men  were  putting  in  order,  I  was  so  deairoa& 
to  see  whether  Spinola  with  his  array  appeared, 
I  leapt  over  a  great  hedge  and  ditch,  attended 
only  with  one  footman,  porpoeing  to  change  a 
pistol-shot  or  two  with  the  first  1  met  I  foond 
thus  some  single  horse  in  the  fidd,  wh«,  pereeiviiig 
me  to  come  on,  rid  away  as  fast  as  they  eovkl, 
believing  perchance  tiiat  more  would  follow  me  ; 
having  thus  past  to  the  further  end  of  the  field, 
and  finding  no  show  of  the  enemy,  I  returned 
back  that  I  might  inform  his  excellency  there  was 
no  hope  of  figh^g  as  I  could  perceive.  In  the 
meantime,  h»  excellency  having  prepared  ail 
things  for  battle,  sent  out  five  or  six  soosts  to 
discover  whether  the  enemy  were  come  aceordii^ 
to  promise  ;  these  men  finding  me  now  comii^ 
towards  them,  thought  I  was  one  of  the  enendei^ 
which  being  perceived  by  me,  and  I  as  Uttle  know- 
ing at  that  time  who  they  were,  rode  up  with  my 
sword  in  my  hand,  and  pistol,  to  encounter  them  ; 
and  now  being  come  within  reasonable  distance, 
one  of  the  persons  there  that  kneir  me  told  his 
fellows  who  I  was,  whereupon  I  passed  quietly  to 
his  excellency  and  told  him  what  I  had  done,  and 
that  I  found  no  appearance  of  an  army :  his  excd 
lency  then  caused  the  hedge  and  ditch  before  him 
to  be  levied,  and  marched  in  front  with  his  array 
into  the  middle  of  the  field,  from  whence  sending 
some  of  his  forces  to  summon  the  town,  it  yi^too 
wiUiout  lenstance. 

Our  army  made  that  haste  to  come  to  the  place 
appointed  for  the  battle,  that  all  our  baggage  and 
provision  were  left  behind,  in  so  much  that  I  was 
without  any  meat  but  what  my  footman  spared 
me  out  of  his  pocket ;  and  my  lodging  that  night 
was  no  better,  for  extreme  rain  fk^g  at  tw 
time  in  the  open  field,  I  had  no  shelter,  but  was 
glad  to  get  on  the  top  of  a  waggon  which  had 
straw  in  it,  and  to  cover  myself  widi  my  cloak  as 
well  as  I  could,  and  so  endure  that  stormy  night. 
Morning  being  come,  and  no  enemy  appearing,  I 
went  to  the  town  of  Rice,  into  which  ms  excel- 
lency havin;;  now  put  a  garrison,  mardied  on  with 
the  rest  of  his  army  towards  Wezel,  before  which 
Spinola  wi^  his  army  lay,  and  in  the  way  en- 
trenched himself  strongly,  and  attended  Spinola*^ 
motions.  For  the  rest,  nothing  memoxabie  hap- 
pened after  this  betwixt  those  two  great  geneius 
for  the  space  of  many  weeks. 

I  must  yet  not  omit  with  thankfulness  to  remem- 
ber a  favour  his  excellency  did  me  at  this  time ; 
for  a  soldier  having  killed  his  fellow  soldier,  in  the 
quarter  where  they  were  lodged,  which  is  an 
unpardonable  fault,  insomuch  that  no  man  would 
speak  for  him  ;  the  poor  fellow  comes  to  me,  and 
desires  me  to  beg  his  life  of  his  excellency;  where- 
upon I  demanding  whether  he  had  ever  hoird  of  a 
man  pardoned  in  this  kind,  and  he  saying  no,  I 
told  him  it  was  in  vun  then  for  me  to  speak; 
when  the  poor  fellow  writhing  his  neck  a  little, 
said.  Sir,  but  were  it  not  better  you  shall  cast  away 
a  few  words,  than  I  lose  my  me !  This  piece  of 
eloquence  moved  me  so  much,  that  I  went  straight 
to  his  excellency,  and  told  him  what  the  poor 
fellow  had  said,  desiring  him  to  excuse  me,  if  upon 
these  terms  I  took  the  bohlness  to  speak  for  hun. 
There  was  present  at  that  time  the  ¥M  of  Sondi- 
ampton,*  as  also  Sir  Edward    Ceeill,  and    Sir 

*  Henry  Wriotheaiey,  third  Eatl  of  Souttaamptoii.    Bb 
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Horace  Vere,  as  also  Monsiettr  de  ChaBtiUon,  and 
diyers  other  French  commanders ;  to  whom  his 
excellency  turning  himself  said,  in  French,  Do 
you  see  this  cayuier  I  with  all  that  couraee  yon 
know,  hath  yet  that  good  nature  to  pray  for  the 
life  of  a  poor  soldier ;  though  I  had  neyer  par- 
doned anv  before  in  this  kind,  yet  I  will  pardon 
this  at  his  request ;  so  commanding  him  to  be 
brought  me,  and  disposed  of  as  I  thought  fit, 
whom  therefore  I  released  and  set  free. 

It  was  now  so  far  advanced  in  autumn,  botii 
armies  thought  of  retiring  themselves  into  their 
garrisons,  when    a  trumpeter   comes  from   the 
Spanish  army  to  ours,  with  a  challenge  from  a 
Spanish  cavalier  to  this  effect.  That  if  any  cavalier 
in  our  army  would  fight  a  single  combat  for  the 
sake  of  his  mistress,  the  said  Spaniard  would  meet 
him,  upon  assurance  of  the  camp  in  our  army. 
This  challenge  being  brought  early  in  the  morning, 
was  accepted  bv  nobody  till  about  ten  or  eleven 
of  the  clock,  when  the  report  thereof  coming  to 
me,  I  went  straight  to  his  excellency,  and  told 
him  I  desired  to  accept  the  challenge.    His  excel- 
lency thweupon  looking  earnestly  upon  mc,  told 
me  he  was  an  old  soldier,  and  that  he  had  observed 
two  sorts  of  men  who  uised  to  send  challenges  in 
this  kind  ;  one  was  of  those  who,  having  lost  per- 
chance some  part  of  th^  honour  in  the  field 
against  the  enemy,  would  recover  it  anin  by  a 
single  fight     The  other  was  of  those  ^o  sent  it 
only  to  discover  whether  our  army  had  in  it  men 
affected  to  give  trial  of  themselves  in  this  kind  ; 
howbeit,  if  Sua  man  was  a  person,  without  excep- 
tion to  be  taken  against  him,  he  said  there  was 
none  he  knew,  upon  whom  he  would  sopner  ven- 
ture the  honour  of  his  army  than  myself;  and 
this  also  ho  spoke  before  divert  of  the  English 
and  French  commanders  I  formerly  nominated. 
Hereupon,  by  his  excellency's  permisnon,  I  sent 
a  trumpet  to  the  Spanish  army  with  this  answer, 
That  if  the  person  who  would  be  sent  were  a  cava- 
lier without  reproach,  I  would  answer  him  wi^ 
such  weapons  as  we  should  agree  upon,  in  the 
place  he  offered  ;  but  my  trumpeter  was  scarcely 
arrived,  as  I  believe,  at  die  Spanish  army,  when 
another  trumpeter  came  to  ours  from  Spin4a, 
saying  the  challenge  was  made  without  his  conasot, 
and  that  therefore  he  would  not  permit  it     This 
menage  being  brought  to  his  excellency,   with 
whom  I  then  was,  he  said  to  me  presently,  this  is 
strange  ;  they  send  a  challenge  hither,  and  when 
they  nave  done,  recal  it     I  should  he  glad  if  I 
knew  tlic  true  causes  of  it.    Sir,  said  I,  if  you  will 
give  me  leave,  I  will  go  to  tlieir  army,  and  make 
the  like  challenge  as  they  sent  hither ;  it  may  be 
some  scruple  is  made  concerning  the  place  ap- 
pointed, being   in  your  excellency's  camp,  and 
therefore  I  shall  offer  them  the  combat  in  their 
own :  his  excellency  said,  I  riiould  never  have 
persuaded  you  to  this  course,  but  since  you  volun- 
tarily offer  it,  1  must  not  deny  that  which  you 
think  to  be  for  your  honour.     Hereupon  taking 
my  leave  of  him,  and  desiring  Sir  Humphrey 
Tufton,*  a  brave  gentleman,  to  bear  me  company, 
tiius  we  twO;  attended  only  with  two  lackies,  rode 

had  been  attainted  with  the  Barl  of  Emex,  but  was  re- 
stored by  King  Jnmoe,  and  made  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

*  Third  son  of  8ir  John  Tuftoo,  and  brother  of  Nicholas 
Earl  of  Thanet. 


Straight  towards  the  Spanish  camp  before  Wesel , 
coming  thither  without  any  distiirbanee,  by  the 
way  I  was  demanded  by  the  guard  at  the  entering 
into  their  camp,  with  whom  I  would  speak ;  I  told 
them  with  the  Duke  of  Newbourg ;  whereupon  a 
soldier  was  presently  sent  with  us  to  conduct  xm 
to  the  Duke  of  Newboui^*s  tent,  who  remembes^ 
ing  me  well,  since  he  saw  me  at  the  siege  of 
Juliers,  very  kindly  embraced  me,  and  tlierewiihid 
demanding  the  cause  of  my  coming  thither ;  I  told 
him  the  effect  thereof  in  the  manner  I  fonneriy 
set  down  :  to  which  he  replied  only,  he  would 
acquaint  the  Marquis  Spinola  therewith;  wbo 
coming  shortly  aftor  to  the  Duke  of  Newbourgfto 
tent,  with  a  great  train  of  commanders  and  cap* 
tains  following  him,  he  no  sooner  entered  but  he 
turned  to  me  and  said,  diat  he  knew  well  the  cause 
of  my  coming,  and  that  the  same  reasons  whidi 
made  him  forbid  the  Spanish  cavalier  to  fight  a 
combat  in  the  Prince  of  Orange's  camp,  did  make 
him  forbid  it  in  his,  and  that  I  should  be  better 
wdcome  to  him  than  I  would  be,  and  thereupon 
intreated  me  to  come  and  dine  widi  him ;  I, 
finding  nothing  else  to  be  done,  did  kindly  aceept 
the  offer,  and  so  attended  him  to  his  tent,  irfaere 
a  brave  dinner  being  put  upon  his  table,  he  plaoetf 
the  Duke  of  Newbootrg  uppermost  at  one  end  of 
the  table,  and  myself  at  the  other,  himself  sitting 
below  us,  presenting  witii  his  own  hand  stiH  tiie 
best  of  that  meat  his  carver  oflfered  him.  He  de- 
manded of  me  then  in  Italian,  Di  cAe  moriva  8igr, 
FnmeUco  Vere;  of  what  died  Sir  Fnmds  Yeret 
I  told  him.  Per  aver  nieiite  d  fare,  becanse  he 
had  nothing  to  do  ;  SpinoU  replied,  E  batta  per  im 
ChweraUf  and  it  is  enough  to  kill  a  general ;  and 
indeed  Uiat  brave  commander.  Sir  Francis  Vere, 
died  not  in  time  of  war  but  of  peace. 

Taking  my  leave  now  of  the  Marquis  Spinola,  I 
told  him  that  if  ever  he  did  lead  an  army  against 
the  infidels,  I  should  adventure  to  be  the  first  man 
that  would  die  in  that  quarrel,  and  toge&er  de- 
manded leave  of  him  to  see  his  army,  wfaidi  he 
granting,  I  took  leave  of  him,  and  did  at  leisure 
view  it ;  observing  the  di£Rerenoe  in  the  proceed- 
ings betwixt  the  Low  Country  army  and  fortifica^ 
tions,  as  well  as  I  could  ;  and  so  returning  shortly 
after  to  his  excellency,  related  to  him  the  success 
of  my  journey.  It  happened  about  this  time  Aat 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  mediated  a  peace  by  the  king's 
commanc^  who  coming  for  that  purpose  to  Wesel, 
I  took  occasion  to  go  along  with  nim  into  Spinda's 
army,  whence,  after  a  night's  stay,  I  went  on  an 
extreme  rainy  day  through  the  woods  to  Kysars- 
wert,  to  the  great  wonder  of  mine  host,  who  said 
all  men  were  robbed  or  killed  that  went  that  way. 
From  hence  I  went  to  Cullin,*  where,  among 
other  things,  I  saw  the  monastery  of  St.  Herbert ; 
from  hence  I  went  to  Heydelberg,  where  I  saw  tiie 
Prince  and  Princess  Palatine,  from  whom,  havinff 
received  much  good  usage,  I  went  to  Ulme,  and 
so  to  Augsbourg,  where  extraordinary  honour  was 
done  me  ;  for  coming  into  an  inn  where  an  am- 
bassador from  Brussels  lay,  the  town  sent  twenty 
great  flaggons  of  wine  thither,  whereof  they  gave 
eleven  to  the  ambassador,  and  nine  to  me  ;  and 
withal  some  such  compliments  tliAt  I  found  my 
fame  had  prevented  my  coming  thither.  From 
hence  I  went  through  Switzerland  to  Trent,  and 
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from  thenoe  to  Venice,  where  I  was  received  by 
the  English  AiDbftesador,  Sir  Dudley  Carlton,* 
with  much  honour  ;  among  other  favours  shewed 
me,  I  was  brought  to  see  a  nun  in  Murano,  who, 
being  an  admirable  beauty,  and  together  sin^g 
extremely  weU,  was  thought  one  of  the  rarities 
not  only  of  that  placo  but  of  the  time  ;  we  came 
to  a  room  opposite  unto  the  cloister,  whence  she 
floming  on  the  other  side  of  the  grate  betwixt  us, 
■ong  so  extremely  well,  that  when  she  departed, 
neiuer  my  lord  ambassador  nor  his  lady,  who 
were  then  present,  could  find  as  much  as  a  word 
of  fitting  language  to  return  her,  for  the  extra- 
ordinary music  she  gave  us ;  when  I,  being 
ashamed  that  she  should  go  back  without  some 
testimony  of  the  sense  we  had  both  of  the  harmony 
of  her  beauty  and  her  voice,  said  in  Italian,  Moria 
pur  qttando  two/,  non  hitogna  mutar  m  voce  ni 
fada  per  e$9er  un  aangdo ;  die  whensoever  you 
will,  you  will  neither  need  to  change  voice,  nor 
fiMe,  to  be  an  angel :  these  words  it  seemed  were 
j^y  Iktal,  for  going  Sience  to  Rome,  and  returning 
shortly  afterwards,  I  heard  she  was  dead  in  the 
mean  time. 

From  Venice,  after  some  stay,  I  went  to  Flo- 
rence, where  I  met  the  Earl  of  Oxford  f  and  Sir 
Benjamin  Rudier  :  %  having  seen  the  rarities  of 
this  place  Ukewise,  and  particularly  that  rare 
diApel  made  for  the  house  of  Medici,  beautified 
•n  all  the  inside  with  •  coarser  kind  of  precious 
stone,  as  also  that  nail  which  was  at  one  end  iron, 
and  the  other  gold,  made  so  by  virtue  of  a  tincture 
mto  which  it  was  put,  I  went  to  Siena,  and  from 
thence  a  little  before  the  Christmas  holidays  to 
Rome.  I  was  no  sooner  alighted  at  my  inn,  but 
I  went  straight  to  the  English  college,  where,  de- 
manding for  the  resent  or  master  Uiereof,  a  grave 
person  not  long  alter  appeared  at  the  door,  to 
whom  I  spake  in  this  manner :  Sir,  I  need  not 
teU  you  my  country  when  you  hear  my  language, 
I  come  not  here  to  study  controversies,  but  to  see 
the  antiquities  of  the  plAce  ;  if  without  scand&l  to 
the  religion  in  which  I  was  bom  and  bred  up,  I 
may  take  thb  liberty,  I  should  be  glad  to  spend 
some  convenient  time  here^  if  not,  my  horse  is 
yet  unsaddled,  and  myself  willing  to  go  out  of 
town.  The  answer  returned  by  him  tome  was, 
that  he  never  heard  any  body  before  me  profess 
himself  of  any  other  religion  than  what  was  used 
in  Rome  ;  for  his  part,  he  approved  much  my 
frxsedom,  as  collecting  thereby  i  was  a  person  of 
honour ;  for  the  rest,  that  he  could  give  me  no 
warrant  for  my  stay  there,  howbeit  that  experi- 
ence did  teach  that  those  men  who  gave  no  affronts 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  received  none ; 
whereupon  also  he  demanded  my  name.  I  telling 
him  I  was  called  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  he  replied, 
that  he  had  heard  men  oftentimes  speak  of  me 
both  for  learning  and  courage,  and  presently  in- 
Tited  me  to  dinner ;  I  told  him  that  I  took  his 

*  Ambanador  to  Venice,  Saroy,  and  Holland,  Secretary 
of  Bute,  and  V  iaoovnt  l>orchester. 

t  Henry  Vert,  Earl  of  Oxford.  He  died  at  the  Hamie 
la  1085,  of  a  ■lokncee  contracted  at  the  siege  of  Breda, 
wbere,  betef  a  very  oorpnlent  man,  be  had  overheated 


%  Sir  Beqjamin  Rndyard  was  a  man  fai  great  vogue.  In 
that  age,  a  wit,  and  poet,  and  intimate  friend  of  William 
Barl  of  Fembcoke,  v^th  whose  poems  Sir  Bcojamin'k  are 
prtated* 


courteous  offer  as  an  alignment  of  his  affection ; 
that  I  desired  him  to  excuse  me,  if  I  did  not 
accept  it ;  the  uttermost  libertv  I  had  (as  the 
times  then  were  in  England)  bemg  already  taken 
in  coming  to  that  city  only  ;  lest  th^v  should  think 
me  a  factious  person,  I  thought  fit  to  tell  him 
that  I  conceived  the  points  agreed  upon  on  both 
sides  are  greater  bonds  of  amitv  betwixt  us  than 
that  the  points  disagreed  on  could  break  them ;  that 
for  my  part  I  lo^/ed  every  body  that  was  of  a  pious 
and  virtuous  life,  and  thought  the  errors,  on  what 
side  soever,  were  more  worthy  pity  than  hate  ; 
and  having  declared  myself  thus  far,  I  took  my 
leave  of  liim  courteouslv,  and  spent  about  a  month^ 
time  in  seeing  the  antiquities  of  that  place,  which 
first  found  means  to  establish  so  great  an  empire 
over  the  persons  of  men,  and  afterwards  over 
their  consciences  ;  the  articles  of  confession  and 
absolving  sinners  being  a  greater  orcafivm  imperii 
for  governing  the  world,  than  all  the  arts  invented 
by  statists  formerly  were. 

After  I  had  seen  Rome  suificiently,  I  went  to 
Tivoli,  anciently  called  Tibur,  and  saw  the  fair 
palace  and  garden  there,  as  also  Frascati,  anci- 
ently called  Tusculanum.  After  that  I  returned 
to  Rome,  and  saw  the  Pope  in  coniustory,  which 
b^ng  done,  when  the  Pope  being  now  ready  to 
give  his  biasing,  I  departed  thence  suddenly  ; 
which  gave  such  a  suspicion  of  me,  ikaX  some 
were  sent  to  apprehend  me,  but  I  going  a  bye  way 
escaped  them,  and  went  to  mv  inn  to  take  hors^ 
where  I  had  not  been  now  half  an  hour,  when  the 
master  or  regent  of  the  English  college  telling  me 
that  I  was  accused  in  the  Zaquiaition,  and  tiiat  I 
could  stay  no  longer  with  any  safety,  I  took  this 
warning  very  kindly  ;  howbeit  I  did  only  for  the 
present  change  my  lodging,  and  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  took  horse,  and  went  out  of  Ilome  to- 
wards Siena,  and  from  thence  to  Florence.  I 
saw  Sir  Robert  Dudley,*  who  had  the  title  of 
Earl  or  Duke  of  Northumberland  given  him  by  the 
emperor,  and  handsome  Mrs.  Sudel,  whom  he 
carried  with  him  out  of  Eneland,  and  was  there 
taken  for  his  wife.  I  was  mvited  by  them  to  a 
great  feast  tlie  night  before  I  went  out  of  town  ; 
taking  my  leave  of  them  both,  I  prepared  for  my 
journey  tne  next  morning  ;  when  I  was  ready  to 
depart,  a  messenger  came  to  me,  and  told  me  if  I 
would  accept  the  same  pension  Sir  Robert  Dudley 
liad,  being  two  thousand  ducats  per  annum,  the 
duke  would  entertain  me  for  his  service  in  the  war 
against  the  Turks.  This  offer,  whether  procured 
by  the  means  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  Bfrs.  Sudel, 
or  Sigr.  Loty,  my  ancient  friend,  I  know  not,  being 
thankfully  acknowledged  as  a  great  honour,  was 
yet  refused  by  me,  my  intuition  being  to  serve  his 
excellency  in  the  Low  Country  war. 

After  I  liad  stayed  a  while,  frt>m  hence  I  went 
by  Fcrrara  and  Bologna  towards  Padua,  in  which 
university  having  spent  some  time  to  hear  the 
learned  readers,  and  particularly  Cremonini,  I  left 
my  English  horses  and  Scotch  saddles  there,  for 
on  them  I  rid  all  the  way  from  the  Low  Countries. 
I  went  bv  boat  to  Venice.     The  lord  ambassador. 


*  See  an  account  of  this  extraordinary  person  in  the 

Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  IL    Han«)« 

lome  lira.  Sudel  was  Mrs.  Southwell,  daughter  nf  8ir 

Robert  Southwell,  who  had  followed  Sir  Robert  Dudley 
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Sir  Dudley  Carlton,  by  this  time  had  a  command 
to  reside  a  while  in  the  court  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  wherewith  also  his  lordship  acquainted  me, 
demanding  whether  I  would  go  thither  ;  this  offer 
was  gladly  accepted  by  me,  both  as  I  was  desirous 
to  see  that  court,  and  that  it  was  in  the  way  to 
the  Low  Country,  where  I  meant  to  see  the  war 
the  summer  ensuing. 

Coming  thus  in  Sie  coach  with  my  lord  ambas- 
sador to  Milan,  the  goyemor  thereof  invited  my 
lord  ambassador  to  his  house,  and  sometimes 
feasted  him  during  his  stay  there.  Here  I  heard 
that  famous  nun  smging  to  the  organ  in  this  man- 
ner ;  another  nun  beginning  fint  to  sing,  per- 
formed her  part  so  well,  that  we  gave  her  mudi 
i^iplause  for  her  excellent  art  and  voice  ;  only  we 
thought  she  did  sing  somewhat  lower  than  other 
women  usually  did  ;  hereupon  also  being  ready  to 
depart,  we  heard  suddenly,  for  we  saw  no  body, 
that  nun  which  was  so  famous,  sing  an  eight  higher 
than  the  other .  had  done ;  her  voice  was  the 
sweetest,  strongest,  and  clearest  that  ever  I  heard, 
in  the  using  whereof  also  she  shewed  that  art  as 
ravished  us  into  admiratioh. 

From  Milan  we  went  to  Novara,  as  I  remember, 
where  we  were  entertained  by  the  governor,  being 
a  Spaniard,  with  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  feasts 
that  ever  I  saw,  being  but  of  nine  dishes,  in  three 
several  services  ;  the  first  whereof  was,  three  oUas 
podridas,  consisting  of  all  choice  boiled  meats, 
placed  in  three  large  silver  chargers,  which  took 
up  the  length  of  a  great  table ;  the  meat  in  it 
being  heightened  up  artificially,  pyramid-wise,  to  a 
sparrow  which  was  on  the  top.  The  second  ser- 
vice was  like  the  former,  of  roast  meat,  in  which 
all  manner  of  fowl  from  the  pheasant  and  partridge, 
to  other  fowl  less  than  them,  were  heightened  up 
to  a  lark.  The  third  was  in  sweetmeats  dry  of  all 
sorts,  heightened  in  like  manner  to  a  round 
comfit 

From  hence  we  went  to  Vercelly,  a  town  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy's,  frontier  to  the  Spaniard,  with 
whom  the  duke  was  then  in  war  ;  from  whence, 
passing  by  phtces  of  least  note,  we  came  to  Turin, 
where  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  court  was.  After  I 
had  refreshed  myself  here  some  two  or  three  da^-s, 
I  took  leave  of  my  lord  ambassador  with  inten- 
tion to  go  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  was  now 
upon  the  way  thither,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cenis,  when  tlie  Count  Scamafigi  came  to  me  frt>m 
the  Duke,*  and  brought  a  letter  to  this  effect : 
That  the  duke  had  heard  I  was  a  cavalier  of  great 
worth,  and  desirous  to  see  the  wars,  and  that  if  I 
would  serve  him  I  should  make  my  own  condi- 
tions. Finding  so  courteous  an  invitation,  I  re- 
turned back,  and  was  lodged  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
in  a  chamber  furnished  with  silk  and  gold  hang- 
ings, and  a  very  rich  bed,  and  defrayed  at  the 
duke's  charges  in  the  Englidi  ambassador's  house. 
The  duke  also  confirmed  unto  me  what  the  Count 
Scamafigi  had  said,  and  together  bestowed  divers 
compliments  on  me.  I  told  his  highness,  that 
when  I  knew  in  what  service  be  pleased  to  employ 
me,  he  should  find  me  ready  to  testify  the  sense  I 
had  of  his  princely  invitation. 

It  was  now  in  the  time  of  Carnival,  when  the 
duke,  who  loved  the  company  of  ladies  and  dancing 
as  much  as  any  prince  whosoever,  made  di/ers 
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masks  and  balls,  in  which  his  own  daughters, 
among  divers  other  ladies,  danced  ;  and  here  it 
was  bis  manner  to  place  me  always  with  his  own 
hand  near  some  fair  lady,  wishing  us  both  to 
entertain  each  other  with  some  discourse,  which 
was  a  great  favour  among  the  Italians.  He  did 
many  other  ways  also  decliu«  the  great  esteem  he 
had  of  me  without  coming  to  any  particular,  the 
time  of  the  year  for  going  into  the  field  being  not 
yet  come  ;  only  he  exercised  his  men  often,  and 
made  them  readv  for  his  occasions  in  the  spring. 

The  duke  at  last  resolving  how  to  use  my  ser- 
vice, thought  fit  to  send  me  to  Languedoc  in 
France,  to  conduct  4,000  men  of  the  reformed 
religion,  who  had  promised  their  assistance  in  his 
war,  unto  Piedmont.  *I  willingly  accepted  this 
offer ;  so  taking  my  leave  of  the  auke,  and  bestow- 
ing about  70/.  or  802.  kmong  his  officers,  for  the 
kind  entertainment  I  had  received,  I  took  my 
leave  also  of  my  lord  ambassador,  and  Sir  Albertus 
Moreton,  who  was  likewise  employed  there,  and 
prepared  for  my  journey,  for  more  expedition  of 
which  I  was  desired  to  go  poet.  An  old  Scotdi 
knight  of  the  Sandelands  hearing  this,  desired  to 
borrow  my  horses  as  far  as  Heydelberg,  whidi  I 
granted,  on  condition  that  he  would  use  them  well 
bv  tiie  way,  and  give  them  good  keeping  in  that 
plaoe  afterwards. 

The  Count  Scamafigi  was  commanded  to  bear 
me  company  in  this  journey,  and  to  carry  with 
him  some  jewels,  which  he  was  to  pawn  in  Xyons 
in  France,  and  with  the  money  gotten  for  them  to 

Say  the  soldiers  above  nominated ;  for  though  the 
uke  had  put  extreme  taxations  on  his  people, 
insomuch  tnat  they  paid  not  only  a  oertam  sum 
for  every  horse,  ox,  cow,  or  sheep  that  they  kept, 
but  afterwards  for  every  chimney ;  and,  finally, 
every  single  person  by  the  poll,  wludi  amounted 
to  a  pistofo,  or  lit.  a  head  or  person,  yet  he  wanted 
money  ;  at  which  I  did  not  so  much  wonder  as  at 
the  patience  of  his  subjects,  of  whom  I  demanded 
bow  they  could  bear  their  taxations !  I  have 
heard  some  of  them  answer.  We  are  not  so  mudi 
offended  with  the  duke  for  what  he  takes  frimi  us, 
as  thankful  for  what  he  leaves  us. 

The  Count  Scamafigi  and  I,  now  setting  forth, 
rid  post  all  day  without  eating  or  drinking  by  the 
way,  the  count  telling  me  still  we  should  come  to  a 
good  inn  at  night,  ft  was  now  twilight  when  the 
count  and  I  came  near  a  solitary  inn,  on  the  top  ol 
a  mountain;  the  hostess  hearing  the  noise  ol 
horses,  came  out  with  a  child  new-bom  on  her  left 
arm,  and  a  rush  candle  in  her  hand  :  she  presently 
knowing  the  Count  de  Scamafigi,  told  him.  Ah,  Sig- 
nior,  you  are  come  in  a  very  ill  time,  the  duke*s  aSr 
diers  have  beenhereto-day,and  have  leftme  nothing 
I  looked  sadl  V  upon  the  count,  when  he  coming 
near  to  me  whispered  me  in  the  ear,  and  said.  It 
may  be  die  thinlu  we  will  use  her  as  the  soldiers 
have  done :  go  you  into  the  house,  and  see  whether 
you  can  find  anything ;  I  will  go  round  about  the 
house,  and  perhaps  1  shall  meet  with  some  duck, 
hen,  or  dnoken  ;  entering  thus  into  the  house,  I 
found  for  all  other  furniture  of  it»  the  end  of  an 
old  form,  upon  which  sitting  down,  the  hostess 
came  towards  me  with  a  run  candle,  and  said,  I 
protest  before  God  that  is  true  whidi  I  told  tiie 
count,  here  is  nothing  to  eat ;  but  you  are  a  ^ntle- 
man,  melhinks  it  is  pity  you  should  want ;  if  you 
please  I  will  give  you  some  milk  out  of  my  breasts. 
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into  a  wooden  dish  I  have  here.  This  unexpected 
kindness  made  that  impression  on  me,  that  I  re- 
member I  was  never  so  tenderly  sensible  of  any 
thing.  My  answer  was,  God  forbid  I  should  take 
away  tlie  milk  from  the  child  I  see  in  thy  arras  ; 
bowbeit,  I  shall  take  it  all  my  life  for  the  greatest 
piece  of  diarity  that  ever  I  beard  of ;  and  tliere- 
withal,  giving  her  a  pistole,  or  a  piece  of  gold  of 
14t.,  Scamafigi  and  I  got  on  horseback  again  and 
rid  another  post,  and  came  to  an  inn,  where  we 
found  very  coarse  cheer,  yet  hunger  niade  us  re- 
li^  it. 

In  this  journey  I  remember  I  went  over  Mount 
Gabelet  by  night,  being  carried  down  that  precipice 
in  a  chair,  a  guide  that  went  before  bringing  a 
bottle  of  straw  with  him,  and  kindling  pieces  of  it 
from  time  to  time,  that  wq  might  see  our  way. 
Being  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  1  got  on  horseback 
and  rid  to  Burgoine,  resolving  to  rest  there  a 
while  ;  and  the  rather,  to  speak  truly,  that  I  had 
heard  divers  say,  and  particularly  Sir  John  Finnet* 
and  Sir  Richard  Newport,t  that  the  host's  daughter 
there  was  the  handsomest  woman  that  ever  they 
saw  in  their  lives.  Coming  to  the  inn,  the  Count 
Scamafigi  wished  me  to  rest  two  or  three  hours, 
and  he  would  go  before  to  Lyons  to  prepare  busi- 
ness for  my  journey  to  Languedoc.  The  host's 
daughter  being  not  i^ithin,  I  told  her  father  and 
moUier  that  I  desired  only  to  see  their  daughter, 
as  having  heard  her  spoken  of  in  England  with  so 
much  advantage,  that  divers  told  me  they  thou^t 
her  the  handmmest  creature  that  ever  they  saw. 
They  answered  that  she  was  gone  to  a  marriage, 
and  should  be  presently  sent  for,  wishing  me  in 
the  meanwhile  to  take  some  rest  upon  a  bed,  for 
they  saw  I  needed  it  Waking  now  about  two 
liours  afterwards,  I  found  her  ritting  by  me,  at- 
tending when  I  would  open  mine  eyes.  I  shall 
touch  a  little  of  her  description  :  Her  hair  being 
of  a  shining  black,  was  naturally  curled  in  that 
order  that  a  curious  woman  would  have  dressed  it, 
for  one  curl  rising  by  degrees  above  another,  and 
every  bout  tied  nvith  a  small  ribband  of  a  nacca- 
rine,  or  the  colour  that  the  Knights  of  the  Batli 
wear,  gave  a  \ery  graceful  mixture,  while  it  was 
bound  up  in  this  mamier  from  the  point  of  her 
shoulder  to  the  crown  of  her  head  ;  her  eyes, 
which  were  round  and  black,  seemed  to  be  models 
of  her  whole  beaut}',  and  in  some  sort  of  her  air, 
while  a  kind  of  light  or  flame  come  from  them  not 
unlike  that  which  the  ribband  which  tied  up  her 
hair  exhibited ;  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  a  prettier  mouth,  or  whiter  teeth ;  briefly, 
all  her  outward  parts  seemed  to  become  each  other, 
neitiier  was  there  anything  that  cou^d  be  misliked, 
« unless  one  should  say  her  complexion  was  too 
brown,  which  yet  from  the  shadow  was  heightened 
with  a  good  blood  in  her  cheeks.  Her  gown  was  a 
green  Turkey  grogram,  cut  all  into  panes  or  slashes, 
from  the  shoulder  and  sleeves  unto  the  foot,  and 
tied  up  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hand's-breadth, 
everywhere  with  the  same  ribband,  with  which  her 
hair  was  bound  ;  so  that  her  attire  seemed  as 
bizare  as  her  person.  I  am  too  long  in  describing 
an  host's  daughter,  howbeit  I  thought  I  might  better 
speak  of  her  than  of  divers  other  beauties,  held  to 
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be  the  best  and  fairest  of  the  time,  wlioiii  I  have 
often  seen.  In  conclusion,  after  about  an  hour's 
stay,  I  departed  thenoe,  without  offering  so  modi 
as  the  least  incivility  ;  and  indeed,  mAbt  so  mudi 
weariness,  it  was  enough  that  her  sight  akme  did 
somewhat  refresh  me. 

From  hence  I  went  stnught  to  Lyons.  Entoring 
the  gate,  the  guards  there,  after  their  usual  man- 
ner, demanded  of  me  who  I  was,  whence  I  came, 
and  whither  I  went !  to  which,  while  I  answered, 
I  observed  one  of  them  look  very  attentively  upon 
me,  and  then  again  upon  a  paper  he  had  in  hia 
hand.  This  having  been  done  divers  times,  bred  in 
me  a  suspicion  that  there  was  no  good  meaning  in 
it,  and  I  was  not  deceived  in  my  conjecture ;  for 
the  Queen-mother  of  France  having  newly  made 
an  edict,  tliat  no  soldiers  should  be  raised  in 
France,  tl)e  Marquis  de  Rambouillet,*  Frenoh 
ambassador  of  Turin,  sent  word  of  my  employment 
to  the  Marquis  de  St  Chaumont,  tiien  governor  of 
Lvons,  as  aJso  a  description  of  my  person.  This 
edict  was  so  severe,  as  they  who  nused  any  men 
were  to  lose  their  heads.  In  this  unfortonate 
conjuncture  of  affairs,  nothing  fell  out  so  well  on 
my  part,  as  that  I  had  not  raised  as  yet  any  men  ; 
howbeit,  the  guards  requiring  me  to  come  befiore 
the  governor,  I  went  with  them  to  a  churdi  v^mtb 
he  was  at  vespers  ;  this  while  I  walked  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  church,  little  imagining  what 
danger  I  was  in  had  I  levied  any  men.  I  had  not 
walked  there  long,  when  a  sinne  person  came  to 
me,  apparelled  in  a  black  stuff  suit,  without  any 
attendants  upon  him,  when  I,  supposing  this  persGO 
to  be  any  man  rather  than  the  governor,  aslnted 
him  without  mudi  ceremony.  His  first  qnestioo 
was,  whence  I  came  t  I  answered,  from  Tnrin. 
He  demanded  then,  whither  I  would  go  t  I  an- 
swerc?d,  I  was  not  yet  resolved.  His  third  ques- 
tion was,  what  news  at  Turin !  to  which  I  answered, 
that  I  had  no  news  to  tell,  as  supposing  him  to  be 
only  some  busy  or  inquisitive  person.  The  mar- 
quis hereupon  called  one  of  the  guards  that  con- 
ducted me  thither,  and  after  he  had  whispered 
something  in  his  ear,  wished  me  to  so  along  with 
him,  which  I  did  willingly,  as  believmg  this  man 
would  bring  me  to  the  governor.  This  man  silently 
leading  me  out  of  the  church,  brought  me  to  a 
fair  house,  into  which  I  was  no  sooner  entered 
but  he  told  me  I  was  commanded  to  prison  th»e 
by  him  I  saw  in  the  church,  who  was  the  governor ; 
I  replied,  I  did  not  know  him  to  be  governor,  nor 
that  that  was  a  prison,  and  that  if  I  were  out  of  it 
again,  neither  the  governor  nor  all  the  town  coold 
bring  me  to  it  alive.  The  master  of  the  house 
hereupon  spoke  me  very  fair,  and  told  me  he 
would  conduct  me  to  a  better  chamber  than  any  I 
could  find  in  an  inn,  and  thereupon  conducted  me 
to  a  very  handsome  lodging  not  far  from  tbe  river. 
I  had  not  been  here  half  an  hour  when  Sir  Edward 
Sackvillef  (now  Earl  of  Dorset)  hearing  only  tiiat 
an  Englishman  was  conunitted,  sent  to  know  who 
I  was,  and  why  I  was  imprisoned.  The  govemor, 
not  knowing  whether  to  lay  the  fiuilt  upon  my 

<^  This  gentleman,  I  believe*  was  basband  of  Madam  di 
Rambouillot,  wbose  assemblies  of  the  wits  and  poets  wete 
so  much  celebrsted  in  that  nge.  They  wweparantsof  the 
famous  Julie  d'Angennes,  Duchcsse  de  M<mtaari«r,  weQ- 
known  by  Votture's  Letters  to  her. 
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short  answers  to  him,  or  mj  commuBion  to  levy 
men  contrary  to  the  qoeen's  edict,  made  him  so 
doubtful  an  answer  (after  he  had  a  little  touched 
upon  both)  as  he  dismissed  him  unsatisfied. 

Sir  Edward  Sackville  hereupon  coming  to  the 
house  where  I  was,  as  soon  as  ever  he  saw  me 
embraced  me,  saying,  Ned  Herbert,  what  doest 
thon  here !  I  answered,  Ned  SackviUe,  I  am  glad 
to  see  yon,  but  I  protest  I  know  not  why  I  am 
here.  He  again  said,  hast  thou  raised  any  men 
yet  for  the  Ihike  of  Savoy !  1  replied,  not  so  much 
as  one  ;  then,  said  he,  I  will  warrant  thee,  though 
I  must  ten  thee  Uie  governor  is  much  offended  at 
thy  behaviour  and  language  in  the  church  ;  (I 
replied  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  imagine  him 
to  be  governor  that  came  without  a  guard,  and  in 
such  mean  clothes  as  he  then  wore).  I  will  go  to 
him  again,  and  tell  him  what  you  say,  and  doubt 
not  but  you  shall  be  suddenly  freed.  Hereupon 
returning  to  the  governor,  he  told  of  what  family 
I  was,  and  of  what  condition,  and  that  I  had  raised 
no  men,  and  that  I  knew  him  not  to  be  governor  ; 
whereupon  the  marquis  wished  him  to  go  back, 
that  he  would  come  in  person  to  free  me  out  of  thet 
house. 

This  message  being  brought  me  by  Sir  Edward 
Sackville,  I  returned  this  answer  only :  That  it 
was  enough  if  he  sent  order  to  free  me.  While 
these  messages  past,  a  company  of  handsome 
young  men  and  women,  out  of  I  know  not  wluU 
civility,  brought  mumc  under  the  window  and 
danced  before  me,  looking  often  up  to  see  me; 
but  Sir  Edward  Sackville  being  now  returned 
with  order  to  free  me,  I  only  gave  them  thanks 
out  of  the  window,  and  so  went  along  with  t  em 
to  the  governor.  Beii^  come  into  a  great  liall 
where  his  lady  was,  and  a  large  train  of  gentle- 
women and  other  persons,  the  governor,  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  demanded  of  me  whether  I  knew 
him !  when  his  noble  lady,  answering  for  me,  said, 
how  could  he  know  you,  when  you  were  in  the 
church  alone,  and  in  this  habit,  being  for  the  rest 
wholly  a  stnuiger  to  you  1  which  civnity  of  hers, 
though  I  did  not  presently  take  notice  of  it,  I  did 
afterwards  most  Uiankfully  acknowledge  when  I 
was  ambassador  in  France.  The  governor's  next 
questions  were  the  very  same  he  made  when  he 
met  me  in  the  church  ;  to  which  I  made  the  very 
same  answers  before  tliem  all,  concluding  that  as 
I  did  not  know  him,  he  could  think  it  no  incon- 
giiiity  if  I  answered  in  those  terms  :  tlic  governor 
yet  was  not  satisfied  herewith,  and  his  noble  lady 
taking  my  part  again,  gave  him  those  reasons  for 
my  answering  him  in  that  manner,  that  they 
silenced  him  from  speaking  any  further.  The 
governor  turning  back,  I  likewise,  after  an  humble 
obeisance  made  to  his  lady,  returned  A\ith  Sir 
Edward  Sackville  to  my  lodgings. 

This  night  I  passed  as  quietly  as  I  could,  but 
the  next  morning  advised  with  him  what  I  yrns  to 
do  ;  I  told  him  I  had  received  a  creat  affront,  and 
tliat  I  intended  to  send  him  a  challenge,  in  such 
courteous  language,  that  he  could  not  refuse  it : 
Sir  Edward  Sackville  by  all  means  dissuaded  me 
from  it ;  by  which  I  perceived  I  was  not  to  expect 
his  assistance  therein,  and  indeed  tlie  nuxt  day  he 
went  out  of  town. 

Being  alone  now,  I  tliought  on  nothing  more 
than  how  to  send  him  a  challenge,  which  at  last  I 
penned  to  this  effect :  That  whereas  he  had  given 


me  grcftt  offence,  without  a  cause,  I  thought  myself 
bound  as  a  gentleman  to  resent  it,  and  tlierefore 
deared  to  see  him  with  his  sword  in  his  liand  in 
any  place  he  should  appoint ;  and  hoped  he  would 
not  interpose  his  authority  as  an  excuse  for  not 
complying  with  his  honour  on  this  occasion,  and 
that  so  I  rested  his  humble  servant. 

Finding  nobody  in  town  for  two  or  three  days 
by  whom  I  might  send  tliis  challenge,  I  resolved 
for  my  hist  means  to  deliver  it  in  person,  and 
observe  how  he  took  it,  intending  to  right  myself  as  I 
could,  when  I  found  he  stood  upon  his  authority. 

This  night  it  happened  that  Monsieur  Terant, 
formerly  menticmed,  came  to  the  town  ;  this  gen- 
tleman knowing  me  well,  and  I'emembering  our 
acquaintance  both  at  France  and  Juliers,  wished 
there  were  some  occasion  for  him  to  serve  me  ; 
I  presently  hereupon,  taking  the  challenge  out  of 
my  pocket,  told  him  he  womd  oblige  me  extremely 
if  he  were  pleased  to  deliver  it,  and  tliat  I  hoped 
he  might  do  it  without  danger,  since  I  knew  the 
French  to  be  so  brave  a  nation,  that  they  would 
never  refuse  or  dislike  any  thing  that  was  done  in 
an  honourable  and  worthy  way. 

Terant  took  the  challenge  from  me,  and  after  he 
had  read  it,  told  me  that  the  language  was  civil 
and  discreet ;  nevertheless  he  thoii^t  the  gover- 
nor would  not  return  me  that  answer  I  expected ; 
howsoever,  said  he,  I  will  deliver  it.  Returning 
thus  to  my  inn,  and  intending  to  sleep  quieter  that 
night  than  I  had  done  three  nights  before  ;  about 
one  of  the  dock  after  midnight,  I  heard  a  great 
noise  at  my  door,  which  awakened  me,  certain 
persons  knocking  so  liard  as  if  they  would  break 
it ;  besides,  through  the  chinks  thereof  I  saw  li^t 
This  made  me  presently  rise  in  my  shirt,  when, 
drawing  my  sword,  I  went  to  the  door,  and  de- 
manded who  they  were  ;  and  together  told  them 
that  if  they  came  to  make  me  prisoner,  I  would 
rather  die  with  my  sword  in  my  hand  ;  and  there- 
withal opening  the  door,  I  found  upon  the  stall's 
half-a-dozen  men  armed  yrith  halberts,  whom  I  no 
sooner  prepared  to  resist,  but  the  chief  of  them 
told  me,  that  they  came  not  to  me  fW>m  the  gover- 
nor, but  from  my  good  friend  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
morency, son  to  the  duke  I  formerly  mentioned, 
and  that  he  came  to  town  late  that  night,  in  his 
way  from  Languedoc  (of  which  he  was  governor) 
to  raris  ;  and  that  he  desired  me,  if  1  loved  him, 
to  rise  presently  and  come  to  liim,  assuring  me 
further  that  |^s  was  most  true  ;  hereupon  wishing 
them  to  retire  themselves,  I  drcst  myself,  and 
went  with  them.  They  conducted  me  to  the  great 
hall  of  the  governor,  where  the  Duke  of  Montmo- 
rency, and  divers  other  cavaliers,  had  been  dancing 
with  the  ladies  ;  I  went  presently  to  the  Duke  of 
Montmorency,  who,  taking  me  a  little  aside,  told 
me  that  he  had  heard  of  the  passages  betwixt  the 
governor  and  me,  and  that  I  had  sent  him  a  clial- 
lenge ;  howbeit,  that  he  conceived  men  in  his  place 
were  not  bound  to  answer  as  private  persons  for 
those  things  they  did  by  virtue  of  their  office ; 
nevertheless,  that  I  should  have  satisfaction  in  as 
ample  manner  as  I  could  reasonably  desire.  Here- 
upon, bringing  me  with  him  to  itte  governor,  he 
freely  told  me  tliat  now  he  knew  who  I  was,  he 
could  do  no  less  than  assure  mc  that  he  was  sorry 
for  what  was  done,  and  desired  me  to  take  this  for 
satisfaction  :  the  Duke  of  Montmorency  hereupon 
said  presently,  C^ett  omcz  ;  it  is  enou^.    I  then 
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taming  to  him,  demaoded  whether  he  would  hare 
taken  this  satisfaction  in  the  like  case  t  He  said, 
yes.  Afte^  this,  turning  to  the  governor,  I  de- 
manded the  same  question,  to  which  he  answered, 
that  he  would  have  taken  tlie  same  satisfaction, 
and  less  too.  I  kissing  my  hand,  gave  it  him,  who 
embraced  me,  and  so  this  business  ended. 

After  some  compliments  past  between  the  Duke 
of  Montmorency,  who  remembered  the  great  love 
his  father  bore  me,  which  he  desired  to  continue 
in  his  person,  and  putting  me  in  mind  also  of  our 
being  educated  together  for  a  while,  demanded 
whewer  I  would  go  with  him  to  Paris !  I  told 
him  that  I  was  en^lged  to  the  Low  Countries,  but 
that  wheresoever  I  was  I  should  be  his  most 
humble  servant 

My  employment  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in 
Langaedoc  being  thus  ended.  I  went  from  Lyons 
to  Geneva,  where  I  found  also  my  £une  had  pre- 
vented my  coming  ;  for  the  next  morning  niter 
my  arrival,  the  state  taking  notice  of  me,  sent  a 
messenger  in  their  name  to  congratulate  my  being 
there,  and  presented  me  with  some  flaggons  of 
wine,  desiring  me  (if  I  staid  there  any  while)  to 
see  tiieir  fortifications,  and  five  my  opinion  of 
them  ;  which  I  did,  and  told  uem  I  thought  they 
were  weakest  where  they  thought  themselves  the 
strongest ;  which  was  on  the  hilly  part,  where 
indeed  they  had  made  great  fortifications  ;  yet  as  it 
is  a  rule  in  war,  that  whatsoever  may  be  made  by 
art  may  be  destroyed  by  art  again,  I  conceived  they 
had  need  to  fear  ihe  approach  of  an  enemy  on  that 
part  rather  than  anv  other.  They  repUed,  that 
divers  great  soldiers  had  told  them  the  same ;  and 
that  they  would  give  the  best  order  they  could 
to  serve  themselves  on  that  side. 

Having  rested  here  some  while  to  take  physic 
(my  health  being  a  little  broken  with  long  travel) 
I  departed,  after  a  fortnight's  stay,  to  Basil,  where 
taking  a  boat  upon  the  river,  I  came  at  leneth 
to  Strasbourg,  and  from  thence  went  to  Heydel- 
berg,  where  1  was  received  again  by  the  Prince 
Elector  and  princess  with  much  kindness,  and 
viewed  at  leisure  the  fair  libraiy  there,  the  gar- 
dens, and  other  rarities  of  that  place  ;  and  here  I 
found  my  horses  I  lent  to  Sandelands  in  good 
plight,  which  I  then  bestowed  upon  some  servants 
of  the  prince,  in  way  of  retribution  for  my  welcome 
thither.  From  hence  Sir  George  Calvert*  and 
myself  went  by  water,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
Low  Countries,  where  taking  leave  of  each  other, 
I  went  straight  to  his  excellency,  wholdid  extraor- 
dinarily welcome  me,  insomuch  that  it  was  observed 
that  he  did  never  outwardly  make  so  much  of  any 
one  as  myself. 

It  happened  this  summer  that  the  Low  Country 
army  was  not  drawn  into  the  field,  so  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  past  his  time  at  playing  at  chess 
with  me  after  dinner  ;  or  in  gomg  to  Reswick 
with  him  to  see  his  great  horses  ;  or  in  making 
love  ;  in  which  also  he  used  me  as  his  companion, 
yet  so  that  I  saw  nothing  openly,  m«re  than  might 
argue  a  civil  familiarity.  When  I  was  at  any 
time  from  him,  I  did  by  his  good  leave  endeavour 
to  raise  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  Duke  of  Savoy's 
service,  as  having  obtained  a  commission  to  that 
purpose  for  my  brother  William,  then  an  oflBcer 

*  Afterwards  Ixird  Baltimore.    See  an  aooooat  of  him 
ia  the  Cktalofos  of  lU^  and  KoMc  Aatbon,  vol.  iL 


in  the  Low  Country.  Having  these  men  in 
ness,  I  sent  word  to  the  Count  Scamafigi  thereof, 
who  was  now  ambassador  in  England,  tislling  him 
that  if  he  would  send  money,  my  brother  was 
ready  to  go. 

Sounafigi  answered  me,  that  he  expected  money 
in  England,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  received  it^  be 
would  send  over  so  much  as  would  pay  an  hundred 
horse.  But  a  peace  betwixt  him  and  the  Spaniard 
being  concluded  not  long  after  at  Asti,  the  whole 
chai^  of  keeping  this  horse  fell  upon  me,  without 
ever  to  this  day  receiving  any  recompenoe. 

Winter  now  approachmg,  and  nothing  more  to 
be  done  for  that  year,  I  went  to  the  BriB  to  take 
shipping  for  England.  Sir  Edward  Conway,  who 
was  then  governor  at  that  place,  and  afterwards 
secretary  of  state,  taking  notice  of  my  being  there, 
came  to  me,  and  invited  me  every  day  to  come  to 
him,  while  I  attended  only  for  a  wind ;  which 
serving  at  last  for  my  journey.  Sir  Edward  Conway 
conducted  me  to  the  ship,  mto  which  as  soon  as 
I  was  entered  he  caused  six  pieces  of  ordnance  to 
be  discharged  for  my  &reweU.  I  was  scarce  gone 
a  league  into  the  sea,  when  the  wind  turned  con- 
trary, and  forced  me  back  again.  Returning  thus 
to  the  Brin,  Sir  Edward  Conway  welcomed  me  as 
before  ;  and  now,  alter  some  three  or  four  days, 
the  wind  serving,  he  conducted  me  again  to  the 
ship,  and  bestowed  six  volleys  of  ordhance  upon 
me.  I  was  now  about  half  way  to  England,  ymen 
a  most  cruel  storm  arose,  whidi  tore  our  sails  and 

rt  our  masts,  insomuch  that  the  master  of  our 
gave  us  all  for  lost,  as  the  wind  was  extreme 
higb,  and  together  contrary  ;  we  were  carried  at 
last,  though  with  much  difficulty,  back  again  to 
ihe  BriU,  where  Sir  Edward  Conway  did  congrata- 
late  my  escape  ;  saying,  he  believed  certainly,  that 
(considering  the  weather)  I  must  needs  be  castaway. 
After  some  stay  here  with  my  former  welcome, 
the  wind  being  now  fair,  I  was  conducted  again  to 
my  ship  bySir  Edward  Conway,  and  the  same 
volleys  of  shot  given  me,  and  was  now  scarce  out 
of  the  haven,  when  the  wind  again  turned  con- 
trary, and  drove  me  back.  This  made  me  resolve 
to  try  my  fortune  here  no  longer  ;  hiring  a  small 
bark,  therefore,  I  went  to  the  Sluice,  and  from 
thence  to  Ostend,  where  finding  company,  I  went 
to  Brussels.  In  the  inn  where  I  lay  here  an 
ordinary  was  kept,  to  whidi  divers  noblemen  and 
principal  officers  of  the  Spanish  army  resorted : 
sitting  among  these  at  dinner,  the  next  day  after 
my  arrival,  no  man  knowing  me,  or  informing 
himself  who  I  was,  they  fell  into  discourse  <tf 
divers  matters  in  Italian,  Spanish,  and  FVendi ; 
and  at  last  three  of  them,  one  after  another,  began 
to  speak  of  kmg  James,  my  master,  in  a  very 
scornful  manner ;  I  thought  with  myself  then,  that 
if  I  was  a  base  fellow,  I  need  not  teke  any  notice 
thereof,  since  no  man  knew  me  to  be  an  English- 
man,  or  that  I  did  so  much  as  understand  their 
language  ;  but  my  heart  burning  within  me,  I, 
putting  off  my  hat,  arose  from  tiie  table,  and  tnm- 
mg  myself  to  those  that  sat  at  the  upper  end,  who 
had  said  nothing  to  the  king  my  master's  preju- 
dice, I  told  them  in  Italian,  Son  IngUte  ;  I  am  an 
Englishman  ;  and  should  be  unworthy  to  live  if  I 
suirored  these  words  to  be  spoken  of  the  King  my 
master ;  and  therewithal  turning  mysdf  to  uiose 
who  had  injured  the  king,  I  said,  You  have  spoken 
falsdy,  and  I  win  fight  with  yon  aU.    Thoeeattiie 
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upper  end  of  the  tabic,  findine  I  had  so  much 
reason  on  my  part,  did  tharply  check  those  I 
questioned,  and,  to  be  brief,  made  them  ask  the 
king's  forgiveness,  wherewith  also  the  king's  health 
being  drvaik  round  about  the  table,  I  departed 
thence  to  Dunkirk,  and  thence  to  Graveling,  where 
I  saw,  though  unknown,  an  English  gentlewoman 
enter  into  a  nunnery  there.  I  went  thence  to 
C^dais  ;  it  was  now  extreme  foul  weather,  and  I 
could  find  no  master  of  a  ship  willing  to  adventure 
to  sea  ;  howbeit,  my  impatience  was  such,  that  I 
demanded  of  a  poor  fistierman  there  whether  he 
would  go  !  he  answered,  his  ship  was  worse  than 
any  in  the  haven,  as  being  open  above,  and  with- 
out any  deck,  besides,  that  it  was  old  ;  but,  saith 
he,  I  care  for  my  life  as  little  as  you  do,  and  if  you 
will  go,  my  boat  is  at  your  service. 

I  was  now  scarce  out  of  the  haven,  when  a  high 
grown  sea  had  almost  overwhelmed  us,  the  waves 
coming  in  very  fast  into  our  ship,  which  we  laded 
out  again  the  best  way  we  could  ;  notwithstanding 
which,  we  expected  every  minute  to  be  cast  away  ; 
it  pleased  Grod  yet,  before  we  were  gone  six  leagues 
into  the  sea,  to  cease  the  tempest,  and  give  us  a 
fair  passaee  over  to  the  Downs,  where,  alter  giving 
God  thanks  for  my  dehvery  from  this  most  need- 
less danger  that  ever  I  did  run,  I  went  to  London. 
I  had  not  been  here  ten  days  when  a  quartan  ague 
seized  on  me,  which  held  me  for  a  year  and  a  half 
without  intermission,  and  a  year  and  a  half  longer 
at  spring  and  fall :  the  good  days  1  had  duriiig  all 
this  sickness,  I  employed  in  study,  the  ill  t«ing 
being  spent  in  as  sharp  and  Ions  fits  as  I  think  ever 
any  man  endured,  which  brought  me  at  last  to  be 
so  lean  and  yellow,  that  scarce  any  man  did  know 
me.     It  happened  during  this  nckneas,  that  I 
walked  abroad  one  day  towards  Whitehall,  where, 
meeting  with  one  Emerson,  who  spoke  very  dis- 
graceful words  of  Sir  Robert  Harley,  being  then 
my  dear  friend,  my  weakness  could  not  hinder  me 
to  be  sensible  of  my  friend's  dishonour  ;  shaking 
him  therefore  by  a  long  beard  he  wore,  I  stept  a 
little  aside,  and  drew  my  sword  in  the  street ; 
Captain  Thomas  Scriven,  a  friend  of  mine,  being 
not  far  off  on  one  side,  and  divers  fnends  of  his  on 
the  other  side.     All  that  saw  me  wondered  how 
I  could  go,  being  so  weak  and  consumed  as  I  was, 
but  much  more  that  I  would  offer  to  fight ;  how- 
soever, Emerson,  instead  of  drawing  his  sword, 
ran  away  into  Suffolk  house,  and  afterwards  in- 
formed the  lords  of  the  council  of  what  I  had 
done  ;  who  not  long  after  sending  for  me,  did  not 
90  much  reprehend  my  taking  part  with  my  friend, 
as  that  I  would  adventure  to  fight,  being  in  such  a 
bad  condition  of  health.     Before  I  came  wholly 
out  of  my  sickness,  Sir  George  Villiers,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  came  into  the  king's  favour : 
this  cavalier  meeting  me  accidentally  at  the  Lady 
Stanhope's  *  hotise,  came  to  me,  and  told  mc  he 
had  heard  so  much  of  my  worth,  as  he  would 
think  himself  happy  if,  by  his  credit  with  the  king, 
he  could  do  me  any  service  ;  I  humbly  thanked 
him,  but  told  him,  that  for  the  present  I  had  need 
of  nothiuK  so  much  as  of  health,  but  that  if  ever  I 
had  ambition,  I  should  take  the  boldness  to  make 
my  address  by  him. 

*  Catherine,  daughter  of  Francis  Lord  Hastinfrs,  first 
wife  of  Philip  Lord  Stanhope,  afterwards  created  Earl  of 
Chesterfield. 


I  was  no  sooner  perfectly  recovered  of  this.long 
sickness,  but  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  myself  re- 
solved to  raise  two  regiments  for  the  service  of 
the  Venetians.  While  we  were  making  ready  for 
this  journey,  the  king  having  an  occasion  to  send 
an  ambassador  into  France,  required  Sir  George 
Villiers  to  present  him  with  the  names  of  the  fittest 
men  for  that  employment  that  he  knew  ;  where- 
upon eighteen  names,  among  which  mine  was, 
being  written  in  a  paper,  were  presented  to  him  ; 
the  king  presently  chose  me,  yet  so  as  he  desired 
first  to  have  the  approbation  of  his  privy  council, 
who,  confirming  his  majesty's  choice,  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  my  house  among  gardens,  near  the  Old 
Exchange,  requiring  me  to  come  presently  to  them. 
Myself  little  Knowing  then  the  honour  intended 
me,  asked  the  messenger  whether  I  had  done  any 
fault,  that  the  lords  sent  for  me  so  suddenly! 
wishing  him  to  tell  the  lords  that  I  was  goins  to 
dinner,  and  would  afterwards  attend  them.  I  had 
saffce  dined  when  another  messenger  was  sent ; 
this  made  me  hasten  to  Whitehall,  where  I  was  no 
sooner  come,  but  the  lords  saluted  me  by  the  name 
of  lord  ambassador  of  France  ;  I  told  their  lord- 
ships thereupon,  that  I  was  glad  it  was  no  worse, 
ana  that  I  doubted,  that  by  their  speedy  sending 
for  me,  some  complaint,  though  false,  might  19« 
made  against  me. 

My  first  commission  was  to  renew  the  oath  of 
alliance  betwixt  the  two  crowns,  for  whidi  purpose 
I  was  extraordinary  ambassador,  which  being 
done,  I  was  to  reside  there  as  ordinary.  I  had 
received  now  about  six  or  seven  hundrc^l  pounds, 
towards  the  charges  of  my  journey,  and  locked  it 
in  certain  coffers  in  my  house  ;  when  the  night 
following,  about  one  of  the  clock,  I  could  hear 
divers  men  speak  and  knock  at  the  door,  in  that 
part  of  the  house  where  none  did  lie  but  myweU, 
my  wife,  and  her  attendants,  my  servants  being 
lodged  in  another  house  not  far  off :  as  soon  as  I 
heu^  the  noise,  I  suspected  presently  they  came 
to  rob  me  of  my  money  ;  howsoever,  I  thought  fit 
to  rise,  and  go  to  the  window  to  know  who  they 
were  ;  the  first  word  I  heard  was,  Darest  thou 
come  down,  Welchman !  which  I  no  sooner  heard, 
but,  taking  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  little  tar|^ 
in  the  other,  I  did  in  my  shirt  run  down  the  stairs, 
open  the  doors  suddenly,  and  charged  ten  or  twelve 
of  them  with  that  fury  that  they  ran  awajr,  some 
throwing  away  their  halberts,  others  hurting  their 
fellows  to  make  them  go  faster  in  a  narrow  way 
they  were  to  pass  ;  in  which  disordered  numner  I 
drove  them  to  the  middle  of  the  street  by  the  Ex- 
change, where  finding  my  bare  feet  hurt  by  the 
stones  I  trod  on,  I  thought  fit  to  return  home,  and 
leave  them  to  their  fli^t.  My  servants,  hearing 
the  noise,  by  this  time  were  got  up,  and  demanded 
whether  I  would  have  them  pursue  those  roguec 
that  fled  away ;  but  I  answering  that  I  thought 
they  were  out  of  their  reach,  we  returned  home 
together. 

While  I  was  preparing  myself  for  my  journey, 
it  happened  that  I  passing  through  the  Inner 
Temple  one  day,  and  encountering  Sir  Robert 
Vaughan  in  this  country,  some  harsh  words  past 
betwixt  us,  which  occasioned  him,  at  the  persua- 
«on  of  others,  whom  I  will  not  nominate,  to  send 
rac  a  challenge  ;  this  was  brought  me  at  my  house 
in  Blackfryars,  by  Captain  Charles  Price,  upon  a 
Sunday,  about  one  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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WImr  I  had  read  it,  I  told  Charles  Price  that 
I  did  ordiDBrily  beetow  this  day  in  devotioii, 
DerertfaelesB  that  I  wonld  meet  Sir  Robert 
Vangfaan  presently,  and  gave  him  therempon  tiie 
length  of  my  sword,  demanding  whether  he  Drought 
any  seoood  with  him  ;  to  which  Charles  Price  re- 
plving  that  he  would  bo  in  the  field  with  himy  I 
told  mir  brodier  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  then  ptresent, 
tiiereof,  who  readily  oflCTing  himself  to  be  my 
second,  nothing  was  wanting  now  but  the  phuse  to 
be  agreed  npon  betwixt  as,  which  was  not  ur  from 
tfie  waterside  near  Chelsea. 

My  brother  and  I  taking  boat  presently,  came 
to  tlie  place,  where,  after  we  had  staid  about  two 
bomn  in  Tain,  I  desired  my  brother  to  go  to  Sir 
Robert  Vaoghan's  lodging,  and  tell  him  tiut  I  now 
attended  his  coming  a  great  while,  and  that  I 
desired  him  to  come  away  speedily  ;  hertnpoit  mv 
brotfier  went,  and  after  a  while,  retoming  back 
agMn,  he  told  me  they  were  not  ready  yet ;  I  at- 
tended then  abont  an  boor  and  a  half  longer,  bnt 
as  he  did  not  come  yet,  I  sent  my  brother  a  second 
tbtne  to  call  him  away,  and  to  tell  him  I  catched 
cold,  neyertheless  that  I  would  stay  there  till  sun- 
set :  my  brotiier  yet  could  not  Ining  him  along, 
but  returned  himself  to  the  place,  whone  we  staid 
togedier  till  half  an  hour  after  sun-set,  and  then 
returned  home. 

The  next  day  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  *  by  the 
king's  command,  forbid  me  to  receiye  any  message 
or  letter  from  Sir  Robert  Vaughan,  and  advertised 
me  withal,  that  the  king  had  given  him  charge  to 
end  the  business  betwixt  us,  for  which  purpose  he 
desired  me  to  come  before  him  the  next  dav  about 
two  of  the  clock  ;  at  which  time,  after  uie  earl 
had  told  me,  that  being  now  made  ambassador, 
and  a  public  person,  I  ought  not  to  entertain  pri- 
vate quarrels  ;  after  which,  without  much  ado,  he 
ended  the  business  betwixt  Sir  Robert  Vaughan 
and  myself.  It  was  thought  by  some,  that  this 
would  make  me  lose  mv  place,  I  being  under  so 
great  an  obligation  to  the  king  for  my  employment 
in  France  ;  but  Sir  George  Villiers,  afterwards 
duke  of  Buckingham,  told  me  he  would  warrant 
me  for  this  one  time,  but  I  must  do  so  no  more. 

I  was  now  almost  ready  for  my  journey,  and 
had  received  already  as  choice  a  company  of  gen- 
tlemen for  my  attendants,  as  I  think  ever  followed 
an  ambassador  ;  when  some  of  my  private  friends 
told  me,  that  I  was  not  to  trust  so  much  to  my 
pay  from  the  exchequer,  but  that  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  take  letters  of  credit  with  me,  for  as 
much  money  as  I  could  well  procure.  Informing 
myself  hereupon  who  had  furnished  the  last  am- 
bassador, I  was  told  Monsieur  Savage,  a  French- 
man :  coming  to  his  house,  I  demanded  whether 
he  wotdd  help  me  with  monies  in  France,  as  he 
had  done  the  last  ambassador  ;  he  eaid  he  did  not 
know  me,  but  would  inform  himself  better  who 
I  was.  Departing  thus  from  him,  I  went  to  Sigr.* 
Burlamacchi,  a  man  of  great  credit  in  those  times, 
and  demanded  of  him  the  same  ;  his  answer  was, 
that  he  knew  me  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  and  I  had 
kept  my  word  with  every  body  ;  whereupon  also 
gomg  to  his  study,  gave  me  a  letter  of  credit  to 
one  Monsieur  de  Langherac  in  Paris,  for  2000/. 
sterling :  I  then  demanded  what  security  he  ex- 
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pected  for  this  money !  he  said,  he  would  have 
nothing  but  my  promise  ;  I  told  him  he  had  pot  a 
great  oUigation  upon  me,  and  that  I  would  strive 
to  aequit  myself  of  it  the  best  I  ooold. 

Having  now  a  good  sum  of  money  in  my  ooffiBES, 
and  this  letter  of  credit,  I  made  nady  for  my 
journey ;  the  day  I  went  out  of  London  I  reoiem- 
ber  was  the  same  in  which  Qneen  Anne  was 
carried  to  burial,  which  was  a  sad  neetade  to  all 
that  had  occasion  to  honour  her.  My  first  vif^a 
journey  was  to  Gravesend,  where  bong  at  sapper 
m  my  inn.  Monsieur  Savage  formeriy  mentioosd 
came  to  me,  and  told  me,  that  whereas  I  had 
spoken  to  him  for  a  letter  of  credit,  he  had  made 
one  which  he  thought  wonld  be  to  my  contentment. 
I  demanded  to  whom  it  was  directed  ;  he  said  to 
Monsieur  Tallemant  and  RamboaiUet,  in  Paris ;  I 
asked  then  what  they  were  worth  I  he  said,  above 
one  hundred  thousand  pounda  sterling  ;  I  de- 
manded for  how  much  uiis  letter  of  credit  was  I 
he  said,  for  as  much  as  I  should  have  nsed  of:  I 
asked  what  security  he  required !  he  mid,  noliiing 
but  my  word,  whioi  he  had  heard  was  inviobiUe. 

Froon  Ghravesend,  by  es^  journeys  I  went  to 
Dover,  where  I  took  shipping,  with  a  train  of  an 
hundred  and  odd  persons,  and  arrived  shoiily  after 
at  Calais,  where  I  remember  my  dwer  was  twice 
as  good  as  at  Dover,  and  my  reckoning  half  as 
cheapi  From  whence  I  went  to  Boulogne,  Msa- 
streville,  Abbeville,  Amiens,  and  in  two  days 
theace,  to  St.  Dennis  near  Puis,  where  I  was  met 
with  a  great  train  of  coaches  that  were  sent  to 
receive  me,  as  also  by  the  master  of  the  ene- 
monies,  and  Monsieur  Mennon,  my  fellow  scholai', 
with  Monsieur  Disancour,  who  then  kept  an 
academy,  and  brought  with  him  a  brave  company 
of  gentlemen  on  great  horses^  to  attend  me  into 
town. 

It  was  now  somewhat  late  when  I  entered  Paris, 
upon  a  Saturday  night ;  I  was  but  newly  settled 
in  my  lodging,  when  a  secretary  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador  there  told  me  that  his  lord  desired  to 
have  the  first  audience  from  me,  and  therefore  re- 
quested he  might  see  me  the  next  morning  ;  I 
replied,  it  was  a  day  I  gave  wholly  to  devotioB, 
and  therefore  intreated  him  to  stay  till  some  more 
convenient  time  :  the  secretary  replied,  tiiat  his 
master  did  hold  it  no  less  holy  ;  howbeit,  that  lus 
respect  to  me  was  such,  that  he  would  prefer  the 
desire  he  had  to  serve  me  before  all  other  con- 
siderations ;  howsoever  I  put  him  off  till  Monday 
following. 

Not  long  after,  I  took  a  house  in  Fauxbourg  St. 
Grermains,  Rue  Toumon,  which  cost  me  200^.  sta^ 
ling  yearly  ;  having  furnished  the  house  riehfy, 
and  lodged  all  my  train,  I  prepared  for  a  jenmey 
to  Tours  and  Touraine,  where  the  French  oourt 
then  was :  being  come  hither  in  extrane  hot 
weather,  I  demanded  audience  of  the  king  and 
queen,  which  being  granted,  I  did  assure  the  king 
of  the  great  affection  the  king  my  master  bore 
him,  not  only  out  of  the  ancient  alliance  betwixt 
the  two  crowns,  but  because  Henry  the  Fourth 
and  the  king  my  master  had  stipulated  with  each 
other,  that  whensoever  any  one  of  them  died,  the 
survivor  should  take  care  of  the  other*s  diild :  I 
assured  him  further,  that  no  duurge  was  so  much 
imposed  upon  me  by  my  instructions,  as  that  I 
should  do  good  oflSoes  betwixt  boitfi  kingdoms; 
and  therefore  that  it  were  a  great  fiudt  in  me^  if  I 
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beliaTed  myself  otherwise  than  with  all  reepeet  to 
Ids  majesty  :  tius  being  done,  I  presented  to  tiie 
king  a  letter  of  eredeneeirom  the  long  my  master: 
the  long  assured  me  of  a  reeiprocM  affection  to 
the  king  my  Blaster,  and  ef  my  partienlar  welcome 
to  his  court :  his  words  were  newer  many,as  being 
so  extreme  a  stutterer,  that  he  woold  sometimes 
hold  his  tongue  out  of  his  mouth  a  good  while 
before  he  could  speak  so  much  as  one  word  ;  he 
had  besides  a  double  row  of  teeth,  and  was  obsenred 
seldom  or  never  to  spit  or  blow  his  nose,  or  to 
sweat  much,  though  he  were  vety  laborious,  and 
almost  indefatigahle  in  his  exercises  of  hunting 
and  hawking,  to  which  he  was  much  addicted ; 
neither  did  it  hinder  Imn,  thoo^  he  was  burst  in 
his  body,  as  wo  call  it,  or  hermosus ;  for  he  was 
noted  in  those  sports,  though  oftentimes  on  foot, 
to  tire  not  only  his  eonrtierB,  but  even  his  lackies, 
being  equally  insensible,  as  was  thought,  either  of 
heat  or  cold :  his  understanding  and  natural  parts 
were  as  good  as  eould  be  expected  in  one  that  was 
brooght  up  in  so  much  ignorance,  whidi  was  on 
purpose  so  done  that  he  might  be  the  longer 
governed  ;  howbeit,  he  aoqutred  in  time  a  great 
knowledge  in  affiurs,  as  conversing  for  the  most 
part  with  wise  and  active  persons.  He  was  noted 
to  have  two  qualities  incidental  to  all  who  were 
ignomntly  brcmght  up — suspicion  and  dissimula- 
tion ;  for  as  ignorant  prions  walk  so  much  in  the 
dark,  tiiey  cannot  be  exempt  from  fear  of  stum- 
bling ;  and  as  they  are  likewise  deprived  of,  or 
deficient  in  those  true  principles  by  which  ihey 
should  govern  both  public  and  private  actions  in  a 
wise,  solid,  and  demonstrative  way,  they  strive 
commonly  to  supply  these  imperfections  with 
covert  arts,  whi<ji,  though  it  may  be  sometimes 
excusable  in  necessitous  persons,  and  be  indeed 
frequent  among  those  who  negociate  in  small 
matters,  yet  condemnable  in  princes,  who,  proceed- 
ing upon  foundations  of  reason  and  strength,  ought 
not  to  submit  themselves  to  such  poor  helps  :  how- 
beit, I  must  observe,  that  neither  his  fears  did  take 
away  his  courage,  when  there  was  occasion  to  use 
it,  nor  his  dissimulation  extend  itself  to  the  doing 
of  private  mischiefs  to  his  subjects,  either  of  one 
or  the  other  religion  ;  his  favourite  was  one 
Monsieur  de  Luynes,  who  in  his  non-age  gained 
much  upon  the  king,  by  making  hawks  fly  at  all 
little  biids  in  his  gardens,  and  by  making  some  of 
those  little  birds  again  catch  butter-flies  ;  and  had 
the  king  used  him  for  no  other  purpose,  he  might 
have  been  tolerated  ;  but  as,  wiien  the  king  came 
to  a  riper  age,  the  government  of  public  affairs 
was  drawn  cliiefly  from  his  counsels,  not  a  few 
errors  were  committed. 

The  queen-mother,  princes,  and  nobles  of  that 
kingdom,  repined  that  his  advices  to  the  king 
should  be  so  prevalent,  which  also  at  last  caused  a 
civil  war  in  that  kingdom.  How  unfit  this  man 
was  for  the  credit  be  had  with  the  king  may  bft 
argued  by  this;  that  when  there  was  question 
made  about  some  business  in  Bohemia,  he  demanded 
whether  it  was  an  inland  country,  or  lay  upon  the 
sea  I  And  thus  much  for  the  present  of  the  king 
and  his  favourite. 

After  my  audience  with  the  king,  I  had  another 
from  the  queen,  being  sister  to  the  king  of  Spain ; 
I  had  little  to  say  unto  her,  but  some  compliments 
on  the  king  my  master's  part ;  but  such  compli- 
ments as  her  sex  and  quality  were  capable  of. 


This  queen  was  exceedingly  &ir,  like  those  of  ^e 
house  of  Austria,  and  togemer  of  so  mild  and  good 
a  condition,  she  was  never  noted  to  have  done  ill 
ofiiees  to  any,  but  to  have  mediated  as  much  as 
was  possible  for  her,  in  satisfaction  of  those  who 
had  any  suit  to  the  king,  as  far  as  their  cause 
woold  bear.  She  had  now  been  manried  divers 
years  without  having  any  children,  thai%fa  so  ripe 
for  them,  that  nothing  seemed  to  be  wanting  on  h^ 
part  I  remember  her  the  mors  part]cululy,that 
die  shewed  publicly  at  my  audiences  that  fiivour 
to  me,  as  not  only  my  servants,  but  divers  others 
took  notice  of  it.  After  this  my  first  audience,  I 
went  to  see  Monsieur  de  Luynes^  and  the  prindpal 
ministers  of  itote,  as  also  the  princes  and  prmceases, 
and  bdies  then  in  the  court,  and  pardcnlariy  the 
princess  of  Conti,  from  whom  I  carried  the  seari 
formeriy  mentioned ;  and  this  is  as  much  as  I  riiall 
dedare  in  this  place  concerning  my  negodation 
with  the  king  and  state,  my  purpose  being,  if  Qod 
sends  me  lire,  to  set  them  forth  i^iart,  as  having 
the  copies  of  idl  my  despatches  in  a  great  trunk,  in 
my  hmise  in  London ;  and  considering  that  in  the 
time  of  my  stay  there,  there  were  divers  civil  wan 
in  that  country,  and  that  tiie  prince,  now  king, 
passed  with  my  Lord  of  Buckingham,  and  others, 
throngh  France  into  Spain ;  and  the  business  of 
the  Sector  Palatine  in  Bohemia,  and  the  battle 
of  Prague,  and  divers  other  memorable  accidents, 
both  of  state  and  war,  happened  during  the  time 
of  my  employment;  I  conceive  a  narration  of 
them  may  be  worth  the  seeing,  to  them  who  have 
it  not  from  a  better  hand.  I  shall  only  therefore 
relate  here,  as  they  come  into  my  memory,  certain 
little  passages,  which  may  serve  in  some  part  to 
declare  the  history  of  my  life. 

Coming  back  from  Tours  to  Paris,  I  gave  the 
best  order  I  could  concerning  the  expenses  of  my 
house,  family,  and  stable,  tlutt  I  might  setUo  aU 
things  as  near  as  was  possible  in  a  certain  course, 
allowing,  according  to  the  manner  of  France,  so 
many  pounds  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  pork,  and 
so  much  also  in  turkeys,  capons,  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, and  all  other  fowls,  as  also  pies  and  tarts, 
after  tho  French  manner,  and  after  all  this,  a 
dozen  dishes  of  sweetmeats  every  meal  constantly. 
The  ordering  of  tliese  things  was  the  heavier  to 
me,  that  my  wife  flatly  refused  to  come  over  into 
France,  as  being  now  entered  into  a  drcpey,  which 
also  had  kept  her  without  children  for  many  years : 
I  was  constrained  therefore  to  make  use  of  a  stew- 
ard, who  was  understanding  and  diligent,  but  no 
ver}'  honest  man  ;  my  chief  secretary  was  William 
Boswell,  now  the  king's  agent  in  tho  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  my  secretary  for  the  French  tongue  was 
one  Monsieur  Ozier,  who  afterwards  was  the  king's 
agent  in  France.  The  gentleman  of  my  horse  was 
Monsieur  de  Meny,  who  afterwards  commanded  a 
thousand  horse,  in  the  wars  of  Germany,  and 
proved  a  very  gallant  gentleman,  Mr.  Crofte  was 
one  of  my  prmcipal  gentlemen,  and  afterwards 
made  the  king's  cup-bearer ;  and  Thomas  Caage, 
tiiat  excellent  wit,  the  king's  carver;  Edmund 
Tavemer,  whom  I  made  my  under-secretary,  was 
afterwards  chief  secretary  to  the  lord  chamberiain ; 
and  one  Mr.  Smith,  secretary  to  the  Earl  oi 
Northumberland;  I  nominate  these,  and  could 
manv  more,  that  came  to  very  good  fortunes  after- 
wards, because  I  may  verify  that  which  I  said 
before  concerning  the  gentlemen  that  attended  mc. 
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When  I  cMne  to  Paris,  the  English  and  French 
were  in  rery  ill  intelligence  with  each  other,  ioso- 
nmch  that  one  Bnckly  coming  then  to  me,  said  he 
was  assaulted  and  hurt  upon  Pont  Neuf,  only  be- 
cause he  was  an  EngJishman  :  nevertheless,  after 
I  had  been  in  Paris  Mwut  a  month,  all  the  English 
were  so  welcome  thither,  that  no  other  nation  was 
80  acceptable  amongst  them,  insomuch,  that  my 

fmtlemen  bavins  a  quarrel  with  some  debauched 
rench,  who  in  their  drunkenness  quarrelled  with 
them,  divers  principal  gentlemen  of  that  nation 
offered  thenaselves  to  assist  xay  people  with  their 
swords. 

It  happened  one  day  that  my  cousin,  Oliver 
Herbert,  and  Greorge  Badney,  being  gentlemen 
who  attended  me^  and  Henry  Whittingham,  my 
butHer,  had  a  quarrel  with  some  French,  upon  I 
know  not  what  frivolous  occasion.  It  happened 
my  cousin,  OUver  Herbert,  had  for  his  opposite  a 
fencer  belonffing  to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  was 
danmroualy  hurt  by  him  in  divers  places ;  but  as 
the  house,  or  hostel,  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  was 
not  far  off,  and  himself  well  beloved  in  those  quar- 
ters^ the  French  in  great  multitudes  arising,  drove 
away  the  three  above  mentioned  into  my  house, 
pursuing  them  within  the  gates ;  I  perceiving  this 
at  a  window,  ran  out  with  my  sword,  which  the 
people  no  sooner  saw,  but  they  fled  again  as  fast 
as  ever  th^  entered.  Howsoever,  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  his  fencer,  was  in  that  danger  of  his  life, 
that  Oliver  Herbert  was  forced  to  flv  France, 
which,  that  he  might  do  the  better,  I  paid  the  said 
fencer  200  crowns,  or  60/.  sterling,  for  his  hurt 
and  cures. 

The  plague  now  being  hot  in  Paris,  I  desired 
the  Duke  of  Montmorencv  to  lend  me  the  castle 
of  Merlou,  where  I  lived  m  the  time  of  his  most 
noble  lather,  which  he  willingly  granted.  Bemoving 
thithw,  I  enjoyed  that  sweet  place  and  country*, 
wherein  I  found  not  a  few  that  welcomed  me  out 
of  their  ancient  acquaintance. 

On  the  one  side  of  me  was  the  Baron  de  Monta- 
terre  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  Monmeur  de 
Bouteville  on  the  other,  who,  though  young  at  that 
time,  proved  afterwards  to  be  that  brave  cavalier 
which  all  France  did  so  much  celebrate.  In  both 
their  castles,  likewise,  were  ladies  of  mucli  beauty 
and  discretion,  and  particularly  a  sister  of  Boute- 
ville, thought  to  be  one  of  the  chief  perfections  of 
the  time,  whose  company  yielded  some  divertiae- 
ment,  when  my  pubUc  occasions  did  suffer  it. 

Winter  being  now  come,  I  returned  to  my 
house  in  Paris,  and  prepared  for  renewing  the 
oath  of  alliance  betwixt  the  two  crowns,  for  which, 
as  I  said  fbrmerfv,  I  had  an  extraordinary  com- 
mission ;  nevertheless  the  king  put  off  the  business 
to  as  Ions  a  time  as  he  well  could.  In  the  mean- 
while Pnnce  Henry  of  Nassau,  brother  to  Prince 
Maurice,  coming  to  Paris,  was  met  and  much  wel- 
comed by  me,  as  being  obliged  to  him  no  less  than 
to  his  brother  in  the  Low  Countries.  This  prince, 
and  all  his  train,  were  feasted  by  me  at  Paris  with 
one  hundred  dishes,  costing,  as  I  reni«nber,  in 
all,  100/. 

The  French  king  at  lost  resolving  upon  a  day 
for  performing  the  ceremony,  betwixt  tlie  two 
crowns  above  mentionod,  myself  and  all  my  train 
put  ourselves  into  that  sumptuous  equip^e,  that  I 
nsmember  it  cost  me  one  way  or  another  above 
1000/.     And  truly  the  magniflcence  of  it  was  such. 


as  a  little  FVench  book  was  presentiiy  printed 
thereof.  This  being  done,  I  resided  here  in  the 
quality  of  an  ordinazy  ambassador. 

And  now  I  shall  mention  some  particular  pas- 
sages concerning  myself,  without  entering  yet  any 
way  into  the  whole  frame  and  context  of  my  nego- 
ciation,  reserving  them,  as  I  said  before,  to  a  par- 
ticular treatise.  I  spent  my  time  much  in  the 
visits  of  the  princes,  council  of  state,  and  great 
persons  of  the  French  kingdom,  who  did  ever 
punctually'  requite  mv  visits.  The  like  I  did  alao 
to  the  chief  ambassadors  there,  among  whom  the 
Venetian,  Low  Country,  Savoy,  and  the  united 
princes  in  Grermany,  ambassadors,  did  bear  me  that 
respect,  that  they  usually  met  in  my  house,  to  ad- 
vise U^ether  concerning  the  great  a£Durs  of  that 
time :  mr  as  the  Spaniard  then  was  so  potent  that 
he  seemed  to  affect  an  universal  monarchy,  all  the 
above-mentioned  ambassadors  did,  in  one  common 
interest,  strive  to  oppose  him.  All  our  ^sdeavours 
yet  coiUd  not  hinder,  but  that  he  both  publicly 
prevailed  in  his  attempts  abroad,  and  privately  did 
corrupt  divers  of  the  principal  ministers  of  state  in 
this  kmgdom.  I  came  to  discover  this  by  many 
ways,  but  by  none  more  effectually  than  by  the 
means  of  an  Italian,  who  returned  over,  by  letters 
of  exchange,  the  monies  the  Spanish  ambassador 
received  for  his  occasions  in  France ;  for  I  per- 
ceived that  when  the  said  Italian  was  to  receive 
any  extraordinary  great  sum  for  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador's use,  the  whole  face  of  a£Durs  was  pre- 
sently changed,  insomuch  that  neither  mv  reasons, 
nor  the  ambsMadors  above  mentioned,  now  valid 
soever,  could  prevail:  though  yet  afterwards  we 
found  means  together  to  reduce  affairs  to  their 
former  train ;  until  some  other  new  great  sum 
coming  to  the  Spanish  ambassador's  hand,  and 
from  thence  to  the  aforesaid  ministers  of  state, 
altered  all.  Howbeit  divers  visits  passed  betwixt 
the  Spanish  ambassador  and  myself;  in  one  of 
which  he  told  me,  that  though  our  interests  were 
divers,  yet  we  might  continue  friendship  in  our 
particular  persons ;  for,  said  he,  it  can  be  no  occa- 
sion of  offence  betwixt  us,  that  each  of  us  strive 
the  best  he  can  to  serve  tiie  king  his  master.  I 
dishked  not  his  reasons,  though  yet  I  could  not 
omit  to  tell  him,  that  I  would  maintain  the  dignity 
of  the  king  my  master  the  best  I  could :  and  uiis  I 
said,  because  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  taken 
place  of  the  English,  in  the  time  of  Henry  lY.,  in 
this  fashion :  They  both  meeting  in  an  antichamber 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
leaning  to  the  wall  in  that  posture  that  he  took  the 
liand  of  the  English  ambassador,  said  publicly,  I 
hold  this  place  in  the  right  of  the  king  my  master  f 
which  small  punctilio  being  not  resented  by  our 
ambassador  at  that  time,  gave  the  Spaniard  occa- 
sion to  brag,  that  he  had  taken  the  hand  from  our 
ambassador.  This  made  me  more  watchful  to  re- 
gain the  honour  which  the  Spaniard  pretended  to 
have  gotten  herein ;  so  that  though  the  ambassador, 
in  his  visits,  often  repeated  the  words  above  men- 
tioned, being  in  Spanish,  Que  coda  umo  kaga  lo  que 
pudiere  por  8U  amo.  Let  every  man  do  the  best  he 
can  for  his  master,  I  attended  the  occasion  to  right 
my  master.  It  happened  one  day,  that  both  of  us 
going  to  the  French  king  for  our  several  affiurs, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  between  Paris  and  £s- 
tampes,  being  upon  his  way  before  me  in  his  coach, 
with  a  train  of  about  sixteen  or  ttghteen  persons 
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on  honebaek,  I  following  him  in  my  coftdi,  with 
about  ten  or  twelTo  hone,  found  that  eidier  I  most 
90  the  SMniah  paoe,  which  10  alow,  or  if  I  hiiated 
to  pasa  himy  that  I  must  haaard  the  suffBring  of 
lome  affir«nt  like  unto  that  our  former  ambaaMulor 
reoeiyed;  proposing  hereupon  to  my  gentlemen 
the  whole  buflmeea,  I  told  them  that  I  meant  to 
redeem  the  honour  of  the  kinff  my  master  some 
way  or  other,  demanding  further,  whether  tiiey 
would  assist  me  1  which  Siey  promising,  I  bid  the 
eoaohman  driTe  on.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
seeing  me  approach,  and  imagining  what  my  inten- 
tion was,  sent  a  gentleman  to  me,  to  tell  me  he 
desired  to  salute  me ;  which  I  aeceptiDg,  the  gen- 
tlsmaa  returned  to  the  ambassador,  who,  alighting 
from  his  ooaoh,  attended  me  in  the  middle  of  the 
highway ;  which  being  peroeived  by  me  I  alighted 
also,  when,  some  extravagant  compliments  haring 
pasBBd  betwixt  us,  the  Spanish  ambassador  took 
his  leaTe  of  me,  went  to  a  dry  ditch  not  far  off, 
upon  pretence  of  making  water,  but  indeed  to  hold 
the  upper  hand  of  me  while  I  passed  by  in  my 
coach ;  which  being  observed  by  me,  I  left  my 
coach,  and  getting  upon  a  spare  horse  I  had  there, 
rode  into  the  said  dry  ditcl^  and  telling  him  aloud, 
that  I  knew  well  why  he  stood  there,  bid  him  after- 
wards get  to  his  c<MM^,  for  I  must  ride  that  way : 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  understood  me  wdl, 
went  to  his  coach  grumbling  and  discontented, 
though  yet  neither  he  nor  his  train  did  any  more 
than  look  one  upon  another,  in  a  confused  man- 
ner :  my  coach  this  while  passing  by  the  amhasaa- 
dor  OH  the  same  side  I  was,  I  shortly  after  left 
my  horse  and  got  into  it  It  happened  this  while, 
that  one  of  my  coach-horses  having  lost  a  shoe,  I 
thought  fit  to  stay  at  a  smith's  forge,  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  before ;  this  shoe  could  not  be  put 
en  so  soon,  but  that  the  Spanish  ambassador  over- 
took us,  and  might  indeed  have  passed  us,  but  that 
he  thought  I  would  give  him  another  affront. 
Attending,  therefore,  the  smith's  leirore,  he  staid 
in  the  highway,  to  our  no  little  admiration,  until  my 
horse  was  shoed.  We  continaed  our  ioumey  to 
Eetampes,  the  Spanish  ambassador  following  us 
still  at  a  good  distance. 

I  should  scarce  have  mentioned  this  passage,  but 
that  the  Spaniards  do  so  much  stand  upon  tiieir 
pundonores ;  for  confirming  whereof  I  have  thought 
fit  to  remember  the  answer  a  Spanish  ambassador 
madb  to  Philip  II.  King  of  Spain,  who,  finding 
fiiult  with  him  for  neglecting  a  business  of  great 
importance  in  Italy,  because  he  could  not  agree 
with  the  French  ambassador  about  some  sndi  pundo- 
nore  as  this,  said  to  him,  Oomo  a  dexado  wna  com 
di  importancia  per  vna  ceremonia/  How  have 
yon  left  a  business  of  importance  for  a  oeremony  ! 
The  ambassador  boldly  replied  to  his  master, 
Oomo  por  una  eeremonia  f  Vuuaa  Mtyetta  misma 
no  u  tiflM  una  oennumia;  How,  for  a  ceremony! 
your  majestjr's  self  is  but  a  ceremony. 

Howsoever,  the  Snanish  ambassador  taking  no 
notice  publicly  of  tne  advantage  I  had  of  him 
herein,  dissembled  it,  as  I  heard,  till  he  could  find 
some  fit  occasion  to  resent  this  passage,  which  yet 
he  never  did  to  this  day. 

Among  the  visits  I  rendered  to  the  grandees  of 
France,  one  of  the  principal  I  made  was  to  that 
brave  general  the  Duke  of  Lesdigueres,  who  was 
now  grown  very  old  and  deaf.  His  first  words  to 
me  were,  Monsi6ur,you  must  do  me  the  honour  to 


speak  high,  for  I  am  deaf:  my  answer  to  him  was, 
You  was  bom  to  command  and  not  to  obey  ;  it  is 
enough  if  others  have  ears  to  hear  you.  This 
compliment  took  him  much,  and  indeed  I  have  a 
manuscript  of  his  miUtary  precepts  sad  observa- 
tions, which  I  vahie  at  a  great  pnce. 

I  shall  relate  now  some  things  concerning  my- 
self, which,  thou^  they  may  seem  scarce  credible, 
yet,  before  God,  are  true :  I  had  been  now  in  France 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  when  my  tailor,  Andrew 
Henlv  ol  Basil,  who  now  lives  in  Blackfryars,  de- 
manded of  me  half  a  yard  of  satin,  to  make  me  a 
suit,  more  than  I  was  accustomed  to  give;  of 
which  I  required  a  reason,  saying  I  was  not  fittter 
now  than  when  I  came  to  France.  He  answered, 
it  was  true,  but  yon  are  taller ;  whereunto,  when 
I  would  give  no  credit,  he  brought  his  oki  mea- 
sures, and  noade  it  appear  that  th^  did  not  reach 
to  their  just  places.  I  told  him  I  knew  not  how 
this  happened ;  but  howsoever  he  should  have  half 
a  yard  more,  and  that  when  I  came  into  England 
I  would  clear  the  doubt ;  for  a  little  before  my 
departure  thence,  I  remember  William  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  myself  did  measure  heights  together, 
at  the  request  of  the  Countess  of  Bedford,  and  he 
was  then  higher  than  I  by  about  the  breadth  of 
my  fittle  finger.  At  my  return,  therefore,  into 
England,  I  measured  again  with  the  same  eari, 
and,  to  both  our  great  wonders,  found  myself 
taller  than  he  by  the  breadth  of  a  little  ftnger; 
which  growth  of  mine  I  could  attribute  to  no 
other  cause  but  to  my  quartan  ague  formerly 
mentioned,  which,  when  it  quitted  me,  left  me 
in  a  more  perfect  health  than  I  formerly  enjoyed, 
and  indeed  disposed  me  to  some  follies  which 
I  afterwards  repented,  and  do  still  repent  of; 
but  as  my  wife  refused  to  come  over,  and  my 
temptations  were  great,  I  hope  the  fMilts  I  com- 
mitted are  the  more  pardoiuble.  Howsoever  ] 
can  say  truly,  that,  whether  in  France  or  Eng- 
land, I  was  never  in  a  bawdy-house,  nor  used  my 
pleasures  intomperately,  and  much  less  did  ac- 
company them  with  that  dissimulation  and  fSalse- 
hooa  which  is  commonly  found  in  men  addicted  to 
love  women.  To  conclude  this  passage,  which  I 
unwillingly  mention,  I  must  protest  again,  before 
God,  that  I  never  delighted  m  that  or  any  other 
sin  ;  and  that  if  I  transgressed  sometimes  in  this 
kind,  it  was  to  avoid  a  greater  ill ;  for  certainly  if 
I  ha4  been  provided  with  a  lawful  remedy,  I 
should  have  fallen  into  no  extravagancy.  I  could 
extenuate  my  fault  by  telling  drcumstanoes  which 
would  have  operated,  I  doubt,  upon  the  chastest  of 
mankind ;  but  1  forbear,  those  things  being  not  fit 
to  be  spoken  of;  for  though  the  phUosophers  h^ve 
accounted  -this  act  to  be  xfUerhoiMttafactUf  where 
neither  iojniy  nor  violence  was  offered,  yet  they 
ever  recbnied  it  among  the  turpia  dietu,  I  shall, 
therefore,  only  toll  some  other  &ings  alike  strange 
of  myself. 

I  weighed  myself  in  balances  often  with  men 
lower  than  myself  by  the  head,  and  in  their  bodies 
slenderer,  and  yet  was  found  lighter  than  they,  ae 
Sir  John  Daven,  knight,  and  Richard  Griffiths, 
now  living,  can  witness,  wiUi  both  whom  I  have  been 
weighed.  I  had  also,  and  have  still,  a  pulse  on 
the  crown  of  my  head.  It  is  well  known  to  those 
that  wait  in  my  chamber,  that  the  shirts,  waist- 
coats, and  other  sarments  I  wear  next  my  body, 
iiVB  sweet,  beyond  what  either  easily  can  be  be- 
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lieved,  or  hath  been  obnerved  in  any  else,  which 
Bweetnew  also  was  foand  to  be  in  my  breath  above 
others,  before  I  used  to  take  tobacco,  which,  to- 
wards my  Utter  time,  I  was  forced  to  take  against 
certain  rheums  and  catarrhs  that  trouble  me, 
which  yet  did  not  taint  my  breath  for  any  long 
time ;  I  scarce  ever  felt  cold  in  my  life,  thoi^  yet 
so  subject  to  catarrhs,  that  I  think  no  man  ever  was 
itiore  obnoxious  to  it ;  ;  11  which  I  do  in  a  familiar 
way  mention  to  my  posterity,  though  otherwise 
they  might  be  thought  scarce  worth  tiie  writing. 

The  effect  of  my  being  sent  into  France  by  the 
king  my  master,  being  to  hold  all  good  intelligenoe 
betwixt  both  crowns,  my  employment  was  both 
noble  and  pleasing,  and  my  pains  not  great,  France 
having  no  design  at  that  time  upon  England,  and 
king  James  being  that  pacific  prince  all  the  world 
knew.  And  thus,  besides  the  times  I  spent  in 
treaties  and  nogociations  I  had  either  with  the 
ministers  of  state  in  France,  or  foreign  ambassa- 
dors residuig  in  Paris,  I  had  spare  time  not  only 
for  my  book,  but  for  visits  to  divers  grandees,  for 
little  more  ends  than  obtaining  some  intelligence 
of  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  and  civil  conversa- 
tion, for  which  their  free,  generous,  and  cheerful 
company  was  no  little  motive  ;  persons  of  all 
quahty  being  so  addicted  to  have  mutual  enter- 
tainment with  each  other,  that  in  calm  weather 
one  might  find  all  the  noble  and  good  company  in 
Paris,  of  both  sexes,  either  in  the  garden  of  the 
Thnilleries,  or  in  the  park  of  Bois  de  Vincennes  ; 
they  thinking  it  almost  an  incivility  to  refuse  their 
presence  and  free  discourse  to  any  who  were  capa- 
ble of  coming  to  those  places,  either  under  the 
recommendation  of  good  parts,  or  but  so  much  as 
handsome  clothes,  and  a  good  equipage.  When 
foul  weather  was,  they  spent  their  time  in  visits  at 
each  other's  houses,  where  they  interchanged  civil 
discourses,  or  heard  music,  or  fell  to  dancing, 
usinsp,  according  to  the  manner  of  that  country, 
all  Uie  reasonable  liberties  they  could  with  their 
honour,  while  their  manner  was,  either  in  the 
garden  of  the  Thnilleries,  or  elsewhere,  if  any  one 
discoursing  with  a  lady  did  see  some  other  of  good 
fashion  approach  to  her,  he  would  leave  her  and 
go  to  some  other  lady,  he  who  conversed  with  her 
at  that  time  quitting  her  also,  and  going  to  some 
other  that  so  addresses  might  be  made  equal  and 
free  to  all  without  scruple  on  any  part ;  neither  was 
exception  made,  or  quarrel  begun,  upon  these 
terms. 

It  happened  one  day,  that  I  being  ready  to 
return  from  the  Thnilleries,  about  eight  of  the 
dock  in  the  summer,  with  intention  to  write  a 
despatch  to  the  king  about  some  intelligenoe  I  had 
received  there,  the  queen  attended  with  her  prin- 
cipal ladies,  without  so  much  as  one  cavalier,  did 
enter  the  garden  ;  I  staid  on  one  side  of  an  alley, 
there  to  do  my  reverence  to  her  and  the  rest,  and 
so  return  to  my  house,  when  the  oueen  peroeivine 
me,  staid  a  while,  as  if  bhe  expected  I  should  attend 
her  ;  but  as  I  stirred  not  more  than  to  give  her 
that  great  respect  I  owed  her,  the  Princess  of 
Conti,  who  was  next,  called  me  to  her,  and  said  I 
must  go  along  with  her,  but  I  excusing  myself 
npoo  occasion  of  a  present  despatch  which  I  was 
to  make  onto  his  majesty,  the  Duchess  of  Antador, 
who  followed  her,  came  to  me,  and  said  I  must  not 
refuse  her  ;  whereupon,  leading  her  by  her  arms, 
aeeording  to  the  manner  of  that  country^  the 


Princess  of  Conti,  offended  that  I  had  denied  her 
that  civility  which  I  had  yielded  to  another,  took 
me  off,  after  she  had  demanded  the  coDsent  of  the 
duchess ;  but  the  queen  then  also  staying,  I  left 
the  princess,  and,  with  all  due  humility,  went  to 
the  queen,  and  leid  her  by  the  anns,  walking  thus 
to  a  place  in  the  garden  where  some  orange  trees 
grew,  and  here  discoursing  with  her  majesty  bare- 
headed, some  small  shot  lell  on  both  our  heads ; 
the  occasion  whereof  was  this  :  the  king  being  in 
the  garden,  and  shooting  at  a  bird  in  the  air,  which 
he  did  with  much  perfection,  the  descent  of  his 
shot  fell  just  upon  us ;  the  queen  was  much  startled 
herewith,  when  I,  coming  nearer  to  her,  demanded 
whether  she  had  received  any  harm ;  to  which  she 
answering  no,  and  therewith  taking  two  or  three 
small  peUets  from  her  hair,  it  was  thought  fit  to 
send  a  gardener  to  the  king,  to  tell  him  that  her 
majestv  was  there,  and  that  he  should  shoot  no 
more  that  way,  which  was  no  sooner  heard  among 
the  nobles  that  attended  him,  but  many  of  them 
leaving  him,  came  to  the  queen  and  ladies,  among 
whom  was  Monsieur  le  Grand,*  who,  finding  the 
queen  still  discoursing  with  me,  stole  behind  her, 
and  letting  fall  gently  some  comfits  he  had  in  his 
pocket  upon  the  queen's  hair,  gave  her  occasion  to 
apprehend  that  some  shot  had  fallen  on  her  again ; 
turning  hereupon  to  Monsieur  le  Grand,  I  said 
that  I  marvelled  that  so  old  a  courtier  as  he  was 
could  find  no  means  to  entertain  ladies  bnt  by 
making  them  afraid  ;  but  the  queen  shortly  alter 
returning  to  her  lodging,  I  took  my  leave  of  her, 
and  came  home.  All  which  passage  I  have 
thought  fit  to  set  down,  the  accident  above  men- 
tioned being  so  strange,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
paralleled. 

It  fell  out  one  day  that  the  Prince  of  Conde 
coming  to  my  house,  some  speech  happened  con- 
cerning the  king  my  master,  in  whom,  though  he 
acknowledged  much  learning,  knowledge,  de- 
mency,  and  divers  other  virtues,  yet  he  said  1m 
had  heard  that  the  king  was  much  given  to  cursing : 
I  answered  that  it  was  out  of  his  gentleness  ;  but 
the  prince  demanding  how  cursing  could  be  a 
gentleness !  I  replied,  yes,  for  though  he  could 
punish  men  himself,  yet  he  left  them  to  God  to 
punish  ;  which  defence  of  the  king  my  master  was 
afterwards  much  celebrated  in  the  French  court. 

Monsieur  de  Luynesf  continuing  still  the  king's 
favourite,  advised  him  to  war  aoainst  his  subjects 
of  the  reformed  religion  in  France,  saying,  he 
would  neither  be  a  great  prince  as  long  as  he 
suffered  so  puissant  a  party  to  remain  within  his 
dominions,  nor  could  justly  style  himself  the  Most 
Christian  King,  as  long  as  he  permitted  such  here- 
tics to  be  in  that  great  number  they  were,  or  to 
hold  those  strong  places  which  by  public  edict 
were  assigned  to  tnem  ;  and  therefore  that  he 
should  extirpate  them  as  the  Spaniards  had  done 
the  Moors,  who  are  all  banished  into  other  conn- 
tries,  as  we  may  find  in  their  histories.  This 
counsel,  though  approved  by  the  young  king,  was 
vet  disliked  by  other  grave  and  wise  persons  about 
him,  and  particularly  by  the  chanoellor  Sillery, 
and  the  president  Jannin,  who  thou^t  better  to 
have  a  peace  which  had  two  religions,  tiian  m  war 
that  had  none.    Howbeit,  the  design  ci  Lajnas 
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was  RppUuided,  not  only  by  the  Jesoit  party  in 
France,  but  by  some  princes,  and  other  martial 
persons,  insomuch  that  the  Duke  of  Guise*  coming 
to  see  me  one  day,  said,  that  they  should  never 
be  happy  in  France,  until  those  of  the  religion 
were  rooted  out :  I  answered,  that  I  wondered  to 
hear  him  say  so  ;  and  the  duke  demanding  why, 
I  replied,  that  whensoever  those  of  the  raligion 
were  put  down,  the  turn  of  the  gre^t  persons,  and 
governors  of  provinces  of  that  kingdom,  would  be 
next  ;  and  that,  though  the  present  king  were  a 
good  princQ,  yet  that  their  successors  may  be 
otherwise,  and  that  men  did  not  know  how  soon 
princes  might  prove  tyrants,  when  they  had  no- 
thing to  fear ;  which  speedi  of  mine  was  fatal, 
since  those  of  the  religion  were  no  sooner  reduced 
into  that  weak  condition  in  which  now  they  are, 
but  the  governors  of  provinces  were  brought 
lower,  and  curbed  much  in  their  power  and 
authority,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  first  of  them 
all  ;  so  that  I  doubt  not  but  my  words  were  weU 
remembered.  Howsoever,  the  war  now  went  on 
with  much  fervour  ;  neither  could  I  dissuade  it, 
although  using,  according  to  the  instructions  1 
had  from  the  king  my  master,  many  arguments 
for  that  purpose.  I  was  told  often,  that  if  the 
reformation  iu  France  had  been  like  that  in  Eng- 
land, where,  they  observed,  we  retained  the 
hierarchy,  together  with  decent  rites  and  cere- 
monies in  the  church,  as  also  holidays  in  the 
memory  of  sMuts,  music  in  churches,  and  divers 
other  testimonies,  both  of  glorifying  God,  and 
^ving  honour  and  reward  to  learning,  they  could 
much  better  have  tolerated  it ;  but  such  a  rash 
&nd  violent  reformation  as  theirs  was,  ought  by 
ao  means  to  be  approved  ;  whereunto  1  answered, 
that,  though  the  causes  of  departing  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  were  taught  and  delivered  by 
many  sober  and  modest  persons,  yet  that  the 
reformation  in  great  part  was  acted  by  the  com- 
mon people,  whereas  ours  began  at  the  prince  of 
state,  and  therefore  was  more  moderate  ;  which 
reanon  I  found  did  not  displease  them.  I  added 
further  then,  that  the  reformed  religion  in  France 
would  easily  enough  admit  an  hierarchy,  if  they 
had  sufficient  means  among  them  to  miLintAin  it, 
and  that  if  their  churches  were  as  fair  as  those 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  had,  they  would  use 
the  more  decent  sorts  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
together  like  well  of  organs  and  choirs  of  singers, 
rather  than  make  a  breach  or  schism  on  that 
occasion.  As  for  holidays,  I  doubted  not  but  the 
principal  persons  and  ministers  of  their  religion 
would  approve  it  much  better  than  the  conunon 
people,  who,  being  Ubourers,  and  artizans  for  the 
most  part,  had  the  advantages  for  many  more  days 
than  the  Roman  Catholics  for  getting  their  living ; 
howsoever,  that  those  of  the  religion  had  been 
good  cautions  to  noake  the  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
if  not  better,  yet  at  least  more  wary  in  theur  lives 
and  actions  ;  it  being  evident  that  since  the  re- 
formation began  among  those  of  the  religion,  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  divers  ways  reformed  them- 
selves, and  abated  not  only  much  of  their  power 
they  usurped  over  laics,  but  were  more  pious  and 
continent  than  formerly.  Lastly,  that  those  of 
the  religion  acknowledgcNl  solely  the  king's  autho- 
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rity  in  government  of  all  affairs ;  whereas  the 
other  side  held  tlie  regal  power,  not  only  inferior 
in  divers  points,  but  subordinate  to  the  papal. 
Nothing  of  which  yet  served  to  divert  Monsieur 
de  Luynes  or  the  long  from  their  resolutions. 

The  king  having  now  assembled  an  army,  and 
made  some  progress  against  those  of  the  religion^ 
I  had  instruction  sent  me  from  the  king  my 
master  to  mediate  a  peace,  and  if  I  could  not  pr»> 
vail  therein,  to  use  some  such  words  as  may  both 
argue  his  majesty*s  care  of  them  of  the  religion^ 
and  together,  to  let  the  French  king  know,  that  be 
would  not  permit  tlieir  total  ruin  and  extirpation. 
The  king  was  now  going  to  lay  siege  to  St.  Jean 
d*  Angely,  when  myself  was  newly  recovered  of  a 
fever  at  Paris,  in  which,  besides  the  help  of  many 
able  physicians,  I  had  the  comfort  of  divers  visits 
from  many  principal  grandees  of  France,  and  par- 
ticularly tne  Princess  of  Conti,  who  would  sit  by 
my  bedside  two  or  three  hours,  and  with  cheerful 
discourse  entertain  me,  though  yet  I  was  brought 


80  low,  that  I  could  scarce  return  any  thing  by  way 
of  answer  but  thanks.  The  command  yet  whi^ 
I  received  from  the  king  my  master  quickened  me, 
insomuch,  that  by  slow  degrees  I  went  into  my 
coach,  together  with  my  train,  towards  St  Jean 
d' Angely.  Being  arrived  within  a  small  distance 
of  that  place,  I  found  by  divers  drcumstanoes,  that 
the  effect  of  my  negociation  had  been  discovered 
from  England,  and  Uiat  I  was  not  welcome  thithfir; 
howbeitjhaving  obtained  an  audience  from  the  king, 
I  exposed  what  I  had  in  charge  to  say  to  him,  to 
whicn  yet  I  received  no  other  answer  but  that  I 
should  go  to  Monsieur  de  Luynes,  by  whom  I  should 
know  his  majesty's  intention.  Repairing  thus  to 
him,  I  did  find  outwardly  good  reception,  though 
yet  I  did  not  know  how  cunningly  he  proceeded  to 
oetray  and  frustrate  my  endeavours  for  those  of 
the  religion  ;  for,  hicUng  a  gentleman,  caDed 
Monsieur  Amaud,  behind  the  hanffings  in  his 
chamber,  who  was  then  of  the  religion,  bat  bad 
promised  a  revolt  to  the  king's  side,  this  gen- 
tleman,  as  he  himself  confened  afterwards  to 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  had  in  charge  to  relate 
unto  those  of  the  religion,  how  little  heln  they 
might  expect  from  me,  when  he  d^ould  tefi  them 
the  answers  which  Monsieur  de  Luynes  made 
me.  Sitting  thus  in  a  chair  before  Monsieur  de 
Luynes,  he  demanded  the  effect  of  my  business ;  I 
answered,  that  the  king  my  master  commanded 
me  to  mediate  a  peace  betwixt  his  majesty  and 
his  subjects  of  the  religion,  and  that  I  desired  to 
do  it  m  all  those  fair  and  equal  terms,  wbieh 
might  stand  with  the  honour  of  France,  and  the 
good  intelligence  betwixt  the  two  kingdoms ;  to 
which  he  returned  this  rude  answer  only :  What 
hath  the  king  your  master  to  do  with  our  actions  I 
why  doth  he  meddle  with  our  affairs !  My  reply 
was,  that  the  king  my  master  ought  not  to  give  an 
account  of  the  reason  which  induced  him  hereunto^ 
and  for  me  it  was  enough  to  obey  him  ;  howbeit, 
if  he  did  ask  me  in  more  gentle  terms,  I  should  do 
the  best  I  could  to  give  him  satisfaction  ;  to  whidi, 
though  he  answered  no  more  than  the  word  6ieii, 
or  well,  I,  pursuing  my  instruction,  said,  that  ^ 
long  my  master,  accordii^  to  the  mutnal  stipdb- 
tion  betwixt  Henry  the  Fourth  and  himself,  that 
the  survivor  of  either  of  them  should  procure  the 
tranquillity  and  peace  of  the  other's  estate,  had 
sent  this  message  ;  and  that  he  had  not  only  testi- 
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fled  this  hiB  pions  inclination  heretofore,  in  the 
late  civil  wan  of  France,  bat  was  desirous  on  this 
occasion  also  to  shew  how  much  he  stood  affected 
to  the  good  of  the  kingdom  ;  besides,  he  hoped 
that  when  peace  was  establi^ied  here,  that  the 
PVench  king  might  be  the  more  easily  disposed  to 
assist  Uie  palatine,  who  was  an  ancient  friend  and 
ally  of  the  French  crown.  His  reply  to  this  was  ; 
We  will  have*none  of  your  advices :  whereupon  I 
said  that  I  took  those  words  for  an  answer,  and 
was  sorry  only  that  thev  did  not  understand  soiB- 
dently  the  affection  and  good  will  of  the  kins  my 
master  ;  and  since  they  rejected  it  upon  uose 
terms,  I  had  in  charge  to  tell  him,  that  we  knew 
very  well  what  we  had  to  do.  Luynes  seeming 
offended  herewith,  said,  N(mM  ne  ffout  eraiffwmt 
pcUf  or,  we  are  not  afraid  of  you.  I  replied  here- 
upon, that  if  you  had  said  you  had  not  loved  us,  I 
should  have  believed  you,  but  should  have  returned 
you  another  answer  ;  in  the  meanwhile,  that  I  had 
no  more  to  say  than  what  I  told  him  formerly, 
which  was,  that  we  knew  what  we  had  to  do.  This, 
though  somewhat  less  than  was  in  my  instructions, 
so  angered  him,  that  in  much  passion  he  said,  Par 
Die^  ti  vouM  n'etiet  Monsieur  rAmbtutadewr^  je 
vout  traiteroit  cTim*  <nUre  torte  ;  by  God,  if  you 
were  not  Monsieur  Ambassador,  I  would  use  you 
after  another  fashion.  &fv  answer  was,  that  as  I 
was  an  ambassador,  so  1  was  also  a  gentleman  ; 
and  therewithal,  layinff  my  hand  upon  the  hilt  of 
ray  sword,  told  him,  tnere  was  that  which  should 
make  him  an  answer,  and  so  arose  from  my  chair ; 
to  which  Monsieur  de  Luynes  made  no  reply,  but, 
arising  likewise  from  his  chair,  offered  civilly  to 
accompany  me  to  the  door  ;  but  I  telling  him 
there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  use  ceremony, 
afW  so  rude  an  entertainment,  I  departed  from 
him.  From  thence  returning  to  mv  lodging,  I 
spent  three  or  four  daj-s  afterwards  m  seemg  the 
manner  of  the  French  discipline,  in  making  ap- 
proaohes  to  towns  ;  at  what  time  I  remember,  tiiat 
going  in  my  coach  within  reach  of  cannon,  those 
in  the  town  imitfining  me  to  be  an  enemy,  made 
manv  shots  against  me,  which  so  affrighted  my 
coachman,  that  he  durst  drive  no  farther  ;  where- 
upon alighting,  I  bid  him  put  the  horses  out  of 
danger;  and  notwithstanding  many  more  shots 
made  against  me,  went  on  foot  to  ihe  trenches, 
where  one  Seaton,  a  Scotchman,  conducting  me, 
shewed  me  their  works,  in  which  I  found  httle  dif- 
fering from  the  Low  Country  manner.  Having 
satisfied  myself  in  tiiis  manner,  I  thought  fit  to 
take  my  leave  of  the  king,  being  at  Cognac,  the 
city  of  St  Jean  d'Angely  being  now  surrendered 
unto  him.  Coming  thus  to  a  ^lage  not  fiur  from 
Cognac,  about  ten  of  the  dock  at  night,  I  found  all 
the  lodgings  possessed  by  soldiers ;  so  that  alight- 
ing in  ttie  market-place,  I  sent  my  servants  to  the 
inns  to  get  some  provision,  who  bringing  me  only 
six  rye  loaves,  which  I  was  doubtml  whether  I 
should  bestow  on  myself  and  company,  or  on  my 
horses,  Monsieur  de  Fonts,  a  Fhmoh  nobleman  of 
the  religion,  attended  with  a  brave  train,  hearing 
of  my  biing  there,  offered  me  lodging  in  his  castle 
near  adjoining  :  I  told  him  it  was  a  great  courtesy 
at  that  time,  yet  I  could  not  with  my  honour  accept 
it,  since  I  knew  it  would  endanger  him,  my  business 
to  those  parts  being  in  favour  of  those  of  the  reli- 
ffion,and  the  chieiministers  of  state  in  France  being 
Je^ouBotmy  holding  intelligence  with  him  ;  how 


beit,  if  he  would  procure  me  lodging  m  the  lown, 
I  should  take  it  kindlv ;  whereupoa,  sending  hit 
servants  round  about  the  town,  he  found  at  lMl,in 
the  house  of  one  of  his  tenuitsi,  a  chamber,  to 
which,  when  he  had  conducted  me,  and 
cotten  some  little  aooonunodation  fnr  m] 
horses,  I  desired  him  to  depart  to  hii»  Ic 
being  then  in  a  plaoe  which  his  enemies, 
soldiers,  had  possessed.  All  which  wi 
silentiy  carrieo,  but  that  the  said  nobleman  nm 
accused  afterwaids  at  the  Freodi  eourty  upoii  aos- 
pidon  of  holding  correspondence  with  me,  whereof 
It  was  my  fortune  to  cImt  Mm. 

Coming  next  dav  to  Cognac,  the  Mareschal  deSt 
Greran,  my  noble  mend,  privately  met  me,  and  said 
I  was  not  in  a  place  of  surety  there,  as  having  of- 
fended Monsieur  de  Luynes,  who  was  the  king's 
favourite,  desiring  me  withal  to  advise  what  I  ImmI 
to  do :  I  told  him  I  was  in  a  place  of  suretr  where- 
soever I  bad  my  sword  by  my  side,  and  thai  I  in- 
tended to  demand  audience  of  the  king  ;  whieh  also 
being  obtained,  I  found  not  so  cold  a  reception  as  I 
thought  to  meet  with,  insomueh  that  I  parted 
with  his  majesty,  to  ail  outward  appcaimnee,  fai 
venr  good  terms. 

From  hence  returning  to  Paris  shortly  after,  I 
found  mysdf  welcome  to  all  those  mimsters  Of 
state  there,  and  noblemen,  who  either  envied  tfie 
matness,  or  loved  not  the  insolendes  of  Moosiear 
de  Luynes  ;  by  whom  also  I  was  told,  that  the  said 
Luynes  had  intended  to  send  a  brother  of  his  faito 
England  with  an  embassy,  the  effect  whefeof 
should  be  ohieflv  to  complahi  against  me,  and  to 
obtain  that  I  should  be  repealed;  and  that  he 
intended  to  relate  the  passages  betwixt  us  at  St 
Jean  d*Angdy  in  a  much  different  mMWier  fhnn 
that  I  reported,  and  that  he  would  charse  me 
with  giving  the  first  offence.  After  tfaoils  for 
this  lulvertisement,  I  told  them  my  rohttion  ol 
the  business  betwixt  us,  in  the  manner  I  delivered, 
was  true,  and  that  I  would  justify  it  with  mv 
sword  ;  at  which  tiiey  being  nothmg  aeandalixed, 
wished  me  good  fortune.* 

The  ambassador  into  England  following  shortly 
after,  with  a  huge  train,  in  a  sumptuous  manner 
and  an  accusation  framed  against  me,  I  waa  sent  foe 
home,  of  which  I  was  glad,  my  payment  being  so  ill. 
that  I  was  run  far  into  debt  with  my  merduntsj 
who  had  assisted  me  now  with  8000(.  or  4000/. 
more  than  I  was  able  at  the  present  to  disehaigs. 
Coming  thus  to  court,  the  Duke  of  Buddngfaam, 
who  was  then  my  noble  friend,  informed  me  at 
large  of  the  objections  represented  by  the  Trtodk 
Ambassador  ;  to  which  when  I  had  made  mv 
defence  in  the  manner  above  related,  I  added, 
that  I  was  ready  to  make  good  all  that  I  had  Mid 
with  my  sword  ;  and  shortly  after,  I  did,  in  the 
presence  of  his  Majesty  and  the  T^ike  of  BaeUiig- 
ham,  humbly  desire  leave  to  send  a  tnunpet  to 
Monsieur  de  Luynes,  to  offer  him  the  oombatyiipaB 
terms  that  paMed  betwixt  us  ;  whidi  was  not 
permitted,  otherwise  than  that  they  would  take 
my  offer  into  consideration.    Howaoever,  notiee 


•  Howell  thus  iiMotioiia  the  aothor't  leqall :  *•  Mj  Lord 
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being  publicly  taken  of  this  my  desire,  much 
occasion  of  speech  was  given,  every  man  that 
heard  thereof  much  fuTouxing  me  ;  but  the  duke 
of  Lnynes*  death  following  riiortly  after,  the  busi- 
ness, betwixt  us  was  ended,  and  I  commanded  to 
return  to  my  former  dxB^rge  in  France.  I  did 
not  yet  presently  go,  as  finding  much  di£Bculty 
to  obtain  the  momes  due  to  me  from  the  ex- 
chequer, and  therewith,  as  also  by  my  own 
revenues,  to  satisfy  my  creditors  in  France.  The 
Earl  of  Carlnle*  this  while  being  employed  ex- 
traordinary ambassador  to  France,  brought  home 
a  confirmation  of  the  passages  betwixt  Monsieur 
de  Luynes  and  myself ;  Monsieur  de  Amaud,  who 
stood  behind  the  lumgings,  ss  above  related, 
having  verified  all  I  sai^  insomuch,  fliat  the  king 
my  master  was  well  satisfied  of  my  truth. 

Having  by  this  time  cleared  all  my  debts,  when 
demanding  new  instructions  from  the  king  my 
master,  Ae  Earl  of  Carlisle  brought  me  this  mes- 
as^, that  his  majesty  had  that  experience  of  my 
abilities  and  fidelity,  that  he  would  give  me  no 
instructions,  but  leave  all  things  to  my  discretion, 
IS  knowing  I  would  proceed  with  that  circumspec- 
tion, as  I  should  be  better  able  to  discern,  upon 
emergent  occasions,  what  was  fit  to  be  done,  tnan 
that  I  should  need  to  attend  directions  from  hence, 
which  besides  that  they  would  be  slow,  might 
perchance  be  not  so  proper,  or  correspondent  to 
the  conjuncture  of  the  great  affairs  then  in  agita- 
tion, both  in  France  and  Germany,  and  other 
parts  of  Christendom,  and  that  these  things,  there- 
fore,  must  be  left  to  my  vieilance,  prudence,  and 
fidelity.  Whereupon  I  told  his  lordship,  that  I 
took  this  as  a  singular  expression  of  the  trust  his 
majesty  reposed  in  me  ;  howbeit,  that  I  desired 
his  lordship  to  pardon  me,  if  I  said  I  had  herein 
only  received  a  greater  power  and  latitude  to  err, 
and  that  I  durst  not  trust  my  judgment  so  fiur  as 
that  I  would  presume  to  answer  for  all  events,  in 
such  fiuitiouB  and  turbulent  times,  and  therefore 
again  did  humbly  desire  new  instructions,  which 
I  promised  punctually  to  follow.  The  Earl  of 
Carlisle  returning  hereupon  to  the  king,  brought 
me  yet  no  other  answer  back  than  that  I  formerlv 
mentioned,  and  that  his  majesty  did  so  much 
confide  in  me,  that  he  would  limit  roe  with  no 
other  instructions,  but  refer  all  to  my  discretion, 
promising  together,  that  if  matters  proceeded  not 
as  well  as  might  he  wished,  he  would  attribute 
the  default  to  anything  rather  than  to  my  not 
performing  my  duty. 

Finding  his  majesty  thus  resolved,  I  humbly 
took  leave  of  him  and  my  friends  at  court,  and 
went  to  Monsieur  Savage ;  when  demanding  of 
him  new  letters  of  credit,  his  answer  was,  he  could 
not  furnish  me  as  he  had  before,  there  being  no 
limited  sum  expressed  there,  but  that  I  should 
have  as  much  as  I  needed ;  to  which,  though  I 
answered  that  1  had  paid  all,  yet,  as  Monsieur 
Savage  replied,  that  I  had  not  paid  it  at  the  time 
agreed  on,  he  said  he  could  furnish  me  with  a 
letter  only  for  three  thousand  pounds,  and  never- 
theless, that  he  was  confident  1  should  have  more 
if  I  required  it,  which  1  found  true,  for  I  took 
up  afterwards  upon  my  credit  there  as   much 

*  Jamflt  Haj,  Haii  of  Carlide.  knight  of  the  gartar. 
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more,  as  made  in  the  whole  five  or  six  thousand 
pounds. 

Coming  thus  to  Paris,  I  found  myself  welcomed 
by  all  the  principal  persons,  nobody  that  I  found 
there  being  either  offended  with  the  passages  be- 
twixt me  and  Monsieur  de  Luynes,  or  that  were 
sorry  for  his  death,  in  which  number  the  queen's 
majesty  seemed  the  most  eminent  person,  as  one 
who  long  since  had  hated  him :  whereupon  also, 
I  cannot  but  remember  this  passage,  that  in  an 
audience  I  had  one  day  from  the  queen,  I  de- 
manded of  her  how  far  she  would  have  assisted 
me  with  her  good  offices  against  Luynes !  she  re- 
plied, that  what  cause  soever  she  might  have  to 
hate  him,  either  by  reason  or  by  force,  they  would 
have  made  her  to  be  of  his  side ;  to  which  I 
answered  in  Spanish,  No  ayfeurce  por  leu  a  reynat; 
there  is  no  force  for  queens ;  at  which  she  smiled. 

And  now  I  began  to  proceed  in  all  public  affairs 
according  to  the  liberty  with  which  my  master 
was  pleased  to  honour  me,  confining  myself  to  no 
rules  but  those  of  my  own  discretion.  My  nego- 
ciations  in  the  mean  while  proving  so  successful, 
that  during  the  remainder  of  my  stay  there,  his 
majesty  received  much  satisfaction  concerning  my 
carriage,  as  finding  I  liad  preserved  his  honour 
and  interest  in  all  great  affairs  then  emergent  in 
France,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Christen- 
dom ;  which  work  being  of  great  concernment,  I 
found  the  easier,  that  his  majesty's  ambassadors 
and  agents  evervwhere  save  me  perfect  intelli 
gence  of  aU  that  happened  within  their  precincts ; 
msomuch,  that  from  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  his  ma- 
jraty's  ambassador  at  Venice,  who  was  a  learned 
and  witty  gentieman,  I  received  all  the  news  of 
Italy ;  as  a&o  from  Sir  Isaac  Wake,  who  did  more 
particularly  acqiuunt  me  with  the  business  of 
Sav0y,  Valentina,*  and  Switzerland  ;  from  Sir 
Francis  Nethersole,  his  majesty's  agent  in  Ger- 
many, and  more  particularly  with  the  united 
princes  there,  on  the  behalf  of  his  son-in-law,  the 
palatine,  or  king  of  Bohemia,  I  received  all  the 
news  of  Germany  ;  from  Sir  Dudley  Carlton,  his 
majesty's  ambassador  in  the  Low  Countries,  I 
received  intelligence  coneeming  all  the  affain  of 
that  state  ;  and  from  Mr.  William  Trumball,  his 
majesty's  agent  at  Brussels,  all  the  aflkirs  on  that 
side  ;  and  lastiy,  from  Sir  Walter  Aston,  his  ma- 
jesty's ambassador  in  Spam,  and  after  him,  from 
the  Eurl  of  Bristol  and  Lord  Cottington,  I  had 
intelligence  from  the  Spanish  court :  out  of  all 
whose  relations  being  compared  together,  I  found 
matter  enough  to  direct  my  judgment  in  all  public 
proceedings ;  besides,  in  Paris,  I  had  the  chief 
mtelligenoe  which  came  to  either  Monsieur  do 
Langherac,  the  Low  Country  ambassador,  or  Mon- 
sieur Postek,  agent  for  the  united  princes  in 
Germany,  and  Sigr.  Contarini,  ambassador  fon 
Venice,  and  Sigr.  Guiscardi  my  particular  friend, 
agent  for  Mantoua,  and  Monsieur  Gueretin,  asent 
for  tiie  palatine,  or  king,  of  Bohemia,  and  Mon- 
sieur ViUers,  for  the  Swiss,  and  Monsieur  Aino- 
rant,  agent  for  Geneva,  by  whose  means,  upon  the 
resultance  of  the  several  advertisements  given  me, 
I  found  what  I  had  to  do. 

The  wars  in  Grermany  were  now  hot,  when 
several  French  gentiemen  came  to  me  for  recom- 
mendations to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  whose  service 
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they  desired  to  advance,  which  also  I  performed 
as  effectually  as  I  could :  howbeit,  as  after  the 
battlu  of  P^^^e,  the  Imperial  side  seemed  wholly 
to  pniTail,  these  gentlemen  had  not  the  satisfSsction 
expected.  About  this  time,  the  Duke  de  Crouy, 
employed  from  Brussels  to  the  French  court, 
ooming  to  see  me,  said,  by  way  of  rhodomontade, 
%B  though  he  would  not  speak  of  our  isles,  yet  he 
saw  all  the  rest  of  the  world  must  bow  under  the 
Spaniard  ;  to  which  I  answered,  God  be  tiianked 
they  are  not  yet  come  to  that  pass,  or  when  they 
were,  they  have  this'  yet  to  comfort  them,  that  at 
worst  they  should  be  but  the  same  which  you  are 
now ;  which  speech  of  mine,  being  afterwards,  I  know 
not  how,  divulged,  was  much  applauded  by  the 
French,  as  believing  I  intended  ti^t  other  coun> 
tries  should  be  but  uuder  the  same  severe  govern- 
ment to  which  the  Duke  of  Crouy,and  those  within 
the  Spanish  dominions,  were  subject 

It  happened  one  day  that  the  agent  from  Brus- 
sels, and  ambassador  from  the  Low  Countries, 
came  to  see  me,  immediately  one  after  the  other, 
to  whom  I  said  familiarly,  that  I  thought  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parts  of  the  seventeen  provinces, 
which  were  under  the  Spaniards,  might  be  com- 
pared to  horses  in  a  stable,  which,  as  they  were 
finely  curried,  dressed,  and  fed,  so  they  were  well 
ridden  also,  spurred,  and  galled  ;  and  that  I 
thought  the  Low  Country  men  were  like  to  horses 
at  grass,  which,  though  they  vi-anted  so  good  keep- 
ing as  the  other  had,  yet  might  leap,  kick,  and 
fling,  as  much  as  tliey  would  ;  which  freedom  of 
mine  displeased  neither  :  or,  if  the  Low  Country 
ambassador  did  think  I  had  spoken  a  little  too 
sharply,  I  pleased  him  afterwards,  when,  continu- 
ing my  discourse,  I  told  him  that  the  states  of  the 
united  provinces  had  within  a  narrow  room  shut 
up  so  much  warlike  provision  both  by  sea  and 
buid,  and  together  demonstrated  such  courage 
upon  all  occasions,  that  it  seemed  they  liad  more 
need  of  enemies  than  of  friends,  which  compliment 
I  found  did  please  him. 

About  this  time,  the  French  being  jealous  that 
the  king  my  master  would  match  Uie  prince,  his 
son,  wi£  the  king  of  Spain's  sister,  and  together 
relinquish  his  alliance  with  France,  myself,  who 
did  endeavour  nothing  more  than  to  hold  all  good 
intelligence  betwixt  the  two  crowns,  had  enough 
to  do.  The  Count  do  Gondomor  passing  now 
from  Spain  into  England,  came  to  see  me  at  Paris, 
about  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  when,  after 
some  compliments,  he  told  me  that  he  was  to  go 
towards  England  the  next  morning,  and  that  he 
denred  my  coach  to  accompany  him  out  of  town  ; 
I  told  him,  after  a  free  and  merry  manner,  he 
should  not  have  my  coach,  and  that  if  he  demanded 
it,  it  was  not  because  he  needed  coaches,  the  pope's 
nuntio,  the  emperor's  ambassador,  the  duke  of 
Bavaria*s  agent,  and  others,  having  coaches  enough 
to  furnish  him,  but  because  he  would  put  a  jea- 
lousy betwixt  me  and  the  French,  an  if  I  inclined 
more  to  the  Spanish  side  than  to  their's.  Gondo- 
mor then  looking  merrily  upon  me,  said,  I  will 
dine  with  you  yet ;  I  told  him,  by  his  good  favour, 
he  should  not  dine  with  me  at  that  time,  and  that 
when  I  would  entertain  the  ambassador  of  so  great 
a  king  as  his,  it  should  not  be  upon  my  ordinary, 
but  uiat  I  would  make  him  a  feast  worthy  of  so 
great  a  person  ;  howbeit,  that  he  nyght  see  after 
what  manner  I  lived,  I  desired  some  of  my  gen- 


tlemen to  bring  his  gentlemen  into  the  kitchen, 
where,  after  my  usuiu  manner,  were  three  spits 
full  of  meat,  divers  pots  of  boiled  meat,  and  an 
oven,  with  store  of  pies  in  it,  and  a  dresser  boards 
covered  with  all  manner  of  good  fowl,  and  some 
tarts,  pans  with  tarts  in  them  after  the  French 
manner  ;  after  which,  being  conducted  to  another 
room,  they  were  shewed  a  dozen  or  sixteen  dishes 
of  sweetmeats,  all  which  was  but  the  (nrdinary 
allowance  for  my  table.  The  Spaniards  retoming 
now  to  Gondomor,  told  him  what  good  cheer  they 
found,  notwithstanding  which,  I  told  Grondomor 
again  that  I  desired  to  be  excused  if  I  thought 
this  dinner  unworthy  of  him,  and  that  when  occa- 
sion were,  I  should  entertain  him  after  a  much 
better  manner.  Gondomor  hereupon  coming  near 
me,  said,  ho  esteemed  me  much,  and  that  he  meant 
only  to  put  a  trick  upon  me,  which  he  found  I  had 
discovered,  and  that  he  thought  that  an  English- 
man  had  not  known  how  to  avoid  handsomely  a 
trick  put  upon  him  under  shew  of  civility ;  and 
that  I  ever  should  find  him  my  friend,  and  would 
do  me  all  the  good  offices  he  could  in  England, 
which  also  he  really  performed,  as  the  Duke  of 
Lenox  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  confirmed  to 
me  ;  Gondomor  saying  to  them,  that  I  was  a  man 
fit  for  employment,  and  that  he  thought  English- 
men, thouffh  otherwise  able  persons,  knew  not  how 
to  make  a  denial  handsomely,  which  yet  I  had  done. 
This  Gondomor  being  an  able  person,  and  dex- 
terous in  his  negociations,  had  so  prevailed  with 
King  James,  that  his  majesty  resolved  to  pursue 
his  treaty  with  Spain,  and  for  that  purpose,  to  send 
his  son  Prince  Charles  in  person  to  conclude  the 
match,  when,  after  some  debate  whether  he  should 
go  in  a  public  or  private  manner,  it  was  at  last 
resolved,  that  he,  attended  with  the  Marquis  of 
Buckiugliam,  and  Sir  Francis  Cottington,  his 
secretary,  and  Endimion  Porter,  and  Mr.  Grimes, 
genUenum  of  the  horse  to  the  marquis,  should 
Mss  in  a  disguised  and  private  nuumer  through 
France  to  Madrid  ;  these  five  passing,  though  not 
without  some  difficulty,  from  Dover  to  Boulogne, 
where  taking  post  horses,  they  came  to  Paris,  and 
lodged  at  an  imi  in  Rue  St.  Jacques,  where  it  was 
advised  among  them  whether  they  should  send  for 
me  to  attend  them  ;  after  some  dispute,  it  was 
concluded  in  the  negative,  since,  as  one  there 
objected,  if  I  came  alone  in  the  quality  of  a  private 
person,  I  must  go  on  foot  through  the  streets ;  and 
because  I  was  a  person  generally  known,  might  be 
followed  by  some  one  or  other,  who  would  discovcflr 
whither  my  private  visit  tended ;  besides,  that  those 
in  the  inn  must  needs  take  notice  of  my  comiiw  in 
that  manner  :  on  the  other  side,  if  I  came  publicly 
with  my  usual  train,  the  gentlemen  with  me  most 
needs  take  notice  of  the  Prince  and  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  and  consequently  might  divulge  it, 
which  was  thought  not  to  stand  with  the  prince's 
safety,  who  endeavoured  to  keep  his  journey  as 
secret  as  possible  ;  howbeit,  the  prince  spent  the 
day  following  his  arrival  in  seeing  the  French 
court,  and  city  of  Paris,  without  that  any  body  did 
know  his  person,  but  a  maid  that  had  sold  linen 
heretofore  in  London,  who  seeing  him  pass  by, 
said,  certainly  this  is  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but 
withal  suffered  him  to  hold  his  way,  and  presomsd 
not  to  follow  him  :  the  next  day  after,  they  took 
post  horses,  and  held  their  way  towards  Bayonne, 
a  dty  frontier  to  Spain. 
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The  first  notice  th&t  came  to  me  was  by  one 
Andrews,  a  Scotchman,  who,  coming  kite  the  night 
preceding  their  departure,  demanded  whether  I 
had  seen  the  prince  1  when  'I  demanding  what 

ffribcel  for,  said  I,  the  Prince  of  Conde  is  yet  in 
taly ;  he  told  me  lAie  Prince  of  Wales,  which  yet 
I  could  not  beheve  easily,  until  with  many  oaths 
he  affirmed  the  prince  was  in  France,  and  that  he 
had  charge  to  follow  his  highness,  desiring  me  in 
the  meanwhile,  on  the  ytai  of  the  king  my  master,  to 
serve  his  passaee  the  best  I  could.    This  made  me 
rise  very  early  ue  next  moming,and  go  to  Monsieur 
Puisieux,  prmdpal  secretary  of  state,  to  demand 
present  audience ;  Puisieux  hereupon  intreated 
me  to  stay  an  hour,  since  he  was  in  bed,  and  had 
some  earnest  business  to  dispatch  for  the  king  his 
master,  as  soon  as  he  was  ready;  I  returned  an- 
swer, that  I  could  not  stay  a  minute,  and  that  I 
desiivd  I  might  come  to  his  bedside;  this  made 
Pmsieux  rise  and  put  on  his  gown  only,  and  so 
came  to  the  chamber,  where  I  attended  lum.    His 
first  words  to  me  were,  I  know  your  business  as 
well  as  you ;  your  prince  is  departed  this  momine 
poet  to  Spain ;  adding  further,  that  I  could  demand 
nothing  for  Uie  security  of  his  passage,  but  it 
should  be  presently  granted,  concluding  with  these 
very  words :  Vout  terez  tend  au  poiiU  nomnUy  or. 
Yon  shall  be  served  in  any  particular  you  can 
name.    I  told  him  that  his  free  offer  had  prevented 
the  request  I  intended  to  make,  and  that  because 
he  was  so  principal  a  minister  of  state,  I  doubted 
not  but  what  he  had  so  nobly  promised,  he  would 
see  punctually  performed  ;  as  for  the  security  of 
his  passage,  that  I  did  not  see  what  I  could  demand 
more,  than  that  he  would  suffer  him  quietly  to 
hold  his  way,  without  sending  after,  or  interrupt- 
ing him.    He  replied,  that  the  prince  should  not 
be  interrupted,  though  yet  he  could  do  no  less 
than  send  to  know  what  success  the  prince  had  in 
his  journey.    I  was  no  sooner  returned  out  of  his 
chamber,  but  I  dispatched  a  letter  by  post  to  the 
prince,  to  desire  him  to  make  all  the  haste  he 
could  out  of  France,  and  not  to  treat  with  any  of 
the  religion  in  the  way,  since  his  being  at  Paris 
was  known,  and  that  though  the  French  secretaiy 
had  promised  he  should  not  be  interrupted,  yet 
that  they  would  send  after  his  highness,  and  when 
ho  gave  any  occasion  of  suspicion,  might  perchance 
detcin  him.    The  prince,  after  some  examination 
at  Bayonne,  (which  the  governor    thereof   did 
afterwards  particularly  relate  to  me,  confessing 
that  he  did  not  know  who  the  prince  was)  held  his 
war  on  to  Madrid,  where  he  and  all  his  company 
safely  arrived.    Many  of  the  nobility,  and  others 
of  the  English  court,  being  now  desirous  to  see 
the  prince,  did  pass  through  France  to  Spain, 
taking  my  house  still  in  their  way,  by  uhom  I 
acquainted  his  hiehness  in  Spain  how  much  it 
grieved  me  that  I  had  not  seen  his  highness  when 
he  was  in  Paris,  which  occasioned  his  highness 
afterwards  to  write  a  letter  to  me,  wholly  with  his 
own  hand,  and  subscribe  his  name,  your  friend 
Charles,  in  which  he  did  abundantly  satisfy  all  the 
unkindness  I  might  conceive  on  this  occasion. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  narration  of  the  passages 
oecurring  in  the  Spanish  court,  upon  his  highness's 
arrival  uiither,  thou^  they  were  well  known  to 
me  for  the  most  pn^,  by  the  informatioa  the 
French  queen  was  pleased  to  give  me,  who,  among 
other  things,  told  me  that  her  sister  did  wish  weU 


unto  the  prince.  I  had  from  her  also,  intelligenoo 
of  certain  messages  sent  firom  Spain  to  the  pope, 
and  the  pope's  messases  to  them ;  whereof,  by 
her  permission,  I  did  afterwards  inform  his  lugh- 
nesa.  Many  judgments  were  now  made  concern- 
ing the  event  umich  this  treaty  of  marriage  was 
likely  to  have ;  the  Duke  of  Savoy  said  that  the 
prince's  journey  thither  was,  Un  tiro  di  queUi 
canaUieri  a/ntUhi  ekt  o/ndaxofM  cori  per  U  mondo 
a  di/kre  li  incanH ;  that  it  was  a  trick  of  thoae 
ancient  knight  errants,  who  went  up  and  down 
the  worid  after  tliat  manner  to  undo  enchant- 
ments ;  for  as  that  duke  did  believe  that  the 
Spaniard  did  intend  finally  to  bestow  her  on  the 
imperial  house,  he  conceived  that  he  did  only  en- 
tertain the  treaty  with  England,  because  he  might 
avert  the  king  my  master  from  treating  in  any 
other  place,  and  particularly  in  Fnmce :  nowbeit, 
by  the  inteUigence  I  received  in  Paris,  which  I  am 
confident  was  very  good,  I  am  assured  the  Spaniard 
meant  really  at  that  time,  though  how  the  match 
was  broken,  I  list  not  here  to  relate,  it  being  a 
more  perplexed  and  secret  business  than  I  am 
willing  to  insert  into  the  narration  of  my  life. 

New  propositions  being  now  made,  and  other 
counsels  thereupon  given,  the  prince  taking  hia 
leave  of  the  Spanish  court,  came  to  St.  Andrews  in 
Spain,  where,  shipping  himself,  with  his  train, 
arrived  safely  at  Forismouth,  about  the  beginning 
of  October,  1623  ;  the  news  whereof  being  shortly 
brought  into  France,  the  Duke  of  Guise  came  to 
me,  and  said  he  found  the  Spaniards  were  not  so 
able  men  as  he  thought,  mnce  they  had  neither 
married  the  prince  in  their  country,  nor  done  anv 
thing  to  break  his  match  elsewhere ;  I  answered, 
that  the  prince  was  more  dexterous  than  that  any 
secret  practice  of  theirs  could  be  put  upon  him  ; 
and  ^  for  violence,  I  thought  the  Spaniard  durst 
not  offer  it. 

The  war  against  those  of  the  religion  continuing 
in  France,  Pere  Sesneraud,  confessor  to  the  king, 
made  a  sermon  before  his  majesty  upon  the  text, 
**  That  we  should  forgive  our  enemies,"  upon 
which  argument,  having  said  many  good  thinn, 
he  at  last  distinguished  torgiveness,  and  said,  We 
were  indeed  to  forgive  our  enemies,  but  not  the 
enemies  of  God  ;  such  as  were  heretics,  and  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  religion ;  and  that  his  majesty, 
as  the  most  Christian  king,  ought  to  extirpate  them 
wheresoever  they  could  be  found.  This  particular 
being  related  to  me,  I  thought  fit  to  go  to  the 
queen  mother  without  further  ceremony,  for  she 
gave  me  leave  to  come  to  her  chamber  whensoever 
I  would,  without  demanding  audience,  and  to  tell 
her,  that  though  I  did  not  usually  intermeddle 
with  matters  himdled  within  their  pulpits,  yet  be- 
cause Pere  Segnerand,  who  had  the  cliaige  of  the 
king's  conscience,  had  spoken  so  violently  against 
those  of  the  religion,  .that  his  doctrine  was  not 
limited  only  to  France,  but  might  extend  itself  in 
its  consequences  beyond  the  seas,  even  to  the 
dominions  of  the  king  my  master ;  I  could  not  but 
think  it  very  unreasonable,  and  the  rather,  that  as 
her  majesty  well  knew  that  a  treaty  of  marriage 
betwixt  our  prince  and  the  princess  her  daughter, 
was  now  begun,  for  which  reason  I  could  do  no 
less  than  humbly  desire  that  such  doctrines  as 
these  henceforth  might  be  silenced^  by  some  dis- 
creet admonition  she  might  please  to  give  to  P^re 
Segnerand,  or  others  that  might  s^ieak  to  thia. 
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purpose.  The  qaeen,  though  she  aeoned  very 
willing  to  hear  me,  yet  handled  the  buwiefls  so, 
that  P^re  Segnerand  was  together  informed  who 
had  made  this  complamt  agamst  him,  whereupon 
abo  he  was  so  distempered^  diat  by  one  Monsieur 
Gtaellae,  a  proven9al,  his  own  oonntryman,  ho  sent 
me  this  message ;  that  he  knew  well  who  had 
areused  him  to  her  majes^,  and  that  he  was 
sensible  thereof;  that  he  wished  me  to  be  assured, 
that  wheresoever  I  was  in  the  world,  he  would 
hinder  my  fortune.  The  answer  I  returned  by 
Monsieur  Gaellac  was,  That  nothing  in  all  France 
but  a  firiar  or  a  woman  durst  have  sent  me  such  a 


Shortly  after  this,  coming  again  to  the  queen 
mother,  I  told  her,  that  what  I  said  concerning 
Vtre  Segnerand,  was  spoken  with  a  good  intention, 
and  that  my  words  were  now  discovered  to  him  in 
that  manner,  tfiat  he  sent  me  a  very  aftxmting 
message,  adding,  after  a  merry  fauiion,  these 
words,  that  I  thought  Se:;nerand  so  malicious,  that 
his  malice  was  beyond  the  malice  of  women :  the 
oueen,  being  a  little  startled  hereat,  said,  A  nwy 
fanmet  et  pa/rler  ainnf  To  me  a  woman,  and  say 
iof  I  replied  gently,  Je  parte  a  v6tre  majeH^ 
etmme  reyne,  et  non  pat  comme  fanme;  I  speak  to 
your  majesty  as  a  queen,  and  not  as  a  woman,  and 
so  took  my  leave  of  her.  What  P^re  Segnerand 
did  afterwards,  in  way  of  performing  his  threat, 
I  know  not ;  but  sure  I  am,  that  had  I  been  ambi- 
tious of  worldly  greatness,  I  might  luve  often 
remembered  his  words,  though,  as  I  ever  loved  my 
book,  and  a  private  life,  more  than  any  busy  pre- 
forments,  I  did  frustrate  and  render  vain  his 
greatest  power  to  hurt  me. 

My  book,  De  veriUUe  prwU  dittinguitur  h  revek^- 
tt9ne  verinmiUf  ponihiH,  et  &  faUOf  having  been 
begun  by  me  in  England,  and  formed  there  4n  all 
its  principal  parts,  was  about  this  time  finished ; 
all  the  spare  hours  which  I  could  get  from  my 
visits  and  negociations,  being  employed  to  perfect 
this  work,  which  was  no  sooner  done,  but  that  I 
communicated  it  to  Hugo  Grot^us,  that  great 
fediolar,  who,  having  escaped  his  prison  in  the  Low 
Gbuntries,  came  into  France,  and  was  much  wpI- 
eomed  by  me  and  Monsieur  Tieleners  *  also,  one 

*  In  the  little  Ixwk  of  Lord  Herbert's  vereee,  publlehed 
after  hi*  deeth,  it  a  eopy  addreeied  to  Tllenus  ••  after  the 
Altai  defluxioa  upeo  my  arm."  Danirt  Tflenas  was  a  the- 
dogio  writer  of  that  time.  He  wrote  about  Antichrlbt, 
sad  animadveraiooe  on  the  synod  of  Dort.  Snme  of  his 
wnrks  were  published  at  Paris.  Be  was,  however,  a 
Bilesian,  and  hie  tnw  name  might  be  Tieleners,  hitinixed 
teto  Tilennst  aoeordlng  to  the  pedantry  of  thai  time ;  as 
Ovoot  was  oalled  Orotioa,  the  stmlUtade  of  whost  stadlee 
might  weU  ooaoeeihim  with  Tieleners. 


of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  time,  who,  after  they 
had  perused  it,  and  given  it  more  commendations 
than  is  fit  for  me  to  repeat,  exhorted  me  eameedy 
to  print  and  publish  it ;  howbeit,  as  die  frame  of 
mv  whole  book  was  so  different  from  any  thing 
which  had  been  written  heretofore,!  found  I  must 
either  renounce  the  authority  of  all  that  had  writ- 
ten formeriy  ooneeming  the  method  of  finding  out 
truth,  and  consequently  insist  upon  ray  own  way, 
or  haxard  myself  to  a  general  censure,  ooneeming 
the  whole  argument  of  my  book  ;  I  must  confess  it 
did  not  a  little  animate  me,  that  the  two  great 
persons  above  mentioned  did  so  highly  value  it, 

fet  as  I  knew  it  would  meet  with  much  opposation, 
did  consider  whether  it  was  not  better  for  me  a 
while  to  suppress  it.  Being  thus  doubtful  in  my 
chamber,  one  fair  day  in  the  summer,  nw  ease- 
ment bong  op«Md  towards  the  south,  the  sun 
shining  clear,  and  no  wind  stirring,  I  took  my 
book,  De  Veritatej  in  my  hand,  and,  kneeling  oo 
my  ki:ees,  devoutly  said  these  words : 

0  thou  eternal  God,  Author  of  the  Hght  which 
now  shines  upon  me.and  Giver  of  all  inward  illumi- 
nations, I  do  beseech  thee,  of  thy  infinite  goodness, 
to  pardon  a  greater  request  than  a  sinner  ought  to 
make  ;  I  am  not  satisfied  enough  whether  I  shall 
publish  this  book,  De  Veritate;  if  it  be  for  thy 
glor}',  I  beseech  thee  give  me  some  a^gn  frt>m 
heaven  ;  if  not,  I  shall  suppress  it. 

1  had  no  sooner  q)oken  these  words,  but  a  loud 
though  yet  gentle  noise  came  from  the  heavens, 
for  it  was  bke  nothing  on  earth,  which  did  so 
comfort  and  cheer  me,  that  I  took  mv  petition 
as  granted,  and  that  I  had  the  sign  I  demanded, 
whereupon  also  I  resolved  to  print  my  book.  This, 
how  strange  soever  it  may  seem,  I  protest  before 
the  eternal  God  is  true,  neither  am  I  any  way 
superstitiouslv  decrived  herein,  since  I  did  not 
only  deariy  hear  the  noiss,  but  in  the  serenest 
sky  that  ever  I  saw,  being  without  all  cloud,  did 
to  my  thinking  see  the  place  from  whence  it  came. 

And  now  I  sent  my  book  to  be  printed  in  Paris, 
at  my  own  cost  and  charges,  without  suffering  it 
to  be  divulged  to  others  than  to  such  as  I  thcmght 
might  be  worthy  readers  of  it ;  though  afterwards 
reprinting  it  in  England,  I  not  only  dispersed  it 
among  the  prime  scholars  of  Europe,  but  was  sent 
to  not  only  from  the  nearest  but  furthest  parts  of 
Christendom,  to  desire  the  sight  of  my  book,  for 
which  they  promised  any  thing  I  should  desire  by 
way  of  return ;  but  hereof  more  amply  in  its  place. 

The  treaty  ot  a  match  with  France  contimung 
still,  it  was  though  fit  for  the  concluding  thereof, 
that  the  Eari  of  Carlisle  and  the  Earl  of  Holland 
should  be  sent  extraordinary  ambassadora  to 
France. 
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